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M  I  G  M  I  G 

"^VDWINTER.  s.  {mid  and  wittier^)  l*he  violently  {Shakspeare).    3.  In  M  great  dcgvpei 

^*  wintei  wUtice  {Dryden).  Tery  much  {Spectaior). 

M1£GLI,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  elass  MFGHT1N£SS.  s.  (fitrni  mtgA/y.)  Pbwer} 

KntBdra,  oider  monogynia.  Calyx  two-Talved,  greatnen ;  height  of  dignity  (,Skakipiiire)i 

ttie-Awered;  corol  two-vahrcd;  nectary  one-  MIGHTY,  a.  (from  might.)    1.  Strong; 

vairad,  involving  the  genu.    One  species,  a  valiant    {MUton),     «.    Powerful    (Orfie«t#}. 

gms  of  Sooth  America.  3.    Impetuous;  violent   {Itoidk),    4.  Vastj 

MIEL  (lua),  a  Flembh  painter,  bom  in  enormous |   bulky  (MiiUm).     6.  Excellent) 

1^.    He  was  the  disciple  of  Gerard  Segets,  of  superior  eminence  (J^dtn).    6.  Forcible; 

after  which  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  grestly  efficacious  (Esdras), 

improved  himself.  His  pictures  of  huntings  Mi'ghty.  ad.  In  a  great  dqjree  (iVtor). 
are  gieallyadmired,  the  figures  and  the  aninuus.  MIGMA.  (from  fxiyvw,  to  mix).  Aeon- 
being  aocorately  drawn,  and  with  much  spirit,  feet,  ointment,  or  mass  of  things  mixed  toge« 
He£edinl664.  ther. 

MI£N.  «.  (sNSfie,  Fr.)  Atr|  look  j  manner  MIGNARD  (Nleholas},  a  French  pdnter» 

{Dryden).  born    at   Troyes   about    l6U8     He  became 

MLERIS  (Francis),  or  the  Elder,  was  a  itetor  of  the  academy  of  paindns  at  Paris.    He 

discmle  of  Gerard  Douw,  and  born  at  Leyden  excelled  in  painting  historical  subjects  and 

in  1036.     He  imitated  his  master  with  great  portraits.    He  died  in  l666« 

exactness,  and  his  pictures  are  now  extreme*  Migvard  (Peter),  called  the  Roman  from 

ly  scaice  and  valuable.    He  died  in  168 1  •  his  long  residence  at  Rome,  was  the  brother  of 

MiBSii  (William),  theson  of  the  preoediog^  the  preceding,  and  born  in  l6lO.  He  is  allow- 

was  bom  at  Leyden  in  l65e.    He  painted  his-  ed  to  have  ba»n  a  supierior  artist  to  Nicholas, 

torical  sobfects,  and  also  landscapes  with  ani-  and   vras  ennobled    by  Louis  XIV.   whoie 

mals,  in  an  excellent  style.    He  was  likewise  portrait  he  painted  several  times*    He  died  in 

a  good  modeller  in*  clay  and  wax.    He  died  in  1695. 

1747.    His  son  Frauds  was  a  good  artist,  MIGNON  (Abraham),  a  painter,  bom  at 

aad  painted   in  the  same   manner  as   his  Frankfort  in  1639.    He  painted  flowers,  in- 

fitther .  sects,  fruit,  and  still  life,  after  nature,  with  won- 

MIEZA,  in  ancient  g^raphy,  a  town  01  derful  exactness.    He  died  in  1679* 

Macedonia,  titoated  near  Stagira.  MIGNONETTE,    in  bouny.     See  Rl- 

MIGHT.    The  preterit  of  iMy.  sbda. 

Might.    ».    (mishr,     Saxon.)  .  Power;  MIGRATION.  #.  (migraiiQ,  Latrn.)    1. 

MieiigMi;  ^orce  iAy&ffe)*  Act  of  changing  residence  (JSr^tra).  S.  Change 

Might  ajsrfflsatJs.     Utmost  force}  highest  of  place;,  removal  (^odworct). 

depte ofrtpength {Jhyden).  AftoRATioN  of  scuts.    See  Mbt£MP- 

MltyHTJLY.  ad.  (from  migUy.)  1.  With  sTCBoais  and  Transmigratioh. 

peat  power;  powerfully;  e£ficacious]y ;  fore-  Migration  op  birds.    It  is  believed 

tbiy  {H9oker)i    2.  Vcbememly;  vigorously;  that  outfiy  different  kinds  of  birds  anniwIW 

yoLvui  B 
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pass  from  one  country  to  another,  and  spend  the  winter,  at  least  changes  its  place,  removing 
the  summer  or  the  winter  where  it  is  most  U>  the  southern  counties, 
agreeable  to  them  ;  and  that  even  the  birds  of  7>  Stare.-— Breeds  here.  Possibly  several  re- 
our  own  island  will  seek  the  most  distant  move  to  other  countries  for  that  purpose,  since 
southern  r^ons  of  Africa,  when  directed  by  a  the  produce  of  those  that  continue  nere  seems 
peculiar  instinct  to  leave  their  own  country,  unequal  to  the  clouds  of  them  that  appear  in 
It  has  long  been  an  opinion  pretty  generally  the  winter.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many  oC 
received,  that  swaUows  reside  during  the  win-  them  migrate  iftto  Sweden,  where  Mr.  Berg^r 
ter-season  in  the  warm  southern  regions;  and  observes  they  return  in' spring. 
Mr.  Adanson  particularly  relates  his  having  6.  Thrushes. — The  fieldfare  and  the  red- 
seen  them  at  Senegal,  when  they  were  obligea  wing  breed  and  pass  their  summers  in  Norway 
to  leave  thiscountiy.  But  besides  the  swallow,  and  other  cold  countries ;  their  food  is  berries^ 
Mr.  Pennant  enumerates  many  other  birds  which  abounding  in  our  kingdoms  tempt  thena 
which  migrate  from  Britain  at  different  times  here  in  the  winter.  These  two,  and  the 
of  the  year,  and  are  then  to  be  found  in  other  Royston  crow,  are  the  only  land  birds  that 
countries}  after  which  litiej  a|^Q  iiuve  Aes^  xegularly  aad  coastandy  migrate  into Enajaad^ 
countries,  and  retuiH  toBntain.  Thereisom  and  do  npt  breed  here.  The  hawfinch  and 
of  these  migrations  he  supposes  to  be  a  defect  crossbill  come  here  at  such  uncertain  timea 
of  food  at  certain'  seasons  of  the  year,  or  the  as  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  birds  of 
want  of  a  secure  asylum  from  the  persecution  passage. 

of  man  during  the  time  of  courtship,  incuba-  9*  Chatterer.— The  chatterer  appears  annn* 

tion,  and   nutrition.     The  following  b  his  ally  about  Edinbursh  in  flocks  during  winter* 

list  of  the  migrating  species.  and  ieeda  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain* 

1.  Crows.— Of  this  Benus,  the  hooded  crow  ash.    In  South   Britain  it  is  an  accideatai 

migrates  regularly  with   the  woodcock.     It  visitant. 

inhabits  North  Britain  the  whole  year :  a  few  10.  Grosbeaks.— -The  grosbeak  and  crossbill 
are  said  annually  to  breed  on  iJartmoor  in.  come  here  but  seldom ;  they  breed  in  Austria. 

Devonshire.    It  broeds  ^00  in  Sweden  and  The  pine  grosbeak  probably  breeds   in  the 

Austria :  in  some  of  the  Swedish  provinces  it  forests  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

only  ahiftiL  iis  quarters,  in  others  it  resides  II.  BuntAOig^— All  the  genus  inhahHl  E^B* 

throughout  the  year.    Our  author  is  at  a  kiss  land  throughout  the  year,  except  the  greater 

fiMrthesMaunarrctieatoftknKwhidivtsitusin  bnunbliog,  which  is  forced  here  fovn  the 

such  nmnbnrs  in  wialer^and  quit  our  couijiHy  north  in  i«ery  severe  scMona. 

im  the  spring ;  and  for  the  arason  why  a  bird,  18.  Fincl^.<^AUeontinue  in  some  mm  pf 

isdiOK  rood  u  inch  thai  it  may  be  found  alall  ihese  kingdoms,  except  the  siskin,  whiieh  it  en 

acasonsinthiscoentry,  should  leavens.  irregular  visitant,  said  10  come  (nm  Rniaie. 

£.  Cuckoo.— rDiaappears  carW  in  autumn ;  The  linnets  shift  thcarquaslers,  broediii^iii  one 

the  jotseat  of  dais  and  J^  fottswipg  bird  is  ^stof  this island,andcctnove  with  Uieiryeaag 

quite  unknown  to  us.  to  others.     Ail  finches  feed  on   Ihe  aeeds 

3.  Wtyncek.— la  a  bind  thai  leaves  ea  in  the  of  plants. 

■rhster.    if  its  dial  be  anls  alone,  ae  aeieral  13.  Lsrks,  FlycaAelMrs,  Wagtails  and  War- 

aaaart,ahecaaaeof  itsmigialianiBvefycvidtnt.  Uers.— Ail  of  tbeae  feed  on  insects  and  worau; 

This  bird  disappears  before  winter,  and  xen*  yet  only  part  of  them  quit  these  kuigdoma, 

aita  «s  in  abe  .«pring,<a  little  earlier  than  ihe  though  the  reason  of  migution  ia  the  same  to 

eackeo.  all.    The  nightingale,  black  cap,  Jijr^eaiohiQr* 

4.  Hoopoe.-p^Comct  to  England  hot  iby  wiUow-wien,  whe«t-mr,  aivl  wluie-ihKoat, 
aocident:  Mr.  Pennant  once  indeed  heanlof  kavc  las  before  winter,  while  the  small  aod 
a  pair  t&at  attempted  id  make  their  nettiaa  di^irate  golden-crested  wren  braves  our  seneiw 
meadow  at  Selbome,  Hamphtie^  hut  were  .  eai  DtMs.  The  nugranU  of  this  j^eaus  eaata^ 
frightened  awqr  by  the  ciuioaity  of  peopk.  It  nue  4ongeM  in  Great  Britain  in  toe  somhean 
bteeds  in  Gennany.  .  eoooticB,  the  winter  in  thoae  paru  heing  Utcr 

6.  Grant.— The  wlMk  tribe,  enoept  she  than  in  th«K  of  the  north;  Mr.  Stilliagflcet 

qvail,  Uveifaeie  all  the  year  roond :  that  bmd  having  obatfved  aovcial  wheskt^ears  in  the  ide 

either  leaivca  nsy  or  eke  setirenawaads  iIk  sea-  of  Purbaok  on  the  iSth  of  Novenyfaer.    A% 

coasts.  .Ihaae  biads  are  incapable  of  very  distant  flirfite, 

6.  PigeoDs«-*-SQme  fow  of  the  ring-doves  Spain,  or  ihesoolh  of  Fnuvre.  upcobably  their 

breed  haie ;  bat  the  muliitnde  that  appeaia  in  wuuer-aajdum* 

the  winter  ia  so  dispioportMned  te  what  conti-  14.  Swalbws  and  Goat^sucker.*— Every  ape» 

nue  here  the  whole  year,  aa  te  aaake  ii  ecriain  eieaditappean  at  the  appmaoh  of  winter, 
that  ihft  neateat  pan  qoit  the  oomitiy  ia  the 

spring.    It  is  moat  probable  they  goto&weden  Wate&-Fowx. 

toteeed^d  Htem  from  ibeaoe  in  amumn;  Of  «the  vast  variety  of  watea-fowl  that  fre- 

M  Mr.  Ekmaik  uiAMt  ua,  thev  endrely  quit  qiient  Great  Britain,  it  is  amaaing  to  rcaeet 

that  conntrif  before  winter.    Maltitudea  oT  the  how  fow  are  known  to  breed  here:  shecauae 

eomiDon  wtld  pigBQos  also  make  the  Bonhem  that  principally  tugea  them  te  leave  tins  ooua- 

KHeat,  aad  viait  aaia  winttt;  not  hninombars  try  seems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  of  food« 

breed  m  Uie  hi^  diA  10  all  parts  of  this  botthedesifeofaseenieretnal.    OorcoMBliy 

island.    The  tank  abo  pnhaU^  Icaaaa  oa  ia  ia  too  popuhma  for  biids  ao  shy  and  tinad  «a 
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^yiif  tet tf*.  when  gre»t  part  of  milr    these  birdi.    Mr.  Ekmark  spealii  thus  of  th« 

Bk]t  w  t  mnt  waste,  a  tnci  of  wood*  and  retreat  of  the  whole  tribe  of  cloven-footed  wa- 

h,  doafadoi  many  spcciea  of  biide  (which  ter-fowl  out  of  his  country  (Sweden)  at  the 

IS  lii  ti«e  aaigrate)  remained   in  security  approach  of  winter;  and  Mr.  Klein  gives  nueh 

ibii|te  the  year.    Egrets*  a  specict   of  the  same  account  of  those  of  Poland  arid 

ken,  Bsv  scarce  kocwn  id  thie  island,  were  Prussia. 

antf  ines  in  prodigicnu  plentj;  and  the  20.  Rails  and  GaUinuIes.'-^Eveiy  speoiet  of 

caa.  1^  ass  totally  fonaken  this  covntsy,  these  two  genera  continue  with  us  the  whole 

M  hsoAf  in  oor  marabes ;  their  place  of  Year ;  the  land  rail  excepted*  which  is  not  seen 

iK6.Wa,a«ell«e  of  all  other  cloven-footed  nere  in  winter.     It  likewise  continues  in  lre<* 

vifeMbi  (ike  hefon  excepted)*  beios  on  the  land  only  during  the  fommcr- months*  when 

CV&,  lai  I  ipwid  to  every  one.    As  rural  they  are  veiy  numerons*  as  Mr.  Smith  tislls  oa 

moBm  Jarwajad    in    this   country*   these  in  the  History  of  Watefford*  p.  3$Q.    Qtmt 

aEoak'  wot  aore  ^td  more  disturbed ;  at  nuabeia  appear  in  Angksea  tko  latter  end  of 

iaia,WiseiieBof  alarmi*  they  were  neoes-  May*  it  is  supposed  that  thcgr  pMs  o?er  ffom 

■OM^to  wik,  dwiog  the  aamiaer*  seme  tonely  Ireland*  the  passage  between  the  two  iakads 

wkiikitaim,  being  but  small.    As  we  have  instances  of 

Oe<seaamy*  tboic  thai  build  or  lay  in  these  biide  lu^tiag  on  ships  in  the  Channel 

^itaan'Msoenifale  focka  that  impend  ever  and  the  Bay  of  Bistay*  we  HMiy  eonjectuie  their 

^Ma  tmhaad  tberc  sdU  in  vast  numbeiei  wtntev«qiMtf tcfs  to  be  in  Spain« 

kviai  ^»  fear  liroflath*  approach  of  m»0-  v                           u*      ^     i». 

kii^iradydMifauMseth^  meet  with  in  FurM^n-rooTBD  VV  atkr-Birds. 

V ^  frsaa  the  desperate  attempts  of  SI.   Phaburopes. — ^Visit   us    but    seldom; 

i|pt&arcf|^.  their  bieedtng  place  ia  Lapland*  end  other 

CuvuwrooT«i>  WATER.Fowt,  "^  2SS:-The  great^rested  grebe*  the 

-  iosH^The  white  hcroo  is  an  nn-  black  and  white  mbo*  and  the  liule  grebo* 

*K  bdt  and    wisits   ua  at  uncertain  breed  with  us*  ann  never  migrate  f  the  otbeir 

*^ .  tc  eanmoa  kind  and  the  bittern  visit  us  aeeidentally*  and  breed  in  Lapbitd* 


__  e«flew  bited.   Nme-  Ww-rooTrt  Bi.d.. 

^.ataina*  but  considering  the  93.  Avoaet. — ^Breed  near  Fossdike  in  LiQ* 

^%*^ippcar  in  winter*  it  iaproba-  colnshire*  but  quit  their  quarters  -  in  winter. 

^**  fester  port  retire  to  other  coun*  They  are  then  shot  in  dinerent  parts  of  the 

'  ^  v^dird  braeda  on  the  Grampian  kin^om*  which  they  visit*  not  regularly*  but 

• «  ^  wialibtmihooH  of  InvercaukL  accidentally. 

Si^aZJThe  -woodcock  braeds  in  the  84.  Auks  and  Guillemots.— The  great  auk 

"^«4  c|  Swakn  and  other  cold  coon-  or   penguin  sometimes  biceds  in  St.  Kifda. 


^'3.  Seoe  mi§n  bleed  here*  but  the  greats  The  auk.  the  guiUemot*  and  puQin*  ipbabit 

slicwhtrr ,  na  do  every  other  spe-  most  of  the  maritime  clifis  of  Greai-Br^ain*  in' 

amazing  numbers  during  summer.    The  black 

-'iHe   lapwing  continues  guillemot  breeds  in  the  Bass  Isle*  and  in  St* 

_;  the  ruff  breeds  heiv*  but  Kilda*  and  sometimes  in  Uandidno  recksl 

'^m  mmrr'i  ^^  i«dabank  and  sandpiper  We  are  at  a  kiss  for  the  breeding-place  of  the 

^  ia  thk  eooDtfy  acud  reside  hero.    All  other  species  *  neither  can  we  be  very  certaiii 

-^-j^BiaiBaatfaeaiaelTes  during  summer.  of  the  winter  residence  of  any  of  tbem*  ex-^ 

-  t^tnm  and  Ovitef-catcher.— The  long*  ceottng  of  the  lesser  guillemot  and  black^biHed 

'931  ^awm  and  aanderlina  visit  ua  only  in  auK,  wtuch*  during  winttr*  visit  in  vast  flocka 


•-»;  :kedoairi  mmvs  tn  sonng  and  m    the  Fnth  of  Forth.        , .  ^  ^      ..«.,» 
"  « '^ ;  set,  wbot  is  «^  siagnlar*  we  do  not        9d.  Dnrers.-*-The?e  chicflv  breed  in  tholaket 
Soodi^  Britm.    The  oyster-    of  Swedeti  and  Lapland*  aii4  ip  some  countriea 


**^v  fivca  wish  v»  the  whole  year.    The  ocar  the  pole ;  but  sobm  of  the  red-throated 

'Oik  abitr  u^  fe»*Urk  bleed   in  £og*  divers*  the  uorthern  and  tboimber*  may  bieed 

^  Tkagseev  phwet  br^eda  on  the  moiin*  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  its  isles. 
^  a  m  aHtli>  oC  ERgbod>  and  on  the       $6.  Terns.— Erery  species  breeds  herc;^  bul 

''^^mmk3lk,  leaves  us  in  the  winter. 
^«  aaislieserewirk*  that  every  speeies  of       S7.  ?etrels.^The   fulmar   breeds  in   the 

*  KMa  U  nwianit  wwnleooksy  saodpii»ers*  isle  of  St.  Kilda*  and  cofitinues  there  the  whole 

■4  itevcab  *¥tl  Sott^  V$  in  the  springi  year  except  September  and  part  of  October. 

'^'^  •  SvcdePb  P^bioct*  Prussia*  Norway^  Tbf  shearwater  visits  the  i$le  of  Man  in  April  * 

*^1rfawL%akrwd"  aa  soon  as  the  young  breeds  there;  and*  leaving  it  in  August  Or  the 

^  ^,  d^  leiMi  u>  MO  a^in,  beoamc  ihe  beginning  of  September,  disperses  over  %\l 

'^w^  0f  '»  early  in  those  oousiuies  prta  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  stermnnch 

^^^^^^Vireihane^f  tbe  meanaof  sobustingi  is  seen  at  all  distances  from  land  oo  the  s%me 

s  i^^taagHi  tefdncw  oi  the  ^Q^nA^  H9  vast  wateiy  uact ;  nor  is  ever  found  near  the 

anmcBer,  psevent  them  shore  except  by  sotne  very  rare  accident*  uolest 

•artb  wish  thw  bUfa,  in  io  the  breeding  season.    Mr.  Pennant  found 

ilMiiral  food  of  it  on  som^  &itle  nckgr  ii^  w  the  north  9i 
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Skye.    It  also  breeds  on  St.  Kilda.    He  also  iominer  to  these  fowls,  nvhich  in  winter 

suspects  that  it  nestles  on  the  Blas<}uet  isles  off  pene  over  the  greatest  part  of  Eurof>e. 

Kerry,  and  that  it  is  the  gouracr  of  Mr.  those  arctic  regions,  by  reason  of  the  thick 

Smith.  of  the  woods,  the  ground  remains  moist 

28.  Mergansers.'-^This  whole  genus  is  men-  penetrable  to  the  woodcocks,  and  other  t 

tioncd  among  the  birds  that  fill  the  Lapland  der-billed  fowl ;  and  for  the  web-footed  b 

lakes  during  summer.    Mr.  Pennant  has  seen  the  waters  afford  larves  innumerable  of 

'  the  young  of  the  red-breasted  in  the  north  of    tormenting  gnat.    The  days  there  are  li 

'  Scotland :  a  few  of  these,  and  perhaps  of  the  and  the  beautiful  mcteorous  nights  ind 

*  goosanders,  may  breed  there.  them  with  every  opportunity  of  coUectir 

sg,  Ducks.->-Of  the  numerous  species  that  minute  a  food,  whilst  mankind  is  very  spari 

form  this  genus,  we  know  of  few  that  breed  scattered  over  that  vast  northern  waste, 

here :  the  swan  and  goose,  the  shield-duck,  Why  then  should  Linn^us,  the  great 

the  eider-duck,  a  few  shovellers,  sarginies,  plorer  of  these  rude  deserts,  be  amazed  ai 

and  teals,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  wild  myriads  of  water-fowl  that  mierated  with 

ducks.  out  of  Lapland  ?  which  exceeded  in  mult 

The  rest  contribute  to  form  that  amazing  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  covering  for  eight  « 

multitude  of  water-fowl  that  annually  repair  days  and  nights  the  surface  of  the  river  Ci 

from  most  parts  of  Europe  to  the  woods  and  His  partial  observation  as  a  botanist  w 

lakes  of  Lapland  and  other  arctic  rcsions,  confine  their  food  to  the  vegetable  kingc 

(here  to  [)erform  the  functions  of  incubation  almost  denied  to  the  Lapland  waters;  ina 

and  nutrition  in  full  security.    They  and  their  tive  to  a  more  plenteous  table  of  insect  ; 

young  quit  their  retreat  m  September,  and  which  the  all-boimttful  Creator  had  sprea 

disperse  themselves  over  Europe.     With  us  them  in  the  wilderness.    It  may  be  lemai 

they  make  |heir  appearance  the  beginning  of  that  the  lakes  of  mountainotis  rocky  coui 

October ;  circulate  first  round  our  shores  j  and,  in  general  are  destitute  of  plants :  few  or  i 

when  compelled  by  severe  frost,  betake  them-  are  seen  on  those  of  Switzerland ;  and  Lin 

ielves  to  our  lakes  and  rivers.    Of  the  welv-  makes  the  same  observation  in  respect  to  1 

footed  fowl  there  are  some  of  hardier  con-  of  Lapland,  bavins  during  his  whole  tout 

stitutions  than  others :  these  endure  the  ordi-  covered  only  a  single  specimen  of  a  lemm; 

nary  winters  of  the  more  northern  countries ;  suica,  or  ivy-leaved  duck*s  meat.  Flora 

l)ut  when  the  cold  reigns  there  with  more  than  No.  470  ;    a  few  of  the  scirpus  lacustri; 

common  rigour,  they  repair  for  shelter  to  these  bullrush.  No.  18 ;  the  alopecoras  senicul 

kingdoms:    this  rczulates  the  appearance  of  or  flote  foxtail  grass.  No.  38;  ana  the  rai 

some  of  the  diver  kind,  as  also  of  the  wild  cuius  aquatilis,  No.  S34 ;   which  are  a] 

swans,  the  swallow-tailed  shield-duck,  and  the  enumerates  in  his  Prolegomena  to  that  e: 

different  sorts  of  goosanders  which  then  visit  lent  performance. 

our  cofsu.    Barentz  found  the  barnacles  with  MIKANIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

their  ilests  in  great  numbers  in  Nova  Zembla.  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  sequalis. 

(Collect.  Voy.  Dutch  East  India  Company,  ceptacle  naked ;  calyx  four  or  six-leaved ; 

8vo.  1703,  p.  19.)    Clusius,  in  his  Exot.  36li.  or  six-flowered ;  down  simple.    Fourteen 

also  observes,  that  the  Dutch  discovered  them  cies ;  natives  of  the  East  or  West  Indies  ; 

on  the  rocks  of  that  country  and  in  Waygate  or  two  of  Sierra  Leone;  some  with  scanc 

Straits.    They,  as  well  as  the  other  species  of  others  with  erect,  stems, 

wild  geese,  go  very  ht  north  to  breed,  as  ap-  MILAN,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  di 

pears  fiom  the  histories  of  Greenland  and  of  the  same  name.    It  was  the  ancient  en 

Spitzbergen,  by  Egecle  and  Crantz.    These  of  Lombardy ;  and  although  it  is  though 

birds  seem  to  make  Iceland  a  resting-place,  as  ther  to  exceed  Naples  in  size,  it  does  not 

Horrebow  observes:    few   continue  there  to  tain  above  half  the  Aumber  of  inhabitant? 

breed,  but  only  visit  that  island  in  the  spring,  is  sealed  in  a  delightful  plain,  between  tl 

and  afVer  a  short  stay  retire  still  further  north,  vers  Adda  and  Tesin ;  is  10  miles  in  cir 

30.  Corvorants. — The  corvorant  and  shag  ference,  and  called  by  the  Italians,  Milai 

breed  on  most  of  our  hish  rocks :  the  gannet  Great.   It  contains  many  fine  palaces,  but 

in  some  of  the  Scotch  isles,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  gm-emor  is  the  most  magnificent : 

of  Kerry :  the  two  first  continue  on  our  shores  a  great  number  of  churches,  convents,  h 

the  whole  year.    The  gannet  disperses  itself  tah,  and  schools.    The  cathedral  ia  in  the 

all  round  the  seas  of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuit  tre  of  the  city,  and,   next  to  St.  Petei 

of  the  herring  and  pilchard,  and  even  as  far  as  Rome,  is  the  most  considerable  in  Italy, 

the  Tagus  to  prey  on  the  sardina,  number  of  statues,  within  and  without,  is 

But  of  the  numerous  species  of  fowl  here  digious;  they  are  all  of  maible,  and  mai 

enumerated,  it  may  be  observed  how  very  few  them  finely  wrousht.    This  vast  fabric,  w 

cntnut  themselves  to  us  in  the  breeding  sea-  the  Milanese  caU  the  eiohth  wonder  oi 

•on,  and  what  a  distant  flight  they  make  to  world,  is  entirely  built  of  solid  white  ma 

perform  the  first  great  dictate  of  dature.  and  supported  by  fifty  columns.     From 

There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  but  what  we  roof  hann  a  case  of  crystal,  inclosing  a 

have  traced  to  Laplami,  a  country  of  lakes,  which,  they  say,  is  one  of  those  by  whicl 

\  fwaxmMj  and  alps,  covered  with  thick  Saviour  was  fixed  to  the  cross.    The  trei 

^my  forests,  that  afford  ihdter  daring  belonging  to  this  church  is  reckonod  the  ri< 
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rf^'.SJlll^Sl^"''^,  •  P^  ^^^^^^    _MILCH.   a.   (from  milk.)   Giring   rtilk 
fl^^U^iMQBe  has  a  library,  winch,  besides  a    iShaktpeare).  •    ^ 

ITSP^  Srfe  **^  mjnuscripta    contains        MILD.  a.  (mir©,  Saxon.)     1    Kind:  ten- 

fflSfL^*-'  y^  '^  *^^'^  P^^'y  ^    ^^''^  ?^>  indulgent;  merciful;  compassion- 
rfa^wtth  nch  pamungs.     Milan  Has  con-    ate;  clement  {Rogers).    2.  Soft;  gentle;  not 

«X^5^^!!!?'  '°  eram  C«pecial!y  rice),  violent  (Pope).    3.  Not  acrid;  noicorrwivc; 

^tS-!!!^  *      ^  manufactures  of  not  acrimonious;  demulcent;  assuasive  (At- 

^^rtnfe   stockings,  handkerchicfe,  butknoi).    4.   Not    sharp;    mellow;    sweet; 

.jaaa^^apd  silver  lace  and  embroidenes,  havinc:  no  mixture  of  acidity  (Davies), 

^  »ijiien  doths,  dass,  and  earthen-  MILDENHALL,  a  town  in  Suflolk,  with 

^aaatatMB^China.  It  has  been  several  a  market  on  Friday;  seated  on  the  Larke,  a 

u^  rfL®  -      T*"  ^^^L  ^^^?  desolated  branch  of  the  Ouse.  13  miles  N.  by  E.  of  New- 

^  f^tH^^  ^  "^^  ^i^^l*"'  *''  -^^".^   2fd^^'' *°*^  *  N-^E-  of  London.    Lon.  0. 
u?L  It  B  the  see  of  an  archbishop ;  and  is   26  E.    Lat.  52.  29  N. 

T-^TI?JL5^*^'  r*^^  north-east  of       MILDEW,  in  botany.    See  Mucor,  atrd 
iv^iadl^  north-west  of  Florence.    Lon.    QScidium. 

■^3,L^  tJ-  "  ^-  -.    u      r  T   ,  ^^  Mi'LDEw.  V,  a.    To  taint  with  mildew 

JUU4.I,  or  MiLAHBSB,  8  duchv  of  Italy,    (Gav). 

v^^H.">d78  broad ;  bounded  on  the  Ml'LDLY.  ad.  (from  mtYrf.)     1 .  Tenderly : 

h^^"^^  and   the  country  of  the  not  severely  (Dryden),    2.  Gently;  not  vio- 

^?5«  Ae  E.  by  the  republic  of  Venice  lently  (Bacon).                                               ' 

fll^^^C^"^  and  Mantoa,  on  the  Ml'LDNESS.    s.    (from    miW.)    GenUe- 

gJL   f?^"/^^^*,"^i!!^/*'"^'y**f    "*~5    tenderness;    mcicy;    clemency    (^rf. 
^  iBd  00  the  W.  by  Piedmont    and    dison).  ^ 

Zf^  The  soil  is  every  where  fertile  in        MILE,  a  measure  of  length  or  distance, 

«^J?^Z5?'  "?^'.  ^"1  ?i*^'^-  .T?*;."'    containioK  eight  furlongs.    The  English  su- 

^«e«irechia,  Testn,  Adda,  and  Ogho  ;    tute-raile  is  80  chains,  or  I760  yards ;  that  is. 

ft'^T^  **.      '  ^^  principal  of  wTiich    5280  feet.    We  shall  here  give  a  table  of  the 

^^«M^lgiorc,   Como,  and  Lugano,    miles  in  use  among  the  pnncipl  nations  of 

.-^?J»^n«  fortneri^  been  possessed    Europe,  in  geometrical  paces,  riO,000  of  which 

^^  next  by  the  Spaniards,  and  af-    make  a  degree  of  the  equator. 

^^fis  Germans,  the  troops  of  those  Ceometrical  wcau 

^^i^fodaced  a  style  of  manners,  and        Mile  of  Russia        .        -        ^        .      7^ 

^««  daiacieT,  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  of  Italy        -  ...   iqqo 

^.  ttseat  from  what  prevails  in  any  of  England        -  -        -      1200 

^^^t^Italy ;  and  nice  observers  imagine  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  -     I6OO 

^'^^w*  in  the  manners  of  the  Milanese       Old  league  of  France        -        -        .    150O 

«;uftoes,  fbmiality,  and  honestv  impnted        The  small  league,  ibid.        .        -         2000 

** ikee  D^ioDSy  blended  with  the  natural        The  meaa  Ifeagiite,  ibid.         -  -    250O 

*^  rf  the  Italians.     This  duchy  was        The  great  league,  ibid.  .  3000 

^5  wemm  by  the  French  in  1790,  and       Mile  of  Poland  .  -      3000 

*^  the  principal  part  of  their  Cisalpine  re-  of  Spain  -  .        •       3428 

**.    Oo  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  how-  of  Germany        -        -        .        4000 

y*  -^  ^Tgp,  it  was  soon  reconcjuered  by  the  of  Sweden        -  .  .    5000 

<^  At  present  it  ts  at  the  disposal  of  the  of  Denmark  -  .         5000 

»2B»«^French.  ^    „.  .,      .  of  Hungary  .  .  6000 

JULAZZO,  a  strong  seaport  of  Sicdy,  m 

v^HS-OEaMxia.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  MFLESTONE.  $.  (mile  and  stone.)  Stone 
^  Wcr  town  }  the  upper  is  very  strong,  and    set  to  mark  the  miles. 

^  ^»«f  has  a  fine  square,  with  a  superb        MILETO,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in 
^^Bttb.    It  is  seated  on  a  rock,  on  the  W.    Calabria  Ulteriore,  with  a  bishop's  see,  five* 
1^  tf  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  13  miles  W.  of    miles  from  Nicotera. 

«iBL    Lon.  15. 34 £.  Lat. 38.  12^.  MILETS,   anciently  Miletus,    a  town 

HILBORN-FORT,  a  borough  in  Somer-  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Natolia,  64  miles 
*^^  vfaidi  has  no  market,  but  sends  two  S.  of  Smyrna.  Lon.  27.  14  £.  Lat.  38. 
BBB^  10  oailiament.     It  has  manufactures   22  N. 

■fwilea  tioth,  linen,  and  hosiery;  and  is        MILETUS  C^nc.  geog.)*  a  town  of  Crete 

'^  ^  boBch  of  the  Parret,  two  miles  E.    mentioned   by  Homer;   but   where  situated 

^  ^'.  orSbciborD,  and  1 15  W.  bv  S,  of  Lon-    does  not  appear.    It  Is  said  to  be  the  mother- 

^  Loa.SL38W.  Lat.  60.  53  N.  town  of  IVfiletus  in  Caria,  whither  a  colony 

VILBOURNE  (I^vJ^O  <^°  Endish  divine,    was  led  by  Sarpedon,  Minos's  brother,  (Epho* 

*«^.M.  and  rector  of  St.  Ethelburga  in    rus,  qnoted  by  Strabo.)   Milesii,  the  people, 

*^^    He  pohlished   several  single  ser-    (Ovid.) 

■*fi?oeticalTcrMoo  of  the  Psalms,  and  se-  MiL«Tus(anc.  0eog.)»  a  celebrated  town  of 
^  yons  and  pamphlets,  for  which  Pope  Asia  Minor,  on  the  confines  of  loiiia  and 
^  ^  a  piaee  in  the  Doociad.  He  died  Caria.  It  was  the  capital  city  of  all  Ionia,  and 
A  fTM,  famous  both  for  the  arts  of  war  and  |kace.    It 
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fits  sUualfd  about  lOstadit  tooth  of  the  moath  MrUARY.a.  (miitiiM^Lat.  millet.)  Small; 
of  the  river  Maeander,  near  the  aea-coatt.  It  resembling  a  millet-seed  ^Ckeifne^, 
was  founded  by  a  Cretan  colony  under  Miletus,  Miliary  fmyzk,  A  fever  that  produces 
\he  companion  of  Bacchus;  or  (according  to  small  eruptions.  See  Medici nb. 
others)  by  Neleus  the  son  of  Codrus;  or  by  MVLlCE.s.  (Ft A  Sundins force  (^Temple), 
Sarpedon  a  son  of  Jupiter.  It  has  successively  MILITANT. e.(mi/i/aiu, Latin.)  l.Ftgbt- 
bccn  called  Lele^geis,  Pithyusa,  and  Anactoria.  ing;  prosecuting  the  business  of  a  soldier 
The  inhabitantSt  called  Melesii,  were  very  (.Spenser),  2.  ^.ngsged  in  warfare  with  hell 
powerful,  and  long  maintained  an  obstinate  and  the  world.  A  term  applied  to  the  church 
war  aoeinst  the  kings  of  Lydia.  They  early  of  Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  church 
appliea  diemselves  to  navigation,  and  planted  triumphant  iHogers). 
no  less  than  80  colonies,  or  (according  lo  Ml'LITAR.  Mi'litart.  a.  (jstfi/oru, 
Seneca)  380,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Latin.  Miliiar  is  now  out  of  use.S  1.  Bo- 
lt was  the  only  town  that  made  head  against  gaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier;  soldieny  (5Aal- 
Ale3(ander,  and  with  much  difficulty  takeo.  It  ipeare),  2.  Suiting  a  soldier ;  pertaining  to  a 
gave  birth  to  Thales.  soldier;  warlike  iPrior),  3.  Effected  l^  sol- 
Mi  lbtus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  (led  from  diers  iBaron). 
Crete  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Minot,  whom  he  Military  tsnurrs.  See  Tenurb, 
mcditaled  to  dethrone.  He  came  to  Caria,  Fbooal  system,  and Kvight. 
where  he  built  or  conquered  a  city  which  he  Military  ways  {vitt  militares),  are  the 
called  by  his  own  name.  larae  Roman  roads  which  Agiippa  procured 
MILFOIL,  in  botany.  See  Achillea.  to  be  made  through  the  emrpire  in  the  time  of 
MILFORU,  a  town  of  the  state  of  De-  Augustus,  for  the  more  conveoient  marching 
laware,  in  the  countjr  of  Sussex,  seated  at  of  troops  and  convevancc  of  carriages.  K. 
the  source  of  a  small  river,  16  miles  from  the  Bergier  has  written  the  history  of  the  origin, 
bay  of  Delaware,  and  150  S.  of  Philadelphia,  prosress,  and  amazing  extent  of  these  military 
Ml lford,  a  town  of  S.  Wales,  in  rem-  roads,  which  were  paved  from  the  gates  of 
biokeshire,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Milford  Haven.  Rome  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  eoopire. 
A  company  of  oiutkers,  from  America,  have  See  Way. 

formed  a  phin  for  establishing  here  a  whale  MILITIA,  in  general,  denotes  the  body  of 

fishery  in  tne  southern  seas.    A  new  quay  has  sokiieis,  or  those  who  make  a  profession  oC 

been  built,  and   a  considerable  number  of  arms.     In  a  more  restrained  sense,    militia 

buildings  erected  toward  forming  a  town.    It  denotes  the  trained  bands  of  a  town  or  couritry, 

is  six.  miles  W.N.W.  of  Pembroke^  and  six  who  arm  themselves,  upon  a  short  warning, 

SbS. W.  of  Haverfordwest.  for  their  own  defence.    So  that,  in  this  sense. 

Ml  L  FOR  D  Ha  V  B  N,  a  deep  ihlet  of  the  Irish  militia  is  opposed  to  regular  or  stated  troops. 
sea,onthecoastof  Pembrokeshire*  It  branches  With  us,  however,  militia  signifies  the  na- 
off  into  so  many  creeks,  secured  from  all  tionalaoldieiy;  the  standing  force  of  the  nation. 
winds,  that  it  is  esteemed  the  safest  and  most  It  seems  universally  agreed  by  all  hbtorians, 
capacious  harbour  in  Great  Britain ;  but  its  that  kin^  Alfred  first  settled  a  national  militia 
femole  situation  greatly  impairs  its  utility.  At  in  this  kmwdom,  and  by  his  prudent  discipline 
lheentrance,ontneW.  pom t, called StiAnn*s,  made  all  the  suljecli  of  hu  dominions  sol- 
is  an  old  lighthouse  and  a  blockhouse.  Here  diers;  but  we  are  unfortunately  left  in  the 
ibe  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  dark  as  to  the  particulars  of  this  celebrated 
VIL  bnded,  on  his  enterprise  against  Richard  regulation 

III.    A  packet*boat  sails  hence  every  day.  The  feodal  military  tenures  were  establbhed 

except  Tuesdiy,  for  Waterford,  in  Ireland.  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  sometimes  of 

MILIANE^  a  town  of  the  state  of  Alters  attadi  against  foreign  enemies :  (see  this  Die- 

in  Tremesen,  with  a  castle.    It  is  seated  in  a  tionaiy,  title   Tekurbs.)    For  the  further 

country  fertile  in  oranges,  citrons,  and  other  defence  in  cases  of  domestic  insur.ections  or 

fruits,  the  best  in  Baibaiy.  Lon.  9. 36  £.  Lat.  feftigQ   invatioiu,  various  other  plans  have 

35. 15  N.  been  adopted,  all  of  them  tending  to  unite  the 

MILIARIA*  (aij/tarja,  from  msImi,  mil-  character  of  a  citiaen  and  soldier  in  one.  First, 

let:  so  called  because  the  small  pustules  or  The  Assise  of  Arms,  enacted  97  H.  2»  end 

vesicles  upon  the  skin  resemble  millet  seed),  afterwards  the  staL  of  Winchester,  13  E.  I.  c. 

Miliary  fever.    A  genus  of  disease  in  theelass  6^  obliged  every  man,  accordinf;  to  his  state 

fimda,  and  order  esanthemata  of  GoUen;  and  degree,  to  provide  a  certain  (quantity  of 

characterised  by  synochoa:  eM  stega  oonsi-  socharmsas  were  then  in  use;  and  it  was  part 

derable :  hot  stage  attended  with  anxiety  and  of  the  duty  of  constables  under  the  latter  sutute 

frequent  sighing ;  perspiration  of  a  strong  and  to  see  sooh  arms  provided.    These  weapons 

peculiar  smell ;  eruption  preceded  by  a  sense  were  changed  by  stat.  4  ft6  P.  &  M.  c.  3»  Into 

of  pricking,  first  on  the  neck  and  nraast,  of  more  modem  ones;  but  both  these  provisions 

small  red  pimples,  which  in  two  days  beoome  were  repealfd  by  stats.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  S5 ;  tl  Jac. 

white  pnstalca,  deammate,  and  are  anooeeded  L  c.  28.    While  these  continued  in  force,  it 

bj^  feesh  pimples.    For  the  eroption  Mnllar  to  waa  usual,  from  time  to  time,  for  our  prhiccs  Ip 

■ulioria*  but  onatteBded  with  mm*    SceSv-  wie  commissions  of  array:  and  send  into 

PAUimA'  ereiy  county  officers  in  wtiom  they  oouH 
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and  amy  (Or  let  lo  ntlilary  tktiff  edonUes  unless  in  eaie  of  lATanoa  or 

ffler j  tk  iadlabfttatt  of  erery  cJutrict  ^  and  the  actual  reboHioo  within  the  realm,  (or  any  of  hi  • 

faaGftfaeconiinision  of  array  waa  settled  in  migtsty's  domioioos   or   territories*  stai.  k6 

pdisBegi,aaoo5Hien.  4«90aatopieventthe  Geo.  3.  c.  3.)  nor  in  any  case  ooanpeHed 

isstnaa  therein  of  any  new  n«>al  cbiises.  to  march  out  of  the  kingdom'    They  are  to  be 

hum.  fL  S.  p.  668, 7.     See  8  Bep.  S7^»  &c.  exercised  at  stated  times  ^  and  their  disetpline  in 

i«  it  «s  ahn-pvorided  by  atata,  I  £•  3.  st.  2.  ^nc»l  isrlibeml  and  easy  ^  but  when  drawn  out 

«.  &,  7  fS  £.  3.  at.  5.  c  8»  thai  no  man  into  acUial  service,  they  are  snljeefr  to  the  ri- 

ibfldi  be  compelled'  to  go  oat  of  the  kingdom  ^urs  of  mai^ial  law,  as  necessary  u>  keep  them 

aimoe,  oor  o«4of  hia  shire,  hot  in  cases  of  in  order.    This  is  tho  constitutional  secwrity 

■pK  aDeesMy ;  dot  shoold  provide  soldiers  which  our  laws  have  piovided  fi»r  the  puhlic 

aasbyesosoi  of  parliament.    About  the  »eaee,  and  for  fleeting  the  realm  against 

JBgi  «f  kiag  Henry  VllI,  or  his  children,  foreign  or  domcsuc  vioieaoe.    Seestais.  9  Gveo. 

Sfswfms bqgan  to  be  iiHiodoced,  as  standing  3.,c.  SO:  ^  Geo.  3.c*49;  l6Geo.  d.Ck3:  18 

npBBMiiciof  the  eiowti  to  keep  the  coun-  Geow  3«  ec.  14,  59 :  19 Geo»  3. c.  7S:  96  Geo. 

SB  aaiMiy  ostler ;  fbr  we  find  them  men-  3.  c  107 :  and  1  Coinm.  410^  &e. 

aneA  •  Mwn  offieers  in  the  stat  4  &  5  P.  The  act  reducing  into  one  all  the  laws  relal- 

&lic3,  dHMBgb  ihcy  had  then  mot  been  ing  tothemilitiaisstat.«6Geo.  3!.o.  107*  This 

l^m«;fbr  Casadeo  speaks  of  them  in  the  mentions  the  particular  quota  of  each  county 

iae  il«Ba  £iiaaheth«  as  extraosdinanF  ma*  and  district  in  England  and  Wales,  the  whole 

TCeoartitiiied  only  in  times  of  difficulty  number  amounting  ft>  3O,740*    Atid  it  i^  by 

<^  ^Bffx.    But  Che  intKKioction  of  these  tfiii  act  provided,  tSat  in  cases  of  actual  inva* 

sflienfenaiicy,  whiohconuined  in  sipn  or  imminent  danger  thereof,  and  in  oaSes  of 

mwers  as  the  old  commis*  rebellion  and  insurrection,  bis  msyesty  may 

thelaisertoftllintodisus^.  embody  the  militia :  and  if  parliameni  is  noi 

h Insane  ihing^  ooniianed  till  the  re|>eat  then  sitting,  tliey  are  to  me«t  by  pfoclamation 

''  %«a«es  of  armoor  in  the  feign  of  kiac  in  14  days. 

^sftsL^  after  which,  when  kin||  Charles  I.  Subsequent  acts  have  given  dse  to  the  suppl«-> 

^  '«a|  ka  northern  expeditions,  issued  mentary  militia,  the  local  militia  &c.  but  we 

«sf  lieutenancy,  and  exerted  some  have  oot  room  to  describe  these  acts  here. 

3B«s,  m^eh  having  been  long  etc-  ^ILJIUM,  Mi&lbt,  in  botany,  a  genua 

Kibooght  to  belong  to  the  crowTn,-  of  the  digynia  order,  belong[ing  to  the  triandria 

lyertion  to  the  long  oarliameat^  class  of  plants; 'and  in  the  natural  method 

^^^pswer  of  the  militia  dici  inheiently  rankii^.under  the  fourth  order,  Gramina*  The 

^^-^  *inei  beioc  now  unsupported  by  calyx  is  bivalVed  and  uniflorous;  thecorol  is 

aM  founded  only  vpon  imme-  very  shorty  the  stigmnta  pencil-like.    Them 

This  question,  long  i^kated  are  five  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 

''Bkiiais  ieat  Msd  reaentteent  on  both  sidbs,  is  the  panitum,  or  common  millet.    This  is  a 

■Bae  ai  lenph  the  imniediate  cause  of  the  najtive  of  India,  but  is  now  «Hnmonly  cultivat'* 

tt  rapcan  beiweca  llle  king  and  his  parlia*  ed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  as  an  escultmc 

BC:  dv  two  booses  not  only  denying  this  gram.    It  rises,  widl  a  roM-like  stalk,  three 

ef  the  cit>wn,  the  legslity  of  which  or  four  feet  high,  and  channelled,   at  e««ry 

he  somewhat  dpuotful^  btit  jofni   there  is  one  reed-like  leaf,-  which  ia 

their  own  batids  the  entirA  joined  on  the  top  of  the  sheath>  end  embraces 

af  iie  eailitisi  j  thb  iilegslity  of  which  snd  covets  that  joint  of  the  sulk  hek)w  the  leaf  $ 

eaoid  sever  be  any  doubt  at  all.  this  sheath  is  closely  covered  with  soft  hairs, 

I  sAer  tho  jestoration  of  king €harhss  II.  but  the  leaf  which  u  expanded  has  none.  The 

ihe  mtlsiary  tennres  wete  abolished,  ic  lop  of  the  stalk  is  tcffminatcd  by  a  large  loos4 

«« <*ti^|M  ^'^'OftT  to  ascertain  the  power  of  panicle,  which  bangs  od  one  side,  having  a 

'^  m&^M^  So  recogdise  thto  so)^  right  df  th6  eha^  flower,  whieh  is  siusoecded  by  a  small 

<"*a  ie  nsvem  aiiii  command  them,  and  tb  louna  seed.    There  sre  two   varieties)    one 

>u  the  whole  mfto  a  more  rKUlar  method  of  with  wfaitei  and  the  other  with  black  se^s ; 

*^^  aahnnii nation       And  the  order  in  but  they  do  not  difier  in  any  other  particular. 

^M  die  miliria  novr  standi  by  latf  ii  prinoi*  This  plant  is  gieatly  coltivated  iu  the  oriental 

f^  hak  open  th^  stets.  13  C.  9^  o.  6:  14  countries,  tfnd  from  whence  vfe  ans  annually 

C^S  c3;  15C»  S.  c»  4.  which  were  then  furnished  vvith  it»    It  is  sekbm  cultivated  in 

Qwtai   It  m inxt  the  two  last  of  them  are  Britain,  but  in  small  gptfdens,  (or  feedingof 

iffaiimij  wtpeaiedi  bat  many  of  thsir  psot-  pbuki^,  where  the  sSeds  geneildljf  ripen  very 

*■«•  sae  le-omrled  v#ith  tne  addition  of  Well*    It  ii  need  as  an  ingredient  in  puddincs^ 

^  sew  if^iitfinns  by  the  nres^t  militia  and  b  by  some  people  ereatly  esteemed.    Tho 

"*<:  ifaegBieral  scheme  of  wnich  b  to  dis*  sl5eds  milst  be  sown  in  the  banning  of  April, 

Yi^r  s  f I  iflim  nlirtiht^  nf  the  inhabitants  of  upon  a  v^rm  dry  soil,  but  not  loo  thick, 

*^  eson^  choseo^  bf  lot  formerly  for  thtee^  becaust  th«  plants  divide  into  several  branches, 

ht^v  (kyauu^  Geo.  3.  c.  107)  (or  Jivt  and  should  have  much  room.    When  they 

^is^ *^^*^  bf  the  lord  lieutenant^  the  come  ap»  they  should  be  cleansed  from  weeds ; 

^^  iicole^»cs»  ntid  other  prhidipsl  land*  After  wnich  they  will  in  a  short  time  get  the 

h^  ooder  a  cosDisusscon  from  ths  crown,  better  of  diem,  and  prevent  the  future  g^wth. 

^  SIS  MC  fpmp^Ubte  to  msrch  out  of  In  August  the  seeds  tvill  ripeB»  vtfhen  fjtm 
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ifant  must  be  cut  doi«^,  and  the  seeds  beaten  soon  separates  into  two  substances;  a  soil 

•ar,  as  is  practised  for  other  grain ;  but  if  it  is  white  part  known  by  the  name  of  curd,  and 

Bot  protected  from  bir(|s^  they  will  devour  it  as  fluid  part  called  whey. 

noD  a^  it  begins  to  ripen.       ^  Thus  we  see  that  milk  may  be  easily  sepji 

Milium.  (fRt/iuiR.)    Grutum.    In  medi-  rated  into  three  parts 3  namely,  cream,  curd 

cine;  a  very  white  and  hard  tubercle,  in  size  and  whey. 

^d  colour  lesembling  a  millet-seed.    Its  seat  is  1.  Cream  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  ii 

immediately  under  the  cuticle,  so  that  when  consistence  increases  gradually  by  exposure  t 

pressed  it  escapes,  the  contents  appearing  of  the  atmosphere.     In    three   or  four  days  1 

an  atheromatous  nature.  becomes  so  thick  that  the  vessel  which  cor 

Milium  solis.    See  Lithospermum.  tains  it  may  be  inverted  without  riskinc  an 

MILK,  (^milch.  Germ,  lail,  Fr).     A  fluid  loss.    In  eight  or  ten  days  more,  itssur&ce  i 

secreted  by  peculiar  glands,  and  designed  to  covered  over  with  mucors  and  byssi,  and  i 

nourish  young  animals  in  the  early  part  of  has  no  longer  the  flavourof  cream,  but  of  ver 

iheii  life.    It-  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  a  fat  cheese.  This  is  the  process  for  making  whs 

mild  saccharine  taste^  and  a  slightly  aromatic  in  this  country  w  callea  a  cream-cheese, 

smell.    It  is  separated  immedidcelv  from  the  Cream  possesses  many  of  the  properties  c 

blood  in  the  breasts  or  udders  of  female  ani-  an  oil.     It  is  speciGcally  lighter  than  water 

nals,    Man,  quadrupeds,  and  cetaceous  ani-  it  has  an  unctuous  feel;  stains  clothes  precise! 

nals    are   the   only  creatures   which  aflbrd  in  the  manner  of  oil ;  and  if*  it  is  kept  fluid 

milk.    All  other  animab  are  destitute  of  the  it  contracts  at  last  a  taste  which  is  very  analo 

organs  which  secrete  this  fluid.    Milk  difiers  sous  to  the  rancidity  of  oils.     When  Kec 

g^tly  in  the  several  animals.  boiling  for  some  time,  a  little  oil  makes  it 

This  fluid,  the  next  in  importance  of  all  appearance,    and    floats    upon    its    surface 

the  animal  liquids  to  blood,  has  oeen  examined  Cream  is  neither  soluble  in  alcohol  nor  in  oils 

veiy  largely  by  diflerent  chemists,   and    its  These  properties  are  sufficient  to  shew  us 

analysis  is  curious  and  important.    Scheele,  that  it  contains  a  quantity  of  oil ;  but  this  ot 

Foureroy,  and  Vauquelin,  rarmentier,  Di^-  is  combined  with  a  part  ot  the  curd,  and  mix 

cux  anci  many  others  have  given  particular  ed  with  some  serum;  cream,  then,  is  00m 

attention  to  this  subject,  and  from  their  united  posed  of  a  peculiar  oil,  curd,  and  serum.    Th4 

labours  the  following  general  account  of  its  oil  may  be  easily  obtained  separate  by  agi< 

properties  may  be  given.  tating    the  cream  for  a    considerable    time 

Milk  is  a  white  opaque  fluid,  capable  of  This  process,  known  to  ever^  body,  it  called 

mobtening  all  substances  that  can  be  moisten-  churning.    After  a  ctrtoin  time,  the  cream 

ed  by  water:   but  its  consistence  is  greater  separates  into  two  portions;  one  fluid,  and 

than  that  of  water,  and  it  is  slightly  unctuous :  resembling  creamed  milk ;  the  other  solid,  and 

like  water,  it  freezes  when  cooled  down^to  about  called  butter. 

30^;  but  Parmentier  and  Oeyeux  (bund  that  Butter  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  possesses  the 

its  freezing-point  varies  considerably  in  the  properties  of  an  oil,  and  mixes  readily  with 

milk  of  diflerent  cows,,  and  even  of  the  same  other   oily    bodies.    When    heated    to    the 

cow  at  diflerent  times.    Milk  boils  also  when  temperature  of  g^,  it  melts,  and  becomes 

sufficiently  heated;    but  the  same  variation  transparent;  if  it  is  kept  for  some  time  melt« 

takes  place  in  the  boiling-point  of  diflerent  ed,  some  curd  and  water,  or  whev,  separates 

milks,  though  it  never  deviates  very  Hr  from  from  it,  and  it  assumes  exactlv  the  appear- 

the  boiling-point  of  water.   Milk  is  specifically  ance  of  oil.    But  this  process  <wprtves  it  in  a 

heavier  than  water,  and  lighter  than  bloody  great  measure  of  its  peculiar  flavour, 

but  the  precise  degree  cannot  be  ascertained.  When  butter  is  Kept  for  a  certain  time,  it 

because  almost  every  particular  milk  has  a  becomes  rancid,  owing  in  a  p>od  measure  to 

specific  gravity  peculiar  to  itself.  the  presence   of  these  foreign  ingredients; 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  for  it  butter  is  well  washed,  and  a  great  por- 

time  at  rest,  there  collects  on  its  surfiMse  a  tion  of  these  matters  separated,  it  does  not 

thick  unctuous  yellowish -coloured  substance,  become  rancid  nearly  so  soon  as  when  it  is 

known  hj  the  name  of  cream.    The  cieam  not  treated  in  this  manner.     It  was  formerly 

appears  sooner  on  milk  in  summer  than  in  supposed  that  this  rancidity  was  owing  to  the 

wmter,  evidently  owing  to  the  difierence  of  developemeut  of  a  peculiar  acid ;  but  Par^ 

temperature.    In  summer,  about  four  days  of  mentier  and  Deyeux  nave  shewn  that  no  acid 

repcMC    are  necessary  before    the   whole   of  is  present  in  rancid  butter.    When  butter  is 

the  cream  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  li-  distiUed,  there  comes  over    water   an  acid, 

ouid;  but  in  winter  it  requires  at  least  double  and  an  oil,  at  first  fluid,  but  afterwards  con- 

tne  time.  crete.     The  carbonaceous  residuum    is   but 

After  the   cream    is  separated,  the  milk  small, 

which  remains  is  much  thinner  than  before.  Butter  may  be  obtained  by  agitating  cream 

andith&sa  blueish-whttecolour.  Ifitisheat-  newly  taken  from  milk,  or  even  by  agitating 

ed  to  the  temperature  .of  100*,  and  a  little  milk  newly  drawn  from  the  cow;  bot  it  is 

rennet  (which  is   water  digested  with  the  usual  to  allow  cream  to  remain  for  some  time 

inner  coat  of  a  calfs  stomach,  and  preserved  before  it  is  churned.    Now  cream,  by  stand- 

"^*^ '""I'Ws  poured  into  it,  coagulation  ensues;  ing,  acquires  a  sour  taste;  butter,  tKerefore, 

coagohim  is  broken*  the  milk  very  is  commonly  made  from  sour  cream.    Eresh 
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Ctos  tt^mra  at  ieittt  Tour  times  as  maeh  card  by  the  action  of  the  alkaU.   Indeed,  when 

dasai  Mm«  it  yic!<l9  its   butter  as  sour  a  strong  heat  has  been  used,  charcoal  precipi- 

aam  na;   oooaequenLly   cream    acquires,  tates  as  the  solution  cools.    The  matter  dis- 

it  faei^  kept  for  some  time,  new  properties,  solved  by  the  alkali  may  be  separated  from 

aeacseqaeDee  <rf'wliieh  it  is  more  easily  con*  it  by  means  of  an  acid;  but  it  has  lost  all  the 

y^  um  botter.     When  very  sour  creatn  properties  of  curd.    It  is  of  a  black  colour, 

V  chased,  every    one    who   has    paid    the  melts  like  tallow  by  the  application  of  heat, 

fsa&si  ttatioo  most  have  perceived,  that  leaves  oily  stains  on  paper,  and  never  acquires 

t^^esEBiik,    after    the  churning,  is  not  the  consistence  of  curd.    Hence  it  appears 

BOQ^vnar  as  the  cream  had  been.    The  that  curd,  by  the  action  of  a  fixed  alkali^ 

kcr,  B  ail  cases,  b  perfectly  sweet ;  conse-  is  decomposed,  and  converted  into  two  new 

«e^f  tae  acid  which    haa    been  evolved  substances;  ammonia,  and  oil,  or  rather  fat. 

Gi  B  a  peat  measare  disappeared  during  Cord  is  soluble  also  in  acids.    If,  over  curd 

^  paeea  ef  ehorains.     ft  nas  been  ascer-  newly  precipitated  from  milk,  aad  not  dried, 

aadfteaeam  may  he  churned,  and  botter  there  are  poured  eight  parts  of  water,  oontain- 

^sQBB^  (ko>|^  the  contact  of  atmospheric  ing  as  much  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids  a^ 

csWikesdnded.     On  ^e  other  hand,  it  gives  it  a  sensibly  acid  taste,  the  whole  is 

^  bosAaed,  Chat  when  cream  is  churned  dissolved  after  a  little  boiling.    Acetic  acid 

aoekttvfb  air,  it  abaorfas  a  considerable  and  lactic  acid  do  not  dissolve  curd,  when 

^fBmm^g,  very  much  diluted;  but  these  acids,  when 

Is  ^  OSes  dtere  is  a  considerable  extri«  concentrated,  dissolve  it  readily,  and  in  con- 

eM  rf^  daring  the  choming  of  butter,  siderable  quantity.    It  is  remarkable  enoueh, 

^B  ihe  flcwKneiia,   it   can  scarcely  be  that    concentrated    vegetable    acids    dissolve 

^M  diii  te  gaaa  is  carbonic  acid.    Dr.  curd  readily,  but  have  very  little  action  on  it 

^^iffiiw,  that  during  the  churning  there  when  they  are  very  much  diluted ;  whereas  the 

^■aaaBSffieHipetatuie  amounting  to  four  mineral  acids  dissolve  it  when  much  diluted; 

^^1^  but  when  concentrated,  have  either  very  little 

^^keii  sbe«ir  that  considerable  cbemi*  effect  on  it,  as  sulphuric  acid,  or  decompose 

*^^ie!poo  dosing  the  process  of  churn-  it,  as  nitric  acid.    By  means  of  this  last  acid, 

^  ^  Wtion  keq»  the  different  sub-  as  Berthollet  discovered,  a  quantity  of  azotic 

^^>  fluacty  and  enables  them  to  act  gass  may  be  obtained  from  curd. 

^^ifcer.     The  expulsion  of  carbonic  Curd,  as  is  well  known,  is  used  in  making 

^'Bnb  lor  the  diminution  of  acidity  cheese;  and  the  cheese  is  the  better  the  more 

'^e^;  while  the  other  phenomena  it  contains  of  cream,  or  of  that  oiKr  matter 

aupfioce  that  the  cream,  before  which  constitutes  cream.    It  is  well  known 

r^  unites  to  a  new  portion  of  to  cheesemakers,  that  the  goodness  of  it  de« 

pends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  manner  of 

J^  iftuiij  of  the  oil  of  cream  for  the  separating  the  whey  from  the  curd.    If  the 

^  ^^edieots  is  such,  that  it  never  sepa-  milk  is  much  heated,  the  coagulum  broken 

^  nujiieiely  frons   them.    Not  only  are  in   pieces,  and  the  whey  forcibly  separated, 

^  ai  whey  always  found  in  the  cream,  as  is  the  pracdce  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 

eeftais  oil  is  constandy  found  in  the  cheese  is  scarcely  gpoa  for  any  thing; 

au&  and  whey;  for  it  has  been  as-  but   the   whey   is   delicious,   especially   the 

I  V  actual  experiment,  that  batter  whey  last  squeezed  out,  and  butter  may  be 

^  tx  ^leafned    hy  chnming  whey.     97  obtamed   from  it  in   considerable   quantity. 

^^^  pcais  of  wh!ey  yiekl  at  an  average  This  is  a  full  proof  that  nearly  the  whole  creamy 

^^va  psuiA  of  hatter.    This  aoconnts  for  a  part  of  the  milk  has  been  separated  with  the 

^  ««Q  known  to  those  who  superintend  whey.    Whereas  if  the  milk  is  not  boo  much 

^ro,  liiM  a  good  deal  more  butter  may  heated  (abeut   100  deffrees  is  sufficient),  if 

^fbabed  from  the  sameouantity  of  milk,  the  coagulum  is  allowed  to  remain  unbroken, 

'  it  is   chomcd  as  arawn  from  the  and  the  whey  separated   b}r  very  slow  and 

the  cream  alone  is  collected  gentle  pressure,  the  cheese  is  excellent;  but 

Uie  whey  is  almost  transparent,  and  nearly 

Tbe  bouennilk,  as  Fmnentier  and  Deyeux  colourless. 

^>^BBd  by  cspefimeDt,  possesses  precisely  Good   cheese   melts  st  a  moderate  heat ; 

^?mties  of  milk  deprived  of  cream.  but  bad  cheese,  when  heated,  dries,  curls, 

1  UBd,  wlach    may  be   separated  from  and  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  burning 

^"^wfikhf  fconet,  has  mati]^  of  the  pro-  horn.    Hence  it  is  evident,  that  good  cheese 

Vdeifif  ooagtatated  alhamen.    It  is  white  and  contains  a  onantity  of  the  peculiar  oil  which 

*^;  nd  when  all  the  mobture  is  squeezed  constitutes  trie  distmguishing  characteristic  of 

'^  ^  hs  a  gjDod  deal  of  brittleoeis.    It  js  in-  cream ;  whence  its  flavour  and  smell. 

^^  m  WBier ;  hot  pore  alkalies  and  lime  This  resemblance  of  curd  and  albumen 

^t  it  leadiiy,  cspeoaOv  when  assifltttl  by  makes    it   probable   that  the  coagulation  of 

^'  ol  when  feed  alkali  h  used,  a  great  milk  and  albumen  depends  upon  the  same 

^fi? sf  amnepia  b  emitted  daring  the  so-  cause.     Heat,    indeed,    does    not   coagulate 

^^  Hm  aohnsoB  of  cord  in  soda  is  of  a  milk,  because  the  ctird  in  it  is  diluted  with 

^«in;atleMtiflicat  is  employed;  owing  too  Iai|^  a  qnantityof  water;  but  if  milk  is 

P^  IS  te  sepMstioa  of  charcoal  from  the  boiled  in  confact  with  air^  a  pellicls  soon  forms 
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on  Its  soriacey  which  hat  the  properties  of  curd,  the  acetic :  yet  vinegar  may  be  obtained  fi 

If  this  pellicle  is  removed,  another  succeeds  j  milk  by  a  very  simple  process.    If  tosomevi 

and    by  continuing  the  boilingi   the  whole  more  than  81bs  troy  of  milk  six  spoonful 

of  the  curdy  matter  may  be  separated  from  alcohol  are  added,  and  the  mixture  well  cor 

snilk.    When  this  pellicle  is  allowed  to  re-  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  support 

main,  it  falls  at  last  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves-  mentation,  provided  attention  is  paid  to  al 

sel ;  where  being  exposed  to  a  greater  heat,  the  carbonic  acid  \ffas  to  escape  from  tim 

it  becomes  brown,  ana  communicates  to  milk  time,  the  whey,  hi  about  a  month,  will 

that  disagreeable  taste  which,  in  this  country,  found  converted  into  vinegar, 

is  called  a  sin^d  taste.    It  happens  more  rea-  Milk  is  almost  the  only  animal  substa 

dily  when  milk    is   boiled  along  with  rice,  which  may  be  made  to  undergo  the  vinous 

fiour,  &c.  mentation,  and  to  afibrd  a  liquor  resemb 

If  to  boiling  milk  there  is  added  as  much  wine  or  beer,  from  which  aloohol  may  be  s< 

of  any  neutral  salt  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolve-  rated  by  distillation.    This  singnlar  tact  aa 

Ing,  or  of  sug^r  or  of  sum  arable,  the  milk  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Tarti 

coagulates  and  the  euro  separates.    Alcohol  they  obtain  mil  their  spiriiu«iis  liquors  fi 

also  coagulates  milk}   as  do  all  acids,  ren-  mare's  milk.     It  has  oeen  ascefuined,    t 

net,  and  the  infusion  of  the  flowers  of  arti-  milk  is  incapable  of  being  converted  int6  v% 

choke  and  of  the  thistle.    If  milk  is  diluted  till  it  has  become  sour ',  aHer  this  nothin 

with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water»  it  cannot  be  necessary  but  to  place  it  in  the  proper  temp 

made  to  coagulate  at  all.  lure  j  the  fermentation  beg^s  of  iu  own 

3.  Whry,  after  being  filtered  to  separate  a  cord,  and  continuies  till  the  formation  of  yi 

Quantity  of  curd  which  still  continues  to  fioat  u  completed.    Scheele  had  shewed  that  n 

tnrough  it,  is  a  thin  pellucid  fluid,  of  a  yel-  was  capable  of  fermenting,  and  that  a  gi 

lowish-green   colour   and    pleasant  sweetish  ouantity  of  carbonic  aoid  gass  was  extrica 

taste,  in  which  the  flavour  ot  milk  may  be  dis-  from  it  during  this  fermentation  ^  but  he 

iiirguished.    It  alws^s  contains  some  curd :  not  suspect  that  the  result  of  this  fermeotat 

nearly  the  whole  may  be  separated  by.  keep-  was  the  fonoati^n  of  an  inCoxicadng  liq 

inathe  whey  for  some  time  boiling}  a  thick  similar  to  wine.    The  Tartars  call  the  vint 

wnite  scum  gathers  on  the  surface,  which  is  liquid  which  they  prepare  kumiss.    A  v 

known  by  the  name  of  skim-curd.    When  exact  account  of  its  preparation  and  niedi 

this  scum,  which  consists  of  the  curdy  part,  uses  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Grieve,     i 

is  carefully  separated,  the  whey,  a(Ver  being  the  article  Kt/Miaa. 

allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  hours,  to  When  milk  is  distilled  by  the  heat  ol 

give  the  remainder  of  the  curd  time  to  preci-  ,water-bath,  there  comes  over  water  having  t 

pitate,  is  decanted  off  almost  as  colourless  as  peculiar   odour  of  milk :    which   pntreil< 

water,  and  scarcely  aiiy  of  the  peculiar  taste  and  consequently  contains,  besides  mere  w 

of  milk  can  be  distinguished  in  it.    If  it  is  ter>  some  of  the  othec  constituent  parts 

now  slowly  evaporated|  it  deposits  at  last  a  milk.    After  some  time  the  milk  coagulat 

number  of  white-coloured  crystals,  which  are  as  always  happens  when   hot  albumen  i 

sugar  of  milk.    Towards  the  end  of  the  eva-  Quir^ft   a    certain    degree  of    oonceniratic 

poration,  some  crystals  of  muriat  of  potass  There  remains  behind  a  thick  ttnctuous  y 

and  of  muriat  of  soda  make  their  appearance,  lowish^white  substance,  to  which  Hoffm 

According  to  Scheele,  it  contains  also  a  little  gave  the  name  of  frauchippan.    This  sit 

phosphat  of  lime,  which  indeed  may  be  preci-  stance,  when  the  fire  is  increased,  yields 

pitated  by  ammonia.  first  a  transparent  liquid>  which  becomes  gi 

After   the  salts  have  been  obtained  from  dually  more  cdoored^   some  very  fluid 

whey,  what  remains  concretes  into  a  jelly  on  comes  over,  then  ammoiMai  an  acid,  and 

eoolmg.    Hence   it   follows  that  whey  also  last  a  very  thick  black  oil.    Towards  the  e 

contains  gelatine.    Whey,  then,  is  composed  of  the  process  carbureted  hydro^n  gass  is  d 

af  water,  sugar  of  milk,  gelatine,  muriat  of  enmpi*    "Ther^  remains  in  the  retort  a  w 

potass,  and   phosphat  of  lime.    The  other  which  contains  casbonat  of  potass,  nHiriat 

salts  which  are  sometimes  found  in  it  aia  potass,  and  phosphat  of  lime;  andsometin 

Only  accidentally  present.  maflmesiay  iron,  and  raariat  of  soda. 

.  If  whey  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time.  Thus  we  see  that  oow't  milk  ii  cotnpo« 

it  becomes  sour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  6f  the  following  iogiedicnts: 

ruliar  acid  known  by  the  name  of  lactic  acid.  j^  Wmr,           «.  Muriat  6f  sdAi, 

IS  to  Uus  proper^of  whev  that  we  are  to  ,  (^^                ^^  f^^^  ^ ^^^ 

ascribe  the  acidi^  wfaioh  m^k  coiitracUj  for  ^  q^^             g.  SMphw, 

neither  cuid  nor  cream,  perfectly  freed  from  ^^  Gulttin,         9.  VH^n^  of  lime, 

serum,  seems  suicepuble  of  aoquti ma  aad  pro-  ^  §„-,  ^  ^Ift 

parties.    Hence  toe  nason  also  that  anlk,  ^^ 

a/ter   it    beoomet   sons,   always  coac^ates.  The  aiilk  of  all  otlMr  animalsi  as  far  as 

Boiled  milk  has  the  property  of  continmng  has  hitherto  been  oxamioed,  ooAsistfe  nearly 

longer  swett,  but  it  b  sio^olar  enough  that  the  lame  idgtedieots :    but  there  is  a  ve 

it  rutis  sooaer  to  pntfafoctioo  thaa  oidioaiy  gnoat  difilsreBed  iis  tbeir  pfs^rtien ;  and  v 

shall  examiiia  those  diflMnoai,  in  the  mo 

vi  of  milk  diftia  coo^idaiaUy  fion  impoftint  kiadi^  u  sooeiactly  as  possible. 
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fiMi  iA9b-^TU»   is   Mcrttei   by  the  accoid  Mcscw,  and  U  act«d  wpon  by  all  cOa- 

^aytf  i^bht  of  tha  iiaair  in  wothm,    Tbe  fabning  nubittidocs  like  the  muk  of  animals*-* 

mmij  onpui  m  cMHiinitad  by  the  great  ton-  tf.  In  raspect  of  the  time  ^digtstwn.   Di«ring 

flMtiitt  pads  ittoated  in  the  fat  of  both  the  fint  noon  of  digestion  the  chyle  is  cruda^ 

ka%  above  the  tfioaculiis  pecioialis  tttiyor.  and  the  milk  less  sobacted;  but  towaids  the 

Faa  odi   aeinns   cofoposing  a  mamipaiy  ttrelfth  boar  after  eating^  th#  chyle  is  changed 

^Ikra  arisea  a  radicle  of  a  bctifertfils  or  tato  blood,  and  then  the  milk  beoomes  ^ellow- 

f^K^lnaa  docft.     All  these  caiMdi  gradually  ish  and  nauscoos,  and  is  spit  out  by  thelniant. 

mimH^  are  termioaitd  without  miutomo-  Hence  the  best  time  for  aiving  suck  is  about 

•  ■'Ae  japUil  of    the  bieasis  by  marty  the  fourth  or  fifth  hour  after  meals. — 3.  In  ra- 

eai^vhich  upon  picsaore  (xmr  forth  milk,  speot  of  tha  time  qfter  delivery.    The  milk 

Aeaull  af  fiaih  dxaiwQ  milk  b  ptecdiar,  laoratad  immediately  after  delivery  is  serous^ 

siaal,  fatauoBy  and  not  diaigreekble.    Its  purges  the  bowch  of  the  infimt,  and  is  called 

■E  laemih,  aolt,   bland,  agreeable.    The  eomttum*    But  in  the  foUowins  days  it  be- 

^ak  ^antf  ia   gl«ater    tnan  water,  but  eomes  ihioker  atid  more  pure,  and  the  longer  a 

B^  tea  bbdd  $  Itottae  it  swims  on  it.    Its  nnrsa  anakles,  the  thiaker  the  milk  is  secreted ; 

■Hs  akite  aad  opaque.    Id  oansifleiice  it  thus  new«boni  infeots  cannot  retain  the  milk 

sdiufi  saoeoaa.    A  drop  pat  on  the  nmi  of  a  nviie  who  has  given  soak  for  a  twelve- 

WMtdanHrtty  if  the  ttnlli  be  good  month,  on  account  of  its  spissitude.^— 4.  in 

ri^fcgrciiaw.     The  milk  mot  frequent^  lespcct  of  yZiad  ar  tafdictaaf  •    Thus  if  a  nurse 

bk^H  be  secreted  in  tha  last  months  of  eat  garlic,  the  milk  becomes  higlily  imprag- 

f^ikj)  but  Od  th«  third  di^  after  delhtiy,  natad  with  its  odour,  and  is  disagreeable.    If 

•am aft  tilled  eeltl^m  ia  sapamtcd ;  and  she  indu]|e  too  fraely  in  tha  use  of  wine  or 

■  iapk  pne  miOk  la  sacRted  rary  copiously  bcari  the  mlant  baaamcs  ilK    From  giving  a 

Id 


^•t  from  Its  abundatMa^  ofim  porgiiig  medicitie  to  a  miiae,  the  child  also  is 

pa  from  the  nipples.  P^^i^ »  ^"^  lastly,  children  affeeted  with  tor- 

•foailkhadauypiomotadfay  miaa  of  tha  bowda,  arising  from  acids,  are 

infriit,  it  ofttn  aontinuca  maaiy  often  cnied  by  giving  tha  nurse  animal  food^— 

^'alas  a   fresh    pf^ancy  supervene.  6.  In  respect  of  tba  effeeiiont  tff  ike  mind, 

»^aia  iwimlljr  aomtsd  within  twenty-  There  are  frequent  asamples  of  lofiinta  being 

^>^f  noraea,  is  various,  according  as  seiaad  with  oonvulsiotis  from  sucking  mothers 

*<^i*Mnt  mmf  ha  more  or  less  chylous,  irritated  by  anger.    An  infant  of  one  year  old, 

(^  ikat  not  oaove  than  two  pounds  of  while  ha  stickM  milk  from  his  eoragca  mother, 

^»  Aoiofid  fffom  five  or  six  pounds  of  on  a  sudden  waa  seiaad  with  a  fatal  hamorr- 

^  fiat  ifaeru  lunre  been  known  nuiaes,  hags  and  tlied.    Infonts  at  the  breast  in  k 

*^mepRB  fmm  tbnr  breasts  two,  or  even  short  time  pine  away,  if  the  nurse  be  afflicted 

**^  tbce  minds,  in  addition  to  that  with  grievous  oara;  and  there  are  also  infanta 

^murcfaSd  ma  aockcd.    That  the  origin  who  after  every  coition  of  the  mother,  or  even 

'  tt  ^1  is  derived  from  chyle  carried  with  if  she  menatruate,  are  taken  ilL 

*  Umd  of  dw  — tmmary  arteries  into  the  The  use  of  the  mother's  milk  is,  I .  It  affords 

^aMv  ttfic  off  the  breasts,  b  evident  from  the  native  alimant  to  the  new-born  infant,  in 

aaaeeo|Boas  accretion  a  little  after  meakj  which  rmect  milk  diflfers  little  fVom  chyle. 

^dsiiaidHA  aecretioD  fnmi  fiMtig^;  from  the  Those  children  ale  the  strongest  who  are  no»^ 

^  aad  tmie  of  food  or  medicmes  in  the  rishad  the  longest  bv  the  mother's  milk.    2. 

asilk:  and  laatly,  from  its  spontaneous  The  oolostrum  should  not  be  r^eoied ;  for  it 

for  hmnoars  perfectly  animal  be-  relaxea  tha  boweb,  which  in  new-born  infants 

.       L  ought  to  be  open,  to  clear  thair  intestines  of 

Tie  astt  ^f  a  saaman  differs:  1.  in  respect  the  meconium,    a.  Lactation  defends  the  mo- 

^>al    Hae  nsilk  of  a  woman  who  suckles,  ther  from  a  danprous  refluie  of  the  milk  into 

vcigBto-aninial  food,  never  acesccs  the  blood,  whence  lacteal  mctastasb  and  leu- 

^Qntaneoiisly,  althov^  axpoiad  oorrhsa  are  so  frequent  in  lying-in  women  who 

ka  to  the  beat  of  a  furnace.    But  do  not  give  suck.    The  motion  of  the  milk  abo 

gradually  in  an  open  vesselt  and  being  hastened  through  the  breast  by  tlie  sucb- 

eoDtiniiea  thin,  awaat,  and  bland,  ins  of'  the  child,  prevents  the  very  coanmon 

appean  lo  be;,  that  tha  easaous  and  induration  of  the  breast,  which  arises  in  coi»- 

poiftaoofaetc  together  b^  means  of  aaqunice  of  the  milk  being  stagnated.    4.  Men 

■e  tntimatrly  than  in  taa  milk  of  may  live  upon  milk,  unless  they  have  been 

and  do  not  ao  easily  sepamta )  hence  accustomed  to  thr  drinking  of  wine.    For  all 

-      .at  ia  ptcacnted.    It  does  aoeoce,  if  m^tioos,  the  Japanesealone  excepted,  nae  milk, 

*^arbo3odwithvine|pr,  juice  of  lemons,  and  many  live  upon  it  alone.     Lntly,  for 

^^■voite,  spirit  of  vitnol,  or  with  tha  hi»>  many  fUaeases,  especially  tha  gout,  tcorvy,  dy- 

^^iBisifa.    ItioGDagoiaiBd  withthe  acid  sentery,  and  phthisod  tabes  of  the  different 

*^  or  nine,  and  bydieacid^tttricjuiaa  of  viscara,  a  milk  diet  is  reckoned  amo^git  the 

^<itt;  fwf  inftnti  nflm  vomit  up  thecoi^  most  efficacious  famadieB» 

fy  aulk  of  the  none.    The  miHi  of  a  Attet  miM.— This  more  nearly  rasenblee 

^7\miiMi  este  livco  Wm-  v^tahla  food  human  tnilk  than  any^dwf .    The  cieam  b  in 

^  Bse  cava  wUk^  MWf  and  of  iti  owA  maU  i|nmiiy:  b)r  fetation  it  givaa  » buttn^ 
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which  19  soft,  white,  and  nearly  tasteless.    It  MFLKMAID.  t.  {milk  and  maid.)  Wo- 

soon  beoomcs  very  rancid,  owins  probably  to  man  employed  in  the  dairy  {Addison). 

iU  retainiD|(  a  portion  of  the  acid.    By  stand-  MTLKMAN.  i.  {mM  And  man.)    A  maa 

ing  it  deposits  much  of  the  curd  even  before  it  who  sells  milk. 

becomes  sour.  MIXKPAIL.  t.  (mt/it  and  pat/.)   Aveaacl 

GoaiM  mt/A.— This  is  very  thick,  yellowish,  into  which  cows  are  milked  (JFaiit), 

and    pleasantly  fla?oured.      It  is  somewhat  Ml'LKPAN.  #.  (mt/ir  and  pan.)  Vessel  in 

denser  than  cow's  milk ;  is  remarkably  thick  which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy  {Bacon). 

and  unctuous,  and  will  keep  a  long  time  with-  MU.KPOTTAGE.  t.  (mtM  and  potlage."^ 

out  growing  sour,  or  sensibly  changing.    By  Food  made  by  boiling  milk  with  water  and 

agitation  it  gives  a  very  firm,  solid,  and  white  oatmeal  {Locke), 

butter.    It  abounds  in  curd :  iu  sugar  is  small  MrLKSCORE.  #.  {milk  and  score.)    Ac* 

in  ouantity,  but  separates  with  ease.  count  of  milk  owed  or  scored  on  a  board 

Sheep's  milk  resembles  cow's  veiy  closely  in  {Addison). 

taste  and  appearance.    It  yields  abundance  of  MPLKSOP.   «.  (milk  and  sop.)   A  soft, 

cream,  whicn,  by  chumins;,  affords  much  but-  mild,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  man  {Spens.), 

ter;    but  a  butter  that  alwaya  remains  soft.  MrLKWHITE.    a.     {milk   and    wkiie.^ 

The  quantity  of  curd  is  large,  and  it  has  a  very  White  as  milk  {Drvden). 

fat  and  unctuous  appearance,  and  a  peculiar  MFLK WOMAN,  s.  (faiMand  wman.)  A 

taste,  which  is  always  very  distinguishable  in  woman  whose  business  is  to  serve  families  with 

ewe*milk  cheese.  milk  {Arhutknot). 

jtfar«*5  miM  is  thin  and  insipid,  and  does  not  MI'LKY.  o.   (from   milk,)     1.  Made  of 

coagulate  with  vinegar.     It  is  remarkable  for  milk.    2.  Resembling  milk  {Arhnlknoi).    3. 

the  small  quantity  of  cream  which  it  gives.  Yielding  milk  {Roscommon).    4.  Soft;  gen- 

and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  separating  the  tie;  tender;  timorous  {Shakspewre). 

butter  from  it  bv  agitation.  Milky  way.    Via  La^iea,  or  Oalaxf,  %. 

All  these  species  of  milk  resemble  each  other  broad  track  or  path,  encompassing  the  whole 

esscntiallY  in  the  number  and  general  chemical  heavens,  distinguishable  by  its  white  appear* 

nature  of  the  ingredients ;  but  great  diversity  ance,  whence  it  obtains  the  name.    It  extends 

appears  in  their    respective  proportion,  and,  itself  in  some  parts  by  a  double  path,  but  for 

apparently,  in  the  mode  of  their  mixture,  the  most  part  it  is  single.     Its  course   ilea 

Thus,    cow's  and  sheep's  milk  yield  cream  through  the  constellations  Cassiopeia,  Cygntit, 

easily  by  repose,  the  consistence  of  which  is  Aquila,  Perseus,  Andromede,  partofOphia- 

greater  than  in  the  others,  and  the  butter  of  cus  and  Gemini,  in  the  northern  hemisphere; 

which  separates  more  perfectly.    There  is  an  and  in  the  southern,  it  takes  in  part  of  Scorpio^ 

equal  difference  in  the  consistence  of  the  curd ;  Sagittarius,  Centaurus,  the  Argp-navis,  andthe 

that  from  cow's  and  ihcep's  milk  being  dense,  Ara.    There  are  some  traces  of  the  same  kind 

and  readily  separating:  by  the  usual  coagulating  of  light  about  the  south  pole,  but  they  are  small 

substances;   while  the'  curd  from  ass*s  and  in  comparison  of  this:   Uiese  are  called  1^ 

mare's  milk  always  remains  thin  and  of  nearly  some  luminous  spaces,  and  Magellanic  cloodb  ; 

a  creamy  consistence.  The  only  general  agree-  but  they  seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the 

ment  which  the  authors  of  these  experiments  Milky  way. 

have  been  able  to  make  on  this  subject  is,  that  The  Mtlky  way  has  been  ascribed  to  various 

where  the  curd  is  tough  and  zelatinous  the  causes.    The  ancients  fabled,  that  it  prooMded 

butter  is  readily  separabfe  from  the  cream,  and  from  a  stream  of  milk,  spilt  from  the  breast  of 

all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  milk  are  more  Juno,  when  she  poshco  away  the  in£uit  Her. 

easily  obtained  by  cnemical  means.  cules,  whom  Jupiter  laid  to  her  breast  to  render 

To  Milk.  t^.  a.  (from  the  noun.)   1.  To  him  immortal.    Some  again,  as  Aristotle,  &c. 

draw  milk  from  the  breast  by  the  hand  {Pope),  imagined  that  this  path  consisted  only  of  a  cer- 

2.  To  suck  {Shakspeure).  tain  exhalation  hanging  in  the -air;    while 

MiLK-TEBTH.     SccTeetR.  Metfodorus,  and  some  Pythagoreans,  thooriit 

Milk-vbtcr.    In  botany.    See  Astr  a«  the  sun  had  once  gone  in  this  track,  insleaaof 

OALUS.  the  ecliptic;  and  consequently  that  ita  white- 

MiLK-wooD.    In  botany.    See  Brosi*  ness  proceeds  from  the  remains  of  his  light. 

iiVM.  But  it  is  now  well  known,  by  the  help  of  tele* 

MiLK*W0RT.    In   botany.     See   Poly*  scopes,  that  this  track  in  the  heavens  ooosialB 

ALA.  of  an  immense  multitude  of  stars,  seeming 

MtLK'THitTLB.    See  Carduvi.  very  close  together,  whose  mingled  light  f^ves 

MFLKEN.  a.  (from  milk.)  Consisting  of  this  appeaimnce  of  whiteness ;  by  Milton  bemo- 

milk  {Temple).  tifully  described  as  a  path  *'  powdered  with 

MrLKER.  i.  (from  milk.)  One  that  milks  start.^ 

animals  (Dryden).  MILL.  s.  (lAvXn;  m^ln,  Saxon.)  An  en- 

MI'LKIMESS.  «.  (from  milht.)  SoAncsa  gine  or  fabric   in  which  com    is    ground 

like  that  of  milk;  approRch  to  the  nature  of  to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is  commmoteii 

milk  {Plover).  {Sharp). 

MI'LKLIVERED.  a.   {milk  and   liver.)  7o  MiLL.tr*  a.  (from  the  ooun;  fivViTy)    I. 

Cowardly;  timorous;  fainthearted  {Shake,}.  To  grind;   to  comminitta.    S.  To  bCRt  up 
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^xxUte.  3.  To  samp  coin  in  the  miiiU  (iU-  on  the  rock,  and  the  coarse  of  it  was  parallel 
aMt\  with  the  channel.    It  was  bared  by  the  flood 
Tdt  first  obrioiB  niethod  of  reducing  com  about  twentv-five  yards  only  in  length,  but 
izm  Am  lor  bread  would  be,  by  the  simple  was  evidently  continued  for  several  further ; 
opdient  of  pounding.     And    that  was  for  havioff  origtnalljr  begun,  as  the  nature  of  the 
^ibeoDl)r  ooe  which  was  practised  by  the  mond  evinces,  just  above  the  large  curve  in 
Twoa  desoendanu   of  Adam,  and  actually  the  channel  of  the  Mcdlock. 
csDiBDEd  in  use  among  the  Romans  below  For  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  of  the 
tkiop  of  Vespasian.    But  the  process  was  Roman  state,  there  were  no  public  bread* 
tsT  OE^  improved   by  the  application  of  a  bakers  in'  the  city  of  Rome.    They  were  first 
raeiqi  power,  and  the  intToooction  of  mill-  introdilced  into  it  from  the  east  at  the  concIa« 
^sto.  This,  like  moat  of  the  common  refine-  sion  of  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  about  the 
BessiBdomesticIife,  was  probably  the  inven-  year  1G7  before  Christ.    And,  towards   the 
lin  gf  the  antediluvian  world,  and  certainly  close  of  the  first  century,  the  Roman  families 
fortind  ia  some  of  the  earliest  ages  after  it.  were  supplied  by  them  every  morning  with 
A:sd':ikc8MMt  of  them,  it  was  equally  known  fresh    loaves   for   breakfast.    But   the  same 
is  ik  cast  and  west.     Hence  the  Graols  and  custom,    which    prevailed    originally  among 
Bijn  ^ftti'    fetniliari^   acquainted   with  the  Romans  and  many  other  nations,  has 
aKOKST  hsod-mtUa  before  the  time  of  their  continued  nearly  to  the  present  time  among 
fcttaiaia  to  the  Romans ;  the  Britons  parti-  the  Mancunians.    The  providing  of  bread  for 
ccuirdEOii^inshing  them,  as  the  Highlanders  everv  fiunily  was  left  entirely  to  the  attention 
ad  sc  dia^^ish  them  at  present,  by  the  of  the  women  in  it.    And  it  was  baked  upon 
isk  andbttons  of  querns,  comes,  or  ttfmes.  stones,  which  the  Welsh  denominate  greidtols, 
Axi  to  dee  the  Hjomans  added  the  very  and  we  gredles.    It  appears,  however,  from 
«U  iavoMioD    of    water-mills.     For   this  the  kilu-burnt  pottery  which  has  been  disco* 
the  world  is  pretty  ceruinly  indebted  vered  in  the  British  sepulchres,  and  from  the 
of  Italy;  and  the  machine  was  British  appellation  of  an  odyn  or  ouen  remain- 
in  the  coon  try  at  the  conquest  ing  among  us  at  present,  that  furnaces  for 
.    This»  therefore,  the  Romans  baking  were  generally  known  among  the  origi- 
rily  introduce  with  their  many  nal  Britons.    An  odyn  would,  thenefore,  be 
laments  among  us.    And  that  they  erected  at  the  mansion  of  each  British  baron, 
<^i(tbe  British  appellation  of  a  water-  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  retainers :  and 
■'i^aegests  of  itaeJt;  the  mWfii  of  the  when  he  and  they  removed  into  the  vicinity  of 
^alad^ntsb,  the  muli,  meil,  and  melin  a  Roman  station,  the  oven  would  be  rebuilt 
^>JkBBoncxn9,  and  the  Irish  muilean  and  with  the  mansion,  and  the  public  bakehouses 
^^  bang  all  evidendy  derived  from  the  of  our  towns  commence  at  the  first  foundation 
ieom  mda^  ssod  moiendinum.    The  subject  of  them   Onehakehouse  would  be  constructed, 
Asioi   OBPrersally     adopted    the     Roman  as  we  have  pre\iously  shown  one  mill  to  have 
aM^  ket  appUed  it,  as  we  their  successors  been  set  up  for  thepu  bite  service  of  all  the  Man- 
^.  coif  10  tne  Soman   mill;    and  one  of  cunian  families.  One  oven  and  one  mill  appear 
tewai  Mohably  erected  at  every  stationary  to  have  been  equally  esublished  in  the  town. 
77  ia  the  liofodom.    One  plainly  was  at  Man-  And  the  inhabitants  of  it  appear  imroemorially 
saaer,  semng  equally  the  purposes  of  the  accustomed  to  bake  at  the  one  and  grind  at  the 
:»a  ttd^  aecummodation  of  the  garrison,  other.    Both,  therefore,  were  in  all  probability 
^  oaeaikNie  woald  be  sufficient,  as  the  use  constructed  at  the  first  introduction  of  water- 
ed'aad-mills  rematned  very  common  in  both,  mills  and  ovens  into  the  country.    The  great 
aevkavin^  been  found  aoout  the  site  of  the  similarity  of  the  appointments  refers  the  coosi- 
^csD  nmcnlarly;  and  the  ecneral  practice  deration  directly  to  one  and  the  same  origin 
ka^diaeeQdcdaaiougus  nearly  to  the  present  for  them.     And  the  general  nature  of  all  such 
rri£   Socfa  it  would  be  peculiarly  necessary  institutions  points  immediately  to  the  first  and 
•  bare  m the  eamp»  that  the  garrison  might  be  actual  introauetion  of  both.    And,  as  the  same 
paritbl  aptoat  a  aic;ge*    And  the  water-mill  establishments  prevailed  equally  in  other  parts 
^MaacheAer  was  fixed  immediately  below  the  of  the  north,  and  pretty  certainly  obtained  over 
c^Kie-iekl  and  the  town,  and  on  the  channel  all  the  extent  of  Roman  Britain,  the  same 
d  the  Medlock.     There,  a  little  above  the  erections  were  as  certainly  made  at  every  sta- 
*ttat  ford,  the  sluice  of  it  was  accidentally  tionary  town  in  the  kingdom. 
^varocd  aboot  30  years  ago.    On  the  margin  For  the  description  of  different  kinds  of 
^  ^s-croft,  and  opposite  to  some  new  con-  mills,  see  our  articles  Corn-mill,  Bolting* 
csaians,thecurrentofthe river, accidentally  mill.  Flour-mill,   Oil-mill,   Roll- 
f^AAwTth  the  rains,  and  obstructed  by  a  ing-mill.    Water-mill,  Wind-mill, 
^  broke  down  the  northern  bank,  swept  &c. :  and  for  the  theory  of  mills,  see  the 
oif  t  laf|e  oak  opon  the  edge  of  it,  and  dis-  article  Mill    in    Dr.    Hutton's    excellent 
^  t  kn^  tunnel  in  the  rock  below.  '  l*his  Mathematical  Dictionary ;  Gr^ry's  Mecha- 
^W  aoce  laid  open  in  part  with  a  spade,  nics,  vols.  1  and  2 ;  Brewster's  Ferguson ;  and 
'^^^tored  entiieiy  nooovered  at  the  top,  was  Faber  on  Hydraulic  Machines. 
^insd  in  width,  and  another  in  depth.  Mill  (John),  a  learned  English  divine, 
^p&aXh  nanosred  to  the  bottom.    The  born  at  Shap  in  Westmoreland,  about  l645. 
^iowea  cvciy  where  the  marks  of  the  tool  In  1661  he  was  entered  a  servitor  of  Queen's 
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eo1lt||9«    Oxfoid^    of  which   h^  tftHwnA*  •9e  whb  iuU  ia  various  articfei  of  pet 

became  fellow.    In  1681  he  took  his  dogKcof  merchandise,  and  who  did  not  make  up  tl 

D.D.  aad  about  Uie  tame  tima  was  appointed  goods  whieh  he  s^. 

chaplain  to  the  king.    In  l6t«  he  was  elected  Before  I^ittletoo's  time^  however,  a  soni 

Sineipa!  of  Edmund  hall.    His  edition  of  the  what  nicer  characteristic  than  letms  compal 

rsek  Testament,  which  will  carry  his  name  hie  with  his  notion  appears  to  have  beIon» 

down  to  the  latest  posterity,  was  puhltshad  to  them;  for  Shakspeaie,  ia  his  Henry  f\ 

about  a  fortni^t  before  his  death,  an  event  makes  Hotspur,  when  ooaaplaioing   of  tl; 

that  happened  m  170?.  daiutineM  or  a  courtier,  say,  **  He  was  pe 

Mill  (Henry),  principal  engineer  to  the  fumed  like  a  inillaner.'*   The  Act  seems  to  b 

New  River  company,  was  born  in  London  U^t  there  were  mi lleoen  of  several  kinds:  a 

about  I6t0,  and  educated  at  one  of  the  univer*  horse^milleners,  (for  so  those  persons    wei 

sities.    His  skill  in  mechanics  rtooiiimended  called  who  make  ornaments  of  coloured  worsts 

him  to  the  New  River  company,  in  whose  for  horses);  haberdashers  of  small  wares,  ili 

service  he  was  for  many  yeais  ocAire  his  death  milleners  of  Littleton;  and  milleaers  such  i 

10  1780.    He  wa^  employed  in  various  other  those  now  peeuUarly  known  by  that  nam^ 

vrorks,  pavticularly  in  supplying  the  town  of  whether    male    or    female,   aad    to    whoc 

Nortlompion  with  water,  for  which  he  re-  8hakspaaK*s    allusion    seems     omst    appr< 

oeived  the  freedom  of  that  oorpoiafioo.  priate. 

MiLL-cocs.  #.  The  dcnticulatioos  on  the  ,  Lastly,  Dr.  Johnsoa,  in  his  Dictionary,  d< 

cbcnmfereaoe  of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  nves  the  wpcd  fvam  iM^ii#r,  an  inhabitant  < 

into  other  vi^ieels  (.Moriimir).  Milan,  frooa  whence  people  of  this  professioi 

Mill-dam.  «.  The  mound  by  which  the  first  came,  as  a  LombwdiA  abankor. 

Hater  is  kept  up  to  raise  it   for   the   mill  Mi'LLENIST.  t.  (fMrnmiV/f,  LatM.)  On 

{Moriitker) .  that  holds  the  millennium. 

MiLL-HORtc.  s.  Horse  that  turns  a  mill.  MILLENNIUM,  "  athousaadi  years;*'  gr 

MiLL-MOUwrAiN.      See    Linum     ca«  nerally  employed  to  denote  the  thousand  yeai 

TB ARTicuM.  during  whieh,  according  to  an  aneieat.tfaaitioi 

MiLL-STOHE,  in  amineralogicalview,  isa  in  the  church,  gi^ondtd  on  soKie  doubtfn 

species  of  the  aggregate  earth  named  arcoarius  tests  in  the  Apocalvpsa  and  other  soriptufea 

or  sand'Stone.    See  Arbnarius.  our  blessed  Saviour  shall  reign  with  the  laithfu 

MILLEA.    In  bouny,  a  genus   of  the  upon  earth  after  the  6rst  lesunection,  befor 

class   hexandria,   order    monogynia.     Coral  the  final  oompletioB  of  beatitude.    Thougl 

funnel-form,  whh  a  six-parted,,  flat  border;  there  has  beta  no  age  of  the  cbuich  in  whicf 

anthers  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corol;  the  milleoaiom  was  not  admitted  byfindividiia 

germ  pedicelled ;  capsule  superior.    One  spe-  divines  of  the  first  eminencsa,  it  it  yet  evideni 

oes!    a  Mexican    plant,  with   large  white  Aom    the   writings    of  EMcbiiN,    Itenvos, 

corol.  Origon,  aad  others  anpng  the  ancients,  as  wel 

MILLEFOLIUM.     (mill^Iium,     from  «•  <N>m  the  hiatof ies  of  Dupka,  Mo^b^in,  aad 

mUUe,  a   thousand,  and  folium,  a  leaf;  m  «11  the  moderns^  that  it  was  never  adopted  bj 

named  from  its  numerous  leaves).    See  Mb-  the  whole  diupch,  or  made  an  arliele  •«  the  es* 

Lias  A.  tablished  creed  in  any  aation, 

MILLEMORBIA.     (millemarhia,     from  About  the  middle  of  the  foufth  eenliwy  tht 

mille,  a    thousand,  and  morbus,  a  disease;  millenarians  held  the  (bllowiog  leney:    1st, 

so  called  from  ito  use  in  many  diseases.)    See  That  the  city  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuih, 

ScBOPHULARiA  VULGARIS.  and  that  the  land  of  Judaa  should  be  th^ 

MILLENA'RIAN.  t.  (from  mUhnarius,  habitatiwi  of  those  who  were  to  roiga  on  cartl 

Lat.)    One  who  expecU  the  millennium.  1000  ypars.    8dly,  That  the  first  wsurrectior 

MILLENARY,  a.   {mWenarius,  Latin.)  was   not   to    be   confined    to  the   martyrs 

Consisting  of  a  thousand  {Arlmlhnot).  but  that  dftei  the  fall  of  Antichrist  all  the  jus 

M1L1.ENER,  or  Milliner,  one  who  were  to  riie,  and  all  that  weie  on  the  earth  wen 

sells  ribbands  and  dresses,  particniarly  head^  continue  for  that  space  of  time.    3dly,  Thai 

dresses  for  ladies;  and  who  makes  up  thoia  Christ  shall  dieneeaie  down  from  heavaa,  an^ 

dresses.  be  seen  on  earth,  and  reign  there  with  hii 

The  derivation  of  this  worfl  is  much  disput-  servants.    4thly,  That  the  saints  dnrUig  thk 

ed.    It  cannot  be  from  the  French,  as  some  period  shall  enjoy  all  (he  ddighte  of  a  terrcstcia] 

pretend ;  for  the  French  express  the  notion  of  paradise. 

millener  by  the  circumlocution  mercAeade  de#  These  opinions  were  (banded  upon  seveid 

modes.  passages  of  scripture  which  the  milleuaiianc 

Littleton,  in  his  English  and  Latin  diction-  among  the  fiithers  un4arslood  in  no  other  than 

ary,  published  l677»  defines  millener,  '<  ajaek  a  literal  sense,  but  which  the  moderns,  whu 

i>f  all  trades;**  q.  d.  miilinaiius^  or  milU  mer-  hold  that  opinion,  coosider  as  partly  literal  ami 

dum  uendl/br;  that  is, ''  one  who  sells  a  thou-  partly  raeuphorical.    Of  these  panages,  that 


sand  dfilRNant  sorte  of  thiags."  This  etymology  upon  whicir  the  oeatcrt  strasa  has  been  laidi 

seems  fanciful:  but,  if  he  rightly  uadorslood  we  believe  to  be  the foUerwing:^'*  And  I  saw 

the  vulgar  meeaine  of  the  word  mtlleDer  in  his  an  aoasl  come  down  from  heaven,  having  the 

time,  we  must  hold  that  it  then  implied  what  key  of  the  botiaalcm  pit,  and  a  |^aat  ohaia  in 

is  now  termed  **  a  haberdasher  of  awall  wares,"  hia  hand.    And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon. 
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ikflUcrmCyVdiiehk  the  Devil  aiid  Sataa,  his  own  orte;  Chmt  the  fini  fruiis«  after- 

mt  boad  huD  a  ihoasand  yearsi  and  casi  him  wands  tbqr  that  aie  Christ's  at  his  cominc,  &c.*' 

■otkbettoBleMfiit,  aodaliiilhiiDiipy  and  But  were   the .  oiilleQariaa  hypothesis   well 

IS  t  nl  ipoo  faiaij  tlai  he  ahottld  deceive  the  fonoded,  the  words  should  rather  have  run  ^us. 

ttSBnaaiBoie  tdl  the  tfaotwand  yean  shoold  "  Christ  the  first  fruits,  then  the  martyrs  at 

k  tiiMi  aad  after  that  he  nuMt  be  loosed  his  coining,  and  a  thousand  years  afterwards  the 

ikkasna.    And  I  eaw  thrones,  and  they  residue  of  ma^iod*  TbenooQieth  theeud/*^c; 
ttif«iiB,  and  jodgmeat  was  given  onto       These  aiguments  staongly   incline   us   to 

fiics:  ai  l  saw  the  soak  of  them  that  were  believe,  llut,  by  the  reign  of  Chrkt  and  the 

^^aid  fat  die  witBeas  4>f  JeMis»  and  for  the  sainU  for  a  thousand  years  upon  earth,  nothing 

wriaGii,  and  wiu^  had  i|ot  worshipped  more  is  meant  than  that  befoie  the  generiS 

^azt,  Bchher  his  inoage,  neither  had  re-  jod^pent  the  Jews  shall  be  converted,  genuiue 

»d  ^  aaik  upcko  their  foreheads,  or  in  Chriaiiaoity  be  diffused  through  aJl  nations, 

^Ui;  and  tbey  li«ed  and  reigned  with  and  mankind  enjoy  that  |xeace  and  happiness 

Om  t  tkaawMi  jears.    But  the  rest  of  the  which  the  faith  and  precepts  of  the  gMpd  are 

M  ivd  aot  apm  bH  the  thpueand  years  calculated  to  confirr  on  all  by  whom  tbey  are 

WKfaiW.   Thim  ia  the  fint  remnrectiou."  sincereiv  embraced. 

2«.n.t«^    Thas  postage  all  (he  ancient       Oiur  Saviour'sown  account  of  his  religion  is, 

afionai  look  ia  a  aenae  groaaly  literal :  that  from  a  snail  beginning  it  will  increase  to 

al  «i^  lias  doriog  the  mdleontum  the  the  full  harvoK.    The  millennium  tberefert  is 

■iBUttaAwcns  tu  o^  every  bodily  d^  to    be   considered  as  the  foil  effect  of  the 

^  neaoderna,  on  the  odier  hand,  con-  Cbrisiiaa  principles  in  the  hearu  of  men,  and 

^aeyavsaad  plcaaoicof  this  kingdom  over  the  whole  world  $  and  the  diwiiies  who 

a  *^f  ifkitaal ;  and  they  represent  them  have  treated  on  this  subject  prove  aatiakdorily 

'HfiaHiKoee  till  after  the  conflagration  that  this  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fiicts  whidn 

tfkj— Murth.     But  that  thb  last  suppo-  have  already  existed,  and  from  the  importance 

^^^^imitake^  the  very  next  vciae  except  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Wmas:  Cor  w«  ace  diere  toU,  that       M1LL£'NNIAL.   a.    (from    miliefmmm, 

*  "^itdioaBaiid  yean  are  euired,  SaUn  Lalin*)  Partaining  to  the  milknaium. 
*A^'M  oA  of  bk  Msoo,  and  shall  go       MILLEFEDJE.    See  Mi iLSPKosa. 
^»«^die  natioM  vhkh  are  in  the        MILLEPEDES.  (aitV/syer,  fma  mlh,  a 

^  9^1  of  the  aarth;**  and  we  have  thousand,  and  pes,  a  foot;  named  from  their 

*  ^  Is  beiaeee    that  he  wiH    have  nometous  feet.)   Millipedae.  Wood-lice.   The 

'^P^  sr  aiaoh  liber^  in  *'  the  new  systematic  name  of  thb  insect  is  oniscns  arma- 

^mi  dbe  maw  earth  wherein  dwelleth  oillo  of  Linn^ot.    These  ins«cu,  though  they 

*^^iaM.'  obtain  a  pkoe  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  axe  veiy 

^^mmA  fldaer  scaaont,  which  onr  limits  seldom  used  medicinally  in  this  country ;  they 

oa  to  eDomcrate,  the  aaoat  appear  to  act  as  stimulants  and  slight  diuretics, 

^  ooDtend,  that  the  prophecies  and  for  this  purpose  they  ought  to  be  adminis- 

naaposnt  not  to  a  resurrection  of  tared  in  a  auieh  greater  dose  than  is  nsuallr 

.  odscv  ja»t  men  to  reign  with  prescribed.    The  expressed  iuice,  or  forty  or 

asand  yean  in  a  visible  kingdom  nfty  living  millepedes,  ^vea  in  a  mild  drink, 

^  bat  to  that  stale  of  the  Chnstian  it  said  to  cure  very  obstinate  jaundices.    See 

=^>^wfaaEh,fiir a  tiiouaand  years  before  the  Oirractjs. 

^nlj«dHBcnt,wHlbesoporeandsowide-        MILLEPORA.  MiLtepjB.    In  zoology, 

'  T^ttSid,  liaat,  when  compared  with  the  a  genus  of  the  class  vermes,  order  zoophyte. 

^^tf^wQfyiothea^pMceding,itmay,  Animal  aa  hydra,  or  polype;  corol  mostly 

*^  kanoB   of  acnpture,  he  called    a  branched  and  covered  with  cylindrical  tur* 

^wion    ^ma    ifaa    dead.     In    support  binata  pores.    Thirty-four  species,  chiefly  in- 

iaiMpumiuii  thcv  quote  two  paasages  habitants  ot  the  Mediterranean ;  several  found 

k.  Pkoiy  in  whica  a  conversion  from  on  our'own  coasts,  especially  in  Cornwall;  and 

.    B  loChsiataaaiiy,  and  a  reformation  of  a  few  scattered  throiigh  the  seas  of  America, 

A  «  oiad  a  raaonaetioD  from  the  dead :  India,  and  Polynesia.    The  mode  of  propasa- 

*"  Vector  yield  ye  your  members  as  instru-  tion  and  support  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ma- 

***t  fif  nanahfiiinnriB  imto  sins  but  vi«lc]  Daapoaxs.  to  which  artiale  th«  waH**  •««&» 


imto  sin;  but  yidd  dri porks,  to  which  article  the  reader  may 

onto  God  as  those  that  are  aHve  revert.    The  foUowing  ace  chiefly  worthy  of 

'  ad.*    Bom.  vt.  13.    And  aaain,  notice. 
ehesaida.  Awake  thou  that  •leep-        1.  M.  mlneacea.    Very  minute,  branching 

es^sdaoK  horn  iAm  dud,  and  Christ  shall  into  small  iobea,  and  covered  with  very  small 

^  te  bght."    I£fdi.  V.  14.    It  IS  likewise  pores,   inhabits  the  Meditertaoean  and  Indian 

^  ^  «&vi«d,  diat  ia  aU  the  desoriptious  of  seaa:  a  beautifiil  little  coral,  and  the  smallest 

-*  ^wrrifBtsett  aad  folvce  judgment  which  of  its  genus,  being  seldom  above  a  quarter  of 

^  can  OS  at  soeh  length  in  the  Rotp^ls  and  an  inch  high  :  the  whole  surface  when  magni- 

^^  6aeis  no  aacnttosi  made  or  a  first  and  fied  appears  full  of  minute,  white,  blind  spir- 

*^  qaiMBtiiuss  at  the  dialaiice  of  a  thou-  acles,  and  on  the  lops  of  the  lobes  are  several 

^^  fiom  each  other.    There  is  indeed  scattered  hoics  surmpaiHtd  with  a  mai^in ;  the 

^«^  in  the  rcamrrection:  for  we  are  told  base  is  broad,  and  by  this  it  adheres  to  sheila, 

^  ^  Si.  S3.)  lint "  every  man  thaU  rise  in  rocks,  and  odier  corals. 
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S.   M«  cervtcornis.     A  little  cof&premed,  hisGardener'sDictionary  in  folio.    He  die 

dichotomousy  with  cells  on  both  sides,  and  tu-  l??!* 

bular,  somewhat  prominent  florets.    Inhabits  MILLERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

the  Mediterranean  and  Cornish  coasts;  from  class  syngenesia,  order  polygaroia    |)enpa 

five  to  SIX  inches  high ;  reddish,  or  yellowish-  Recepucie  naked ;  downless;  calyx  one-leia 

brown,  within  whitish;    branched  like  the  two  or  three  parted ;  florets  half  radiate,     f 

horns  of  a  stag,  and  appearing  as  if  covered  species,  natives  of  South  Aotierica* 

with  varnish  s  a  few  of  the  pores  are  divided  at  MILLERS  THUMB,  in  ichthyology, 

the  base,  narrow,  and  of  brittle  texture.  Cottus^ 

3.  M.  cellulosa.  Membranaceous,  reticu-  MILLESIMAL^  a.  imilUnmus,  L 
late,  funnel- form,  irresularly  waved  and  Thousandth;  consisting  of  ihoiiaandth  j; 
plaited  at  the  mar^in^  with  numerous  pores  on  {Watts), 

one  side.    Inhabits  the  Meditenanean    and  MILLET.    In  botany.    See  Pawicub 

European  seas^  fixed  to  marine  substances,  MiLLST-CRASt.    SeeHoLcus. 

and  resembles  a  piece  of  lace,  consisting  of  a  MILUBTIERE     (Theophilua     Braci 

flat,  erect,  undulating  membrane,  coveredwith  sieur  de  la),  a  protestant  advocate^  who  i\ 

large,   regular  perforations;    sometimes  cup-  ed   divine,  and  wrote   a   book  ,encoura| 

shaped,  at  other  tines  running  into  loose  folds  the  reformed  at  Rochelle  to  take  up  arm 

witn  a  waved  marsin  like  a  ruffle :  about  three  defence  of  their  religion.    In  l646  he 

inches  high,  solid,  nrittle,  white,  oi  yellowish-  nounced  the  protestant  religion  and  erobra 

grey,  wiui  very  vivacious  plypes.  popery.    He  wrote  several  polemical  bo< 

4.  M.  oolymorpha.  Cfu^taceoos,  solid,  and  earnestly  recommended  a  reunion  bctw 
irregularly  snaped,  but  generally  branched  and  the  catholics  and  calvinists.  He  died  in  l( 
tubmulate,  and  without  visible  pores.    In  ha-  hated  bv  bothparties. 

bits  most  European  seas:   like  the  isis,  and  MTLLINER.    SeeMiLLEKEB. 

.  various  other  zoophytes,  it  was  formerly  em-  MILLING  OF  CLOTH.    See  Fulli 

ployed  as  an  asborbent:  and  is  the  common  and  Cloth. 

enrol  of  the  -  shops,  formed    into   toys    for  MILLWORT.    See  Glaux. 

ehildren:  in  manj  places  it  grows  in  sudi  MPLLION.  <•  (mt//jon,  French.)    1.  1 

abundance  that  it  is  bprnt  for  manure ;  colour  number  of  a  hundred  myriads,  or  ten  hund 

red,  yellowish,  greenish,  cinereous,  but  seldom  thousand  {Shakspeare).  8.  A  proverbial  ni 

white;  sometimes  it  is  shaped  like  the  kernel  for  any  very  great  number  {Locke). 

of  a  walnut;  of\en  in  laroe  compressed  masses;  MILLIONTH,  a.  (from  mt//fofi.)  The 

at  other  times,  botryoidai;  but  roost  frequently  hundred  thousandth  (Bentley), ^ 

found  in  short,  irregular  ramifications  of  a  MILLOT    (Claude    Francis    Xavier;, 

chalky  tuberculate  appearance,  and  stony  sub-  French  historian,was  bom  at  Besancon  in  17 

stance*  And  for  some  time  belonged  to  the  order 

5.  M.  violacea.  Flat,  branching,  with  Jesuits.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  hist 
erect,  flexuous,  round  ramifications  a  little  '  at  Parma,  which  office  he  discharged  vi 
compressed,  and  a  porous  suture  encompassing  great  reputation  for  several  years.  On  his 
the  margin.  Inhabits  the  South  Sea  islands;  turn  to  Paris  he  became  tutor  to  the  duk< 
about  three  inches  high;  fine  violet  blue,  with  Enghein.  He  died  in  1785.  He  w rote- 
two  rows  of  small  pores  on  each  side  the  Elemens  de  THistoire  de  France,  depuis  CU 
margin,  besides  the  line  of  larger  ones  surround-  jusqu*k  Louis  XIV.  3  vob.  in  12mo.  1 
ing  It :  surface  rough,  with  here  and  tliere  author,  selecting  the  most  curious  and  imp< 
clusters  of  little  studs.  ant  facts,  has  suppressed  every  thing  foreigr 

MILLEPORE,    in    helminthology.    See  the  subject,  and  has  not  only , arranged 

MiLLEPORA.                              -  materials  in  their  proper  order^  but  cho 

MFLLER.  1.  (from  mi//.)  One  who  attends  them  with  the  greatest  judgment.    Quel 

tLm\\\(Brown),  thought  this  the  best  abridgment  which 

Miller    (James),   an   English  dramatic  have  of  the  history  of  France, and  preferred 

writer,  was  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1703.    He  to  that  of  the  president  Henault.-^2.  £lem 

was  designed  for  trade,  but  not  liking  that  em-  de  I'Histoire  d'An^leterre,  depuis  son  ori^ 

ployment  he  went  to  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  sous  les  Remains  jus(^u*st  George  II.  3  v 

ana  entered  into  orders.    While  at  the  univer-  ISmo.    A  certain  critic  maintains,  that  I 

sity  he  wrote  a  &mous  comedy,  called  The  work  is  merely  a   counterfeit   of  Voltai 

Humours  of  Oxford,  performed  in  17?9.    He  general  history.    But  this  censure  is  altoget 

wrote  several  other  pieces,  the  last  of  which  unjust.    The  ancient  history  in  this  worl 

was  Mahomet,  a  tra^y;  during  the  run  of  wholly  composed  by  the  Abh^  Millot;  a 

which  the  author  died    in   1743.    He  also  no  less  than  the  modern  part,  discovers 

published  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  some  abilities  in  tlie  choice  of  facts,  in  divest 

poems.  them  of  useless  circumstnnees,  in  relating  t  h 

Miller    (Philip),    a    famons   gardener,  without   prejudice,   and    in   adorning   th 

was  born  in  Scotland  in  1691.    His  father  was  with  judicious   reflections* — •4.  Hiatoire 

gardener  to  the  apothecaries' company  at  Chel-  Troubadours,  three  vols.  12mo,  eooapiled  fr 

sea,  to  which  place  Philip  succeedecf'  in  1729.  the  manuscripts  of  M.  de  Sainte  Palaic. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  pub-  Memoires  Pofitiques  et  Militaires,  pour  sei 

lished  acvenl  works,  the  greatest  of  which  is  a  THistoire  de  Louis  XIV,  et  de  Louis  X 
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^  .^  tfiDOL      And  TaruHn    philosophical    Germany,  20  miles  S.  £.  of  Aschafiehbufgc 
Umaes.  Lai.  49.  46  N.  Lon.  g.  19  E. 

JQijO,  a  celebcated  athlete  of  Crotoiia  in        MILTlAO£S.     There  were  two  of  this 

IzTi.  It  is  said  that  he  carried  on  his  shoal-    name  recorded  in  ancient  history,  both  Aiheni* 

«^  a  fOQiig  bollock  fear  jenn  old,  for  above    mus;  one  the  son  of  Cypseius,  the  other  the 

ita  Tuih,  and  afterwaids  killed  it  with  one    celebrated  captaioy  the  son  of  Cymon,  who 

:  >«  of  bis  &«»  and  ate  h  op  in  one  day.    He    made  himselt  absolute  in  the  Chersonesus^ 

«a  cia   times  crownea  at   the   Pythian    whither  he  was  sent  by  the  Athenians,  and 

a-x&^iadsixatOIyinpia.    Ovid.  Ctc.  &c.—    who  in  some  time  after  signalized  himself  so 

:..!.  \xaa>,  a  native  of  LannTiom,  who  al-    much  by  the  victory  at  Marathon  over  the 

Gsri^  s»  obtain  the  consniship  at  Rome.    Persian   army.     (See  Marat  boh  )    Some 

rWia  the  tribone  opposed  his  views,  vet    time  after  this  battle  Miltiades  wiis  entrusted 

i'^  ^dd  have  succeeded  bad  not  an  unfor*    with  a  fleet  of  70  ships,  and  ordered  to  punish 

OS  Rseootie  taken  place  between  his  suite    those  islands  which  had  revolted  to  the  Persians. 

ix  ffitf  of  Qodios  as  he  was  going  to  the    He  was  successful  at  first,  but  a  sudden  report 

can.  Ckdios  and  eleven  of  his  servants    that  the  Persian  fleet  was  coming  to  atuck 

^  taied,  and  the  body  of  the  murdered    him  changed  his  operations  as  he  was  besiege 

t^£2  ns  carried  to  Rome  and  exposed  to    ing  Paros.    He  raised  the  siege  and  returned 

jck  rev.    Cicexo   nndeitook  the  defence    to  Athens,  where  he  was  accused  of  treason,* 

s!  Mok,  bst  widi  no  effect ;   he  was  con*    and   particularly  of  holding  correspondence 

^C3d  a  lanished  to  Massilia.—- 3.  Age-    with  the  enemy.    A  wound  which  he  had 

zBa^tfatfioices  of  Pyrrhns.    He  was  made    received  before  Pkros  detained  him  at  home 

?vc£r«'Taientam,  and  that  he  might  be    from  making  his  defence,  and  his  enemies 

resaRdi^hiidoty  to  his  sovereign,  Pyrrhus    taking   advaotaoe   of   his   absence,    he  was 

<2  :^  as  I  present  a  chain,  which  was  co*    condemned  to  death,  but  the  rigour  of  the 

^•ci  tke  skin  of  Nicias  the  physician,    sentence  was  retracted  on  the  recollection  of 

^  '  ^  poidiously  offered  the  Romans  to    his  great  services  to  the  Athenians  ;  he  was 

^i^t.  hi  i^al  master  for  a  sum  of  monciy.        put  into  prison  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  60 

^.:.  a  idand  of  the  Archipelago,  about    talents  to  tne  state.    His  inability  detained  him 

**^us3oicamference.     It  has  one  of  the    in  confinement,  and  soon  after  his  wounds 

"^^vtt  commodious  harbours  of  the    became  incurable,  and  he  died  about 489  years 

*^^%si,  which  serves  as  a  retreat  for    before  the  Christian  era.    His  body  was  ran- 

^*^ukp  to,  or  c»me  from,  the  Levant,    somed  by  his  son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged  to 

-^•3:^5ais,  who  are  all  Greeks,  except    borrow  and  pay  the  50  talents,  to  give  hi^fathei 

«  X  se  niod  sailors.     Here  are  two  hi-    a  decent  burial. 

'  tt  of  me  Greek,  and  the  other  of  the        MILTON,  an  ancient  town  of  Dorsetshire, 

- ;  "^sark  having  a  market  on  Tuesdavs.    This  place 

•  ic,  'Jit  capital  of  the  above  island,  is  si*    was  famous  for  its  abbey,  which  is  now  in 

-^»  i^  eastern  part  of  it,  and  contains    ruins.    It  is  1 13  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London. 

^v  yao  iahabttants.     It  is  60  miles  N.  of       Miltok,  a  town  of  Keut,  having  a  market 

-''•L   Ln.  36.  4 1  N.  Lon.  25.  6  £.  on  Saturdays.    It  is  seated  ou  a  creek  of  the 

■jLT,  b  aoatonsy,  a  popular  name  for    river  Medway,  near  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  and 

^  jem,    See  Anatomy.  is  much  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  oysters. 

LT,  or  McLT,  in  natural  history,  the    It  is  governed  by  a  constable,  and  a  42  miles 

'   "c  la  fishes ;  thus  called  from  its  yielding,    £.  of  London. 

"T,'miioo,    a  whitish  juice    resembling        Milton   (John),  the  most  illustrious  of 

<   (See  Roc.)    The  milt  is  properly  the    the  English  poets,  was  descended  of  a  genteei 

~^  -f  spennatic  part  of  the  male  fish.    The    family,  seated  at  a  place  of  their  own  name, 

'  '  zi  2  carp  is  reckoned  a  choice  bit.     It    viz.  Milton»  in  Oxfordshire.    He  was  born 

'  ^  of  two  long  whitish  irregular  bodies,    D<:cember9y  16O8,  and  received  his  first  rir* 

*  "1^  xioded  in  a  very  thin  fine  membrane,    diments  of  education  nnder  the  caie  of  his 

^^tcKsiders  them  as  the  testicles  of  the    parents,  assisted  by  a  private  tutor.    He  after- 

'  visecia  the  seed  is  preserved ;  the  lower    wards  passed  some  time  at  St.  Paul's  school, 

'-,  'irst  the  anus,   he  takes  for  the  vesiculas    London ;  in  which  city  his  father  had  settled, 

'-JO.  being  engsged  in  the  business  of  a  scrivener, 

^(  ^LT.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  im-    At  the  ase  of  1 7  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  college, 

^ane  ihe  roe  or  spawn  of  the  female  fish.        Cambridge,  where  he  made  a  great  progress  in 

^iiLT-wASTE.     See  AspLEKiuM.  all  parts  of  academical  learning,  but  his  chief 

^ULTHORP,  a  Dort*town  of  Westmore*    delight  was  in  poetry.    In  l628,  he  proceeded 

«":.  i:  tiie  Biooth  ot  the  Can,  five  miles  from    bachelor  of  arts,  having  performed  his  exer-> 

^'^   It  is  the  only  sea-port  in  the  county ;     cise  for  it  with  great  applause.    His  father  de^ 

*^  finds  an  bcoiKht  hither  in  small  vessels    signed  him  f^r  the  church ;  but  the  young 

-  :•  Gtu^  tn  r^ngaahire.    Here  are  two    gentleman's  attachment  to  the  muses  was  so 

^'^'Oulls.    It  has  a  market  on  Friday,  and    strong,  that  it  became  impossible  to  engage 

*  -^  4  oU  May-day  i  and  there  is  a  good    him  m  any  other  pursuits.    In  \ti32  he  took 

^"^•^over  the  nvcr  Betha,  which  runs    the  d^ree  of  muter  of  arts;  and  having  now 

'  ,^  the  town,  spent  as  much  time  in  the  university  as  oecanie 

^'wTENBURG^  a  town  0(  Fraoconia,  in    a  person  who  determinefl  not  to  engage  in 

»0L  vin.  C 
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any  of  the  ihree  professions,  he  left  the  college,  which  was  common  to  them  all-      Tiie  fu 

ereatly  regretted  by  his  acqiiaintance,  but  hi^h-  Ktxanr  ^lUxti  cuniing  out  about  tlie  satire 

fy  displeased  with  the  vsgal  method  of  traiuing  our  author,  by  commend^  wrote  and  pub' 

tipyouth  there  for  thestudyofdivinity;  and  being  his  Iconoclastes  the  same  year.       It    vwas 

much  out  of  hiunour  with  the  public adniinis-  by  order  of  his  masters,  backed    l>y   th 

tratioQ  of  ecclesiastical  aifaics,  hegrew  dissatis-  ward  of  1000/.  that  in  1^51  He    pubiislK 

(led  with  the  established  fopmof  churehgovern-  celebrated  piece,  entitled  Pro  Ponulo  An^^l 

ment,  and  disliked  the  whole  plan  of  education  Defensio."    A  £>efeuce  of  the  Heople  of 

practised  in  the  university.     His  parents,  who  land,  in  answer  to  Salmatius*s  L>e fence    o 

now  dwelt  at   Horton,   neav  Coin  brook,  in  King;*'  which-  performance   spread  his 

Buckinghamshire,  received  him  with  unabated  over  all  Europe. — He  now  dwelt   in   a  pie 

afFeetton^  notwithstanding  he  had  thwarted  ibeir  house,  with  a  garden  in  Petty  France,  V 

views  of  providing  for  him  in  the  churchy  and  minster,  openins  into  St.  Jaiiies*a  Park, 

they  amplyindulgai  htm  in  his loveof retirement,  l6d2  he  buried  his  wife,  who  died   not 

wherein  heenriohed  his  mitid  with  the  choicest  afVer  the  delivery  of  her  fourth    child; 

stores  of  Grecian  and  Roman  Itierature:  and  about  the  same  time  he  also  lost  his  eye-sii 

his  poems  of  Comas,  L*AUegro^  \\  Penseroso,  by  a  gutta  serena,  which  had  been  ^rov 

and  Lycidas,  all  written  at  this  time,  would  upon  him  many  years. 
have  been  sufficient,  had  he  never  produced        Cromwell  took  the  reins  of  government 

any  thin^  more  considerable,  to  have  trans-  his  own  hands  in  the  year  1653  ;   but  Mi 

mitted  his  feme    to    latest  posterity.     How*  still  held  his  office.     His  leisure  hours  he  i 

ever,  he  was  not  su  absorbed  in  his  stuttiesas  ployed  in  prosecuting  his  studies  ;  M^hcreiii 

not  to  make  Itequent  excursions  to  London  ;  was  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  lo\ 

neither  did  so  much  excellence  pass  unnoticed  his  sight,  that  he  even  conceived   hopes  i 

among  his  neighbours  in  the  country,  with  misfortune  would  add  new  vigour  to  his 

the  most  distinguished  of  whom  he  sometimes  nius ;  which,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been 

chose  to  relax   his  mind,  and  improve  his  case.    Thus  animated,  he  again  ventured  u ; 

acquaintance  with  the  world  as  well  as  with  matrimony:  his  second  lady  was  the  dziiigli 

books.— Afier  five  year*  spent  in  this  manner,  of  Captain  Woodstock  of  Hackney  ;  she  c  i 

he  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  travel  in  child- bed  about  a  year  after.     On  the  de  ; 

for  farther  improvement.     At  Paris  he  became  sition  of  the  protector,  Richard  Cromwell,  :  \ 

acquainted  with  tlie  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius:  on  the  return  of  the  long  parliament.  Mil 

and  from  thence  travelling  into  haly,  he  was  being  still  continued  secretary,    he  appea 

every  where  caressed  by  persons  of  the  most  again  in  print,  pleading  for  a  farther  rcforn 

eminent  quality  and  learning.  tion  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  ;  and,  di  i 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  set  up  a  (genteel  ing  the   anarchy  that  ensued,    he  drew 

academy    in  Aldersgate-street. — In    l(i4l    he  several  schemes  for  re-establishing  the  cor 

began  to  draw  his  {len  in  defence  of  the  pres-  monwealth,  exertine  all  his  faculties  to  prc\'c : 

byterian  party,  and  the  next  year  he  married  the  return  of  Charles  II.     Hnglantl*s  destini 

Ae  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  Esq.  of  Forest-  however,  and  Charles's  good  fortune,  prcva 

Hill  in   Oxfordshire.     This    lady,  however,  ing,  our  author  chose  to  consult  his  safely,  an 

whether  fvottt  a  difference  on  account  of  party,  retired  to  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholomew 

her  father  being  a  zealous  royalist,  or  some  close.     A  particular  prosecution  was  intend* 

other  cause,  soon  thought  proper  to  return  to  against  him  ;  but  the  just  esteem  to  which  h  ' 

her  relations ;  which  so  incensed  her  husband,  admirable  genius  and    extraordinary   accon 

that  he  resolved  never  to  take  her  again,  and  plishments  entitled  him  had   raiscil  httn 

wrote  and  published  several  tracts  in  defence  many  friends,  even  among  those  of  the  opp  i 

•f  the  doctrine  andditcipUne  of  divorce.     He  site  party,  that  he  was  included  in  the  geucr 

even  made  his  addresses  to  another  Jady;  but  amnesty. 

this  incident  proved  the  means  of  a  reconcilia-        This  storm  over,  he  married  a  third  wif  i 

tiMi  with  Mrs.  Milton.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Minshall,  a  Cli<  \ 

hi  1644  he  wrote  his  Tract  npon  Education  ;  shire  gentleman  ;  and  not  long  after  he  took  1 

and  the  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  house  in  the  Artillery  Walk  leading  to  Bui 

beioffcoutinuedby  act  of  parliament,  he  wrote  hill-fields.    This  was  his  last  stage:  here  h, 

boldly  and  nobly  against  that  restraint.     In  sat  down  for  a  longer  continuance  than  he  ha  > 

1645  he  published  his  juvenile  poems;  and  been  able  to  do  any  where;  and  though  h  ^ 

about  two  years  after^  on  the  death  of  his  had  lost  his  fortune  (for  every  thing  belongin  ^ 

father,  he  look  a  smaller  house  in  High  Hoi-  to  him  went  to  wreck  at  the  Restoration),  h  ^ 

born,  the  back  of  which  opened  into  Lincoln's-  did  not  lose  his  taste  for  literature,  button 

Inn  Fields.— Here  he  quietly  prosecuted  his  tinned  his  studies  with  almost  as  much  ardou 

studies,  till  the  fatal  catastrophe  and  death  of  as  ever;   and  applied  himself  particularly  tt 

Charles  I. ;  on  which  occasion  he  published  the  finishing  his  grand  work,  the  Paradise  ' 

hisTenureof  Kings  and  Magistrates,  m  justifi-  Ix)st,  one  of  the  noblest  poems  that  ever  wa  ' 

cation  of  the  fact    He  was  now  taken  into  the  produced  by  human  genius.  -It  was  publisher 

service  of  the  commonwealth,  and  made  Latin  m  1667*  and  his  Paradise  Regained  came  ou  1 

secretary  to  the  council  of  state,  who  resolved  in  1670. — ^This  latter  work  fell  short  of  th< 

neither  to  write  to  others  abroad,  nor  to  re-  excellence  of  the  former  production;  aithougbt 

ceive  any  answers,  except  in  the  Latin  tongue,  were  it  not  Sox    the  transcendent  merit  oi  1 
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hr^  Losf,  the  secood  composition  would  playing  the  vast,  ilhtmlnating  the  s})1e;idid, 

'.  -"J^  hare  slood  fbremost  in  the  rank  of  exposing  the  awful,   darkening  the  gloomy, 

Ejl^J  <7«c  poems.     After  this  he  published  and  aggravating  the  dreadful :    he   therefore 

z^A  ^ioca  in  prose,  for  which  we  refer  our  chose  a  subject  on  which  too  much  could  not 

-^^:3  like  edition  of  his  Historical,  Poetical,  be  said,  on  which   he   might  tire  his  fancy 

z'  ^KHideoas  Woi^,  ptinted  by  Millar,  in  without  the  censure  of  extravagance. 

'.  te,  b  1753.  **  The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 

kl^^ this  great  man  paid  the  last  debt  to  rences  of  life,  did  not  satiate  his  appetite  for 

rirst  i  &  house  in  Bonhill-ftelds,  in  the  greatness.      To   paint  things  as  they  are  re- 

'frji^n  his  age;  and  was  interred  on  the  quires  a  minute  aitf^ntion,   and  employs  the 

lrui.Wcraber,ia  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's,  memory  rather  than  the  fancy.    Milton's  de* 

C":<3i£.  A  decent  mODunient  was  erected  light  was  to  s)>ort  iti  (he  wide  regions  of  possi- 

•  i**jerf,in  I737»  in  Westminster  abhey,  bflity  ;  reality  was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his 

T  '■['.  Bc{i9»,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  im-  mind.  He  sent  his  faculties  out  upon  discovery, 

-'*v   H}«  poson  was  remarkably  handsome^  into  worlds  where  only  imagination  can  travel, 

9C.  m'.  oatfitsdiop  ivas  tender.  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  existence, 

^ks:;^  of  the  life  of  Milton  ha^'e  been  and  furnish  sentiment  and  action  to  superior 

-  Tnae!  hf  Mr.  Hayley,  Dr.  Symonds,  beings,  to  trace  the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accom- 
^. -cea:  bot  one  of  the  most  inieresting  pany  the  choirs  of  heaven.'* 

cis^  if  ^  kind,  both  as  it  regards  biogra-  Lastly,    "In   Mtltan   every  line  breathes 

^73%Qm,  is    that  by  Dr.  Johnson,  sanctity  of  thought,  and  purity  of  mannerF, 

1*  ^'i^i^EPeat  powers,  and  unfortunately  except  when  the  train  of  the  narration  reqeires 

.:!»-.3e  Q^  the  great  pn*jud ices,  of  that  the    introdnction    of  the    rtbelhons    spirits; 

'"-'*%  aa ;  let  we  wish  we  had  room  to  anc^  even  chey  are  eofmicUed  to  acknowledge 

^.wflEe^B  two  or  three  of  its  character-  their  subjection  to  God^  ia  sach  a  manner  as 

'  '=mu  exciter  reverence,  and  confirnn  piety.*' 

^  ^  .'sssiis  that  Milton  has  some  flats  MIME.  s.  (/mi/ub^.)  A  buffoon  wHo  practises 

^*t  tj  eirrations.      ftut  says    Johnson,  gesticulations,   either  representative  of  some 

'^ '^asy,  that  all  the  parts  are  not  action,   or  merely  contrived  to  raise   inirih 

"^  '•  rework,  one  part  must  be  for  (JB.  Jonton), 

"^s^^*;  a  palace  most  have  passages ;  2o  M I M  E .  i/.  «.  To  play  the  mime  (B.  Jon.), 

*'^^*xtc  transitions.     It  is  no  more  MI'MER.  «.(fromi»:me.)  A  mimic  {Milt,). 

■^  •':TS^t  wit  shonld  be  always  blazing,  MIMICAL,  a.  {mtmicus,  Latin.)   Imiia- 

^ '•> son sfioaW  always  stand  at  noon,  tive;    befitting  a   mimic;  acting  the  mimic 

■  r%y^  there  is  a  vicissitude  of  lumi-  {Dryden). 

—  ^sa^parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  NirMlC.  a,  (mimicuf,  Latin.)    imitative 

"^^aneiday  and  night.     Milton,  when  {Swift), 

'  ^33E3a!fd*in  the  sky^  may  be  allowed  7b  Mi'mic.   v.  c.  (from  the  noon.)     To 

^A  to  rerisit  earth;  for  what  other  imitate  as  a  buffoon  ;  toridiculeby  a  burlesque 

*ntr  soared  so  high,  or  sustained  his  imitation  {Granville) . 

''  ■  -s^r  MrMlCAJLLY.  ad.  In   imitation ;    in  a 

"-^aR^, '•  Milton  was  naturally  a  think-  mimical  manner 

■  'laseif,  eoolident  of  his  own  abilities,  MIMIC.  «.  {mimicus,  Latin.)   1.  A  luc(t- 

--^bfo!  of  help  or  hindrance:  he  did  crOus    imitator;  a  boflbon  who  copies  ano- 

*i^  adanakni  to  the  thooghu  or  images  ther's  act  or  manner  {Prior),    2.  A  mean  or 

"'rdL^e^on,  but  he  did  not  seek  them,  servile  imitator. 

■^  ^s  contemporaries  he  neither  courted  MI'MICRY.  s.  (from  mimic.)  Burle8i{iie 

■=wd  toppon ;  there  is  in  his  writings  imitation  {Spectaior). 

■z  '9€  whteh  the  pride  of  other  authors  MIMNERMUS,  aGreek  poetand  mtiiician 

-**  fee  •satified,  or  favour  ^ined  ;  no  ex-  of  ColoDhon  in  the  agtf  of  Solon.     He  chiefly 

^  ^  prsse,  nor  solicitations  of  support,  excelled  in  c1^^  poetry,  whence  some  have 

r*^  woiks  wert^  performed  under  dis.  attributed  the  invention  of  it  to  him.     In  the 

"--•aae?,  and  in  Ms  blindness;  but  diffi-  ex|)i<ession  of  love,   Propertius  prefers  him  to 

'  -' Hashed   at  his  touch:  he  was  born  Homer,  as  this  verse  shews  : 

•^>wi.  arduous;  and  Paradise  Lost  is  p^„,     .^    ^^^^    valet  Mimner mi    versuf 

'^f*  rf  heroic  poems,  only  because  jj^^^                 Lib.  i.  Eleg.  g.  v.   11. 

':^:.  "The  characteristic  quality  of  his  ^^"^  Horace  bears  testimony  to  his  abilities, 

-  ^aWimity.     He   sometimirs  descends  m  describing  that  seducing  passion  : 

■  ^  ^n^t,  hat  his  elfement  is  the  great.  Si  Mintnertnui  uH  eenset»  tine  amare  jocisque 

'^^occiaooally  invest  himself  with  grace,  Kil  ftt  jucundttm^  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

'  ^  asonl  part  ts  gigantic  loftiness.    He  Epist.  vi.  lib.  i.  v.  Gs. 

:^  J« »i«i  pkasore  »  required;  but  it  is  ,f^  ^^  ^j^^  Mimnermus  ^d, 

?J«arpower  to  astonish.  Life  unblest  with  love  andjoy 

^  ««.  to  haTC  been  ^^H  acquatnted  r^„^3  ^^  ^^j^j^  ^^^  ^^„^^,^^  /^^  , 

;^  ^  ^0  genuw,  and  to  know  what  ii  ^et  these  gifts  each  hour  employ 
*"5«0Te  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  ^                         •"!•   J• 
^'^•^daaflpoflOthers»  the  power  of  d'ls-  Alluding  to  some  mugh-admired  lines  of  thii 

QS 
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Greek  poet,  which  have  been  preserved  by    branchet  and  stem  exudes  the  giiiri  Arabi 
Siobaeus.  ihe  shops.    See  the  article  Arabicu^  g 

'^               r      »     r  A4^     »  -rr     -^^  7.  M.  Senegal.    Spines  m  threes,  the  i 

What  is  life  and  allits  pride,  die    one    reflected}    flowers   in     spikes. 

If  love  and  pleasure  be  denied?  native    of    Arabia   and  Africa.       The     j 
Snatch,  snatch  me  hence,  ye  fates,  whene'er    Senegal   exudes  from  it;  which   has    a   i 

The  anVrous  bliss  I  cease  to  share.  resemblance 'to  gum  Arabic.     See   the  ai 

Oh  let  us  crop  each  fragrant  flow'r  Gummi  Senecalense. 

While  youth  and  vigour  give  us  pow*r:  The  three  last  species  are  strictly  aca< 

For  frozen  age  will  soon  destroy  the  niloiic  mimosa  is  the  true  acacia  or  H, 

The  force  to  give  or  take  a  joyj  tian  thorn.     But  this  geuus  in  the  L.ini 

And  then,  a  prey  to  pain  and  care,  system  comprehends  as  well   the    acacia 

Detested  by  the  voung  and  fair,  inea  tribes,   as  the  mimosas  of  other  autl 

The  sun*s  blest  beams  will  hateful  grow,  all  of  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  part 

And  only  shine  on  scenes  of  woe.  larly  detailed. 

TijiTxvr.'v/-DAniJT7D        f    '  J     '^    X        The  manner  of  propagating  acacias  IS  to 

MIMOGRAPHER.5.   (mfmwandy?«?«.)     their  seids  in  a  hot-bed  in  spring;   they 

?ll^*iS!r2c  A    *c  ^  •»•        I     •      T     u  *  8«>n  appear  above  the  ground,  and  are  the 

MIMOSA.    Sensitive  plant     In  botany,    y^  tran^ianted.    For^'this  purpose,  anoi 

cr^niM  ft!  the  class  Dolvffamia. order  moncecin..     1^ ..  ^    1  '       .  1 1   ?.,  ■_     "i  •   / 

mus 

occa 

ith  eai 

5vcr  the  warm  climates  of  the  gbbe.    They    IhTs^rth  wWbTof  ^propw^  T 

may  be  thus  subdivided :  t^,^    ,^„t3  ^^^  ^^  ^  .^j^^  ,    ^^^  ^^ 

A.  Leaves  simp  e.  first hot-bed,  and  planted  one  in  the  midd] 

B.  Leaves  simply-pinnate.  each  pot,  and  wat^  gently  to  settle  the  ej 

C.  Leaves  bigemminate,  or  terpminate.  ^^  ^^e^  roots.    The  bSl  is  then  to  be  sha 

D.  Leaves  coniugate,  and  aho  pinnate.  .^j^^  ^^^^  ti,|  ^y^     y^^^^  t^^en  root ;  and  a 

E.  Leaves doubly-pinnate.  This  subdivision  ^^is  air  must  be  given  them,  as  they  are  a 
embraces  more  than  half  the  genus.  The  fol-  ^^  j^^ar  it,  by  raising  the  glasses  wKich  cc 
lowing  are  the  chief  species.  the  beds.    There  are  two  kinds,  called 

I    M.  sensiiiva.    Common  sensitive  plant,  j^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^f  ^aroU 

Prickly :  partial  leaflets  two-pair ;  the  inner-  ^y^^^y^  ^j^i,  ^^c  other  hardier  kinds,  may 

most  very  small :  flowers  purple,  in  roiindij^h  ^y^^^^    uncovered  in  the  hot-bed  by  midsu 

heads,  succeeded  by  broad,  flat  jointed  pods,  ^^,  Vhe  firat  and  second  winter,  these  shoi 

m  radiated  clusters.   The  leaves  and  foot-staiks  ^e  sheltered  in  a  common  hot-bcd  frame, 

rccedefrom  the  touch.     A  native  of  Brazil.  they  are  grown  woody;  and  after  this,  tl 

„  2.  M.   pudica.      Bashful  sensitive   plant.  '  ^e  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  the  sprina 

Prickly:     leaves    somewhat   digitate;    stem  the  year,  and  planted  in  the  open  iroul 

bnstly.     Peculmrly  scnsiUve  to  the  approach  where  they  are  intended  to  stand;  ^ic^shoi 

of  the  hand,  both  in  stalk  and  leaves.    A  na-  ^y^^^y^  ^e  in  a  wilderness  or  clump  of  trc 

tivc  o(Braail.                    .  where  they  may  be  sheltered  from  the  wii 

3-.  ^,'  T*-  ^  L'*«*7  mimosa.     Unarmed ;  ^^e  violent  of  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  si 

partial  leaflets  four  pair,  roundish  j  stem  her-  ^j^^m.    When  they  are  eight  or  ten  Yect  hi 

baceous,  nnarmed.     A  native  of  JamaK» ;  ^^ey  will  make  very  vigorous  shoots,  wh 

retaining  the  letters  or  name  of  a  person  for  ^y.^'^  be  annually  shortened,  that  the  hej 

several  minutes  after  such  letters  have  been  ^f  the  trees  may  nbt  become  open  and  nak< 

run  over  the  leaves  witha  stick.  ^hey  love  a  loose  and  somewhaVmoist  soil. 

^.l  H%_*^1_?°^.__.„  ^????i  or  Mafoloo  The  other  and  tender  kinds  of  acacia  shoi 

t 

, .  ^    ,  .   .  -  r  "        glasses  should  not    be  renioved  from"^th 

and  lon^t  in  botany,  containing  from  ten  to    Wholly  for  the  firet  year.    These  must  be 

-  ?/***^f'  i_      o  •        .•     1       1  >u  a  Stove  the  first  and  second  winters;  k 

?•  M;  catechu.  Spines stipular ;  leaves  many  y,y,^^  they  are  grown  woody,  they  will  live 

pair;  glands  ofthepartial  ones  solitary;  spikes  ^  good  green-house,  and  maybe  exposed 

filiform,  axillary,  m  pairs  or  threes,  p«iun-  summer,  as  myrtles,  orange-trees,  and  the  lil 

cled.    A  native  ofHindustan,  from  which  the  They  must  be  veiy  little  watered  in  winte 

drug  called   terra  japoniica  is  obtained  by  a  especially  those  which  shed  their  leaves.    T 

decoction  of  Uie  wood,   aee  Terra  japoni-  tenderest  kinds  of  all,  whichare  thetrue% 

^^*w     •i^^.^^'^'c  .  .     ,  ,.  tian  acacia,  the  branched-leafed  acacia,  wi 

6.  M.  nilotica.    Spines  stipular,  spreading;  twisted  pods,  and  the  large  foiir-Ieavcd  acac 

otiter  partial  leaves  separated  by  a  gland ;  spikes  ^jth  twisted  pods,  must  have  a  hot-bed  of  ta! 

gWMilar,  peduncW.    A  native  tree  of  Arabia ;  „er*s  bark,  and  be  shifted  into  Urgcr  pots, 

about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  lupin-like  pod,  they  increase  in  bulk.    The  earth  for  the 

containing  flattish  brown  seeds,    trom  the  must  be  somewhat  sandy ;  and  great  care  mu 
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Wokaeoc  to  gifctbcm  too  large  pots;    The  MINAGNGHINIM,  a  pulsatile  instru- 

fsii^t&oethree  maj,  \Thea  grown  woody,  meot  of  music,  among  the  Hebrews,  which 

be  4  ia  I  comiiiOQ  stove^  among  viburnums,  was  a  square  table  of  wood  fitted  with  a  handle; 

cd  ssiiv  plants;  but  the  other  two  must  over  this  table  was  stretched  an  iron  chain,  or 

bsc  1  bd-sioire  in  winter  :  nor  should  they  hempen  cord,  passing  through  balls  of  wood  or 

becx^oeiioihe  open  air  in  sommer,  at  least  brass,   which  struck  against  the  table  when 

^  6q«fiMir  Of  6Te  years  old.     In  winter,  the  instrument  was  shook,  and  occasioned 

lbs oedkave very  little  water;  but  in  sum-  a  clear  sound,  which  might  be  heard  at  a 

ne^s^ure  frequent  refreshings.  great  distance. 

IWsB  any  be  propagated  by  seeds,  in  MFNATORY.  a.  iminor,  Latin.)  Threat- 

^^so  directed  for  the  acacia,  only  that  ening  (Bacon). 

dt^bd^  loo  tender  to  endure  the  open  To  MINCE,  v.  a.  (from  fnini^A.)     1.  To 

u «  ^  coaony,  must  not  be  lemoTed  out  cut  into  small  parts  (Si*utk).      2.  To  men- 

saefOTC^cvenin  the  warmest  part  of  the  tiou  any  thine  scrupulously,  by  a  little  at  a 

^.  bsLUwyaie  only  preser\'ed  in  curious  time;  to  palHate  {FToodtoard).  3.  To  speak 

fBta^krifie  sake  of  variety.    The  sensi-  with    affected   softness  3    to   clip  the  words 

te  ^^  er  the  mimosa,  strictly  so  called,  (Shahpeare), 

aafbtpei^ied  by  seeds  in  the  same  man-  To  Mince.  0.  n.  1.   To  walk  nicely  by 

sn  vcL  til  iagji,  and  other  natives  of  warm  short  steps  {Pope).    2.  To  speak  small  and 

^ssa  imperfectiv  {Dryden). 

Tb  aassK  plant  ia  so  denominated,  from  M  INCH  A,  in  the  Jewish  customs,  ofierincs 

13  eaiabk  property  of  receding  from  the  of  meal,  cakes,  or  biscuits,  made  in  the  temple 

"ns.aid  ^viagsi^s,  as  it  were,  of  animal  of  the  Lord.    The  Seventy  have  sometimes 

uiKiutiaa;  this  motion  it  performs  by  preserved  this  word  in  their  translation 3  but 

-a  sf  t^ee  distinct  articulations,  viz.  of  a  mstead  of  mtnci^a   they  read    manaa,   which 

:  'txTBch  iu  pedicle,  of  the  pedicle  to  its  doubtless  was  the  received  pronunciation  in 

r  sx}«f  die  branch  to  the  trunk,  or  main  their  time, 

•a.  ^Tsnaiy  motion  of  all  which  is  the  MINCHING  HAMPTON,    a    town   of 

-"^^^  two  halves  of  the  leaf  on  its  rib;  Gloucestershire,    20    miles  from   Bath    and 

^  ^^«  pedicle  itself  closes  j  and  if  the  Bristol,   aod  near  9O  from  London,  with  a 

'^  ^'i  which   the  plant  is  moved  be  market  on  Tuesdays,  and  two  fairs.    The  pa- 

^^^  very  brancnes  have  the  sensa-  rish  is   pretty  large,  being  bounded  on  the 

^  ^-Jidfed  to  tnem,  and  apply  themselves  north  by  the  Stroud,  and  on  the  south  by  the 

\^'3E3  Stem,   as   the  simple  leaves  did  brook  Avening;  and  has  12  hamlets  beloiicing 

"^  b  ^dr  ribs,  and  these  ribs  to  their  to  it,  with  a  common  called  Amberley.     Here 

?^*^<: » that  the  whole  plant,  in  this  state,  is  a  good  large  rectory  church,  built  in  form  of 

^iss^  from  a  very  complexly  branched  a  cross,  and  worth  2001.  a-year.     Near  it  are 

^-=]s a  tort  of  straight,  cylindrical  one.  very  large  camps,   with  deep  trenches;   and 

^LXCS.  Monkey-flower.    In  botany,  near  Dunkirk  in  this  parish  are  fulling-mills. 

'  733  gf  the  clan  didynamia,  order  angio-  AirNCINGLY.    ad,    (from    mince,)    In 

^^a.    Calyx  five-toothed,  prismatic;  the  small  parts;  not  fully  {Hooker), 

"•^^Saidedback  at  the  sides;  capsule  two-  MINCIUS,  a  river  of  the  Transnadana; 

i.  Buay  seeded.     Four  species:   natives  running  from,  or  rather  transmitted  tnrough, 

>9:k  or  Sooth  America,  with  blue  or  the  Lacus  Benacus,  from  north  to  south,  into 

<^v  ^lOwers.  the  Pad  us ;  but  originally  rising  in  the  Rhe« 

^QMUSOP.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tian  Alps.    Now  Mincio  or  Menzo,  running 

ft!%£K}dna,  order  digynia.    Calvx  iive-leav-  through  the  duchy  of  Mantua  into  the  Po. 

^sd«9:  capanle one-celled;  three- valved;  MIND.  «.  ( S^minb,  Saxon.)     1.  Thein- 

^■^i%«.    Three  species :  herbs  of  Spain.  teUigent)iower  (iSAaAipfare)*    2.  Intellectual 

-'^A,  or  Maveh,  a  species  of  money,  capacity  {Cowley).     3.  Liking;  choice;  in- 

^•"^  ^mrly  signifies  one  part  or  ounce.    It  clination ;  propension ;  affection  (Hooker),  4» 

'T^ma  diat  uiis  inrord  occurs  only  in  the  Thoughts;   sentiments    {Dry den).     5.  Opt* 

^^  Kogif    Chronicles,     Ezra,     and  n ion  (Gran vx7/e).  6.  Memory ;  remembrance. 

^Ji  This  prophet    (xlv.    12.J  tells  us,  To  Mind,  v,  a,  (from  the  noun/|     1.  To 

^  ^  Biinab  or  maneh  was  valued  at  60  mark ;  to  attend  {Roscommon),    2.  To  put  in 

^"^  «!uefa  in  gold  mike  of  our  English  mind ;  to  remind  {Burnet). 

^3boat54}poaiKls,  and  in  silver  almost  To  Mind.   v.  n.   To  incline;   to  be  dis- 

5^pnrads.    Th OS  for  the  Hebrew  maneh.  posed  (Spenser), 

^^  Greek  or  Attic  mina,  which  is  pro-  MINDANAO,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine 

'-^7  ^  wyfBtwfK*^  in  the  books  of  the  Mac-  Islands,  in  Asia,  except  Manilla.    It  is  almost 

^aid  ia  the  New  Testament,  is  valued  the  onlv  one  that  is  not  subject  to  Spain  ;  its 

!.  ^  tehms,  or  ahoat  22.  !?'•  sterling,  length  bein^about  $100  miles,  and  its  breadth 

''^ns  abo  a  lesser  mina,  which  was  150.    The  inhabitants  are  of  a  very  different 

'^'<<?a  diachmae.  description  from  those  of  the  other  Philippine 

^AXIOUS.  a.  (minax.  Lat)  Full  of  Islands.    Those  of  the  inland  couiiliy  arc  sup- 

^'^  posed  to  be  the  ancient  pagan  inhabitants^ 

'flJA'Cnr.  f.  ifi-om  mrnax,  Lat.)  Dis-  whom  the  Mahometans,  that  possess  the  coasts, 

**^iSMe  tfafcats*  ^A^c  driven  up  lo  the  mountains.    The  air  of 
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Mindanao  is  not  excessively  hot,  though  it  lies  MPNDFUL.  a.  Cmind  and  full.)  Atten 

within  six  degrees  of  the  equator,  as  it  is  re-  heedful ;  havin»  memory  (^Hammond). 

freshed  by  the  sea-breezes  on  every  side  in  the  MI^NDFULLY.  erf.  Attentively ;  hcedl 

day-time.   The  middle  of  the  country  is  woodv  MPNDFULNESS.  s.  Attention ;  regs 

and  mountainous:  butbetwecn  the  hillsare rich  Ml'NDLESS.  a.   (from  wnnc/.)    *•  ^"*| 

valleys,  and  near  the  sea-coast  the  country  is  tive;  regardless  (Prior).     2.  Not  endued  ' 

generally  flat.    It  produces  rice,  and  such  fruits  a  mind  j  having  no  intellectual  power**   ( 

as  grow  between  the  tropics.    'Ihey  have  also  vies),    3.  Stupid;  unthinking  (.Shakspear 

libby  or  sago  trees ;  of  the  pith  bf  which  they  MINDSTUICKEN.fl.  (mzW-ind  strid 

make  bread.     Great  quantities  of  it  are  ex-  Moved  ;  aflected  in  his  mind  (^Sidnei/). 

ported,  after  it  is  dried  and  drained  like  seed.  MINDORO,  one  of  the  Philippine  Isia 

The  plantain  wood  is  beautiful  here,  and  in  50  miles  in  circumference,  separated  fro'" 

great  perfection.     It  is  their  principal  food,  conia  by  a  narrow  channel.   It  is  full  of  ni< 

and  they  also  make  their  drink  of  it.     In  the  tains,  which  abound  in  palm-trees,  and  all  i 

reign  ot  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  Don  Lewis  of  fruit.    The  inhabitants  are  pagans,  ana 

de  velasco,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  sent  Michael  tribute  to  the  Spaniards. 

Lopez  de  la  Gaspes,  with  a  fleet  and  force  suf-  MINE,  in  natural  history,  a  deep  pit  ui 

iicient  to  make  a  conquest  of  these  islands,  ground^from  whence  various  kinds  o^"?'"| 

which  he  afterwards  named  the  Philippines,  are  dug  out ;  but  the  term  is  more  P^'^^'^JJ 

in  honour  of  the  above  monarch.  applied  to  those  which  yield  metals.      yV  1 

The    city  of  Magindanao    is    situated  on  stones  only  are  procured,   the  appellatior 

the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  has  a  river  quarries  is  universally  bestovred  upon  the  pli 

capable  of  admittine  small  vessels,  and  car-  from  which  they  are  dug  out,  however  tj 

ries  on  a  considerable   trade  with  Manilla,  tbev  may  be. 

Sooloo,  Borneo,  and   the  Moluccas.    Their  As,  therefore,  the  matter  dug  out  of  mm; 

exports    are    rice,    tobacco,    bees- wax,    and  various,  the  mines  themselves  acquire  van 

spices;  in  return  for  which  they  receive  coarse  denominations,  as  gold-mines,^   silver-roir 

cloths  of  Coromandel,  China-ware,  and  opi-  copper-mines,    iron-mines,     diamond-mir 

um.     The  village  or  town  of  Samboingao  salt-mines,  mines  of  antimony,  of  alum,  & 

is  situated   on  the  banks  of  i  sniall  rivulet,  '    Mines,  then,  in  general,  are  veins  or  cavil 

which  empties  itself  immediately  into  the  sea,  within  the  earth,  whose  sides  receding  fro 

and   is  agreeably  shaded  by  grOves  of  cocoa  or  approaching  nearer   Ip  each  other,  rnt 

trees,     llie  number  of   Its  mhabitants  are  them  of  unequal  breadths  in  difTcrent  plac 

about   1000,  among  which  are  included  the  sometimes  forming  larger  spaces,  which  i 

officers,  soldiers,  and  their  respective  families,  called  hules :  they  are  filled  with  substanc 

In  its  environs  there  are  several  small  look-  which,  whether  metallic  or  of  any  other  r 

out  houses,  erected  on  posts  of  twelve  feet  ture,  are  called  the  loads;  when  the  substanc 

high,  in  all  of  which  a  constant  guard  is  kept;'  forming  these  loads  are  reducible  to  metal,  t 

so  that  it  appears  as  if  the  Spaniards  i^ere  in  a  loads  are  by  the  miners  said  to  be  alive ;  oth< 

continual  state  of  enmity  with  the  natives,  wise  they  are  called  dead  loads.    In  Cornw; 

The  houses  are  built  of  those  simple  materials  and  Devon,  the  loads  always  hold  their  coin 

which  are  of  very  general  use  in  the  eastern  from  eastward  to  westward;  though  in  oth 

seas.    They  are  erected  on   posts,  and  built  partsofEngland,  they  frequently  run  from  nor 

of  bamboo,  covered  with   mats ;  the  lower  to  south.    The  miners  report,  that  the  sides 

apartments  serve  for  their  hogs,  cattle,  and  the  load  never  bear  in  a  perpendicular,  but  coi 

poultry,    and  the    upper  ones  are  occupied  stantly  underlay,  either  to  the  north  or  to  t 

by  the  family.     Lon.    125.  0   W.    Lat.  6.  south.    The  load  is  frequently  intercepted  I 

ON.  the  crossing  of  a  veinlof  earth,  or  stone,  or  son 

MrNDED.  a.  (from  mind.)  Disposed  ;  in-  difl*erent  metallic  suostance;  in  which  case 

clined  ;  afi*ected  (Tillotson).  generalV  happens  that  part  of  the  load  is  movi 

MlNDl'XHEIM,  a  town  of  Suabia,  with  a  considerable  distance  to  the  one  side.     Th 

a  castle.     It  is  the  cnpital  of  a  small  territory  transient  load  is  by  the  miners  called  fiookin| 

between  the  rivers  Iller  and  Lech,  subject  to  and  th«  part  of  the  load  which  is  to  be  mov< 

the  house  of  Bavaria.    It  was  taken  by  the  is  said  to  be  heaved.  According  to  Dr.  Nichoh 

Austrians,  after  the  battle  of  BJenheim,  who  observations  upon  mines,  they  seem  to  be,  < 

erected  it  into  a  principality  in  favour  of  the  to  have  Ueen,  the  channels  through  which  tl 

duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  it  returned  to  the  water  pas^  within  the  earth,  ana,  like  river 

house  of  Bavaria,  bv  the  treaty  of  Hastadt.    It  have  tneir  small  branches  opening  into  then 

is  30  miles  S.E.  of  Ulm.  hon  10.  4'i  E.  Lat.  in  all  directions.    Most  mines  have  streams  < 

48.  3.  N.  water  running  through  them;  and  when  th€ 

MINDEN,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  capital  are  found  dry,  it  seems  to  be  owing  to  th 

of  a  territory  of  the  same  name.    Near  this  waters  having  changed  their  course,  as  bein 

town  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  defeat-  obliged  to  it,  either  because  the  load  has  stoppe 

ed    the  French   in  17^9.      It  is  subject  to  up  the  ancient  passages,  or  that  some  new  an 

the  king  of  Prussia,  and  is  seated  on  the  more  easy  ones  are  made.    Mines,  says  Di 

Wescr ;  27  miles  E.  by  S,  of  Osnaburg,  and  Shaw,  are  liable  to  many  cor  tingencies ;  beir^ 

37  W.  of  Haaover.    Lon.  g.  5  £.  Lat.  52.  sometimes  poor,  sometimes  soon  exhaustible 

S2  N.  sometimes  subject  to  be  drowned,  fspeciali; 
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nsottpi  tod  flometimes  hard  to  trace ;  jet  it  may  often  lie  proper  to  open  the  mine  at  that 
UK  vt  oaay  iosta&oes  of  mines  proving  place,  especially  if  the  vein  prove  tolerably  large 
^k  KJranta^ieoas  for  hundreds  of  years :  the  and  rich :  otherwise  the  most  commodious  place 
ti«^  Pofiosi  are  to  this  day  worked  with  for  situation  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
rsTj  M  one  aooccss  as  at  first ;  the  gold-  viz.  neither  on  a  flat,  nor  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
z  JO  'i  CitBmUx  have  been  worked  for  tains,  but  on  the  sides.  The  best  situation  for 
>^3]£^  ti  years  ;  and  cor  Cornish  tin-  a  mine  is  a  mountainoosi  woody,  wholesome 
meaairemeiy  ancient.  The  neat  profit '  spot ;  of  a  safe  easy  ascent,  and  Isordering  on  a 
bfieiiaikmcy  duisin  the  Mianian  silver-  navigable  river.  The  places  abounding  with 
^^sMSQoy,  is  stnl,  in  the  space  of  eijdit  mines  are  generally  healthy,  as  standing  high, 
^^GOf&ieiat  a  thousand  six  hundred  and  and  every  where  exposed  to  the  air;  yet  some* 
s>T.4w  fiilSoQs,  besides  seventy- three  Cons  places,  where  mines  are  found,  prove  poison- 
s'as.  Uof  mines  hare  be«i  discovered  by  ous,  and  can  upon  no  account  be  dug,  though 
xtiK::.  aioneot  first  laid  open  a  rich  vein  ever  so  rich:  the  vray  of  examining  a  suspected 
•4  3r  aHcTHaiiie  at  FriberR  in  Germany ;  place  of  this  kind,  is  to  make  experiments  upon 
>«c43s«nQkot  wind,  by  blowing  up  trees,  brutes,  by  exposing  them  to  ttie  dHuvia  or  ex- 
^*mrjam  the  fiarts  of  rocks,  has  discover-  halations  to  nnd  the  effect.  (,Briii$h  Ency.) 
e^iss.  £e  same  has  bappoied  by  violent  Mine,  in  military  affairs,  is  also  a  subter- 
*''»nvgriiqiBkes,  thunaer,  the  firing  of  raneous  cavity  made  according  to  the  roles  of 
BMQ.reicn  the  stroke  of  a  ploogh-shate,  or  art,  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  powder  h 
t^^iiail  lodged,  which  by  its  explosion  blows  up  the 

^>atef  mining  does  not  wait  for  these  eaitli  above  it. 

^vaieaendeots,  hot  directly  ^oes  opon  the  It  has  been  fomid  by  es^perimenil  that  the 

"^  si  £xo»ery  of  such  mineral  veins,  fi^re  produced  by  the  explosion  is  a  parabo- 

'^'aad^»  may  be  worth  the  workans  loid;  and  that  the  centre  of  the  powder,  or 

'  "e^   The  principal  investigation  and  charee,  occupies  the  focus. 

^^s  if  ames  depend  upon  a  particular  The  place  where  the  powder  is  lodged  is 

^^^  VMaaired  habit  of  judging  from  par-  called  the  chamber  of  the  mine,  or  fomeaii. 

^^^aat  metallic  matters  are  contain-  The  passage  leading  to  the  powder  is  called 

"  ^^^mts  of  the  earth,  not  far  below  the  Balleiy. 

^'^  fbe  prin^pal  signs  of  a  latent  Tne^HneAavrnfrom  the  centre  of  the  chain- 

^^^Kema  j ediic;U>le  to  general  heads,  her,  perpendicular  to  the  nearest  surface  of  the 

'^  4.  The  discovery  o£  certain  mineral  gronnd,  is  called  the  Hne  of  least  resistance. 

^^  1  Tke  4liscoloraaion  of  the  trees  m  The  pit  or  bole,  made  by  springing  the  mine, 

-'  •  s  ^bce.  3.  The  finding  of  pieces  of  ore  is  caHcd  die  excavation. 

'  '^  "tibfle  of  the  ground.    4.  The  rise  of  The  fiie  is  comminiicated  to  the  mine  by  a 

r->  UB^tioos.     3.  The  finding  of  metallic  pipe  or  hofse,  made  of  coanc  cloth,  whose  dia- 

-  •  ai  dte  like.     All  which  are  so  many  meter  is  about  one  inch  and  a  half^  called  a 
IS  iar  making  a  stricter  seaicn  saocisson  (for  the  Blling  of  which  near  half  a 

where  anything  of  this  kind  ap-  pound  of  powder  is  allowed  to  every  foot),  ex- 
roles  of  practice  might  be  form-  tending  from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of , 
'siocoig  tbia  art  to  a  greater  certain^,  the  gallery  ^  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  . 
7^  ooerldeot  mark  ot  amine  appears,  match,  that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it  may 
-^-nd  mioeralist  usually  bores  into  the  have  time  to  retire  before  it  seaches  the  cham- 

-  s  axh  places  as  from  some  analogy  of  ber. 

'isae,  gamed  by  experience,  or  by  ob-  To  prevent  the  powder  from  contracting  any 

'  -:z  i^  sitiadon,  coorse,  or  nature  of  other  dampness,  the  saucisson  is  laid  in  a  small  troi^h^ 

'^  imjvd^  way  contain  metaL  called  an  auget,  made  of  boards,  three  in^es 

-'"'Ttbcnmie  is  found,  the  next  thing  to  and  a  half  broad,  joined  together  lengthwise^ 

'  'itfidered  is  whedier  it  oiay  be  dog  to  ad-  with  straw  in  it,  and  round  the  saucisson,  with 

'^^    In  onlcT  to  determine  ^is,  we  are  a  wooden  cover  nailed  upon  it. 

'  -.  vflagb  die  nature  of  the  place,  and  its  Galleries  and  chambers  qf  mines. — ^Galleries 

■-'^,23X0  wood,  water,  carriage,  health!- '  made  within  the  fortification,  before  the  place 

'^^  13d  tfae  Gke,  and  cofnpare  the  r^ult  with  is  attacked,  and  from  which  several  branches 

'-'^^jssfi  <tf  ihc  ore,  the  charge  of  digging,  are  carried  to  different  places,  are  generally 

I,  vashio^  and  smehing.  four  feet  or  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  five  feet 

-Tibadf  theforoi  and  situation  of  thesMt.  or  five  and  a  half  high.    The  earth  is  support- 

'  ''^«eil  cmsstdered.  A  mine  must  either  ed  from  falling  in  by  arches  and  walls,  ifthey 

!'  Is  a  movtKatn.     3.  In  a  htll.    3.  are  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time;  but  when 

■  *•  **▼.   Or,  4.  m  a  ftat.    But  mountains  mines  are  made  to  be  used  in  a  shdrt  time,  then 

'*-^  ^  ^  ^trhh  much  grater  ease  and  the  ^lleries  arre  but  three  feet  or  three  and  a 

;^^-e:cc,  chiefly  l^ecausc  the  drains  and  half  wide,  and  fivt  feet  high,  and  the  earth  b 

''^^  !hat  is,  the  adits  or  avenues,  may  be  simported  by  wooden  frames  or  props. 

!'-'*  *^  cot,  both  to  drain  the  water  and  to  Thegaileiy  being  canied  on  to  the  place  where 

^,  ^^pcafs  ibr  bringing  o»t  the  lead,  kc,  the  powder  »  to  be  lodged,  the  miners  make 

'"  ^  %  finr  caica  we  a«e  to  look  out  for  the  the  chamber.    This  is  generafly  of  a  cubical 

''^*Wi^sBHHyer4»tbar  accidental  thine,  form,  large  evioorii  lo  m>ld  the  wooden  box, 

'"^1  kiilMK ,  ml  if  iiirh  n  riintir  fhimrl  whidi  contains  m  powder  necessary  for  the 
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f h^LT^ :  thjB  box  is  lined  with  straw  and  sand- 
ba^rs.  m  prevent  the  powder  from  contracting 
dampo^s. 

Tne  chamher  is  sunk  something  lower  than 
the  ^llery,  if  the  soil  permits;  hut  where  wa-' 
ter  lb  to  be  apprehended,  it  must  be  made 
higher  than  the  gallery ;  otherwise  the  besieg- 
ed will  let  in  the  water,  and  spoil  the  mine. 

Quaniiiies  qf  powder  to  charge  mmr«.— Be- 
fore any  calculation  can  be  made  of  the  proper 
tthaige  for  a  mine,  the  density  and  tenacity  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  to.be  made  must  be  as- 
certained, either  by  ex|>eriment,  or  otherwise  ; 
for  in  soils  ol'the  same  density*  that  which  has 
the  greatesit  tenacity  will  require  the  greatest 
fierce  to  separate  its  parts.  The  density  is  de- 
termined by  weiehing  a  cubic  foot  (or  any  cer- 
tain otuintity)  of  the  soil ;  hut  the  tenacity  can 
only  ne  determined  by  making  a  mine.  The 
pUowing  uble  contains  experiments  in  six  dif- 
&rent  soils,  which  may  be  of  some  assistance 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
when  an  actual  experiment  cannot  be  had : 


Density. 

Tenacity. 

Nature  of  the  soil. 

• 

Weight  of 

one  cubic 

foot. 

Quiintity  of 
powder  to 
ra^ae  one' 

cubic  fotbom. 

• 

] .  JLoose  earth  or  sand 

95pds. 

8pdf. 

S.  Common  light  soil 

124 

10 

3.  Loam,  or  strong  toil 

197 

J«* 

4.  Potter**  clay,  or  stiff  soit 

135 

13i 

51  Clay, mixed  with  stones 

160 

16 

6.'  Masonry 

205 

«'i 

1 

Loading  and  slopping  q/'mtn^i.— -The  gallery 
and  chamber  being  ready  to  be  loaded,  a  strong 
box  of  wood  is  made  ot  the  size  and  figure  of 
the  chamber,  being  about  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  bigger  than  is  required  for  containing 
the  necessary  quantity  of  powder :  against  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  box  is  put  some  straw ; 
and  this  straw  is  covered  over  with  empty  sand- 
^gSf  to  pr^ent  the  powde;  from  contracting 
any  dampness:  a  hole  is  made  in  the  side  next 
the  galler)',  near  the  bottom,  for  the  saucisson 
to  pass  through  $  which  is  fixed  to  the  middle 
of  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a  wooden  peg, 
to  prevent  its  loosening  from  the  powder;  or 
that,  if  the  enemv  should  ^t  to  the  entrance, 
he  iaay  not  be  able  to  tear  it  out.  This  done, 
the  powder  is  brought  in  sand-bags,  and  thrown 
loose  in  the  box,  and  covered  also  with  straw 
and  sand-bags;  upon  t)iis  is  put  the  cover  of 
the  box,  prosed  down  verv  tight  with  strong 
props;  and,  to  render  tnem  more  secure, 
planks  are  also  pot  above  them,  aninst  the 
earth,  and  wedsed  in  as  fast  as  possible. 

This  done^  uie  vacant  spaces  between  the 
props  are  Slled  np  with  atODca  and  dung,  and 
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rammed  in  the  stron|;est  manner:  the  leftst 
neglect  in  this  work  will  considerably  alter  the 
eii'cct  of  the  mine. 

The  auget  is  then  laid  from  the  chamber  to 
the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  with  some  straw  at 
the  bottom ;  and  the  saucisson  laid  in  it,  witl^ 
straw  over  it :  lastly,  it  must  be  shut  with  a 
wooden  cover  nailed  upon  it.  Great  care  ini]«>t 
be  taken,  in  stopping  up  the  gallery,  not  to 
press  too  hard  upon  the  auget,  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing the  saucisson  ;  which  may  hinder  the 
powder  from  taking  fire,  and  so  prevent  the 
mine  from  springing.  l*he  gallery  is  stoppe<i 
up  with  stones,  earth,  and  dung,  well  rammed, 
six  or  seven  feet  further  from  the  cliamber  thats 
the  length  of  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Mine,  pronoun  potseMtive.  (myn,  Saxon. > 
Belonging  to  me  {Dry den). 

To  MiNB.  0. 11.  (I'rom  the  noun.)  To  di^ 
mines  or  burrows  ( Woodward), 

To  Mine.  v.  a.  To  sap;  to  ruin  by  mines  ; 
to  destroy  by  slow  desrees  (Shahpeare)* 

MINEHEAD,  a  borough  in  Somersetshire, 
with  a  market  on  Wednesday.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  on  the  Bristol  channel,  for  shipa  of 
lam  burden ;  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  wool, 
coal,  and  herrings.  It  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  is  31  miles  N.  of  Exeter,  and 
l6l  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Loo.  3.  34  W. 
Lat.61.  12  N. 

MINEIDES,  the  daoghten  of  Minpa  or 
Mineus,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Leuconoe,  Leucipoe, 
and  Alcithoe.  Ovid  calls  the  two  first  Clj- 
mene  and  Iris.  They  derided  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  for  which  impietv  the  god  inspired 
them  with  an  unconouerable  desire  of  eating 
human  flesh.  They  orew  lots  which  of  ihent 
should  give  up  her  son  as  food  to  the  rest.  Tlie 
lot  fell  upon  Leucippe,  and  she  gave  up  her  son 
Hippasus,  who  was  instantly  devoured  by  tho 
three  sisters.     They  were  changed  into  bats. 

MrNEH.  s.  {mmeurt  French.)  1.  One  who 
digs  for  metals  {Dryden),  2.  One  who  make» 
military  mines  {Taticr), 

MINERAL,  in  natural  history,  is  used  iu 
general  for  all  fossile  bodies,  whether  simple  or 
comp<jund,  du^  out  of  a  mine ;  from  whence  it 
takes  its  denomination. 

Mineral  caoutchouc  :  a  species  of 
Bitumen,  which  see. 

Mineral  mummy.  Mineral  pitch.  A 
species  of  Bitumen,  which  see. 

Mineral  tallow  :  a  species  of  Bitu- 
men, which  see. 

Mineral  tar:  a  species  of  Bitumen, 
which 


Mineral  waters,  {Aqua  mineralet*  if* 
meJimmln,)  Waters  holding  minerals  in  solotioik 
lut  as  all  water,  in  a  natural  state,  is  impregnated, 
either  more  or  less,  with  some  mineral  subatanoo^ 
the  name  mineral  waters  should  be  confined  to 
such  waters  as  are  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
mineral  matters  to  produce  some  sensiUe  eflfects  on 
the  animal  economy,  and  cither  to  cure  or  picvent 
some  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  mm^  is 
liable.  On  this  aooonnt»  these  waters  might  be 
with  much  noie  propriety  callsd  BK<ttcfai«l  wale^i 
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*r  rv.  4)1  aaiiK  bj  which  tbcy  are  commonly  ally  tend   to  conceal  or  alter  those  propertief  in 

v^ .'-. »  inoly  cfiExblisbed  by  long  use.  which  their  distincttre  characters  consist.     Never- 

:;  §R  L&ovledgeot  mineral  waters,  like  every  theless,  the  numerous  experiments  of  the  chemists 

•*'  -^nrh  cf  kDowI«ige  we  p<jssess»  was  acci-  before  quoted,  and  a  great  number  of  others,  which 

Tvy  .*s«msed.    Tbegood  efTects  they  produc-  we  shall  occasionalty  mention,  have  shown,  (hat 

■  .:  edit  aacd  them*  have  -doubtless  been  the  some  mineral  substances  are  often  found  in  waten, 

jsi  d  trarawhii^  thcra  from  common  wa-  others  scarcely  ever  met  with  ;  and  lastly,  many 

<A  T*sa  pbikMoplieis  who  consitlcred  their  which  are  never  held  in  solution   by  that  fluid. 

t'X?:a  aaded  only  to  their  sensible  qualities,  We  shall  here  consider  each  class  of  these  sub- 

^^BSiCfVcaght,  or  lightness,  smell,  and  taste,  stances  in  order. 

f^*  saner,  (tisti^iaished  a  great  number  of  Siliceous  earth  is  sometimes  suspended  in  wa- 

«^  eaa  it  theix  physical  properties  or  their  ters ;  and  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  it 

:2.^w-<9q«sfy  after  methoids  of  ascertaining,  remains  suspended  without  precipitating;  but  its 

'  rKJc^fncesK9f  cbe  quantity  and  quality  of  quantity  is  extremely  minute.    The  carbonated  al- 

'.':  Tsc^  hdd  io  solution  by  mineral  waten,  kalis  and  chalk  probably  contribute  to  render  sili- 

n.  u.  acafted  nil   the  seventeenth  century,  ce-ous  earth  soluble. 

jf^r  jar  of  the  fint  who,  in  the  valuable  ex-  Alumine  likewise  appears  to  exist  in  water.   The 

«c^ua«sslaars  published  by  htm  at  Oxford  extreme  subtlety  of  this  earth,  by  which  it  is  dis- 

r  ri*,,  Trrrrafd  several  re-agents  capable  of  in-  persed  through  the  whole  mass  of  water,  causes  it 

*-za^  tt  abwanCTs  dissolved  in  water,  by  the  to  render  them   turbid.    Argillaceous  waters  are 

^^^Bcn^ced  in  their  colours.     The  acade>-  therefore  whitish,  and  have  a  pearl  or  opal  colour; 

^^casKfrom  its  first  institution,  was  aware  they  are  likewise  smooth,  or  greasy  to  the  touch, 

^    tt  r^  mptnmet  of  analysing    mineral  waters ;  and  have  been  called  saponaceous  waters    Carbo- 

^    ^^>-aaki&  1^7,  attempted  the  examination  of  nic  acid  seems  favourable  to  the  suspension  and 

^  nKii  ^KBof  France  s  the  researches  of  this  solution  of  alumine  in  water. 

^=2a|  be  bond  in  the  original  memoirs  of  Lime,  magnesia,  and  barytea,  are  never  found 

'  *a».   $ej\e  was  particulaily  employed  in  pore  in  waters;  they  are  always  combined  with 

^^isa^iccsBg  mineral  waters  about  the  end  of  adds. 

t  e%ft0k  OBBtnty,  and  published  a  treatise  Fixed  alkalis  are  never  met  with  in  a  state  of 

^j^  3aBs  in   1605.      Bouldttc,  in  the  year  purity  in  waters,  but  frequently  combined  widi 

~^  '-^^  a  method  of   analysing  waters,  acids,  in  the  form  of  neutral  salts. 

^-^^^^ore  perfect  than  any  which  were  The  same  observation  applies  to  ammoniac,  and 

^-"^-^his  time:  it  consists  in  evaporating  most  acids,   except  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is 

^^•:  j&Tcnt  times,  and  separating  by  often  free,  and  in  possession  of  all  its  properties  in 

^^  "i  abstanccs  which  are  deposited,  in  waters.    It  constitutes  a  peculiar  class  of  mineral 

"^^s  &e  evaporation  proceeds.  waters,  known  by  the  name  of  gaseous,  spirituooa, 

^*<^  Ttsmed  chemists  have  since  made  .«tuc-  or  acidulous  waters. 

^>  laasKoa  on  mineral  waters,  and  almost  Among  the  neutral  salts, vHth  bases  of  fixed  alka* 

^''^'■*^  valuable  discoveries  respecting  the  lis*  scarcely  any  are  met  with  but  sulphat  of  soda 

'"^  ;nu-4»ics  contained  in  these  fluids.  Boul-  or  6laober*s  salt,  the  muriats  of  soda  and  of  pot* 

-'^>'r^  eatroo,  and  determined  its  proper-  ash,  and  carbonat  of  sodi,  which  are  frequently  dis- 

^A  .^tysician of Montpellier, discovered cal-  solved  in  mineral  waters;  nitrat  and  carbonat  of 

'^  '^'srs*  Mxrgraaflfy  the  muriat  of  magnesia;  potash  are  rarely  found. 

"'^  zironic  aod  ;  and  Moo  net  and  Bergman  Sulphat  of  lime,  calcareous  muriat,  chalk,  9uU 

^'^rsd  or   hepatic  hydrogen  gass.    The  phat  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt,  muriat  of  mag- 

-rrNoiiedcbemists,be$id«^the  discoveries  netia,  and  carbonat  of  magnesia,  are  the  earthy 

'"  •"*  cber  hare  enriched  the  art  of  analysing  nits  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  waters. 

':-.re  published  complete  treatises  on  the  As  to  the  calcareousnitrat  of  magnesia,  which  some 

y  praceedioi?  in  this  analysis ;  and  have  chemists  have  asserted  they  have  met  with,  these 

~r  r*-^  part  of  cbenaistry  to  a  degree  of  per-  salts  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  mineral  waters  pro- 

ci-.i  aecaracy  Hr  exceeding  that  which  it  perlyso  called,  though  they  exist  in  salt  waters. 

*^  ^Kfere  the  time  of  their  labours.    We  are  The  aluminous  neutral  salts,  and  salts  with  base 

'  <  '^  [ninn  1811111  of  particular  analyses,  made  of  baiytes,  are  scarcely  ever  dissolved  in  vraters. 

^;^iad  ctaemists,  of  a  great  number  of  mine-  Alum  or  add  sulphat  of  alumine  appears  to  exist 

nrz?v  tnd  which  aerre  to  throw  great  light  on  in  some  waters. 

'rr:y,  vbicb,  vritb  justice,  b  esteemed  one  Pore  hydrogen  gass  has  not  yet  been  found  dti- 

,  'e  Oct  SflacaU  in  cbe  whole  art  of  chemistry,  solved  in  mineral  waters. 

"■*»  ben*  prescribed  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  Pure  sulphur  has  not  yet  been  found  in  these 

^7T  iat^  the  history  of  the  analysis  of  waters,  fluids,  though  it  exists  very  rarely  in  small  quan- 

-'^■i*  be  found  in  many  treatises,  one  of  the  titles  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  of  sods.    Solphure- 

^ivijch  is  that  published  a  few  yean  since  by  ous  enters  are  most  commonly  mineralized  by 

^-  ^zska,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gact* 

^'^^amtmtim  SUmgraiWmitrsj^'lt  is  but  a  Lastly,  Among  metals,  iron  is  roost  commonly 

^  -Qa  uaoe  |^  sohscaoces  capable  of  remaining  dissolved  in  water,  and  may  be  found  in  two  states ; 

'  KtaoB  m.  wma  Jnve  been  accurately  known,  either  combined  with  carbonic  acid^  or  with  the 

'  '^Gpan  a)  have  arises  from  the  want  of  acaip  sulphuric  acid.  Some  chemists  have  supposed  that 

"^  ^rraol  aaeihods  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  it  was  likewise  dissolved  iq  its  meUllic  state,  with- 

7^  "^aces:  and  the  certainty  of  their  existence  out  an  acid  intermedium :  bnt  as  this  metal  scarcely 

'^'^^  faUowed  the  discovery  of  methods  of  ever  exists  in  nature  without  being  in  the  state  of 

^y^^,  tbea.     ABotbcr  cause  which  has  re»  oxyd,  combined  with  the  carbonic  or  sulphuric 

2;  '"^"^pngiesB  of  acieiaoe  in  this  respect  is,  that  acid,  the  opinion  of  these  philosophers  could  only 

*^auitn  diMolired  in  vrafcers  are  almost  aU  be  maintained  at  the  time  when  the  carbonic  acid 

**■  a  «9y  «iaB  doses,  and  are  also  mixed  toge-  was  not  yet  discovered :  and  the  solution  of  iron 

'^  3  fflnaiiiitk  wmaSben,  so  that  they  mutiu  in  water,  without  the  assistance  of  the  sulphuric 
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in  wlation  by  such  waters,  from  the  ph«nomeDa    p>per  colonred  by  the  aqneout  tincture  oi 
they  present,  are  called  re-agents.  oambouc,  which  becomes  blae  by  means  of  al 

The  best  chemists  have  always  conriMered  the  the  aqaeons  tincture  of  terra  meriCa,  whici 
use  of  re-agents  as  a  very  uncertain  method  of  same  salts  convert  to  a  brown  red,  theoxa1i< 
discovering  the  principles  of  mineral  waters,  to  exhibit  the  smallest  quantity  of  lime,  an 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  considerations  that  muriat  of  barytes  to  ascertain  the  smallest 
their  effiscts  do  not  determine  in  an  accurate  sible  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
manner  the  nature  of  the  substances  held  in  so-  The  effects  and  use  of  these  principal  re-a 
lutious  in  waters;  that  the  cause  of  the  changes  have  been  explained  by  all  chemists,  but 
which  happen  in  fluids  by  their  addition  is  often  <  have  not  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  their  st 
unknown ;  and  that  in  feet  the  saline  matters  purity.  Before  they  are  employed  it  is  of  th 
usually  applied  in  this  analysis  are  capable  of  pro-  mostimportance  perfectly  to  ascertain  thei 
ducing  a  great  number  of  pheaomena,  respecting  ture,  in  order  to  avoid  fallacious  effects.  B^^q 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  form  any  decision,  hastreated  very  amply  of  the  alterations  the- 
For  these  reasons,  most  chemists  who  have  under-  capable  of  producing.  l*his  celebrated  chi 
taken  this  analysis  have  placed  little  dependence  affirms,  that  paper  coloured  with  the  tinctu 
on  the  application  of  re-agents.  They  have  con-  turnsole  becomes  of  a  deeper  blue  by  alkalis 
eluded,  that  evaporation  ^Bfords  a  much  surer  me-  that  it  is  not  altered  by  the  carbonic  acid, 
thod  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  as  this  colouring  matter  is  useful  chiefly  to  a 
the  principles  of  mineral  waters:  and  it  is  taken  tain  the  presence  of  this  acid,  he  directs  its 
for  granted,  in  the  best  works  on  the  analysis  of  ture  in  water  to  be  used,  sufficiently  diluted 
these  fluids,  that  re-agents  are  only  to  be  used  as  it  has  a  blue  colour.  He  absolutely  rejects  s 
secondary  means,  which  at  most  serve  to  indicate  of  violets,  because  it  is  subject  to  ferment, 
or  afibrd  a  probable  guess  of  the  nature  of  the  because  it  is  scarcely  ever  obtained  without  i 
principles  contained  in  waters ;  and  for  this  reason,  teration  in  Sweden.  Morveau  adds  in  a  i 
modem  analysts  have  admitted  no  more  than  a  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  syrup  coloure 
certain  number  of  r^«gents,  and  have  greatly  dimi-  turnsole,  by  the  application  of  corrosive  si 
Dished  the  list  of  those  used  by  the  earlier  chemists,    mate,  which  gives  it  a  red  colour,  white  it 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  at  present,  that  the     verts  the  true  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green. 
heat  required  to  evaporate   the  water,  however        Lime-water  is  one  of  the  most  useful  ageni 
gentle  it  may  be,  must  produce  sensible  altera-    the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  though  few 
tions  ill  its  principles,  and  change  them  in  such  a    mists  have  expressly  mentioned  it  in  their  wo 
manner,  as  that  their  residues,  examined  by  the    This  fluid  decomposes  metallic  salts,  especi 
diflerent  methods  of  chemistry,  shall  afford  com-    sulphat  of  iron,  whose  metallic  oxyd  it  prec 
pounds  differing  from  those  which  were  originally    tates ;  it  separates  alnmineand  magnesia  fn^m 
held  in  solution  in  the  water.    The  loss  of  the  ga-    sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  to  which  these  ;• 
aeous  substances,  which  frequently  are  the  prin-    stances  are  frequently  united  in  waters.     It  I; 
cipal  agents  in  mineral  waters,  singularly  changes    wise  indicates  the  presence  of  carbonic  and, 
their  nature,  and  besides  causing  a  precipitation     its  precipitation.   M.  Gioanetti,  a  physiciar 
of  many  substances,  which  owe  their  solubility  to    Turin,  has  very  ingeniously  applied  it  to  ascerl 
the  presence  of  these  volatile  matters,   likewise     the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in 
produces  a  re-action  among  the  other  fixed  mat-    water  of  St.  Vincent    This  chemist,  after  ha^ 
ters,  whose  properties  are  accordingly  changed,    observed  that  the  volume  or  bulk  of  this  ai 
The  phenomena  of  double  decompositions,  which    from  which  its  quantity  has  always  been  e 
heat  is  capable  of  producing  between  compounds    mated,  most  vary,  according  to  the  tempera! 
that  remain  unchanged  in  cold  water,  cannot  be    of  the  atmosphere j  mixed  nine  parts  of  lime- 
estimated  and  allowed  for,  but  in  consequence  of    ter  with  two  parts  of  the  water  of  St.  Vincent : 
a  long  series  of  experiments  not  yet  made.   With-    weighed  the  calcareous  earth  formed  by  the  con 
out  entering,  therelbre,  more  fiilly  into  these  con-    nation  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  mineral  w] 
siderations,  it  will  be  enough  to  observe,  that  this    with  lime,  and  found,  according  to  the  calct 
assertion,  whose  troth  is  admitted  by  every  che-    tion  of  Jaquin,  who  proves  the  existence  of  t 
mist,  sufficiently  shows  that  evaporation  is  not    teen  ounces  of  this  acid  in  thirty-two  ounce 
eatinrty  to  be  depended  on.     Hence  it  becomes  a    chalk,  that  the  water  of  St.  Vincent  contai 
question,  whether  there  be  any  method  of  ascer-    somewhat  more  than  fifteen  grains.     But  as 
tainingthepeculiar  nature  of  substances  dissolved    lim^water  may  seize  the  carbonic  acid  uni 
in  water  without  having  recoorae  to  heat ;  and     with  fixed  alkali,  as  well  as  that  which  is  at 
whether  the  accurate  results  of  the  numerous  ex-    berty,   M.  Gioanetti,  to  ascertain  more  exa< 
periments  of  modem  writers  aflfonl  any  process    the  quantity  of  this  last,  made  the  same  exp 
for  correcting  the  error  which  might  arise  from     ment  with  water  deprived  of  its  disen^raged  a 
evaporation.  The  folloiring  pages,  extracted  from     by  ebullition.     This  process  may  therefore  be  ( 
a  memoir  communicated  by  M.  Fonrcroy  to  the    ployed  to  determine,  in  an  easy  and  accurate  m 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  will  shew,  that  very    ner,  the  weight  of  disengaged  carbonic  acid,  e 
pure  re-agents  used  in  a  peculiar  manner  may  be     tained  in  a  gaseous  mineral  water, 
of  much  greater  use  in  the  analysis  of  mineral        One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  have 
waters  than  has  hitherto  been  thought.  duced  chemists  to  couxider  the  action  of  re-agc 

Among  the  considerable  number  of  re-agents  *  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  as  very  fa 
propased  fiir  the  saaljriit  of  mineral  waters,  those  cious,  is,  that  they  are  capable  of  indicating 
which  promise  the  most  usefol  results  are  tincture  veral  different  substances  held  in  solution  in  1 
of  turnsole,  syrup  of  violetSy  lime-water,  pure  ters,  and  that  it  is  then  very  difficult  to  know  i 
and  caustic  potash,  caustic  ammoniac,  ooncen-  actly  the  effects  they  will  produce.  This  obi 
trated  snlphnric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  pnissiat  of  vation  relates  more  especially  to  potash,  co< 
lime,  gallic  slkohol,  or  spirituons  tincture  of  not-  dered  as  a  re-agent,  because  it  decomposes  all ' 
fsllSf  the  nitrie  lolntioDS  of  mcreory  and  of  rilvcr,    salts  which  are  formed  by  the  unk>n  of  acids  W 
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ikESJf,  MfMi,   lime,  and  metals.     When  by  double  affinity,  as  Black,  Jacqnilly  and  many 

t^iaaii  pfdpitales  a  mineral  water,  it  caoDot,  other  chemists  have  shown,  and  as  may  be  easily 

'^flin,  it  fcaofvn  by  simple  inspection  of  the  proved  by  pouring  a  solution  of  nmmouiacal  car* 

fcsnUaa  of  vfaat  nature  the   eaithy  salt  de-  bonat  into  a  solution  of  sulphat  of  lime,  which  is 

isajad  k  ^  experiment  may  be.     Its  effect  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  caustic  ammoniac.   Lastly, 

clvTiaeatuii,  when  the  alkali  made  use  of  to  render  the  theory  of  this  second  experiment. 

3«!s^«Ttb  carbonic  acid,  as  is  most  com-  clearer,  Fourcroytook  the  first  portion  to  which 

c^m  tJK  <x«,  since  the   acid  to  which  it  is  the  caustic  ammoniac  had  been  added,  ant)  which, 

aftdnj^cBU  the  coofoslon  of  effects:  for  this  having  been  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  had  lost  no, 

nuat  Ik  ne  of  very  pure  caostic  potash   is  part  of  its  transparency.    He  reversed  the  bottle 

p^9cl  ffbch  likewise  possesses  an  advantage  which  contained  it,  over  the  funnel   of  a  very 

cir^Kfincsoeiit  alkali,  riz.  that  of  indicating  small  pneumato-cbemical  apparatus,  and  by  the 

•irBwurofchilk  disaolved  in  a  ga^euuswater,  assistance  of  a  syphon,  passed  into  it  carbonic. 

ArAktf  temperahandaat  carbonic  acid :  for  sicid  gass,  disengaged  from  the  effervescent  fixed 

£  «c»  ^  add,   and  the  chalk  falls  down  of  alkali  by  sufphuric  acid.    In  proportion  as  the 

«:ws&  T^  htt  is  established  by  pouring  soap  bubbles  of  this  acid  passed  through  the  mixture, 

^  ettf  Bade  into  an  artificial  gaseous  water,  it  became  turbid  in  the  same  manner  as  liiue>wa- 

r:d  1^  eUk  in  solotion.    The  latter  sub-  ter;    by  filtration  a  precipitate  was  separated^ 

^^etvjac^itMtied  in  proportion  as  the  caustic  which  was  found  to  be  chalk,  and  the  water,  by 

tnsAai  Koes  the  carbonic  acid  which  held  it  evaporation,  afforded  ammouiacal  sulphat:   ga« 

^itesa.  %  eraporatiog  the  filtrated  water  to  seous  water,  or  the  liquid  carbonic  acid,  produced 

of  soda  is  obtained,   strongly  the  same  composition  in  another  mixtura  of  sul« 

sitk  acids.     The  caustic  fixed  alkali  phat  of  lime,  aud  caustic  ammoniac.    This  de-, 

a  precipitate  in  mineral  wafers,  cisive  experiment  clearly  sbovs,  that  ammoniac 

tiaa  ikj  ^  not  contain    eaithy  salts;   for  decomposes  sulphat  of  lime  by  double  affinity, 

ir  ant  atbm  an  alkaline  neutral  salt,   of  a  and  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid.    Hence  we. 

^  dmk  Bitere,    the    additional    alkali  will  see,  that  when  it  is  required  to  preserve  a  mixture 

T<r:iair  ie  ^  ansting  with  the  water,  nearly  of  the  mineral  water  with  ammoniac  for  several 

'  ^ime  sBBflCT  as  alkohol  does.    M.  Gioa-  hours  (which  is  sometimes  necessary,  becanse  it 

^  ^  assvsd  this  phenomenon  in  the  waters  does  not  decompose  certain  earthy  salts,  but  very 

^  ^1.-91;  and  it  may  easily  be  seen  by  slowly),  the  experiment  must  be  made  in  a  ves* 

^           alkali  into  a  solution  of  sulphat  of  sel  wbicb  can  be  accurately  closed,  in  order  to  pre- 

of  soda;  these  two  salts  being  vent  the  contact  of  air,  which  would  falsify  the. 

result.    This  precaution,  which  is  of  great.  im« 

is  in  g^eneral  lesji  productive  portanee  in  the  use  of  all  re-agents,  is  likewise 

with  mineral  waters;  because  mentioned  by  Beii^man  and  GioanettL    To  these 

niy  anltt,  with  base  of  alnmine  or  may  be  added  another  observation  concerning  the 

not  precipitate  the  calcareous  use  of  ammoniac.    As  it  is  a  matter  of  consider-^ 

rjp  however,  to  make  two  ob-  able  difficulty  to  preserve  ammoniac  in  the  state 

thiil  salt:  the  first  is,  that  it  of  perfect  causticity,  though  it  is  necessary  to  be 

cansllc,  or  totally  deprived  had  in  such  a  state,  for  the  analysis  of  mineral 

;  witboot  this  precaution,  it  de-  waters,  a  very  simple  expedient,  which  may  be 

I AMIS  salts  by  double  affinity :  the  applied  in  this  case.    It  is  to  pour  a  small  quan- 

3   *v  «» ikettbe  mixture  must  not  be  left  ex-  tity  of  ammoniac  into  a  retort,   whose  neck  is 

^v^viir,  ekes  tlie  efiect  of  its  action  is  re-  plunged  in  the  mineral  water:  when  the  retort  is 

^^'35  be  laqpecfed  several  hours  after  it  is  add-  slightly  heated,  the  ammonical  gass  becomes  dis- 

"  *'TBSp,  as  M.  Gtonnetti  has  well  observed,  engaged,  and  passes  highly  caustic  into  the  water. 

^  V  in  a  very  abort  time  seizes  the  carbonic  If  it  occasions  a  precipitate,  it  may  be  .concluded 

"^  '  the  ateoapfaete,  and  becomes  capable  of  that  the  mineral  water  contains  sulphat  of  iron, 

meooa  salts.    To  put  this  im-  which  may  be  known  by  the  colour  of  the  prect* 

of  dooht,  Foorcroy  made  three  pitate,  or  otherwise  that  it  contains  salts,  with 

some  grains  of  sulphat  of  base  of  aluminous  or  magnesian  earth.    Generally 

of  tcanqparent  calcareous  spar,  be-  this  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  chalk  which  was 

cWk,  or  ^HBtsb  white,  contain  magnesia  beld  in  solution  in  the  water»  by  means  of  the 

^w  aster:  be  divided  this  solution  into  two  carbonic  acid ;  ammoniac  absorbs  this  acid,  and 

:  9m  the  first  be  poured  a  few  drops  of  very  the  chalk  is  deposited.    It  is  difficult  to  determine 

*^  wytuujL  acid,   recently  made,   and   very  from  the  physical  properties  of  the  earthy  preci- 

~  ^:  iUb  fae  pot  into  a  welUcloMnd  bottle :  at  pitate  formed  in  waters  by  caustic  ammoniac,  to 

^rftwaaty^fair  and  forty-eight  hours  it  was  which  of  the  two  last  bases  it  is  to  be  attributed; 

'  "^  "         aieot,  without  any  precipitate,  yet  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  formed  may  serve 

decocBpositton  had  taken  place,  to  decide.    Six  grains  of  sulphat  of  magnesia  were 

treated  in  the  same  man-  digsolved-in  four  otinces  of  distilled  water,  and  six 

^viksBSBeaiae,  bat  placed  in  a  vessel  which  grains  of  alum  in  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 

^"'■oaie^Bd  with  tbe  air  by  a  large  aperture:  at  fluid:    through  each  of  these  solutions  a  small 

*'  V  tf  a  few  boors  a  <dond  was  formed  near  quantity  of  ammoniacal  gass  was  passed :  the  first 

^.^fw  sar6ee,  wbicb  continually  increased,  sdlution  immediately  became  turbid,   while  the 

'/^BtlsstprecipiCatedto  the  bottom.    This  latter  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  a  precipitate  till 

'^^^  ^erveseed    strongly  with    sulphuric  twenty  minutes  after.    These  mixtures  were  care- 

*^«^faraMMlsnlpbat  of  lime.    The  carbonic  fully  included  in  well-closed  bottles.    The  same 

V*  *^wJ  in  tbie  precipitate  was  therefore  phenomenon  took  place  with  the  nitrats  and  mu-  , 

^  iy  the  ammontac  which  bad  attracted  it  rials  of  magnesia  and  alumina,  dissolved  in  equal 

^^^^aespbcse.     Tbie  combination  of  car-  quantities  of  distilled  water,  and  treated  iu  the 

^"*axieid  amosofftac  fisrms  ammoniacal  car-  same  manner.    The  quickness  or  slowness  of  the 

«f  ^Be&w/p09mg  calcareous  salts  pr<;cipitation  of  a  mineral  water,  by  the  addition 
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•f  annmrniacal  gass,  therefore  affords  the  means  of  dried,  it  burnt  with  the  flame  and  smell  of  siil 

ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  earthy  salt  decom-  and  in  other  respects  ^as  every  character  of 

posed  by  this  gass.    In  general,  satts,  with  base  of  inilammabte  body.     Nitrous  acid  seeois  to 

magnesia,  are  much  more  usually  met  with  than  sulphurated  hydrogen  gass  in  the  same  matin 

those  with  base  of  ahimi nous  earth.    Bergman  has  it  does  all  other  inflammable  substances,  b3; 

obsenred,  that  ammoniac  is  capable  of  forming  tue  of  the  great  quantity  of  oxygen  it  cont 

with  sulphat  of  magnesia  a  compound,  in  which  a  Scheele  has  recommended  the  oxygenated  m 

portion  of  this  neutral  salt  is  combined,  without  tic  acid  to  precipitate  the  sulphur  from  wate 

decomposition,  with  a  portion  of  ammoniacal  sul-  this  nature  :  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  i 

pbat.    This  non-decomposed  portion  of  sulphat  be  used,  otherwise  the  sulphur  will  be  burned 

of  magnesia  may  probably  form,  with  the  am-  reduced  to  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid.     Sul| 

moniacal  sulphat,  a  mixed  ueutrat  salt,  similar  to  reous  acid  precipitates  the  sulphur  very  rei 

the  ammoniaco-mercurial  muriat,  or  satalembroth.  firopa  waters  which  contain  it. 
The  ammoniac  does  not,  therefore,   precipitate        There  are  few  re-agents  whose  mode  of  ac 

the  whole  of  the  magnesia,  and  consequently  does  is  less  known  than  that  of  the  alkaline  lixiviui 

not  accurately  exhibit  the  quantity  of  Epsom  salt,  blood,  which  has  been  called  phlogisticated  alk 

of  which  that  earth  is  the  base.    For  this  reason  it  has  been  long  since  ascertained,  that  this  lie 

lime  water  is  preferable  for  ascertaining  the  na^  contains  Prussian  blue,  or  pnissiat  of  iron,  re 

tore  and  quantity  of  salts  with  base  of  magnesia  formed ;  it  has  been  thought  tiiat  this  blue  m 

contained  in  mineral  waters.    It  has  like^se  the  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  an< 

property  of  precipitating  the  salts  with  aluminous  this  state  it  has  been  proposed,  as  a  substance 

base  much  more  abundantly  and  readily  than  am-  pable  of  exhibiting  iron  existing  in  mineral 

moniacal  gass.  ters.    Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than 

The  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  precipitates  a  complete  separation  ofprussiatof  iro:i  from 

wbtte  powder  from  water  which  contains  barytes,  prussiat  of  potash  made  of  blood.    This  lixiv 

according  to  Bergman ;  but,  as  the  same  chemist  ought  therefore  to  be  bo  longer  used  as  a  re-^ag 

observes,  that  this  earth  is  seldom  found  in  mine-  Macquer  having  discovered  that  Prussian  bin 

ral  waters,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  decomposed  by  alkalis,  proposed  potash  saturt 

the  effects  of  this  re-agent.    When  it  produces  an  with  the  colouring  matter  of  this  blue,  as  a 

effervescence,  or  bubbles  in  water,   it  indicates  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  iron  in  mineral 

the  presence  of  chalk,  catbonat  of  soda,  or  pure  ters.    But  as  the  liquor  itself  likewise  contai 

carbonic  acid ;  each  of  these  substances  may  be  small  quantity  of  Prussian  blue,  which  ma 3 

distinguished  by  certain  peculiar  phenomena.    If  separated  by  means  of  an  acid,  as  Macquer 

water  containing  chalk  be  heated  after  the  addi-  shown,  Baume  advises  that  two  or  three  oui 

tion  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  pellicle  and  deposition  of  of  distilled  vinegar  be  added  to  each  poiinf 

aulphat  of  lime  are  soon  formed,  which  does  not  this  Prussian  alkali,  and  digested  in  a  gentle  h 

happen  with  waters  tvhich  are  simply  alkaline,  till  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  blue  is  precipitat 

At  first  consideration  It  may  seem  that  the  sulphat  after  which  pure  fixed  alkali  is  to  be  added  to 

xof  lime  ought  to  be  precipitated  as  soon  as  the  sul-  turate  tbe  acid  of  vinegar.    Notwithstanding  1 

phuric  acid  it  poured  into  water  containing  chalk;  ingenious  process,   Fuurcroy  has  observed,   t 

this,  however,  very  seldom  happens  without  the  the  Prussian  alkali,  purified  by  vinegar,  dppo; 

assistance  of  heat,  because  these  waters  most  com-  Prussian  blue  in  process  of  time,  more  especis 

monly  contain  a  superabundance  of  carbonic  acid,  by  evaporation.     M.  Gioaoetti  made  the  mi 

which  fisvonrt  the  solution  of  the  sulphat  of  lime,  obser^-ation  by  evaporating  the  Prussian  alk 

and  of  which  it  is  necetiary  to  deprive  them  be-  parified,  by  the  meUiod  of  Baaim^,  to  dryness: 

fore  the  salt  can  be  precipitated.    This  flict  may  has  proposed  two  pix>cesses  for  obtaining  this 

be  shown  in  the  deareit  manner,  by  pouring  a  quor  in  a  state  of   purity,  and  totally  exeu 

few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into  a  from  iron ;  the  one  consists  in  iupersaturatini; 

certain  quantity  of  lime  water  which  has  been  Prussian  alkali  with  diatilled  vinegar,  evapotat 

precipitated,  and  afterwards  rendered  clear  by  the  it  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  beat,  disaolving  the 
addition  of  carbonic  acid :  if  the  lime  water  be  maining  mass  in  distilled  water,  and  filtrating 
highly  charged  with  regenerated  calcareous  earth,  solution ;  all  the  Prussian  blue  rcmaiat  on  tbe 
a  precipitate  of  sulphat  of  lime  is  thrown  down  ter,  and  the  liquor  which  passes  through  contt 
in  a  few  minutes,  or  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  none  at  all.  The  other  process  consists  in  n 
tbe  carbonic  acid  is  set  at  liberty.  If  no  precipi-  tralizing  the  alkali  with  a  solution  of  alum,  fi 
tate  be  afforded  by  standing,  as  will  be  the  case  which  after  filtrating  the  sulphat  of  pocasl 
when  the  quantity  of  sulphat  of  lime  is  very  small,  separated  by  evaporation.  These  two  liquors 
and  the  superabundant- catbonic  acid  considerable,  not  afford  a  particle  of  Prussian  blue  with 
the  application  of  a  slight  degree  of  heat  will  cause  pure  acids,  nor  by  evaporation  to  dr3rn^s.  ' 
a  pellicle  of  calcareous  sulphat,  and  a  precipitate  lime  water>  saturated  with  tbe  colouring  ina 
of  the  same  nature  to  be  formed.  of  Prussian  blue,  mentioned  by  ut  in  treating 

Tbe  nitrous  acid  is  recommended  by  Bergman     iron,  does  not  require  theae  preliminary  opi 
to  precipitate  sulphur  from  hepatized  waters.  The    tiona:  when  poured  on  a  solution  of  sulpha 
experiment  may  be  made  by  pouring  a  few  drops     iron,   it  immediately  forms  pure  Prussian  bl 
of  tbe  brown  and  fuming  acid  on  distilled  water,     without  any  mixture  of  green.    Acids  only  pr 
in  which  the  gas  disengaged  from  caustic  alkaline     pitate  a  few  particles  of  Prussian  blue  from 
sulphure,  heated  in  a  retort,  has  been  received,    re-agent ;  it  therefore  does  not  contain  iron, 
This  artificial  hepatic  water,  which  does  not  con-     consequently  is  preferable  to  the  Prussian  a\\u 
aiderably  differ  from  natural  sulphureous  waters,    in  the  assay  of  mineral  waters.    This  pheno 
except  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  more  dif-     non  doubtless  depends  on  tbe  action  of  the  li 
ficult  to  filter,  and  its  always  appearing  somewhat    which,  when  dissolved  iu  water,  ia  linr  from  hai 
turbid,  affords  a  precipitate  in  a  few  seconds,  by     the  same  efficacy  on  iron  as  alkalis  have.    ' 
the  addition  of  nitrous  acid ;  the  precipitate  is  of    prussiat  of  lime  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
a  yellowish  white ;  when  collected  on  a  filter  and    adapted  to  distinguish'  ferruginous  watei-s,  1 
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lA  ^  be  41  mnm  or  sotphuric.     In  fact  the    that  contains  no  more  than  half  a  grain  of  rourlat 
3stm  !»,  vbick  holds  iion  in  solatiou  in  wa-     of  soda  in  the  pint,  ascertains  the  presence  of  the 
(•Meaeof  as  add  natnt*,  «)eooinposes  Pras-     muriatic  acid   with  great  certainty  and  facility;    * 
^jt^nat  by  tks  way  of  double  afBrnty,  a«     but  they  do  not  in  the  same  manner  indicate  the 
'<! B  sypte  of  iroo.    Fooreroy  tried  prossiat    presence  of  the  sulphuric    acid,    since,  accord- 
•  aca  ipivalBrs,  and  those  of  Pftssy,  and     ing  to  Bergman's  estimate,  at  least  thirty  grains 
.naaifadlyotatBiaedaTery  perceptible  blue  in     of  sulphat  of    soda  must  exist  in  the  pint  of 
3s'.aB  a^Tcry  abnadaAt  in  the  latter.  This,     water,  in  order  to  produce  an  immediate  sensible 
iMsii%,£t&{BorYeryeasay  prepared,  which     effect.    To  this  we  may  add,  that  fixed,  alkali, 
f^iaadaitbe  sandiest  portion  of  Prussian     chalk,  and  magnesia,  precipitate  the  nitric  solu- 
ii«,alsivesttikgly  veil  calculated  to  exhibit    tion  of  silver  in  a  much  more  evident  manner, 
'^TcusitffBafl  ^onntities  of  iron  in  waters,     and  consequently  that  the  precipitation  formed  ia 
Usia^tf  BBSttal  sftlt,  fovmsd  by  the  prussic     a  mineral  water  by  this  solution  is  insufficient  to 
^rt.  ToeuJuaiiBg  paut  of  the  bhie  and  lime.        determine  with  precision  the  saline  or  earthy  sub- 
Ac-fi^,  M  vdi  as  aft  other  Utter  and  astrin-    stances  from  which  it  arose. 
n  yiisikB,  sack  »s  oak  bark,  the  fruit  of        The  solution  of  mercury  by  the  nitric  acid  is 
>  rr^mteee,  fte  bti^s  of  nnu,  &c.  have  the    gi\\i  tnorc  productive  of  error:  it  not  only  indicates 
r't^  rf  giedpitaliBg  solntions  of  iron,  and     the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  in 
'!U2ar  9itf  aeial  of  dtfibrent  colours,  accord-     waters,  but  it  is  likewise  precipitated  i>y  the  earthy 
''-zti^^aHLXf^  its  state,  and  that  of  the  wa-     and  alkaline  carbonats,  in  a  yellowish  powder* 
?:  L  ««iti»£sfiolT«9d.    This  colour  in  gene-    which  might  be  mistaken  for  an  effect  of  the  sui- 
'^- 'idd  isles,  firom  a  pale  rose  to  the  deep-    phuric  acid.    It  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
^  -itcL  It  Bweli  known  that  the  purple  co-     that  the  very  abundant  white  precipitate  which  it 
•^^3Marf  jy  waten,  with  the  tincture  of  nut-    forms  in  water  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  mu- 
piB.?:2apnof  that  they  contain  iron  in  its    riadc  salt;  yet  mucilaginpus  and  extractive  sub- 
t^<sa:£ac,  saee  the  salphat  and  carbonat  of    stances  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon,  as  is  now 
~  r  jms  ss^Ms  a  porple  colour  by  the  in-    well  known  to  all  chemists.    Besides  these  sources 
1  •*'  lA-oflL    The  difierences  of  colour    of  error  and  uncertainty,  dependent  on  the  pro* 
"tsi  a  ^Kprecipttations  depend  rather  on     perty  which  several  substances  have,  of  producing 
"'TX^^  iroa,  its  greater  or  less  degree  of    similar  precipitates  with  the  nitric  solution  of  mer^* 
«  -:3::.taeaater,  and  the  more  or  less  ad-     cury,  there  are  likewise  others  which  depend  on 
•-vtiitff  ieeoiBposition  of  the  solution,  re-     the  state  of  this  solution  itself,  and  which  it  is  of 
>  '  •  o^^aantsty  of  oxygen  contained  in     the  utmost  consequence  to  know,  in  order  to  avoid 
'  '*  ^-^atringent  principle  is  known  to  be    very  considerable  errors  in  the  analysis  of  waters. 
^r^csttfoce  it  nnites  with  alkalis,  con-    Bergman  has  mentioned  some  of  the  remarkable 
''-'Wile  colours  to  a  red,  decomposes    diflcreticea  observed  in  this  solution,  according  to 
"^mim,   and  combines  with  metallic    the  manner  in  which  it  is  made,  either  with  or 
4  fsf]&  in  powder,  the  infusion  of  this    without  heat,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
--*r  1  «tter,  made  without  heat,  and  the    colour  of  the  precipitates  it  affords  by  different  in^ 
'.-*  7tk^  are  used  to  ascertain  the  pre-     termediums;  but  he  does  not  say  a  word  concem- 
^^  f  rciamiDeral  waters.    The  tincture  is    ing  the  property  this  solution  possesses  of  being 
-'>  kes^K  it  is  not  subject  to  ^become     precipitated  by  distilled  water^  when  it  is  highly 
o  "^  aqoeona  solution  is.    The  distilled    charged  with  the  oxyd  of  mercury ;  though  Monnet 
'^  ii  wft^ls  likewise  colour  ferruginous     mentions  this  fact  in  his  treatise  on  the  dissolution 
-~  ^  The  infaaioos  in  acids,  alkalis,  oils,    of  metals.    As  this  subject  is  of  great  importance 
>  U£r  «^^it  the  same  phenomenon.    The    in  the  analysis  of  waters,  Fourcroy  endeavouccd  by 
>=fttatc4  by  this  aiatter  from  acids  is  in    a  very  minute  investigation  to  arrive  at  some  degree 
"^  ^  fsDat  of  iron,  and  forms  a  kind  of    of  certainty  concerning  it,  and  has  succeeded,  as 
<»  *£,  wbfcli  tboogb  very  black,  is  not  at-    shal^presently  appear^  by  very  simple  means.    He 
-^  ct:^  nagnet.     It  dissolves  slowly,  and    has  made  a  great  number  of  solutions  of  mercury, 
'— tiosdic  effsrvcsceiice  in  acids,  but  loses     in  very  pure  nitric  acid,  with  different  doses  of 
">  F<r«*tSn  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  is  then     these  two  substances,  with  heat  and  in  the  cold, 
'^czi  bj  tbe  wa^f^-    The  nnt-^U  is  so  effi-    and  with  acids  of  very  difierent  strengths.    These 
•"  i  :>4;ear,  that  a  single  drop  of  its  tine-    experiments  have  aSbrded  the  following  results, 
•'^n,  ia  the  apace  of  five  minutes^  with        1.  Solutions  made  in  the  cold  became  charged 
*  •^t^e,  three  pints  of  water,  which  con^    more  or  less  readily  with  different  quantities  of 
:  dy  tae  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  grain  of  sul-    mercury,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration 
•^i  l-^a.  AB  these  phenomena  proceed  from    of  the  nitric  acid;  but  whatever  the  quantity  of 
"^u  ^^^  with  wbich  the  matter  of  nut-    mercury  dissolved  in  tho  cold  by  the  concentrated 
-  w,  «d  fgaok  its    readily  absorbing  from     acid  may  be,  no  part  of  it  will  be  precipitated  by 
s  4  pifftaoa  of  the  oxygen  it  contains,  pass-    mere  water.  He  dissolved  in  the  cold  two  drachms 
'  '^  maaik  to  the  state  of  a  black,  oxyd,  or    and  a  half  of  mercury,  in  two  drachms  of  nitrous 
'^^  ^  ~»V-«»  quantity  of  which  is  very    acid  red  and  fumjng,  weighing  one  ounce  four 
«-^  a  tnamarent  liqaors.  drachms  and  five  grains,  in  a  bottle  which  oon* 

'>''v.\^  M^^genta  we  shall  propose  for  the    tained  an  ounce  of  distilled  water:  the  combination 
c-^acf  vstei^    are  solutions  of  silver  and    took  place  with  the  utmost  rapidity;  very  dense 
'-^^athentffic  acid.  These  have  usually    nitrous  gass  escaped,  together  with  aqueous  va- 
*^  TTinnj  ta  exhibit  the  presence  of  the  sul-    pours,  dissipated  by   the   heat  of  the  mixture, 
''  '  '  Wofiie  acids  in  mineral  waters ;  but    amounting  to  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  acid. 
^^  '«  iriHfmrrs,  iHiich  do  not   contain    This  solution  was  of  a  deep  green,  and  very  trans- 
'  '^B^ SGftiaa  of  thoae,  are  likewise  preci-    parent:  he  poured  a  few  drops  into  half  an  ounce 
'*^'?:sfliewhitiaos.     The  white  and  heavy    o(  .distilled  water:  some-white  stris  were  formed, 
*«»ia:te  aidvt  of  «lT«r  exhibits  in  water,    which  were  dissolved  by  agitation,  and  afforded  ne 
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precipitate,  though  it  wis  the  inott  saturated  solu-  not  piecipitated  by  water,  that  it  is  converted  mt^ 
tion  he  could  make  in  the  cold»  and  presented  the  a  solution  much  more  strongly  charged  with  mer* 
greatest  degree  of  commotioo>  effervescence^  and  curial  ozydi  and  consequently  capable  of  being  de- 
red  vapours,  during  the  combination  of  the  mercury  composed  by  water;  its  original  property  may  be 
and  adds.  As  it  had  deposited  crystals,  he  added  restored  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  acid,  equal 
two  drachms  of  distilled  water,  which  dissolved  the  to  that  which  it  lost  by  evaporation- 
whole  without  any  appearance  of  pre.ipiution.  Such  are  the  different  considerations  M.  Four- 
With  much  greater  safety,  therefore,  may  such  so-  croy  has  thought  necessary  to  exhibit,  that  the 
lutions  as  have  been  made  in  the  cold  with  com-  effects  of  re-agenis  on  waters  may  be  better  ascer- 
mon  nitric  acid,  and  half  their  weight  of  mercury,  tained:  but  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  prr- 
be  used  in  the  analjrsis  of  mineral  ¥raters,  for  they  cision  to  which  researches  of  this  nature  may  be 
will  never  nSbrd  a  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  carried;  however  extensive  the  knowledge  we  may 
mere  water.  have  acquried  concerning  the  degrees  of  purity,  aod 

2.  The  weakest  nitric  acid  strongly  heated  on  the  different  states  of  such  subiitances  as  are  com- 
mercury  will  dissolve  a  larger  quantity  than  the  btned  with  mineral  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  dis> 
strongest  acid  in  the  cold.  The  solution,  which  is  covering  their  principles ;  if  it  still  remains  a  fact, 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,  will  appear  thick  and  oily,  that  each  of  these  re-agents  is  capable  of  indicatir&i: 
and  will  afford  by  standing  an  irregular  yellowish  two  or  three  different  substances  dissolved  in  these 
mass,  which  may  be  changed  inco  a  beautiful  waters,  the  result  of  their  action  will  always  be 
turbith  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water;  this  solu-  subject  to  uncertainty.  Lime,  for  example,  scixc«i 
tion  poured  into  distilled  water  forms  a  very  abun-  the  carbonic  acid,  and  precipitates  salts  with  the 
dant  precipitate  of  a  yellow  colour,  similar  to  base  of  alumine,  and  of  magnesia,  as  well  as  the 
turbith.  A  solution  made  in  the  cold  exhibits  the  metallic  salts.  Ammoniac  produces  the  saiue 
same  result,  if  it  be  strongly  heated,  so  as  to  dis-  eflixt.  Fixed  alkalis,  besides  the  above-meutioncd 
engage  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gass.  These  so-  salts,  precipitate  those  with  base  of  lime.  The 
hitions  made  with  heat  ought  therefore  to  be  ex-  calcareous  prnssiat,  the  prussiat  of  potash,  aad 
eluded  from  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  be-  gallic  alkohol,  precipitate  the  kulphat  and  caibonut 
cause  they  are  decomposable  by  distilled  water.  of  iron.    The  nitric  solutions  ot  silver  and  of  nier- 

3.  The  two  solutions  appear  to  differ  from  each  cury  decompose  all  the  sulphuric  and  muri^tio 
other  in  the  quantity  of  oxyde  of  mercury,  which  salts,  which  may  be  various  both  in  quantity  and 
is  much  greater  in  that  which  is  precipitated  by  in  kind,  in  the  same  water,  and  are  themselves 
the  water  than  in  that  which  is  not  decomposable  decomposable  by  alkalis,  chalk,  and  maguesia. 
by  that  fluid.  M.  Foorcroy  has  proved  this,  by  Among  this  great  number  of  complicated  effects* 
evapoiattng  equal  quantities  of  both  these  solutions  how  shall  we  distinguish  that  which  takes  place  in 
in  an  apothecary's  phial,  to  reduce  them  into  red  the  water  under  examination,  or  by  what  mean^ 
precipitate,  and  he  obtained  one  fourth  more  of  shall  we  ascertain  whether  it  is  simple  or  com- 
this  precipitate  from  the  solution  which  Is  decom-  pounded? 

posed  by  water  than  from  that  which  is  not  ren-  These  questions,  though  very  difiicultv  for  the 

dered  turbid.    The  specific  gravity  likewise  ap-  time  when  the  expedients  of  chemistry  were  little 

peared  to  me  to  be  a  good  m^od  of  ascertaining  knowuf  are  nevertheless  capable  of  being  discus5cd 

the  relative  quantities  of  oxyd  of  mercury  contained  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  must  first 

in  these  different  fluids.    He  compared  weights  of  be  obwrved,  that  the  nature  of  rc-agents  being 

equal  masses  of  three  mercurial  nitrous  solutions:  much  better  known  at  present  than  it  was  some 

the  one,  which  was  not  at  all  precipitated  by  dis-  years  ago,  and  their  re-action  on  the  principles  of 

tilled  water,  and  was  the  result  of  the  first  men-  water  better  ascertained,   it   may,  therefore,   be 

tioned  experiment,  weighed  one  ounce,  one  diachm,  strongly  presumed  that  their  application  may  be 

and  sixty-seven  grains,  in  a  bottle  which  contained  much  more  advantageously  made  than  has  hitherto 

exactly  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.    The  second  been  supposed ;   nevertheless,  among   the    great 

solution  was  made  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  pro-  number  of  excellent  chemisa  who  have  attended 

dnced  a  ^gfat  opal  colour  with  distilled  water,  and  to  the  analysis  of  waters,  Messrs.  Baume,  Bergman* 

scarcely  any  sensible  quantity  of  precipitate.    The  and  Qioanetti,  are  almost  the  only  persons  who 

same  bottle  ccuitained  one  ounca  six  drachms  have  been  aware  of  this  great  advantage,    ^e  have 

twenty-four  grains.   Lastly,  a  third  mercurial  solu-  been  long  in  the  habit  of  examining  mineral  waters 

tion  considerably  heated,  and  which  precipitated  a  by  re-agenu,  in  very  small  doses,  and  often    in 

true  turbith  mineral  of  a  dirty  yellow,  by  distilled  glasses;  the  phenomena  of  the  precipitations  ob- 

water,  weighed  in  the    same  bottle  one  ounce  served  have  been  noted  down,  and  the  espertmcnt 

seven  dncbms  twenty  five  grains.     A  decisive  ex-  carried  no  further.    Baume  advises,  in  his  che- 

perimcnt  remained  to  be  made  to  confirm  this  mistry,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  mineral 

opinion  still  more  perfectly,    if  the  solution  pieci-  water  under  examination  should  be  saturated  with 

picated  by  water  owed  this  property  to  a  quantity  fixed  alkalis  and  with  acids,  that  the  precipitates  be 

of  mercttrial  oxyd  too  large  with  respect  to  the  collected,  and  their  nature  examined.    Bergman 

acid,  it  would  of  course  lose  that  property  by  the  apprehended  that  the  quantity  of  the  principles 

addition  of  acid;  this  accordingly  happened.  Aqua-  contained  in  waters  might  be  judged  of  from  the 

fortis  was  poured  on  a  solution  which  was  decom-  weight  of  the  precipitates  obaincd  in  these  mia* 

posed  by  water,  and  it  soon  acquired  the  property  tures.     Several  other  chemists  have  likewise  em- 

of  no  longer  being  precipitated,  and  was  absolutely  ployed  this  method,  but  always  with  a  view  to  cer- 

in  the  same  state  as  that  which  had  been  made  tain  particular  circumstances ;  and  no  one   has 

slowly  at  first,  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  hitherto  proposed  to  make  a  connected  analysts  of 

Monnet  has  mentioned  this  process,  as  a  means  of  mineral  waters  by  this  means.    To  succeed  in  this 

preventing  ciystals  or  mercurial  nitrat  fK>m  be-  analjrsis,  it  would  be  proper  to  mix  several  pounds 

coming  converted  into  oxyd  by  the  contact  of  the  of  the  mineral  water  with  each  re-agent,  till  the 

air.  It  is  by  a  contrary  process,  and  by  evaporating  latter  ceases  to  produce  any  precipitate:  the  prec^ 

a  portion  of  the  acid  of  a  good  solution,  which  it  pitate  should  then  be  suSined  to  stibside  doling  the 
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is  a  venel  accnntely  the  same  time  as  the  salino-lerrestral  solidtati^ett 

ttkoixtnre  being  filtered,  mnd  is  easily  known  by  its  colour  and  its  taste ;  and  that 

"^  ve^hed,  the  operator  the  small  quantity  of  this  mftal  separated  in  these 
^he  known  methods. '  processes,  is  not  sufficient  to  affit:t  the  results, 

'uhstance  will  be  It  were  useless  to  eiplain  at  large  the  effects  of 

re-agent  has  sulphuric  acid»  nitrous  acid,  gall-nuts,  t  r  of  fhe 

<tion  may  calcareous  and  alkaline  prussiats,  employed  as  te* 

'nay  be  agents  on  mineral  waters.    The  general  account  of 

>'ers  these  efiects  which  has  already  been  given  may 

f  suffice;  it  need  therefore  only  be  noticed,  that 
when  they  Are  mixed  in  large  doses  with  these 
■rers,  and  the  precipitates  collected,  the  namre 
■  tiantity  of  their  principles  may  be  more  accu« 
.V  aftceriatned,  as  has  been  done  by  Messrs* 
.  ir^'man  and  Gioanetti.    The  products  which  the 
nitric  solutions  of  silver  or  mercury  aflbrd  when 

of  mixed  with  mineral  watfers  deserve  particuhr  at- 

•f  no  tention.     It  is  more  particularly  necessary  to  ope- 

e  H  sure  fate  with  large  qnantities  of  water,  when  these  re* 

id  C/irbonic  agentt  ate  usfcd,  in  order  td  determine  the  nature 

.i.hy  salts  with  of  the  atids  cootAined  in  the  waters.    The  analy- 

u  i  znesia,  nor  me-  sis  of  these  fluids  will  be  complete  when  theif  acids 

r  iuit  be  formed,  he  aie  known,  because  these  are  often  combined  with 

eiamines  the  chemical  the  bases  exhibited  by  the  re-agents  befbtv-men- 

>  ted  substance;  if  it  has  no  tioned.    The  colour, the  form, and  the  abundance 

.:.  .c  In  water,  or  effervesces  with  of  the  precipitates  afforded  by  the  nitric  solutioni 

'  io  insipid  and  almost  insoluble  of  mercury  and  silver,  have  hitherto  exhibited  to 

ysaof  sulphuric  acid,  he  concludes  chemists  the  nature  of  the  acids  which  caused 

^  and  that  the  lime  water  has  acted  them.    A  thick  and  ponderous  drposition  immedi- 

-  ^  cateoic  add  dissolved  in  the  water,  ntely  formed  by  these  solutions,  denotes  the  mu- 

'loanfy,  it  is  small  in  quantity,  and  riatic  acid:  if  it  is  small  in  quantity,  white,  and 

■'^'^<eirly;  If  It  tlo  not  effervesce,  and  crystallized  with  the  nitrat  of  siker,  or  v#'llowish, 

^'"-^  sulphuric  a&ld  a  styptic  salt,  or  a  •  and  yellow  and  irregular  when  formed  #ith  that 

"^^ Soluble  salt,  it  is  formed  by  mag-  of  mertrtiry,  and  if  it  subside  but  slowly,  it  is  at^ 

^'•Qoas  earth,  and  often  by  both.  tnbuted  to  the  sulphuric  acid.     But  as  these  tv^o 

'^^aiaiination  by  lime  water,  Foorcroy  acids  are  often  m£t  with  in  the  same  water,  ami 

':rodier  pounds  of  the  same  mineral  as  alkali  and  chalk  likewise  decom(>ose  th<;  soiu'^ 

''••lim  or  two  of  ammoniac  perfectly  tions,  the  results  or  deductions  made  from  the 

^  *ascs  ammoniacal  gass,  4isengaged  1^  physrcal  properties  of  the  precipiratet  most  be 

"■^Sf  ilkaJi,  to  pass  into  the  water*    When  uncertain.     It  is  thiirefore  necessary  to  examine 

^^taanted,  it  is  left  at  rest  in  a  close  thepi  moreefiectually:  for  this  purpose,  solutiuns 

T»nty-f9Qr  hours ;  if  a  precipitate  be  of  silver  or  of  mercury  may  be  mixed  with  five  or 

"^■isi  ooly  consist  of  ferrugiBOUS,  or  mag-  ^j^  pdands  of  the  water  intend^  tb  be  analysed. 

'^'< -uniwnis  salts,  whose  narare  is  examin-  Ybe  mixtures  being  filtered,  twenty- four  houra 

'-^RBt  metlKxis  mentioned  in  the  fore-  ^fter  the  precipitktes  must  be  dried,  and  treated 

^a^^pb.    But  the  action  of  ammoniacal  according  to  the  methods  of  chemistry.  If  the  prfe- 

"40016  ^Hacioos  than  that  of  lime  water,  cipitate  afforded  by  the  nitric  solution  of  mercury 

•  Toixa  the  same  decom|x>sitions,  it  must  ^^  heated  in  a  retort,  the  portion  of  metal  united 
'^'^<±at  this  last  should  only  be  used  as  an  ^^ih  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  waters  will  be  volati. 
'^' oeaos,  which  does  not  afibrd  results  ijzed  into  mercoriuiddldis,  and  that  which  is  com ^^ 
-jcioftwith  those  produced  by  the  faimer  f^iaed  with  the  sulphuric  iTcid  will  remain  at  the  bot- 
?^  ■  torn  of  the  vessel,  and  exhibit  a  reddish  colour. 
^  ^  widi  bt«e  of  aluminous  earth*  or  jhese  two  salts  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by 

'^  -stt  ban  discovered  by  lime  water*  or  pitting  them  on  a  hot  coal ;  the  solphat  of  mer- 

•^'^aaal  gms,  the  caustic  fixed  alkalis  may  cuty,  if  present,  emits  a  sulphureous  acid,  and  ai^ 

•r.  V.  tf stagniih  those  with  base  of  lime,  gtimes  a  red  colour ;  the  mercufial  miiriat  remains 

--'^ailifcatandflnifiatof  lime.    For  this  pur-  ^hite,  and  is  volatilized  without  exhibiting  any 

<  'xftpjf  pmipiutea  some  pounds  of  ^hc  gmcji    of  sulphur.    These  phsnomena  likewise 

"^  r  ri  is  oamined  by  either  of  these  liquid  j^^^.  ^^  distinguish  the  precipitates  which  may  b« 

^    .  ti  m  ho^  produces  any  turbidness.  fo^mi^d  bjr  the  alkaline  substances  contained  in 

"  tak  decomposes  rtlts.with  base  of  alu-  ^ater,  since  the  latter  do  not  fcmit  the  sulphureous 

arJi^  IS  wdl  as  those  composed  of  lime;  gn,ell,  and  are  not  vo'attile  withcfut  decomposition. 

'^"SfitBertieaibles  in  its  form,  colour,  and  j,^^  precipitates  prodrfced  by  the  combination 

•x  tz.  wiiidJ  lime  water  has  afforded,  ir  ^^  mineral  waters  with  the  nitric  solution  of  silver 

*'•»  PRwcd  diat  die  water  docs  not  contain  ^^^  j,^  ^^  ^a^ilv  examined  as  the  foregoing4 

•-^s  ait,  and  the  chemi<al  eaamirtations  of  gulphat  of  silver  Ixrlng  more  soluble  than  the  mu* 

•ntaeBinlljreoofirms  this  suspicion  I  but  ^j^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^p  rtctal,*  di^^tiried  water  may  be 

-ttwiianidsmore  mrbtd  than  that  made  gu^cessfully  used  to  separate  thcsr  salts.    Murifit 

*'  «viBr;  if  die  deposition  be  mn^h  hea-  of  gji^^er  is  known  bv  its  fixity,  its  ftisibilitv.  rtnd 

'•^ijwdart,  sad  more  remlily  afforded,  the  specially  In  its  beinjc  less  easily  decomposed  than 

*  Mid widianpiesia  w  alumine.    This  Is  g^jiphat  of  silver.    This  lastj  plac»>d  on  hot  cnsNj 
J*!^iif  twdng  die  precipitate  after  i°^^[>-  ^niits  a  snlphureous  smell,  »nH  Irnves  an  oxyd  of 

-t^fedjbefcic  explained.     It  may  easily  be  ,^ivpr,  which  niKv  be  fuseil  wi?hout  addili(»n. 

•i.iit iiM  jnccipitated  by  rc-agenls,  at  jj,^  U-amnaUon  «/  th  Mimra  IV^teu  by  Di  til^ 
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J^//M.*-Di8tilUtion    is  used  in  the  analysis  of  show,  that  long  continued  ebwUitioo  may  dei 

waters,  to  ascertain  the  gaseous  substances  they  pose  saline  matters  dissolved  in  vater»  anc 

may  be  united  to.    These  substances  are  either  that  reason  we  have  advised  the  examinatl* 

air,  more  or  less  pure,  or  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphu-  them  by  le-agents,  employed  in  greater  pr< 

rated  hydrogen  gass.    To  ascertain  their  nature  tions;  yet  evaporation  may  afford  much  inl 

and  quantity,  some  pounds  of  .the  mineral  wat^r  ation,  when  used,  together  with  the  analy^i 

must  be  poured  kilo  a  retort,  sufficiently  Jaige  to  re-^ageots,  which  ought  always  to  be  considers 

contain  it,  without  being  filled  more  than  half  or  one  of  the  principal  methods  of  examuiini 

.two-thirds  of  its  capacity;  to  this  vessel  a  recurs-  ters. 

ed  tube  , is  to  be  adapted,  which  pastes  beneath       The  iuteiiUon  of  evaporation  being  to  a 

an    inverted    vessel    filled  with   mercury.     In  the  fixed  principles  contained  in  a  mineral  «s 

this   diapositian   of  .the  apparatus,    the   retort  it  is  obvious,  that  in  order  to  kuow  the  natun 

most  be  heated  till  the  water  perfectly  boils,  or  proportion   of  these  principles,    a  constde 

till  no  more  elastic  fluid  passes  over.    When  the  quantity  of  the  water  must  be  evqporated,  a 

opamtion  is  finished,  the  quantity  of  siir  contained  much  tbe  more,  in  proportion  as  the  princ 

in  the  empty  space  of  tbe  retort  must  be  sub-  appear  to  exist  in  smaller  quantities.    Whei 

tracked  from  the  bulk  of  the  gass  obtained ;  the  water  is  thought  to  contain  a  large  qaaut^ 

.  rest  consists  of  aeriform  fluid,  which  was  contain-  saline  matter,  about  twenty  pounds  must  be 

ed  in  the  mineral  water,  whose  projMrties  may  porated:  if,  on  the  contraiy,  it  appears  to 

quickly  be  known  byjtbe  proofs  of  a  lighted  taper,  but  a  very  small  quantity  in  solution,  it  wi 

tincture  of  turnsole,  and  lime  water;  if  it  catches  necessary  to  evaporate  a  much  laiiger  quai 

fire,  and  has  a  fcstid  smell,  it  is  sulphurated  bydn»-  It  is  sometimes  leqnisite  to  perform  this  opcr^ 

gen  gass;  ifit  extinguishes  tbe  taper,  reddens  turn-  with  several  hundred  pounds.    Tbe  oatare 

sole,  and  precipitates  lime  water,  it  is  the  carbonic  form  of  the  vessels  in  which  waters  are  ex| 

acid ;  lastly,  if  it  maintains  combustion  without  for  evaporation,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifiere 

taking  fice,  is  without  smell,  and  alters  neither  those  of  metal,  excqiting  silver,  are  altered 

turnsole  nor  lime  water,  it  is  atmosphecic  air.    It  water;  vessels  of  glass,  of  a  certain  magnitude 

may  happen  that  this  fluid  may  be  purer  than  the  rery  sul^ect  to  ie  broken ;  but  those  of  gl 

.air  of  the  atmosphere:  in  this  case  its  degrees  of  smooth  pottery  ate  the  most  convenient,  thi 

purity  may  be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which  it  the  cracks  iu  tbe  glase  sometimes  cause  ai 

maintains  combustion,  or  by  mixing  it  with  nitrous  sorption  of  saline  matter;    vessels  of   un] 

.or  hydrogen  j^ss,  in  the  eudiometers  of  Fontana  ed   porcelain,  called  biscuit,   would-  doub 

and  Volta.    The  process  used  in  obtaining  gase-  be  the  most  conveoient,  but   their   price 

,ons  matters  contained  in  waters  is  entirely  modem,  considerable  obstacle.    Chemists  have  prop 

A  moistened  bladder  was  formerly  used,  which  was  difierent  methods  of  erapoiating  mineral  wai 

adapted  to  the  neck  of  a  bottle  filled  with  mineral  some  have  directed  distillation  to  dryness,  in  < 

water:  the  fluid  was  aglUted,  and  by  the  swelling  Tessels,  in  order  to  prevent  ibveign  substac 

of  the  bladder,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  quan-  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  from  mixing  i 

tityof  gass  contained  in  the  water.    This  method  the  residue;  but  this  method  is  excessively  ( 

is  now  known  to  be  fallacious,  because  water  can-  ous :  others  have  advised  evaporation  by  a  gc 

aot  give  out  all  Ite  gass  but  by  ebullition,  and  he-  heat,  never  carried  to  ebullition,  because  they 

•ause  the  sides  of  the  moistened  bladder  alter  and  posed  that  this  last  heat  alters  the  fixed  princii 

decompose  the  elastic  fluid  obteined.  It  is  scarcely  and  carries  a  portion  of  them.    This  was  the 

necessary  to  remark,  that  the  phenomena  exhibit-  nion  of  Vend  and  Bergman.    Monnet,  on  the 

ed  by  the  water,  during  the  escape  of  tlie  gass,  trary,  directa  the  water  to  be  boiled,  because 

.  must  be  carefully  examined,  and  that  a  less  quan-  motion  prevents  the  reception  of  foreign  ma 

tity  of  water  may  be  exposed  to  distillation,  in  contained  in  tbe  atmosphere.    Bergman  ai 

proportion  as  its  taste  and  sparkling  indicate  that  this  inconvenience,  by  directing  tbe  vessel  t 

it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  gass.  covered,  and  a  hole  1^  in  the  middle  of  the  c 

Such  is  the  method  recommended  by  modem  for  the  vapours  to  pass  out;  this  last  me 

chemists  to  obtain  tbe  elastic  fluids  combined  greatly  retards  the  evaporation,  because  it  d 

with  waters :  it  must  be  observed,  1  .That  this  pro-  nishes  the  surfsce  of  the  fluid.    At  the  commc 

cess  cannot  be  depended  on,  with  regard  to  acidti-  meat,  the  heat  used  must  be  sufficient  to  repc 

Jous  waters,  unless  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere,  dust;  but  tbe  greatest  difference  iu  the  mani| 

and  the  state  of  compression  of  the  elastic  fluid  tion  of  this  experiment  consists  in  some  wi 

under  the  glass  vessels,  be  more  accurately  ac-  directing  that  the  substances  deposited  shouj 

oounted  for:  and  as  this  is  not  easily  done,  the  ab«  separated,  as  tbe  evaporation  proceeds,  in  « 

sorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  lime  water,  proposed  to  obtein  each  puM  and  by  itself;  others,  oi 

by  Gioanetti,  appears  to  be  preferable.  2.  Though  contrary,  direct  the  operation  to  be  carried  oi 

it  has  been  recommended  by  Bergman  to  obtain  dryness.    We  are  of  tbe  opinion  of  Bergman, 

sulphurated  hydrogen  gass  from  sulphureous  wa-  this  last  method  is  the  most  expeditious  and 

ters,  it  does  not  answer,  because  the  beat  pf  ebu-  tain ;  because,  notwitfastending  the  care  w 

lition  decomposes  tbe  gas»,  and  it  is  likewise  de-  may  be  taken,  in  tlie  first  method,  to  separate 

oomposed  by  the  mercury,  which  is  converted  into  dil^rent  substances  which  are  deposited  or  c 

.ethiops,  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  this  tallized,  they  are  never  obtained  pure,  and  i 

clastic  fluid:  for  this  reason,  litharge  should  be  always  be  examined  by  a  subsequent  analy 

used  to  absorb  this  gau  in  the  cold,  and  to  deprive  and  the  method  is  besides  inaccurate,  on  acc< 

tulphttreous  waters  of  their  sulphur.    '  of  the  fireqneot  filtrations,  and  the  Ion  itoccaaj 

Mttammatim  rf  Mmtrsi  Waitrs  ijv  Mv^t^aikiw^  Lastly,  it  is  very  embari a^sing,  and  renders 

BTapoiatioQisgcnerallyconsiderBdasthemostcer-  evaporation  much  longer.    Mineral  watera  | 

tain  method  of  obteining  all  the  principles  of  mi-  therefore  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  open  « 

neral  waters.   We  have  before  observed,  and  here  vessels,  on  tbe  water^bath,  or  still  more  «||^ 

r«ptat|  that  tbe  cxperinenteaf  Vanel  andCoroette  ta^^eously  in  glass  retortSj  on  a  sand-oatb. 
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are  obseired  during  this  nesia  united  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  will  reikuin  ia 
lpR!»s;  if  t^  water  be  aciduloas,  it  eojits  bab-  aolattoo,  and  may  be  contaiued  by  a  well  conduct* 
fr.  2 BOB  as  tfaelieat  first  begins  to  act;  in  ed  evaporation.  To  asceitain  the  vjuaattiy  of  mag<- 
'j-^ntmat  the  caitMmic  acid  is  disenfacred,  a  nesia  and  calcareous  earths  coutained  iu  this  resi* 
pcidt  ■  faraed,  with  a  dejNKitioii  of  calcareous  due,  suipbat  of  lioie  is  firAi  to  be  pix*cipitated  : 
:tf2>«  oi  cuteiiat  of  iron.  These  first  pellicles  and  the  sulphat  of  magnesia,  turint:a  iiy  tb<>  %ul- 
s  faocaM  by  tbe  crystal lization  of  sdlphat  of  phuric  acid  tK>ared  into  the  ai:etou^  solutiou,  tnust 
^at\  wd  ocdy,  fbe  manata  of  potash  and  soda  then  be  precipitated  by  cart>onat  of  poush.  Tbe 
is  tdbes  at  tbe  surface,  but  tbe  deli*  quantities  of  these  precipitates  are  known  bjr 
K  act  obtained  but  by  evapoiatioD  to    weighing.    When  the  chalk  and  magnesia  of  tbe 

residoe  are  thus  separated,  tbe  iron,  the  aluioine^ 

ISraifacBBil  theo  be  weigbed,  and  pat  into    aad  the  quarts  remain-   The  iroa  anu  the  alumina 

ittk  jwil,ailh  three  or  four  timet  its  weight  of    are  dissolved  by  pure  muriatic  acid,  from  which 

iJgtf.:  ^  whole  betpg  agitated,  aod  suffered  to    the  former  is  precipitated  from  prussiat  of  lime, 

Mai^grime  boors,  most  be  filtrated,  and  the    and  the  latter  by  carbonat  of  aotash.    Tbes..-  pre* 

Aisi  fHBUi^  separate.  Tbe  residue  on  which    cipitates  must  likewise  be  vei.chttlt    Tbe  matlet 

3<  ^x  ks  sfit  acted  must  be  dried  in  a  gentle    which  remains  after  the  sefiaratlon  of  the  alumina 

^  'C  ■  tbeepeo  air ;    when  perfectly  dry  it    and  iron  is  usually  quartorsej  its  quantity  may  be 

BM  he  ^ghel,  and  the  loa  of  weight  will  show     known  by  wei^iiiug,  and  its  habitudes  by  fusu>a 

ef  eaScareoos  or  magnesia  o  muriat    of  the  blow -pipe  w^b  carbooat  ol  soda.    Sucu  are 

these  salts  are  very  soluble    the  most  decorate   processes,  reoommendeJ  by 

Wt  fhall  presently  speak  of  the  me*    Bergmaa«  lor  exMmining  the  Insoluble  residue  o( 

the  prrsence  of  these  two  salts    waters. 

Btbanagaslai<L  9.  The  alhohol  ased  in  washing  the  soU^  resi- 

Ta  rai^e,  sfier  treatment  with  alkobol,  and    due  of  mineral  waters   must  be  evaporated  to 

s?^  amt  be  ^itated  with  ^^ht  tunes  its    dryness.    Bergman  advises  treating  it  with  sal- 

*TC  <  add  £<flled  water,  and  CUtered.    After    phuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  iu  the  same  man- 

y  the  residue  is  to  be  dried  a    n^r  as  tbe  acetous  solution  before  spoken  of;  but 

bailed  half  an  boor  ia  four  or  file    it  mast  he  ohservec^  that  this  process  serves  only 

its  weight  of  distilletl  water;  this    to  exhibit  tbe  bases  of  these  salu.    To  dettrmioe 

filCration«  can  lists  of  that  whieh    tbe  acid,  which  is  onlinarity  anitbd  with  naagiiesiA 

is  iosuificieot  to  dissolve*    or  lime,  and  sometimes  with  botbi  a  few  drops  <]£ 

-* «  ^  ctmtaias  jseiitral  salts,  such  as    concenUated  sulphuric  acid  vust  be  poared  oD| 

^^*m,  or  of  m^goBsi^i  tbe  muriat  of    which  excites  a^  effervesce' ice«   aod  diseagsgas 

^  '/«ft  9/yA  the  fixed  alkalis,  especially    the  muriatic  gass,  hoown  by  its  smeH  and  wha# 

*;ai^v^  carbonic  acid :  the  large  qu4n-    vapour,  when  the  salt  under  egamiaatiop  costains 

aatcr  scarcely  contains  any  sub-    that  acid.    This  may  likewise  be  known  by  dis- 

of  lime.    There  are  thesefone    solving  this  whole  residue  to  water,  and  addiog  a 

to  bp  exantjned,  after  these  differ-    few  diyps  of  the  nitric  solatioo  of  silvor.    Tbe 

OB  the  Datter  dbtaiuedby  orap^a-    native  tj/  the  base,  which,  as  wa  have  observed* 

'  i~  TWrekidae  insoluble  in  alkobol,  and  in    is  either  lime,    magoes««   or  both  together,  is 

^'  ^  /ftiiui  temperatures.    3.  Tbe  salts    kouwii  by  the  nsme  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  by  a  si* 

^'^  m  slkohol.    d.  The  salts  dissolved   in    milar  process  with  that  alreacy  explained  respect* 

^  *■%  4,  and  lastly.  Those  dissolved  in  boil-    ing  the  acetous  solution. 

"^  vt.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  experi-        $•  The  water  used  in  wsshlu^t  the  first  residua 
to  aseertain  the  nature  of  these    of  tbe  mineral  water,  performed  as  before  directed^ 

with  eight  times  its  weight  of  cold  distilled  water* 

which  has  resisted  the  action  of    contains  neutral  alkaline  salts,  such  as  sulph»t  of 

*  i^c^  SHI  wstifY  may  be  composed  of  cal-    soda,  muriats,  or  marine  salts,  carbooat  of  pot- 

"^...«  »vtk,  of  earbofiat  of  magnesia  and  ir<>n,    ash,  and  of  soda,   snd  sulphst  of  magnesia :  a 

■xae,  sad  of  quartz.     These  two  last  sub*    small  quantity 'of  sulphat  of  iron  is  sometimes 

'-^  =>weseUom  foaod  in  waters,  but  the  three    fonnd.    Tiies«  salts  never  exist  altogether  in  wa^* 

•^  %ry  eonaioD  |  the  brown,  or  more  or  less    ters :  the  sulphat  of  soda,  and  the  carbonat  of 

'  '^.Wv  osloar«  indicates  the  presence  of  iron,    potash,  are  very  seldom  found;  but  marine  salt 

'  9iiBae  be  of  a  white  grey,  it  does  not  con-    is  frequently  met  with,  together  with  carbonat 

'  ^^Bdal.    Wheo  iron  is  present,  Bergman    of  soda.    The  sulphat  of  magnesia  is  likewise  fre- 

'  *3 1 1?  be  SMMSteaed,  aod  exposed  to  the  air    qticntly  met  withi  and  some  waters  even  rontaiil 

'  '  '3^;  ia  whsch  state  Tinegar  does  not  act  on    it  in  considembic  quantities.   When  tbe  first  wash« 

>£  <*icrta  explaio  the  methods  of  separating    ing  of  the  residue  ONf  a  niioercd  water  contains  unly 

*^S^stti  sabstaoces,  we  will  suppose  an  in-"    one  kind  of  neutral  salt,  it  may  easily  be  obtain- 

•ir  Kft^  to  coosist  of  tbe  five  substances    ed  by  crystallization,  and  its  nature  a!ttcertained 

"  A'HiBoal;  it  most  first  be  moistened,  and    from  its  form,  taste,  and  the  action  of  firei  as  well 

»^  U  the  rays  of  tbe  son;  and  when  the  iron    as  that  of  the  re-agents :  but  this  case  is  very  rare, 

*^>!aH  fHial,the  residue  must  be  digested  in    for  it  is  much  more  usual  to  find  many  salts  united 

'  '*^  nrnor*  This  acid  dissolves  the  lime  and    in  this  lixivium.     They  must  therefore  be  sepa- 

*-^H  sad  by  era|»or»tion  affords  tbe  caica*    rated,  if  practicable*  by   ^low  evaporation;  but 

"^'^  «ait,  distiagoisbatil^  from  the  acetit  of    as  this  method  does  not  always  perfectly  succeed, 

f'^  by  its  Bot  attracting  tbe  humidity  of    however  carefully  this  evaporation  be  conducted, 

'•^'•'.  IWyoMy  cooseqocotly  be  separated  by    it  will  be  necessary  to  re>examine  the  salts  ob- 

^  •  -vicf,  «r  by  paariag  snlphuric  acid  into    taiiied  at  the  different  periods  of  the  evaporation. 

">a«a.   Tbe  letter  fofou  sulphat  of  lime,    Carbonat  of  soda  is  usually  depositt^d  confusedly 

'-  -trr^ltalcss  hot  if  tbe  roagnestan  acetit  be    wiih  tho  muriatic  salts,  but  tlu'y  may  he  sep.v 

*ftf  i^fBlphatofmagilcsiSi  composed  of  mag*    rated  by  a  proc\>9P,  pointed  oat  by  M-  Giuaostii* 
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MINERAL  WATERS. 

It  consists  in  wasliioff  this  mixed  satt  with  dis-  rendering:  many  substances  soluble  in  water,  it  is 

tilled  vinegar;  for  this  acid  dissolves  the  carbonat  much  more  easy  to  prepare  arti6cial  mineral  wa- 

of  soda.    The  mixture  must  then  be  dried,  and  ters.     Bergman  has  described  the  method  of  com- 

arashed  a  necond  time  with  alkobol^  which  takes  posing  waters  which  perfectly  imitate  that  of  Spa, 

up  the  acetit  of  soda,  without  acting  on  marine  Sbeltzer,  Pyrmont,  Jcc    He  likewise  informs  us, 

salt.     The  spirituous  solution  being  evaporated  to  that  they  are  used  with  great  success  in  Sweden, 

dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined,  the  vinegar  be-  and  that  be  himself  has  experienced  their  good 

comes  decomposed  and  burn?.     Soda  alone  re-  effects.  Duchanoy  has  published  a  work,  in  which 

mains,  whose  quantity  may  be  then  accurately  he  has  given  a  number  of  processes  for  imitating 

determined.  all  the  mineral  waters  usually  employed  in  medi- 

4.  The  water  used  in  the  quantity  of  four  or  cine.    We  may  therefore  hope,   that  cheroi.nnr 

Hve  hundred  times  the  weight  of  the  residuum  of  may  render  the  most  essential   service  to  the  art 

the  mineral  water  contains  only  sulpbat  of  lime,  of  healing,  by  affording  valuable  medicines,  whose 

This  may  be  ascertained  by  pure  caustic  ammo-  activity  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  plea- 

niac,   which  ocasioos  no  change,   while  caustic  sure. 

potash  precipitates  it  abundantly.    By  evapora-  In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under  one  point 

tfon  to  dryness,  the  quantity  of  earthy  salt  con-  of  view,  with  the  most  conspicuous  features  in 

tained  in  the  water  may  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  composition  of  the  mineral  waters  of  this  and 

^rtifieuti  Afimnmi  l#^#«r/.— The  numerous  pro-  some  other  countries,   the   following  synoptical 

cesses  we  have  prescribed  for  examining  the  resi-  table  is  subjoined,  from  Dr.  Saunderv'  work  on 

dues  of  mineral  waters  by  evaporation  serve  to  this  subject. 

ascertain,  with  the  greatest  precision,  all  the  se-  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  under 
veral  matters  held  in  solution  in  these  fluids.  An-  the  head  of  Niutrsi  Pmrpmg  Saks  are  included  tbc 
other  process  remains  to  be  made  to  prove  the  solphats  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  the  muriats 
success  of  the  analysis,  viz.  That  of  imitating  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia.  The  power  which 
nature  in  the  way  of  synthesis,  by  dissolving  in  the  earthy  muriats  may  possess  of  acting  on  the 
pore  water  the  different  substances  obtained  by  intestinal  canal  is  not  quite  ascertained,  bat 
the  analysis  of  mineral  water  which  has  been  ex-  from  their  great  solubility,  and  from  analogy  with 
amined.  If  the  artificial  mineral  wacer  has  the  salts,  with  similar  component  parts*  we  may  coo- 
same  taste,  the  same  weight,  and  exhibits  the  elude  that  this  forms  a  principal  part  of  tbeur  ope> 
same  phenomena  with  re-agents  as  the  natural  mi-  raiion. 

neral  water,  it  is  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that  wbers 

certain  proof  that  the  analysis  has  been  well  the  spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signifies  that  «e  are 

made.    This  artificial   combination  has  likewise  ignorant  whether  any  of  die  substance  at  the  bead 

the  advantage  of  being  procured  in  all  places  at  of  the  column  is  contained  in  the  water;  that  the 

pleasure,  and  at  a  trifling  expence ;   and  is  even  word  tmu  implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of 

in  some  cases  superior  to  the  natural  mineral  wa-  that  substance*;  and  the  term  tauertam  means  that 

ters,  for  their  whole  properties  may  be  changed  the  substance  is  contained,  but  that  the  quantity 

by  carriage,  and  other  circumstances.    The  most  is  not  known. 

celdmted  chemists  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  pos-  For  the  several  mineral  waters,  consult  tbnr  re- 

fible  to  imitate  mineral  waters.     Macquer  has  spective  heads,  as  Malyirn, 'MorFAT,  S?a  wa- 

observed,  that  since  the  discovery  of  the  carbonic  ters,  fcc. 
aeld,  and  the  property  it  is  found  to  possess  ef 
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MINERAL  WATERS.- 

It  Consists  io  washing  thii  mixed  salt  with  dis>  render! ug  many  substances  soluble  in  water,  it  is 

tilled  vinegar;  for  this  acid  dissolves  the  carbonat  much  more  easy  to  prepare  artiBcial  mineral  wa> 

of  soda.    The  mixture  must  then  be  dried,  and  ters.     Bergman  has  described  the  method  of  com- 

arashed  a  second  time  with  alkohol,  which  takes  posing  waters  which  perfectly  imitate  that  of  Spa, 

up  the  acetit  of  soda,  without  acting  on  marine  Sheltzer,  Pyrmont,  ice     He  likewise  informa  us, 

salt.     The  spirituous  solution  being  evaporated  to  that  they  are  used  with  great  success  in  Sweden, 

dryness,  and  the  residue  calcined,  the  vinegar  be-  and  that  he  himself  has  experienced  tbeir  good 

comes  decomposed  and  burn?.     Soda  alone  re-  effects.  Duchanoy  has  published  a  work,  in  which 

mains,  whose  quantity  may  be  then  accurately  he  has  given  a  number  of  processes  for  imitating 

determined.  all  the  mineral  waters  usually  employed  in  medi- 

4.  The  water  oaed  in  the  quantity  of  four  or  cine.    We  may  therefore  hope,   that  cheminry 

five  hundred  times  the  weight  of  the  residuum  of  may  render  the  most  essential  service  to  the  art 

the  mineral  water  contains  only  sulpbat  of  lime,  of  healing,  by  affording  valuable  medicines,  whoae 

This  may  be  ascertained  by  pure  caustic  ammo-  activity  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  ples- 

niac,   which  ocasions  no  change,   while  caustic  sure. 

potash  precipitates  it  abundantly.    By  eyapora-  In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under  one  point 

tion  to  dryness,  the  quantity  of  earthy  salt  con-  of  view,  with   the  most  conspicuous  features  in 

tained  in  the  water  may  be  accurately  ascertained,  the  composition  of  the  mineral  waters  of  this  and 

Ari^aai  Afimertii  l#&/<r/.— The  numerous  pro-  some  other  countries,   the  following  synoptical 

cesses  we  have  prescribed  for  examining  the  resi-  table  is  subjoined,  from  Dr.  Saunders'  work  oo 

dues  of  mineral  waten  by  evaporation  serve  to  this  subject. 

ascertain,  with  the  greatest  precision,  all  the  se-  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  under 
▼era]  matters  held  in  solution  in  these  fluids.  An-  the  head  of  Ntmitmi  Pmrgmg  Saitg  are  included  the 
other  process  remains  to  be  made  to  prove  the  sulphats  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  the  muriats 
success  of  the  analysis,  viz.  That  of  imitating  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia.  The  power  which 
nature  in  the  way  of  synthesis,  by  dissolving  in  the  earthy  muriats  may  possess  of  acting  on  the 
pare  water  the  different  substances  obtained  by  intestinal  canal  is  not  quite  ascertained,  but 
the  analysis  of  mineral  water  which  has  been  ex-  from  their  great  solubility,  and  from  analogy  with 
amined.  If  the  artificial  mineral  water  has  the  salts,  with  similar  component  parts,  we  may  con- 
same  taste,  the  same  weight,  and  exhibits  the  elude  that  this  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  ope- 
same  phenomena  with  re-agents  as  the  natural  mi-  ration. 

neral  water,  it  is  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that  where 

certain  proof  that  the  analysis  has  been  well  the  spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signifies  that  we  are 

made.    This  artificial   combination  has  likewise  ignorant  whether  any  of  the  substance  at  the  head 

the  advantage  of  being  procured  in  all  places  at  of  the  column  is  contained  in  the  water;  that  the 

pleasure,  and  at  a  trifluig  expence ;   and  is  even  word  mmw  implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of 

in  some  cases  superior  to  the  natural  mineral  wa-  that  substance*;  and  the  term  muertam  means  that 

ters,  for  their  whole  properties  may  be  changed  the  substance  is  contained,  but  that  the  qnantity 

by  carriage,  and  other  circumstances.    The  most  is  not  known. 


celebrated  chemists  are  of  opinion^  that  it  is  pos-  For  the  several  mineral  waters,  consult  tbeir 

sible  to  imitate  mineral  waters.     Macquer  has  spective  heads,  as  Malykrn,  MorpAT,  Spa  wa* 

observed,  that  since  the  discovery  of  the  carbonic  ters,  fcc. 
aeid,  and  the  property  it  is  found  to  possess  tf 
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MINERALOGY. 


M  PN  ERA  LIST.  *•  (from  mtneral.)    One 
skilled  or  einploved  in  minerals  {Boyle), 

V.INERA'LOGIST.  s,  {mineralogie ,  Fr.) 
One  who  (iI^c';ul-se9  on  minerals  {Br^wn), 

MINERALOGY,  (rrom  minera,  Latin,  a 
^esallic:  vein;  and  T^c,  Greek,  a  treatise  or  di&r 
Course.)  The  science  of  minerals  or  fossils.  The 
term,  however,  h  intrinificaMy  barbanms,  as  being 
composed  of  twodigtmct  lanii^agea,  and  might  be 
advan^ncreouiily  exchanged  fororyctology,bi]t  Uiat 
it  has  obtained  too  rxtfnsive  an  introduction  into 
aliiost  all  modern  languages  to  be  convemently 
fiiinqnishtrd  or  altered. 

So  far  as  this  science  is  connected  with  the  arts 
of  the  jeweller  and  lapidary,  it  may  be  raid  to  be 
nearly  coeval  with  the  world ;  for  amongst  the 
eari>st  historical  records  we  meet  with  frequent 
references  to  the  use  of  various  qietaU  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Til*  wiitings  of  Pliny,  Theophras- 
tus,  and  Dioscorides,  uofold  to  ns  a  very  exten- 
sive degree  of  information  concerning  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  same 
branch  of  natural  history.  But  in  none  of  these 
do  we  m**et  with  nnv  thing  like  a  systematic  ar« 
rangement;  so  that  the  first  miueralo^iot  who  has 
any  pretensions  to  a  scientific  study  of  fossile  sub- 
stances  i'  Geui^e  Afrricola  ot  Saxony  :  he  first  in- 
vestigated their  exterual  characters,  and  judicious- 
ly defined  and  described  them.  His  arraosrement 
consists  of  two  classes,  fir^t,  simple  or  bomoge* 
ueous  minerals,  subdivided  into  the  four  orders  of 
terra,  succus concrctus,  lapis  and  metalhim ;  and 
second,heterogenfous  minerals,  subdivided  into  the 
Orders  of  compound  and  mizt* 

Curdau  puhlishetl  bis  celebrated  treatise  very 
foon  att«*rwards*   He  differs  chiefly  from  Agricola 
in   separating  the  saline  from  the   inflammnble 
bodies.    Keatmao*s  work  J>e  omni   rerum  Fossi- 
lium  genete,  Gemnio,  Lapidibus,  MetalHs,  &e. 
pablished  in  1665,  is  nearly  a  transcript  of  Agri- 
cola,  De  Nacura  Fossilium.    .It  contains,   how- 
ever,  the  addition  of  a  treatise  on  petrifactions. 
CsBsalpinus,  the  liotanist,  and  Bootius  Von  Boot, 
has  already  published  tlieir  respective  works  on 
metals  and  precious  stones,  but  they  contain  no- 
thing of  importance.    The  work»  however,  of  a 
Mexican  priest  Alonzo  Barha,  written  in  Spanish 
about  the  same  time,  is  entitled  to  a  more  minute 
notice  as  accurately  describing  the  mode  of  work- 
ing mineralsi  and  as  being  the  first  treatise  on 
amalgamation.    This  work  is  entitled  De  los  Me- 
tallos.     Aldrovandus  followed  shortly  afterwards 
with  his  Museum  Metaflicum,  a  compilation  ex- 
tracted from  Agricola,  Cardap,  and  Ccsalpinus  ; 
and  first  drew  the  attention  of  mineralogists  iu  any 
considerable  dejrree  to  tfaesubject  nf  petrifactions. 
Aldrovandus  was  followed  by  Johnstone,  in   his 
NoritisB  Regni  Mineralis,  published  in  1667,  and 
by  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Athienasius  Kiicher,  in 
bis  Mundas  Sttbterr^neus,  published  in  1678.    A 
lew  years  afterwards  Woodward  published  his  Ca- 
talogue of  Minerals,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  EngPsh  mineralogist  of  note. 

In  1706,  Becber  pablished  at  Leyden  his  Ph}'- 
sica  Subterranea.  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  ar- 
range minerals  according  to  their  constituent  parts. 
He  was  the  first  %vriter  who  proposed  the  opinion 
that  the  diflSerenoe  in  composition  of  earths  and 
stones  might  be  employed  in  their  arrangement 
and  discrimination ;  and  first  introduced  the  di- 
▼isioo  of  metals  into  perfect  and  imperfect.  Bro- 
md,  i\  ho  waa  a  scholar  of  Berber's,  improved 
upon  this  arrangement,  and  arranged  sulphur  and 
hitnminpttf  bodies  in  one  common  plass.    In  the 


beginning  and  towards  the  middie  of  the  si 
century,  Beyer,  Bilttner,  and  Scbeisclizer,  • 
ployed  themselves  principally  in  th«  inveatigai 
of  that  highly  interesting  plass  of  bodies  p< 
factions.  And  although  their  works  are  di&figi: 
by  many  idle  speculations,  and  the  Individual  i 
cies  are  but  indifferently  ascertained,  yet  f rooi 
period  the  attention  of  mtneralogista  wns  n 
largely  directed  to  an  examinatiou  of  vast  ma 
ol  rocks,  and  other  mountainoos  aggregations 
In  17^0,  Ma;;niis  Von  Vromel,  a  scholar  of 
aerne  and  B<^»ei-haave,  published  his  Cfjebn 
System  of  Minotals,  which  was  divided  into 
following  ovders. 

I.  Eflirtbs. 

If.  Salts. 

Ill-  Sulphurs: 

IV.  Stones^ 

1.  Resisting  the  action  of  firev 
8.  Calcinable. 

3.  Vitrifying  in  fire. 

4.  Figured. 

V.  Petrifactions. 

VI.  Calculi. 

VII.  Semi-metals. 

VIII.  Metals. 

This  method,  however,  can  hardly  be  calle 
system ;  for  the  inventor  has  omitted  the  claaf 
catioa,  generic  character,  specifie  drffierencca,  < 
the  synonyms  of  authors.  He  separates  sand  fr 
earths;  sulphurs  fmm  pyrites;  refers  serpent 
to  the  marbles ;  and  arranges  mica  witb  the  c 
careous  earths. 

In  1736  Linn^us  published  the  first  sketch  of 
mineral  system;  he  republished  it  in  an  imprdli 
form  in  1740,  and  added  bis  finishing  hand  tc 
in  1768,  when  it  stood  as  follows : 

Class  I.    Rocks. 


Order  I.    Hwimsa, 
Gen.  1.    Schist. 

Order  Ik    Cafair«sif/» 

Gen.  8.     Marble. 
9.     Alabaster. 

4.  Stiriuiu. 

5.  Spar. 

Order  III.    ArgiUaigoyy, 

Oan.  6.    Talc. 

7.  Aniiant. 

8.  Mica. 

Older  fV.    Araatt^ 

Gen  9.    Sandstone. 

10.  Quartz. 

11.  Silcx. 

Order  V.     Aggregmit. 
Oen.  12.    Stone. 

Class  II.    MiifiaAi.s« 

Order  I.    5«ASr. 

Oen.  13.  Nitre. 

14.  Natnim. 

15.  Borax. 

16.  Muria. 

17.  Alumen. 
48.  Vitriol. 

Older  U.    Suipkm,. 
Geo.  19.    Ambergris. 

80.  Amber 

81.  Bitumen. 
88.    Pyrites. 
.83.    Arsenktt 
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Order  ni.    Aietttlt, 


Gen.  94. 

Quicksilven 

25. 

Molybdoenam. 

S6. 

Antimony. 

27. 

Zinc. 

28. 

Bismuth. 

•     29. 

Cobalt. 

SO. 

Tin. 

sr. 

Laid. 

32. 

Iron. 

33. 

Copper. 

34. 

Silver. 

35. 

CoM. 

Class  HI 

.  •  FOMILS. 

Order  1.     PgMfiett0ms, 

Geo.  36. 

Zoolitie. 

37. 

Ornitboiite. 

38. 

Amphibiolite. 

39. 

Icbthyoltte. 

40. 

Entoraolite. 

41. 

Helmintbolite. 

42. 

Phytolite. 

43. 

OraphoIite> 

Onfcrlf. 

Cmmtt. 

Gen-  4*. 

Calcuhid. 

45. 

Tartar. 

*«- 

Eagie-Btone. 

47. 

Pumice-stone. 

4S. 

Staltetite* 

49. 

Topb. 

Onter  Iff. 

Earthin 

Gen.  50. 

Ochre. 

51. 

Sand. 

52, 

Clay. 

53. 

Calx. 

5^. 

Soil. 

73ia  lyslem  is  fimlty  in  many  respects;  it  has 
tke  aient  bowerFr  of  baring  fir  it  drawn  the  atten- 
tion oi  uieralogisisto  the  &t'ndy  of  the  crystal- 
line fibres  of  mrnerajs.    Independently  of  which, 
a^tboogb  Linneas  cannot  be  said  to  have  contri- 
hated  oiBcfa  to  the  prt^ress  of  mineralogy*  yet  in« 
Erectly  bis  laboors  in  the  other  branches  of  iia« 
tQial  history  laid  the  foundation  Of  that  reform- 
ation  vhich  iras  effected  bj^  subsequent  mineralo- 
psU.  He  vas  the  first  who  established  right  ideas 
of  system,  and  showed  that  its  principal  object 
was  to  assist  the  memory,  and  to  enable  naturalists 
to  distingoish  bodies  from  one  another,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  if  the  respective  subjects  of  their  inresti- 
gatioabaTcbeen  previously  described  by  others.  He 
also  has  the  merit  of  having  talight  that  no  system 
CMi  be  of  use  thsflrdoes  not  possess  an  uniformity 
ia  the  basis  of  its  datsificatioD  and  nomenclature, 
aad  a  liaed  and  geaerally  received  language. 

In  the  midst  of  the  caner  of  Linneus,  minera- 
logical  chemistry  imm  oia^h  adFraoced  by  the  la- 
boors  of  Pott  and  Heaefeef ;  aadf  especially  of  the 
former.  Pott  airmged  €mthy  iilinerals  according 
to  their  proportion  of  ingf«dieiit!b,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  many  of  tiw  cbamical  systems  of  the 
present  day.  tt\%  kmx  classes  are  the  alkaline, 
sUiceoaa,  ar?illa£eoits  and  gypseous.  An  eariy 
desth  pieveoted  this  ioddatigable  chemist  from 
exteadiog  his  enquiries  to  the  metals. 

Waller,  the  eontemponry  of  Unncns,  and  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  at  Upaal,  published  a  system 
of  mach  repute  at  Stockholm  in  1747,  and  re- 
paUished  it  with  additions  in  1779.  The  classes 
^  orders  were  as  folIo\T» : 


1.  Kartrs. 
f.  D»r>. 

2.  Tenacious. 

3.  Mineralized. 
♦.  Hard. 

II.  Stones. 
!•  Calcareous. 
$.  Vitrescent. 

3.  Fusible. 

4.  A|)yrou9. 

5.  Rocks. 

HI.    MlNtRALS. 

1.  Salts. 

2.  Sulphurs. 

3.  Semi-metaU. 

4.  Metals. 

IV.  Co  irCR^TE. 

1.  Porous. 

2.  Petrifactivc. 

3.  Figuretl. 

4.  Calculous. 

la  this  system  the  external  characters  of  tlie  spe- 
cies were  more  accurately  detailed  than  in  any 
hitherto  advanced;  the  terminology  was  improved, 
and  the  sjrnonyms  of  preceding^  atithors  were  elu- 
cidated. Waller  was  the  first  who  subjected  to  a 
serious  examination  the  principles  on  which  mi- 
neralogists had  hitherto  arranged  minerals.  He 
rejected  the  cliaracters  drawn  from  use,  v&lue,  and 
geological  situation;  and  contended  that  classes, 
orders,  and  genera,  should  be  arranged  according  to 
chemical,  but  species  chiefly  in  conformity  with 
the  external  characters. 

In  the  interval  between  Waller's  first  and  second 
edition  of  bis  system  appeared'  tho«e  of  Wolters- 
dorf,  a  disciple  of  Pott;  Cronstedt,  Lehman,  Vo- 
gd,  Cartheuser  and  Jnst;  none  Of  which,  however, 
excepting  Cronstedt,  wftiril  appeared  in  1758,  is 
entitled  to  a  detailed  notice.  Cronstodt*s  system 
is. built  npon  the  foflovi^ingform: 

f.  Earths. 

1 .  Calcareous. 

2.  Siliceous. 

3.  6ranati\e. 
4'.  Argillaceous. 

5.  Micaceoosl 

6.  FJttors. 

7.  Asbestine. 
3.  Zeolithic. 
9.  Magnesiatc. 

^  5ALTt. 

1.  Acicft. 

2.  Alkallnes. 

Illi  PHtodisTrc. 

IV.  Ketals. 

1.  Perfect. 

2.  Imperfect'. 

This  system  is  oMiHIy  m^taltatgic;  invesUgated 
npon  chemical  prittHp^,  peenKar  and  not  com- 
piled. It  excludes  niftny  ^enern,  as  sand-stone, 
schist,  soil,  topb,  stala>rtil^,  et^e-stone,  calculus, 
nitre.  Pumice-stone/  roe#,  arid'  petrifactions  are 
added  in  an  appendix;  The  author  denies  that 
crystals  originate  from  salu,  vati  considers  their 
figures  to  be  rather  curious  than  useful.  He 
doubts  whether  the  colours  of  gems  have  their 
origin  from  metals;  believes  that  calx  existed 
before  animals  and  vegetables^  denies  that  the 
strato  of  the  earth  ai-e  regukir ;  and  considers  clce 
raf  teristie  definitions  as  useless. 
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Our  limits  will  not  pennit  ui  to  de«eant  on  the 
numercui  systems  that  have  since  flowed  in  rapid 
tfuccession.    We  shall  only  observe  that  the  best 
of  them  are  successively  those  of  Veltheim,  Beig- 
man,  Kirvran,  Werner,  Schmeisser,  Babingtou, 
Gmelio,  and  Brbgniast:  and  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  two  m-hic!i  have  been  most  extensively  stu- 
died, namely,  Werner's  and  Ginelin's. 
'   Of  these  two  we  have  selected  the  last,  as  offering 
the  best  text-book  for  the  Pantoloina :  not,  how- 
ever, that  we  would  recommend  it  in  prurcrcnce  to 
the  student  who  wishes  to  become  dt  eply  and  ex- 
tensively versed  in  mineralogy,  but  asbeinir  simpler 
and  more  comprehensible  to  the  general  rcntifr. 
We  shall  begin  therefore  with  this,  though  publish- 
ed a  few  years  later  in  order  of  time,  and   shall 
close  our  article  with  a  succinct  epitome  of  the 
general  scope  and  system  of  Werner,  and  of  the 
improv«»ments  it  has  received  from  several  illus- 
trious scholars  of  this  justly  celebrated  school. 

The  system  of  Gmelin  is  little  more  than  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  Linneus .  it  was  published 
at  L^ipgic  in  1793,  and  consists  of  the  five  follow- 
ing classrs,  instead  of  four,  to  which  Linneus  had 
limited  the  subject. 

Class  I.    Earths. 

A.     SlMPLt. 

Order  I.    Talcosc. 
a.    Greasy, 
1.    Talcum. 

C.    Dry  mid  meager, 
3.    S'::rpentinus. 

3.  Asbestus. 

4.  Actinotus. 

5.  Homblenda. 

Order  II.    Pondbrous. 

6.  Barytes. 

7.  CroMopatra. 

8.  Strontia. 
!l.    Sydneya. 

Order  III.    Calcarbous. 
••    Purer* 

10.  CreU. 

11.  Tophos. 
12-    Spat  hum. 

13.  Schistolithus. 

14.  Iiiulithiis. 
15-    Stalactite?. 

16.  Pisolithus. 

17.  Marmon. 
^.     Leu  pure. 
f.    Bferoetemg, 

18.  Suillus. 

19.  Tremolitcs. 

80.  Stellaris. 

81.  Humus. 
8f.    Marga. 

83.  Magnesiata. 

ff .    Noi  ^ervttcmg, 

84.  Qypaum. 

85.  Hepatictts. 

86.  Lazarus. 

87.  Fluor. 

88.  Apatites. 

89.  Boracites. 

Order  IV.  Aboillaceovs' 

30.  Alummans. 

31.  Argilla. 
38.  Puteolana. 
S3.  Cementum* 
94.  Gariosi^. 


35.  Ard€8iat 

36.  Basaltes. 

37.  Lava. 

38.  Mica. 

39.  Opal  us. 

40.  Zeolitbus. 

41.  Scorlus. 


Order  V. 


a. 


43. 
44. 
43. 
46. 


Siliceous. 
Fixed, 
^.     Imp'tre* 
42.     Geiniiiii. 
Cliviikus. 
FeUpatum. 
Pyromachus, 
Petrosilex. 

47.  Jaspis. 

48.  Smiris. 
Circonius. 
Amarus. 
Lydius. 
Cbhirogranatus. 

Purer, 
Arena. 
2uartzum. 
Chalcedoniu^. 
Adamas. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 

tt- 
53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 


Order  VI. 
57. 


Adam  ANTiVB. 

Adamantiiius. 


a  ci' 


B.      AOORBOATB. 

••  With  particles  moreoi  1^^ 
crystalline,  coheriu?  by- 
no  visible  intermediate 
cement. 

58.  Granites. 

59.  Gneis-sum. 

C.  With  heterogeneous  fiag- 
inents  immersed  in  masses 
of  other  stones. 

60.  Perphyrius. 

61.  Amygdalites. 

y.     With  fragments  of  stone 
conglntinated  by 
ment. 

62.  Breccia. 

63.  Arenarius. 

Class  H.     Salts. 

64.  Natrum. 

65.  Borax. 

66.  Murio, 

67.  Nitrum. 
66.     Mirabiie. 

69.  Amarum. 

70.  Alumen. 

71.  Vitriolum. 

Class  HI.    Inflammables. 

78.  Turfa. 

73.  Bitumen. 

74.  Mellites. 

75.  Succinum* 

76.  Ambra. 

77.  Graphites. 

78.  Sulphur. 

Class  IV.    Metals. 

79.  Uranium. 

80.  Wotfirmmuin* 

81.  Magnesium* 
88.  Stibium. 

83.  Ziocum. 

84.  Molybd<ma« 

85.  Stan  num. 

86.  Cobaltoqi. 
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•7. 

Femim. 

88. 

Arsenicum. 

89. 

CapniiD. 

«<). 

Nicoolum. 

fl. 

Bismutum. 

92. 

Argeatum. 

93. 

PUimbam. 

94. 

Hydrargyruim 

95. 

Aurum. 

96. 

Platioa. 

Appendix. 

CL4Si  y 

^      PiTRIfiCTIOIii. 

I. 

Animal. 

». 

AtammaU, 

97. 

AuthropoHthus. 

98. 

2^oolithat. 

€. 

Birds, 

99. 

Oraitholithas. 

7- 

AMfkihialt, 

100. 

Ampbibiolitbus, 

a. 

Fiikts. 

101. 

Icbtbyolitbus. 

t. 

Inueit, 

102. 

Entomolithas. 

?. 

fVorm, 

103. 

Ceocbyolitbus. 

104. 

Coralliolitbus. 

II.      VkO  STABLE. 

105.    Pbytolitbtts. 

la  cfanMmins  the  genera  we  have  not  added 
bUe^eeat  t»ble  tboie  of  later  discovery,  b6- 
<aar  *e  Aare  been  desirous  of  giving  it  aa  pub- 
fitted  ^  tbeaotbor  himaelf.  In  tbe  general  courae 
of  oat  vork,  however,  tbe  reader  will  find  that  we 
fnve  biooght  tbe  science  down  to  tbe  present  day, 
3ad  iaave  added  tbe  recently  discovered  metals  of 
Osuom,   Iridium^  Rhodiuni,   Palladium,  Cbro- 
iBiDm,  Columbium,   Potassium,  Sodium,  &c.  as 
•e)i  as  tbe  recent  i^eoera  under  tiie  otber  classeik 
Tbe  system  of  Werner  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  tbe  systems.     It  contemplates 
Uk  science  of  mineralogy  under  tbe  live  follow- 
is;  brancbes,    oryctognosy,    miueralogicol   cbe- 
niitry,  geoguosyy  miueralogical  geography,  and 
eeooofflical  mineralogy. 

Oryetogmu§  is  that  division  of  tbe  subject  which 
te^bes  us  to  know  fossils,  and  to  recognize  tbera 
vbeoever  tbey  occur  to  us.  ItexhibiU  the  diifer- 
<st  solgects  arranged  in  an  order  corresponding  as 
Dearly  as  possible  With  that  of  their  affinities,  and 
^ioguijbed  from  each  other  by  appropriate  de- 
■ooninations,  and  by  determinate  and  defined  cha^ 
racters.  Tbe  object  of  mineralogical  chemistry  is 
tbe  analysis  of  fossils,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
eoostituent  principles.  Geognoif  treats  of  the  gene- 
lal  strqcture  of  tbe  earth.  It  makes  us  acquainted 
With  tbe  common  and  particular  beds  of  fossils, 
with  tfaeir  probable  origin,  relative  formation  and 
arrangement  in  tbe  earth :  with  tbe  rocks  which 
compose  moontaina,  and  which  constitute,  if  not 
the  solid  maas,  at  least  the  great  shell  of  tbe  globe. 
Tlw  geognosy  of  this  system  ir  therefore,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  geology 
of  oatuial  philosopfaers  in  general.  (See  the  article 
6ioio«T.)  Tbe  province  of  mineralogical  geo- 
r^it  to  describe  geographically  the  scite  of 
^ili  in  different  coootries :  and  that  of  econornkd 
ntrdo^  tbe  yarioas  economical  purposes  ta 
whkk  Ibisili  may  be  applied. 


It  is  to  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  thesf 
branches  of  the  general  science  as  here  laid  down, 
that  we  confine  oor  view  of  mineralogy  upon  tlie 
present  occasion :  tbe  third  having  been  already 
treated  of  under  tbe  article  Geology,  and  tbe  AftU 
entering  iuto  tbe  detailed  consideration  of  the  in- 
dividual articles  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  tlie 
work. 

The  peculiar  excellency  of  tbe  Wernerian  sys* 
tem  is  tbe  accuracy  and  determinate  power  of  the 
language  which  it  has  introduced :  and  in  this  re* 
sprct  the  illustrious  author  has  laudably  as  well  as 
roost  successfully  followed  up  tbe  first  efibrts  of 
Waller  upon  the  same  subject.  In  bis  classical 
work,  yonder  Renzeicben  der  Fossilier,  he  has  ad- 
mirably collected  all  tbe  old  and  admitted  cha- 
racters, described  others  traced  by  himself  on  com<p 
paring  minerals  with  minerals ;  defined*  tbe  cha- 
racters in  common  use,  given  to  each  an  appropri- 
ate and  fixed  determination,  and  arranged  the 
whole  into  a  sy;itematic  order.  The  system  of 
Werner  is  now  therefore  embraced  with  no  small 
degree  of  entbysiasm  over  most  parts  of  Europe, 
perhaps  of  tbe  globe:  Mr.  JCinran  was  one  of  tbe 
first  who  gave  it  publicity  in  our  own  country; 
M.  Brochnbt,  who  has  very  considerably  improved 
upon  it,  in  France ;  and  De  la  Rio  in  Spain  :  and 
now  that  it  has  enlisted  into  its  service  the  very 
splendid  and  important  discoveries  of  Roma  de 
Lisle,  and  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  in  the  department  of 
crystallography,  it  bids  fiiir  to  triumph  eventually 
over  all  tbe  rest,  and  perhaps  to  coatinae  4s  long 
aa  the  science  shall  continue  itself. 

The  following  constitute  its  general  principlea 
and  arrangement:  the  classes  being  four,  viz. 
earths,  salts,  inflammables,  and  metals. 

1.  The  earths,  earthy  fossils,  or  minerals  com- 
pose tbe  greater  part  of  the  crust  of  tbe  earth,  and 
generally  form  a  covering  to  tbe  rest.  Tbey  are 
not  remarkable  for  being  brittle,  heavy,  or  light- 
coloured  :  are  little  diiiposed  to  crystallize^  are 
uninflammable  in  a  low  temperature;  insipid;  and 
without  much  .sme!l. 

2.  Tbe  saline  minerals  are  commonly  heavyish, 
soft,  and  pussess  some  degree  of  transparency. 

3.  The  inflammables  are  light,  brittle,  mostly 
opake,  of  a  yellow  brown,  or  black  colour,  seldom 
crystallize,  and  never  feel  cold. 

4.  Tbe  metallic  fossils  are  heavy,  generally 
opake,  tough,  malleable,  cold,  not  easily  inflamed, 
and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  colours  of  a  peculiar 
lustre. 

Under  each  of  these  classes  are  various  genera, 
species,  sub-species,  and  varieties,  which  we  shall 
instance  as  we  proceed.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  a  strict  affinity  be- 
tween different  species  of  minerals ;  in  which  case 
tbey  constitute  or  are  said  to  belong  to  tbe  same 
family.  But  in  mineralogy  one  class  does  not  al- 
ways blend  with  another  in  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  nor  furnish  that  beautiful  gradation  and  al- 
most imperceptible  union  which  is  to  be  traced  in 
tbe  other  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Antecedently,  however,  to  a  full  developement 
of  the  classification  in  its  different  ramfiications, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
external  characters  by  which  minerals  are  distin- 
guished under  this  system :  for  without  this  nei- 
ther the  individuals  nor  even  tbe  subdivisions 
themselves  would  be  understood. 

ExUrnd  Ckaracter*, 
Tbtie  are  titber  generic  er  specific.      The 
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i»isv  greett,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  biowD,  with  va-  rectangular  four-sided  prism;  with  its  lateral  edge* 

rious  intermediate  tints.  sometimes   truncated,    sometimes  bevilled,    and 

It  is  found  most  commonly  io  rouhdish  angular  acomioated  by  six  planes.    Fig.  5. 
piecos,  with  rounded  angles  and  edges.    When  The  external  surface  of  the  crystals  is  splendent, 
crystallize],  the  figure  is  generally  a  rectangular  internally  splendent,  and  Fitreous. 
four-sided  prism;  somewhat  flatly  acuminated  by  ^            . 
four  planes,  set  on  lateral  planes ;  but  of  this  figure  ^«'^  Speciti.     Olivtmt. 
there  are  several  varieties.    The  crystals  are  al-  ^hc  colour  is  generally  asparagus-green,  of  va- 
most  always  very  small,  have  a  smooth  surface,  ^^^^  degrees  of  intensity.    It  is  found  imbedded 
bordenng  on  strongly  splendent.     Internally,  the  ^^^  i„  roundish  pieces  and  grains ;  and  when  cry- 
lustre  is  strongly  splendent,  passing  into  adaman-  rtallized.  which  is  rare,  in  recUngular  four-sided 
tine.    Fig.  3.  prisms. 

Zircon  is  hard  in  a  very  high  degree,  brittle,  internally,  it  is  shining,  varying  between  glisteo- 
frangible  without  great  difficulty.  Specific  gravity  j^g  ^^  splendent.  It  is  semitransparent,  very 
4.700.  It  forms  a  colourless  transparent  mass  with  ^.^gy  frangible :  in  a  low  degree  hard,  and  not  par- 
borax,  but  IS  infusible  by  the  blowpipe  without  ad-  ticulariy  heavy.  It  is  nearly  infusible  without  ad- 
dition.          ^    .,     ,            .                            ^  dition.    Occurs  imbedded  in  basalt;  is  frequently 

Found  m  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  it  was  first  fo„„d  ,„  Bohemia,  and  also  in  Huugary  Austria, 

discovered,  and  lately  in  Norway,  imbedded  in  a  pranee,  EngUnd,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden.  Ic«?- 

lock  composed  of  boniblend  and  felspar,  i^nd,  and  Norway.    Pieces  as  large  as  a  man's 

Frequently  cut  as  a  precious  stone,  and  used  as  jj^,|  j^y^  Yietn  found  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 

an  inferior  kind  of  diamond,  of  which  it  was  once  ^ 

considered  as  a  variety.    Its  play  of  colours  very  Fimrth  S^eois.    AugiU. 

considerable.  -r               « 

p J  e^.        n     .   ,  The  general  colour  is  blackish-green.  It  occurs 

^^wxr*    Uyaeadk,  chiefly  in  iudeteruii  nate  angular  pieces  and  rou  nd- 

The  chief  colour  is  red,  passing  to  reddish-  ish  grains.    Occasionally  it  is  cryntaUixed,  and 

brown,  and  to  orange-yeUow.    The  figure  a  rcct-  presents  broad  rectangular  six-sided  pn»iuti.    Th« 

angular  four-sided  prism,  flatly  acuminated  by  crystals  are  mostly  small.    Internaily  the  lustre 

four  planes,  which  are  set  in  the  lateral  edges.  Of  is  shining,  approaching  sometimes  to  spleofient. 

this  figure,  however,  several  varieties  occur.  The  augite  is  only  translucent,  and  hut  UiutXy 

The  crystals  are  generally  small,  and  always  transparent.  It  is  hard,  not  very  easily  frangible, 
imbedded.  The  lateral  planes  smooth,  and  ex-  and  not  particularly  heavy. 
ternaUy  shin'mg.  Internally  it  is  spleddent  and  It  is  fbnnd  in  basalt,  either  singly  or  accom- 
glassy,  inclining  somewhat  to  resinous.  panied  with  olivine,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary;  at 
•  The  hyacinth  is  transparent,  very  hard,  fran-  Arthur's-seat,  near  Edinburgh;  in  some  of  the  He- 
gible  without  particular  difficulty,  feels  a  little  brides,  and  in  Norway.  From  olivine  it  is  diatin- 
^reasy  when  cut,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  guished  by  its  darker  colours,  the  form  af  it^  cry- 
about  4.000.  sUllization,  and  its  greater  hardness. 

Is  fusible  with  borax.   Exposed  to  the  blowpipe 

it  loses  its  dolour,  but  not  its  transparency.  Fifth  S^ulet,     Fttyviane. 

Occurs  in  rocks  of  the  newest  floetz  trap  form-  it,  principal  colour  is  dark  olive-grren,  passinfc 

ation,  and  sometimes  in  sand.  Is  a  native  of  Ccy-  jnto  other  allied  shades.    It  occurs  massive,  and 

Ion,  the  country  of  gems ;  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  ^ften  crystallized  in  recUngular  fooMided  priai&s. 

France,  Italy,  Saxony,  and  probably  ScoUand.  jhe  crystals  are  mostly  short,  and  placed  on  uoe 

It  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  when  the  colours  are  another.  Externally  their  surface  alternate  be- 
good.  It  IS  highly  valued.  A  third  species,  called  tween  glistening  and  splendent.  Internally  they 
emufflon  stone,  has  lately  been  discovered  at  Co-  a^  glistening,  with  a  lustre  between  vitreous  omI 
lumbo,  m  Ceylon.  resinous. 

Tkird  Genm-    Flikt.  The  vesnviane  is  translucent,  hard  in  a  mode- 

V   A  Q^   '        r>t    ^^     t  ^^^  degree,  and  approaching  to  heavy.     Before 

First  ^nus.    Ckry^ril.  the  bloT-pipe  it  melts  without  addition. 

The  prevailing  or  general  colour  is  asparagus-  u  is  found  among  the  exuvise  of  Vesuvius,  frovn 

green,  passing  into  a  variety  of  allied  shades.    It  whence  it  derives  iu  name,  in  Siberia  and  Kamt- 

exhibiU  a  milk-white  light;  occurs  in  roundish  schatka.     At  Naples,  it  is  cut  into  ring-stones, 

and  angular  grains,  which  sometimes  approach  in  and  sold  under  variotts.names. 
shape  to  the  cube.    It  is  seldom  crystallized ;  but 

when  in  this  state  it  commonly  presents  a  longish  Smth  Sfiemt,    LtyziU- 

six-sided  table,  having  truncated  lateral  edges,  and  ^he  coloura  are  yellowish  and  greytsh-whitc.  It 
longitudinally  streaked  lateral  planes.  The  cry-  ^^^^ „^^,  j„  ^^f  j„^,  ,^„„^  ,J*j  ,J,  ,,,  .„, 
itals  are  smaH,  extemaUy  shining,  and  internally  ^^^^  crystallized,  it  exhibito  acute  double  eight- 
splendent.  Fig.  4.  sided  pyramids.  Internally  it  is  shining,  and  ap. 
It  IS  hard,  brittle.  "Ot  very  ««ily  frangible,  with  p^^hing  to  glistening,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  in- 
a  specific  gravity  of  3.600.    Without  addiuon  it  is  ^ii„i,^  .ooiewhat  to  ruinous. 

infjMiDle.  1  .   *.     J  .    ■»      .,        J  ••     ..1,  The  leuzite  is  translucent  and  semitransparent. 

The  chrysobery   IS  found  in  Brazil,  and  in  the    ,j  .,  ^.^  j„  ^  ,^^  ^  y^^^^^    ^^,5,    f^gj^ie. 

sand  of  Cey  on.     It  is  sometimes  set  in  rings  with  „j  „^^          j,          »  ,^  j,  .„f^\j,,^  ^.^^^„»  .^^ 

a  ye  ow  foil,  but  is  rarely  in  the  possession  of  our  ^Jtion.    With  borax,  it  forms  a  brownish  trans- 

jewellera.      ^ parent  glaM. 

iMtHd  S^tita,    L»rynhti.  |^  j,  ^^^^^  i„  ^^y^^  ^f  jj,^  nemtii  floets  trap 

The  chief  colour  is  pistachio-green,  of  all  de-  formation,  particularly  ia  basalt,  near  Naples,  and 

grces  of  intensity.    It  occure  in  original  angular  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.    Bergman  gave  it  the 

sharp-edged  pieces,  with  a  rough,  scaly,  splintery  name  of  white  garnet ;  but  Werner  has  atcertate-. 

surface,  and  when  cryttallized  exhibits  a  broad  ed  it  to  be  a  distinct  species  of  itself. 


MINERALOGY. 


7f  CTTnal  eohar  a  TeKet-black.  It  occurs 
-  ^  ;t£d  ia  a  six-fsided  pram.  The  crystals  arc 
--^ul  ori3BaIL  Extenially  tbey  are  smooth 
:  ^  .1^,  apiffoadiiii^  to  spleiMleiit ;  interoally 
'  iKs  isriarBf  to  glisieuujg. 
^*.  aeiKtc  is  opaque,  hard,  pretty  easily 
^-t-.  ^.^udB^^Tery  heaTy.  It  occurs  imbedded 
:.  -  'i«cjtke  De«e»t  floetz  trap  foraiation,  aud 
.■^    ■at  been  foofid  ooly  at  Frescati  and  St. 


^.i  » LrdeA  ioto  two  sab-species*  the  pre- 
.;  fnft  waA  the  common  garnet.    See  G  ar- 
^it,  Eje  ic  €. 


■■5L    i 


•  :  a 

*  -. 
■  -I 


a» 


edark  blood-red*  Itoccnra  in  small 

nmiKli^h  aod  angular  grains ;  but 

Its  lustre  is  splendent  and 

iseunpletely  transparent,  hard  so  as 

u,  and  not  particnlarly  heavy. 

isfoand  imbedded  in  serpentine  in 
taJifis.  In  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  it  is 
lad  oo  the  sea  shore.  It  is  employ- 
kisis  of  jewellery,  and  is  generally 
id. 

Tatk  Species..     Grimmtitt, 

*  "^  m  a  dark  reddish-brown.  It  is  aU 
^  "^QhI  io  broad  six-sided  prisms.  The 
^"^^aall  and  middle-sided,  internally 
^^  «a  Instre  between  Titreous  and  re- 

'.^aofie  varies  from  opaque  to  translucent, 
-*  ^tc,  easily  frangible,  and  not  [tarticnlar- 

>arfMhedded  in  mica  slate,  in  St.  Go- 
*  ^•^-•—^  •  amd  is  also  met  with  in  Bri- 


«j  a  Spain. 

EltwagJk  Speau.    SfauiU. 

"  FB^aBmaat  coloar  is  red,  which  passes  on 
yeBow,  and  brown.    It  occurs  in 


'  «d  likewise  crystallized  in  octaedrous 
■"^  rariations.  The  crystals  are  very  raro- 
^-^HKznt  Ejctemally  and  internally  the  lus- 
wriiitBt  aad  vitreons. 

'  aatlt  alternates  from  transparent  to  vi- 
'  ^  t&  bard  in  a  pretty  high  degree,  and  ap- 

' ' '  t:.  taavy.  It  is  fusible  with  borax :  occurs 

'  "^  r»  iwi^iig  to  tbe  newest  floetz  trap  form- 
'  ^)iis  fBead  in  Pegn  and  Ceylon.  It  is  used 

' '  "•^m  stone,   mod   considerably   valued, 
r^#esHBg  Deither  tbe  hardness  nor  the  Ore 

•-^--lestalniby. 

T-m^  Sfedu.     8»ppJUre. 

i^pRwipaJooloar  Berlin  bine;  but  it  is  found 

*  '<v{th  all  ibe  imermediate  shades  between 

"'■'C'C^iBn.  Itocmn  in  small  rolled  piecc«, 

"*  '^^^SaAhk  doable  tliree-sidc  pyramids,  of 

'J-Bvarcsevefal  varieties  in  figure. 

~ '  T>^  are  nnall  and  middle-sized.   In- 

*^'' "«  ioftie  is  splendent  and  vitreous.    It 

''^ 7  hi  transparent  io  different  specimens. 

^  <^(«s,  wben  cnty  exhibit  a  star  of  six 

"^^iF^risbanl  in  tbe  highest  degree,  but 

\      ac  oiaaoad ;  it  is  easily  frangible, and  ra- 

'    (^  baviaga  specific  gravity  of  about  4.000. 

I       -''«^  witawnt  additioa :  occurs  in  rocks 


of  the  newest  floetz  trap  fbrroatton,  and  is  sup" 
posed  to  be  an  inmate  of  grani(c,  syeuiic,  and 
other  primitive  rocks. 

This  precious  fltoiie  is  found  in  the  utmost  beauty 
in  Pegu  atid  Ceylon.  It  is  also  a  native  uf  Por- 
tugal, o(  France,and  of  Bohemia.  Next  to  the  dia- 
mond, it  is  the  most  valuable  of  gcmsy  and  is  use(( 
in  the  linv->t  kind  of  jewdlery. 

It  should  be  obsentd,  that  the  violet-coloured 
sapphire  is  the  oriental  amethyst;  that  the  yellow 
is  the  oriental  chrysolite  and  topaz ;  and  that  the 
green  is  the  oriental  emerald. 

TT^rUtnik  Sfeda,     Corundum, 

The  principal  colour  is  a  greenish-white,  of  va* 
rious  degrees  of  intensity.  It  occurs  massive,  dis« 
seminated,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  cry»tallized.  The 
crystallizations  resemble  those  of  tbe  sapphire, 
aud  the  crystals  are  middle^sided  and  imbedded. 

The  corundum  is  duplicating  translucent,  bard 
in  a  high  degree,  pretty  easily  frangible,  aud  ap* 
proaches  to  heavy.  It  is  supposed  to  occur  imbed* 
ded  in  granite,  syenite,  or  green-stone,  and  is 
found  in  the  Cainatic  and  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar.   See  CoRONDVic. 

Fmrfiemtk  Spttiet,    Dummid  ^ar. 

The  colour  is  a  dark  hair- brown.  It  occurs  mas- 
sive, disseminated,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  crystal- 
lized in  six-sided  prisms,  or  very  acute  six-sided 
pyramids.  Internally,  its  lustre  is  splendent,  ap- 
proaching in  a  slight  degree  to  adamantine.  It 
may  he  cut  so  as  to  present  an  opalescent  star 
of  six  rays,  of  a  peculiar  pearly  light. 

It  Is  translucent  on  the  eHges,  hard  in  a  high 
degree,  easily  frangible,  and  not  particularly 
heavy. 

The  diamond  spar  probably  occurs  in  granite. 
It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  China.  Both 
this  stone  and  oomndnm  arc  employed  in  cutting 
and  polishing  hard  minerals,  and  they  seem  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  each  other, 

FiJUtmik  Speetu,    Emery, 

£mery  is  hard  in  the  highest  degree,  not  very 
easily  frangible,  and  is  heavy.  It  occurs  in  beds 
of  talc  and  steatite,  and  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  calcspar  aud  blende.  It  is  found  in 
Saxony,  in  the  islands  of  the  Arch'pelago,  in  Spain, 
Normandy,  and  is  said  also  to  be  a  native  of  tbe 
isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

It  is  of  great  use  in  cutting  and  polishing  hard 
bodies. 

SnetitKih  Specm*     Tofiam, 

The  chief  colour  is  a  wiuc-yellow,  of  all  degrees 
of  intensity.  It  is  found  mabslve,  disseminated, 
and  sometimes  rolled,  but  must  commonly  crystal- 
lized in  oblique  eight-sided  or  four-sided  prisms, 
which  exhibit  several  varieties.  The  crystals  are 
small  and  middle-sized,  externally  splen-ient;  in- 
ternally splendent,  and  shining :  lustre  vi:reou9. 

The  topaz  alternates  Iruni  translucent  to  trans- 
parent, and  is  duplicating  transparent.  It  is  hard 
in  a  hk^h  degree,  ensily  frantriulc,  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly heavy.  It  is  fusible  with  borax;  and 
some  kind«^  in  a  griitlo  heat  turn  white,  and  are 
sometimes  sold  for  diamonds. 

It  is  commonly  found  in  veins  thit  traverse  pri- 
mitive rocks  in  Brazil,  Sibciia,  ia  Pi(;u,  and  Cey- 
lon ;  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  in  Cornwall.  Ex- 
hibiting various  forms  and  tints,  It  has  often  been 
confounded  with  other  precious  stones.  It  is  mach- 
used  in  seali  and  rings. 


MINERALOGY. 

S^vnleiaih  Speeki.     EmerM.  First  StA^/pKiet.     $pfuUfy  Horm-StoMe. 

The  green  called  emerald  is  the  chai^ctertstic  The  common  colour  grey,  but  often  red, 

colour  of  this  species,  but  it  has  atl  degrees  of  in-  various  ihades  of  each.     It  is  usually  fonnd  r 

tensity  from  deep  to  pale.   It  is  said  to  occur  mas-  sivey  or  iu  large  balls.  Intennilly  its  lustre  is  i\ 

sive  aud  in  rolled  pieces,  but  Ibost  commonly  cry*  but  glimmering  when  it  approaches  to  the  na 

ttallized  in  low  equiangular  six-sided  prisms.  The  of  quartz.    It  is  more  or  less  translucent  on 

crystals  are  middle-sized  and  small.    Internally  edges^  hard,  brittle,  very  difficultly  frangible, 

the  lustre  is  intermediate  between   shining  and  not  particularly  heavy.        ' 

splendent,  and  is  vitreous.    It  alternates  from  The  sobstance  is  infusible  without  addition; 

transparent  to  transluceat,  and  Is  duplicating  i«  found  in  the  shape  of  balls  in  lime-stone, 

transparent.  sometimes  forming  the  basis  of  porphyry.    It 

The  emerald  is  hard,  not  particularly  heavy,  native  of  Bavaria,  3»'eden,  and  the  Shctlan 

melts  easily  with  borajt,  but  is  scarcely  fusible  lands ;  and  appears  to  differ  from  quartz  in 

before  the  blow-pipe.    It  occurs  in  veins  that  tra-  taining  a  larger  proportiou  of  alunina. 
verse  clay-slate,  and  at  present  is  only  found  in 

South  America,  particulariy  in  l>eru.  though  the  SrcpnJ  Sn^speeui.     ComchMJai  S^ntStoM, 

Romans  are  said  to  have  procnred  it  from  Egypt  The  colour  runs  from  greyish-white  to  yeilo 

and  Ethiopia.  and  green ish'>white.    It  occurs  massive.     U 

From  the  beanty  and  rivaeity  of  its  colour,  the  naliy,  it  is  a  little  glistening,  strongly  translii 

diarming  emblem  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  this  on  the  edges,  hard,  easitjr /rangible^  and  not 

precious  stone  is  much  admired,  and  employed  in  ticularly  heavy. 

the  most  expensive  kinds  of  jewellery.    See  Ebie-  Conchoidal  horn-stone  is  found  in  beds  g 

SALD*  veins,  accompanied  with  agate,  at  Goldberg 

EighUenth  Speaes.    Btryl.  Saxony. 

This  is  divided  into  two  sub-species,  the  pre-  Third  SM^-tpuiet*    ffind-Sime. 

ciousandtbe  wjhorious  beryl.    See  Beryl,  and  ThepievaiKngoolooris ash-grey, but ivllhn, 

*i^*  ^  dlfTerent  shades.    Its  shape  is  exactly  confa 

NmtUemth  Specks*    Sckorl.  able  to  its  former  woody  form,  whether  tn 

This  it  divided  into  two  sub-species,  common  5T^***^J  ^'  "^^*'    Internally,  it  is  someti 

schorl  and  tourmaline.  """»  *°**  sometmies  girmHsering  and  glisteni 

slightly  tran^ncent  on   the  edges,  pretty  hi 

Tamdieik  Specks,     TUmersUsie.  easily  fmngible,  and  not  pacticularly  hes^ry. 

The  colour  is  commonly  cloveOirown,  of  various  «  \^'^*!^  insutated  hi  sandy  k>am  in  Sa^< 

degrees  of  intensity.  It  is  occasionally  found  mas-  f  ^'^"•»»  JJ^****!  """P^'Tj  «nf.at  ^^  N«^l 

sive,more  frequenUy  disseminated,  but  generaUy  J^?"^-    ^  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is  app 

crystallized  in  very  flat  and  oblique  rhombs.  Ex-  '«  ^  "»~*  pmr^ses  as  agate, 

ternally,  its  lustre  is  generally  splendent ;  inter-  Tweiih^mrth  SpeAs,     iWnf . 

nally,  it  alternates  from  glistcoiog  to  shining,  and        _,.  \Zi       •  u  •  «.-*i ^« 

Isvitieous.  The  general  colon  ns  grey,  bin  with  many 

This  species  alternates  from  pesfecUy  trans-  "«*'«'•  Uoccursmassive,  in  regular plaUni a 

parent  to  weakly  translucent.    It  is  pretty  hard,  ««»"  grams  and  sp«ries,  in  lobular  and  ellipt 

very  easily  frangible,  and  not  particularly  heavy.  '^  P»«i"«»' "» '^e  form  of  saml.  f  "<>  tub<>rosc 

It  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  primitive  moun.  perforated.  Sometimw it  is  crystallt«ed,  when  il 

tains,  and  h  found  imbedded  in  Umestooe  in  Sax-  *^«»  Amble  sw-sided  pnsms,  or  lat  dotiWe  th 

•ny,  Dauphiny,  Nomay.  Siberia,  and  ComwaU.  •""*^  pyramids.    Internally,  the  lustre  is  gl 

mcnng,  translucent  on  the  edges,  hard,  ea 

TaeKty'/irst  Spews,    Irem-Pihst,                -  frangible,  and  not  paKicirfarly  heavy. 

The  colour  a  yellowish-brown,  bondering  on  Twemim^ifih  Speeks.    Ckmkedmn* 

liver-brown.     It  occurs  cemmonly  massive,  hut        .^ ^:  \  .   ,    j 

also  crystallized  in  smaU  equiangular  stx-tided  This  is  divided  into  two  sob-species,  chalccd 

prisms.    Externally,  its  lustre  is  splendent;  in-  ■»«»  cornelian. 

tcmally,  shining,  and  is  iutarmedlate  between  vi-  ^.^^  Sutyepecks,    C^mmsm  Ch^lctdtmy. 

treous  and  resinous.  '^                                      *^ 

Iron-flint  is  opaque,  and  slightly  translucent  on  The  most  common  colour  is  grey.  Ti'c  extc 

the  edges.   It  is  pretty  hard,  somewhat  difficultly  shape  is  various,  being  massive,  in  UJunt-<H' 

frangible,  and  approaching  to  heavy.    It  occurs  P™»n»  and  rolled  pieces,  in  original  round  b 

In  iron-stone  veins,  aud  is  found  in  Saxony,  and,  ^c  ^c.     Internally,  the  cbalcedMny  is  ah 

according  to  Karstcn,  at  Bristol.    It  renders  the  always  dull,   commonly  semitranspareut,  h 

iron  ore,  along  with  which  it  is  dug,  very  difficult  brittle,  rather  difficultly  frangible,  and  not 

of  fusion.  ticularly  heavy.    It  occurs  in  ainpydaloid,  an 

porphyry;  and  ts  found  in  Transylvania,  in 

TweKty second  Speats.     Qtarfu,  land,  Siberia,  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  the 

Werner  divides  this  into  five  sub-species,  ame-  *>"dcs.  Being  fusceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  it  is 

thyst,  rock  crystal  (fig.  9.),  milk-quartz,  common  ploy<^  ««  an  artide  of  jewellery.     Sec  ChaI 

quartz,  and  prase.    The  first  sub-species  is  again  donium. 

Mibdivided  into  common  amethyst  and  thick  Obrous  „       j  «  t  _    •        r> f 

amethyst.    See  Quartz,  Amxthyst,  &c.  «r«m/f  SifH>«if».    C^mehmi. 

The  principal  colour  is  a  blood-red,  of  ^Jcj 

Iwemfy-tksrd  ^ecki*    Biorm^mse.  of  intensity.     It  commonly  occurs  in  row3 

Horn-stone  is  divided  into  thred  sub-species,  pieces,  and  also  in  layers  :  the  Lustieisgiistei 

ity  horn-stone,  conchoidal  hora-stonc,  aud  bordering  on  glimmering,  aud  h  semitaBspai 

^tme*  See  CoANXLtAN,  and  CiiALCEDeNivM* 
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4gmU.  nally  it  is  faintly  glimmering;  more  or  less  tnnSf 

•a  hA  kmwu  mder  this  name  are  aU  cem-    *"^">^  °°  '*»«  «*S^»  i  h*^^*  ^""^^'  ^»fficuUly  fran- 
.Old  Ukoho,  ;  a^  hence  cannot  have  a  par-    «'»>«.  and  not  particularly  hca%  y. 

.  ...J ,: : _^ .- ...,. .„»  lir— i_         It  occurs  m  beds  m  transitive,  mountains  in 

lead-hills  in  Scotland,  and  othci 


attwt  |«t  of  them,  and  dispoMs  them^ac-  5^^^  Sulsipecies.    Lydum  Stone. 

. '.Lzxaarcolour-ddUiieatiooa,  thus :  1.  For-  ^,                          ..... 

•Ona  me-  2,  Landscape  agate ;  3.  EibboB  T*»«  colour  is  greyish-black,  passing  into  vclvet- 

•C-a.  iSiMapte  •  5-  Tube  agate ;  9.  Doud-  hlack.     Ii  occurs  massive,  and  is  frcqucnily  found 

e:^  'uLaadtfate;  8.  Staracate;  9.  Frag-  »»  trapezoidal-shaped  rolled  pieces.     Internally  it 

c«i3r,  laPttMXuated  agate;  11.  Pctrifac-  »  glimmering;  opaque,  hard,  pretty  easily  frangi- 

-.a  «;  12.  Coal  agate;   13.  Jasper  agate.  We,  and  not  particularly  heavy.    It  is  found  ii» 

"^-T^ilifiMiiHiiinilHi  oC  chalcedona.  come*  similar  formations  with  the  preceding,  near  Prague 

^ j»»r,  Wm'-M«nf,  nxmr^r.  heliotrope,  ame-  »"<*  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,  in  Saxony,  and  in  the 

-  w,  aikncd  lahamamTaiid  opal,  in  difier-  Moorfoot  and  Pentland  hills,  near  Edinburgh. 

-=  :rsacw aad  nrapomons,  andare  founi  in  When  polished,  it  is  used  as  a  test-stwie  for  de^ 

ru.  ssUaa  m  Gmany,  France,  England,  termining  the  purity  of  gold  and  silver ;  but  is  less 

--^^Kiaad,  and  the  ffa«»  Indies.  suited  for  this  purpose  than  basalt,  and  some  kioi 

lat-nn  of  agau  are  various,    k  is  cut  into  of  clay  slate. 

ta-o.  nan,  aouff-hoxes,    s«Js,   handles  to  Thirtieih  Specia.    Cafi  Eye. 

&!.-?•.  a^svraanj  other  uscfttl  purposes.    Se« 

&«in  M.  Cbalc  ano n  I  u  m .  The  pri ncipal  colour  is  grey,  of  which  it  presents 

«^.HMi»  9|k;i^h*.    «»  -•«  vy»*  rolled  pieces,  and  likewise  massive.    Internally  it 

'^psK^  cokmr  is  iatennediate  between  is  shining;  usually  translucent,  and  son^ctimes  also 

A  9d  hA  cefadon  ^reen,  or  mounuin-green.  semi-transparent.    It  is  hard,  easily  frangible,  and 

'  i.'snwwBfg,  and  in  angular  as  well  as  roll-  not  particularly  heavy. 

teeraally  the  lustre  is  glistening,  and  its  g^ognosiic  situation  is  unknown.    It  is  im- 

KnasMfi.  It  is  commonly  translucent  in  ported  from  Ceylon  and  the  coast  of  Malabar;  and 

E&*  Bcuilj  £raogible,  hard,  and  not  par*  is  usually  cut  for  ring-atones.    Some  of  the  varies 

^>  vv.  ties  are  highly  vilued. 

'^s  fbond  in  rocks  betoogiog  to  the  « .      ^     •     .        ^^  ,   . 

:a«3iation,  in  Asia,  Per«a,  Siberia,  Vnr^first  Species.    PtehmU. 


™~         .,  ,     .           J  •    V    J  The  coloun  are  various  shades  of  green,  whttcw 

sfits  beantifol  colour  and  its  hard-  .^  y^u^^.    ,t  j,  .ometlmes  massive,  and  some- 

■j>^ed  for  nearly  the  same  pujposes  ,hnes  crystaWiaed  m  obliinie  four-sided  tables.    Ek« 

^  ^BaLaoTBore.  teraaUy,  the  ciyvtals  arc  smooth  and  shining;  in- 

emtkSaccieM.    Hume.  temally,  i«:lining  to  g^btening  and  pearly. 

.  .             ..      ,  Pfiefaniie  is  fnmslnoent,  soroettmes  passing  tnio 

isimatnediate betweai  grass  nemi-tianspwent and  transparent :  it  is  hard,  easily 

of  difftfcttt  degrees  of  inten-  f^pgibj^,  and  not  very  heavy.    It  occun  in  Dan* 

- ^ scDHsin  indetermioahly  angular  pieces,  ^  j„  ^j^  ^  ^^^  J^^^  fimatiop ;  in  Scotland 

■ -^  ^sroogh  earthy  crust.    Inieraally  its  r^^^  bekwging  to  the  newest  floetz  trap  forma- 

«»»|fciaBs^.    U  IS  intermediate  between  tjon;  and  was  first  discoveied  in  Africa  by  colon:! 

^  ^  and  strongly  trsMlucent,  hard,  p^j^     f^^^  ^y^^^  j^  j^^elves  its  appellation. 

fringiMr  iwchont  great  diffiealty,  amd  tot  '^'^ 

^  heavy.  TTiirty- second  Specieu    Zeolite. 
sas  it  has  only  been  found  asaong  the 

4  i  I^K,  and  coosfiituted  a  pvt  of  the  oraa-  This  species  is  divided  by  Werner  into  five  sub- 

^  dzm  of  the  ancient  Romans.  species,  1.  Mealy  zeolite.    3.  Fibrous  zeolite.    3> 

Radiated  zeolite.    4.  Foliated  zeolite.     5.  Cubcc 

Tmi^ff-dgMh  Speciee,    Ckrysoprat.  zeolite.    As  they  are  principally  distinguished  from 

'  TgjuaiMiic  cdowr  is  apple-green,  of  all  ^ch  other  by  fracture,  hardness,  and  lustre,  we 

c^ofaoasity.     U  is  fouad  massive  in  an-  shall  only  obi^erve,  that  the  chief  colours  of  all  ar^ 

-rnnceK  aid  in  thick  plates.    loternallv  it  i»  yellowish,  whitish,  and  rrddish,  widi  a  variety  of 

*-»:  ue htteiotemrdiate  between  traasuicent  intermediate  shades;  that  zeolite  occurs  massive, 

*  11  nwniuni.     It  is  hard,  not  very  didi-  in  angular  pieces,  in  balls,  and  sometimes  chr}-s(a- 

^f 'ra^iUe*  nar  particularly  heavy;  and  is  lizcd  in  short  and  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  and  in 

^'-^ttagvitb  qoarts,  opai,  chaksdooy,  &.c.  perfect  smooth  planed  cubes;  that  it  is  accoidion; 

iLymffy  IB  Lower  Silesia-  to  the  sub-species  opaque,  translucent,  or  tvcn  tran- 

^'^vpru  ■  priocipaUv  osed  for  ring-stones,  sparent ;  and  that  it  is  semi-hard,  easily  frangible, 

^^nneam  are  hijghly  esteemed;  but  it  it  and  not  particularly  heavy. 

'*^~'^»cetaiMi  polish.  Zeolite  occurs  in  rocks  belonging  to  the  newest 

formation,  but  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found 

Tersf^wimth  Speties.    FHnty  Slate.  in  primitive  green  stone,  cither  disseoiinatedi  in  co- 

'«  iai  ken  divided  into  two  sub-species,  temporaneous  balls,  or  lining  or  filling  up  air  cavi- 

^^intv  slate,  awl  Lydian  stone.  ties  or  veins.    All  the  different  sub-species  are  na- 

„..       ^,  lives  of  Scotland.    The  mealy  zeolite  is  found  in 

«xls^^ecier.     Cwwiwrn  rtvUy  :nnte.  ^^  Isleof  Sky;  the  fibrous  and  radiated  in  the  isles 

^^^aadpat  cokmr  is  grey,  hut  there  are  of  Canary  and  Sky;  the  foliated  in  Staffa,  and  the 

'^      '    of  shades-     It  occurs  massive  in  cubic  in  the  same  isle,  and  likewise  in  Sky.    They 


*^  a^asd  frequently  10  Uunt-angled  pieces,    are  likewise  met  with  in  Iceland,  in  Sweden,  in  Qer- 
'•imatik  aod  ghmsicring  surface-    Inter-    many,  and  th&East  Indies- 
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fpemcric  characters  coB!«ist  in  certain  cbemical  pro-  ted,  cloaded,  flamed,  striped,  vtiined,  dendritic, 

perties  of  minerals,  without  any  reference  to  mch  ruinifonn. 
more  palpable  difibrences  on  colour,  Inatre,  weight, 

&c.;  while  theae  pelpabte  difibreoces  fenn  the  ^'  Co»»fioK  op  Paeticlks. 

epecific  cheractera.  Minerals  are  dirided  into,  1.  Solid,  or  such 

-    Generic  characters  may  he  general  or  particolar.  have  their  parts  coherent,  and  not  easily  moi 

In  the  first dinston  ave  comprehended  those  that  able;  2.  Friable,  or  that  state  of  ag^egation 

occur  in  all  minerals ;  in  the  last  those  that  are  which  the  particles  may  be  overcome  by  simj 

fbend  onty  in  particular  classes  of  minerals.  pressure  of  the  finger ;  amd  3.  Fluid,  or  such 

The  particolar  generic  external  cbaraeters  m  consist  of  particles  which  alter  their  place  in  i 

thas  adt'antageously  arranged.  gard  to  each  other  by  their  own  weight. 
1.  Colour. 

8.  CobesioB  of  paitieles;  distiognlshed  into  1.  SwUdAfkewmk^  . 
solid,  iViaWe,  and  fiuid* 

In  solid  minerals  afe  to  be  regarded  the  externa!  External  aspect  has  three  things  to  be  regards 

shape,  histre.  and  surf^e.   When  broken,  the  lus-  1  •  The  shape ;  2.  The  surface;  aud  3.  The  lust 

trt  of  the  fracture,  the  fracture  itself,  and  the  T**®  ««ternal  shape  again  may  be  common,  p^ 

shape  of  the  fragiaenU  are  to  be  noticed.    In  di-  *»««»»«-.  ««"l^»  ^"^  extraneous  j  and  hence  an 

stfaict  concretions  regard  must  be  pud  to  the  shape  the  specific  differences. 

off  the  concretions,  ther  surface,  their  lustr^  .  1-  Vic  common  external  shape  may  be  nu 

traMpaieacy,  streak  and  soiling.    All  tJiese  may  "^'  disseminated  coarsely,  minutely,  or  finel 

b^ascertained  by  tbe  eye.    By  the  toiicu  we  ma^  '"  angular  pieces,  sharp-cornercd  or  bluut-corii< 

discover  the  hanhiess  of  minerals,  their  tenacity,  «<>  * »"  ?nm,  large,  coawe,  small,  fine,  auguli 

frangiWtity.  flexiblHty,  their  unetttosity,  coldness,  ?*t,  round;  m  plates  thick  or  thinj  lu  mei 

wdfht,  and  adbesien  to  the  tongue.    By  the  ear  *>""«*  «'  *»^»  *'»*«*'»  thin,  or  very  thin. 

we  distinguish  their  sound,  and  by  the  smell  and  Tl^e  particular  external  shape  may  be  longis 

tavtetlMi  qualities  whid^  these  two  senses  indicate,  wdentitonn,  filiform,  capii  aty,  reticututic,  de 

In  fHable minerals, exsemal shape,  lustre,  aspect  ^"^'c,  coralliform,  stalactiUc,   cylindrical,  tu{ 

etfpwUeles,  semug,.  and  degree  of  triabiUty,  are  ^»°>»  cl&nform,  or  fruticose ;  roundish,  as  eloL 

10  j^  jKttcndtod  to.  '^^»  spherical,  ovoidar,  spheroidal,  amy  2<!alf.d3 

hi  ftuid  miaemls  the  lustre,  transpatenry,  and  botr>oidal,  reniform,  tuberose,  or  fusfnl-likc  ;  fis 

•vidity,  are  principal  objects  to  be  reganfed.  as  sperular,  or  i«  leares  j  cavernous,  as  <  dlular 

The  specific  eatennd Characters  of  minerals  are  ^*"oii8  forms,  with  impressions,  pt  rtorated,  co 

Maded  e»  tbe  distinctions  and  varieties  of  tbe  ^"^^^  amorphous,  or  vcsicnlar;    thtangled, 

tuKigresCgtfflerk:  divisions.    And  first,  of  colours,  ramose,  &c.                                            ,,,... 

the  names  ef  which  are  derived  from  certain  bo-  ^^  *^«  ^R"'«:  externa!  shape  or  crystafizatK 

diM  m  which  they  most  geaeraily  occur,  either  in  ««.  to  be  regarded  its  ^x  iiMineoess,  acconl.ng 

*  natural  or  artificial  stirte,  or  from  diflew:nt  mix-  ^^^^*^  '^  "^^V  ^'^-  l,^^*:^^  "^J^  snppositit lou . ;  H 

teles  and  compositiens  of  both.  '^^^'-'^  '^'-^'^^  "P  ""!  f^^T*A^^^:  ??^    '  ?\  a'] 

arc  io  oe  observed  the  nindamental  fmue  and  i\ 

I.  CeLOOR.  parts,  the  kind  of  fundamental  figure,  the  v.iricti< 

i»oiut.m.r«eo.  «m^ld!^.  leek-gi^n,  ap-  5?"8*!  '"^^  "  »*«*'«'  '»  '»"<'»»  ""J*  " 

pKsgre«n.  gnm-giMD.  pirt^kKgreen,  aipara.  '^^"'"externd  tartra  it  the  thW  generic  e: 

gn^gteen.   oBve-g«eD,  bl.ck»h^5ree.,  cana^-  te^^'^«^,  ^  jTofmnch  importance  to  I 

it  vjBv.  Qni^h^.  .^w.  i<»nn».<Mlln»  imM  attended  to.    In  thit  we  hare  to  consider  the  ii 

JuZ^l^7^'^S^^^'^  t«i.«tyofthelnrtre,wh«theriti..ptendent,shi. 

Z?iw  f  ^ir^lol^' JS!^o™  J^^  tor.  Slirtwinp,  gfimmerinr,  or  dall  j  next  the  » 

yeUow,  I»bena-ydlow,  oehre-yaHow.  o™»^y«l-  of  lart«.  whetto-  meUUic  or  conmi.n.  The  latti 

few,  heBer-Tellaw,  waz-ydlow,  bn«i>yenow.  ~  '""T^'   ..Ilj  jrll    _■ '_I"ii«^    .A.„^ntin 

7!Rt37l!romi;g.red,byacinth^€d,brfck.«d,  "^J^JSI^"/^^ 

scatleured.  copper-ied,  blood-red,  carminisred,  P**^"^  resmous,  and  vrtreous. 

eochineat-red,  crimson-red,  columbine-red,  flesh-  ^.^^^  r*L.  »  --m .^^ma^  jusmmm,iw 

ted,    rose-red.    peacb^do^m-red,    cherry-red,  AipeaoftkeF»aunrfsMMImraU. 

brownish-red.  After  the  external  aspect,  the  fracture  forms  n 

8.  Brewm    Reddfsb-brown,  clove^brown,  hair-  inconsidierable  character  in  minerals:    Its  lusti 

brow0,   yellowish-brown,   tombac-brown,  wood-  may  be  determined  as  in  the  external  lustre ;  b* 

brown,  liter-brown,  blackish-browu.  the  fracture  itself  admiU  of  great  varieties. 

Besides  these  distinctSons,  colours  may  be  clear,  may  be  compact,  splintery,  coarsely  SP"°^^J[| 

dark,  light,  or  pale ;  they  may  have  a  tarnished  finely  splintery,  even,  conchoidal,  uneven,  eann] 

appearance,  a  ptof,  a  changeability,  an  iridescence,  hackly.    If  the  firacture  is  fibrous,  we  are  to  con 

an  opalescence,  a  permanent  alteratiou,  and  a  do-  sider  the  thickness  of  the  fibres,  if  coarse  or  oei^ 

IiBeatioBoffignre  or  pattern,  such  as  dotted,  spot-  catej  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  it  straigm  e 
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cuved;  wai  tfat  pofilin  oC  (be  Bi/res,  if  ^rallel  tem  i«g»tded  «■  sbdiiniIoiii  ;  but  tbey  taem  pr0- 

«r  i'iifpaf.  pcrly  ^o  ^  classed  under  this  head. 

ii  the  ladiaterf  firsctuic  vc  are  to  regsid  the 

h«HiUi  «£  the  rsym,  thetr  ^mtioih  their  position,  -B^'r^  CMaratUts  fimm^  tk»  Smmd  sr  Jfmrhg, 

•.^r  Mv.4ge  or  <  JeesafM    1»  the  MiaUd  fireet«t«»  The  diffefcat  kiwh  of  soimdl  wMeh  occur  in  the 

:it  <3c  of  the  folia,  their  degree  of  perfection,  JBiacral  hingdonr  are,  1»  A  rio^hg  sound,  as  in 

«ic%  4nclioa,-  pGoitiuD,*  aspect  of  their  sarface,  native  asseaic  and  thi«  splinters  of  hom>4tone ;  2. 

07  cfeara^e,  and  the  number  of  cleavagesi  4  griting  soaad,  as  ia  f  resh-bamt  elay ;  S.  A  creak* 


ufc  u»  W  sated.  lag  soundy  as  that  of  aatufal  amalgam. 

Tfe  Aspe  of  the  fragments  may  also  be  rery  jp  •  xi.  AfS— «-/ 

nrMs-><:^dar»as  cubic,  rbomboidai*  trapezoidal,  *■  ^'•••^  Jutmrmi9m 

kr.  V zTcxabor,  as  caneifonn,  splintery,  tabuJar,  Tbe  external  characters  dravrn  from 


thiM  das*  are  derived,  ilnt,  from  the  external 
fbape,  which  may  be  nasstre,  disseminated,  thinly 
eoafiag,  spaaMNW^  or  ctondritic:   secondly,  frooi 

TV  ihspe  of  the  distinct  coacietiows  forms  very  the  lustre,  regarded  under  its  intensity,  whether 

't^atytaX  nLttnal  characters.     They    may  be  glimmering  or  duU,  and  its  sort,  whether  commoir 

,»^r,  di&rent  m  shape,  or  iu  magnitude;  glimmering  or netallie  gffmnrering:  thirdly,  from 

tx7  an  be  la^eUar,  distAoct,  coaer^rtioaB,  differ-  Ihef  aspect  of  the  particles,  as  being  dtisty  or  taltfx 

^  a  tW  difcctaan  of  tbe  lam«U^  ia  the  tbicltr  fourthly,  firom  soiffiig  or  colonilng,  as  strongly  or 

se=s  vit^  nqgwd  to  abape,  aod  la  the  poaitioa.  bghHy :  and  fcntly,  froa>thefriabinty,wbioh  may 

TtL  stCmx  of  the  Jistjiict  concretions  may  be  ha  loose  or  coherrng* 
noRi.  isegh,  straaked,  or  unevea ;  as  for  their 

Jasat  1  sav  be  determined  iu  the  same  manner  ^«  •'JWrf  Mmtratt, 

c^^cbRBat  hmcv^  Of  external  characters  drawa  frikn  fluid  mino» 

^          ^^  ^          ^ rals  there  are  only  two  kinds,  which  include  three 

^^'^  ^'f^  ^  ^  /nanjpswiKyw  varieties :  1  •  Tbe  lustre,  which  is  either  metallic^ 

V^«n!s,  as  b  welT  knowq,  have  dlfTerent  de-  as  iu  mercary^or  resinous,  as  in  rock  oiL   3.  Tha 

ygtytumfMreiicy,  which  may  be  considered  transparency,  which  is  transparent,  as  io  napb* 

^^  thar  essemal  charactenr.    They  may  be  tba ;  turbid,  as  in  mineral  oil ;  or  opaque,  aa  in 

■-Ti^imt,  seoiitnuisparent,  transliicent,  trans-  mercory*    8.  Tbe  fluidity,  whicb  vmj  be  fluid^  as 

^^«  de  eStggsm^  or  opaque.  in  mercury,  or  viscid,  as  in  moontain  tar. 

J"^,  '^_^r^JT^J^1^^^_,  ll!  Them  may  be  spoomaeously  emitted  and  de. 

?^'     TT^  ^  iS ^^  V^  tefihed,  as  bitamiMusp  Imotlgr  solphmeoua,  or 

^ZtJ^m£!J^^  ^'^y  ^^ ;  or  they  may  be  produced  by  hnsath. 

J^  iSKTTtl'iiL?  Tt  «»  o°.  •»<>  y'«»*J  •  clay-like  smell ;  or  they  may 

j^      *        !»■«»»»  «  «»  b,  eaciiad  b^  friction,  mid  smell  arinoos,  salphu. 

or  diDerent.  as  m  cinnabar,  or*  ■•  ;  i-«                             ^>                ^ 

V.  uiui^f «:u^  w  IU  wiuuau>i ,  vi  jg^Q^^  garlick-bhe,  or  ei»py reumalic. 

-^       fti^^-  External  Chmraiierjrmm  iit  Toiii. 

i__     .  ,               -^_».i«-                    t     fc^*-  Thtschasacter  prevails  chiefly  in  the  saline  classy 

ft^nUBiMlby  iafemgniy  nnnenrt  sahstance  ,nj  j^  com^a*  the  following  vasieties :  a  sweetish 

-•^rhB  fiAgvrv,  or  dtawn»g  it  across  iomc  ^^^^  sweetish  asariogeat,  styptic,  saltly  bitter, 

••^/4«rfy.     It  aMy  soft  stfDogly,aa  111  chalk,  B^uiy  caeliog, alkali ae.  or  nrimnis. 

m  motfffdmm,  «  »«t  ats«^  which  is  a  ^i^      ^  ^,„  ,  syimptieal  view  of  fehw  er^ 


•*'*r  bcJmigu^  tiw  mcsi  of  tbe  soM  mnwrafe.  j^^^,  characters  of  minerals,  we  shaN  paoceed  to 
-  1/"^"^  external  characters  are  recog^  ^^eir  classification,  and  in  this  we  shall  chiefly 
"^^"••y**  follow  the  names  and  arrangement  of  professor 


p#/iMM#r«£K  Jameson. 

cigbt  iw  aMOTber,  ami  atfem>t  destitute  CLASS  h 

'■itytotbemtfoeralogicalstadefrt.     I.  Hard-  Sarthy  rossrts. 

«•;  2:  Teoaey ;  3.  ftatigiMlHy ;  4  FlexihrKty  5  ^^  ,  q^     Diamoiio. 

-  iiaeiioa  to  tbo  CowgHie;  6.  UaelnDsity;  7.  ''^ '  ^^     A^tAMono, 
^^-''ses ;  8.  Weight.  2)liwwi4 

•"A^ea  may  be  trief  by  a  opacity  to  resist  fhjg  precious  stone  has  great  variety  oi  sbados, 

-«  Scyirtding  a  little  to  d^  ^7  <^euigmmr^h^,  exhibiting  a  beautiful  play  of  colours.    It  occurs 

*««"«tiy  soft.    Teoacfty  baa  diCersnt  degaeesi  in  iudeterminatety  angular  and  completely  qihe* 

-  sboncm  bcMf  brittle^  sectUe  or  mal^  or  duer-  ncal  grains,  which  present  planes  of  crystalliza* 
*•  Tbe  feaagibiUty  conaisU  in  minerals  bemg  tion,  or  are  actually  crystallized.  Its  fundaraen- 
"^tfcably  ftwmriMe,  diflknlUy  frangible,  easi-  ui  crysUl  is  the  opteedcoM^  whicb  passes  into  va. 

«|ibJe,  or  resy  easily  fnmgible.    The  fle«i.  rious  forms.  It  is  hard  in  the  highest  degree,  brit- 

**T  »  pvofad  hf  being  simply  flexible,  elasticly  tie,  not  very  diflkultly  frangible,  and  has  a  srie- 

*^  I'll dy  texible,  or  inflesiMeb    The  cific  gravity  of  3.600. 

''^"Ms  IS  tbe  taagno  may  bo  strongly  adhewfv.  The  diamond  has,  by  modem  experiments, 

r^  «wagly,  weakly,  very  wealdy,or  not  at  alL  -been  proved  to  b«  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  begins 

'^^Btymey  be  meoger,  rather  greasy,  f«Vt  to  burn  at  14»  or  15^  of  Wedgewogd.    See  Plate 

'*sy  gMaay.    ColdDem  ia  subdivided  into  cold,  107.    Mineralogy,  figs.  1.  and  2. 


>^feiy,  latbereoid.    Weight  may  be  distill.  o  ^j  n  t 

9-«i  i«toawimmfcig  or  «ipCTnabiii  light,  m.  SecmdO^mu.    Zircon. 

'«%)tt,bsavy,  very  bmvy.    The  tbrse  last  di*  First  S^teiu.    Zirtm* 

^nt  too^  mn  is  the  Wenerin  sya»  Tie  pitvsiltng  eotonr  it  giay,  b.ttt  it  ocean  Ifke^ 


M;l  fN  E  JR  A  L  0  G  /Y. 

*  «f  lotenaity  \  is  matfci¥» ;  \»nci  iiilmDfHf ,  glisicD-  Jt  19. priiMipallytfoiinU  in  uqrsdaloid»  m 
iog  and  pculyi  traosluccnt  on  the  edges  f  soft^^C!^  BobemUr  Scni]anri,-md  other  pUocs»  aii4  i>  -i 
grevy,  and  » irery  difficuUljr^nwgibie.  )>>  pftiuicfs. 

U  ooews  »  bed.. Of  is  mduUr ;  «iid-i:».ioun4.in  rWrdWJk  «pMi<f«.    IMktmmge 

:  the  country  of  the  GniOQS*  in  bwony,  %aa  pioba-  .......                . 

l»lyt  in  'HudK>a'«*lMy^  wd  i»  oeaily  aliied  10  ind^-  "  a>7»df  ^  mto  two  sub-species, 

ntcdnlc  ^*  Fn^ble  lithomsrge,  or  rockmarrow,  b 

>rvhite,oi  yellowish-white,  occuis  massive,  asacsisst^ 

Tscen/y-Z/i/nf  spteku  '  Chtariie^  aad  disscm  i  nated ;  is  generally  coherent,  feek  gnaoj* 

Which  Ke.  ^"^  adberes  to  the  tongue.   Is  found  in  tin  veiifti»  in 

'  Twatiif fourth  spnus,    Hornhtrndf,  g  Indurated  litharaiKe is  nnost  oommdnly  white, 

IV'hich  see.  of  which  it  presents  several  varieties ;  is  massire  i  tt^ 

Tmntw:fifih  spsoes.    AusiA  lernally  dull ;  streak  shinins,  teiy  soft,  easily  fwi- 

SihlCy  feels  greasy,  and  adbcics  stfonf ly  to  ^\^ 

The  usual  colour  is  sreybh-black,  of  various  da-  .  iwyic.    It  -occurs  in  veins  of  porphyry,  &c.   in 

grees  of  intensity.    It  occurs  massive  .m  Want  and  Saxony,  Bolicmia,  Bavaria,  &c. 

*  rolled  pieces,  and  sometimes  "vesioalar.    Internally, 

it  is  commonly  dull.    It  is  usually  found- in  distinct  Thirhf-first  species,  '  Rock  S^mp 

concretions,  which  arc  generally  oolumnarj.  and  ,,  ^^  ^  brownish  or  pitch-black  colour,  awwe 

someumes  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length.   Com-  ^„ddisseminatcd,duU,  opaque,  does  not  soil,  write, 

monly  opaque,  «5J?'"»»f  ^^'  J;""^^;'.  ^^^.f^  like  drawing-slate,  is  easllyfiai««ble.  and  idbcfca 

frangible,  iheltfe  vrithout  addition,  and  is  almost  ex-  ,y.j,n^|y  ^  Jjj^  loneue                                  — '»— 

dusivel;r  confined  to  the  Itoet.  tnp  formation,    h  ,^  P/^^^ ^  \m^^  in  rocks  of  the  Aoctx  o>p 

occurs  m  strata,  beds,  and  vems,  in  almost  eveiy  ^^..^      ^^  ^^^^^  ^d  in  the  isle  of  $ky^,U«S 

quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is  very  abundvit  m  Scot-  1^,-  and  found  only  in  smaU  auaniidS 

.  land,  Ireland,  and  in  other  paru  o#  the  Bnosh  Eu-  *'"''  u«^.uiu  luuuu  wiuj  m  muou  ^y^i^i^. 

fo|Ma»  <Iomlnions.      b  is-  tistfbl  for  building,  as  ThtrUf-seansi  species.  .  YeBow  EmrOk. 

a  loach-MMie,  M  a  ihiKr  ^nd.in.  glasa  mainifac-  _,                     u        n         r  jir      .  • 

•nrM       "^'"^                ^              o  .  The  colourts  ochre-yellow,  of  diffitrcnt  decree* 

of  intensity )  il  is  massive,  strea.k  lomewhat  abftning, 

SjitmUy^^lk^uUt.    WMch>  .  coils,  writes,  U  very  soft,  adbeica  picUy  atr^si^r 

Thfe  tefooff  is  ft  graewshTgKy t^of^rious  degrees  *o  ^c  tMigue,  and  fiicls  sgnewhat  gt^ay.    1 1  oc- 

of  Intensity.  •  It  •ocan  ■ussive  and  wskular*  is  cunt  in  beds  with  Iron-stone, in  Uppei .fiptisny*  umd 

dnll,  aonsBwhat  glimascringi.opaqvc,  vsoally  aoit,  is  employed  as  a  pigment. 

more  or  less.  caailyffanBibk,  and  not.  particularly  To  the  clayfeaws,  lihewiae,  b^tmg  ndbeaive 

heavy.  slate,  float-stoue,  pihite,  and  umber,  vhichjyinj  bo 

It  is  said  to  belong  eackusvaly  to  thefloets  trap  considered  ^  recent  discoveries, 
formation,  where  it  occurs  in  beds  and  above  clay, 

and  also  irrTddft  H  itibund  in Saiony,  Bohemia,  ''^^h  oaavs. 

•ad  Sucdan.  Talc  Genus. 


Firtt  Swedes,  -jBole, 

Is  cothmonly  of  a  dark  greenish-grey  colour,  al-  Its  colour  is  cream-yellow,  pasaiof  into  end- 
ways massive,  and  occurring  in  ineguUr  oolumos,  ous  other  shades ;  is  commonly  massive,  very  mA, 
and  tabular  distinct  concretions.  1 1  is  usually  trans-  easily  fhuiftbje,  feeto  greasy,  gives  a  ebiiMsg  atsvek, 
lucent  on  the  edges,  brittle,  easily  frangible,  jand  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  ia  light*  il  oeeiun  in 
when  struck  with  a  hammer  sounds  like  a  piece  of  lecks  belonging  to  the  newest  Aaeta  tsnp  Ibvai^ 
SKtal.  tioo,  and  is  found  in  bads  of  waeheer  haaak,  in  Sl- 
it is  said  to  belong  to  the  floeta  (rap  formation,  •  letia^  Italy,  kc.  It  was  formerly  eaiylajMl'  ia  b^^ 
and  gcperajly  ri^su  on  basalt.    It  is  found  in.l4isa-  dieine,  but  is  now  used  only  as  a  pigDMBt. 

Ua^  Bpb«nia,So«h  America,  and  in  thc.isl^.of  .  gecofid  species.    Koike  Tak  Earth, 

^^fp^a^h^  IB  the  fnth  of  Clydca  • 

T4,m^i,^.MUkik  ^,.M^»     T.m^  Tbecolourisyellowish-gpey,passiDgjii»tociwawi- 

iiBfiiiy-«V*(As,pccws.    LMoa  yellow.    It  occurs  massive,luhero$c,  and  of  oUier 

ftdlvMedintof^osub-si^ciei:  .shapes;  is  internally  dnil,  almoat  opnqoe,  soft, 

1.  Slag  lava  is  of  a  greyish-black  colour,  pasting  firsngible  without  much  dificalty,  and  adJbenn  a 
into  other  shades.    Ezteaially  It  is  spotted,  occurs  little  to  .the  tongoe. 

•  vesicular  and  knotty,  U  generally  opaque,  semi-  .    .u  it  found  in  beds  of  serpentine,  but  only  hi. 
hard,  brittle,  easily  traogiblc,  aud  not^psxticularly    therio  in  Moravia. 

2.  Foam  lava  is  of  a  dark  grecntsh-grcy  colour,  Jmti^eaes,    MeersekMtm. 

occurs  small  and  fine,  vesicular ;  externally,  glim-  The  usual  colour  is  yellowish-white.  It  oecars 
mering,  slightly  translucent  on  the  edges,  brittle,  masblvc,  is  ialernally  dull,  opaque, streak  ahtnisig, 
eauly  frangible,  and  light.  It  has  often  been  con-  i>  soA,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  feels  a  little 
.  founded  vrith  pumice-stooe,  from  which,  however,  S^^a^y*  and  is  nearly  swimmine.  It  is  principally 
It  dificrs  veiV  much.  6n  account  of  iu  lightness,  .  found  io  Natol'ia,  in  Samos,  Huegaiy,  Moravia, 
it  is  used  with  advantage  in  arching  vaulti  and  Spain,  and  America.  It  is  much  used  in  the  mnnu- 
otbei  kinds  of  building.  footure  of  beads  of  tobacco-pipes'.    It  Is  said  that 

jim^wmiMspsfUs.    Gms^Emik,  *  the  Turks  eat  it  as  a  medicine. ' 

Its  coloor  Is  a  cdaden  gicen,  of  various  degrees  JPcsfflhspedu.,   FuOir's  Sartk 

of  intensity.  It  aocnncunive,  in  angular  and  gib-  The  cotonrs  are  graenishi^hite,  grey,  olive,,a nd 
bolar  pieoea,  and  alsodi8Scminatcd4  lotemally,  it  is  ,  oil«|rtaen.  I^  ia  masaivei  InteiilaMy  doll,  naiiaJly 
dull,  sticak  gKttening,  very  toft,  casfly  frangjble,  '  oj^us^  gives  a  shiniag  alinafc,  ta  very  aoiK,  liejiis 
aid  light.  ftfaasy,  and  inratpaitlctilariy  heavy. 


MINERALOGY. 


T-*  zeaenl  colour  u  Telret-black.    It  occurs 

-    xKoti  :m  a  ^ii-sided  prism.  The  crystals  arc 

.7Z«d  or  small.  ExtemaJly  they  are  smooth 

*A'  -    i^,  a|ipro«cfaiQg  to  spleodent;  internally 

1 ;'  s^,ia:£iii9g  to  g|j».U:uittg. 

T-.^  B^Mte  a  opaqoe,   hard,  pretty  easily 

-r:«te,aad  DotTery  heary.  It  occurs  imbedded 

Si  i-^>^tke  newest  floetz  trap  forniatiun,  aud 

t^-r^r  ka  been  fooad  only  at  Freacati  and  St. 


%ftfi  Sweats,     Garnei. 

i  into  two  sob-species»  the  pre- 
■-:*5  pfwt  and  the  common  ^rneU  See  G  ar- 
>!r,  isA  ^.  6. 


Tiaair 


ijf 


ft  dark  blood>red.  It  occurs  in  small 
roantlt^  and  angular  grains ;  but 
rciTci  rnafeeiJ.  lu  lustre  is  splendent  and 
'  --r  «.  ltd  completely  transparent,  hard  so  as 
^  *=»a^jnz,  and  aot  particularly  heavy. 

Tbr  ,,41^  it  found  imbedded  in  serpentine  in 
^^T  ■<  fcfcania-  la  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  it  is 
^"-  J  t^wnd  on  the  lea  shore.  It  is  employ- 
*  -  "«*  fcMd«  of  jewellery,  and  is  generally 


4t  n 


Tt^  Spteies,     Cremmiitt. 

r  is  a  dark  reddish-brown.    It  is  al- 
io broad  six-sided  prisms.    The 
*aall  and   middle-sided,   internally 
lustre  between  vitreous  and  re- 


from  opaque  to  translucent, 
-^^  traJe,  easily  frangible,  and  not  particular- 

/  'tasdioBbedded  in  mica  slate,  in  St.  Go- 

-''•-^itsedaBd;  and  is  also  met  with  in  Bri- 

^?«^.a~     " 


r  • 


FUmufk  Sweats.    SfmtiU. 

coloar  is  red,  which  passes  on 

nca*  yeilov,  and  brown.    It  occurs  in 

likewise   crystallized  in  octaedrons 

▼aratJDiia.  Tli«  crystals  are  very  rar<». 

ExtemaJly  and  internally  the  lus- 

aad  vitreons. 

alternates  from  transparent  to  vi- 
^fd  in  a  pretty  high  degree,  and  ap- 
heavy.  It  is  fusible  With  borax :  occurs 
Bging  to  the  newest  floetz  trap  form- 
foatti  in  Pegu  and  Ceylon.  It  is  used 
ne,   and   considerably  valued, 
oeither  the  hardness  nor  the  Ore 
'-<  t«k3^  ruby. 


>:  Itis 

4;£ad 


>Rnaeq|al  ooiour  Berlin  bine;  bat  itis  found 
*"i9d,Tift  aH  the  intermediate  shades  between 
**  t»o  nlwrs.  It  occurs  in  small  rolled  pieces, 
*'  "rtsaCsed  in  double  three^ide  pyramids,  of 
^  '^  ^iB«  arc  screfal  varieties  in  fisrure. 
'*■■  cryiuls  are  small  and  middle-sized.  Jn- 
"-'rJie  hiitre  is  splendent  and  vitreous.  It 
J^w  l^ss  traoapareot  in  diflerent  specimens. 
^-vieties,  when  cot,  ekbibit  a  sUr  of  six 

^ '  '«afp^r«*is  hard  in  the  highest  degree,  bat 
'"  tie  diaaioad  ;  it  is  easily  frangible, and  ra- 
"*^s  banoga  spetnfic  gravity  of  about  4.000. 
•  ^mikt  wit^wat  additioo :  oecun  in  rocks 


of  the  newest  floetz  trap  formation,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  inmate  of  granite,  syeuitc,  and 
other  primitive  rocks. 

This  precious  atone  is  found  in  the  utmost  bcairty 
in  Pegu  and  Ceylon.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal, of  Fiaiicc,and  of  Bohemia.  Next  to  the  dia- 
mond, it  \i^  the  most  valuable  of  gems,  and  is  used 
in  the  fin.M  kind  of  jewellery. 

It  should  be  obser\'td,  that  the  violet-coloured 
sapphire  is  the  oriental  amethyst;  that  tLe  yellow 
is  the  oriental  chrysolite  and  topaz ;  aud  that  the 
green  is  the  oriental  emerald. 

TkirteentA  Species,     Conmihm, 

The  principal  colour  is  agreenish-vhite,  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  intensity.  It  occurs  massive,  dis- 
seminated, in  rolled  pieces,  and  cry»Uilized.  The 
crystallizations  resemble  those  of  the  sapphire, 
aud  the  crystals  are  middl&«ided  and  imbedded. 

The  corundum  is  duplicating  translucent,  haid 
in  a  high  degree,  pretty  easily  frangible,  aud  ap- 
proaches to  heavy.  It  is  supposed  to  occur  imbed- 
ded in  granite,  syenite,  or  green-stone,  and  is 
found  in  the  Cainatic  and  on  the  coa»t  of  Ma- 
labar.    See  Corundum. 

FttirUnih  Spedet.    Lhmmd  S^ar, 

^  The  coloar  is  a  dark  hair-brown.  It  occurs  mas- 
sive, disseminated,  in  rolled  pieces,  anrl  crystal- 
lized  in  six-sided  prisms,  or  very  acute  six-sided 
pyramids.  Internally,  its  lustre  is  splendent,  ap- 
proaching in  a  slight  degree  to  adamantine.  It 
may  be  cut  so  as  to  present  an  opalescent  star 
of  six  rays,  of  a  peculiar  pearly  light. 

It  is  translucent  on  the  edges,  hard  in  a  high 
degree,  easily  frangible,  and  not  particularly 
heavy. 

The  diamond  spar  probably  occurs  in  granite. 
It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  China.  Both 
this  stone  and  corondnm  arc  employed  in  cutting 
and  polishing  hard  minerals,  and  they  seem  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  each  other. 

FiJUaUh  Speeia,    £mery. 

Emery  is  hard  in  the  highest  degree,  not  very 
easily  frangible,  and  is  heavy.  It  occurs  in  beds 
of  talc  and  steatite,  and  is  frequently  accom- 
panied with  calcspar  and  blende.  It  is  found  in 
Saxony,  in  the  islands  of  the  Arch'pclago,  in  Spain, 
Normandy,  and  is  said  also  to  he  a  native  of  the 
isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

It  is  of  great  use  in  cutting  and  polishing  hard 
bodies. 

Simtimth  Species,     Topttn, 

The  chief  colour  is  a  wiue-yellow,  of  all  degrees 
of  intensity.  It  is  found  massivo,  disseminated, 
and  sometimes  rolled,  but  must  commonly  crystal- 
lized in  oblique  eight-sided  or  four-sided  prisms, 
which  exhibit  several  varieties.  The  cry^itals  are 
small  and  middle-sized,  externally  splen  lentj  in- 
ternally splendent,  and  shining  :  lustre  vitreous.    , 

The  topaz  alternates  Ironi  translucent  to  trans- 
parent, and  is  duplicating  transparent.  It  is  hard 
in  a  hkh  degree,  easily  frangiolc,  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly heavy.  It  is  fusible  with  borax;  and 
some  kinds  in  a  gentle  heat  turn  white,  and  are 
sometimes  sold  for  diamonds. 

It  is  commonly  found  in  veins  tb^t  traverse  pri- 
mitive rocks  in  Brazil,  Siberia,  in  Pt,<;u,  and  Cey- 
lon ;  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  in  Cornwall.  Ex- 
hibiting various  forms  and  tints,  it  has  often  been 
confounded  with  other  precious  stones.  U  is  m«ch 
nited  in  seals  and  rings. 


...   M.i..liE  Jt  A  t  6  G  Y^.,  .    .    . 

colmir,  ir  marsi^  j  iflt<»rn»!ly  diitt,  ooimptJsed  of  tfrc  ^otiht^ms,  nod  i«  ^rddMed  In  Normiy,  Si 

»ai»ll  and  fioc-ferain6djt!^^lardirtitict  concretions;  oiiy;fiT)dCdrtt««a]K     ■ 

crinr  in  beds  in  cotwide^abfe  ijuantities  fn  Sattiiy,  ^""  '^'"-     '^''*""  ^^' 

«nd  is  $olely  used  form&mii^;1bi'  tvhich  its  admix-  Tl>is  is  divl4cd  into  tb*  foUoirinjr-sab- 

tuiie  wi^h.mralic  adiriiraMy  ftu  it.  1.  Foliated  brown  »:par/is  principiliy  White  anil 

*.  Foffated  Wrac-stoncls  liketrisc  of  two  Wndy,  red;  vitH  spferal  varieiiw  df  eadi.'     h  o^cors 

p-auaTar  lime-stooc,  and  calc  spar.    The  former  massWc  'pfobuTar/tntlr  tattrfaV  impirrsions,   »n»i 

is  ooromonty  whitish,  but  presents  many  vari-  fr<»ouenHy  (^yirtalHz^d,  e'xterrran?  sWtiift^,  hHcr- 

edes'or  that  colonr;  is  massive,  occttn  almost  Tjaiiy  akernating  fi'om  shining' to  splrndeiit.    It  is 

always  in  gianukr  distinct  coocretioni,  is  more  or  ^oimd  in  fiikmitur  dtsirinet  eonrretions  of  all  ffihmir* 

Jess  trapslucent,  semi-hard«  brittle,,  easily  fraogi-  nitudes)  is  more  or  leM  transfnreht,  Moit-hsr^  ; 

ble,  is  peculiar  to  tbeprimitiTe  and  transitive  iDOUD-  a  Httle  utfficiiHIy  fVantirible;  an4  occt^  4n  %«4iia 

taiiia«aBd  is  c(ii^y  fuuud  io  Italy,  whence  it  is  p^nerally  acdompnniedMith  calcfipar,  fte.  Itft  lb« 

distributed  over  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  statu-  miuM  of  Nonvjiy,  Fmnoe,  Germany,  BugkltildC  aod 

ary.    7be  white  marble  of  Paros,  or  granular  lime-  other  coimtrics. 

atone,  has  long  been  celebrated.  Scotland  furnishes  3.  Fibiuus  bruwo  spar  is  of  a  flesb-rcd,  paasin^ 

iome  beautiful  varieties  of  ^marbles,  whose  uset  arc  into  rose-rcd  ;  occurs  uiassiive^  f^stre  gTistcnin^ 

well  kuown.                        *                    ^  fiat^ments  splintery,  in  other  respects  re^^cmbUo^ 

Tbo  latter^  or  calc  spar, is  principally  white, but  the  praoeding.     Uitlieitp  it  has  been  fuuBuiI  oaf}-  Iim 

las  many  shades.  Itoccurs  massive,  disseminated,  Uui^gary  and  Transylvauia« 

and  ci7«taHizcd,   «ther  io  six-sided   prisms  or  SevtnVtspeom»...Bk>mkMmf^,  ..    ♦ 

three-sideil  prisms.    The  lustre  alteruatei  from  „        ,                      ....         ,          .  .       .. 

•plendent  to  shining  and  glistening,  and  is  mo»t  '*•  ^°'?»^?   ^"^    y^'^'^?   ani^rcyish-wrhit*. 

commonly  vitreous.     The  massive  varieties  are  f^^'"'*  ""^^  »"  rcirular  in uWIe-sized  rhombs;   lu-w 

Uansluceut,  and  somctimas  even  transparent.    It  \^^   splenaent,    gcncralty  !nten¥ne4^M^    between 


h  fuwid  veoigenous  in  almost  every  rock  f.-om  gra^  J""'*"^^"^  •'^l  ^?'.^"*^*i»?'?»*^  Jf.  *  .__ 

nite  to  the  newest  floeU  trap,  occurs  iu  a  great  ""■'"'«.  ««''y  ftrangrble;  attd  isfMndlmMAIttl  m 

variety  of  minent  veins,  and  is  very  universally  ^^"t  belongin-  to  the  tate  "leAut  in  SwitctJiited, 

disseminated,  but  u  found  particularly  beautiful  Sntden  and  ou  the  banks  of  tho  Lodi^MnoAd.  io 

in  Derbyshire,  io  Ireland,  Saxony,  France,  and  ^^oUand. 

^?^'\n.  £i;yhth  fpeeits,  Schaal~Uome. 

mot  &!ri-''"^r°*'  ''*?\t^''  ?"*'^*?*  ^°'""  The  most  common  coW  is  greylsh-wbite  ;  it 

^°°f^,'?*»«i*f"V  ^<^""  'n^^^'vc.  is  shining   and  n^arfy  |>eaJly, 

VI  nr^M  I-^^T?'"'  C«n«»°»»y  S'^J.^h.  red-  translucent.  pwAty  hanl^  brit^e,  eMily  fra'^ibS 

&/^,     T*^!/'^'  massive, lustre glistenmg,  ^j  ^,  been  hitherto  /bind  only'ln  the  Bamit  of 

Ipm^^ri  ^^^"^'^••'T''''  ^^*M    ^'^^^^^  Tames«ar,accompaniedbycpp>eror^.         ' 

semi- hard,  and  occurs  only  in  small  vcms.  '            '^           ▼       *  "^  »    . 

Tile  j^tler,  «r  ci^Ic  si4Uer,  19.  principally  white,  Ifmlkspiem,    Simk>*lmm 

of  which  it  exhibits  several  beautiful   varieties;  n^  colour  is  xf^od-brown,  passfer'  intb   i^Hous 

occurs  massive,  and  also  in  many  particular  ex-  other  shades.     It  oct^urs  massiri;,  iM  ^ootftitties 

ternal  forms;  interfialy  is  g:11fDmcring  and  pearly,  disseminated  through  gyps,  is  flull  or  glimftieHnw 

It  IS  commonly; tend  in  curaad  lamHlar  distmct  jntcnially,  translucent  on  the  cdge^.  tuther  ^wWK 

concretions,  is  mow  or  less  translucent,  semi-  easily  frangible,  and  irhen  nibbed,  ^mitt  an  oHo^ 

hard,  bnttic,  and  easily  frangible  ;  It  IS  d^  ous  smell.     It  is  found  In  conslderabfe  qttaiittties 

5?  *J2I?i!l^''7  r?^"^  ^^'  J^  ^"°  in  the  district  of  Af  ansfield  in  Thuringhf; 

of  AUti)iatdii,iind  simlflarsittMitfians^  afford  stnkhig  ^     ,        .        ,^    p 

>i»t^ii(S!*  of  cu!^  sinter.    Itis  tbealaOiasttfror'tlie  Tnihaptcte*^    MarU,  , 

"liticfeiiti^akidHslfiltTsed  inttatuary.  VTbicb  see.                       ,     ...     .•                          ; 

"  4/|^ch-^toue  is  commonly  ye)luwtsfa*whit«9ma»*  ^r  ^^r  ^   •       r^-,     -            t    tt      ' 

•*r^;iiittfmaTly  dull,  opaque  or  trrnislncaat  on  the  ^^"^^  *P^-  -»*'»"»"«'«  '^  ^^' 

t^pils\  soft,'  very  esisily  firaogible;  hod  It  found  In  Its  eolour  is  intrrmediatA  bctwcaa  grayiali  ana    , 

irt^a^masi^  iA  the  vidorty  of  tha  bot  springs  at  brou*nisb-b1ack ;  it  is  massive,  fmm  glimmcriof^  %o 

Oarisbkd-  in  Bntiemitr.      tt  is  composed  of  spheri*  shining,  firagment^  slaty,  -usually  soft,  oot  very    j 

<^tlV  hnttM^  distinct  cdtKrctiom.   All  tfaeTarietin  brittle,  easily  frangible,  aod  streak  sbiowfb     H  ia 

of  mne-stone  effervesce  with  acids.  found  in  bedj  atou^r  with  the  oldast-  liottB  U«»e-    j 

stooe,  and  contains  tnueh  ooppar  iirtaimtSBd  with 

Fourth  tpetki.    'Sekmm;fjhendng earth,  it,  on  account  of  which  it  is  uanaily  imakcii   iu    I 

Is  principallvof  a  tight  yellowish  coloQr;oeenn  Thuringia. 

litaMiVe  aod  disseminated;  Is  iateitnedfate  be-  T-jcclfilishecUs,    Catch'Jf/ 

tweed  sbinirtr  and    glistenidg;    nresenta  terge,  --^      1                 «     •  u    ^ .    u  •      "          ■■ 

in  Tbarinjia,  aod  in  the  oortb  of  Ireland.-  JrMpbte  .od  .j.prj«ch.djr.  to  •'«|'<««•ur^.   U  «,. 

.•      '  '.i    ,   .   ^                       .     .     ,  curs  in  alluvial  land, and  IS  fouadsm  A0uzingia»  at 

Ff/tk$p9ciiti^   Skattpar^  OMfta,*od  other  placoaio  Gemany.  . 

Tt^wlourmaky/ajul'i^^niihoi^r'e^^^^  ''  ThkU^nthliptda.  '•Am^e,-^    '^ 

Accu n  iu9i(si.ve :  lustr?'  ih tcrmediatc between  ^hin-  The  pri nci paVcoloortf  ftirfe  grt*nllhi^y, and  11 


troo* 


iM^  and, j^UsUmng;.  Hn^ ,  cpilapletely  p^^iV;  /rng.  gvcy.  Itxtccurs  crysltaUized  in  perfect  equiaugular 
menCs  slafy','  tranud^fenC "*o(i;  Wd  ptmy  nVily  shc-«id»d)itisn8{the lQstpeitgli9t#A^ng(|»ssiQg  into 
ruogible.     It  is  Ibood  io  Ikne-atooe  beds  io  primi*    tbining,  aod  is  vitreous ;  it  is  seini-hardi  brittle,  noi 


MINER 

imbedded  iagj]:^  l»^tJbjA8.si/(ice 
olher  coantricj  of  the  con- 


^  c 


f  AXBticrysUliv^^  tU^  rmlic^  fd^m  of 

W-f  ^afurimi,  iol^niiKy  shiuipg  ^pd  r^in- 
ofc.  ^Vvofiimonljr.  ^fPfpsparjent,  cemi-fiacd, 
U-^f,gi^  frargUale,  ai>d  occurs  iQ  tin  veins  in 
!u  ^.  &MBU,  uad  in  Cofnwidl.  .  I^  ba«  been 
•"-a«3ia  «ith  flcboft,  Ate.  . 

'  .•  p^Kspsi  colour  is  aspara^s-^n^eti ;  It  oc- 
-r  TT  r-Taalli^fld  in  eqniiinirulBr  «ix-sided 
•  "t.  »  iiiterMlIy  ifaibih?,  most  frequently 
~--s»r,asai-tiarf,  eoJsiiy  fratijible,  and  brit- 
•''-  lte£dit  bar  heen  fbtttnd  only  in  Mttrcia  in 
=  '  ■■•  ^Ja  iQpposxil'tb  be  produced  iii  Korw^. 
-  ■  J  sa^  ^«t  Vf  appotitew 


Buradte. 

f^ioafisih,  smoke  and  greyjsh- 
ta-jampa^^gn^g^^^Wf  itoccun  in 
|U»^be  edgex^fiod  ani^Icslroa- 
'3^«tt2y*feiaii^<QaMnouly  semi-traD«p»* 
l>nHl«»Aod  ^siJy  frangiblcu    Hi- 
btta  diacovcj't'd  oniy  at  Luneburg  in 


sptcitu    Fluor, 


>•<« 


-  >.i!d  into  the  following  sub-4peci«s: 
■*2««!ii  aof  a  3reltowls!i-wliitc  oolonr,  pass- 

^  ^  ^  ailMd  sh«(te»  if  imermedtate  be- 

'  ^sxly  anil  dosky,  dull  and  feebly  fltni- 

'^sisa  Hide,  feels  meagre  but  soft  and  fine, 

!   -   .pt    k  tft  foond^  chough  rarely,  in  gyps 

'--■,3i'5  formed  ii^  (he   same  manner  as 

-  ^i.   It  ;s  osed  as  a  manure. 

•  ^7»^  0?5».«  com nionI>' ash-grey,  passing 
"^■*ri  yi^^vi'^  $^cyM  **  massive,  Inter- 
-'-  Icily  xxansl  uccnt  on  the  edges,  very  soft, 

'^•rvjchflKli^eat  dificulty,  and  Is  employed 
'^^srt,  aad  sculpture^  under  tbc  n^me  of 

V^  ?7fps  w  ewnro^nly  white,  grey,  or 
spotted*  wifwd»  and  veiiwd  colour 
k  Ofcum  vuas^^,  ijid  i^  blunt- 
,  h&L.  Hhtknm  m  «:rystai8v  laternallyit 
m  tkimx^  And  glistcfiiag  t^  gli^naifif- 
« >  ^issbccDC  tod  duplicatiag,  ycty  soft,  a^ 
^«saUy«fcaldyfcangible.  it  has  been 
'  '>iU«iikgiaaiilar  lime-stoae. 

•  '"'-=081  gyps  is  principally  white,  grey,  and 

-  '*4»]«i  shades  of  each*  It  occurs  massive 
<i'ebr:a,dic  internal  lustre  is  usually  glisten- 

'  ^  pci^,  eoaacDoaly  semi-transparent  and 
^^yt,9afmttt  s*'  eatiiy  frangible. 
l^E^tdaanagtp  the  gyps  fermatioo  occupy 

^jW^,  Stihyshirry  CornwaU,  Mofi&tin 
■^tudedKs  places. 

/^^'^  hHBi,  tecsBs  a^>eccelleac  cctt^oti 
^  *  -c^^Gc  many  ormuxiental  purposes. 

•  ^^iTBleoibiirb  MO«r«<vhtte-,  pasiioginio 


A  ^  o  G  Y. 

fmt  not  Mfrequattly  ciystallized  in  pretty  oblique 
si;(^d^  prisma  the,  fiystals  spldoin  Jarge,  hut  iiv 
tfirnaMy  sbinin^  and  splendent.     Fi^.  18. 
,    Scmnitc^ \s , con^plctely ,t»n$p^rent, "spfti  ^mo- 
wKf^ilqtiW(^nQtxef3f,<r^ij;>^e,  and  19  found. In 
the  oldest! gyps  tot;mation,  in  siiigle  crystals  ii^elay 
beds  in  the  newest  forsba'tiont  isind  in  other  situa- 
tion^.   It  fs  common  in  Tburing^f ,  at  Mc»ntniartre 
near  Paris,  Shotover  near  Oiford,  and  in  the  isle  of 
Sheppy.  It  is  employed  in  taking  th'e  ni09t  delicate 
impressions,  for  crayons  and  other  purposes, 

Tvattigik  speciea^    Cube  s^ov. . 

'  The  colour  h  mi  Ik- White  with  varicns  allied 
ahadcs.  It  is  massive,  occurring  in  latjgc,  coarse, 
and  small  ground  (fistinct  concretions.  The  lustre 
is  shining,  passing  into  splendent,  ffanslucent,  soU- 
ish,  very  easily  frangible,  and  not  -carticularly 
heavy.  It  is  found  in  salt  rocks  In  Salzbourg. 
■  To  the  calc  genus  are  also  tt^rrdA  phosphorite, 
which  forms  a  great  bed  in  Estremadura  in  Spam  5 
and  the  anhydrite,  found  in  thie  dttcfay  df  WSrtem- 
berg.  ..    I.     •  I  ' .   ,  . 

ftnt  specif    Witkenta,         *■    t 

Is  commonly  of  a  fight  jjnttfoWlsh-grey'bdVout 
generally  massive,  but  sometimes  crystamzed  iii 
six-sided  prisms,  or  doobW  six-sided  pi-ram'itfs.  The 
lustre  of  the  principa)  ffactiirfc  ii'^hime' ;' the  frag- 
ments genei'any  wcdgc-ship<fd.  '  It  fi?r*rfn^!'u^rrtt, 
somewhat  semi-hard,  brittle,"  eAily'frthgibW,  arid 
pretty  heavy.     Fig.  13.  '' 

It  melts,  i^ithout  addition*,  btfUrt^ tWtWlbWl^ipc; 
into  a  white  enamel,  anrfocttiiVlh'V^mialbnk^ith 
heavy  spar,  Ifcad- glance,  &t.  at  Atiglcsairlc  in  ijdn- 
cashire.  Combined  ^eTfli  frttfrfatlc  edit!  it  friay  be 
used  in  in^idne,  thoosh  a  vtfiy'aeirve  poison  xjt 
itself.      . 

.  Sectnd  speciei.    'Bittvy  sffar  or  litryu. '  • 

SeeBARTTts.  ■   "  * 

,  "  BlOliTiltOliy^..  .•       .,"'  ,  '  ',\'  ' 

■  PirH  soviet.   $Mtlidn.  • '  ' 

'■         '  'i  '  '♦i.if.f 

The  usval  cojpur  is  intermediate.  tcti^d^lRspfl^ 
ragosand  vpple-grs^;  it  oq;\\r^  i^o%i^mif^m\f 
iiiasaivc«..biat  aon^imos  crystalliaefl  iigi  ^[(^iTf^m 
•tx-sided  priso^.  The  crystals  afc  scopiioj^pijjf  ^i^* 
iDtnipalarly  agf^iegated^  Tl»c  lustre,  of  jthc  princir 
pal  fiacturais  shining,  of  the  <:ross  fjracturf^  glisten- 
ing- ll  is  translucent  In  a  greater  pr  less  dd^c^ 
•oft,, and  semi-hard,  Ivittlc,  easily  fran^iUle,  dis- 
solves in  acids  with  eiTcfvesccff cp,  ao^  Qcours  i\on^ 
with  4cad-glaoce,  heavy  spar,  ice  a(  Sirbntian  ia 
Argyleshire,  the  only  place  where  it  has  jpt  heeo 
found. 

Se€9nd4pHii9»    CeUi^uiM 

1«  divided  into  .URK)  sHb^qcVes:    , 

1 .  FibWBs  oeksstioe,  jsiof aoiotemodiaie^o^ioDr^ 
bct«Reniiidife-blaa,.»Qd  bluelfh-greyj,  it  occma 
massive  and;ia  pliOfvi,  aad  a^oyprystalUyed,  ahpw>- 
tn;^.a;tendeMy  .to.  pptsfajStip  distinct.. oo^]«;reti«^^ 
ia  ciinshiccaiif  aofi  or.,fep>^*i)f»r^.^ea«jUy  irangib'k 
and  pretty  kcwry..  4«  .is.  ipMn>l  vh  ^^niwylifania  ^nd 
InFranoci-.;. ,. .    •(_,  ctr....:  ...j  .1'    <•>  ,-  .'"<:.,  .; 

2.  Foliated  celestine,  is  of  a  milky-wHite  colour, 
falling  imo  blae<^  iti^ciias  oi^!fi«<^;  and  alina  crys- 
taUteetl  ia  aixrsiijcd.  tab^SKintttseciing  each  other. 
It  Ijas  ajgjisjenTii^^lustVd,  ly'stfoAjty  <fans!u'ccnt, 
5ofiish,npi  pafli<:uiarTy  l>iiYte,  easily  fVang^f)le,  and 
hac^^  ^U  ocfctfr8i6^^^etiTlJC8  in  5olfehur  brd>,  and  i^ 


'<'.- 


:i 


.  MlkERALOdV. 

found  vciy  finely  CrysuUized  in  Sicily,  ind  like-    are 'formed  on  the  surface  of  saU-taVVs/oT  In  gramm 
wi«e jiear  BristoL  ai  their  bottom,    i  t  is  translucent,  and  of  a  sal :  nc 

CLASS  II  consistence^    It  is  found  in  C^roi,  nieair  tfie  Cas- 


pian Sea,  ani'in  various  parts  of  Africa. 

Fourth  tpecia,    Naheral  w^mmmamae. 


fOBSlL  SALTS. 

The  substances  included  in  this  class  arc  confined 

to.thoM  which  aie  found  in  a  natural  sate  only;  The  colour  U  commonly  greyish  or  yeUowtsli- 

and  the  greater  pan  of  them  appear  to  be  formed  by  ^b»te.     It  is  of  a  saline  consistence,  and  is  flaky, 

the  agency  of  tracer,  air,  &c.  ^^'^  ^^  urinous  taste.    It  is  sometimes  found  mas- 

The  dutinguishing  characters  of  fossil  salts  are,  «▼«•  stalaciiiic,  tuberose,  botryoidaX,  and  cryit^l- 
their  toste  and  easy  solution.  They  resemble  each  Ji«d.  It  is  the  product  of  volcanoes  and  pseudo- 
other  so  closely,  that  the  term  saline  consistence  is  volcanoes,  and  is  found  in  Italy,  Sicily  in  the  vici- 
used  to  express  whatever  relates  to  haidoess,  tena-  nity  of  inflyuned  beds  of  coal  both  in  .Englaiui  ac^a 
city,  and  fraogibility.  Scotland,  and  in  several  countries  of  A»ia. 

rtnttpeciei,    Kotron,  ornaiural  foda.  Fifth  tptcus.    Salural  Upmm  4€U* 

It  may  be  divided  into  the  two  following  sub-  Colour  a  greyith-whiie.    It  occurs  in  oipillwy 

Species :  efflorescences,  and  is  mealy  or  flaky,  of  a  saline  oon- 

1.  Common  natron,  is  of  a  yellowish  or  greyish-  sistence,  and  taste  sahly  bitter.     It  is  found  as  an 

white  colour,  occurs  in  fine  flakes  or  in  dusty  par-  tfllorescence,  on  clayey  stones  or  gyps  rocks,  at 

tides,  has  a  sharp  alkahnc  taste,  effervesces  with  Sena,  at  Solsatara,  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.     It 

nitric  acid,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  ami  strikes  j»  a^«0  contained  in  many  mineral  springs,  pamcu- 

blue  vegetable  tinctuics  green.    It  occurs  as  ah  ef-  "f^y  ^^<^  ^^  Hpsom,  whence  tt  derives  lU  name, 

florescence  in  the  surface  of  soil,  or  on  the  sides  ^psom  salts  are  much   used  as  on  easy  purgative, 

and  bottoms  of  lakes  that  occasionally  become  dry.  Considerable  quantities  of  magnesia  may  be  obuin- 

It  is  found  .in  very  large  quantities  in  Hungary,  *d  from  them- 

Bohemia,  and  Egypt,  and  in  many  other  countries  SLith  gpecin,    Natvral  Glauber  salt, 

*^'o**D?}^.^°'*^'               ^     ,.    .     .     ,  The  colour  Is  usually  greyish  and  yellowisli- 

«,  Radiated  natron,  or  namral  soda,  is  of  a  grey-  ^^.^^     ,,  ^^„  j„  ^^^l  ^^  ^  ^^^,J  ^^g^^^ 

Ish  or  yeUowish.wh.tc  colour,  occurs  m  crusts  or  cences,  in  crusts,  and  sometimes  crystallfatd  m  aci- 

S  «!f/"T"7°^  cularand  in  six-sided  .prismatic  iystals.    Intrr- 

S^  l^^ifT"**  *"'   **^"*  '"  ^*'"^'         *"  brirtle,casily  f.aniible,and  has  a  cooling  but .  saJii; 

oouinero  Ainca.  bitter  taste 

tore,ofgUM.K«p,«iidfww»bing.   IiuaUouscd  moorish  groand.   on  old  and  new-lMilc  wmlU    ia 

M  a  Hux  after  being  punficd.  diffoent  countiics  of  Europe,  Asia,  wid  Africa,  a»d 


Steimd  tpecia.    Natural  nitre.  is  used  as  a  purgative  medicine,  and  in  some  pli 

The  colour  is  greyish  or  yellowish-white,  ap-  a»  a  Mbstiiutc  loi  soda  in  the  manufacture  of  white 

proachiitg  to  snow-white ;  it  'is  flaky,  sometimes  8>^*»« 

verges  to  solid  and  massive,  is  of  a  saline  consist-  Seventh  species.     Natural  attim 

ence,  and  tastes  saltly  cooling.    Placed  on  hot  iron,        •,  ^*,  .,-ii«„,:oi,  ^.  — ..•  u  ..uu.  -  i^. 

if  bi«e..nddetona^i  »  uouall,  found  in  thin  J' t^fZ^^^^  t'T^lv^T ' '^'^" 

crusts  on  the  snrbeeofthe  soil  a.  particular  sea-  !L*    kVu'I.  ?.r^?,f  «,?^„I1.  i? 'J?*?'"*'' 

J^r  :^   "  ~I^"rr "?,"'  ^^^L"^^  "».y.  SP-n.  Sw«<len.  and  In  f:g,pt.  '' 


d^n<  pwwli^r'iJid'IiiS^wWr  calareolii  °"'  ™»>»««~»  f«»"  putiefactioo. 

and  other  earth.  £ighth  species.    Hair  salL 

Third  species.     Natural  Rock-salt  The  prlndptl  cotoors  are  snow,  yelkywijih,  nsd 

Is  divided  into  two  sub-species :  greyish-white.    It  occurs  in  delicate  eaptllai y  csy,- 

1.  Rock  or  stone-salt.  which  Is  bf  two  kinds,  fo-  |*>  5  »»*  »  «*^»'*«  consistence,  and  a  sweeifah  s». 

Hated  and  fibrous.    The  former  Is  commorJy  of  a      ^^."     w-£-^j-    jir 

white  or  grey  colour,  occurs  massive  and  dissemi-  .."*"*"  "  «rond  in  diBeiem  miMcountncs  on 

nated.  and  abo  crystlllittd  in  cubes  ;  in  general  is  Sf.^Sl  ."^"i*  "  ^^"'^T  "*  ""*^*  ''^  "^^ 

strooglytransluccnt.ratherhard,ea$ilyfhuiiible,and  ^«»ey  tn  Scotland,  and  bean  a  striking  resciu- 

feels  somewhat  gieasy.    The  latter  is  greyish,  yel-  ^^^  •^  ^^^*  83nP«. 

lowish,  and  snow-white;  occurs  massive,  is  strongly  Kinth  species.    Hock  httter. 

t«nslucent,veTging  tosemlHrantpafcnt,  decrepitates  jhc  colour  is  light-ycllow  or  greyish-white.     It 

when  laid  on  burning  coals,  and  is  found  in  beds  occurs  massive  and  tuberose,  is  translucent,  has  « 

lying  over  the  fir«  or  oldest  floetz  trap  formation.  g,| jpe  consistence,  or  sweetUh-sour  astiingent  casec. 

It  forms  whole  hilb  at  Conlova  in  Spain,  is  found  ,^nd  feels  a  little  greasy.    It  oozes  out  of  fifsures  J 

also  in  Gennany,  and  almost  every  country  in  the  rocks  of  alum  slate,  and  is  found  in  Lusatia.  Tbu^ 

world.    At  Njntwich  m  Cheshire  It  has  long  been  nngia,  Denmark,  Siberia,  and  nm  Paisley  in 

dug.    Its  use  is  as gtneial  as  hs  dissemination.    It  Scotland.. 

Is  employed  as  a  daily  seasoning  for  our  food,  as  '  .v*    i                 %r        i    ■    -  » 

a  manure,  in  various  manufactures,  and  for  pur-  ""**  «pe«es.    natural  mtnol 

poses  too  numerous  to  mention.  Is  divided  into  the  three  following  sub-species : 

%,  I^ake-salt  occnra  either  in  thin  p!atet,  vibieh  1.  Iron  viuiol,  is  commmly  ofkncittenld  omA 


M  liN>«8.Aii;QG:Y, 


lt«Mc«s  -nrnr-T,  tubtroie,  it»* 

.  lad  cf^itjiiKefi  in  diHereot  figaret^  U 

.  acid  ntraoo*,  has  a  saliae  conftiatence^ 

-  istxvf  est  tafite»   It  is  fi^uod  usually 

.  -.  nt««,   by  the  dcooniposition  of, 

■I  different  coQotrics  of  con* 

'.    of  the  Etoglisb  mines, 

ved  to'dye  lini'n  yel- 

■n  the  prepantMXi'» 

'^irk  sky-blue  i 
I,  statecti- 

>  ii.iiiHlucenty . 
:■<   tnvtf.     Itis< 
•.  ■ .  .  s,  :n   Wicklow, 
•  !    II  1  ('It  >ii  and  linen 
; '  1 » V  :  !•>  t  .Dj>ioy  cd  by  pain-' 

•.  1 5  of  a  gTey«*h»  yellowish,  r«l- 

^ushite  colour.    U  oocurs  tube- 

LtL-,  sad  coraUoklaly  is  trans) uceot,  of 

lA^CBce,  and  a  styptic  taste.     It  is 

■H  X  m^  aboodaatly  where  muph.  blende 

■tafaud  in   Aiwtiia*  BupgpuTr  and 


ti 


be  remarked,  that  borax,  though 
&y  name,  is  without  a  place  in  the 
-^  JTries,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  or 
•.'=*i  m  s  solid  state.  It  is  most  probable 
«  t  vnat  oaff  in  aoliitioo  in  certain  lakes. 


stnUitay  of  wbieh  only  one  spe* 
finmd  in  Oreeniaad*  seems 
this  bead. 


*^«i 


CLASS  HI. 

atUMMABLS  rossiLi. 

^_„  to  this  class  are  light,  brittlCg 
,  t,^yellov,  brown,  or  black,  seldoni, 
'"^^f^  ssd  nerer  feel  cold.    They  are  more 
>>M  tb  the  jaetmlli^  than  to  the  earthy  or 


nasT  as  WHS. 

SiTLPaoK    Gtmut* 

Tm  ifma.    Natmral  iulpkur, 

':iisi  tbe  two  Icdiowin];  sub-^pact^ : 

natural  suipbur,  is  of  the  colour 

Ust  of  di0«reBt  degrees  of 

k  oemsa  niassi%-e,  difisem^nated,  and 

•—iti  m  octabctflroii^  or  double  six-sided 

''^*».  4  internally  between  shining  and  glis- 

=  ^ondsoeat,  io  crystals  frequently  traos- 

';L  teri  iqA,  easilj  fmngible,  and  light. 

*  •'^d  in  nsannes  io  gyps,  in  veins  that 

"^^^  Fiaitjwe  rocksy   in  uests  of  limestone, 

*  J^  lataatkNia,  and  is  produced  in  every 

*'*>•■  tW  ngilda  tbott^b  in  tbe 'British  do- 

-  '••'tncBs  to  be  confined  to  Ireland. 

^  «!■«  ttstflvnl  sulphur  is  of  the  colour. 

2^  aports,  bat  with  a  considerable  tinge 

"=»■  k  occurs  eorroded*   vesicular,  perfo- 

"  >:»pbDas,  and  sometimes  as  a  sublimate 

'  ^BcCi^tening  and  resinous,  andtrans- 

^  )  I  digbt  deerce.     It  is  found  only  io 

^  *  ^vistnes,  and  among  lava,  but  is  pro- 

'^*p?zi  abundance;  and  is  employed  in 

^'•^^  tbe coeipoMtion  of  g,uop|6wder,  ana 

** ^'^'  -ria  whitening  wool  and  'silk. 

ficonxi  csffvs. 

'*:KiBocf  G/wMf.     See  BsTOM^zir. 


rOVRTB   OSNUS.^ 

GasPBiTS  Genmt, 
First  ipniti*.    GUmu  coat. 

This  is  divided  into  two  sub-speoies: 

1.  Concboidal  glance  coal*  is  of  an  iron-hleck 
colour,  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  occure 
massive  and  vesicular,  internally  slitning,  bor* 
dering  sometimes  ou  semi  bard,  brittle,  easily 
frangible,  and  light.  It  burns  without  flame  or 
smell,  and  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the 
newest  floetc  mass  foroiatiun,  accompanied  with 
other  kinds  of  coal,  at  Meissnfr  in  Hessia.  The 
fracture  is  concboidal. 

2.  Slaty  glapce  coal,  is  of  a  d^rk  ieon  black  co* 
lour,  occurs  massive,  h  shining  and.  glistening, 
soft,  very  easily  frangible,  light,  and  intermediate 
between  sectile  and  brittle.  It  is  fonnd  iitabedd€d 
in  ma^s,  bed%  and  veins,  in  primitivet-  trensi* 
tive,  and  floetz.rocks,  and  is  produced  in  Spain, 
Savoy,  Savony,  Bobemia»  and  in.  the  isle  of  Arrau 
in  Scotland..  Its  princip^d  fracture  it  BMre  or  lesa , 
siaty. 

This  contains  two  sub-species : 

1.  Scaly  graphite,  is  commonly , of  a  dark  steel- 
grey  colour.  It  occurs  massive  sikI  disseminated, 
is  usually  glistening,  fracture  scaly-foliated,  is 
very  soft,  perfecdy  sectilc,  writes  and  soils,  feels 
very  greasy,  and  is  rather  difficultly  frangible. 

2.  Compact  graphite,  is  rather  blacker  than  the 
preceding,  is  internally  glimmering  with,  a  metaU 
lie  lustre,  fracture  fine-grained,  in  dtlicr  respects, 
agreeing  with  the  preceding.  It  usually  occurs  in 
beds,  and  Is  found  nfl*r  Keswick  ih^  England,  in 
Ayrshire  in  SootUud,  and  .in  rarious^other  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  finer  kinds 
are  first  boiled  in  oil,  and  then  cut  into  pencils. 
The  coarser  pa^ts  and  savings  are  melted  with, 
sulphur,  and  then  cast  into  coarse  pencils  for  tlie 
use  of  artificers.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  various 
other  purposes,  under  tbe  vulgar  naioe  of  black 
lead. 


Tbiri  tpmiit,    Mimrmi  thsrtotl, 

Tlie  colour  is  a  greyish-blaek.  It  occnrt  in 
small  angular  and  somewhat  ctrblcal^haped  pieces, 
IS  glimmering,  with  a  silky  4ustre,  soils  str</ngly, 
is  soft>  and  light.  It  is  found*  in  thin  layers  in  dif^ 
feivnt  kindt  of  coal,  and  is  wklely  disseittlnBted. 

pjrrB   OBBVt. 

Resin  Gcjsar.    See  Risinf* 

FirH  tpttittm    Awtifr, 

This  is  divided  into  the  two  folloiKiog  Mib« 
species : 

1.  White  amber,  is  of  a  straw-yellowish  colour. 
It  occurs  massive,  and  sometimes  associated  with 
the  following  sub-species,  is  glistening  with  a  re- 
sinous lustre,  fracture  concboidsl,  and  simply 
translucent. 

2,  Yellow  amber,  is  of  a  was^yeHair  colour, 
passing  into  several  neigbbooriog  shades.  It  oc- 
curs always  in  indeterminately  angular  bluut- 
etlgcd  pieces,  is  externally  dull,  jntcrnally  splen- 
dent, with  a  vitreous  and  resinous  lustreu  it  is 
transparent,  8o(it,  rather  brittle,  pretty  easily 
frangible^  Ught,  and  swimming.  It  barns  with  9" 
yellow-caolouied  flame,  emitting  an  agreeable 
odour ;  when  nibbed,  it  acquires  a  strong  ni^^ 
tive  electrical  virtue ;  is.  found  in  layers  of.  bitu- 
luinons  v(^^t^»j^   a .wpgr.  coal|  om  undy  aea- 


M  1'N'E.mAIi  O  GY. 

chiefly.  fitr<¥)HPwl  .$«ID  ^  ^<o»it«  Jif  FmiliifiyT4tf    fgra^ntta\imdi§aitvft  pmtinnf  i^brmmnwv^i 
Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  and  according  to/tWDtbaft     S|M(n,Tand(ifl  ^ery  )itrips^uaatittcs.-iii  Peral 
beeq  |bs«d  inlbedUoriaHani  near,  ]i0fdiMu  t  It  /ifPhahiisei.fif  tqat^Uttbrsram^ntaltirarioaa^*! 
admiU.of  aiki«t><4igtVii(BaiitaiciA-tiito.DGBWiLe^»9  caaomot  be'Mnili«kteda«thia  t>iMceit''.  .•  t.' >. 
brftceWtii,  «Hii4U«MDeiiv!«mI>vari?aatitMer/a£lBoldri.  n  >'i'' '^^  jf^gif^/gitul/ "T^akralJiOij^^ 
Tfce  oil  and  acid  obtained  from  it  a^re-ued  in  me-  i^y^^  .-  >  /  i»:  v.x  ,  j^«       -    .   *   j    t    ' '.   /'" 
dicioe.                    •    v.*  »                       /v-^  Fluid,  or  semi-fluui  p4ip^lf^in,,if99  fV^^'^^'O'^* 
,.;....•     ..   /_.    f     '...'.     )    .  diatc  colour  between  tip  and  81  Ivfr-Khiic.     It  oc- 
.  , ,  ,     .        Se(M^4i^t$a,  ,  Hmtsri*^^'  cura  in  tmafl' ta^asWVi} •  piecey,  ^rtd  in  balls,  «1k> 
.M^x.i     S««MBLtiTB«.  iwrfamiiiated.awd  icrytt^ttigid  hi  dWihMPb^farax, 
"'"'1    »'.  M  <-                Qc  It                     ^-       •  Bitf6rbaU;pUiaithMi}Mg>«r»d«|ricHdknit^b  soa«»<i 
t   •  ^^     .    •»  '•       CLASS  I Vi.  aone^hatAtotd-}  wlwniicotcT  Ti»acit4A^  if  «•••« 
A.:    M  .    Vjtirxtti6  r^ft4ii:  laxalgTifpliaiiod  Ukatk^tjwrat  aroalffsm^laod'warii- 
Pint  t/teeut,     Nativt  ^Ifiiima.  Third  tpttiu*     Mentir^  ^m-^r^t ,  of  <tf»<g»a .  matw 

.  .Tb^cotoai'iarery  %hV9t«al-Si«yj  BRproAcbifig  ...                     .   ""^y* , 

tp  ^jiw-white.    II  oocMrft  in  ,ftat,  svopv^Pa  ^*»d  19  of  an  nsh^^yey  colp«r  of  variotti  d^greea  of 

sm^lli^b  grams*  c^tternftHy.  uh^ning,  lustre  inet;«t.  io*cn8ily ;  Qccprs  verjf  raiVly  mas^TC,  hut  'C<mb»* 

lie,  iDtepmecliate  between  temibfrd  an4  soft,  c(im-  monly  id  tinail  .yeaicles,  .in^r^wlAy  cjjri^talVized 

pietely  malleable,  pretty  flexible,  and  very  beavjf,  awJ  splenfJcfit.    XX  is  s«>fl,  fec^ilp^ cosily  frang^^kf, 

its  specific  gravity  being  about  15.6.  andhuavy.,   It  is  u^fiallj  toi^d  ^\%U  X>f9  i^tMnr 

Platihk  18  t>)e  least'  Ibslble  of  iiictals,  and  does  species  of  mercury,,  aud  js,  prj^c^  ^f«  ,%^  f^wf 

not  amalgamaie  wlib  mcronry.     It  has  hitherto  countrlci.    Jt  iras  first  disco^vea  ip  Uie.UAiwf»  of 

bc^it&>i9ii^  only  ib  sand  accompanied  with 'bthrr  the  Palatinate.  ,                  ■■,,,. 

mbtalvand  ia  proi^uced  1a  South  America,  and  fourth  ipuiet..    M^amal  U'^*4^  w  msrmrimi  Ir- 

jntolwbt'y  .lalso  <ii<>St.  Doaiiogo  and   Barbactoes.  patic^rtd    '  1..  •  •        >«  '  -       * 

nrom.1be  peouliai*  quatities  it  possesses  of  resist-  _           ,              .  »  .li  ••          iiwr-jwl  a/^ 

iit^.  thfl.taiiftatoqf  many  salts,  Vf  reuiainhi:?  unaU  ^.  Compact  mercur.al  iKer-ore,  U  6f  ib  lntt»rme- 

terecl  Jn  tHU  atr,  iird  of  Moeiving  a  flue  polish.  ^'^^  ^^'^^^V'  bcv>i^  tlark*ce4  ri«^  Mead-grey    oc- 

it  has!  bee»^r«nder6d  subservient  to  several  pur-  «""  n»w»ve,  is  gh*^nnig  nft,i„g^,iwW«.«Pter. 

pto^seii  iuMdumiistfy  aiid.>the  arU.       Se«  Pi-iri-  "*"y»  ^P*<}»^'  ^""^^^  ^ectjle    e%*,ly.||?mfi^»4e^a^«d 

MtiM.     •  .1     -  uncummooly  he^vy.     It  is.tUf^n^st^^^^qup^oii  ore 

/    '    \                                                    ,  of  mercury  at  Friaolio  Idria.,.     , ,,_           .,    ,- 

1     -     -..    I  r    .              .  fifth  tp§cm.     Cumahr*i     ^ 

,     ^     ,^^r*/4^i«,.     J&rwGWrfc  Dark-rcJ  cinnabar,  is  iirincinaliytf  a  p^ffe'ct 

This  is  divided  mtu  three  sub-species;  Cochineal  ml,  occuii  mas*ivo,^dlssfttiii^atHd;,  '  in 

1.  Gold.y«liov.pati>ve guW*  is^f  a  perfect  co-  blunl-cirnered  pieces,  in  membranes,  am6rpTiV^n«, 

lour,  corresponding'to  its  name.    It  seldom  occurs  dendritic,    frotkdse,     and     crystallized.      The 

nWVi?W|;'  pfteri  disseminated    in    lijcmbraoes^   in  crystals    are    small,   splendenb  eKt»rDa%,   aud 

i^htiUh  and  flaitish  pieces,  in  graius,  and  also  shining  tnternnlly^  .    The    masAiiw  aainvMhar    is 

efyititlffet-d  ifi  cub^»  6<tahedrons,  simple  tl^rec-  opcqur or  trmsleveflt  Ootids ttdges,  «ttrywift,c«c. 

s?di*d  p^^ramids,  ^arr.tt  dodecahj^dron?,  and  arutc  t^j,^  easily  frauicibl^  and  uaeolniMimly  ttrav^tv  • 

donble  eight-sided  pyramiirs.    EYtemol  lustre  of  BriRbt-red  ctnoabar  is  of  a  lively  sca»4ci^ml 

the  of^s^ffl  IS  8p1ei)d<nt; 'interna liy  it  is  gliih-  ooiloarj    it  ooctuft   naasivo  and  ;disae«tla«tod^  is 

iri«ring,>^at^%«QiHQ0iMenifip.     ItishoO,  com-  iuteroolly  gli0mrriii<;,  mbstanoetopaqtie^  slroak 

pkn^  BMitablr,  fltiHble..awid  tmcowim<ialy  heavy,  shining,  soils,  is  very  soft,  reotUin  «4#y'^wily 

II}i»«Hifld  hiireiartt^lMs,<iiiMfm(*Mited  hi  rrtt'ks,  frangible,  and  very  h^ajtfya    ^Batk  ^|an«>>tt»'  the 

aad.iia  grakisi  in-  aimoat  Akery  coanfty  of  tbe  ^me  covotries  with  quiclOiilves.    In  ldi»vap*in, 

world,  bat  .ooramonly  in  too  small  qnamitrea  to  and  Pem,  this  genus  is  iMst  aban^Mlu     is  «<k* 

be  oollo^ted  for.i»fe.i    Awsaiea  a«d  Afrka  supply  „ot  occor  i«  Notwsy,  Swedmv  Oreat  fivtew*.  ©r 

tbeJasitestquantklfla.    !>           '  Ireland.    From  the  ore  of  cinoalttr  4be  great* vt 

%,  BiBsa-yalho«^>  native*  gold,  is  pnnoipally  of  part  of  the  mercury  used  iu  cpp^n^rce  is  ob- 

the  osfoor  of  brass,  ormirt  disseminated,  eopillary,  tained.  '  ' 

iBoss-like,  rtticulatad^  and  hi  leaves,  also  crya-  "^      <  fr     ' 

tallized  in  thin  six-sided  cubeiy  i?nd  is   rather  •               •    l^^^J^  otwus.  .,»^Tfr,        .. 

lighter  than  the  preceding.      It  is  found  in  dif-  '  HM tpeiiif*    IMMilhi^.* 


..*•.*.  six-sided  pyramid*    doi:ble  three-sided  py I auv<U-, 
THIRD  GENUS.  M remrjf,  Scj  HYDRAnoYRDM.   '  and  hotlow four-«ined  ^ymmids.     tt  t&  6(»rt..i)«fi. 

fini  iPti'm.     ^mtive  mtfttiry,  $r  qMtUlver.  ^^"^1  malleable,  common  flexible,  aad  very  bcuvy 

.^       '  ,         .    ,.       , ,  •        .          •'■          •  when  pur^.    Tt  apt>ears  tb  beldnt  to  the  opmer 

yh9  colour  IS  tin-jvhitf :   it  ooriif^.  pa^wlly  ^^f^t^^  rotkii.  wh««  It  oecun.  Id  ^t^n*.;  ahd  is 

flpid  m|robuU.s,  IS  splqiideftt,  ami  Ji^  a  meUillic  ^,^,y  .^compdiied  wlth^h^avy  «pirff  "Ana  quartit. 

luslre,  does, qot  wet,  fei^sverBCi&ld,  ^^d  is  uii-  .    .            ^     .f  ^  ,j»  ..    v.j.  i    .h    „  •    <  ^ 

oimmoolir  b^a^Tj,   ,$efore  tjh^f  Wowpiy^  il  in  vola-  .              ?^f?*^/>'f''5f- . -^*/ffff?l'/'W'^i  .-.     - 

tili^ed..  without  any.Mntl).    Itj^^^kja^M^ny  foiwdlin  .     Tha  colour  if,  ii>|cvifm«fli«tp}MJS'c^  tiUMahite 

eiimUf  at  J^/iSj  ilt^oifcacs  l(i  fi  gwpypjict  Hpie.  md  a^r^r^iHM^i.^ PFFqf^WMah»»ijtn f^iii  ii^ 


M3»B  JLMHOG  Y; 


t.s;d«,  soft,  ma4  ■rf'iiifc>iiiy  (lagiyyd  IboaDB* 
-  tfnsiirf  ^,  J^s  of  rijie^  k  occun  in 
•►-•  oAated  of  cju«,  sp«r.  «c.  in  Spstio.  Ger- 


••j« 


J 


**■  fcw'ttwm  yqjfwg^  dttattnoatod;  globular, 
misfitl^rAi   »    »»ftwhti  seciite,  .«tt*  .wry 

i^:a*4  iifta,  aed  is  usvuJ^riMlad  whii':iiB- 
n««ricad  otfacr  niiiiera)«  in  Germauy  and 

•*^t»adu.  CarafiHu  iii9er-9re,  or  horm^rt. 
^  "-^mH  nioft  fnfottetoHy  a  p<?fli1-^fey.  of 
-  ■  •'^•i  if  rtttfeitsiiy .  It  DccilH '  inas.Hf\'e, '([ i«- 
-^.iatecibbraneV'biliyjVtnd  also'  trfi^ 
>i6oa>e«'a*tf  ip  acicWar  anrf  eipillaiy 
••^  It  if  isihte  ^"  K'ss  traiisliirelht,  soft, 
^^B^Ii^V/'-afKl  hfeayy.  U  roli tains  up- 
•^^^^^a/sOr<if/i«cI1ltoand  'always  in 
b  viddy  di^triinited  over  ilie  g-lobe,  \s\\t 
^xuAuoAh  America.      Jt  ia 


-^<»-»  faaad   it»'6oratrall,   and  receiTcs  its 
•~-  ■  tt^tiu^  like  horru 

^^*r^a*bHie»ai.Madc,  whence  in  name. 

JU*H^,  tfTsseU^inated^  and   in  vari.ns 

*»9f' rffl*M^*iTte«  of  colnsistence,  from 

•M,    ft  ^frt*  h  sbTdir  g  toeiallic  streak, 


ea&iljr  faogible,  s€cti|p,  and 
•  i  *•  foaod  with  nlrer-ptaQce  and 
'-  ■  a  Httu^rjr,    JSdbemia,    Norway,   and 

^<  ^k-btadnalft  lead-ftey  colour,  occurs 

^'.^■•«^  -disseiAJnatcd,  in  membra hrs, 

•  *ii^4  «rf!iitallizad  iti  cobes,  octahedrons, 

•|H4rtniiiirtnBii^  and  double  e%ht-atded  py. 

"^^    Eateroafly  it  is  ahimog  and  glistening ; 

ttdkcsroatew  fnm  shining  t«  gliateniupr, 

BiK?>Hir  loatoe,  -  It  «  soft,  mnifihstrlv 

f,  picCDf  flej^ble,  and  nflcomnionty  heavy, 

-aas niiwaaai  of  SOpartsof  pure  silvery  diid 

'  '3i*  in  ^iK,  .flAra^  with-  nstfnr  aHverflnd 

^TiUMiili^  lO'-Moifgaryi  ^usttAs,  «tMl  other 

o#^CiD9ipe*>%at  oioie^aftieQtarly  in 


¥ttM>^e/r  BritUif  siixter-glaM,       / 

*»'»;'«5ar  is  intermediate  betveen  iron-black 

'  ••i  kad-f:rey.'    ]fl  occurs  massive,  ilissenit- 

'-    »^icphf;w^%    aoA- fm^tntly  crystal- 

-    "!  ^^qijopilar  sii^-sided,  prisms^  auc)  rect- 

'-  bar.ii^  tabil^..     £iternal!y  jt  is  highly 

'-'-'A  Jfite^'iia^ty^^jJ^jmu^  anU.glistti^iui:. .  It 

T  U'fite,  .easily  (r^nsiluc,  .Afiouncvmiumjly 

.-•  <'.a*jifliog  uffWprds'of'.^b  paits  of  silver. 


*»j 


-ortf. 


QM^ae9<i4hvi«»9stalliiad  fFassfng^  from  Mml  to 
tranywealL   iU  «^«Bft,^ssctliey  aafrly  fraiigible, 

'l '''*»".'H»«fip»>«>P«wf hlwaviih^fl^irts,  ikHctimpa- 
Med.  Vkhi  other  vnrionraia^  and  iS'fband  in  ){obemia» 
lidngaKy()ICtir«a9VM<l'Other«5ttiMctf.   -^ 

The  colour  is  a  very  light  !cad-grej.  It  occurs 
massive  and  dissenrinated,  hil^  a  W<»fallic  lustre,  a 
shining  streak,  is  soC^i.tHg^My  flexible,  easily 
frangible,  and  heavy.  It  contains  large  quanti- 
ties oflead,  sulphur^  undliiitAnony,  and  scarct*ly 
10  parts  of  silver.  ,  lt,is  always  found  in  veins, 
aiul  chiefly  near  Prejberg. 

TVn/A  tfeciet.     Black  tilver-ore- 

The  principal  colour  is  iron-black,'  inclining  to 
«leel-35J^y.  It  occurs  maiisr\>,  dif^etnOi'site^r;  -and 
crytalRce^  in  three-sitfed  pvramftfs.  '  Iftf^rhaUy 
ft-1«sl>liiin?  wfth  a  mitfilltt'ltijitre':  U  Is  shitiU 
hard,   sectlle,  easily  firanglblc,  bnd  hWtJ-.    Sen 

Alt<9tltT0!lf; 

rxptu  OENusf    Co//^er»    See  pjj'RF^^-V' 

Firtt  tpigier .    Nairw  ewpfvi  .^.-■ 

The  aokmr  is  coppeiunKi,  but  fee^wenliyia^. 
nitihed.  U 'occurs:  massive,  disseminated,  and  in 
various  Qtlier  fonos,  hesides^^etng  cry stnliised.  m 
c«bes,  dodecahedrons,  &ic:  It  is  intermediate 
between  semihard  and  soft,-  aompIetelyanaH^ab/if, 
common  flifxible,  diiBcnitiy  frangiblei  and  very 
heavy.  ^  It  ia  usually  found  in  vems-aiid-sdnie- 
times  in  beds,  and  is«pnidnord  ta^C^ornmll^  Aq* 
glesoa,  the  Shetland  islands,  and  many  other 
countiies  of  Europe,  Asia,,  and  America.  Cop- 
per may  be  applied  to  n  vrt^.t  nnmber  of  useful 
purposes,  and  U  next  lo  Ifoft^tlie  rtost  necessary 
of  metals.  .     ..       ^     .  ^  7 

Compact  copper-glancp  js  usuiliy  ot,aji»rk 
lead-coloar,  passing  intu  bTackish-2:r»;y.  it\o9;u^», 
massive,  disstminatw),  in  mernbranei,  and' acpa- 
sionafly  ('hrystiijiriz^nj;  externally' shl'olnk  (pifr- 
nulty  between  shilling  and  glinteDing.  It  ii  Wt, 
perffeclly  sectile,  eaiily  frangible,  and  he^^jr.    / 

Third sfetitts.  ^VarfijtMtidafper^rrzr'.   *-- 

,  Its  colour,  when  duic,  is  ifiteiteedBirte  heiii^en 
copper-red  nod  piiichbeeh^oam^.  but  Stiso^n  bfe- 
ooaies  t^rnifthed.    It  oocnrfr  masstv^t^  ilJtniiUiBt- 

,Mia  pU(«6,  meinbranesv  atod  crjntalliettl  ihioe- 
tiOi^iyma^  Jt  is  aoift,  slightly  sectiie^  ^xasdy 
frangible,  and  heavy;  and  iefsiindin  bedaoehw, 
jBud  ^u^  vf'difierent.fQraiatMMis^/iB>.Caru»all, 

/and  .ivarioiia.parta.  «C  icontinental.  £uni|w.^.^it 

.yiekls.aboui  70  parts  MTpute  copper*     . 

'^  P9mr4k' tp^ii.     Cptr  tyniet. 

V^en  frejih,  Us  cofo'ur  is  fara^ s-y^jW',  .'of  d(f- 
fercfit  shades  accordins:  to  its  richness.  ,  It  occurs 
rua;isive,  disseminated  in  mcti^br^Qes,.  .&c^and 
also  crystallized  ^n  vprious  tigiirc^I/ j[<:xVei}^iaJiJy 
it  Is  infcrmerCa^  bc^wepp  «,lisicnio«  ar^d  ^iUioMifr, 
internally  5ofi ;  is.  btlneva  &cii;iiJjard,aiiid  soft, 
brittle,  easily  fVanglble",  and  heavy.  ^^ 

'•  1  I. ,  •ji*  j'  '  ^"      ''        *      '     '    I  li  '■ 

Fifth  spedts.     WhiU  copper  ere 

Is  of  an  intemirdiate  colour  betWcen  sjrcr- 
*rbite 'aii*  l)rbi^ze-yVri6wr 'Wurt  nias-siH-^  aiid 
dis^cmhiattd  J 'Is  tnteVnliliygrisfbill»^,  mu  a  Se- 


i»       (  »•   1  -       .  . 

^■wii^y^^^n  i$  iftCenoedtele.  bet  worn  qo- 
'^(«4  ^.i«ad^reyi  1^  Off^iirs  inesttvc, 
./  fei.  fe^ic,  in  membranes,  and  crys*-^  Itollic  fiMr^';  Vaftcr  scrfV,  feul^;  easffv^fd^i^KbK. 

"  «  «jnlajiiBbr  aix-i&le^  priiihs.    It  is  ex-    and  htiivjl  Wii  ftm.id  \tt  teini^mi  niltiehif  beds 

TVte%Ms{v^^rifjtieii  iire 


ana  nt'av'       .._  .- .>,vi..^  ,.,  .viiivami  «niucriii  l<cub 

ii>  prihmlvemcJ^tains,  irrid  is  liroduced  in  CoiW 
^^,  It'^mkt^tit  pkris  of^GeriMiy;  itj  Siberia. 
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asd  in  South  Anerica ;  Hut  it  it  one  of  the  ramt 
•pecict  of  copper  ore. 

Sutti  tpeeUi.     Grty  to^pw  tre^  vr  Ftii  wt* 

The  most  common  colour  is  steeUgrey :  it  oc- 
core  massive,  diseemioatedy  and  also  crystallisod 
iu  tetrahedrons,  octahedrons,  and  garnet  dodeca* 
hedrons. .  It  is  more  or  less  semihard,  brittle,  ca> 
sily  franj:ible,  and  heavy;  aod  is  found  in  the 
newer  primitive  rocks,  and  likewise  in  transitive 
and  floetz  rocks,  in  several  mines  of  Cornwall,  in 
(rennany,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  Siberia,  and 
Chili,  it  IS  usaally  smelted  on  account  oif  the 
copper  it  contains. 

Snudh  tptus,     C^er  kUUt- 

The  colom'is  usually  intermediate  between  bloe- 
ish  and  brownish-black :  it  occurs  massive,  or. 
disseminated,  and  as  a  coating,  to  other  ores  of 
copper;  is  always  more  or  less  cohering,  and 
heavy,  containing  from  40  to  50  parts  of  copper. 
It  is  usually  found  with  copper  pyrites,  &c.  and 
is  produced  in  Silesia,  Germany,  France,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Siberia.  Sometimes  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Eigkth  tpteUt*    Rtd  tapper  ft. 

Compact  red  copper  is  usually  of  a  dark  rochi- 
neal-red  colour :  oecnrs  massive,  in  mvmbrmies, 
crowded,  amoipboos,  and  also  disseminated*  In- 
ternally it  is  giimmeritig,  inclining  to  glistening, 
with  a  semimetallic  lustre:  it  isopaque,  semihard, 
brittle,  easy  frangiUe,  and  heavy. 

JfimA  speeiei,     Tili  mre* 

Earthy  tile  ore  is  usually  of  a  red  hyacinth 
colour;  massive^  diftsepiinated,  and  incrusting 
copper  pyrites;  is  intermediate  between  friable 
and  solid,  soils  slightly,  is  almost  always  coherent, 
and  is  heavy.  It  is  found  in  veins,  commonly 
accoiupanied  with  native  copper  ore  aad  mala- 
chite. 

Earthy  copper  azure  t«  of  a  smalt-bloe  colour; 
usually  friable,  aod  disseminated ;  is  composed  of 
dusty  particles,  docs  nut  soil,  is  chiefly  cohering, 
and  approaches  to  beav}*.  it  is  found  in  small 
quantii'up,  usually  accompanird  with  malachite 
and  copper  grceo.*  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
in  Norway,  and  Siberia. 

EU^tKth  gpee'iH,     MalticAitf,  which  see. 

« 

The  principal  colour  is  verdigris-green,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity:  it  usoalty  occurs 
massive,  disseminated,  and  coating  malachite:  is 
iutemally  shining;  more  or  less  translucent,  s«ft, 
not  ^cry  brittle,  easily  frangible,  aod  intermediate 
between  heavy  and  not  particularly  heavy.  Jt  is 
found  in  the  same  geoguusitic  situation  with  mala- 
chite, in  Cornwall  and  other  cuuotrics,  but  is 
rare. 

Tkirletntk  tptties,    Ir^m^lti  *tpptr  gretn. 

Earthy  irooshot  copper  green  is  usually  of  an 
oHvt»-green  colour :  occurs  massive,  and  dissemi- 
nated ;  is  dull,  soils  a  little,  su!t,  pasfting  into 
friable,  not  very  brittle,  easily  frangible,  and  nut 
^rtlcularly  heavy. 

The  colour  }#  an  ettieralM-^i^pen.  It  oceun  ?n 
cryttalKsfd  -  sivaidM'  ^riims/  which  are  eirttfr* 


D«llyaod  iotenially- thiiiiniri  with' a  vitrttoua  la** 
tre,  and  translucent*  It  ia  semihard,  brittle,  and 
not  partfcttlarif  heavy ;  ami  ia  feuild  in  tke  rr • 
motor  partsof  the Euasian dotDinioM,  and  on tli* 
Chioeae  frontiflfi. 

FtfltuUksptda.    (Upper  mkm 

Is  usually  of  an  emerald-green  colour;  it  or- 
cnrs  mas«iv«,  disseminated,  and  occasionally 
crystallized  in  very  thin  six-sided  tables.  Ejittr- 
nally  it  is  smooth  and  splendent,  internally  splcn> 
dent,  with  a  pearly  lustre.  The  massive  varietifca 
are  translucent ;  the  ciy stall ized  transparent.  It 
is  soft,  sectile,  not  very  brittle,  nor  pailicularly 
heavy  ;  and  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  veins 
in  Cornwall,  where  it  passes  under  the  umicirntitit: 
name  of  foliatic  arseniat  of  copper. 

I 

The  colour  is  sky-blue,  sometimes  paisin;  into 
verdigris  green.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  sidaII, 
flat,  double,  four-sided  pyramids;  is  externally 
shining;  translucent,  soft,  rather  brittle,  and 
very  easily  frangible.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
only  in  Cornwall. 

StvewUentk  tptAtt.     OBvem  ere. 

Foliated  oliven  ore  is  of  a  perfect  olive-green  : 
seldom  occurs  massive,  usually  in  drusy  crusts^ 
and  in  small-  cryitals,  presenting  acute  rboso- 
boids,  and  oblique  four-sided  prisma.  IntMnnlly 
it  is  glistening,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  ia 
very  soft,  sectile,  and  heavy  in  a  low  degree;  nod 
haa  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Cornwall. 

fJJBTil    OBNUS.      Lrm, 

Pint  tpeeiis,    AVifvr  irm 

Is  of  a  light  tteel-grey  colour,  incljoing  to  &iU 
ver  white.:  it  has  hitherto  been  fouud  only  ramoy*^ 
internally  it  is  intermediate  between  glimmering 
and  glistening,  with  a  perfect  metallic  lustte,  and 
n  hackly  fracture.  It  is  between  soft  and  scini* 
hard,  perfectly  malleable,  common  flexible,  diS* 
cultly  frangible,  and  uncommonly  heavy.  Hi« 
therto  it  has  been  (bund  only  in  loose  masses  oa 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  a  rare  produc* 
tion. 

Common  iron  pyrites  ia  usually  of  a  perfbet 
bronze-yellow  colour :  it  occurs  massive,  disaeni.. 
nated  in  membranes,  and  also  crystallised  in 
cubes,  octahedrons,  dodeeahedrons,  icosabedrons, 
and  leuzite  crystals.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  aod 
heavy,  and  when  rubbed  or  f truck  with  steel,  emits 
a  strong  sntphureoqs  smeH.  It  occurs  in  almoat 
etery  kind  of  mineral  repository,  but  most  com. 
monly  in  granite ;  iti  geographic  distribution  is 
equally  extensive,  but  it  is  principally  valued  on 
account  of  the  sulphur  which  may  be  estracted 
from  it  by  sublimation. 

TbM  tpenm,    Ill€*gme$u  (yrkee 

Is  of  an  intermediate  colour  between  beonzs. 
yellow  and  copper-red :  it  occurs  massive  and  dis- 
seminated ;  is  internally  shining,  with  a  metallic 
I\is1re,  passes  from  banl  to  semirhard,  is  brittle^ 
easily  frangible,  and  heavy.    It  Ms  attracted  by 
Jfhe  magnet;  is  found  only  hs  primitive  moun« 
>eains^  in  Caemhrronshlre.  m  sevenl  paitsof  Cer- 
hhany,  in  Norway  and  Slbetia ;  and  f^  used  for 
the  same  potpotes  ik  onthmon*  pyrites. '         '    ' ' 
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i»'«f  Ml  iroo* 
_  diffoiBuiaM,  wi4  alio 
octiiiedrDiMa  and  §inict 
leeUogniat  Ibar^ided  prims. 
;  initraaUy bciireaiipleii- 
^,  vkli  a  metellic  histne :  it  in* 
Wtveen  hard  and  lODihardy  brittle, 
a^  boecvn  most  frequently  in  primi- 
»Ka^i8k  and  It  Iband  fa  thfe  Sbetlandt, 
-  TT^  M  Gftvyin3r«  and  otiier  codatries, 
-kVstr  S^elea.  Wbeo  pure,  it  affordt  excel- 


pw  -•: 


•,•0 


vttb 


iim  glance  is  osnally  of  a  dark  tteel- 
teveral  dtfl^rent  shadet.  It 
lataiTe  %fid  dittcfniiiatfedj  and 
IB  fiat,  douUe,  thrl^.gided  p)r* 
-^^  td  ia  double  Un^e-tided  pyiainidt. 
^J^^K-7  it  alternates  ftom  splendent  to 
'  '  ^\  'otentally  it  is  most  commonly 
-J   *'   \\\s  hard,  brittle,  bcavy,  and  rather 

-  :  'i^ble-  It  occurs  In  b^s  and  reins 
r.:*  md  transitive  mountains,  and  is 
•1  cnsidErable  quantities   in  Sweden  and 

-  tik^  aiid  affords,  when  smelted,  an 
-:  ^(Jeable  iron. 


Reddle  ts  of  a  Itgfat  bRnriii^b»red,  pvsiiig  inCD 
cherry-ftd  ?  Ic  ooctirt  only  mtssiTe  ;  soils  stioogly, 
add  writes,  is  lectilci  easily  frangible,  and  rather 
heavy.  It  is  chiefly  found  \h  the  n^wer  ehtf-tlate, 
and  is  produced  ptctty  abundmily  in  Germany  and 
Siberia.  The  coarse^  tarietlet  are  used  by  the 
ctrpenter,  the  finer  by  the  ftaififer,  umletf  the  name 
of  red-chalk. 

Elevmtk  tpeeles.    Btg  inm-§r€. 

Morass  oit  Is  of  a  y^tfow*>btown  cSeleur,  soow- 
times  finable,  sometimes  coherent,  and  occort 
massive,  corroded,  in  grains,  and  tuberose.  It 
soils  pretty  strongly,  feeU  meagre  but  line,  and  is 
lightish. 

Twiipk  tpteht.    Bine  ifm-^tHB, 

When  fresh  it  is  whitish,  but  soon  bctoches  of 
an  indigo-blue  colour,  of  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity; it  occurs  massive,  disseminated,  and 
thinly  coating ;  the  particles  are  dull  and  dusty ; 
it  soils  slighdy,  feels  fine,  and  Is  lightish,  tt  is 
found  in  nests  in  clay-beds,  and  other  situitions, 
in  the  Shetland  isles,  Iceland,  Sweden,  and  Si- 
beria. 


Hid  trvm-ittme. 

rstb.     The  colour  is  intermediate  be- 

^-re*!   and   brownish-red.     It  occurs 

->  '«b'.r,    massive,    sometimes  coating 

--  "^atfed,  and  ia  composed  of  scaly  par^ 

'  V!)  are  gUitmeriog,  and  have  a  semi* 

"^  te^e.     It  soils  stivngly,  feels  greasy, 

-   >*tv  heavy.     It  is  foond  osoally  in  %'eins, 

'^  ia  primitive  mountains  in  Lancashire, 

"-'  Xorway,    Germaoy,   and  Cbtlt,    and 

^  JSB  frotb  it  of  ao  intermediate  colour 

"^  '  ^teA-^ttj  and  cloTe-broim,  and  is  be- 

-~^*4c  and  solid.     It  occurs  massive,  eoat- 

nms,  itc.  and  is  composed  of  scaly  par- 

^  ^sasraad  gSiatenin;,  with  a  metallic  los- 

-ts'la'stmngty,  feels  greasy,  and  is  very 

b'4  (oatBoaly  foand  liniag  dnisy  cavities, 

*svk^¥!astfte,  in  the  Shetland  isles,  in  various 

^  if  Gexmaof^,  and  in  Chili. 

*:*  padpal  colour  is  a  li^bt  yellowisb-jrrey, 

*  -  '.  us  apoanre  to  the  air  or  heat,  changes 

'-  ziif  Of  black.     It  occurs  massive,  disse- 

-^^  wth  pyramidal   impressioos,  in  plates, 

• :  TT^td^zrd.'    It  is  found  in  granular  distinct 

''f-M^  commaoly  translucent  on  the  edges, 

"siui,  sot  very  briCtIa,  eaaiiy  frangible,  and 

-''   Uiicbiefly  oonfinfd  lo  the  primitive  and 

^'i  toa£3km\  and  ts  ptoduced  ih  small  quan- 

'•^  « tscbad,  Seatlasd,  and  Inrland ;  but  on 

'  *^a»t  a  is  in  mom^  places  very  abundant, 

'xirji  sn  iioa  which  is  excellently  adapted 

TSaAiftAM.     Blmd  irm-Htm. 

^KtUaekfattn-ttooe,  is  of  an  intermediate 
^xeaeKablarith-blacfc«  and  dark  steel-grey : 
'  >^  omnev  tobemae^  lenifbrm,  Ste.    It  is 

r,  and  heavy. 


Friable  green  iron-earth  is  of  a  sisktn-gseen  co* 
loar,  occurs  massive  and  disseminated,  is  more 
or  less  cohering,  soft,  fine,  easily  frangible,  and 
intermediate  between  ptrticulariy  heavy  and 
heavy. 

Fwurttfilih  spetitt,     Cmit  mv. 

The  colour  Is  olive-gfeeDf  of  diffefeat  degvies 
of  intensity;  it  occurs  n^ssive,  and  ciystalliaed 
in  small  cubes,  is  translucent,  soft,  brittle,  and 
not  particularly  heavy.  It  is  found  in  Veins,  but 
hitherto  only  in  Cornwall.    See  Fbbbum. 

SkVBRTH  OEM?S.>    Ltod. 

Firit  iftiiti*    Ltadglmnu. 

Common  lead  glance  is  of  a  ftcah  lead-»grey 
colour,  of  different  degrees  of  intensity ;  it  oc- 
curs massive,  disseminated,  in  membranes,  &c. 
and  also  crystallized  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  four- 
sided  prisms,  six-sided  prisms,  and  three-sided  ta- 
bles. It  is  sofi,  sectile,  externally  easily  hfangible, 
and  uncommonly  heavy;  and  is  found  in  veins 
and  beds  in  primitive,  transitive,  and  (loetz  moun- 
tains, at  lead-hills  in  Lana^hire,  Derbyshiroi  and 
several  other  counties  of  England,  Scotland*  and 
Wales;  besides  being  widely  diffused  over  other 
parts  of  the  riobe.  it  is  most  frequently  woriied 
as  an  ore  of  lead,  but  sometimes  at  an  ore  of 
silver. 

Second  speeia,     Bimt'-Uad  9r» 

^  Is  of  an  intermeiliate  colour  between  dark  in- 
digo-blue and  lead-grey;  it  occurs  massive,  and 
crystallized  In  perfect  six-sided  prisms,  is  soft, 
sectile,  easily  frangible,  and  heavy,  and  is  found 
in  veins  with  other  minerals  of  the  same  class, 
but  is  altogether  a  rare  fussil,  nor  has  it  hitherto 
been  di^^covered  In  Britain. 

Third  ifHtti*     Bwwm  Lud  olru 

Is  of  a  hair-brown  colour  of  difierent  degrees  of 
intensity;  it  occurs  massive,  and  crystallized  in 
six-sided  prisms,  is  feebly  translucent,  soft,  not 
very  brittle,  easily  frangible,  and  intermediate 
between  heavy  and  tfncommonly  heavy.  It  is 
found  in  veins,  acoompaaicd  jwitb  other  minerals, 
in  Oobemia,  Hungary,  Brittany^  and  Saiony. 


M  IN  EJR  A  LO  G  Y. 


The  colouf  is  gr«yish«^lac1c.  Of  dif&rent  dcrrers 
of  intensity;  it  occurs  massiVe*  disseminated,  a^id 
crystallized  in  six-sfded  pilitms  \*  einerAQrHy  ts  *  usu- 
ally s(>lendent,  iDtvmklly^lhtrig  w^^h  tlhtieHrtVBii- 
tjne  lostre^is  rather  brittle, easily  fran^ble,tLRtfh^ty. 

It  is  found  in  veins,  and  almost  alWays  aecohi- 
panied  with  other  kinds  of,  lead*>of^,  at  lead-htlls 
>in  Scotland,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  other  mineral 
countries. 

The  colour  is  white,  but  has  vaHou's  shades;  ie 
o(5curi  massive,  disseminated,  in  membranes^  but 
most  commonly  crystallized  in  piisma  and  pyra- 
mids, Df  diflferenr  fifi^res.  Eateroally,  it  is  spe- 
cular splendent,  internally  between  aplendent  and 
gfistenin^,  Wrth  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  Ss  soft, 
brittle)  VeiTy  eaiily  (Vangible,  and  heavy,  and  is 
foond  in  thoftt  places  whece  the  other  ftpeciea  oc- 
cur, in-  Kn|;laVid,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 
Nexrto'lead  gbnce  it  is  the  most  common  of  the 
lead  <nt^,  but  16  sddbm  in  sufficient  abundatice  to 
become  an  object  to  the  metallurgist. 

Its  coldtif  is  giass'gfeen,'  of  various  shades  ;  it 
gencraHy  occiirs  trystallized,  in  six-sided  prisms, 
is  afways  tmnslucent,  soft,  rather  brittle,  very 
e^ily  frangible,  and  heavy.  It  is  produced  in  Scot- 
land aTid  other  countries,  and  is  lometimes  con- 
founded wijh'the  pttcedifig  species. 

Its  general  colour  i.;  a  hyactnth-T^(i;  it  occurs 
massive  bur  ''kiA:ly,  somefimes  in  membranes, 
but  1(Ao&  'ct>mm6n1y  cryttallncsl  in  broad 
oMfquf  'fMr*sldctl '  prrsma,'  it  btth  exteraaUy 
and  ^  Utemally  spteVkAmv  'veiy.  ioff«  bavwen 
brfttle'  ^d'  ^cliW,  eamly  fronigible,  and  he  ivy. 
It,  is'Vbt^nd' Ih  t^ins^in  gneiss  and  mira  ^laic, 
at*t;ditit»A^hM  ^ivh  other  insils'  of  the  same  kind, 
itf  ■  JVaitris,"  Sii««wf,  aAd  Sibeiia,  aiid|on  accouat 
of- its''bekiM»fill  oalonr*  is:  dnc%  >uttd  as  a 
pi^ifnt:'  •     i  .  i   V      • 

'fti  ])rifu^  colOli^"ir  tMW^Iknr;  it.is  pcne- 
lally  crystallize.4  i"  rectanguUr  four-sided  tables, 
cubes,  octahcJrAr.^,  ^quiangalitt  elish^Sldcd  tablcA, 
sMdMMd  ei^lK-siddd  pyiaroids.  •  lis{cmaliy«  it  u 
«htfiliig<<a«d  vAikxnh^  mMniaUgr  gUianing,  with 
a  tiMin0u»1«sira:;  h'if  naashicem,  coftv  between 
bHttlb^vnd  a»«tiltf,  cnly  fmogibbt  an4  heavy.  It 
is  found  in  compact  lime-stone  in  Carinthiai  fuid 
some  other  countries  of  the  continent. 

VhHk  tpmUi.     Lent  ^rld,  m  mtriei^fffrnd. 

Tiie  colour  tayeHowi»h-giey  and  greyish  vvhite; 
itfM^flurs  only  crystallized  in  octahedrons  of  dif- 
f«r«Bt  tiguffn.  ExtcfiiaUy  \%\s  shininp:,  interuaily 
spleodeitt,  with  MO  adomjtulMie  lustre.  U  is  of- 
teu  semi-transpareot,  rather  brittle,  and  heavy, 
and  is  found  ms  £eoilMd,  AngltMH,  |Ui4^ Spain. 


aiOHTU   GtNUS. 


m. 


iii 


The  colour  is  intermediate  between  sterl-grcy 
and  bres6-yeTlb#*;  it  ocMrs  .iAl%stre  and  disaemi* 
tMlbd.  /lase^aaUfi  ia«littenMi|(»  alul  ba%»  mrtaU 
IvrJoatre,  i«  vtenbanly.  britHet '.^Miiy  ,frawMe, 
and  h«!aiiy.  -It^mdt4ieas)l}% aadhap-ktliiW^iMMnft 
foanddulyiivCorttWaU.        •  <   ..    >     •!!,  i- / 

' "  'Scotia iifdeV:-  TiMticnt.  '         '      '* 

Xbe  miMt  GQip^D^  avium*.  \»  ^blacki^b-brown  ; 
it  oci^r^  mas&Iyie,  di««pi^nated»  in  rolicU  px^cc*, 
in  graiuff  like  sand,  but  most  fru|ueiitly  f:iy>^ 
lAllixed  in  pri^t^iu  and  py  (aiuictii  of  (lifTtrcr^  fi^«ircs. 
Xnternuily  it  ia  shvoint;  oud  gtiiitcuii.^,  it  y]cI«J« 
a  gr^yisb-w^itfv  strfa^i  >*  bardt  easily  f^aagibk-, 
bnttie,  and  \^vy  beav^'.  It  u>  IVuluI  only  }n  pri- 
mitive rocks,  and  is  confined  tM  a  few  siiMaJUuJi>« 
U)^  all  the' tin  genus. ,.      ,  ., 

The  most  usual  colour,  is  l\air-bro\vn,  of  difler- 
eut  degrees  of  intensity ;  it  occurs  usually  in 
rolled  pieces,  aometimes  reaifiaiiA  ivtith  iuapres- 
siuus.  It  is  found  usually  in  large  and  coarse  kt'^k* 
nular  diittiiict  coogjcJUous,  if  Qj|^(^ue«  ha^^,  V^*^^ 
Uc,  easily  frangible,  and  uucomniouly  bba^vy.,.  \t 
is  infusible,  and  bitbcrlo  has  only,  been  Cuued 
iu  Cornwall  io  alluvial  Uad,^ac9qmpa^;e4  with 
tin  stone,    See€TAi«MUi«. 

•  '4.  /  «       '  • 

Fint  tfftciett  ITative  StfmtHh,  '  *' "- 

ll5  colour  is  silver-wbite,  with  an  inclisaiioo  to 
red  ;  it  occurs  mas»-ivc,  %lis8en)MtH  io  Jeav«>5iy 
rrticuintea,  and  crystallised  ni  smnU  foar^pUlMl  ta. 
bks,  and  in  small  and  iudistuiet  cubcs,l«»4  flhtut 
sided  pyramMs.  It  is  soil/.  8ecftilev-rtether<difla- 
ealtly  fraocTht4>,  and  oncoBkmondyJ«a«y]  Mid.  is 
fbuod  in  veiuH  ill  prniiUrv«inoa»laiif«tn  Snooiay, 
and  other  pam  of  the  oeotiHCBiirbalat  ia  ii<kibt- 
ful  if  produced  i»  Biitaio.  >    > 


■1    i 


J 


:    • 


# 

The  colour  U  a  light  lead^nr'^V  ;  it  ocrurs  mas- 
sive, dis&ominated,  and  iu  uciebl«r«iid  dn^A^ry 
crystals';  it  soil*,  inclkifs  t»' saoole/' n 
fraitfo hlv,  a;id  hewy.  It  ia  Awbd  iilmaytf  ip  ««« 
and  t5  (ihually  acci>mpaui*d  with  itntiva  bi 
chitdy  iu  Suxoity,  Bohemia,  and  Hiiosacy*.-      t 

The  colour  is  u  straw-yclluw,  pa^^iu^  iuto^c^^lier 
neishbT'iuirig  shixlct;  it  i^i  ni^i^soc  and  di^ac;^]. 
natcJ,  opftque,  swft,  »c»^  very  bntl|e^  .easily  jlun- 
gible,  and  li<:a\y.  This  iniurral  M  rai;e,Vtu!|  st;em« 
to  be  con&iiid  to  a  f«ur  pfaces  Ui  Saxpof  au^d  Uu« 
hernia.    See  Bismutum.  ' 


I . 


HCohfraiitifiad  earth  i«  usually  oT  a  yclWi^h- 
gr^'  col{H?rs>.«|;  ocean  massive,  is  iflteroDlly  plim- 
mdriti  Himnllj  irrpng'Tf ,  atift,  inclining  to  s^ctile, 
Miaily  frangible,  and  heavy.  It  la  found  in  primi- 
tive Hma*8tone  in  Oerbyshtiv,  Scotland,  ilkd-  nmy 
QtltcT  coaatiiasi'.<  9i^Ftvy^cM» 
'-  •'«'•  ^      -       ♦.   ' 


TENTH  OENTfl.      JRW^. 

Ftni  tpuiet.     Bleade, 

Yellow  blende  Is  of  a  dark  wax  and  anlphar  yeU 
low  ODlottr  $  it  nsanlly  ooeura,iiiftsaive  aMi^Hlipsc. 
niiitated,  but  ii  aoatttimes  itrfilallijied;  i«  ft«^ 
angular  four-aided  prisms;  itiaihHiin^aAd»fibri)<- 
dent  both  externally  and  internally,  Hiili  an  n«la- 
mantine  lustre ;  laibami  in  UvgK  mi<I  «oa^ML  j^. 
ntfkir  distinct  ooneraiiona,is  nsooUy  lrai»al«H)cot, 
•emihArd,  brittle,  easily  'ffnngt6>i  ami  baary. 
it  phosptroreacet  wlun  r^»b<d  iti  tlw d*lk;  iiwuni 


minerAlo  g  V, 


'"t^Ks^f  la  IrmnsitiTe  moaatains  in  Bo- 
.  I  otbcr  pans  of  ■Q^KiftiAiiy. 


! 


.  Theco]Q^r  is  a  Btraw-yeIIow»  of  various  degree* 

^  ,  •    '  of  jaj£osit/;ifc  seldom  occurs  mas^ve  and  dis- 

'ispcau^-  Cjaiamtmft  r  _  seipjnated,  Wt  iisually  #»  a  coating  on  crystuU 

i«  yelMtoabw^ityf  .whicfc     uf ^r«y,9ii,timphy  ore.    It  is  dull,  jjofl,  not  very 

-  :u74hAdts :  it'iKCtttfB     briule,  nor  panicular]y1)eavy.    It  is  fotind  always 

.  rort  odod*  &c.lanl     iuvciasi,  iu  different  parts  of  Oermany,  and  is 

^>vrBd[lidS|    aofl    evideutly  £ouad  by  tbe  decompositiQu'  of  jgrey 

i.e  splendent    aatimony  ore.    See  Stibium. 

i   <'ii:iin^  and 

TWELrru  osNus.    C$M» 

ffirti*p«cui.     Wkftf  tiMt  9re, 

i  When  freib  fraetamd  llie  colour  is  usuf  Uy,  tin- 
vime;  it  occnra  laassive,  disjeminatedy  icc^^and 
also  crystaltiaed  ia  cubes  and  diM^k  four-sided 
pyramids.  It  ia  fbnad  ia  eoarse,  smU,  aJid  ftae 
irnsnii(ar  distinct  coDCKtiosft  I  is  ««miJbar4f  Wktle, 
not  TQiy.difllualtly  frangtblci  and  .heavy,  |t 
easily  oielts  before  the  blowpipe,  emiM  a  strong 
ariteaical  sbidl,  and* yields  M.  wIm^  metallic  glo- 
ttale.  It  Qinally  occors  in  beds  in  primilive 
monntaiiis,  and  is  fonnd  in'  Swadcn ,♦  Kor wy»  and 
Silesia.  ■    .r 

On  the  freeh  ^raotujre  ita  c<^lour  is. lig^  steel- 
grey  indiniog  to  while,  bi^i  \\  becppfes  tarnished 
by  exposure;  it  occurs  only  ma«siv^y  .d)f:temmated, 
tubifonn  and  specular;  internally  it  if  glim- 
mering or  glisteniaf.  with  /^  jneUJHc  lustre,  is 
found  in  thick  and  curved  |aiQe)lar^dislinct  coik 
cretions,  and  is  produced  in  Cornwall,  Norway, 


.:-.  -mail  and  fine 

-,  i^  j» e m i hard j' not 

'  ''.^nj^iblejandhttiavy; 

;i  tl  :>ctz  fimestoiie  fMmr- 

.  iruo-ochre/lew^-ghiiice, 

^     :\  iM  all  the  mTnecbontifefl  of 

.*l.in'i,  in  Germany;  and  o^b^ 

c-t:;:rirnt  ;  and  when  purified  and 

*«i  fir>r  the  fiabfication'of  bHiSS,  which 

gf  aiae  nad  copper.    Sen  Zl n cu m • 


cirkfrra  cfcitvs.-   Axi^tmiiy. 


"Vnlesr  H   perfect   th»<wfrHe:   it 
'^'^  ^Rc&Riated,  Tentform,  and  probably 
"^-i^rsi;  in- the:  freth  frsctnre  it  is   spleo- 
'-:  itf  bas  m   ^;lt^t^f1ic   lustre.     It  is  found 

-'^'^roBTse,  smaH^  and  fine  granular  distinct 
'"  JSi^  h  lofts  6«ctrte,  easily  frangible,  and 

^wkm  ckfree.     It  is  produced  In  veins 

'•^'sriMd'Hi  the  Hitvz,  and  disseminated 

'»«in.W«te,pn»oriland,io  Sweden  i  but    ^^'^ZZ^Mi^'^lM^. 

'-*iieral. 

Third  tp^^p  '  CMi^^iBfct^ 

,,       .  The  oolour  ia  a  silver-wliitm  fHgbtly  Jinclining 

tamonyH>re.  is  usually  of  a  ^^  w^^y, .  it  j.  oommoBly^  mawive^  <U«aei«ii- 

eotaaiv  oc4h«rs  massiiie,  dissemi-  „,^^  aotoatimea  cryataMvoiin  difforen^forn^a; 

HMially  m  mcmbrtnea;  internal-  j^  eateraally  ap»tfident^%itarnaHy.bef«wen  •shla- 

0i»lKni«  wiih  »  "wtalijcU  stw,  j^^  ^^  glistening  and  bas.«  netillic  [s^^,   Jt 

L  ^^I^J^fiS^'^*  t?*^'    *»  semihard,  brittle,  and  not  f  eiy  easUy  frJ|pgibla; 
-    '     in  tbe  streak.    It  is    ^^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  wittotBol,  enita  a9  ars^ical 

smell.  It  is  iband  in  veins  in  rariona  formations, 
in  the  different  mine  countries  of  the  coiMtaantof 
Europe;  and  from  it  the  frreatest  part  of  the  co- 
balt in  comifncirce  h  obulned,  whMi  is  highly 
useful  in  the  maftolaotvre  ofKhMs,  Mfid  af  a  p^t. 


\^j^ifs .'     G><jf  cniiMonj/  ore* 


i  %  Sweden  and  sobk  other  oui»t/ies»  but 
-  mrax  ftal>>spedes. 


QOlour,  occnrs  only  ory&tal- 

four-4idcd  tables,  is  internally 

lie   lustce;   is  soft,  rather 


aad  h^amy^    in  Coraivall  it  is  found  of 


^  f>l9ar  ik«alSerry*re<f;  K'  occurs  massive, 

'"-  r^  m%iiiSnA^!#,  bat  mo«t  fi«q«eatly  in  de- 

*-  cip.ifarir  cf^iifs;    bc«h  extl*rnally  and 

i^!!y'rt  V  $)nibTf)|6  ^^  ^^^  ^^  adamantine 

t    ft  is  &fKr  ih '  cbaftfe,' small ,  and  Kmgish 

t-.'iitT  detract  coDcrctions,  is  opaqne,  not  rery 

-  >.  isd  ea&df^  frangihle;  but  is  a  very  rare 


Bfikjfesit^,^  JF^f  OMfmoKjf  ore. 

fatjttausifiBni  fAaw^^hite  to  seTeral 

^enan  massive   and   jn 

ki^^i  faitt  most  commpny 

rtfluo^ttiai    £»ur-stded  taJMcts, 

aiMrcaiJillair  ccystala.    It 

Ltaasali.fninMlar 
tcofit^iMft^ 'hither 
tb^Wovpipe;  it  btenfiiea  wholly 
-v^2ed.    It  is  foond   in  veins  in  Bohemia, 


Famtktpefui,     BH^kefiaU  ore^    ' 

Earthy  Mack  cobalt  -ore  la  of-  afti  intwiiwfflintg 
colour  between  hnrowmsh  and  jhlaehrik»b)ack|  is 
composed'  of  dull,  dusky  particle^  vfhioh  soil  a 
little,  ostiaUy  coberlMirf  tf reak  j&itiingV'Wid!  «ery 

li^ht.  •  -     'n  f  :      .-  ,  -^  ^.  :  ,.     .  . 

Fifth  ifeeiet.     l6r^m  MtUkkre      '  '  •    ' 

I»iif  «>Kv«iv^rawir  oakMUy  'PM«nf 'MflliBes 

into  other  neighbouring  shades ;  it  occurs  mas- 
sive and  di;jseminaf^,^fs;ilittfrtilAiy^^oll,'  ioft^ 
sectfle^  easily  frangible,  aiid  light /'and  appiNte 
to  .be.  peculiar  io  lAe  tfoets  (bouuHHUii  In'MMM 
"  parts  of  Germany  >ndSt>ahfi    '   •«-".'••    »' • 

-    "^^H  ipHdit^'-  YeUfm }nhMli,0ekem.ifi 


I  »  - 


Is  usually  of  §>  ^rtj  8tr«w^e^;iK^  oeoura  mas- 
sivfs.  frequently  ^luch  bnrstra  ana  corroded;  it 

is  lotRrnalty  *dul(,'^r^afe  sHfMAgi'fidhrMM'WIber 
fri^K^;  p;cV.le/tl&ttfr-Mtg»^ 
ar  diftinot     i\\e  rarest  specfei  ^f  c6Bkltw;-*T>ttnbit->vrttdiOn 


u,> 


Seventh  l^M^;  JJ&JyyAidtwtitmv' 
Cobalt  crust  is  Of  apeach  Uoasom-rad  cotooTi  of 


MINERALOGY. 


different  decrees  of  inteotity,  ocjcnrf  most  fre- 
quently in  velvety  drosy  coatingi,  and  difsemi- 
nated,  is  feebly  gHamiering,  bordering  on  dull, 
scarcely  soils,  bas  a  sfafning*  streak,  Und  is  very 
soft  and  lij^ht.    See  Cobaxtum. 

TJilBTXSJCTB   CBN  US.     Nuhl* 
Pint  ificiei.    C^fftr  miekd 

Is  ofa  red  copper-colour  of  different  degrees  of 
intensity ;  it  occurs  usually  massive  and  dissemi- 
nated, is  in^^ly  gliste^in^,  and  h^  a  metallic 
lustre.  It  IS  usually  unseparat^';  sometimes, 
however)  it  is  found  in  coarse  and  small  granular 
distinct  concretions,  is  semihard,  in  a  high  degree 
brittle,  not  very  easily  frangible,  and  heavy. 
Bdbre  the  blowpipe  it  emits  an  arsenical  smell  aod 
odoiiriand  afterwards  meIt8,though  withdiifficujty. 
It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Norway,  and  many  other 
countries,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  cobalt. 

Is  of  an  apple-green  colour,  occurs  always  as 
a  coating  at  eflloreioenoe,  is  composed  of  dull 
dusty  particleS|  loose,  or  little  cohering*  feels 
meagre,  and  is  light.  It  is  found  in  the  same  si« 
tuatioqs  ilirith  the  preceding  species.  It  is  not 
certain  that  native  nickel  has  yet  been  disbevefed, 
though  it  is  mentioned  by  some  mineralogists. 
See  NiccoLVM. 

rouRTEBNTB  OBHIJS*    Mmg^nue. 

First  sfedtt.  Grey  auagaiuM  ore, 
Kadlated  grey  manganese  ore  is  of  a  dark  sted- 
grey  colour,  occurs  massive,  disseminated,  and 
crystallized  in  prisms  of  different  varieties.  It  is 
found  in  coaiBe*  large,  and  small  granular  distinct 
concretions ;  soils  strongly  when  rubbed,  is  soft, 
brittle,  rather  difficultly  frangible,  and  not  parti- 
cular^ heavy.  It  is  produced  in  several  counties 
of  fin^Uhd  ahd  Scotlahd,  and  in  different  parU  of 
Germany. 

Sectmd  sfmti.  Bkci  ma^oMese  wrt 
Is  of  an  intermediate  colour  between  brownish- 
black  and  dark-greyish  black,  occurs  massive, 
disseminated,  and  in  octahedrid  crystals.  It  is 
found  in  small  and  fine  granular  concretions ;  is 
opaque,  semihan],  brittle,  and  heavy ;  but  is  a 
rare  mineral,  and  hitherto  fcmnd  only  in  a  few 
places  of  6ei:many  and  Spain. 

Third  spemt.    Red  mtamgamue  w 

Is  of  a  light  rose-red  colour,  occurs  massive  and 
disseminated,  is  internally  dull,  translucent  in  a 
slight  degree,  hard,  brittle,  easily  frangible,  and 
heavy,  ft  Is  found  in  veins  in  Korway,  France, 
and  somd  other  countriei.    See  11  ao N bs Itr m  ; 

riVT.Bi^NTU  GEM  US.    MeUj/Utna, 

Fhn$  t§iecUt,  MetyUena* 
Ita  colour  is  a  fresh,  bkurqing  ^.d-jgrey ;  it  oc- 
curs usually  maasive  and  disscmioated, ,  but  also 
crystallised  in  Bix-iilfled  i«blfit  n4  f^ort  six- 
sided  ri(i«9isi  interqaiily.it  is  fpkodent,  the  (rac- 
ture  pe^ii^tly  foliated,  >aiyl  is  found  in  large  and 
coarse  granular  distinct  concretions.  It  soils  a 
little,  ti  nfo^toft, easily  fmngihle,  its  thin  leaves 
commop  ilezibte,  sectile,  feels  greasy,  and  Is 
heavy.  Itii  Mi»i»f  the  oldest  of  meftals,  fend  occurs 
oily  in  pTMBitivfl^iBountains,  disseminata,  of  In 
veiys;  wid  ifUMMld  iaJivrwav,  Swoden^Bo- 
^iaiKEli9^r«0u«tri^   See  Movtbdan om. 


arXTBEiiTu  attrvB. 

Fif4f  */*ff€e'  Naifpf  weenie- 
When  fresh  broken  it  is  of  a  light  whitish  h 
grey  colour,  but  it  lipeedily  tamiabes  ;  it  oc< 
massiv^,  dissepofnated,  reaifonpa*  »nd  in  pla 
with  v^ripus  impressions.  Xt  is  khi^kI  iq  tl 
curved,  laip^ellar,  distinct  coocretipns;  io 
^treak  it  becomes  shinipg  and  metallic,  semili 
iu  a  high  degree,  very  easily  frangiblQ,  mpd  betw 
sectile  and  malleable.  It  occnra  only  in  pri 
live  mountains,  and  in  veins  of  a  newer  fori 
tio.n,  and  is  foood  jn  various  parts  of  Oenna 
in  France,  and  in  Chili. 

Second  t^ecus .    ArseHU  ftyrHes,, 

Common  arsenic  pyrites  is,  when  fresh, 
a  silver-white  colour,  but  soon  acquires  a  j 
lowish  tarnish ;  it  occurs  massive,  disaeoiinal 
and  also  in  crystals  of  various  figures. 
temaJly,  it  is  shining,  with  a  metallic  lustre  ;  < 
IS  found  usually  unseparated,  is  bard,  brittle, 
easily  frangib^e,  and  heavy.  |t  occurs  only 
ptimitive  Inountains  and  in  beds^aad  is  prodm 
in  Norway,  Germany,  and  Siberia.  From  t 
ore  the  'white  oicide  of  arsenic  is  pnncipi 
obtained. 

T%ird  speeier,     Or^tmettf, 

Red  orpiment  is  of  an  aurora-colour^  of  diffen 
degrees  of  intensity :  !t  occurs  massive,  disset 
nated  in  membranes,  and  also  Crystallized 
oblique  four-sided,  and  six-sided  prisma.  It 
translucent,  but  the  crystals  are  transparent, 
very  soft,  yields  a  lemon  or  orani^e-coloui 
streak,  and  is  ea.«ily  frangible.  '  It  is  found  b< 
in  primitive  and  floetz  mountains,  and  is  pi 
doced  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  W 
Indies.   It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

Yellow  orpiment  is  of  a  perfVct  Icmon-yellt 
colour,  occun  massive,  and  in  very  mini 
crystals,  is  found  in' large,  coarse,  and  small  t 
gulai'  granulated  distinct  concretions,  is  trai 
lucent,  vdry  soft,  sectile,  and  common  flexib 
It  occurs  principally  in  floetz  mountains,  in  i 
veral  parts  of  Germany  and  the  East. 

Feurth  tpeate,     ArtenU  Ueom, 

The  colour  is  a  reddish-white  and  snow-whi( 
it  occurs  as  a  coating,  in  small  balls.  Sec.  and 
very  delicate  capillary  shining  crystals,  is  trai 
lucent  611'  the  edges,  very  jfeft,  easily  franjrfb 
and  soils.  It  is  produced  in  rents  of  a  grati 
rock,  and  hitherto  has  only  been  discovered 
Swabia.    See  Arsknicum. 

SETBNTBBNTB  OEiniS.  &iblcCr.  * 
Fint  t^etus,  Timgtteti' 
The  colour  is  usually  yellowish  and  grejii 
white,  which  pass  into  several  other  neighboi 
ing  shades;  it  occurs  mas:»ive,  disseminated,  a 
freqden'tly  crysuHized.  Internally  it  is  shinii 
with  a  vitreous  lustre ;  is  more  or  less  transtocei 
soft,  not  very  brittle,  and  uncommonly  hcai 
It  is  found  in  primitive  mountains,  and  beloc 
to  the  oldest  metalliferous  formations,  and  is  pi 
duced  in  Cornwall,  Sweden,  Saxdny,  and  1 
hemia.    SeeTi^NOsrsWoM. 

Seeomd'sfteke,     Wekfrmm 
la  of  an  intermediate  coldOr  'betwieti  di 
greyish^yUck,   and  brownish   black';  It'  o«e( 

•  \ •  ^   •     -Mil  T'      '■ 

«  So' balled  in  honouf  of  theiilastriim  Sohee 


AflNERALOGY. 


ceitaliivad  in  bviMd  six-tided 
Etuipilu-  fpor-tided  tables;  and 
*  CM«i  a  Ivt^catMH^wi^e  curved  lanyelkr  dis- 
:ae<9isi««Qos.  It  is  opaque,  yields  a  reddish- 
^c^'^^'^lkT  >»  «rfk»  britUey  and  u  a  commonly 
"^  ^  » pn^ieed  in  the  primitire  mountain's, 
tiba^aceocBpaftled  with  tfn,  m  Cprnwal!, 
'*        SeeTuirdsTtKUM.' 


<r*it«s.    Mamfkmt. 


StmispttUt.    Ugmm 

The  priocipal  colour  is  a  grass*green.  pissin; 
into  rarious  allied  shades ;  it  ocean  sometimes  id 
membranes,  but  commonly  cry4tall^ed  in  rect- 
angular four-sided  tables.  The  fracture  is  foli- 
ated, the  fragments  and  distinct  concretions  are 
too  minute  to  be  determined.  It  is  more  or  leSs 
translucent,  soft,  sectile,  easily  frangible,  and  is 
found  in  iron-stone  veins  in  Cornwall,  Saxony, 
and  France. 


^  .  UackcokMnr,  mclioinfr  to  iroo- 
^kttjoaci  only  in  small  flattish  angular  grains. 
^BeMJA^  B^atcnin^,  with  an  adamantine  lustre, 
^^e^ctSy  opaque,  soft,  brittle,  retains  iU  co- 
^■*«  stieik,  is  cuHy  frangible,  and  mo. 
'  T-  to «»  attractable  by  the  magnet, 
ia  Gornwall,  accompanied  by  fine 
*  '    of  ftovidence  inAme- 


in 


t«  Bafeaay  Baj, 


tftdtj.     Osir&heiriU. 

from  indigo-blue  to  many 
,  it  occurs  only  crystallised,  aqd 
*»  •»  »wy  aeate  octebedroos.  It  is  chiefly 
^'^■w:,  sad  seiDitransparent,  semiha^,  bnt- 
'  «1  tantes  on  heavy.  It  is  found  in  Dau- 
^^'^  airisppears  frocn  accurate  experiments  to 
■  3  sk  of  Beaachine  inixed  with  silica. 

Tlkird>feeki.     RmHU 

^'^fafk  Mood-red  colour,  of  various  de- 

^-^aaity;  it    occ|irs  always  crystaUized 

'-^'•i  and  a^*-9ided  pcisois,  and  also  in 

^^  arirnlar  and  capillary.  ci^staU.   £x- 

^lii  abiniog,  intemfdly  splendent,  trans- 

•^t  1  di^ht  ^gree,  bardisb,  easily  frangible, 

^  K  my  beary.     It   is  found  imbedded  in 

"-'  *tie«  «if  granite,  &c.  in  different  parts  of 

?)  France,   Spain,    Siberia,  and  ^outh 


^  '■  ^aik  bKnraish4>la<±  cofour,  passing  to 
■'^'^isek:  it  c»ccurs  in  larger  and   smaller 


in  rolled  pieces.    Bstemally 
^ttcrisiff,  inlcmnlly  tbe  same,  with 
ae  lostse,  is  opaque,  semihard,  brit- 
->  «u  fi^  a   yellonrish-brovn  stieak.      It 
■^a  aiknal  bills  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
•^:»  m4  also  in  Ceylon. 

Pifih  ^edgM.    Ittruu 

^^  as  ima  Mack  ccJonr,  somewhat  ioclinmg 
^''•sab.Uack;  it  occurs  usually  in  jmall  ob- 
'Ufafai  giatna^  and  in  rolled  pieces,  inter- 
^?  (ItiteBiBg,  vith  a  seniimetallic  lustre,  is 
^^5»*^  opaque,  btfrd,  brittle,  and  retains  its 
-^  *< -a  tbe  streak.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
V  a  f^  itiieam  called  Uer  In  Germany, 
■1 T^  it  reccirca  ita  appellation.  Jt  bears  a 
rsi asenUaaee  to  irDn-sand.    See  Titan i «  m. 

sinrasirrii  oxnvs.     i^tm, 

^y^  ff  a  iseltwlBhlaek  coknir;  it  occurs 
•J«l«ys  VHaBve  nnd  disseminatad.  Inter- 
■;**■«&  "ft.  fcrttHe,  uncommoaly  heavy, 
Jf'iflsttJy  iafaribJ^  vUboot  addition.  It  is 
T* s  vei«  «f  |»fimittv^  ffionntains  along  with ' 

Ht^^  ««•»  9ai ,  i«^  piviiaced  in  Saxony 
■*«fviy. 


Tkhd  tptdet.    Urm  pfkn, 

.  Friable  uran  ochre  is  usually  of  a  ctnw-yellow 
colour:  It  generally  occurs  as  a  coating  or  efflor- 
escence on  pitch  ore;  is  friable,  and  composed  of 
dull  dusty  particles,  which  feel  meagie,  and  are 
-not  partienlarly  heavy. 

Indurated  uran  ofe  Is  of  the  same  colour  as 

.the  preceding:  occurs  massive  and  disseminated, 

.  is  generally  dull,  internally  opaqoe»  soft,  brittle, 

and  soils  a  little,  and  is  found  along  with  the  other 

ores  of  uran.    See  Uxinium. 

TWXlfTIXTH  OXNDS.     Sj(vmi. 

Is  of  an  intermediate  colour  between  wjbite  and 
silver-white:  .occurs  massive  and /disseminated,  and 
also  crystallized  ip  four  and  six-sided  prisms,  in 
sniall  thre»4ided  pyramids,  in  cubes,  and  in  short 
.acicular  crystals.  It  is  soft,  not  very  brittle, 
easily  frangible,  awiheavy;  apdbefoce  the  blow- 
piple  melts  as  easily  as  le^d,  hvrn^Qg  with  a  l|gbt 
green  colour,  and  emitting  a  sharp,  disagreeable 
odour.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  found  at  Face- 
bay,  in  Transylvania. 

Stetmlspmiu    GrmphU  srs. 

Its  colour  is  a  light  steel-grey :  it  occurs  massive 
and  crystallised;  externally  is  splendent,  in- 
ternally glistening.  When  massive,  it  abews  a 
.  tendency  to  6ne  granular  distinct  concretions :  It 
.  is  soft,  brittie,  sectile,  and  heavy^  and  it  wof  ked 
as  an  ore  of  gold  ii>:Trnisjavwa,  .where  atoa^  it 
bas.yet  been  foun<|. 

TKrd  tpeetes,  TMloto  tyhoan  ore 
Is  of  a  silrep-ifhite  colour,  inclining  to  brass- 
yellow:  it  occuri  disseminated  and  crystallized 
in  very  small  and  rather  broad  four-sided  prisms ; 
is  soft,  rather  sectile,  and  uncommonly  heavy. 
It  Is  found  along  with  the  other  species  of  tbe 
genus,  and  contains  a  considerable  portion  both  of 
gold  and  silver. 

^•mrtk  fpicUt,    Black  sylvan  tn 

Is  of  an  intermediate  cok>nr  between  .ironrblac^ 
and  blackish  lead-^rey :  it  occurs  massive,  and  in 
,  small,  thin,  and  longish  six-sided  tables/which  are 
usually  imbedded.  J^xteraally  it  is  splendent ;  iii- 
temally  shining,  soils  a  little,  is  very  soft,  sectile, 
splits  easily,  and  in  thin  leaves  Is  Common  flexl- 
ble.  It  melts  easily  before  the  blowpipe;  dccufs 
in  veins  along  with  other  minerals,  but  Is  only 
found  in  ItvnsyfvaniB,  where  it  itf  woAed  fb^^e 
goM  and  silver  it  ^ontaioi.    SeonPiitv^itfM; 

nrSMTV^flllfT  OtKVt.    ^Irs«t. 

Ito  cohmr  Is  dark  ste^gt^:  oociita  in  im- 

Oedded  acicular  crystals:  intemfOy  shines  with 

,  a  m^lKc  lustre,  i^  sofl^  tM  f^  btltfle,;  beaift. 


M  1  N  M  I  N 

•nJ  IS  alw^t  acodttipsoicd  v'Mi  dMm«Afllvi»t  Tlit^lrMtyoC  Vakan  !•  olfer  her  tioU 

•Ad  tom^imm  wiU  itaUfAgald.  xU  >  fMia  U  are  tCnmgfuatkt  ofJicr  virtue.  (Vide  Eri 

fiibeha.  •  TBCMIIOSO  .Sht  wu  knows  Aaioog  the  a, 

Snwiii  ifff(9&^    Ckrtmimkn    '  entt  ^  iiNiiiy.iiamtt.    SWt  wji  caUcu  Ath^ 

U  of  a  Te«Ii;:ris  preen,  passlihs  ttirougft  tevert!  PaUM..(vidt  Palla*.)     P«rtheM»  froui, 

M  ;,'l.bouriog  ■hade*  :  it  occurs  massive,  dlsiemi-  ^V*??"*"* '"  ptf|ii*B»l  celilwcy.  Tll«  won 

iiati^,  aod  ill  iDenibranes ;  is  dull,  soft,  notf^rf  o<  MiaeM  W«i  iini«araill|*  MUbl«$hed; 

liMf  V,  aud  is  found  with  the  preceding  vpeciesv*  had  ma^Bifiacnt  tnR|ilet  m  £imC»  J^bcen 

S«<^CHaoMtuM.  all  pMta  of  GiMea»  jtal^»  Ga«f,  mmI  2m 

Hariog  already  extended  this  article  to  a  greater  ?^  fc»tw«il  ttXfkmm  \  im  her  teiDur  w«ii 

length  than  was  intended,  in  order  that  we  might  }^^^  and  m^gmlkcnt..     (Vide  Pakat 

be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  vieir  of  cbe  bciuti-  M aa.)     She  wat  ievohMl  by  every  artisU 

fuJ  aystetn  of  Werner,  we  shall  only  attbjohi  the  particuUrtyayebaswocfccdinwQol,eii»broic] 

Danes  of  aoino  other  minerals,  which  oitberbafte  paintinjg,  and  iculpture.     Miiicfia.  was  re 

not  beep  regularly  classed,  or  are  but  recently  scotcd  in  diicfacit  wayiyaceotdiqgttitbcdi 

discovered,   and  tlierefore   bat-e    not  been  ae^  ent  chafaetcA  in  whioh  she  Mieaicd. 

cnrately  invcatigatedi  these  are  vuMilly  was  reiMeeenied  with  a  hebnct  on 

farther  fi»«<iK  fotiated  prefanite,  aebneUateia,  head,  with  a  Wniooic  noddinir  in  ihe 

«pod«»ieae,  n»eK)fHte.  aomnite,   glassy  felmar,  !„  ^nc  hand  she  Mb  a  apew,  aHd  In  tha  a 

.pintberewmatWhc  f#.-Js, pitdiy  iron  orcgadoli-  ^  ,1^1,^  ^-^^  ihe dying  Keadof  Mtihiso  c 

nite,  copper-sand  or. nunat^f  copper,  pbosphiU  ;,      c-.I»^;«.^ -k?7/:ir.--.-.»   1  ^a  — «  -,, 

of  copper,  corneous  lead  ore,  renifirm  lead  ore,  L^'     ^??'""**  >t »  ^^^  *  '"^  ^^ "?' 

bournonke,  columbile,  tantalite,  yit^rtantalite.  brc«t-plate,    with    hving    arrnenia    wrnl 

Of  these  bowercr  several  will  be  found  noticed  J?""^  »\»  **         *  .**    .     *"*""  ^^  "*'! 

in  their  alphabetical  arrangement.  When  she  appeared  as  the  goddets  of  the  1 

Towhieb  may  be  added  loisite,  needle  or  acicu-  ral  arts,  she  waa  arrayed  in  a  Tariegatcd  1 

lar-stone,  Htb  ey»4tone,  Imn-clay,  figare-stone,  which  the  ancients  called  peplum.    She 

granular  actynoHte,  detooiite,  Miated  celestine  partial  to  the  olive  tvae;  the^wl»n4  the  < 

and  Hi  mrietiee,  tilver  Maek  with  its  snbrspeoie*.  were  her  favoorite  birds,  and  the  dragon  aai 

Far  tbe  Marions  Ugarea^ssuned  by  mineral  sob-  reptiles  was  «aered  to  her. 
ftancet  oti  cryataWailngv  ate  the  article  Cats-        Ciceroi  L.  3.  dc  Nat.  Dwr.  arit;tkf  of 

TAMOMAMY,  and  Plate  197,  iubjoiiied  to  that  Minema:  the  fiitt,  which  be^  was 

^^^^'  motharof  Apollo:  the  second- broi^e  «4 

MINERVA,  the  goddeu  of  wisdom,  war»  by  the  Nile,  which  the  B^^ptfan  -Saiies  « 

and  all  lYvt  liberal  aru,  was  nrodnced  from  shipped.    Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  Ob 

Jiiplter*9  brains  without  a  n^otntfr.    The  go<l  says  that  the imagenfMitNf^a or  Mbs'Wd 

married  M^iis,  whose  auperict  prudence  made  the  ciiy  of  Sai»  with  this  inscripiion :  Cyw 

•hitu'  iipprehend  that  the  children  nf  such  ?rcy  70  yiyova^,  %eu  ov>  xa«  •^t^mv,  luu  ?•«  if^ov  ^1 

annnion  would  b^  more  Intelligent  than  their  (fc<;  w  9r*iT«(  awixAKi/^n*  *'  I  am  alt  tUat  wu;^ 

father.     To  prevent  th«,  Jtt|Mter  devoured  and  is  to  come;  and  my  veil  no  rooiial  I 

Metit  hi  her  pregnaney,' and,  some  time  after,  hitherto    uncovered  i"  the  ib ltd  is  she 

'to  relieve  the  patns- whieh  he  sufiPered  In  his  came  uot  armed  from  Jvpiter'a  brara>: 

head,  he  ordered  Vulcan '  to  cfeave  it  open,  fourth  was.  the  da  ugh  terofiiipicerand<>ofy{ 

Minerva  came  all  armed  and  grown  up  from  thedaughtcrof  Oceanne,  whoioveiiiedchai 

her  father's  brain,  and  immediately  was  ad-  with  ^ur  wheels:  tbefifih  waaihe  dang 

mktcd  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods.    The  of  Pallantis.whonrshekilMbNratiseheui 

power  of*M*»nefva  was  great  in  heaven,  and  hjw-e  raTished  her^  this  laMihey  wade  to  I 

she  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  divinities  who^e  '  wings  10  her  feet,  in  the  name  mafineras  1 

authority  and  consequence  were  eqnal  to  those  cur\\    Arnobins  pureues  the  samedistinci 

.of  itipitcr.    The  actions  of  Minerva  are  nu-  We  may  with  certainty  cMwhsde,  that 

merous.    Her  ouarrel  with  Neptune  concern-  second  of  these  Minervas  Is  the  most  aneiei 

ing  the  ri^ht  ot  giving  a  narne  to,  the  capital  any  of  them.    Phito  in  hisTimaus,  speal 

of  Cecropia  deserves  attention.     The  asscm-  of  \hc  city  of  Sai,  say^,  that  Minerva  wasj 

bly  of  the  gods  settled  the  dispute  by  proMIs-  shipped  thete,  and  called  by  the  name  of  N< 

in^fhe  preference  to  whomsoever  ol  the  two  Svuccllus  intimates  that  the  name  of  q< 

gave  the  most  useful  present  to  the  inhabitants  Nitotris,  which  includes   thai  of  Neitb, 

of  the  earth.     Neptune,  upon  this,  struck  the  nified  as  much  aswtofiousMtnen'a.  Fiuti 

ground  with  his  trident,  and  immediately  a  speaks  also  of  the  Minerra  of  Sai  i  and  says 

orse  issued  from  the  earth.    Minerva  pro-  some  made  no  distinction  between  her  and 
du^  the  olive,  and  obtained  the  victory  by        The  Phoenicians,  according  to  the  rcn 

the  ooamonious  voice  of  the  gods,  who  observ-  given  us  bv  Sanchniaiho,  had  their  Mm 

edi  that  the. olive,  which  is  the  emblem  of  also,  and  tncy  made  her  to  be  the  danght< 

peace,  is  far  preferable  to  the  horse,  which  is  Saturn,  and  attribntfcd  the  invciHi<m  of  artt 

the  symbol  of  wtr.    The  ttfetoriotts  deity  call-  arms  onto  her :  this  b  what  EustWus  saj 

cd  the  ci^iul  Athense,  and  became  the  tutelar  her:  "Saturnnsliberosprocfeavit,  Pf^T>J 

gpddess  of  Qie  place.    Minerva  was  always  et'Minenram ;  acprior  quWciri  Vtrgttdfem  c» 

▼eiy  jealous  of  her  power,  and  the  manner  Minerva  autemlVfercurioqa^auctoribosw 

in  which  she  punisked  the  presumption  of  ex  fcrro' hastacriqtie  ctiiilbvitl'*    V^^iJ 

Arachne  is  well  known.    (Vide  Ar  acrkb.)  the  Egyptians  or  Phaaoicians  that  the  JJi 
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bamrw«4  iheir  Mincm,U'CccnH>a  w,i  the    cny,  «at«d  on  the'ArAo,  ^  a>1U»  SW.  .>( 
first  ^mnMkP^^Mmai^xi^iiMkpU^  nPl9t«tet«r.iL9fei.  «»^  46£.r  Lau  4d.  40  N. 
nertft«iMd^,  MBiMMiksMAiif>M}B«i      MW%ATUBEMt  Mmv iLTV»£»  a  deli- 
■  uiieaijp4ffBi^<hfc<BHwdttwwAMlii<cmi  y<Wi  '^cate  kind  of  painting,  consisting  of  Kttle'poAntt 
fmm'^^j^Hifc  #fliiiiiif<TiOn<Ufiifitittn'or  dou,  instead  <9fxJSpffS;  v^oallyidooe  on  vef* 

tuiM^  ailk«Mite  VfiMVfiithoigbatonMMsl      lliicMcod.^omeiffonx the, .Latin minium^  red 
DpdtPflwwfciM|fIii«i»i^iiillliiMiiliiH|iliii .  lead^  tbft  Uiag  i  colour  ipucb  used  in  tf^us 
iw^hrtirtaA  Pirlllh|ii|iMi#iiam>to  Jalaa^,  •'iiitid  of  painting,    ^he  French  freque^uTy  c^ 
wli» jriifMMM9dbr4ii0dbi||llM^  iK«ii«iai''iit  «pr^a/i<rf;»  froon  mf^p)i.  fine,  pretty,  on  ac- 
»jin<Hi<><lrfFAArilbna  ^■«^l^w^^de^kHfcdto*  'count  oFu;!  sofiaTlorssdtiddQjicacyV  anditinay 
tfa«  W99im  fi  fWOiiipMNd  itm  thfey  ^M  vbe  ultiipately  derivefl'f^m  Miiofl  small.    ' 
thc'1bil*M»9^ftii»flfnifih  tiif  tnnm  dia^yvMi,  .      Miniature,  is  di^tii^uishcd  irom  4^thf r.  kind^  , 
tf^fiiMi,  ^BsdMaBfrU.     Hk  .te^t  ieheviinBWy  «of  paiating  by  the  jbcuUnesv  anddeliq^qy  of  its  .' 
thcyiJIt^  wa^ph  iiii iau m /  imxjt»nt(^  It^i  <  iiguref»  the  weakness  of  (heir  co1o^ib«  aAn.faint-^ 
ctoahfrigj  m  hp<»^  "IIk  gadtes-tha^ted  inlia*    ness  t>6  tiai  oolourins;  and  on  thb  acq^uitf  i^  j 
dfK«i  fltt^i^^victftiana  •  tfNo^  ilip.  «norld : '  he  J^^^ res  to  be  v  ieweon'cry  nciir. 
pcaha— iwipi  affifcati— afHiaearathat  Mi       llkoMi  tolotirs  that  have  fhe  i«At  My  are 
ron-lKMi&i  ^ii«  awMi^hMi  aided  Peims   the  beat  and  iMMt  cbMifnodioua  ^  faiatRm  Aa 
in  lis|iiirfay',i|«ibilii€ipyn»  tieav  the  Mft   miniatore ,-  such  art  canmne,  ultVaiimttlM*,  1in#  • 


Tm[i«d«wllk6frcbaoB-(lutrCiMiiiry  waacifti-  -  lakes,  and  ejeen  made  Of  the  juicbi  of  iifverai 
lMrxv{kMtb(,  the  said  autiior  da-    kinds  of  h^rbs  ^hd  flowed."  '  *'  "     ' 


tfiltdtad  togire  the  ntee       The  colpurs  commont^  ti$ed  fn  tnhihtti{«' 

of'TWI^rfii^B  4itihh,thif  mta  hct  Mkierv«'s  painting  are  for  red,  carnune^^lake/ro^l^-pitHc. 

yf0ifktJAammimck  she^ind  hera  named  Tri-  vermilion^  re^  lead,  scai-lct-o)((^«  comm'onJ[n« 

maifr  1^  fer  lil^Bf ■  a,  aiyt  St< . Aa§W8liDe>-L*  dian  red^  T;ed  oker^  Va^eti^^  rcd^'and,S|)anish 

18.  4k.  9ljilaFCi>«£|ai^*''^ Shells  ntuch  riioi^  brown;   for   blue,  4i(tra^arire^.  ^ilu^xn^ine  \^ 

1  iM>l  Jhi^.lf  If li  ♦  4r  mtBcdea^  and  they  said  ashes,  Prussian  bliie,  rendiie^*  indigo,, /Hq^'t^ 

fbe  Vntdia  tbe  days  ofC^ygei*  n«ir  imtp  the  ■  blue  bice,  and-litmaar  ibr>j»cnow>  .^wkf^ 

bk^nwrt.  fcpin  iwllfticar  fbe  was  named  Triv  Naphs  yellow,  Dutch  pi nJgEn|liihpinlt,  gdtn .' 

toM:i^  vattMioMrittea^mittiy  r»reaod  tuM^;  masttcot;  Frbii^l?  befry  wasny -UpaMne- 

^j^itUhMi^t^DA  wmm  >iiJlii  saifrilcb  tbeoiore  wash,  zedoary  wash,  and  tincture  of  saffroi&i  < 

iniiiwiiMii  >iui»  j^w»t  <i  geddesa  because  for  greenr  Mf^rfreBPy jaentoi^,  4i!^^i)Mt«|4i* 

herie^kB^-^wn^-iiol  known;  lor  as  to  the  grite,  %iid  terr» .ijei^  for  purple»,;(iu(t  In^if. 

n'wni  aiitgiHiliniiy^W  Mi^ed:  fcvm  fbe  head  refi,  archal,  andf  iogwofd .  wai|)  i.  fof  :hrownA. 

oT  JopM^j  .ll|iH>'i»dW<»tfng<y  a  .fable  of  the ,  bistfe,  uin)ire»  broiifn  okpr,  Cologn.eaiQtn^'  anS 

perts.-.j^  n.  ^^  ,  u.  ^.  '        .  terra  japooica;  .fcr  wbV»>ftike.whiu^,ibi!^.. 

MiliiEftVMULib,  I  fc^titala   at   Rome   in  lead^  calcined  hart«b4»rn,^  I^aij  whii^,;  Jm^ 

b^MeiraftftpanfaiiOildbaaM  in  the  months  of  whiie,i  Uke  whitj^^  ji^d ;  'gA»iAell  wliite :  aJPdi 

Madihufal  Jote. dI>ailDf[  the  a»Iemnity  sch^  for  bl«ck«  I ndian. inkr  laqp||Jbt^c|^'ii^fy ,i^4^Kf^ 

"  i*»e.aeh«»io<l  from  their  studi-  an<i  blue  black,     ^    <    .  /  ■  ,i  ^  *    ;     v    ;      >; 
«nd  '(^  ipaa^t,  w^ieb  i|  was        Painting  in  «inH|^m«  i^.^e^nipq^t/an^most. , 

mAi  wv  l9  iheir  niaators,  waa  tedious  of  all  otbepi  keii^s;  pfcfor^^  f^M^^il ' 

c^kdjJtotJtgJMbin  hb)#t|iC'*f  the  ^goddess  Mi*,  with  the  pqinl  of  tliejpjcncU.    .  i„.\  J  i^^f., ,   . ,  ^ 
Ptwa^  adlti.jpimMi  Ult\  i«Mf»M«e.  There  are  soae  ji^W^if  wljo  ncsrc^.  ijse;  ijjMr . 

MIWttbDa^filMrtvipC- Gerin^Byi  ^B  the  whUe  colour  in  mi  uuture«outaia.kc^e^6fjy^ 


►tUtotiito HPiy.S. of  Landyi.  of  the  vellum  sene  to.  raise, tjbeir  n^ure$i^^i|i  ; 

94Prj*.h  Toqiixj^  to  join;  which  case,  the  lights ^pcarbrigHt  in* b^c^poir'.^ 

^       , jaita>flVi|io^ abmet^lng.fo as  tb  tion  to  the  depth  andstren^tH  of  t)i'e  colour^ |0f^ 

>MbctMttMifcUMreM)rr  8- Xc>  contanainate;  the  fikures.    Others  V^ore'Siey  go;  to" work^ 

f  ■ihnurf allwitfWi<>^  (J^g^*)-    3«  To  give  the  reHuro  a  light  wash  wi^l?  vljliite  Jaad, 

rnnfanititfliji)!/:  ',  tj.  well  prepared  and  pu-ified.  , ,' \^  ',    .  ,. 

IWm^Mtfdl-^^f  ^    Tp  b^  ^ixed)  to  be        When  paper  of  any  pro^r  kind  is  used,  af  is  . 

w»it ^h^M&i^Shi  '     -    -'     :  sufficient  to  Dtime  it 'with  isirij^ass  size,  th{ck^\ 

lA\*nuf^'  ih  ifilifi^iJk^.  inerb.)  Mixture;  ened  pro^rly  with  pearl  White';,  and  any  f'i»-, 

aBdl<y[Ma)gfi|Hd^#ai#  tJ)^J^^)'  roent  which  wi]l  give  tbe  gipund  the  acsire(f 

:  lllf9iiCttJ^'^*']i#baKfap^ mingles.  .  colour.    But  common  pa(>er  may  be  rendefecf 

MUSJ&fKBMAvApaovmoeof  Asia,  which  stronger  and  fitter  tn  receiving  .the  coloui^'^y  ' 

inalMf9P9IP^<69Qf||^;- bounded  on  the  W.  laying  on  tbebackof  it'a  coat  of  starcTi,  (>oiTed  ' 

hfithiifc'^MMM'^  ^£.  bylmeritia,  on  t}ie  with  water  yo  a  moderate  CQusistene^,  and  hn^, 

%  hjl  i  Mi$/4J^^f^i^P u t nd  oxL-ihe  N.  by  Cir-  dered  more  ten^ciou^liy  the  addition  of  d  V^tte 

^m^  rKlPt'*9ftioed  by  *  pricice,  who  is  iunslass..  This  should  nelaid'on  ver^  sntbothljr 

%ribfltofy.  HtfAfTTT^lT  ^;  Imeritia.    Tlie  witbi  a  brusli,  and  the  paper,  when  nearly' dr^'^,; 


4oe  ^.  ittif  npMjjt  hi  ^irniliiru  and  tbe  cus<  must  be  put  betwixt  two  leaves  of  ^  boot^^o^^ 
liMliii|jjaaniifTBBftt>r  ijihlhitjnti  in  niniilpr  Ixtwixt  two  sheets  of  paper  and jwp  boa tdsV* 
^^J^!!fl#^^*V^     ".-'.'    -"^.V  _!•        apd  compressed  by  a  we jgbt  laid  UDoVi  thenn^ 


Jj^QuOLm,  g^yJuJBMgggtf  y^  ^^  '^^^    *^^  sheets  of  paper  ceiiiented  iozsf^tif^  ^i^' 
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•ttrch  and  isinglassy  ami  treated  in  the  same  MINISTE'RIAL.  a.  (from  minu/rr  )     I* 

irianner,  make  a  very  com  nod  ious  substance  Attendant;  acting  at  command  {Brown),    2. 

for  painting  in  minialure.     Vellum  requires  Acting  under  superior  authority  (Ao^erj).    3. 

only  to  be  strained  on  a  ()asteboard»  and  primed  Sacerdotal;  belonging  to   the  ecclesiastics  or 

in  the  same  manner;  and  if  it  should  begreasyy  their  olRce  (.Hooker).    4.  Pertaining  to  minir- 

rabbed  over  with  the  gall  of  any  beast.  sters  of  state. 

When  the  colours  are  laid  on  flat  without  MINISTERIALLY,  ad.  In  a  ministerial 

dottiDo;^  though  the  figures  be  small,  and  the  .manner  {JVaterlundy 

ground  either  vellum  or  paper,  it  is  not  called  MTNISTKRY.    s.   {minuierium^    Latin.) 

miniature,  but  washing.    -  OOice;  service:  commonly  minii/ry  (Uigfy). 

The  colours  for  miniature  may  be  mixed  up  Ml'NISTRAL.   a.  (from  miniiier.)   Pcr- 

with  a  bolution  of  gum  arabic,  or  gum  traga-  taining  to  a  minister, 

canth,  in  water,  or  with  isinglass  size.  .  MIT^' ISTR ANT.  fl.  (from  winw^rr-)    At- 

MI'NIKIN.  a.  Small ;  diminutive  iSkaks.).  tendant ;  acting  at  command  {Milton), 

M'iNiKiw.  ».  A  small  sort  of  pins.  .    MrNISTRATION.    s.    (from    ministry, 

MTNIM.  J.  (froiii    minimus,   Latin.).   A  Lat.)     I.  Agency;  intervention;  office  of  an 

small  being;  a  dwarf  (3fi //on).  agent  delegated  or  commissioned  by  another 

Minim,  in  music,  a  note,  or  character  of  (Tby/or).    l*.    Service;    office;    ecclesiastical 

time;  equal  to  two  crotchets,  or  half  a  semi-  *  function, 

breve.  Ml'NISTRY.    *.  (contracted   from   mim^ 

The  invention  of  the  minim  is  ascribed  to  a  stery,)    I.  Office ;  service  {Sprat).    2.  Office 

certain  priest  in  Nararre,  but  the  first  who  used  of  one  set  apart  to  preach  ;  ecclesiastical  fane- 

it  was  i'hilip  de  Viiriaco,  in  whose  time  it  was  iion  {Locke).  3.  Agency;  interposition  {Btnl^ 

the  smallest  note  in  practice.     See  Time,  ley).    4.  Business  (Dry Jen),    b.  Persons eov- 

Characters,  and  Music.                          .  ployed  in  public  affairs  of  state  {Swift). 

MINIMA  NATURiE,  or  Miwima  na-  MINIUM,  in  the  arts,  red  lead,  and  oxide 

Ti/RALiA,  among  philosophers,  the  primaiy  of  lead.     See  Lead. 

articles,  whereof  bodies  consist ;  the  same  witn  MINNIN,  a  stringed  instrument  of  music 

wha^  are   otherwise   called   corpuscles,    and  among  the  ancient  licbccws,  having  three  or 

atoms.  four  chords  to  it;  though  there  is  rtason  to 

Minim  A,  in  the  higher  geometry,  the  smill-  queaiion  the  antiquity  of  this  instruineut ;  both 

est  quantities  attainable  in  any  given  case.   See  because  it  requires  a  hair- bow,  which  %ras  a 

Maximum.  kind  of  plectrum  noi  known  to  the  ancients, 

MI'NIMUS.  s.  (Latin.)     A  being  of  the  and  because  it  so  much  resembles  tne  modera 

least  size.  {Shakspeare).  viol.    Kircher  took  the  figures' of  thi»,  the  ma« 

Mi'NION.  $.  (mignon,  French.)    A  fa-  chul,  chinnor^  and  psaliry,  from  an  old  book  ia 

▼ourite;  a  darling;  alow  dependant  (*9t(;//2).  the  Vatican  library. 

MrNIOUS.  a.  (from  miuium,  Latin.)  Of  MI  NO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  Ga* 

the  colour  of  red  lead  or  vermilion  {Brown).  licia,  near  Castro  del  Rey,  and  passing  by  Lugo, 

To  MPNISH.  V.  a.  (from  fUminiski  minus,  Ortensc.  and  Tev,  it  then  divides  GlHcia  from 

Lat.)  To  lessen  ;  to  lop ;  to  impair  {Psalms).  Portugal,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Oceaii  al 

MINISTER.  f.(f»fnii/er,  Latin.)     I.Aii  Caminha. 

agent;  one  who  is  cmploycfl  to  any  end;  one  MI'NOR.    a,  (Latin.)    1.  Petty;    incon- 

who  acts   under  another  {Sidney).     2.  One  siderable  {Brown).     2.  Less;   smaller   {Cla^ 

who  is  employed  in  the  administration  of  go-  rendon).. 

vernment  (/^acon).    3.  One  who  serves  at  the  Minor,  a  Latin  term>  literally  denoting 

altar;  one  who  performs  sacerdotal  functions  less;  used  in  opposition  to  major,  greater. 

{Addison) .  4.  A  delegate ;  an  official  {Sliak^.).  M  i  n  or,  in  law,  denotes  a  person  under  age ; 

^.  An  agent  from  a  ioreign  power.  or  who,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  is  not  yei 

Minister  op  state,  a  person  to  whom  arrived  at  the  power  of  administermg  his  own 

the  prince  intrusts  the  administration  of  govern*  affiurs,  or  the  possession  of  his  estate.    Among 

ment.    See  Council.  us,  a  person  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  twcnt\. 

Minister  (Foreign),  is  a  person  sent  into  one:  before  which  time  his  acts  are  inval.d. 

a  foreign  country,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  his  (See  Age  and  Infant.)  It  isa maxim  in  iho 

province,  or  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  common  law,  that  in  the  king  there  is  no  mi- 

Of  these  there  are  two  kinds :  those  of  the  first  .  nority,  and  therefore  he  hath  no  legal  guardian  ; 

rank  are  embassadors  and  envoys  extraordinary,  and  his  royal  grant«  and  assents  to  acts  of  |ior- 

who  represent  the  persons  of  their  sovereigns;  liamcnt  are  good,  though  he  has.  not  .in  his 

the  ministers  of  the  second  rank  are  the  or-  natural  capacuy  attained  the  legal  age  of  twcaty* 

dinary  residents.  one.     It  is  also  provided  by  the  custom  and  \sl\y 

Te  Mi'nister.    v.  a.  (ministro,   Latin.)  of  parliament,  that  no  one  sliall  sit  or  vote  in 

To  ^ive ;  to  supply ;  to  afford  {Otway).  either  house,  unless  he  be  twenty-one  years  of 

To  Mi'nistbr.  v.  n.     1.  To  attend;    to  age.     This  is  likcwi.^c  expressly  declared  by 

ser>*e  in  any  ofRce  {Miltot^.  2.  To  give  mcdi-  stat.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  25.  with  regard  to 

cines   {Shakspeare).    3.  To  give  supplies  of  the  house  of  commons. 

things  needful;  to  give  assistance;  to  contri-  MiNOR^  in  logic,  is  the  second  pTOposiiion 

bute «  to  afiord  (Smair.).  4.  To  attend  ou  the  of  a  formal  or  regular  syllogism,  called  also  the 

semceofOod  (/i^tfjuaar)  assumption.                            .   ., 
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Yisi,  m  music,  h  appll^  to  certain  con-  (VldcMiKOTAUi^us.)  This  bloody  tribute  wai 

r?f.ididii&rfmmorare  lower  than  oihers  at  last  abolished  when  Theseus  had  destroyed 

:' >  liar  deiicminaiioD  by  a  lesser  semi-  the  monster.     (Vide  Tubseus.)     He  was  at 

'-i-fha  asmas.    Thus  we  say,  a  third  last  put  to  death  by  Qocalus  king  of  Sicily*  wbo 

L.'ir.  <?  ',e!?tf  diird,  or  a  sixth  major  and  had  given  an  asylum  to  Daedalus,   (vide  Dje« 

r^-!  Oivsifa  th^  admit  of  major  and  dalus)  whom  he  pursued   from    Crete  for 

~if.it  Ttita  and  less,  are  said  to  be  im-  ministering  to  the  unnatural  desires  of  Pasiphae. 

K^;  TPt.<  M I  NO  r  A  URU  S,  a  celebrated  monsier/half 

^Til'ltl^iTE.  f  a.  (from  minor,  Lat.)  a  man  and  half  a  bull,  according  to  Ovid.     It 

**'';^  "<*niir>ish  (Glanville),  was  the  fruit  of  Pasiphae*s  amour  with  a  bull. 

^  'li^TlON.  t.  (from  minoraie.)  Tlic  Minos  refused  to  sacri6cc  a  white  bull  to  Nep- 

^f~<"£:rfiiDfnution;  decrease (Brottjn).  tune,  an  animal  which  be  had  received  iroin 

j^-'^i31X0,i  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  the  god  for  that  purpose.     This  offended  Nep- 

-'■^'  ^  -I biiUiop's  s^€f  tweuty-sijc  miles  N.  tune,  and  he  made  Pasiphae,  the  wife  of  Minos, 

-  .  Lrg.  ]6.  \g  S.      Lat.  41.  8  N.  enamoured  of  this  bull.     Daedalus  prostltnled 

■ '•  iCA,  an  iUand   of    the  Mcditer-  his  talents  in  being  subservient  to  the  c|ucen*s 

'  -  <  I '£  f %  miles  to  the  N.£.  of  Ma-  unnaturaldesires,  and,  by  his  means,  Pasinhae's 

"^  '-;  th!ny  miles    long    and  twelve  horrible  passions  were  gratified,  and. the  Mi no- 

'  ';^  J  a  mounuiuous  country,  with  taur  came  into  the  world.     Minos  confined  th 

'  ~i  -  filft^,  where  there  are  excellent  the  labyrinth  a  monster  which  shewed  his  wife's 

*    tiitlla  is   the    capital ;   but   the  indecency.  The  Minotaur  was  at  length  killed 

*'    ''XKiaims  greater  consequence,  oh  by  Theseus,  who  was   one  of  the  tribotaiy  ' 

-  *  etrcIJcat  harbour,  called  Port  Alhenianyouths  to  be  devoured  by  it.   Theseus 

r'l  b  defended  by  Fori  St.  Philip,  received,  it  is  said,  a  clue  from  Ariadne,  which 

-  *-T&^t  fortresses  in  £uro|)e,  and  served  to  extricate  him  from  the  mazes  of  the 

-  i  '93!ch  tlie  whole  island  depends,  labyrinth^  and  to  effect  his  escape  after  he  slew 

•/?'Jien  bv  the  English  in  1708,  the  Minotaur,  The  tradition  ot  the  Minotaur, 

/"'i  othemlby  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  commerce  of  Pasiphae  with  a  bull, 

*  M  it  in  1756  -,  but  It  was  restor-  i^  explained  by  making  her  enamoured  of  one 
•I  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  of  her    husband*s   courtiers,  called   Taurus, 

•  'nSruieJ  to  them  by  the  peace    whom  she  met  at  the  house  of  Daedalus,  and 
•i*  ajiiun  taken  by  the  English,     also  bv  supposing  her  to  brin^  forth  twins*  ooe 

di  of  a   man,  in   17t)8.    Port  resembling  Minos,  the  othei  raurus.           / 

-Lon.  3.  48  E.     Lat.  39.  .50  S.  MINOVV,  in  ichthyology.  Sec  CvPRiNija^ 

-i.atown  of  Naples,  in  Principato  MINSFELDEN,    or    Meksfeli^em/  a 

"  •^'■•j  I  bishop*a  see.     It  is  seatea  on  town  of  Germany,  in   the  archbishopric,  of 

'  Irrirt,  between  the  town  of  that  Treves,  25  miles  E.  of  Cobleutz.     Lou.  7.  67 

•\-'X  E.     Lat.  50.  26  N. 

LTY.  J.  (from  minor,  Latin.)     1.  MINSINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the 

•  -'ainjr  under  age  {Shakspeartt.)   2.  duchy  of  Wirtembcrg,  with  a  caslJe.     Lon.  9, 

-•'f  being  less    {Brown).     3.  The  36  E.     Lat.  48. 32  N.                       '      . 

'■  j:l<r.  MINSKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  qf  a 

"^^  3  'Jn^  of  Crete,  son  of  Jupiter  and  palatinate  of  the  same  name,  with  two  citadels. 

*iir.Te  laws  to  his  subjects,  B.C.  The  country  is  pretty  fertile,  and  has  forests 

'"^'Mill  remaincrd  in  full  force  in  the  containing  vast  numbers  of  bees,  whose  honey 

jy^iophcr  Pbto.     His  justice  and  makes  part  of  its  riches.     Minski  is  66  milc^ 

"  EHJcuTtd  him  the  appellation  of  the  N.  of  Sluczk,  and  100  S.E.  of  Wilna.     Lon. 

*.  thfgods  and  the  wise  legislator,  26.  48  E.     Lat.  54.  11  N. 

■'^^  w  the  poets,  he  was  rewarded  MPNSTER.  *.  (minfTcpt,  Saxon.)  A  ml)- 

'  -».  after  death,  with  the  office  of  nasterv;  an  ecclesiastical  fraternity;  a  cathedral 

'■'•'^  in  the  infernal  regions.    In  this  church. 

';i>rq>r?5enied  sitting  in  the  middle  MINSTREL,  in  ancient  customs,  certaia 

••^'.jrdhoIdinRa  sceptre  in  his  hand,  per-ons  who  combined  the  character  of  poet 

''  '^'^A  their  different  causes  before  and  musician*  and  whose  profession  it  was  to 

.•'^'^wrtlal  judge  shakes  the  fatal  wander  about  the  countries  they  inhabited, 

\"  ^fillffj  with  the  destinies  of  man-  singing  panegyrical  songs  and  verses  on  their 

,^'^vroal  vpa5  a  son  of  Lycastes,  the  occasional    benefactors,   accompanying   them 

/''>1.  indkins  of  Crete.    He  mar-  with  some  mu>ical  instrument. 

.  '^.ilc  daochter  of  Sol  and  Perseis,  '  Borel  derives  the  word  from  manus  and  his" 

"  -.^hod  many  children.    He  showed  irio,  one  \vho  flivcrts  with  the  hand;  or  from 

'•"^■'liht  war  which  he  carried  on  minor  kistrio,  little  bufl'oon:  Du  Can»e  froii\ 

'.*jWian5^who  had  put  to  death  minis tellut,  ^  diminutive  of  mini>tti,  because 

,  -^zjw.  CSee  ANDftOGEUS.)   He  the  minstrels  were  anciently  ranked  among  the 

■•^-iWthe  treachery  of  Scylla,  (vide  lower  officers,  ministers,  or  servauts..   . 

J*  id  Doi  satisfied  with  a  vjcloiy,  he  According  to  Dr.  Percy  in  his  Essay  on  tie 

^"  -▼anquUhe3  to  bring  hipi  yearly  to  Ancient  En;tlish  Minstrels,  the  word  is  derived 

^^'Cbosenbovs  and  the  saine  number  from  the  French  menestrier^  and.wasiiot  in 

f^^t'ibe  dcTOural  by  the  Minotaur,  use  here  before  the  Norman  conquest:  and  it 

F  « 
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is  feoB^kabky  that  our  old  monkish  historians  them  meat  and  drink,  and  sometimes^  (as  ti 

do  not  use  d&e  word  ciiharoedus,  cantator,  or  still  the  use  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland)  a 

the  like,  to  express' a  minstrel  in  Latin ;  but  minstrel  or  piper  for  their  divcnion.    Comu. 

cither  ntimutp  htsirio,  joculator,  or  some  other  b.  ii«  p.  96. 

word  that  implies  gesture.    Hence  it  should  MrNSTRELSY.  i.  (from  mtnstreL)     1. 

seem  that  the  minstrels  set  off  their  singing  by  Music;  instrumental  harmony.  (JDaviei).     S. 

mimickry  or  action ;   or,  according  to*  Dr.  A  number  of  musicians  (iHtZ/on). 

Brown*s  hypothesis,  united  the  powers  of  me-  MINT.  5.  (mmve,  Saxon.)  in  botany.  Sec 

lody,  poem,  and  dance.    These  minstrels  were  Mentha. 

prohaoly  the  pnuine  successors  of  the  ancient  Mint  (Cat).    See  Nbpbta. 

bards,  who  jomed  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  Mint  (Pepper).    See  Mentha. 

and  sung  verses  to  the  harp  of  their  own  com-  Mikt,  the  place  in  which  the  king's  mooet 

posing.    Ader  the  conrenion  of  ihe  SaxonS  to  is  coined.    (See  Coinage.)    There  were  aa< 

'Christianity,  the  poets  and  minstrels  became  ciently  mints  in  almost  every  county  in  Eng- 

two  separate  professions:  and  the  latter  con-  land;   but  the  only  mint  at  PV'cseDt  in  the 

tinned  to  be  a  distinct  order  of  men,  and  got  British  dominions  is  that  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 

their  liYelihood  by  singing  verses  tn  the  harp  at  don.    The  officers  of  the  mint  are,  1.  The 

the  houses  of  the  ereat :  where  they  were  hos-  warden  of  the  mint,  who  is  the  chief;  he  orcr- 

pi tably  and  respeetmlly  received,.retain  i ng  many  sees  the  other  officers  and '  receives  the  bullion . 

of  the  honours  shewn  to  their  predecessors  the  2.  The  master*worker,  who  receives  bullion 

bards  and  scalds.    And  though  some  of  them  from  the  Warden,  causes  it  to  be  melted,  de- 

only  recited  the  compositions  uf  others,  many  livers  ii  to  the  moneyers,  and,  when  it  h 

of  them  still  composed  songs  themselves,  and  coined,  receives  it  again.    3.  The  compf roller, 

all  of  them  could  probably  invent  a  few  stanzas  who  is  the  overseer  of  all  the  inferior  officers, 

on  occasion.    There  are  two  remarkable  facts  and  sees  that  all  the  money  is  made  to  the  ju^t 

in  history,  which  prove  that  the  profession  of  assize.    4.  The^assay-master,  who  weshs  the 

a  minstrel  was  held  in  great  reference  among  gold  and  siWer,  and  sees  that  it  is  according  cc 

the  Saxon  tribes,  as  well  as  among  their  Danish  Uie  standard.    5.  The  two  auditon,  who  uke 

brethren.     In  the  year  878,  when  king  Alfred  the  accounts.   6.  The  surveyor  of  the  metting ; 

wished  to  learn  the  true  situation  of  the  Danish  who,  after  the  assay-master  has  made  trial  ol 

armv,  which  had  invaderl  his  realm,  he  assum-  the  bullion,  sees  that  it  is  cast  out,  and  ooi 

edtne  dress  and  character  of  a  minstrel, ^n^eni  altered  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  melter.    7, 

se   ioculaiorem,  assumpta  ciihara,  &c.  and  The  engraver ;  who  engraves  the  stamps  and 

under  this  character,  thouj^h  he  could  not  be  dves  for  the  coinage  of  the  monev.    8.  The 

known  to  be  a  Saxon,  obtained  an  honourable  cierk  of  the  irons ;  who  sees  that  tKe  irons  an 

reception.    About  sixty  years  after  a  Danish  clean  and  fit  to  work  with.    g.  The  meher  | 

king  made  use  of  the  same  disguise  to  explore  who  melts  the  hollion  before  it  be  coined.    1 0 

thecampofourking  Athelstan.    l*he minstrel  The  provost  of  the  mint;  who  provides  fbi 

was,   therefore,    a  privileged  character  with  and  oversees   all    the    moneyers.      IUTIm 

both  these  people :  and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  blanchers,  who  anneal  and  cleanse  the  money 

Edward  II.  the  minstrels  were  easily  adinltted  12.  The  monevers;  some  of  whom  fot^  thi 

into  th«  royal  presence;  an  instance  of  which  money,  some  snare  it,  some  round  and  mill  it, 

is  mentioned  by  Stow,  Survey  of  London,  1703,  and  some  stamp  and  coin  it.     13.  The  porters, 

?.  469.     In  the  fourth  year  of  Richard  II.  who  keep  the  gate  of  the  mint, 

ohn  of  Gaunt  erected  at  Tutbury,  in  Staf-  Mint  was  also  a  pretend«l  place  of  privilege 

fordshire,  a  court  of  minstrels,  with  full  power  in  Southwark,  near  the  Kmg's  Bench,  pu 

to  receive  suit  and  service  from  the  men  of  this  down  by  statute.    If  any  persons,  within  thi 

profession  within  five  neighbouring  counties,  limits  of  the  mint,  shall  obstruct  any  ofiioez  ii 

toenact  laws  and  determine  their  controversies,  the  serving  of  any  writ  or  process,  Act.   o 

5rc.  for  which  they  had  a  charter.    (See  PIott*s  assault  any  person  therein,  so  as  he  reccivi 

Hist.  StaflT.  p.  435,  &c.)    The  minstrels  con-  any  bodily  hurt,  the  oAender  shall  be  guilty  o 

tinued  down  to  the  reign  of  Clizabeih ;  in  felony,  and  be  transported  to  the  planutiau« 

whose  time,  however,  thev  had  lost  much  of  Bcc.    Stat.  9.  Geo.  I. 

their  dignity,  and  were  sinlcing  into  contempt  Mint,  is  also  used  figuratively  for#ny  plac 

and  negrect;  yet  still  they  sustained  a  character  of  invention. 

far  superior  to  ahv  thine  we  can  conceive  at  To  Mint.  v.  a,  (from  the  noon.)     1.  Tt 

present  of  old  ballads.    Towards  the  end  of  the  coin;  to  Itamp  money  {B^con).     S.  To  in 

sixteenth  century  this  class  of  men  lost  all  ere-  vent ;  to  forse  {Bueon). 

dit,  and  were  sunkso  low  in  the  public  opinion,  MFNTAGE.   $,    (from   mini),     I.   TTia 

that  in  the  thirty-ninth  ^ear  of  Elizabeth  a  which  is  coined  or  stamped  (MUlon).  9.  Tti 

atatute  was  passed,  b^  which  minstreb,  wan-  duty  paid  fi>r  coining  {Ainswertk,) 

dering  abroad,  were  included  among  rogues,  MrNTER.  5.  (frommiiie.)  Coiner  (Gam.' 

vagabonds,  and  sturdy  begaars,  and  were  ad-  MINTHE,  a  daughter  of  Cx>cytus,  lovctl  b 

judsed  to  be  punished  as  sucn.    This  act  seems  Pluto.     Proserpine  discovered  her  htt3b.ind 

to  nave  put  an  end  to  the  profession,  for  amour,  and  changed  his  mistress  iato an  herl 

after  this  time  they  are  no  Jonger  mentioned,  called  bv  the  same  lume,  mimi, 

Jndge   Blackstone   observes,    that    in  some  MFKTMAN.  a.   (mini  and  jnan.)     On 

manors  the copvholden  were  bound  to  perform  skilled  in  coinage  ( Bacon) . 

iWDj  jenrile  offices  for  ihe  lord,  who  found  MI'NTMASTEfi.  s,  (ntii/aQd  mnter.^  I 
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Oar  vfis  pfenlei  ia  coina^  iBayle)^     2,  was  «aved  by  the  inteiferenccof  Fabius;  which 

Ok  ^  icveois  [Ltcke) .  circumstance  had  such  an  efiect  upon  him  that 

OTUBNiE,  a  lowo  of  Campanlay  be-  he  laid  down  his  power  at  the  feet  of  his  deli* 

--::  ^mesi  and  Fomiiae.     It  was  in  the  verer,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  act  but 

-.-ff  sf  asBd^boBThood  that  Marius  con-  by  his  directions.    He  was  killed  at  the  battle 

>^.^*.3df  in  the  mod,  to  avoid  the  parti-  of  Cannas.  • 

lite ;/y^ (See  Mahius.)  MINUTIUS.  FELIX,  was  a  famous  Bo- 

v/^VJiT,  (tiroiD  the  French  menu,  littte,  man  orator.     He  was  an  African  j  when  he 

ol^j^Vsci snail  pace.)     A  movement  of  lived  is  very  uncertain.    The  earliest  date  al- 

CR»=  om  or  dtree  qoairers  in  a  bar ;  of  a  lowed  him  is  170}  the  latest  2^0,    Dr.  Lard- 

imaistdal  inotioD,  and  always  begin-  ner  after  Baronius  supposes  he  lived  in  210^ 

KSTssieheaiii^QOie.  This  is  the  dancing  towards  the  close  of  the  reien  oT  Septimiuis 

GuK  aiiisMdio  have  been  invented  at  Severus.      His  defence  of  tne  christian  re« 

K'>t  M  ttae  are  other  minuets  of  a  time  ligioii  is  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  one.     It  is 

-  "vtae  ^iickicr,  and  which  were  formerly  in  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Caecilius  Natalia 

~  't  ws  M  oBBciading  movements  of  over-  a  heathen,  and  Octavius  Januarius  a  christian  ; 

.r^.  v-£i^  Jcc  in  which  Minutius  sits  judge.    Ca^ilius  Arst 

M  niL  J.  1.  (With  printers.)  A  small  objects,  and  then  Qctavius  answers.     The 

T^iusB^kua.     2.  (With  musicians.)  issue  is,  the  conviction  of  Cabcilius,  and  his 

A  ^^- « jwr  time.    See  MiiriM.  conversion  to   Christianity.     This  work   of 

NLJ~7t-«.  (jHCBiiiiu,  Lat.)  SoaaO^  little;  Minutius  it  a  learned,  in^nious,  and  eloouent 

insssBSliabMi  iSouik).  Iierformance.    The  editions  most  prized  are 

}(yrti.  s.  {wunuium,  Latin.)      1.  The  that  of  Leyden  in  X6b2  and  1672,  of  Leyd^n 

'^^fR^im  hoar  iShuaktpeare),    2.  Any  by  Gronovius  in  I7O9,  the  Cambridge  edl- 

'Jt  ;ar«f  time  i&fuih),     3.  The  first  tion  of  Dr.  Davies,  in  1712*  the  Glasgpw  edi- 

*^  r'apy^nBemeni  in  writing.  tion  of  176O,  and  the  Leipsic  edition  of  1773. 

^t^7TE.«.  a.  (flMftttM-,  French.)  To     '  MINX,    s,  A  young,  pert,  wanton  girl 

'-^■mibonhiata  {Spectator).  {Shahpeare), 

^K^i§  the  60th  part  of  a  degree,  or  of        MiNY£,  anarae  given  to  the  inhabitantt 

*K  TWauBBtea  of  a  degree  are  marked  of  Orchomeoos,  in  Bceodai  from  {(linyas,  a 

*^%«faocent,  thus';  the  seconds  by  king  of  the  country.    Orchomenos,  the  son 

^*  tdiiids  by  dire^  ^.    The  minutes,  of  Minyas,  gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  the 

^*  Sods,  &c.  in  time,  are  sometimes  country,  anoihe  inhabitants  still  retained  their 

■^kttiBc  way;  but*  to  avoid  confusion,  original  appellation .  in  contradiction  to   the 

^*%r«ay»  fay  the  initials  of  the  words;  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia. 
'  ^^  ",  sccoofb  %  thirds  t,  &c*  MINYAS,  a  king  of  Bceotia^  son  of  Nep« 

>*';»,  in  architecture,  oftuall^  denotes  tune  and  Tritegenia,  the  daughter  of  ^olus. 

"^azft  ef  a  module,  but  sometimes  only  He  married  Clydodora,  by  whom  he  had  Pres* 

'.:iart.  bon,  Periclymeiius,  and  Elteoclymenus.    He 

^'fvn-BOOK.    a.    imiuuU  and    look.)  was    father   of  Orchomenos,  Diochithbn'des« 

^t'aanhiots.  and  Athamas,   by  a  second  marriage,  witb 

t<^Tt-Cf.Asa.   s.  {minute  and  glass.)  Phanasora,  the  daughter  of  Paon.    According 

«'' rhieh  ihe  aand  measures  a  minute.  to  Plutarch  and  Ovid  he  had  three  daughters, 

MTELY.  md.  (from  miniie.)    To  a  called    Leuconoe,  Alcithoe,   and    Leucinpe. 

*^'''nes;  euctly  (Xoc^e).  They  were  changed  into  bats..     See    Mif- 

i^'ViTTCLT.  oa.  (from  minute,  the  sub-  m sines. 

^!a»-     Efveiy  minute;    with  very  little        MINYCUS,  a  river  of  The^saly,  falling 

'^^^tvsma^  (HamMcnd).  into  the  sea  near  Axene,  called  afterwards 

tW:^E^ESS.s.{(tomnunMte,)  Small-  Orchomenos. 

e^  cxrliiv  4  ineonsidenbleness  {Bentley),    -        MIOLANS,  a  fortress  of  France,  in  the  de* 

IC'XUTE-WATCH.    s.     {minute    and  partment  of  the  Lower  Alps,  seated  on  ^ 

^■"^-i  A«salds  in  which  minutes  are  more  cra^  rock,  in  the  valley  of  Barcelonetta,  six 

'<xi7  mtrked  than  in  common  watches  miles  N.E.  pf  Moiitmelian.    Lon:  6«  ^0  ^ 

^ri^fdaaabf^b^hoat  {Moylc).  Lat.  45^  35  N. 

^'NGTIA,  a  vestal  virgin,  acctised  of  de-        MIOSS,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  tjic  province 

Ksnen^  aoBOitnt  of  the  b^mvahd  ele-  of  Hedcmarke,  ^0  miles  in  circumference.    It 

^«  eif  ber  dnss.     She  was  condemned  to  is  divided  by  a  lar^e  peninsula,  and  contains  ^ 

'  i'^  zSve  because  a  (emale  supported  the  fertile  island  10  miles  in  circumference. 

*«aMion,  A.  U.  C.  41S.  {Liv.).  MIQUELON,  a  small  desert  island,  S.W. 

■^^TIOS,  a  name  common  to  some  of  Cape  May  in  Newfoundland,  ceded  to  the 

^v^K  fiviBUM,  the  most  icniarka^le   of  Freqcb  in  1763,  for  dryiqg  and  curins  their 

''^^  Rttfas^  a  roaster  of  horse  to  the  dicr  fish.     They  were,  dispossessed  of  it  by  the 

""     "udsBM.     His  disobedience  to  English  in  1793.    Loii.  66,  10  W.  La^  46. 

of  she  dilator  waB  productive  42  N. 
of  hb  prerogative,  and  the        MiRA.  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira,  16 

ewaa  declared  eqti^l  in  po^et  miles  N.W.  of  Coimbra.     Lon.  8.  25  W. 

Iji^aam.    Minatim,  toon  a(\|er  this,  lat.  40.  SO  ^. 
^  «ith  ill  aicoe*  wfdmi  AoDibal^  and       MlBAi31J^E,  in  mineralogy,  ^  g6))|s.of  tte 
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class  salts.  Of  a  bitter  tastf ;  not  easily  sola- 
bte  in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  not  made 
turbid  by  a  mixture  of  soda;  not  e(fer\-cscing 
with  any  acid  ;  exposed  to  a  white  heat  wiin- 
powdered  charcoal  producing  an  alkaline  sul- 
phur.   Four  species. 

1.  M.  geuuinum.  Vitriolated  natrum; 
sulphat  of  H)da ;  Glauber's  salt.  Of  a  cool- 
ine  laste,  easily  melting  in  the  fire,  when  dis- 
solved and  slowly  evaperated  crystallizing 
into  very  ^transparent  unequally  six-sided 
]lrisms,  which  moulder  in  the  air.  Found  in 
many  mineral  waters  of  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  sometimes  dr)*,  rarely  in  a  crystal- 
lized state,  sometimes  in  a  state  of  white  ef- 
florescence on  moist  walls,  in  vast  quantities 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Astracan,  and  in  summer  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  seldom  found  pure»  but  usu- 
ally mixed  with  soda,  common  salt,  Epsom 
salt,  or  selenite;  the  sides  of  the  crybtals 
arc  commonly  grooved ;  and  when  ex|x)sed 
to  a  warm  atmosphere  they  soon  lose  their  trans- 
parency and  water  of  crystallization,  and  fall 
into  a  while  opake  powder;  when  exposed 
to  heat  the  salt  first  melts,  and  after  the  eva- 
poration of  its  water  becomes  a  white  powder^ 
which  melts  in  a  red  heat.    Contains, 

.  .     Acid 27 

Soda     -     -    -    -    -    15 
Water 68 


100 


Tts  Qse  as  a  cooling  purgative  is  sufficiently 
known,  for  which  see  ^^atrum  vitriola- 
lUM,  and  Sulphat  of  soda. 

2.  M.  potassinum.  Sal  polycbrest' ;  tI- 
triolated  kali ;  vitriolated  tartar ;  sul{)hat  of 
potass,  or  potash.  Of  a  bitterish  taste,  decrepita-» 
ting  when  placed  on  hot  coals  and  melting  in 
a  read  heat,  soluble  in  sixteen  times  its  weight 
of  cold  W9ter;  its  crystals  not  mouldering  in 
the  air.  With  an  excess  of  acid  this  salt  is  de- 
nominated su))ersulphat  of  potash.     . 

Found  in  various  parts  of  Spain,  of  a  greyish 
white  colour,  and  sometimes  luminous  in  the 
dark  ;  when  its  diluted  solution  is  evaporated 
it  affords  six-sided  prisms,  or  short  hexangular 
prisms  terminated  by  one  or  more  hexangular 
pyramids ;  the  supersulphat  of  potash  from  its 
excess  of  acid  turns  blue  vegetable  juices  red, 
and  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  purgative  under  the  name 
of  sal  polycbrest ;  which  has  since  been  changed 
successively  to  vitriolated  tartar,  vitriolated 
kali,  and  now  under  the  Lavoisierian  nomen- 
clature to  sulphat  of  potash.  For  its  medicinal 
propertif*,  see  Kali  vitrtolatum.  Spe- 
cific gracity  2,?98.     It  contains. 

Add 40 

Potash     -     •     -     -    62 
Wator     «...      8 


100 


d.  M.  •ffnlvolttlllc.  Of  an  acrid  taste,  eva- 
^•tJng  io  fumci  whoo  heated^  dcliqucKing 


MIR 

in.  the  air,  emitting  an  alkaline  odour  ' 

rubbed  tngciher    with    oaick-Iinie.      F 

rarely  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  inountaii 

4.  M.   sulphureuoi.     Vitriolic  amino 

sulphat  of  ammonia;   sulphuric  acid   i; 

to  ammonia.     £vajx>rating  in    fumes 

heated,  deliouesctng  in  the  air,  when  n 

together  with  quick-lime  emitting  an  all 

odour,  and  when  sprinkled  with  nitric  a< 

odour  like  burnt  sulphur.    Found  in  the  r 

bourhood  of  volcanoes,  in  some  lakes  in 

cany,   at  the   bottom  of  a   burning  w< 

Dauphigny,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 

near  Tumi.    It  is  generally  found  mixed 

sulphur,  alumina,  alum,  or  vitriol,  and 

its  colour  is  seldom  white,   but  of  a  grey 

lowish-^rey»  or  lemon  :  it  is  found  also 

stalactiucal  form,  oriovesting  lavas,  or 

earthy  state  with  little  or  no  lustre :   it 

stals  are  generally  six-sided  prisms  whose  \ 

are  unequal,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyrai 

soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water 

slowly  .attracts  moisture  when  exposed  t 

air;    when   heated  it  first  decrepitateji, 

then  melts,  and  in  close  vessels,    subl 

Contains, 

Acid  -  .  .  .  54,66 
Ammonia  -  -  14.24 
Water    -    -    -    -    31,10 


100,00 


MIRABILIS.  Marble  of  Peru.  Ir 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  peniandria,  • 
monogynia.  Corol  funnel-form,  supe 
calyx  inferior;  nectary  globular,  inclosing 

germ.  .  Four  s)>ecies:  natives  of  India 
outh  America;  the  roots  of  one  of  wl 
M.  jalapa,  was  formerly,  but  erroneously, 
posed  to  be  the  officinal  jalan,  for  wjiic 
Convolvulus  jalap.  The  roots,  1 
ever,  of  all  these  S))ecies  are  purgative  in  ; 
dej^ree,  and  are  occasionally  used  to  pro 
this  effect.  The  M.  jalapa  is  chiefly  cult 
ed  for  its  flowers,  wnich  are  very  show) 
in  different  varieties  of  almost  every  colon 

MIRACLE,  in  a'popular  sense,  isu  pro* 
or  an  extraordinary  event,  that  surprises  us  1 
novelty. 

Miracle,  in  a  rooreaccurate  and  philosop 
sense,  is  an  effect  that  does  not  follow  from  a 
the  regular  laws  of  nature ;  or  which  is  incot 
ent  with  some  known  law  thereof;  or  contra 
the  settled  constitution  and  course  of  things 
cordingly  all  miracles  presuppose  an  establ 
system  of  nature,  within  the  limits  of  which 
operate,  and  with  the  order  of  which  they 
agree- 

Spinosa  denies,  that  any  power  can  supe 
that  of  nature ;  or  that  any  thing  can  distur 
interrupt,  the  order  of  things :  and  accordingi; 
fines  a  miracle  to  be  a  rare  event,  happcnii 
consequence  of  some  laws  that  are  unkr 
to  us. 

Divines  define  a  miracle,  an  extraordinary 
wonderful  efiect,  above  the  power  of  na 
wrought  by  God,  to  manifest  his  power  or  p 
dence ;  or  to  give  credit  to  some  messenger 
from  himself.  Thus  Jesus  Christ  evinced 
truth  of  his  mission^  and  hif  docuine,  by 


MIRACLE. 

Ti?v,  oi  ±m  aba  did  Moses.   *But  there  are  of  nature  be  in  some  ^f^rtt  undentood ;  for  in  att 

^r:  J9rf$eiala$«al  wiHcis  that  precisely  agree  those  cases  in  whieh  we  ai^  totally  igndranc  ^ 

r  'vt  ^i^MBa  «f  a  miiacle.     Mr.  Locke  de-  nature,  it  is  impouible  to  determine  what  is,  or 

^F  c  ir  It  a  9C9BS»b]e  operation,  wfaich,  bein^  what  is  not.  a  deviation  from  its  coarse.    Miracles, 

esi^  rae  esaipnekeMoa  ol  die  spectator,  is,  ki  therefore,  are  not,  as  some  have  lepresctited  ffacm, 

>«  -*.  '3a.  ffBoaiy  to  Che  coosae  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  our  ig^noiance.    They  sapposc  some  an- 

•-a  h  b«  as  be  diviae.     Da.  Clarke^s  defioi-  teecdent  knowledge  of  the  oouise  of  nature,  wtcb- 

kA  fl  ivade,  in  the  tfaecAopcal  acose  of  the  out  which  no  proper  judgment  can  be  formed  con- 

«7l  >  ^  '.hat  it  b  a  work  cBtettd  in  a  roan-  ceming  them ;  thoo^h  with  it  their  reality  maj^  be 
se  sfib  m  dificrent  from  the  common  and  t^ao  apparent  as  to  prevent  all  posaibiKty  of  a  dis* 

Rsr  Kdai  of  Providence,  by  the  inierposi-  pute.. 

•■i«  rrrv  Cod  hicBself  or  of  some  imelltgent  Thus,  were  a  physician  to  cure  a  blmd  man  of  a 

c=*cu«vto  man,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  cataract,  by  aoointias?  his  eyes  with  a  chemical 

'n=r  jBijLslar  d^rtDc,  or  in  attestation  to  preparation  which  we  had  never  before  seen,  and 

tr:^:^x3»  of  aane  panicolar  person.    Accord-  to  the  nature  and  efSccts  of  which  we  are  absolute 

Tvft  S^es  a  miracle  is  a  designed  eflect,  strangers,  the  cure  would  andoubtedly  be  won- 

c^tk,  ■liiwil  in  itself,  beyond  tilie  art  and  derful;  but  we  could  not  pronounce  it  mtracnlous, 

'^w'^Ms  »  do.     Dr   Chandler  says,  that  a  because,  for  any  thing  known  to  us,  it  might  be 

'"c^BB  acBon  done,  or  an  operation  visibly  the  natural  effect  of  the  operation  of  ahe  uneucnt 

^nsri^sny  being,  vrbich  is  really  and  traly  on  die  rye.     But  were  he  to  recover  his  patient 

t3c«%  oKk,  naioral  power,  and  capacity  of  merely  by  commanding  him  to  see,  or  by  anoint- 

'■^  z««hs  dues  ir,  of  himself,  and  without  ing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  shoold  with  the  uN 

!     -'  ^sa  sf  some  superior  agent  to  perform,  roo^  confidence  prtmoonce  the  cure  to  be  a  mira- 

^^=i3r.  Hntcheson's  definition  neatly  co-  dc;  because  we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the 

c  Arc  6at  it  is  a  work  for  exceeding  human  human  voice  nor  human  spittle  have,  by  the 

'  ^-  •;:  pti?  1  med  by  the  command,  or  upon  esublished  coostiration  of  things,  any  such  power 

'*'"sof  a  man.     And  the  same  writer  far-  over  the  diseases  of  the  cjre.    No  one  ts  now  igno- 

tbat,  thoogh  miracles  may  prove  rant,  that  persons  apparently  dead  are  often  re- 

of  a  voiontary  agent,  and  that  stored  to  their  families  and  friends,  by  being  treated 

■  not  guided  by  necessity  or  fate ;  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  (tuipane  So- 

'  ^^d  most  be  weak  and  inadvertent,  who  Ciety.    To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men 

^^o  confxnn  the  belief  of  a  wise  and  of  science,  these  efiecu  appear  very  wonderful*; 

^  >-  cace  the  deviation  from  general  laws,  but  as  they  are  known  to  be  produced  by  ph3rsical 

^  ^  e?7  extraordinary  occasions,  must  be  agency,  they  can  never  be  considered  as  miraculous 

-^^^<^  of  inconstancy  and  weakness  ra-  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature.    On  the  other 

J^><^  a  steady  wisdom  aad  power;  and  hand,  no  onecould«doubtof  his  having  witnessed  a 

I      ''*3Ba.  the  bc«t  ar?amencs  we  have  for  the  real  miracle  who  had  siren  a  person  that  had  been 

y     '^"■■fower  of  the  universal  mind.  four  days  dead  come  alive  out  of  his  grave  at  the 

^  3e  visible  world  is  governed  by  stated  call  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld  a  person  es- 

^  *sa,  or  that  there  is  an  order  of  causes  hibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  death  instaad y  ro- 

'  "^cstaklished  in  every  part  of  the  system  Yuscitated  merely  by  being  desired  to  live, 

^avhich  Ibils  mndcr  our  cbwrvation,  is  a  Thus  easy  is  it,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  course 

"^  caasMt  be  controverted.     If  the  So-  of  nature  is  undrsttood,  to  determine  vrfaether  any 

^  ^=af .  as  some  have  supposed,  be  the  only  particular  event  be  really  a  miracle ;  whilst  in  cir- 

'^■!sr.m  the  universe,  we  have  the  evidence  of  curastaoces  where  we  know  nothing  of  nature  and 

"^^Xt  ^ttt,  ia  the  particular  system  to  which  its  course,  even  a  true  miracle,  were  it  performed, 

'  ^^^  be  acts  by  stated  rales.     If  be  employs  conid  not  be  admitted  as  such*  or  carry  any  con- 

-'~  ^cBti  CO  coflHloct  the  various  motions  yictioa  to  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

"  *rc*!  the  phcftomena  result,  we  have  the  If  miracles  be  effects  contrary  to  the  established 

"^^'-itzcjt  that  he  has  subjected  those  agents  constitution  of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  wift 

'=riz  £s«d  hsrs.  commonly  called  the  Um  never  be  performed  on  trivial  occasions.   The  coit* 

*  "^n-  Oa  either  hypothesis,  effects  which  are  stitution  of  things  was  established  by  the  Creator 
■■^'ii  by  the  regular  operation  of  these  laws,  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  is  undoubtedly 
**^  air  oonlurmable  to  the  established  course  the  ofiicpring  of  infinite  wisdom  pursuing  a  plan  for 
'-^^^  aie  proprrly  called  iMter«/;  and  every  the  best  of  purposes.   From  this  plan  no  deviation 

'^'~*^^aci  ID  this  constitution  of  the  natural  can  be  made  but  by  God  himself,  or  by  some 

*=3.2^tke  oorrcspoadent  course  of  events  in  powerful  being  acting  with  his  permission.    The 

"^kd  a  mrsde.  plans  devised  by  wisdom  are  steady  in  proportion 

^"*  ^Aaawm  of  a  miracle  be  just,  no  event  to  their  perfection,  and  the  plans  of  infinite  wisdonpi 

"^  >  termed  mriacnlofis  merely  because  it  is  must  be  absolutely  perfect.     From  this  considera- 

***&-  «r  «sea  t0  us  nnaccountable ;  since  it  tion  some  men  have  ventured  to  conclude,  that  no 

V  *»  xrbof:  nsore  than  a  regular  effect  of  some  miracle  was  ever  wrought,  or  can  rationally  be  cx- 

•v»rs  iftv  of  nature.     In  this  coimtry  earth-  pf>cied ;  but  maturer  reflection  must  soon  satisfy 

'*^  iR  rare  ;  and  fur  monslnms  births  perhaps  us  that  all  such  conclusions  are  hasty. 

•  "-nabrand  sausfactory  account  can  be  given :  Man  is  unquestionably  the  principal  creature  in 
•"  *«?irJa|uake  is  as  regular  an  cfFca  of  the  this  world,  and  apparently  the  only  one  in  it  who 
^''  ^  hws  of  nature  as  any  of  those  with  is  capable  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  re- 
^^'^  "e  are  most  intimately  acquainted;  and  lation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  Creator.  Wecaiw 
r^-'^Ktaoces  in  which  there  would  always  not,  therefore,  doubt,  but  that  such  of  thit-laws  of 
^*ae  kzad  of  production,  the  monster  is  na-  nature  as  extend  not  their  operation  b(*yond  the  li- 
*^*s:;-ac  issuer  It  is  therefore  necesssiy,  be-  mtts  of  this  earth  were  established  chiefly,  if  not 
*^^  3a  pmoaace  any  effect  to  be  a  true  mi-  solely,  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  if,  in  aay  par- 
^^''  ^  ^  circumstances  under  which  it  is  ticular  circumstances,  that  good  can  be  more  cf- 
^^^  bt  kflowD,  aod  chat  che  common  coune  fcctually  promoted  by  aa  occasioiuil  deviation  Uom 


MIRACLE. 

• 

'*tli(ne  fvwv,  mbft  a  dfinatiofr  iiity  iMfe  YeMMtbly  a-  Iheir  €iwtampdnrie0,«ii4  fhimigli  tkcm  Iwvc 

peered.    Weie  man;  in  the  eaerdw  «if  -bit  mcAtU  4he  inttmctovk  of  «Beceadfiig  agea. 

and  corporeal  potvcrs,  subjWfed  talheliwt  Of  flf)r-  <  iJtt  of  vuppoae  thk  to  liifve  been  actnallj  tHe 

*sical  DeccMtty,  the  cffcinMtantei'tftt^fKlwdWmftd  M«a,  and  consider  bow  thoae  ftmpired  tcacbcts 

indeed  ne'ver  ooeur,  ind  of  aoofse  no  miracle  <Mild  oould  ctfmnuiiioate  to  ochen  every  inRh  whicfi 

•beadraicted-    But  sucft )»  not  rhd  natiMt  of  oian.  bad  b^n  jeveaied  to  Cbrnncehras.     Tbcyniicbt 

Tbe  relation  between  iAaf:«et  and  acttoM'is-dif-  icaftUya  if  it  #e»e  f^ct  «f  their  duty,  deliver  n  aub- 

ftient  from  that  betw^n  dniBe  bnd-«ff«<ct  in  phy-  lima  syaiem  of  natural  and  moral  sctcnae,  and  e»- 

-ftcs ;  and  roadkind  h^te'ttfchcoomiand  over  them-  labltih  it  upon  the  coomiDn  basis  of  «xpeticBenc 

selves,  89  that  by  their  voluntary  conduct  they  can  .and  tiemonstmtioa ;  bot  wfiat  fisandatkm  oosild 

likake  th^malelves  in  a  itteat  degree "Cithar  happir  or  they  lay  for  those  truths  which  unassiaied  tcnaoo 

n.i  enMe.    We  know  likewise  from  history,  tfam,  aannot  discover,  and  which,  when  ibey  avc  tc- 

by  some  means  or  other,  almost  all  mankind  were  vealed,  appear  to  have  no  -neceNary  tetatiasi  to  any 

enoe  tutik  hito  the  i^rossest  ignorance  of  the  most  thii^^  previously  known?    To  «  bare  ■ffirnnboB 

important  truths ;  that  tfiey  knew  not  the  Being  by  that  they  had  been  iromediaiely  received  ftoaa  G*d, 

.whom  they  werr  created  and  supported;  that  they  no  rational  being  could  be  expected  toassenc.  The 

-paid  divine  adoiation  to  stocks,  stones,  and  the  taaohers  might  be  men  of  known  vencitsF,  whose 

vilest  lepttles;    and  that  they  were  alavcs  to  the  simple  assertion  would  be -admitted  as  soficimt 

*inost  impions,  cruel,  and  degrading  supeiatitions.  evidence  for  any  fact,  in  oonformny  wiib  the  laws 

From  this  depraved  state  it  was  swely  not  im-  of  nature ;  but  as  every  man  has  the  cvidetwc  of 

•^viMthy  tk  the  common  "  Father  of  all*'  to  rescue  bis  own  consciousness  and  rsperienoe  that  fevcl»- 

his  help)esscreaCDres,'to«nli|;hten  their  understand-  ti<ms  from  heaven  are  deviations  from  these  law*, 

•ings  that  they  might  pefteive  what  is  rights  aad  to  an  assertion  so  apparently  extnvsgant  wc»ttkd  be 

•pRsent  to  them  motives  of  sufficient  force  to  en-  rejected  as  false,  unless  suppoited  by  aoroe  bectt  r 

^ge  them  in  the  practice  of  it.     But  the  under-  proof  than  the  mere  affirmation  of  the  teachcfi  In 

•standings  of  ignorant  barbarians  cannot  be  enlight-  this  state  of  things,  we  can  oonoerve  no  evideticu 

cned  by  arguments ;  bceaose  of  the  force  of  such  sufficient  to  make  such  doctrines  be  icoatved  as  itic 

'arsromcnts  as  regaid  moral  aeieBoe  they  are  not  troths  of  God,  but  the  power  of  woiking  asitacles 

•t)«alified  to  judge.    The  philosopbecs  of  Athena  ooamitted  to  him  who  uoght  them.  Tins  s»o»ld, 

nnd  Rome  ineulcated,  indeed,  many  excellent  mo-  indeed,  be  fully  ad^uatt  to  the  purptae.    For»  if 

-lal  precepts,  and  they  sometimes  ventured  to  expose  there  were  nothing  in  the  doctrines  ihemsclvcm  am. 

the  absurdities  of  the  reigning  superstition  s   but  pious,  immoral,  or  contrary  to  truths  a.heady 

'Cheirlectuteshndnoinflntnoeuponthemuldtude;  known,  the  only  thing  which  could  sender  ibc 

-nnd  they  bad  themselves  imbibed  such  erroneous  teacher's  assertion  incredible,  would  be  its  imply- 

^lotions  respecting^  the  attributes  of  the  Supraroe  ing  such  an  intimate  communion  with  God  as  is 

Being  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  con-  contrary  to  the  csublisbed  eourse  of  things,  by 

'vert^  those  notions  inM  first  ptinctples,  of  which  which  men  are  left  to  aoquire  all  their  hniywlcdge 

•they  would  not  permit  an  eoMmioation.  that  even  'by  the  exercise  of  their  own  farollies.*^l>rua  now 

•tmoog  them  a  thoroagh  reformation  was  not  to  be  suppose  some  of  those  inspiicd  teachefs  to  tcli  hia 

expected  from  the  powers  of  rcasonii^.    It  is  like-  countrymen,  that  he  did  not  dethe  thenibon  hia 

•wise  to  be  observed,  that  there  arr  many  truths  of  d^  dmitf  to  bdieve  that  he  had  any  preteiBaaafal 

'the  utmost  importance  to  mapkind,  which  un-  communion  with  the  Deity,  but  that  for  the  truth 

-assisted    reason    eouki    never   have   discovered,  of  his  assertion  he  would  give  them  the  evidesMie 

'Amongst  these  we  maycoofidently teckon  the  im^  of  their  own  senses ;  and  after  this  dackraiion  Ice 

mormlity  of  the  soul,  the  torms  upon  which  God  us  stippose  him  iminedtaiely  to  raise  •  perNon  frotu 

•will  be  reconciled  to  sinners,  and  the  manner  in  the  dead  in  their  psesenoe,  merely  by  callings  upon 

which  that  all -perfect  being  may  be  acceptably  him  to  come  out  of  his  grave.    WmiM  hoc  ibe 

^voishlppedt  almut  all  of  which  philosophers  were  only  possible  objection    to   the  man's  vciaoty 

In  such  uncertainty    that,   according   to   Plato,  be  removed  by  this  miracle  ?  and  his 


**  Whatever  is  set  nuht.  and  as  it  should  be,  in  the  that  he  had  received  such  and  such  doctfima 

present  evil  state  of  the  world,  can  be  so  only  by  from  God  be  as  folly  credited  as  if  it  rcUsed  to 

•thC'iAj'ttcular  interposition  of  God.**  the  most  common  occurrence?    Undouberdly  It 

An  immediate  revelation  from  Heaven,  there-  would ;  for,  when  so  much  pfBieinatiial  power 


4on^  was  the  only  method  by  which  infiuite  wifr-  was  visibly  communicated  lo  this  pciaon,  no 

dom  and  perf0ct|;oodness  coeld  reform  a  bewildered  could  have  reason  to  question  hi*  having  raoeived 

^Md  vicious  race.    But  this  revelatioo,  at  whatever  an  equal  portion  of  pretemanual  knowledge.    A 

time  we  suppose  it  given,  mn^t  have  been  made  palpable  deviation  from  the  known  laisrs  of  on- 

directly  cither  to  some  chosen  iodividttala  comrois-  ture,  in  one  hisunce,  is  a  sensible  proof  that  ttcb 

atoned  to  instruct  others,  or  to  every  man  and  wo-  a  deviation  is  possible  in  another ;  and  in  eneh  • 

4nan  for  whose  benefit  it  was  ultimately  intended,  case  as  this  it  is  the  witness  of  God  to  the  tmdi  of 

•Were  every  pesson  tnatracted  in  the  knowledge  of  a  man. 

^is  duty  by  immediate  inspiimtioo,  and  were  the  Miracles,  then,onderwhich  we  hiclode  prophecy, 

motves  m  practise  it  bronght  home  to  his  mind  by  are  the  only  direct  evidence  which  can  be  fivcn 

<Oed  himself,  human  nature  would  be  wholly  of  divine  inspiration.    When  a  religion,  or  nnyiv- 

changed :  men  would  not  be  mastera  of  their  ovm  ligious  truth,  is  to  be  revealed  from  heaven,  A«y 

•actions  ;  they  would  not  be  moral  agentt,  nor  by  appear  to  be  abholutely  necessary  to  enforce  f«  i^ 

consequence  be  Capable  either  of  reward  qr  of  pu-  veption  among  men ;   and  this  is  the  only  snse  m 

*a»htiiem.    It  icttains,  therefore,  that  if  God  has  which  we  can  suppose  them  necessity,  or  believe 

haen  gmcioutly  plcnscd  to  enlighten  and  reform  for  a  moosent  that  they  ever  have  bMn^nrwiU  he 

mankind,  without  destroying  that  moral  nature  .performed^ 

.which  is  essential  so  virtus,  he  can  have  done  it  The  history  of  almost  eve^  leligion  abound 

noly  by  rtvealing  his  tnuh  to  cerrain  chosen  inr  with  lelations  of  prodigies  and  wcmdcrs,and  of  the 

BtnnMBt«iirtiDiNiBthcinBNdia»iiMintciN»ef  buBicomc  of  moiwi^  thcfodtibQt»«lBDiHr 
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«fs  Bjpi  iiatWi  dMaew»f  dw  lew*  «ad  Be tlut, bo>«evcf» m  it  aaj,  we iball  uketh« 

« k^tsa  I  ir-fn^,  yiiAimcricd  tofc  niniclcs  m  U^cttjr  to  •Ban,  (Imu  fof  tbe  reality  of  the  Gofepel 

^  MS  tfftMh  MKiilivinicy,   The  oMffadcirwe  have  c«MlcD«e  v  cooTincins  to  the 

bff  BigBn  ft)if  tonMfl  tcieoiiiic  miod,  ibougb  i>o«  to  scrikiog  to  vulgat 

iMd  «>  lunrcL  hmm  publiekjr  ft|iprebeMien»e»iliQse  had  .who  were  fionteinpofmrf 

tbe  tmth  4tf:  a  -oew  feligm  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  actually  4aw  the 

idahUf'    Maoy  c#  tbem  mighty  works  which  be  performed.    To  tbe  adp 

o  so  ba«e  brea  oi^k  naiaml  mireia  of  Mr.  Hii«ie's  f  hUosophy  this  atsertiOtt 

9das  having  beettper*  will  appear  an  eatfavagant  paradopi;  but  we  hope 

iiiwiil  occasions,  and  Co  demonstrate  iu  truth  from  principles  wfaicii» 

lomg  prior  lo  the  era  co«sisieotly  with  himself,  that  aathor  could  not 

ihay  aie  feoofded.    And  have  denied.     He  bm   indeed  endeavoured  to 

appear  «>  be  best  at-  .  promts  that  *'  no  testimony  is  sofflcieot  to  estibligh 

cntaly  trIdEs  oontntcd  ior  interested  a  miracle  ;**  and  the  reasoning  employed  for  thif 

,  or  m  promote  tbe  pre-  purpose  is«  that  **  a  miracle  being  a  vioktioo  of 

For  these  teasons*  as  well  as  the  laws  of  oaiuic*  which  a  firm  and  unalterable 

tt  dtt  i^mMal  chaiactef  of  tbe  divi-  caperienoe  has  esaUilished,  the  proof  against  a  mi« 

brmia  rtiLji  aic  said  mliave  been  wrought,  lacle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ^t»  ia  •$  entim 

t  wnmsifay  of  cxaminaiion»  and  as  any  argument  from  eiperiencecan  be;  wfamana 

of  tbem  the  completest  our  experience  of  human  vemcity»  which  (aoeord- 

and  impasmie.  ing  to  him)  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  evidence 

cs  noorded  of  Miasm  and  of  of  tfestimony«  is  fat  from  bdag. uniform,  and  cau 

^**^«ieiy  diflbent  cbameter.    None  of  therefose  never  picpoiidemie  against  that  cipe^ 

Qfltf^pnated  as  wrought  on  trivial  ooca-  lience  which  admits  of  no  esmpcioik''     Tbia 

^uasBm  who  memion  them  were  eye-  boasted  and  plausible  argument  has  with  equal 

{  which  they  affirm  to  have  candour  and  acuteness  bean  emmiaed  by  Utm 

yufalidy,  in  actestaiioa  of  the  truth  Campbell  g  who  justly  observes^  tbat  so  for  is  es<* 

7*bey  iiie  indeed  so  perienoe  from  being  the  sole  fonads!kion  of  the  cvi« 

these  sysiemsy  that  iie  minmlm  deace  of  trntlnmny*  that,  on  the  contrary,  Im- 

thg  dboHmag;  umdif  tktwtt'  cimony  is  tbe  sole  foundation  of  by  for  the  grmter 

tk»  -^barmu  t^umi  part  of  what  Mr.  Hume  calb  firm  and  unalterable 

all  this,  they  woe  wrought  eapenienoe;  and  that  if  ia  certain  ciicumsunOfi 

which  oppoied  all  the  re-  we  did  not  give  an  implicit  fiuth  to  tesdnmny,  oui 

r»aad  pngudices^of  the  haowledge  of  eveats  would  be  confined  m  thom 

giuea;  a  circumstaace  which  had  fallen  under  the  imoiediam  obiarvatiott 

theai^  in  point  of  authority,  in-  i^  our  own  seams.    See  Aaa  i  no aMa nt. 

^|Sua  prodigies,  as  well  as  the  But  though  Dr.  Campbell  baa  exposed  the  to* 

iah  chur^  phistry  of  bis  opponent's  jeatoaing»  and  ♦vettarned 

believe,  universally  admitted,  the  principles  from  which  -he  icaaons,  we  ate  per- 

meatioaed  in  tbe  bcxdc  of  £xo*  saaded  that  he  might  mfoly  have  joined  is^ue  wsth 

*«tt  Aefoau  Goapela,  might,  to  thorn  vrho  him  upon  thorn  very  principles.     To  us,  at  lease, 

*te  y^isrmed,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  it  appears  tbat  the  tmtiroony  upeli  whieh  we  re- 

'•^mMB of  Moies  and  o(  Christ;  but  to  oeive  the  Gospel  mincles  is  predaely  of  that  bind 

•UiV^  tlsaugfat  tha£  they  are  no  evidenoe  which  Mr.  Hume  hm  acknowledged  snfficicat  m 

as  we  ainwt  believe  ia  the  raiiades  establish  even  a  mimck.  **  No  testimoay  (says  he) 

d  *e  believe  io  them  at  all,  upon  the  is  sufficient  to  csadilish  a  miracle,  unless  the  tai* 

testimony.    Why,  it  hm  timony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  fidsehood  wonid 

asked*  aie  not  mimclm  wrought  in  be  mere  miracubms  than  tbe  foct  whidv  it  endea- 

aid  oeantnes?   If  the  religion  of  Christ  voors  m  establish.    Wheaoaemllsmetliaihemw 

fecei  popetwai  duranon,  every  geaemtion  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediaidy  consider 

'*s  ai^  m  hOK  complete  evidence  of  its  with  myself  whether  it  be  mom  pmbabfo  that  thfs 

-^  «i  Asauiy.  person  should  either  deceive  or  be  deeeived,  or  that 

'-tefafmmanceof  miiacles  io  every  age  and  the  fact  which  he  relates  should  rmlly  have  hap» 

<^«aMay,pcrt»ps  the  same  objections  lie  pencd.    I  weigh  theone  miracle  against  the  other  { 

' '  ^  iaaetem  inapisatian  of  every  iadi  viduaL  and  accotdiag  to  the  superiority  Irhieh  1  discover  I 

*<aasts>UBClm  aaiuer»allj  received  as  soch,  proaounce  my  dectston,  and  always  teject  die 

^*^  bs  so  overwhelmed  vrith  the  nature  greater  miiaek'"  In  this  pmmge  every  rm^pr  may 

^  ms  wiib  the  Ibroe  of  their  authority,  m  remark,  what  did  not  aacape  the  penpieacions  eye 

^enaaia  nwiairw  of  their  owe  eoadoct;  of  Dr.  Campbell,  a  strange  confusion  of  termas 

^'iKMsethevcfyendofallmiracfos  would  but  as  all  miracles  am  equally  emy  to  the  AU 

* Imud fay  tfacir frequency.     The  troth,  how«  mighty;    and,  as  Mr.  Hume  hm  dsewhoe  <^ 

"^^tt  be,  tbat  airaoies  m  frequently  re.  served,  that  **  the  raising  of  a  fmther,  when  the 

^^^dd  am  be  received  as  such,  and  of  coilrse  wind  wants  ever  so  li  tde  of  a  form  requisite  for  tbat 

^ttK  m  aatharity;  because  it  would  be  purpose,  u  as  rml  a  miracle  as  the  mising  of  a 

l^ssd  ia  aMiqr  cases  iaipotsible,  to  dis-  house  or  a  ship  inm  the  air;"  candour  obligm  nam 

bam  aatuml  events.    If  they  re-  sappme,  tbat  by  taHcirtg  of  grmter  ami  less  mitUF 

oermia  intervals,  we  could  not  cks,  and  of  always  rejecting  the  grmter,  he  meant 

mbs  Jtriaiioiii  from  the  known  laws  nothing  mofc^  but  that  of  two  deviations  foom  the 

me  should  have  the  sanw  eipe-  known  laws  of  nature  be  always  fi(icctt  thm  which 

of  cvenumfor  dieodier;  laitself  isleaatprobabki 

of  pmiemamml  efikcta^  If  thea  we  can  shew  that  the  tcttimoayghea  by 

*  ^^  mMidmi  ommlimite  ami  ceuim  «f  tbe  apestkeand  other  first  pteaebeia  of  Christianity 

^                                              .  to  the  BiiiiclBft  t&  ihdc  Mattar  Wovldy  upea  the 
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•Qppoftition  4hat  those  mirtcles  were  not  really 
performed,  have  been  as  great  a  deviation  from  the 
known  taws  of  nature  as  the  mtrades  themselves, 
the  balance  mu«t  be  considered  as  evenly  poisffl  by 
bpposite  miracles ;  and  whilst  it  oontinues  so,  the 
judgment  must  remain  in  a  sute  of  suspense.  But 
if  it  shall  appear,  that  in  this  case  the  false  testi- 
mony would  have  been  a  deviation  from  the  laws 
of  nature  less  probable  in  itself  than  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  the  balance  will  be  in- 
suntly  destroyed  ;  and  by  Mr.  Hume's  maxim  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  reject  the  supposition  of  false- 
hood in  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  and  admit 
the  miracles  of  Christ  to  have  been  really  per- 
formed. 

In  this  argument  we  need  not  waste  time  in 
proving  that  those  miracles,  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  writings  of  the  New  Tesiament,  were 
of  such  a  nature,  and  performed  before  so  many 
witnesses,  that  no  imposition  could  p<»stbly  be 
practised  on  the  senses  of  those  who  affirm  that 
they  were  present.  From  every  page  of  the  Gos* 
pels  this  is  so  evident,  that  the  philosophical  ad- 
versaries of  the  Christian  faith  never  suppose  the 
tpostles'  to  have  been  themselves  deceived,  but 
boldly  accuse ^them  of  bearing  false  witness.  But 
if  this  accusation  be  well  founded,  their  testimony 
itself  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  which  tbey  record 
cf  themselves  or  of  their  Maner. 

Ideas  and  relations  are  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
10  closely  associated  with  the  words  by  which  they 
are  expressed  in  his  native  tongue,  and  in  every 
other  language  of  which  he  is  master,  that  the  one 
cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the  other ;  and 
therefore  no  man  can  on  any  occasion  speak  false- 
hood without  some  effort ;  by  no  effort  can  a  man 
give  consistency  to  an  unpremeditated  detail  of 
fals«'hood,  if  it  be  of  any  length,  and  include  a 
number  $oi  particulars ;  and  it  is  still  less  pos- 
sible for  several  men  to  agree  in  such  a  deuil, 
when  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  cross- 
questioned  by  their  enemies. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  if  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles  to  their  own  and  their  Master's  mi- 
racles be  false,  either  that  they  must  have  concerted 
a  consistent  scheme  of  falsehood,  and  agreed  to  pub- 
lish it  at  every  hazard }  or  that  God,  or  some 
powerful  agent  appointed  by  him,  must  have  dis- 
solved all  the  associations  formed  in  their  minds 
between  ideas  of  sense  and  the  words  of  language, 
and  arbitrarily  formed  new  associations,  all  in  exact 
conformity  to  each  other,  but  all  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  truth.  One  or  other  of  these  events 
must  have  taken  place ;  because,  upon  the  suppo« 
sition  of  falsehood,  there  is  no  other  alternative. 
Bot  such  a  dissolution  and  formation  of  associa- 
tions as  the  latter  implies,  must,  to  every  man  who 
shall  attentively  consider  it,  appear  to  be  as  real  a 
miracle,  and  to  require  as  great  an  exertion  of 
power,  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Nor  is  the 
supposed  voluntary  ae;reemeot  of  the  apostles  in  a 
scheme  of  falsehood  an  event  less  miraculous. 
When  they  sat  down  to  fabricate  their  pretended 
revelation,  and  to  contrive  a  series  of  miracles  to 
which  they  were  unanimously  to  appeal  for  its 
truth,  it  is  plain,  since  tbey  proved  successful  in 
their  daring  enterprise,  that  they  must  have  clearly 
foreseen  eveiy  potbible  circumstance  in  which  they 
could  be  pltced,  and  have  prepared  consistent 
answers  to  every  question  that  could  be  put  to 
them  by  their  most  inveterate  and  most  en- 
lightened enemies ;  by  the  statesman, the  lawyer, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  priest.  That  such  fore- 
knowledge u  this  would  fhiTt  bcm  minculoili 


will  not  surely  be  denied ;  since  it  forms  tV, 
attribute  which  wtf  find  it  niost  difficult  cc 
even  to  God  himself.  It  is  not,  however,  th 
miracle  which  this  supposition  would  compc 
swallow.  The  very  resolution  of  the  apoc, 
propagate  the  belief  of  false  miracles  in  si 
of  such  a  religion  as  that  which  is  taught 
New  Testament,  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  h 
imagination  can  easily  conceive. 

When  they  formed  this  design,  either  they 
have  hoped  to  succeed,  or  they  must  have  fo 
that  they  should  fail  in  their  under takin^?  ;  i 
either  case,  theycho«e  evil  for  its  own  sake, 
could  not,  if  they  foresaw  that  tbey  should 
look  for  any  thing  but  that  contempt,  dis 
and  persecution,  which  were  then  the  inci 
consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  endravu 
overthrow  the  established  religion.  Nor 
their  prospects  be\>righter  upon  the  sup{iosii 
their  success.  As  they  knew  themselves 
•false  witnesses  and  impious  deceivers,  they 
have  no  hopes  beyond  the  grave ;  and  by 
mining  to  oppose  all  the  religious  systems,  s 
stitions,  and  ffrtjudices  of  the  age  in  which 
lived,  they  Wilfully  exposed  themselves  to  im 
ble  misery  in  the  present  life,  to  insult  ain 
prisonment,  to  stripes  and  death.  Ncr  can 
said  that  they  might  look  forward  to  powei 
afDuence  when  they  should,  through  suffei 
have  converted  their  countrymen ;  fur  so  des 
were  they  of  obtaining  nothing  but  misery  a 
end  of  their  mission,  that  they  made  their 
persecution  a  test  of  the  truth  of  their  docti 
They  introduced  the  Master,  from  whom  the) 
tended  to  have  received  these  doctrines,  as  te 
them  that  **  they  were  sent  forth  as  sheep  ii 
midst  of  wolves ;  that  thty  should  be  delivcre 
to  councils,  and  scourged  in  synagogues ;  that 
should  be  hated  of  aJl  men  fur  his  name's  s] 
that  the  brother  should  deliver  up  the  broth< 
death,  and  the  father  the  child  ;  and  that  he 
took  not  up  his  cross  and  followed  after  him 
not  worthy  of  him.**  The  very  system  of  rclij 
therefore,  which. they  invented  and  resolved  tc 
pose  upon  mankind,  was  so  contrived,  that 
worldly  prosperity  of  its  first  preachers,  and 
their  exemption  from  persecution,  was  incoi 
tible  with  its  success.  Had  these  clear  predic 
of  the  Author  of  that  religion,  under  whon 
apostles  acted  only  as  ministers,  not  been  vcri 
all  mankind  must  have  instantly  perceived 
their  pretence  to  inspiration  was  false,  and 
Christianity  was  a  scandalous  and  impudent 
posture.  AH  this  the  apostles  could  not  but  I 
see  when  they  formed  their  plan  for  deluding 
world.  Whence  it  follows,  that  when  they 
solved  to  support  their  pretended  revelation  h) 
appeal  to  forged  miracles,  they  wilfully  and  « 
their  eyes  open  exposed  themselves  to  inevit: 
misery,  whether  they  should  succeed  or  fai' 
their  enterprise;  and  that  they  concerted  tl 
measures  so  as  not  to  adroit  of  a  possibility  of 
compense  to  themselves,  either  in  this  life  oi 
that  which  is  to  come.  But  if  there  be  a  lav 
nature,  for  the  reality  of  which  we  have  better  < 
dence  than  we  have  for  others,  it  is,  '*  that  no  n 
can  choose  misery  for  its  own  sake,'*  or  make 
acquisition  of  it  the  ultimate  end  of  his  purs 
The  existence  of  other  laws  of  nature  we  know 
testimony  and  our  own  observatkm  of  the  rcj 
larity  of  their  effects.  Ilie  existence  of  this  la^ 
made  known  to  ua  not  anly  by  these  tnesns,  1 
also  by  the  still  clearer  and  more  coDClusive  c 
dcaoe^f  our  own  ooMOiautoeai, 
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TV&4ci,da  aaack*  Ibfce  themselves  upon  laws  of  oootncts,  ot^,  and  pramisestthe  Off- 

rs  *ssi  a  every  poaable  iricw  which  we  can  terta  of  Virtue  and  vice,  and  other  moral  princi- 

*. .  -r  2S  ^cRsaog  sobjecc.    If  the  testimony  pies,  io  ofder  to  investigate  a  correct  and  unob- 

«  2(  ^  tifradtoi  of  Chiistxantty  was  true,  the  jectionable  theory  of  fiytemi  «4<rM«Hty- 

(.:2cs  KomctA  m  die   Gospel  were  certainly  Considered,  then,  in  this  point  of  view,  it  b 

'sr-csi,  tad  ike  doctrines  of  cmr  religion  are  evident  that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  fact  ii 

ufadKaeaien.    On  the  other  hand,  if  that  no  ground  for  disbelief,  provided  such  a  fact  aw- 

'.o'-is:^  vftfekc,  cither  Gcd  must  have  mira-  rmify  contemplated,  was   from  the  condition   of 

c.».^^^&:>^frQBibczxiindsof  those  by  whom  man  become  necessary;    for  in   that  case,   the 

«B  £^  tl  ibe  associations  formed  between  Deity,  by  dispensing  his  assistance  in  proportion 

'sesc'^mas  aad  the  words  of  language,  or  to  our  wants,  acttd  upon  the  same  principle  as  in 

i:  *s  ae endowed  those  men  with  the  gift  of  his  more  ordinary  occupations.    For  whatever  the 

7^'^itd  have  impelled  them  to  fabricate  fkjtieal  effects. may  be,  if  their  m»rml  tendency  be 

ixz^ic^QTiriaii^on  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv-  the  same,  they  form  a  part  of  the  same  moral 

^^«:^aBdarpidTiAgthemselvet  in  certain  law.    Now  io  the  events  called  miraculous,  the 

s.^  eassacsnsction.  Deity  tV  influenced  by  the  same  moral  principle 

^'^  vsma  teatatuy  to  perform  the  one  series  as  in  his  usual  dispensations ;  and  being  induced 

*  =n  BQcks  may,  for  any  thing  known  to  us,  by  the  same  motive  to  accomplish  the  same  end^ 
2  <^m  &at  which  woald  be  requisite  for  the  the  laws  of  God*s  moral  government  arc  not  vio- 
^^"Bsot  ibe  other;  and  considered  merely  lated,  such  laws  being  established  by  the  maima 

*  ^-^^K  «f  preisraacural  power,  they  may  and  the  emdi  pr^dmseit  and  not  by  the  mttans  «w- 
«.r<i  7  uifge  ocii  other,  and  to  bold  the  mind  piti^  In  esttnuUing,  therefore,  the  credibility  of 
"•^'Sa'aiipense.     But  when  we  take  into  a  miracle,  we  look  at  the  wurtA  not  the  fkyjieai 

ihe  difierent  purposes  for  which  eflfiect ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  every  un- 

aad    eon  tending  miracles  were  biassed  mind  is  compelled  almost  antecedent  to 

rz^:  aeeabaoe  is  instantly  destroyed.    The  any  enquiry  to  reject  most  of  the  pretended  mira* 

'^''^  Qsded  in  the  Gospeb,  if  real,  were  cles  of  the  Romish  church.    But  estimating  the 

'•^'  3  ^fpovt  of  a  revelation  which,  in  the  miracles  of  the  apostolic  age  by  this  criterion,  thers 

^tsi3i\f  whom  it  is  received,  has  brought  cannot  be  found  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  reject* 

^  Ba<  i»|Mrtant  truths  which  could  not  ing  fhem. 

-Vffave  been  tnadc  known  to  men;  and  In  this  enquiry,  too,  it  ouf^ht  not  to  be  forgotten 

*''^''-at  oonfessioo  of  its  adversaries,  con-  Aat  many  of  the  first  adversaries  of  our  religion, 

^''4R  nsoval  precepts  by  which  the  eon-  and  those  the  roost  formidable,  never  disputed  the 

^'^^odwas  ever  directed.    The  opposite  truth  and  reality  of  miiacles;  on  the  contrary, 

p^'scesy  if  real,  was  performed  to  ena-  they  mention  them  as  having  been  performed. 

**  S3  to  compel,  a  company  of  Jews,  of  The  Jews  themselves  acknowledged  their  reality. 

'  -  leek  aiftd  of  the  narrowest  education,  to  Julian  and  Celsus,  two  avowed  enemies  of  Chris- 

-*^«t^  the  view  of  inevitable  destruction  ttanity,  amongst  all  the  arts  which  they  used  to 

^^*^^t  a  consistent  scheme  of  falsehood,  destroy  its  credibility,  ventured  not  to  deny  that 

"'  *  asycal  to  foraged  miracles  to  impose  it  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  wrought  miracles  ; 

*>«r^  as  a  revelation  from  heaven.    The  but  ascribed  them  to  magic.     Facts  confessed  by 

-'  t^fir^nncr  miracles  is  worthy  of  a  God  those  who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  denying 

-'-Ks  wiadara,  gocnlness,  and  power.    The  them,  ought  to  be  admitted.    But  suc>  is  the 

'  « :kE  taaet  is  absoltttely  inconsistent  with  hardihood  of  unbelief,  such  the  impenetrability  of 

'--^  •ad  gnodness,  which  are  demonstrably  the  mind,  when  conviction  must  lead  to  an  aban- 

^'^t4  mas  Bein^  by  whom  alone  miracles  donment  of  practical  as  well  as  menul  error,  that 

^  <  fobaac^.    Whence  it  follows,  that  the  our  modern  infidels  deny  what  the  first  unbc« 

of  the  apostles  bearing/o/i^  testimony  lieven  with  all  tkiir  suptrUr  means  of  information 

of  th«-ir  Master,  implies  a  series  of  found  themselves  obliged  to  admit.    See  farther 

~  ^"-s^cia  the  lavrs  of  nature  infinitely  less  the  articles  AaaiDOBMENT,  Cilsus,  Christia- 

'^^tbeoiselTes  than  those  miracles:   and  nity,  Cbbdisility,  Jvlian,  Pokphyrt,  (kc. 

*^^  ^y  Mr.  Harae's  maxim,  we  must  ne-  MIRA'CULOUS.  a.  (»iirocM/«<.T,  French.) 

_^' wreathe  supposition  of  falsehood  in  the  Done  by  miracle;  produced  by  miracle;  ef- 

'f^^.  «^  admit  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  f^^t^j  ^          „  ^^^^e  than  natural  {Herbert). 

'■^VZ'^^  *^'J^'f.  21  V  '^    ?r^:  MIRA^CULOUSLY.  ad.  By  miracle;  by 

oflvtlBve  erideace  as  convmcinz  to  the  t         .\^  ^    e     *        rT\  ^j    ^      *->■'/ 

»--^s«d,»tb«ehadwhow«elc«,Km.  1"]^,^^'!?^^^  ^ArQVrSs^^'^f'"^-     • 

*»«k Cbnt  and  his  aposUn,  and  wete  ac  MIRA'CULOLSNESS.  *.  (from  mxracu- 

« '  zt^i  to  their  mighty  works.  *^^'* )     '^  <^^  ^^^^'^  o*  being  etlected  by  miracle ; 

^sxtcf  the  discuMion  lelative  to  miracles,  superiority  to  natural  power. 

-'^  10  the  channel  into  which  it  has  been  MIUADO'R.  t.  (Spanish,  from  mirar,  to 

'^t^tfr.  Hane  and  hi»  disciples,  is  made  look.)     A  balcony  iDryden), 

--<  i?oa  the  phrase  "  laws  of  nature ;"  we  M  IRA  ND A  DO  CORVO,  a  town  of  Por-^ 

;*!^-lei^  to  remark  that  in  this  enquiry,  no-  tugal,  in  JBeira,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Coimbrai 

*:t3Dca»irarly  be  meant  by  the  laws  of  Lon.  8.  10  W.   Lat.  40.  2  N. 

-!ll^'*'"*^^'!i*'^^***u*'**^''*u?*  MIRANDA  DE  EBRO,  a  town  of  Old 

^^"^^J?*.  ^^Sfl        ^?"  """^      !  Castile,  in  Spain,  34  miles  S.  of  Bilboa.  Lat. 

.    "^mrnm  laws  of  nature  ought  here  to  ik«in  axttav                 r/-«              •    t? 

•-«^  aader  con«4eiation.     ThUcons^.  ,  ^"?A,^?,^V°^°°^„^*«P^«^ 

^"f  .torercr.  is  tofaUy  lost  sight  of,  and  the  ^i,tw  a  v^  i^^^iN^^rm^     u          -    ,    * 

^*^*n  alone  legarded  by  Mr.  Hume  in  MIRANDO  DE  DOURO,  the  capital  of 

"f^^  tbc  CKdibilsty  of  miracles;  which  is  Tra  loa  Monies,  in  Portugal.     It  is  the  see  of 

'*4i&B^aiitivo«UbcC0icfiBt  solely  to  the  a  btih<»py  is  well  fQiitfied^  and  is  37  milet 
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N.W.  of  Salamanca.    Lat.  4i.'4bN.    Lon. 
6.0W. 

MIRA'NDDLA^  the  ciu^iuil  of  a  ducliy  of 
the  Bame  name  in  Italy,  ft  was  taken  by  t|;ie 
kins  of  Sardinia  in  lT4i;.  ItisSOmllcsrl.E. 
of  Modena.    Lat.44.  62 N.    Lon.  11.  I^E. 

MIRANDULA.    See  Pic  us. 

MIRE.  8.  (moer,  Dutch.)  Mod;  dirt  at 
the  bottotn  of  wat^r  (Roscommon). 

7*0  M I  RE.  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  whelm 
in  the  mud ;  to  soil  with  mud  {SJiakspeare). 

"MiJUE.  J.  (myjia.  Sax.  tnier,  Dutch.}  An 
ant;  a  pismire. 

MlllINESS.  1.  (from  miry.)  Dirtiness; 
fulness  of  mire. 

M  IRKSOME,  a.Dark ;  obscure  (Spenser), 

MIRROUR,  in  catoptrics,  any  polished 
ho6y.  impervious  to  the  ray*  cf  light,  and 
which  reflects  them  equally. 

Mirrours  were  ancief]t)y  mad^  Of  metal ; 
but,  at  present,  (hev  are  generally  smooth 
plates  of  glass,  tihneu  or  quicksilvered  on  (he 
back  part,  and  called  looking-glasses.  The 
doctrine  of  mirrours  depends  wholly  on  that 
fundamental  law,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
always  equal. to  the  angle  of  inctdcoce.  See 
Optics. 

.  Parallel  htys  falling  directly  on  a  plane  spe- 
culum are  reflected  back  upon  themselves ;  if 
they  fall  obliquely,  thej  are  reflected  in  the 
samfc  angle,  and  parallel  as  they  fell.  Hence 
there  is  no  such  tning,  properly  sneaking,  is  a 
focus  betongins  to  a  plane  speculum,  ncith^f 
real  nor  viriual.  Tile  ibcus  of  parallel  rays  ii 
called  the  solar  focus;  because  in  that  the 
image  of  ibe  sun  is  formed,  and  of  all  objects 
▼cry  remote.  But  the  focus  of  any  object 
situated  near  the  mirrour,  wilt  have  its  dis- 
tance from  the  vertex  more  ^r  leas  thao  half 
the  radiuA;  the  rule  in  all  cases  being  as  fol- 
lows: '*  Multiply  the  distance  of  the  object 
into  the  radius  or  the  mirrour,  and  divide  the 

Sroduct  by  the  sum  of  the  radius,  and  twice 
ie  distance  of  the  object ;  the  quotient  will 
be  the  foca^l  distance  of  a  convex  mirrour.'* 

Again,  Ibr  a  concave  mirrour,  the  same  pro- 
duct of  the  radius  into  the  distance  of  the  ob- 
ject,- divided  by  the  difference  of  raditJs  and 
twice  the  distance  of  the  object,  will  give  xh6 
fbc&I, distance.  And  here  we  are  to  observe, 
that,  as  twice  the  distance  of  the  object  is 
]es<ier  or  greater  than  the  radius,  so  the  focus 
Win  be  positive  or  negative,  that  is,  behind 
the  glass  or  before  iL 

Tlie  image  of  the  objec<  is  formed  in  the 
focus  pVo()er  to  its  distance,  and,  since  the  wri- 
ters on  optics  demonstrate  that  the  angles  undef 
which  the  object  and  its  image  are  seen  from 
the  centre  6r  vertex  of  the  mifrour  are  always 
equal,  it  follows,  that  the  image  will  be  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  object,  as  the  focal 
distance  to  tne  6biect's  distaifce.  The  potition 
of  the  object  will  be  always  erect  at  a  positive 
focus,  or  behind  the  spccutuih  diminished  by 
a  convex,  and  magnified  by  a  concave  one. 
Hente,  slncls  a  Convex  has  but  one,  viz.  an 
affirmative  focus;  so  it  dm  never  magtiifyaby 
objedt,  ho^soliv6r  posited  before  it. 
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The  position  of  the  image  tn  a  ne( 
focus,  or  that  before  the  glass,  will  be  ev 
verted;  and,  if  nearer  the  vertex  thai 
centre,  it  will  be  less;  if  further  from 
will  be  greater  than  the  object;  but  ii 
centre  it  will  be  equal  to  the  ot^ect,  an<i 
to  touch  it. 

The  imftge  foirnhed  by  a  plane  specul 
erect,  laree  as  the  life,  at  tne  sshiie  ap{ 
distance  behind  the  glass  as  the  object 
fore  it,  and  6h  the  same  side  of  the  glass 
the  object.  Tho^e  properties  render  th 
of  mirrour  of  mbst  common  use,  viz. 
looking-glass. 

If  the  rays  fall  directly,  or  nearly  so 
plane  mirrour,  and  the  object  be  opaque, 
will  be  but  one  single  imaBe  formed, 
least  be  visible,  and  that  bv  the  second  s^ 
6f  the  speculum,  and  ftot  by  th^  first,  th 
#htch  tne  rays  do  moit  of  them  pass. 

But  if  the  object  be  luminous,  and  th 
fall  very  obliquely  on  the  speculum,  ther 
be  more  than  One  image  formed  to  a 
placed  in  a  proper  position  tp  irWw  fheiu. 
nrst  imaoe  oeing  formed  by  the  first  sii 
will  not  be  so  bright  as  the  second,  wli 
formed  by  the  second  surfkce.  The  i 
fourth,  &c.  images  are  produced  by  sevei 
ftections  of  the  rays  t>etween  the  two  su 
of  the  speculadi ;  and,  since  souie  light 
by  each  feflection,  the  iii^a^s  fro^  th^  si 
ivill  appear  still  more  faint  Und  obscure  ) 
eighth,  ninth,  or  tenths  whlcb  cai^  xstra 
discerned  a{  all. 

Mirrours  may  bi  diviJ<^d  into  plane^ 
cave,  convex,  cylindrical,  conical,  paralx 
and  elliptical. 

The  properties  of  cylindrical  mirrour 

1.  The  dimensions  of  objects  correspo 
iHigthwise  to  the  ihirronr  are.  not 
ehanged;  but  those  corresponiUrt^  bri 
<vise  have  theit  figures  altered,  and  tb< 
mensions  lessened  the  further  fVom  th^ 
roOr ;  whence  arises  a  very  g^eat  disto 

2.  If  thfc  plane  of  th*  reflection  cut  the 
dric  mirrour  through  the  axis,  the  reflec 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a 
mirrour;  and  if  parallel  to  the  base,  t 
flection  is  the  same  as  in  a  spherical  ml 
if  it  cut  it  obliquely^  the  reflection  is  the 
as  in  an  dliptic  mirrovr.  Hence,  as  the 
of  reflection  never  passes  through  the  i 
the  mirrour,  except  whfeh  the  eye  and  < 
tive  line  are  in  the  same  plane ;  nor  pi 
to  the  base,  except  when  tne  radiant  por 
the  eye  are  at  the  same  fflight ;  the  refl 
is  therefore  usually  ih'e  same  as  in  an  € 
one.  3.  If  a  hollow  cylindtjc  ipirrour 
rectly  opposed  to  the  sun,  instead  of  a  fo 
a  point,  the  rays  will  ba  reflected  into  a 
line  parallel  to  its  axil,  at  a  distance 
what  less  than  a  fourth  of  itt  diameter.  1 
tfrises  a  method  of  drawing  anamor^ihoiie 
h,  ^ild  deformed  ^farH  on  h  ^iBlne, 
appeftr  well  proportionitd  wh^n  vieWd 
Cylindric  mbroor. 

In  ati  elllpiic  inlrrour,  if  a  riy  8ti^k< 
tf6m  bti€  Of  iu  focuses;  it'vs  fi^^evti  U 
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o^  I^xiIm^  ainoon  (tucb,  w^  mtan,  1.  Unhappj  event  of  i^n  undertaking;  faif- 

£jBaii^&nn  of  hollow  paraboloids}  as  ure,  ill  conduct  (Aog^fj).    2.  Abortion  ;  act 

.-'ie  lap  ihej  reflect  meet  in  one  point;  of  brii^ing  forth  before  the  time  {Qrauni). 

;:i;r{bebestbaroin^.g|s5es«  .  To  MISCA'AJY.  v.  n.  (mis  and  carry,) 

MLXIM. f.  (mjjibtc, Saxoq,} MefriiDt nt;  1.  To  fail ;  not  to  have  the  intended  event; 

'^LLESIi  Jaa^ter  {Pope).  obt  to  succeed  (Shahpeare).     2.  To  have  an 

MTE&njL.  a:  imirih  and/ic//.)  Mcriy ,  abortion  (Pope). 

^^^^^^iSfnJonsotO.  To  MISCAST,  v. «.  (mis  and  casL)  To 

3&ifeLEss.  a.  (from  mirili.)    Joyless;  takp  a  wrone  account  of  {Broten), 

ctea  MiSCElAJifSE,  4.  (miscellaneus,  jAtin.) 

KE. «.  (from  wnre,)    1.  Deep  in  mud ;  Mixed  corn :  b9,  wheat  and  rye  (JJacon). 

o^7  Tflipfr).     2.    Conning   qf   mire  MISCELLA'NEOUS.    a.    (miscetlaneus, 

^f^'r  tai.)    Mingled;  composed  of  various  kinds 

Jib,  as  ^pparable  particle  used  in  com-  i^rown).                          '- 

-sadgQuk  an  i)l  sense,  or  depravation  of  MlSCELLANEiE,  in  botany,  the  name 

te.  3g:%:  as  cAajsce,  luck  :   misckanceg  of  the  fifty-fourth  order  in  Linnaeus»'s  Erag- 

:^:a;SaBittej,  French,  used  in  the  same  menis  of  a  Natural  Method,   consisting  of 

"^i  r/wp  plants,  which  not  being  connected  together  by 

-o^mjOT'TA'TTON.  f.  (mis  and  accept'  numerous  relations,  in  their  habit  and  struc- 

*^vu  m?*^*  ^  taking  in  a  wrong  sense,  ture,  as  the  natural  families,  are  assemblql 

XwDVEX'TUR?.5.(w*aiB<?«/wre,Fr.)  into  one  head,  under  the  general  title  of  mis- 

^mts;  nklbrtiroe ;  ill  luck  {Clarendon),  cellaneous  plants. 

^SiDn^XTUllEt).  a.  (from  misad^  MISCELLA'NEOUSNESS.  s.  (from  mtf. 

*3r^  rafortunate  {Skakspeure).  cellaneous.)  Composition  of  various  kinds. 

4j^iDn'SEJ>.  a.  imis  aqd  aduised,)  111  Ml'SCELLANY.  a.  {miscellaneus,  Utin.) 

"^  Mixed  of  various  kinds  {Bacon), 

i.>jniED.«,  (mu  and  aim.)  Not  aimed  M'iscellany.  s.  A  mass  formed  out  of 

^'  S^e^rery.  various  kinds  {Pope). 

■•-f.VTHROPE.  Misa'wthropos.  i.  MISCHA'NCE.  s.  {mis  and  chance,)   III 

"^^'#   Pr.    ^nnbfm^g.)  A  halcr  of  luck  ;    ill    fortune ;    misfortune  ;     mishap 

-^■'UaltMpeare).  [South), 

^^:VrHfiOPY.  f.  {misantkropie.  Ft,)  Ml'SCHIEF.  s.  {meschef.  old  French.)  1. 

• '^n^ind.  Harm;  hurt;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuriously 

^iT^LICA'TION.  1.  {mis  diud  appH'  dont  {Rowe).    S.  Ill  consequence ;  vexatious 

"   Application    to    a    wrong   purpose  affair  (-Swi/)f). 

"'^^   ««««   r  ^®  Mj'schief.   ».  a,   (from  the  noun.) 

tTbAPPLY'.  V.  a.  (mis  and  apply,)  To    To  hurt ;  to  harm  5  to  injure  {Sfprat), 

f^^'^'^iSnt^  (JSowe/).  MrsCHIEFMAKEH-  s.  (from  mischitf 

alsAPPREHE'ND.  p.  a.  (muand  ap-    and  make.)    One  who  causes  mischief. 

'-"^«™  '^  SL"**?"^^**  "^^^y  (/^«c*e).  Ml'SCHlEVOUS.  a.  (from  mischief.)    1. 

r-MPPREHE^SION.  s,  {mis  and  ap-  Harmful;  hurtful ;  desirnciive;  noxious;  pcr- 

;^i^)  Mistake;  not  right  apprehension,  nicious;     injurious;     wicked    {South),      2. 

.'•-^SASCRI'BE.  V.  a,  {mis  and  ascribe.)  Spiteful ;  malicious  (Ainsworth). 

'^f-^l^JS^^^'        .        ,  MI'SCHIEVOUSLY.     ad.    Noxiously: 

.- ItibASSl'GN.  v.a.  {mu  And  assign.)    hurtfully;  wickedly  CDry</eii). 

-fScSSS^SS'J^f^"^^'^-.       ,,  MI'SCHIEVOUSNESS.  s,  Hurtfuloess; 

'<  HISBECCrAiE.  r.  a.  (mwand  become.)    pcmiciousness ;  wickedness  {Soutli), 

:  *^ beooQe ;   to  be  unseemly ;  not  to  suit        MI5CHNA,  or  Misn a,  frgm  rw,  iteravit, 

'  n 'i;.*^  ^  P'^''  ^^  *^^  Jewish  Talmud. 

-i^-BEGOT.  MisBBGO'TTEW.  a,  (hegot       llie  Mischna  contains  the  text;  and  th^ 
.«(«  with  «w.)  Unlawfully  or  irregu-    Gemara,  which  is  the  second  part  of  the  Tal- 

^l^SSS^J^i^^'       ,    .       ,•  .  mud,  contains  the  commenuries;  so  that  the 

J» MISBEHAVE.  v.n.{mu2Lndhehaoe,)  Gemara  is,  as  it  were,  a    glossary  on  the 

,J^£«  iinpropcrrj  (TbttJig).  Mischna. 

^flSSEHA'vED.   a.  .(«;«  and  lehaved.)  The  Mischna  consists  of  various  traditions 

y^ci,*?i^JrS°^'^  ^^  **  -^^^'^  »"^  °^  explanations  of  several 

SCSEHA'VIOUR-    1.  {mts  ^nd   heha-    passages  of  scripture:  these  traditions,  serving 

'  tfi^TtS^SS*^ '  ^  P'^FV^!.  (^<^«i?«)-    as  an  explication  of  the  written  law,  and  sup? 
xCfiEU'EF.  s.  (mts  and  Leltef.)    False    plement  to  it.  arc  said  to  have  been  delivered 

"vSjii'SHS^^*'-   ,    .        ,  ,  ,.  *®  M^«»  <^l*"Dg  the  time  of  his  abode  on  the 

^mUJEVER-   t.   (wwand  leltever.)    mount;  which  he  afterwards  communicated 
J»  6ai  1W&  a  false;  religion,  or  believes    to  Aaron,  Eleazer,  and  his  servant  Joshua, 

riSji^^'     /    -      J      »,.r«  By  these  they  were  transmitted  to  the  seventy 

J  IBCA'L. ».  a-  i^u  aad  caff.)  To  name    elders,  by  them  to  the  prophets,  who  comrou- 

*^J^i^f?fili^?   rr*?  nicated  them  to  the  men  of  the  great  sanhc- 

^'   UiCAaX^ULATE.  v.  a,  (m»  and  drim,  from  whom  the  wise  men  of  Jerusalem 

jS'lJSsTJSS  •'^wj«.(^''^'*«^f)-    ^  Vwl  Babvlon  cecqved'  them.    Accoi4ii\g  to 

«ati'SjlAGR^  ^  lmt$  and  carrtage.)  ftideaux*s  account,  they  passe^  from  icremiah 
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to  Banich,  from  him  to  Ezra,  and  from  Em       MISCONDUCT,  t.  (mtf  and  coniMct)  IH 
to  the  men  of  tbc  great  synagogue,  ihp  last  of   behaviour ;  ill  management  {.Rogert), 
whom  waa  Simon  the  Just;  who.  delivered        To  Miscokdu^ct.  9.  a.  (firt«andron(/iid.) 
them  to  Antigonus  of  Sochoj  and  from  him    To  mana^  amiss ;  to  cariy  on  wrong, 
they  came  down  in  recnilar  succession  to  Si-        MISCONJE'CTURE.  s.  (mw  and  nnjeo- 
meon,   who  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms;    ture.')  A  wrong  gtiens  {Brown). 
Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  Phul  was  educated;        MISCONSTRU'CTION.  1.  (raiVand  wa- 
and  last  of  all  to  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  v/hn    ttruclion,)  Wrong  interpretation  of  words  ur 
committed  them  to  writing  in  the  Mjschna.    things. 

But  Dr.  Prideaux  rejecting  this  Jewish  fiction,        To  MISCO'NSTRUE.  v,  a.  (mis  and  con- 
observes,  that  after  the  death  of  Simon  the    ttrue.)  To  interpref  wrong  (/Ja/er/^A). 
Just,  about   two    hundred    and    ninety-two        To  MISCO'UNT.  fi.  a',   {metcounter,  Fr. 
years  before  Christ,  the  Mischnical  doctors    w'l  and  count.)  To  reckon  wrong  {Shuk.). 
arose,  who,  by  their  comments  and  conclu-        MKSCREANCE.  Mi'scre  ANCY.*.(froni 
aions,  added  to  the  number  of  ihose  traditions    mescreance^  French.)     Unbelief;   false  faith  j 
which  had  been  received  and  allowed  by  Ezra,    adherence  to  a  false  religion  XSwifl), 
and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue ;  so  that        MI'SCREANF.  r.   (me$creant,   French.) 
towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,     1.  One  that  holds  a  false  faith;  one  who  be- 
after  Christ,  under  the  empire  of  Antoninus    lievcs  in   false  gods   {Hooker).      f .   A  rile 
Pius,  it  was  found  necessary  to  commit  these    wretch  {Addison), 

traditions  to  writing;  more  especially  as  their  MISCREA^E.  Miscrea'ted.  a,  (mis 
countryhadconsiderablysufTered  under  Adrian,  and  create.)  Formed  unnaturally  or  ille^t"* 
and  many  of  their  schools  had  been  dissolved,  timately;  made  as  by  a  blander  of  nature 
and  their  learned  men  cutoff;  and,  therefore^    {Shakspeare), 

the  usual  method  of  prcser\iug  their  traditions  M  ISDE'ED.  *.  {mis  and  deed.)  Evil  action, 
had  failed.     Rabbi  Judah,  on  this  occasion,    (Shakspeare). 

being  rector  of  the  school  at  Tilieriris,  and  pre-  To  MISDE'EM.  v.  a.  (mis  and  deem)  To 
sident  of  the  sanhedrim  in  that  place,  under-  judze  ill  of;  to  mistake  (Davies). 
took  the  work,  and  compiled  it  in  six  books^  To  MISDEVll'/AN.  v.  a,  {mis  and  dt» 
each  consisting  of  several  tracts,  which  altoeic-  mean.)  To  behave  ill  (Sfiakspeare). 
ther  make  up  the  number  of  sixty-three.  (Prid.  MISDEME'ANOUR,  an  offence,  or  fault. 
Connect,  vol.  ii.  p.  4C8,  &c.  ed.  9.)  This  particularly  when  in  the  execution  of  an 
learned  author  computes  that   the  Mi?chna    office.  • 

was  composed  about  the  1 50th  year  of  our  A  crime,  or  misdrmeanotir,  says  jnajie 
liOrd  ;  but  Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  that  Rabbi  Blackstone,  is  an  act  committed,  or  omitted, 
Judah  compiled  the  Mischna  about  the  year  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbiHdin^ 
of  Christ  ] go,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition 
Commofhis;  or,  as  some  compute,  in  iheyear  comprehends  both  crimes  and  misdemeanour); 
of  Christ  220  Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion  that  which,  properly  speaking,  are  mere  spony- 
this  work  could  not  have  been  finished  before  mous  terms ;  though,  in  common  osage,  the 
the  vear  IpO,  or  later,  (rollect.  of  Jewish  y^orA  crimes  is  made  to  denote  such  ofTcncej 
and  Heathen  Testimonies,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  178.)  a*  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye; 
Thus  the  book  c^llctl  the  Mischna  was  form-  while  smaller  faults,  and  omissions  of  less  Cf>n- 
ed  ;  a  book  which  the  Jews  have  generally  sequence,  are  comprized  under  the  gentler 
received  with  the  greatest  veneration.  The  name  of  misdemeanours  only, 
original  has  been  published,  with  a  Latin  High  crimes  and  misdemeanours  denote  of* 
translation,  by  Surenhusius,  with  notes  of  his  fences  of  a  heinous  nature,  noxt  to  high  irrnson. 
own,  and  others  fro»n  the  learned  Maimo-  To  MISDO'.  v.  a.  {mis  atid  do.)  To  do 
nides,  &c.  infivols.  fol.  Amsterdam,  A.  D.  wrong;  toconimit  a  crime  (A/t/Mra). 
16()8---1703.    See  Talmud.  To  Misdo'.  v.  n.  To  commit  faults  {Dry- 

It  n  written  in  a  much  purer  style,  and  is    den). 
not  near  so  full  of  dreams  and  visions  as  the        MiSDO'ER.  *.  (from  misdo.)  An  offender; 
Genipra.  a  criminal  ;  a  malefactor  {Spenser). 

MI'SCIDLE.  a.  (from  misceo,  Lat.)  Possi-  MISDO'ING.  s.  (fmm  misdo.)  Offence; 
ble  to  be  miiu'Vd  {Arhuthnni),  deviation  from  rirtht  {VEitrange). 

MISCITATION.  s.  {mis  and  citafion.)  ToMISDOTIBT.  ».  a.  (mis  and  donlt) 
Unfair  or  faUe  n"olatif»n  (Collier).  To  sus|)cct  of  deceit  or  danger  (Drifden). 

To  MISCOTE.  V.  a.  {mis  and  cite.)  To  Misdo'ubt.  *.  (mw  and  </ouZ/.)'  I.  Sitspi- 
quote  wronc.  cion  of  crime  or  danger  (Shakspeare).    2.  Ir- 

MISCLAIM.   s.    (mis  and  claim.)  Mis-    rcsnlmion  ;  hesitation  (Shakspeare). 
taken  cliim  {Baron).  MISE,  a  French  term,  literally  denolint 

NflSCOMPUTATION.  s.  (wiuandcaw-  expcnce.  or  disbursement:  it  is  used  incur 
pufafion.)  FaUe  reckoning  (Qarcvdnn),  law-books  in  divers  acceptations.     Som<Jtini«» 

MISCONCK'IT.  Misconcb'ptiok.  t.  for  the  profits  of  lands  ;  sometimes  for 
(mis  and  conceit,  and  conception.)  False  opi-  taxes,  or  tailla^^  ;  wid  sometimes  for  ex- 
nion :  wrnn«  notir^n  (ffMker).  penccs,  or  costs:  as,  pro  misis  et  cuttii^*s» 

MISCONCEIVE,  o.  a.  (fiiM and coficW(;e.)  for  costs  and  charges  in  tlic  entric*  of  judg- 
To  niisjtidge;  to  have  a  false  notion  of  (Shah.),    ments,  &Ci 
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Mrsc  more  peculiarljf  denotes  an  honorary  To  MISGOTERN.  v.  a,  (mis  and  govern*) 

ph,  or  customary  present,  wherewith    the  To  govern  ill ;   to   administer   unfaithfully 

peopk  of  Wales  cued  to  salute  every  new  king  {Kn»), 

and  prince  of  Wales  at  their  eptiance  opon  MlSGCyVERNMENT.  «.     1.  Ill  admi- 

the  principality.                                 •  nistration  oruublic  afl'aiis  (MaL).    9,  111  mar 

Andemly,   the  mise  was  given  in  cattle,  nagement  {Taylor).   3.  Irregularity ;   inordi- 

wine,  cimi,  3kc,  for  ihe  support  of  the. princess  naie  behaviour  {JShahpeare), 

famiW;  but  when  that  dominion  was  annexed  MISGUIDANCE,  s.  {nus  and  guidance,) 

to  the  English  crown,  the  gift  was  changed  False  direction  (iSauM). 

into  money.     The  county  of  Flint  paid  two  7o  MISGUl'DE.  v,  a.  {mis  and  guide.) 

thoQMod  marks,  &c.  for  their  mise. .  To  direct  ill ;  to  lead  the  wrong  way  {Locke). 

The  county  of  Cbe&tcr  also  paid  a  mise  or  trt-  MiSH  A'P.  s.  {mit  and  hap,)  111  chance } 

buteof  five  thousand  marks  at  the  change  of  ill  tuck  ;  calamity  {Spenser), 

crery  owner  of  the  said  earldom,  for  enjoying  MI'SHMASH.  *,  Ains.  A  low  word.    A 

tiie  pmileges  of  that  palatinate.     At  Chester  mingle. 

they  ha%c  a  miae-book,  wherein  every  town  To  MISINFE'R.  o.  a«  (jnii  and  infer.)  To 

aod  rilUge  in  the  county  is  rated  what  to  pay  infer  wrong  {Hooker). 

towards  the  miae.  To  MlSlNFO'RM.  v,  a.  {mis  and  iriform,) 

^ItsB  JB  also  used  in  speaking  of  a  writ  of  To  deceive  by  false  accounts  {Milton), 

rig^t.    What  in   other  actions  is  called  an  M ISI N FORM  A^TiON.j.C from  mi jiK^/brfH.) 

isfoe,  in  a  writ  of  right  is  called  a  mise  or  me :  FaUe  iiuellieence  3  false  accounts  {South). 

to  that  to  join  the  mise  upon  the  niter,  is  as  To  MISINTE'RPRET.  v,  a.  {mit  and  in- 

much  as  to  say,   to  join  issue  on  the  meer  ierpret.)   To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense  {Ben 

ri^t,  i.  e.   to  join  upon  this  point,  whether  Jonson). 

nU  the  more  r^ht,  the  tenant  or  demand-  To  MIS  JOIN,  v,  a.  {mis  and  join.)    To 

ast.  join  unfitly  or  improperly- (Dry cfcn.) 

Yet  even  in  a  writ  of  riaht,  if  a  collateral  MISITRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 

point  be  tried,  it  isi  there  called  an  issue,  not  a  in  the  Morea ;  defended  by  a  castle,  on  a  rock, 

nose.  .  which  is  said  to  be  impregnable.      It  was  the 

Mist  IS  alsp.  sometimes  used  corruptly  for  ancient  Sparta.    The  Christians  have  several 

mease,  a  osessua&e  or  teaementr  churches,  one  among  them  called  Ptrileptos, 

TaiilSESLPkAyY,  V.  a,  {mis and  employ.)  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 

To  ax  to  wrotiK  pnrnoscs  {Alierbury),  world.     The  Jews   have  three  synagogues  ; 

HJSEMPLO'VMENT..  s.  {mis  and  ^m-  and  the  Turks  have  a  superb  mosque  and  hos^ 

pl^meni.)  Improper  application  (ffa/e).  pital.     It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 

AliSEN,  MissON,  or  Mjzen,  in  a  ship,  and  the  residence  of  a  Ix^,  an  aga,  and  a  way 

fSraoces either  the  mast,  or  sail  of  that  name;  wod.e,  and  contains  12,000  inhabiunts  :  forty 

bo:  at  sea  they  always  mean  the  sail  when  the  miles  S.S.W.  Argos,  forty  E.N.E.  Navarin^ 

vrofd  iniseu  isused.  and  sixty  S.  Coriuih.     Lon.  22.  30  E.    Lat, 

This  is  the  hindmost. of  the  fixed  sails  of  a  37.  6  N; 

S4)ip,  extended  sometimes  by  a^aff,  and  some-  To  MISJU'DGE.  0.  ».  {mis  and  judge.) 

times  by  a  y,ard»  which    crosses    the  mast  To  form  false  opinions  j  to  judge  ill  (Popf). 

obliquely.  To  MISLAY.  0.  n,  {mis  and  lay.)  To  lay 

AIISEIl-  «.  (miiff.  Latino  !•  A.  wretched  in  a  wrong  place  {Drvden), 

person:  not  in  use  {Sidney).     2.  A  wretch;  MISLA  xER.  *.  (from  mislay.)  One  that 

a  Bicau  fellow  :  not  in  use  iShakspeare).    3.  puts  in  the  wrong  place  {Bacon), 

A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity  {Otway).  To  Ml'SLE.  v,  n.  (from  mist,)  To  rain. in 

MI'SERABLE.    a.  {miserable,    trench.)  imperceptible  drops  {Derha'm), 

I.  Unhappy;  calamilout;  wretchetl  {South),  To  MiSLE'AD.  t;.  a.  {mis  and  lead.)  To 

S.  Wfetctied  ;  worthless  {Jol).    3,  Culpably  guide  a  wrong  way;  to  betray  to  mischief  or 

parsimonious;  stingy.  mistake  (Bacon). 

MI'SERABLEiSESS.  J.  (from  miseralle.)  MISLE'ADER.  *.  Xfrom  mislead.)  One 

Sute  of  ratscrv'.  that  leads  to  ill  {Shakspeare), 

Ml'SERAnLY.  fl(f.  (from  miseralle.)     1.  MI'SLEN.  r.  (corrupted  from  mt5«//a»f.) 

Unhappily;  calamitously  (.SowM).  2. Wretch-  Mixed  corn:    as,   wheat   and    rj-e    {Alorli' 

edif'^  me2m\y  {Sidney).    3,  CQvciM.Ay  {Ains-  mer), 

vorth).  MfSLETOE,  in  botany.  See  Viscum. 

MISERY.  s,{miseria,  Latin.)  i.  Wretch-  To  MlSLl'KE.  v.  a.  (wiwand  like.)  To dis- 

edocss;  unhappiness  {Locke).    2.  Calamity.;  approve;  to  be  not  pleased  with  {Herbert), 

miafurtnne   (Shakspeare).    3.  (from  miser,)  JVIisli'ke.  s.  (from  the  verb).  Disappro- 

Coveiousncssj  avarice  (^o//o»).                      .  bal ion  ;  dislike  (Fair/bj). 

To MISFA'SHION. ii.a. {mis Andfashion.)  M ISLIKEll.  s.  (from  mislike.)  One- that 

Toforrow^ons?  {JlakewiU),  disapprovt-s  {Aacham). 

MlSFO'UTUiNE.  s.  {mis  and  fortune.)  To  MISLl'VE.  1^.  n.  {mis  and.  /t»tf.)  To 

Calaroiiy ; ' ill   luckj    want  of  good   fortune  live  ill  {Sitfnser). 

{Addison),  To  MISMA'NAGE.  v.  a.  {mis  and  ma- 

To  MISGITE.  V.  a.  {mis  and  give.)  To  fill  nage.)  To  manage  ill  {Locke). 

with  doubt;  deprive  of  confiJeace  (6'M.).    ^  MISMA'NAGEMENT.  (s.  fnr#  and  ma* 
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nagemenf,)   HI   nuuiafeaicnt ;    iU  oondoct  Misrbpo'kt.  «.  False  accoant;  falae.aiMl 

(/V^)*  malicious  rcpmentatioo  {Souik). 

To  MISMATCH.  «.  c.  (am  and  maickA  To  MISRKPRESE'NT.  v.  a.  («u  aod  r^^ 

To  nutcli  onsoitably  iSouiktrn).  present.)  To  lepreaent  not  as  it  b ;  to  falsify 

To  MlSNA'M£.  v.  a.  (aitf  and  nmie.)  To  to  disadvantage  {SwifQ. 

call  bj  the  wrong  name  (Boy/f).  MISREPRESENTATION.    ».    1.  The 

Ml6NOMER»  in  law,  a  misnaming  or  act  of  misrepresenting  {Swift)*    S.  Account 

mbtakiog  a  person's  name.    The  Christian  maliciously  false  {AUerbury). 

oimeofa  person  should  always  l>e  oerfect;  MISRU'LE.  r.  (mis  and  r«/r.)  Tiunt^lt  ; 

but  the  law  u  not  so  strict  in  regard  to  sur-  confasiofi;  revel;  unjust  domination  (Thomr). 

names,  a  small  mistake  in  which  will  be  dis^  MISS.  /.  (contracted  from  mistres$,)  I .  The 

penscd  with  to  make  good  a  contract,  and  sup-  term  of  honour  to  a^oong  girl  (Sw\fl).  2.  A 

port  the  act  of  thepartr.  strumpet ;  a  concubine  {Drydtn). 

To  MlSOBSE'nVE.  a.  a.  {ms  and  o^-  To  Miss.  o.  a.  preter-iRuifc/;  part.  Ntt jf ^cf 

aeroe.)    Not  to  observe  accurately  <Lodlv).  or  taw/.  (muf«fi,  Dutch.)     1.  Not  to  hit  by 

MISCyGAMIST.  J.  (/MfiS  and  yit*.^.)    A  the  mind ;  to  misuke  {Milion).    2.  Not  to 

marria^  hater.  hit  by  manual  aim  {Pope).     3.  To  fail  of 

MISCXGYNY.  «•  (fAitf*  and  yvn,)  Hatred  obtaining  {Dryden).    4.  To  discover  som^ 

of  women.  thing  tu  be  unexpectedly  wanting  {Sidney"). 

To  MISCXRDER.  v.  a.  {mif  and  order.)  To  5.  To  be  without  {Shakspeurc).    6.  To  ocnit 

conduct  ill  J  to  mana^  irregularly  (Shaks,),  (Prior),    7.  To  perceive  want  of  (5«v/A).    ' 

Miso'ROBR.  t,  (from  the  verb.)  Irregu*  To  Miss.  0.  n.  l.To  fly  wide;  not  to  hit 

laritf ;  dfsorderlv  proceedings  {Camdm).  {Waller).  S.  Not  to  succeed  {Bacon).  3. 1>» 

MISORDERLY.  a.  (from  mitorder.)  Ir-  fail;  to  mistake.  4.  To  be  lost ;  to  be  wanting 

ilarly;  unlawful  (ilteAam).  {Milton).    5.  Tb  miacarry ;  to  fail  (Aff//oir). 

^0  KlISPE'ND.  V.  a.  (mit  and  tpend.)  To  6.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  {Alterhtryy. 

spend  ill;  to  waste;  to  consume  to  no  pnr-  Miss.  a.  (from  the  verb.)     >•  Loss;  want 

pose;  10  throw  away  (Ben /ofMOfi).  {Locke).    2.  Misuke;  errour  (iljcAaw).   .3. 

MISPPNDISR.  ».  (from  mitpend.)  One  Hurt;  harm:  obsolete  (S^enier). 

who  spends  ill  or  prodtrally  {Norris).  Ml'SSAL.  t.   {mis$ate,  Lat,  attite/,  Fr.) 

MISPERSUA'SION.  «.  (mcf  and  pertna-^  The  mass  book  {Stillingfletl)- 

sionA  Wrong  notion;  false  opinion  {Decay  To  MISSA'Y.  v.  n.  {mis  and  say,)  To  say 

^  Piety).  ill  or  wrong  {ffakewill), 

MISPICKEL,  in  mineralogy.    See  Fbr-  ToMISSE'EM.  v.n.  (mis  and  ferm.)     1. 

BUMand  AasBNicuM.  To  make  false  appearance  (^pcfuer).    S.  To 

To  MISPLA'CE.  V.  a.  {mis  and  place.)  misbecome:  obsolete  both  (Spenser). 

To  put  in  a  wrong  place  {South),  MISSHL  BIRD,  a  species  ofTuRDUS. 

To  MISPRl'SE.  V.  a.  Obsolete.      I.  To  ,   To  MISSFRVE.  v.  a.  {mis  and  serve,)  To 

mistake  {Shakspeare).  S.  To  slight ;  to  scorn ;  serve  unfaithfully  {Arhuthnol). 

to  despise  {Shakspemre).  To  MISSHAPE,  v.  a.  {mis  and  shape.)  To 

MISPRI'SION.   s.    (from  misprise.)     1.  shape  ill;  to  form  ill ;  to  deform  (ileaf/fy). 

Scorn  (  contempt :    not  in  use  {Shakspeare).  MISSILE,  a.  {missiHs,  Latin.)  Thrown  hf 

9.  Mistake;  misconception :  not  in  aie  {Ola.)  the  hand;  striking  at  distance  {Pope). 

3.  (In  common  law.)  Neglect,  negligence,  or  MISSIO,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  full 

oversight.     Misprision  of  treason,  is  the  con*  discharge  given  to  a  soldier  after  twenty  yeara 

cealment  of  known  treason.     Misprision  of  service,  and  differed   from  the  exanctorati^, 

felony,  is  the  letting  any  person,  committed  which  was  a  discharge  from  duty  after  seven- 

for    felony,    to    go    before    he    be   indicted  teen  years  service.    Every  soldier  had  a  rifki 

{Cornell).  to  claim  his  missio  at  the  end  of  twenty  veais. 

To  MlSPROPaRTlON.  v.  a.  {mis  and  MI'SSION.  t.  (mtifto,  Utin.)     1.  K>m\ 

proportion.)  Toioin  without  due  proportion,  mission  ;  the  state  of  being  sent  by  supreme 

MISPRO'UU.  a.  {mis  and  proud.)  Viti*  authority  {MiUon.  Atterhury).     ft.  P^rrona 

ousK'  proud  :  ohsolete  {Skakspeare).  sent  on  any  account,  usually  to  propagate  reli* 

To  MlSQUOn^E.  V.  a.  Cmi' >nd  quote.)  gion  {B<'fon).     3.  Dismission;    di^barge  r 

To  quote  falsely  {Skakspeare).  not  in  use  {Bacon).    4.  Faction  ;  party  :  not 

To  MISR£(jrrE.  V.  a.  {mis  and  rect>.)  in  use  {Shakspeare). 

To  recite  not  according  to  the  truth  {Bram^  Mission,  in  theology,  denotes  a  power  or 

hall).  commission  to  preach  the  gospel.  Jesus  Christ 

To  MISRE^KON.  v.  a.  {mis  and  reckon.)  gave  his  disciples  their  mission  in  these  words. 

To  reckon  wrong ;  to  compute  wrong  (SwiP).  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  &c." 

T^a  MISRELATE.  v.  a.  {mis  and  relmte)  The  Romanists  reproach  the  Protectants, 

To  relate  inaccurately  or  falsely  {Boyle).  that  their  ministers  have  no  mission ;  as  noC 

MISRELATION.    s.    (from   misrelate.)  being  authorised  in  the  exercise  of  their  mt- 

False  or  inaccurate  narrative  {Bramhall).  nistry,  either  by  an  uninrerrupted  sucoeaaion 

To  MISREME'MBER.  v.  a.  {mis  and  re-  from  the  apostles,  or  by  miracles,  or  by  any 

fliif«6fr.)  To  misuike  by  trusting  to  memory  extraordinary  proof  of  a  vocation. 

(  Boy  le) .  M  any  among  us  deny  any  other  misiiofi  ne* 

To  MISREPO'RT.  v.  a.  {mis  and  report.)  cessary  for  the  ministiy  than  iba  lalcnu  " 

To  giro  a  false  account  of  {Hooker).  ccssaiy  to  diadiai)^  it. 


MIS  MIS 

tfru  B0it  pcoiliarly  denotes  an  hcnoTarf  To  MISGOTERN.  o.  a.  {mis  and  govemJ) 

i\  ft  DBtomaiy  prcscat*   wherewith    the  To  govern   ill }   to    administer   unfaithfully 

s^  d  VVaics  i&ed  to  saiate  every  new  king  {Kn . ) . 

;j  Jixeof  Vfaks  at  their  cnUance  upon  MiSG(yV£RNM£NT.  t.     1.  Ill  admi- 

'iticati^a^.                                 *  •  nUtration  ofpublic  aflaiis  (ijui.)*     S-  ^'^  ^^ 

.ladrcbt)  the  inise  was  given  ux  cattle,  nag^ement  (T^uyior).    3.  Irregularity;  inordi- 

«3e.  tri,  ice  for  the  support  of  the.priAce*s  nate  behaviour  {Hhakspeare), 

f^V'.  :«i«hen  that  dominion  was  annexed  MISGUIDANCE,  j.  {mis  and  guidance.) 

u^lLab  crown,   the  gift  was  changed  False  direction  (iSou/A). 

•iiTs^  The  county  of  Flint  paid  two  ToMISGUI^DE.  v.  a,  {mis  and  guide.) 

z^sKSBk^t  &:c.  fi>r  their  mise.  ^  To  direct  ill ;  to  lead  the  wrong  way  {Locke). 

r^j<ujsfofClie!>tcr  alsopatdaioiie  or  tri-  MiSHA'P.  s.  {mis  And  hap.)  lil  chance; 

.Iff  s^e  thousand  marks  at  the  change  of  ill  luck  ;  calamity  {Spenser). 

^  :*!»«  the  said  earldom,  for  enjojing  Ml'SHMASH.  s,  Ains,  A  low  word.    A 

•c ;  If  xg^  of  that  palatinate.     At  Chester  mingle. 

i.-^-.*?*  isise-book,  wherein  every  town  'J'o  MISINFE'R.  ».  a.  (wii«  and  t»/er.)  To 

"^  ^io  the  county  is  rated  what  to  pay  infer  wronc  {Hooker). 

''•zL^Boe.  To  MIsTNFO'RM.  v.  a.  {mis  and  ii^orm.) 

Afti  f  ai^  used  in  speaking  of  a  writ  of  To  deceive  by  false  accounts  (MiUon), 

TC^  fVs  in  other  actions  is  called  an  M I  SI  N  FORMATION.!,  (from  mi  Jtn/bnR«) 

uc.  tivrrit  of  right  is  called  a  mise  or  me :  False  intelligence  ^  false  accounts  {South). 

Bif.4j0ra  the  niUe  lipon  the  mter«  is  as  To  MiSlNTE'RPRET.  v,  a.  {mis  and  in^ 

*^ira  say,  to  Join   issue  on  the  meer  terpret-)   To  explain  to  a  wrong  tense  {Ben 

^'\  -i.  fo  join  upon  this  point,  whether  Jonson). 

*'^aKe  ti^t,   the  tenant  or  demand-  To  MIS JCXIN.  p.  a.  {mis  and  ^otn.)    To 

•^;  join  unfitly  or  improperly  (Dry (icn.) 

^"-rts'tATL  writ  of  riaht,  if  a  collateral  MISITRA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 

I  ..£:ncd,  it.i»  there  called  an  issue,  not  a  in  the  Morea ;  defended  by  a  castle,  on  a  rock, 

^  which  is  said  to  be  impregnable.      It  was  the 

isko  sometimes  used  corruptly  for  ancient  Sparta.    The  Christians  have  several 

e:  vs^oaze  or  tenement.  churches,  one  among  them  called  Pcrileptos, 

.  <£MPLCyY.  V.  a.  (mil and  employ.)  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 

'■"v*nmg;  purposes  {AUerhury),  world.     The  Jews   have  three  synagogues  ; 

^C^LXyYMENT^  s.  {mis  and  em-  and  the  Turks  have  a  superb  mosque  and  hos^ 

•^^i  Improper  application  {Hale).  pital.     It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 

-xS\Mjssotf ,  or  MizEN,  in  a  ship,  and  the  residence  of  a  bey,  an  agn,  and  a  way 

^niicr  the  niast,  or  sail  of  that  name;  wode,  and  contains  12,000  inbabtunts  :  forty 

-'  oihey  always  mean  the  sail  when  the  miles  S.S.VV.  Ar^os,  forty  E.N.E.  Navarin, 

"A.xai&used.  and  sixty  S.  Coriulh.     Lon.  22.  30E*    Lat. 

>.  :£the  hindmost  of  the  6xed  sails  of  a  37-  6 N. 

^i^tatied  sometimes  by  a  gaff,  and  some*  To  MISJU'DGE.  v.  ft.  {mis  and  judge.) 

' '.T  a  5ard»   which    crosses    the  mast  To  form  false  opinions ;  to  judge  ill  (Podf). 

\-^..  To  MISLAY,  f^.  n.  {mis  and  lay.)  To  lay 

-^EIL  «.  {miser,  Latin.)  1.  A  wretched  in  a  wrong  place  {Drvden). 

'  '  ^m  use  {Sidney).     2.  A  wretch;  MISLA'YER.  s.  (from  mislay.)  One  that 

-'«  k.Uiv  :  not  in  use  (Shakspeare).    3.  puts  in  the  wrong  place  {Bacon), 

;j-:nco«toos  tocxtremity  (0/wfly).  To  Ml'SLE.  v.  n.  (from  misi,)  To  rain  in 

.-'rl^ABLE.    a.    {miseralle,    French.)  impcrcftpiiblc  drops  {Derham), 

_  ^^;  calamitous;  wretched  {South).  To  MiSLE'AD.  v.  a.  {mis  and  lead.)  To 

-  '  ^!:^itd;  worthless  {Job).    3.  Culpably  guide  a  wrong  way;  to  betray  to  mischief  or 

•"»*5T0'it;  stingy.  mif^take  {Bacon). 

-  iiERABLENESS.  s.  (from  miseralle.)  MISLE'ADER.  s.  (from  mislead.)  One 
'■■-■•■'  ni'lcrv'.  that  leads  to  ill  {Shakspeare). 
.'-''£Sa6LY.  ad.  (from  miserahle.)     I.  MI'SLEN.  *.  (corrupted  from  miscellane.) 

-■:>nT;  caUmiiously  (5«mM).  S.Wretchr  Mixed  corn:    as,   wheat   and    rye    {Morti* 

'  •  zjiadf  {Sidsieyy    3.  Cavci^iAy  {Ains-  mer). 

MISLETOE.  in  botany.  See  VrscuM. 

^  ^luSY.  s.  {miseria,  Latin.)  1.  Wretch-  To  MISLI'KE.  v.  a.  (mwand  like.)  Todis* 

-'^.  Bahaupiness  (^Locke).     2.  Calamity;  approve;  to  be  not  pleased  with  {Herbert)* 

l^-rsae  iSkakipeare).     3.  (from  miser.)  Misli'ke.  s.  (from  the  verb).  Disap^O- 

'•';f  ^^eis;  avarice  {ffviton).  balion  ;  dislike  {Fairfax). 

.»  HlsfA'SH ION.  n.fl.(m«  and/as Aaon.)  MISU'KER.  s.  (from  mislike.)  One  that 

*'  " 'TiJn*  (//flirtiffj//)'  disapprovrs  {Ascham). 

'•••CP^TVNE.  J-  imis  and  fortune.)  .  To  MISLl'VE.  v.n.  {mis  and.  lite.)  To 

-  •■  T,  ill  luck;    want  of  good   fortune  live  ill  {Sjtfnscr). 

'^iy.  ToMISMA'NAGE.  v.  a,  {mis  and  ma* 

•  <i>GiyE»  r.  a-  Cw«  a"d  /fj»^-)  To  fill  nage.)  To  manage  ill  {Locke). 

*-*«k;  deprive  of  confidence  (*SVmA.).    .  MISMA'NAGEMENT.  (j.  ffli#  and  ma* 


MISSIONS. 


iSefMif&bft  It  Eit  laboQrt,  has  tfintlated  nearly 
\ht  w&dle  Bible  into  the  Bengalee  ton^«. 

Thi  whbl^  nuihber  of  persont  baptized^  fhMtt 
the  comtnehceiAent  of  the  miBsion  to  the  end  of 
)808,  appears  to  be  about  150,  of  whom  a  Iarg« 
^ropbnion  irt  native  Indians.  Amone  those, 
Ve  l^erceive,  with  pleasure,  no  fewer  thaii  ten 
Brahfnins;  of  whom,  though  several  have  gone 
back,  Yet  two  are  now  ennged  in  preaching  the 
Coipel.  Additions  have  been  made  to  this  list 
ftiDce  the  year  1808' 

06  the  subj^t  of  transladng  the  Scripturea 
Into  the  oriental  kn^ages,  a  statement  has  been 
received  fh»m  the  missionaries,  of  which  we  will 
#ive  the  substance. 

1.  The  Bengalee  Bibte  is  completed.  A  third 
kdition  of  ft  h  printing  In  folio,  to  be  used  in 
toubllc  worship. 

9.  16  the  Orisia,  the  NewTcstaawnt  U  printed, 
and  nearly  the  whole  Book  of  Pkalms.  The  edi- 
tion consists  of  1000  copies,  A  mission  is  about 
lo  be  undertaken  in  Orissa. 

3.  ft  the  Tdinga,  the  New  Testament  b 
taouUted,  alid  a  beginning  made  in  the  Old* 


4.  In  the  K^nata,  tht  pfofrc^  ^  nearly  the 
Mme  as  in  the  Telinga. 

5.  The  translation  and  printing  of  the  Gvae* 
rattee  had  been  suspended  for  the  (it^sent. 

G.  In  the  Mahrattab,  the  four  GospA  are 
nearly  printed  off.  The  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  translated,  and  a  part  of  the  Old. 

7.  Tlie  printing  of  the  New  Testament  ib  Hio- 
doottanee  had  been  suspended  after  half  was 
compieted,  but  they  hoped  ftoon  to  proceed 
With  it. 

8.  In  the  Panjabee,  or  language  of  die  Scikt, 
tlie  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  fintshed^ 
and  the  printing  begun. 

9.  In  the  Sungskrit,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  is  printed  olf,  and  as  far  as  the  niddlA 
of  Exodus  in  the  Old. 

10.  The  translation  of  the  Scripturei  into  the 
Burman  language  has  been  begun  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

11.  The  Chinese  translation  ts  in  a  state  of 
progress;  the  printing  has  proceeded  as  &r  a» 
the  middle  of  St.  Mattnew*s  OospeU 


THE  FOLLOWING  18  A  GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


KAVGUAGBl. 


Beogaleek 

Sungtkritj 

Orissa, 

Nindoostanee^ 

Mahratta,  . 

Goneratic, 

Cbincte, 

Telinga, 

Caroatic, 

Siku  or  Seeks, 

Persian, 

Barman, 


PItOBABLB  KXTEMT  TO 
WHICH  THBY  ARB  trOBBII 


I 


About  Great  Britain, 
Read  all  over  India, 
About  Ireland, 
About  France  and  Italy, 
About  Gk«at  Britain, 

Read'  all  over  China, 
About  England, 
The  same, 

Persia,  read  in  India, 
Bttfinah,  about  70  mUL 


PRBaBNT  PROtfRBtf* 


Bible 

printed. 

N.T. 

ditto. 

N.T. 

ditto. 

N.T. 

printing. 

NT. 

ditto. 

N.T. 

ditto. 

N.T.  of  these  six  last 

translating  for  the 

press. 

"the  Ktfw  Tcrtuncnt  m  the  Malaysia  is  also  printing  at  Serampore  for  the  mt  of  the  inlmbttaBV 
ef  IVavancore. 


Thfilbwkgit  m  JLUt  ^ikt  Jd!ttitmriet,m»  imih  Bast  hSti. 

At  Serampore  and  Calcntta» 
ditto  ditto, 

ditto  ditto, 

ditto  ditto- 

Cntwa,  in  Bengal. 
Goamalty,  ditta 

Minivy*    ditto. 
Rangoon,  in  Burmah. 

ditto. 
Boutan. 
Saddamahl,  in  Bengal. 

land  an  interesting  account  of  Chineie  Itters- 
ture.  The  labours  of  these  excellent  men  in  fact 
establish  a  remarkable  eim,  marked  by  the  coo- 
temporaneous  traoslacion  of  the  New  Testament 
into  twelve  eastern  languages.  Men  of  ao  reli- 
gion may  scoff,  and  men  of  half  leaniiog  may 
sneer ;  but  po«teritv  will  class  the  names  of  Carey 
and  Marshman  writh  that  of  nr  William  Joocsw 
and  will  be  astonished  that  any  litcivy  joucnal 


Dr.  William  Carey,  sen. 
Mr.  Joshua  Marshman, 
William  Ward, 
loehna  Rowe, 
John  Chamberlaine, 
Richard  Mardon, 
William  Moore, 
lames  Chater, 
P^lia  Carey, 
William  Robertson, 
William  Carey ,«)utt. 
• 
Of  thaw  nmsionaries  Carey  and  Marshman  art 
leamidaawellaaptoatanddilieentmen:  so  that 
beadcs  their  oecnpationa  in  the  mission,  which 
they  diachargc  with  great  fiuthfulncsi  and  teal, 
they  empkiy  thcmselvet  in  making  known  to 
thar  countrymen,  through  the  medium  of  transla- 
tiona,  the  most  valnable  portions  of  eastern  lite- 
rature.   Marshman  is  now  translating  the  works 
of  Conlbdaf ;  andhaa already  aent  over  to  £ng« 


MISSIONS. 

"jkm*  a  also  nsgd  for  an  cstabliahment  of  **  The  particalai  Baptist  society  for  propagiating  the  ' 

prrrairHafisr  tbestary  of  God,  and  the  salva-  jGospcl  among  the  heathens.*'  Its  origin  was  Trom 

-^•-•";  wtega  aad  preach  the  gospel  ia  re-  Mr.  Cairy,whoprimed  a  pamphlet  with  a  view  toen- 

;  t  .*jiUMj  ad  aiaOBg  infidels.  courage  the  sending  forth  missionaries.    His  heart 

t^  sr  maasMa  in  the  Ease,  as  well  as  in  the  appears  to  have  been  set  upon  the  conversion  of  the 

^a.kcBk  kamagtbc  R«aiaDisia,  the  rsHgious  heatlieo  for  several  yean,  and  his  conversations, 

^s^  SLficsaiC,  Sc  Franci*,  St.  Augostme,  prayers,  and  sermons,  were  mostly  accompanied 

=1  K  Isss,  have  masiooi  in  the  Levant,  with  something  relative  to  this  subject.    He  pos- 

-^^p^^  sensed,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  thirst  for  geogra- 

'^^Ksincliadmcsipns  in  China,  and  al)  phical  knowledge,  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  at 

«r^iT  S3 /i^  globe,  where  they  have  been  l^rning  languages,  so   that    his  most  intimate 

jt :  ooas.    The  Mendicants  abound  in  friends  were,  for  several  years.past,  induced  to  think 

^j^  that  he  was  formed  for  some  such  undertaking. 

~-s.scVcsi!so  several  Protestant  missions  His  desire  that  a  society  might   be  established 

^'-5«:^!ht5g!ii  of  Christianity  through  the  amongst  his  connexions  for  the  propagation  of  the 

■^•^^aacf  Asia  and  America.    Of  this  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  and  that  be  might 

<=-  %  bes  the  Danish  mission,  planned  by  h<»ve  a  share  in  that  important  service,  continued, 

*'''^ 'T  a  ;70$.    And  the  liberality  of  pri-  and  increased,  till,  at  length,  in  the  year.  1791, 

^  «=.^3s  m  oar  own  cooncrybas  tieen  also  being-  at  a  meeting  of  ministen  at  Clipstonein 

'•"u^  t  :z  sappoft  of  misaioparies  among  the  Northumptonshire,  he  proposed  a  question,  '*  Whe- 

■^ I  teaca,  Jcc  ther  it  were  not  practicable,  and  our  bounden  duty, 

r^  Hhomant  mbsion  in  India  was  sent  to  attempt  somewhat  toward  spreading  the  Gos(>el 

=  '?  ^.Vzscaat  chnrches  of  Denmark  and  in  the   heathen  world  ?'*   The  chief,  thing  then 

■  •-^-'»  s^  pkn^Mul  by  Frederic  IV.  as  just  agreed  upon  was  to  desire  Mr.  Carey  to  draw  up 

■^-  y  fuer  twa  first  missionaries,  Banho-  his  t^ou^hts  on  the  subject  and  publish  them.   At 

'  ^1:21^  3ad  Henry  Plutscho,  arrived  the  annual  Baptist  association  at  Nottingham,  May 

.  \U  1706:   and  the  Hindoo  churches  21,  1799,  a  resolution  was  made,  **  that  a  plan  be 

'-•=  'i^ke  in  J0I7  1 806,  in  commemora-  prepared  against  the.  next  meeting  of  ministers  at 

zt  T^  event.    Dtrring  the  whole  of  the  Kettering,  for  forming  a  society  among  the  Bap- 

•  '•?^t«lc*ice  favoured  them  with  a  tuc<  tists  for  propagating  the. Gospel  among  the  hea- 
- 19  sRd  learned  men,  educated  at  the  thens."     At  the  meeting  at  Kettering,  October  S, 

"'■■'^■gCika;  among  whom  was  the  venc-  *  1792,  a  foundation  for  soch  a  society  was  laid,  and 

'  ~  called  the  apostleof  the  east;  and  several  resolutions  agreed  te.    At  a  aeoopd  meet- 

'>«&  inferior   to  him;   men  whose  ing  of  the  primary  society  at  Northampton,  Octo* 

^  '.rrcty  known   in  this  country,  but  ber3l,  1792,  Mr.  Pearce  of  Birihingham  gave  jn- 

'  '^ssM  aiDc^^  the  Hind<K»  as  Wick]ifFe  formation^  that  having  mentioned  the  business  to 

•-St  imomf^  us.     The  ministry  of  these  his  friends,  they  had  generously  contributed  seventy 

'.»J-esL«edin  oisny  provinces  in  (he  s(;uth  pounds  to  assist  in  the  noble  design.     At  a  third  ' 

^  conversion  of  more  thsn  18;000  mtcliii^  at  Northampton,  N»vt^ber  13,    ]79ft« 

i-!  the  bounds  of  their  Churches  arc  ex-  some  farther  resolutions  were  entered  into,  and  an 

~  t&<s  Say/ The  language  of  the  ci^nntry  address  of  the  society  to  their  fellow  Oiristians  at 

'  ':Tsiaai ;  and  the  first  translation  of  the  -  large  was  agreed  to  ba  pr^ared^  printed,  and  cir- 

"  -'^isi^aage,  vi^as  made  about  100  years  colated.    On  January  10, 1791}«-a committee  meet-. 

^  ^«:z6ftr«  Bible  vrith«s,  it  became  the  ing  was  held  at  Kettering,  whan  the  ouvmiaea 

"^ttv  versiofls*  and,  after  a  snctcession  of  being  of  opinion  that  a  door  was  openeil  in  the  East 

aiBBasyitis  now  coaskleicd  by  the  Brab-  Indies,  Mr.  Carey  ivas  asked,  whether  he  was  in- 

^«d*c»  (like  ^niber*s  Bible  in  German)  cltned  to  go,  who  answered  in  the  affirrnative.  The 

•KQlscswfakrd  of  ftic  Tamul  tongue.  The  object  now  was  to  calculate  tbe'expcnces,  and  oi^ 

'  *  ^BuaMm  are  published  in  upwards  of    tain  the  means  of  defraying  thtmi.   '  This  was  aoon 

-'^  lait,  and  some  interesting  extracts  from  accomplished,  for  no  sooner  was  the  design  madt 

•  '^  hsn  published,  during  the  last  13  known  thtfn  cheerful  and  liberal   contributions 
•  ^  Christian  Observer.  came  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The 

'i-Tti  B  dse  island  of  Ceylon,  and.other  of    church  at  Leicester,  though  greatly  affected  by  the 

•  'nia  secdements.  have  had  still  more    loss  of  a  fiaithfol  pastor,  yet  olleiied.no  objection  to 
'7'<3cnvi.     bt  Iforrh  America,  the  aposr    his  going.    *'  We  have  been  praying  (said  one  of 

^'  *">,  la  the  laM  century,  vnis  the  chief  in-  them)  for  the  spreod-of  Christ's  kingdom  amongst 

*'^  's  ifte  evident  and  Ihoroagti  conve  r*ion  of  the  h  ea  th^s ;  and  now  God  requi  res  us  to  make  the 

* "??  cadve  Indiaay*.   The  Church  ^f  Fng-  first  sacrifice  ^accomplish  it.**  Before  his  departure 

'  -->33(eBabSiBhed  a  sociccy,for  foreign  mis-  a  solemn  day, was  spent  in  prayer  at  Leicester, 

~^  iVtsbyieriao  society  in  Scotland  for  March  ?0,  1 793,  when  Mr.  Fuller  of  Kettering  gave 

~^'|  Oinnian  Knowledge- has  lent  its  sup-  a  very  suitable  and  aifeeting  address  on  the  occa- 

-  ^<alQscfc:  missionaries  among  the  Ame^  sion,  which  i"  publifhcd  in  the  Baptist'  periodical 

•'2S*.     The  Monvian    brethren   have,  accounix  of  their  mission.  No.  I.      On  June  13, 

•  '<  «nrenry  ycapi,  srnt  missions  to  various  1793,  he  set  sail  on  btiard  the  Princessa  Maria,  a 
-'"UN-v^.    The  \resleyan  Methodists  hiive,  Danish  Ea^t  HdSaman,  Captain  Christmas.     Mr. 

■■'■<  kw  wrari.  attempted  a  mt<isirA  to  the     Carey,  and  Mr.  Thoma«,  who  accoropaniod  him* 

*  '^  Kc  8atTve<«  of  the  West  india'islandsr,    with  their  families*  kept  up  morning  and  evening 
'-' ^-sccfsd  with  siiKase  amons?  the  negro    womhip.  in  the  ship,  tluough  surrounded  with  infi* 

^ '^*>«^biidf .  or  late  ycacs this mtssioaary.  dels  and   profane   people;  and. an  infidel  who 

"^^VMiaffshfr  and  hereby  ihe  hopca  of  went  with  them,  and  i»  since  returned,  has  said, 

*'-^  lau  bflcAKvivod,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  '*  If  ever  there  was  a  good  man  in  this  world,  Carevt 

*  '**>«Mi4bU  hyffff*Q«^  i»  «be  earth.  was   one."      Pliffastng   accounts  of    his   succait 

jpcicty  is   denominated  have  becQ. often  since  received.    He  has  heea  ia . 

voLvm.  a 


MIS.  MIS 

Ere  wbo  yet  remain  in  the  moit  deplorable  stale  (See  Foc.)  8  Anythidgttotdimsordalrkett^ 

ofheathenitupidity,  without  any  means  of  know-  {Dry den). 

ing  the  true  God,  except  what  are  afforded  them  To  M  1ST.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To  cloud  ; 

by  the  works  of  nature*  and  utterly  destitute  of  to  cover  with  a  vapour  or  steam  {Shakspeare}^ 

the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  of  any  nicaoB  of  obtain-  ^*fo-r»*#cxT    — .  — i -.-.»    «-.-    -r  — ;._ 

iog  It.    This  lamentable  picture  is  the  roost  co- 
gent argument  that  can  be  used  against  those  who 

oppose  missions;   and  this  must    f"™^    »»'  to  be  conccivctl  wrong  (Brown), 

apology  for  having  devoted  a  few  paget  to  the  ^^  MISTA'KE.  v.  a.  (i»M  and  lake.)    To 

subject.             .  conceive  wrong;  to  ukc  somclhuig  for  that 

MI'SSIONARY.    Mi'ssioNER.  s.   {mis"  ^.-hich  it  is  not  cS/i//if>gy?ee/). 

iionaire,  French.)     One  seal  to  propagate  re"  y^  \iisTA'KE.  o.  n.    To-crr;  not  to  judge 

lidon  {Sirift.  Dryden).       ,  ^,     , '            .  right  {Raieigh). 

MISSISIPPI,  a  river  of  North  America,  '^y.^  ^^  MIS'FA'KEN.    To  err  («r«//pr). 

which   is  said  to  rise  about  ihc:*7th  tlegrec  of  MISTAKE,  s,  (from  the  verb.)    Miacon* 

north  latitude,  and  beiwe«fn  the  95th  and  QOth  caption  ;  errour  {Tilhtson). 

degrees  of  longitude  weal  from  Greenwich.  MIS TA'KINGLY.  ad.  (from  mistaking.} 

It  receives  a  great  number  ofnversinits  course,  Erroncmisly;  falsely  (Boy/*)- 

and  some  of  them  very  large :  the  direction  y-,  MIST  ATE.  v.  a.  {mis  and  state.)     To 

is,  with  ccjnsidcrablc  winding,  southerly  to  the  ^^^^  ^^^        {Sanderson). 

Gulf  of  Mexico,    wiiere  it '  empties   itself  y^  MiSTE'ACH.  v.  a.  {mU  and /cacA.) 

betwcn  the  89th  and  90th  degrees  of  lougitude  ^^  ^^^^  ^         {Sanderson). 

west  from  London,  and  the  egth  and  30lh  To  MIS TE'MPER.  t;.  a.  {mis  vid  temper. y 

ijf  north  latitude.                 ^       ,          «     u  To  temper  ill ;  to  disorder  (SAflAspaore). 

MISSIVE,  a.  (mmicf, French.)  1 .  Such  as  mI'STER. a.  (from mestier,  trade, French.) 

is    sent    {Ayliffe).       2.    Used    at   disUncc  What  mii/rr,  what  At«<io/.- obsolete  (5p«w.)- 

iDrt/den).                                        ,  To  MISTE'RM.  v.  a.  (wwand  term.)    To 

.    MI'SSIVE.  1.  (French.)     I.  A  letter  sent  term  erroneously  (5Aa*5peflrO. 

{Bacon;).     2.   A  messenger:    both  obsolete  y©  MISTHPNK.  0.  a.  (mf*  and/WaJt.)  To 

iShaks'peareS.             .,,..,..       \  think  ill ;  to  think  wrong  {Milton). 

MISSON  (Francis  Maximilian),  whose  j,^  MlSTl^IE.  v.  a.  {mis  and  time.)  Not 
pleadings  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ^  time  right  j  not  to  adapt  properly  with  re- 
in favour  of  the  reformers  bear  genuine  marks  .  ^  ^j^^^^ 


of  eloquence  and  ability,  retired  into  England    "^Ml'STINeSS.  *.  (frommw/y. 
lifter  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naniz,  and    ^^^^  ^^  ^'      overcast  {Bacon) . 

1 «    ...«»..<v..e    oca*rt/^r    #»f    thP     PrOteSlant  x.Tiorr.ly-JvT  fr -•_*__. 


)  Cloudiness; 


j:  in  consequence  01  wnicn  ne  puunsueu    ViscuM. 

the  Hague  A  new  Voyage  to  Italy,  3  Mi/STLIKE.  a.  {mist  and  like.)  Resein- 
vws.  l2mo. ;  which  has  been  translated  into  yjnga  n^j^t  {Shakspeare). 
English  with  manv  additions.  He  published  j^fi/STRESS.  s.  {maitresse.  French.)  X. 
also,  the  Sacred  Theatre  at  Ceveones,  or  an  ^  woman  who  governs :  correlative  to  tuiject 
Account  of  Prophecies  and  Miracles  performed  ^^  ^  servant  {Arbuihnot).  2.  A  woman  who 
in  that  Part  of  Ungucdoc.  London,  1707.  ^^s  something  in  possession  {Sidney).  3.  A 
Observations  and  Remarks  of  a  ^l  ravcUer,  ^^^^^  gj^jupj  ;„  any  thing  {AddUam).  4. 
12mo.  Hajrue.    He  died  at  London  in  172 1 .       ^  ^oman  teacher  {Swifi).    6.  A  womui  he- 

To  MISSPE'AK.  V.  a.  (ww  and  speak.)    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  {Clarendon).     6.  A  tena 
To  s|jeak  wrong  (Donn*).  of  contemptuous  address  (5AaJlfpe«r#).       7. 

MISSOURI,  a  river  of  North   Anierica,    a  whore ;  a  concubine, 
whose  source  is  unknown.     Ii  joins  the  Mis-        j^  ISTRU'ST.  s.  {mis  and  trust.)  Diffidence; 
»isippi  in  lat.  39«  E.  but  is  a  longer,  broader,    5^,5  j^ion ;  want  of  confidence  {MUton). 
hnd  deeper  riVer,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  principal        y,^  MISTRU'ST. ».  a.  To  8usj>ect}  to  doubt; 
Itream.    It  has  been  ascended  by  the  French    ^  ^^    ^  ^^^j^  diffidence  {Cowley). 
traders  nnwards  of  1200  miles,  and  from  its        MISTRU'STFUL.  a.  {mistiusi  and  fuii.) 
depth  and  breadth  at  that  distance  appeared  to    j^jffi^enl ;  doubting  {JFaller). 
be  navigable  much  higher.  MISTRO'STFULLY.   ad.  With   aus^ 

MISSUS,  in  the  Circcnsian  games,  were    ^.^^  '^ 

the  matches  in  horse  or  chariot  races.  The  MlSTRU'STFULNESS.  *.  (fiom  au* 
usual  number  of  missus  or  matches  in  one  day  f^,ff^^^  Diffidence ;  doubt  {Sidsuy). 
was  24;  though  the  emperor  Uomiiian  pre-  MISTIIU'STLESS.  o.  (from  mistrust.) 
aented  the  people  with  100.  The  last  match  c^^nfijent ;  unsuspecting  {Carew). 
was  generally  made  at  the  eicpence  of  the  pco-  MISTURA.  {mistura.)  In  medicine, 
pie,  who  made  a  collection  for  the  purpoae ;  ^  mixture.  It  is  mostly  contracted  into 
hence  it  was  called  musus  oranus,  aaubwrip-    ^^j^^^^  ^  ^  _|.  „j,^    ^^j^l^  ^^^  y^  j^  i^ 

tion  plate.  .    *   t      .l-      made  into  a  mixture. 

MIST.  #.  (rnirr,  Saxon.)     1.  A  low  thin       Mistura   Camfhorji.      A    very  de- 

cloud ;  a  small  thm  rain  not  perceived  in  dropt. 
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«r  caflifkifv,    lor  delicate  iulg«9vnc,  i.  e.  quadrans,  or  a  qnartef  of'lh* 

who  canQot  bear  it  m  Roman  denariiu ;  so  that  the  mice  was  worth 

maiDcidic  and  nerriae.  about  seven   fanhings  or  two- pence  of  our 

ssi^cB  kMOtcaxDphire  ID  making  it  money. 

afifaephancaoopcKia.     Water  can        Mite,  in  zoology.    SeeAcARUS. 
^a eeitain qoantity. '  Mite  also  cknotes  anything  proverbially 

Lft  cKSTJK.     A  very  useful  and  amall. 
«■■  n  cf  a^iniatering' chalk  as  an       MITELLA.    Bastard    American    santcle. 

«c:=9  M  aatacid.    It  is  particularly  cal-  Inb  o;auy,a  genus  oi'  the  class  decandria^  orde 

^""^         in  whom  it  allays  the  -digynia.    Calyx  five-cleft ;  corol  five- petal  led, 

of  the  prime  vis,  which  inserted  into  the  calyx ;  the  petals  pinnatified  i 

bvadditics.     The  new  Pharma-  capsule  one-cellcfj,    two>va]ved ;    the  valves 

«  ae  l^^MMtr^*   college  contains  six  equaL     Three  species,  one  of  Asia,'  and  two 

of  America,  with  annual  herbaceous  stalks, 

MOSCBI.       A     diaphoretic  from  five  or  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 

ic  oMisk  julep.     It  is  by  far  with  small  whitish- flowers,  the  petals  fringed 

"ir  A  var  af  admiiiifteTiug  musk,  when  at  their  edges. 

w-tftjaaatbeswaliowed.  MITHRADATES,   a   herdsman   of  As- 

^^.r  c   (fitom    fittf#.)    .  I.   Clouded;  ^S^>  ordered  to  put  young  Cyrus  to  death. 

*  -rs^vioi  auan  (/Pci/qs).    2.  Obscure;  He  refused,  and  educated  him  at  home  as  bis 

'•^  «  aift.  .own  son,  icc.-^Herodol.  JusHn. 

:  iiTXDEBSTA^ND.  r.  a.  Cmt#  and  .    MITHRAS,    a  rwI  of  PersU,   supposed 

«»'aB.^To«iacopiceive;tomistake(itf</rf.).  :to    be   the  sun.      IJis    worship    was    intro- 

^jbDEBSTA'NDING.  9.      l.  Dif-  duced  at  Rome,  and  the  Romans  raised  him 

^-^  mapififtit   {Swift).    1?.   Errour;  altars,  on  which  was  this  inscription,  Deo 

~K»aB  {Baeom^.  Soli  Miihrot,  or  SoJi  Deo inviclo  MitkrtB,    H« 

*.  >AG£.  s.  (fcom  Atnrje.)   I .  Abuse;  is  generally  represented  as  a  young  man,  whose 

lU  head  is  covered  with  a  turban,  after  the  man- 

(nus  and  u$e,")     To  .ner  of  the  Persian 

to  abuse  (Son/A >.  MITHRIDATE,    Mithridatium,   in 

t    f.  (frofii  the  verb.)     1.  Evil  or  pharmacy,  an  antidote,  or  composition,  in  form 

t  {^SkakMptmre).      2.  VVron^i;  or  of  an  eleciary  ;  serving  either  as  a  remedy  or 

iLocire).     3.    Misapplication;  a  presenative  against  poisons.     Mithridate  is 

rf ).  4>ne  of  the  capital  medicines  in  the  apolhe- 

--^WH'EN.  r.  R.  {mi»    and  weetL.)  xaries  shops,  being  composed  of  a  vast  number 

-  ■.^e >  to distnisi -  obsolete  (^pe;»€r),  of  drugs;  among  which  are  opium,  myrrh, 

-*'*V  t^D-  r.  n.  (mis  and  pevt>aa,  .agaric,  saffron^  ginger,  cinnamon,  spikenard, 

T»^  wrofig:  oltsolete  {Fairfax).  frankincense,  castor,  pepper^  gentian,  &c. 
'.  laauneralog:}'.  SeeCfiALCANTHA.        It  is  accounted  a  cordial,  opiate,  sudorific, 

.-.HELA,  in  bouny,  a  genus  of  the  and  alexipharmic.    Matt hiol us  says,  it  is  more 

•^  "^adria^cMeriiKMiogynia.     Corolsone-  effectual  against  poison  than  Venice  treacle, 

-«L  ivfcncir,  twooQ each  germ;  stigmas  and  much  easier  to  be  made. 
3ernbiid,<wr-«eeded.  One  species  only.         It  takes  its  name  from  its  inventor  Mithri- 

^r.tflaNcrth  Aoterican  plant  with  stem  ^  dates,  kingof  Pontus,  who  is  reported  to  have 

'  '.:»ni  leaves  opposite,  roundish,  entire;  so  fortifieo  his  body  agaiust  poisons,  with  aiv- 

~<^»V8HC  termiDal.  tidotes  and  preservatiies,  that  when  he  had  a 

■  '-.HELL (Joseph),  a  dramatic  writer,  mind  to  dispatch  himself,  he  could  aot  find 

'- •'inSeotUod  in  1694.     He  was  pa-  any  poiMn  that  would  take  effect, 

■-■i 'i:  «r Robert  Walpole,  but  died  poor,  .    Mithridate  mustard.  See Tblasfi 

'^  %  ais  exirii-»s»ance,    in    1738.     His  .campestre. 

•^.  I.Tne  Fatal  £xira>agance.  a  ira-        MITHRIDATEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

-  TBeH's:hbt>d  Fair«  a  ballad  opera,  the  class  inonandria,  order  digyuia.  Receptacle 

ftepf.  g  yolfw  810.  manyr flowered,    four-cleft,    calyxless,    corol- 

~  HELSTTOWN.  a  po*t  town  of  Ire-  Jess,   seeds  solitary,  immersed  in  the  fleshy 

"    ■  ae  cosotv  of  Cork  and  province  of  -receptacle.    One  S|)ecies  only,  M.  quadrifida, 

*'-:^^  ;as  iciles    from  Dublin.       Here  a  Madagascrar  tree,  with  opposite    brjnches ; 

'~ -Tpwr  the  sopport  of  1 2  decayed  gentle-  leaves  ever-green,  op|)osite,    elliptic,   entire, 

^s:  tXittmsfi  ^gentlewomen,  who  ha%'e  veined;  flowers  solitary,  peduncled,  four-cleft 

ry,  aod'  handsome  auartments,  and  lateral ;  fruit  fleshy,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 

aa:  :OQl.a-Tear,  with  a  house:  di-  apple. 

ueifaatlv  perfi>niicd  in  a  neat  chapel        MITHRI  DATES.    This  name  was  com*. 

*"-cie»ilie  enllrge :  the  whole  was  found-  mon  to  seven  kings  of  Pootus  :  the  most  con» 

'    Vijiecarf  of  KinfBiton.     Here  is  also  ^picnoos  and  celebrated  of  them  is  the  last* 

.' - zjufi^njutt icai of  I^ofd  Kitigsborough.  siroamed  Eupator,  and  the  Great,  who  sucp 

^'vcMdaft  this  town  30th  July  and  ceeded  his  father  Miihridates  VI.  thon^  onlv 

^  '  Spfcnher.  at  the  age  of  1 1  years.    The  beginning  of  his 

.  '~^  siaall  piece  of  money  mentioned  reign  was  marked  by  cruelty  and  artifice.    He 

^'0.59.  and  ibkL  2»    In-the  Greek  it  is  miudcrcd  his  own  mother,  wl¥>  had  been  left 


^T. 
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hj  his  fkthtr  coheiress  of  the  kingjcloin»  and' he  His  siibjectB*  at  last,  refused  to  iMow  fau 

fortified  his  constitution  by  drinlting  antidotes  longer,  and  thejr  revolted  fnak  him,  and 

agaiilst  the  poison  with  which  his  enemies  at  his  son  Phamaces  king.    The  md  ehowed 

court  attempted  to  destroy  him.     Naturally  self  untfrateful  to  hb  father.    T1it«  broh 

ambitious  and  cruel,  he  spared  no  pains  to  ac-  heart  or  Mithridatas;  he  obKged  his  wifs 

Quire  himself  power  and  dominion.    He  mur-  nime  to  poison  he^lf,  and  attempted  to  il 

oered  the  two  sons  whom  his  sister  Laodice  samehimselfjbutthefraouentantidolftsh 

had  had  by  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  taken  in  the  early  part  or  his  life  gtrengtl 

and  placed  one  of  his  own  children,  only  his  constitution  against  the  poiaon,  and, 

eight  years  old,  on  the  vacant  throne.    The  this  was  unavailing,  he  attempted  to  stab 

Romans  became  the  arbiters  in  the  appoint-  self,    llie  blow  was  not  mortal,  and  a  i 

xnent  of  the  true  successor,  and  having  disco-  who  was  then  present,  at  his  own  rec 

vered  dissimulation  and  fraud  both   on  the  (;ave  him  the  fatal  stroke,  about  03  years  i 

side  of  Niconiedcs,   king  of  Bithynia,   and  in  «the  78d  year  of  his  age.     Such  wer< 

Mithrldates,  they  took  away  the  kingdom  of  misfortunes,  abilities,  and  misorable  end 

Cappadocia  from  Mithridates,  and  Paphlagonia  man,  who  supported  himself  so  long  a^ini 

from  Nicomedes.    This  was  the  first  ground  power  of  Rome.    Mithridates  has  been 

of  enmity  be\^een   Rome  and  the'  kmg  of  mended  for  his  eminent  virtues,  and  ceni 

Pontns.    (SeeMiTHRiDATicuM  BELLUM.)  for  his  vices.    He  was  the  greateat  moi 

Mithridates  then  meditated  retaliation,  and,  the  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  according  U 

more  eflFectnally  to  destroy  their  power  in  Asia,  opinion  of  Cicero.    His  skill  In  physic  is 

^  he  ordered  all  the  Romans  that  were  in  his  do-  known,  and  even  now  there  is  a  eeleb 

minions  to  be  massacred.    Thb  was  done  in  antidote  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  c 

one  night,  and  no  less  than  150,000,  according  Mithridate.    The  conduct  of  Mtthridat 

to  Plutarch,  or  80,000  Romans,  as  Appian  his  wife  has  given  birth  to  a  fine  tragedy, 

mentions,  were  made,  at  one  blow,  the  victims  of  Monimia,  in  the  carl  of  Carysfort's 

of  his  cruelty.    This  universal  massacre  called  matte  and  narrative  poems,  recently  pnblii 

loud  for  revenge.  A <juilius,  and  soon  after  Sy  11a,  This  name  is  common  also  to  other  kinj 

marched  against  Mithridates  with  a  largearmy.  Armenia,  Ferganius,  Pontns  and  Pl»rthia> 

The  former  was  made  prisoner,  but  Sylla  o6-  MITHRIDATICUM  BELLUM,  b 

tained  a  victory  over  tne  king's  generals,  and  89  years  B.  C.  was  one  of  the  longest  and 

another  decisive   engagement   rendered  him  celebrated  wars  ever  carried  on  by  the  Roi 

master  of  all  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia,,  and  against  a  foreign  power.    The  ambttio 

Asia  Minor,  which  had  submitted  to  the  vie-  Mithridates  VI 1.  king  of  Pontns,  from  w] 

torious  arms  of  the  monarch  of  Pontus.    Mi-  it  receives  its  name,  may  be  called  tliec 

thridaies,  weakeqed  by  repeated  ill  success  by  and  origin  of  it.    His  views  upon  the  kingi 

sea  and  land,  then  sued  for  peace,  which  he  ob-  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  he  was  strippec 

tained,  on  condition  of  defraying  the  expences  the  Romans,   first  enoaged  him  to  take 

which  the  Romans  had  incurred  by  the  war,  arms  against  the  republic.     (Vid.  Miti 

and  of  remaining  satisfied  with  the  possessions  dates.)     According   to    Justin,    Onx 

which  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors.  Florus,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted  for  40  ye 

While  these  negociations  of  peace  were  car^  but  the  opinion  of  others,  who  fix  its  dura 

Tied  on,  Mithridates  was  not  unmindful  of  his  to  30  years,  is  far  more  credible;  and  u 

real  interest.     His  poverty,  and  not  his  incli-  proper  calculation,  there  elapsed  no  more  I 

nations^  obliged  him  to  wish  for  peace.     He,  26  years  from  the  time  that  Mithridates 

however,  shortly  after  took  the  field'  with  an  entered  the  field  against  the  Romans  ^l& 

army  of  140,000  infantnr,  and  16,000  horse;  time  of  his  death. 

and  Lucullus,  the  consul,  marched  into  Asia,  MiTlGANT.  a.  {miiigant,  Lat.)  Leni 

and  without  delay  blocked  up  the  camp  of  lenitive. 

Mithridates,  who  was  then  besieging  Cyzicus.  To  MITIGATE,  v.  a.  (mitigo,  Latin.) 

The  Asiatic  monarch  escaped  from  him,  and  To  soften ;  to  make  less  risurous    {Hoo^ 

Ued  into  the  heart  of  his  kmgdom.    The  ap-  2,  To  alleviate;  to  make  mild  (flboA^r).  3 

Kintment of  Glabrio  to  the  command  of  the  mollify;    to  make  less  severe  {.MUion). 

)man  forecs  instead  of  Lucullus  was  favour-  To  cool ;  to  moderate  {Addison,) 

able  to  Mithridates,  and  he  recovered  the  great-  M  ITIGATiON .  s.  {mitigatio,  Lat.)  At 

est  part  of  his  dominions.    The  sudden  arrival  ment  of  any  thing  penal,   harsh,  or  paii 

of  Pompey,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  hia  {Bacon). 

victories.    A  battle,  in  the  night,  was  fought  MITRA,  a  cap  or  cover  worn  by  the 

pear  the  Euphrates,  in  which  an  uni%'ersal  over-  man  ladies. 

throw  ensued,  and  Mithridates,  bold  in  his  MITRAL  VALVES.     VBlmia  mtirt 

misfortunes,  rushed  through  the  thick  ranks  In  anatomy,  the  valves  of  the  loft  ^'•''''''^ 

of  the  enemy,  at  the  head  of  9OO  horsemen,  600  the  heart  are  so  called  from  their  reaembH 

of  which  perished  in  the  attempt  to  folbw  him.  to  a  mitre. 

He  fled  to  Tigranes,  but  that  roouarch  refused  '    M ITRE,  in  helminthology.  See  "o**^' 

an  asylum  to  his  father-in-law,   whom  he  MITRE,    Mitra,    from    prg(»»    ^^ 

had  before  supported  with  all  the  collected  signifies   the  same ;  a  pontificaK   ornanx 

forces  of  his  kingdom.    Mithridates,  however,  worn  on  the  head  by  bisnopa,  and  certain 

found  a  safe  ictreat  among  the  ScythiaDS.  hots>  on  solemn  occatiufw. 


MIT  MIX 

IWaioc  ii  a  raaad  cap,  poii»l«d»,aod  deft  eemmii4  tn  writtiig*  WB4«r  thf  Ymni  m»4  ts^ 

itV  i^  two  peodaiiU  haxsgiog  down  oo  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  dirfcteU  to  the  ff^Mt 

axuejkfs,  aoci  fringed  at  both  ends.    The  or  (peeper  of  some  prison,  for  the  receiving 

^jiijB'i  a  »lj  mnoondcd  wiih  a  fillet  of  gold,  and  Mie  keeping  of  an  offender  charged  vith 

tf  via  peoDBS   stones;    the  archbishop's  anycrine  uotii  be  be  delivered  by  dpecoune 

iae  #^  af  a  dacal  csf  ooet.    These  are  never  of  la  w. 

m  t'jnm  iban  on  tkeir  coats  of  arms.  MITYLENH,orMTT9Lp]r«  (anc.  gepg'^ 

isavor  die  mine  tarned  in  profile,  and  a  celebrated^  powerful,  aod  affluent  city,  capi** 

-zjxaoBcr  inwanls^  to  shew  that  thf^y  t^l  of  the  island  of  L^ibos-    It  receives  it« 

L'tai^inuisi  jofisdiatioa  without  thoU  namefromMitylene,  thedaug^terofMac^veus. 

fKiaoi,  a  king  of  the  country.  It  is  greasy  com paezulej 

I^^  has  also  granted  to  some  canons  by  the  ancients  for  tnestatcUneis  of  it^^uildin^ 

•j':;js»ihe|HiviKgeofwearing  the  mitre,  and  the  fruitful oess  of  its  soil,  bot  more  por^ 

I*:  x^a  of  L^oos  are  also  said  to  have  a#^  ticolarly  for  the  great  men  it  prodocea.    Pttta- 

-c  cd&Bch  in  mitrea.  cus,  Alceus,  Sappho,  Terpander,  Theo^haoes» 

:;  Gcsacy  lereral  great  families  bear  the  Hellanicus,  &c.  were  all  natives  of  Mitylene. 

i:? '3 '.Merest;  to  shew  that  they  are  ad-  It  was  long  a  seat  of  learning;   and  wit^ 

'=^  K  fcadatorics,  of  ancient  abbeys^  or  Abodes  and  Athens  it  had  the  honour  of  hav*^ 

-^'QS^Bhofs,  &c.  ing  educated  many  of  the  great  men  of  Bom^ 

Trsax  has  toar  mitres,  which  ^rr  move  and  Greece.    In  the  Pelqponpesian  war«  thf 

f  ts^  accoiding  to  the  solemnity  of  the  Mityleneans  suffered  greasy  for   thfir  \^<^ 

^^  ^  are  to  be  worn  on.    Tne  mitre  from  the  |K>wer  of  Athens ;  and  in  the  Mithrir 

Bi;  ^paix  the  vromen's  head-dress,  as  the  datic  wan  they  had  the  boldneie  to  resist  the 

^  i»  .lu  of  the  meA.    This  appears  from  Romans,  and  disdain  the  treaties  whjch  ))9d 

*^tj'&  Fiiply  who  reproaches  the  Tro-  been  made  betwen  Mithridgtes  and  Syll^. 

>  Uiibcy  were  dressed  like  women,  and  To  MIX.  v.  a.  (muceo,  Latin.)    1.  To  unitt 

:Bkics.  Ei  tmrnicm  mutUcaset  h^b€ui  re-  to  something  else  ^Hotta)*     ii.  To  nQit^  va* 

u  virtt^  riou;»  ingredients  into  one  mass  (fidrcu).    ^f 

?  stfimals  anciently  wore  mitres,  before  To  form  of  different  substances  C^ffac^a)     4. 

^  vhicfa  was  first  giaoted  them  by  the  To  join;  to  mingle  {Shahpefir^). 

-^  ef  LvoQs,  in  1S43.    Authors  m^ke  To  Mik.  v.  «.  To  be  united  ipito  one  maif 

'■^a  of  the  naitre  ai  an  episcopal  orna*  by  ipntual  intromission  of  parts  (itfii/oa). 

•dbreibeyear  lOOQ.  MrX£N.  #,  (mixen,  Saxoo.)    A  dung* 

n,  in  architecture,  is  the  workmeq'f  bill;  a  laystall. 

^  Yia  angle  tbat  if  just  4d  degrees,  or  MIXO-LYOIAN.  (Greek.)    The  name  of 

1^  noe.  one  of  the  modes  in  the  ancient  music,  called 

-£  agk  be  a  cjnartcr  of  9  rlgbt  tngle,  also   hyper-dorian.    The   mixo-lydian  mod^ 

^^  ^  a  half-osiue.  was  the  most  acute  of  the  seven  to  which  Fto^ 

-ru  is  naed  bv  the  writers  of  the  Irish  kmy  reduced  the  QtetY  music. 

skr  a  sort  of  base  money,  which  was  MFXTION.  $•  (mtr/inn,  French.)  Miv- 

there  about  the  year  1270,  and  ture;  confusion  of  one  thing  with  anothfT 


"^En  before*  and  as  many  after.    There  iDigbit), 

''•■  ^mde  tb«  mitre  several  ot^r  pieces  called  Al  I'XTLY.  meL  (from  «t^)    With 

'•^ot  to  the  figures  impressed  upon  them,  tion  of  different  parts  into  one* 

^^^asoadcs,  eagles,  and  by  the  like  names.  Ml'XTURE,  s.  (mtjr/afra,  Latin.)   1-  The 

'  e?E  imported  from  France  and  other  act  of  mixing;  the  state  of  being  mixfd  iJf- 

'  -^^  and  were  so  moch  below  the  proper  buihnot),    S.  A  mass  formed  bv  qaingled  in* 

"-CT  of  the  kingdom,  thi^t  they  were  not  gredienu^    3.  That  which  is  added  and  jniaed 

-  ai>  fsoch  aa  a  halfpenny  each.    They  {Addison), 

"-■  £  length  decried  in  the  year  1300,  and  MIXTURE,  a  compound  or  aiserablage  of 

'  '-ois  uruck  in  their  place.  sevenddifi'erent  bodies  in  the  same  mass.  Simple 

t.TRED.  A.  imiir^,  French,  from  mitre,)  mixture  consistsonly  in  the  simple appositi(»n  of 

-  "ti  with  a  outre  {Prior),  parts  of  different  bodies  to  each  other.    Thui^ 

•^rTAU,   the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  when  powders  of  diflferent  kinds  aw  rubbed  tc^ 

-'23d.    It  b  strongly  fortified;  but  was  gether  the  mixture  is  only  simple,  andeachof  the 

''^  u>v  the  Swedes  in  1701,and  by  the  Mus-  powders  retains  its  particular  character.    la 

%  i&  1706.      LdOn.  S3.  51  £.  lAt.  ^6.  like  manner,  when  oil  and  water  are  mixe4 

> together,  though  the  parts  of  both  ave  coii- 

TTENT.  «.  {mittens,  l»atin.)  Sending  founded,  so  that  the  liquor  may  appear  to  be 

*  fsiUtiog  ^WisewMn).  homogeneous,  we  cannot  say  that  there  ia 

cITTENS.  a-  (mi tains,  French.)  1 .  Coarse  any  more  than  a  simple  apposition  of  the  parts, 

'^  isr  the  winter  iPeacbam),    2.  Gloves  as  the  oil  and  water  may  veryeasib  be  again 

'  cover  the  ansa  without   covering   the  .  aeptnted  from  each  other,    put  the  case  is 

-"^  very  different  when    bodies   are   cbemicalljf 

•tilTIMUS,  aa  generally  nsfd,  hath  two  miked  3  for  then  one  or  both  bodies  assume 

^'^siknu,     I.   15  sigoi^cs  a  writ  for  re-  new  properties,  and  ean  by  no  means  bed  is- 

^z  nt  tianslerrii^  of  records  from  one  covered  in  their  proper  form  without  a  parti- 

-'  -i*  another.    S.  it  signifies  a  precept,  or  cular  chemical  pcooess  adapted  to  this  fMuposa* 


U  0*A  M  0  C 

Hence  cheihiciiilniixttire  is  attended  with  many  Moat>  or  Ditch,  in  fortification,  & 

phenotnena  which  are  never  observed  in  simple  trench  dug  round  the  rampart  of  a  foi 

mixtures ;'  such  as  heat,  effervescence,  &c.  place  to  prevent  surprises. 

MIZEN.'  SeeMisEN.      .  •     The  brinis  of  the  moat,  next  the  ran 

MTZZY.  s,  A  bog;  a  quagmire  {.Ains.).  is  culled  the  scarp  ;  and  the  opposite  on< 

MNASIUM,  in  botany,  a  gejius  of  the  class  counterscarp.    A  dry  moat  round  a  large  | 

hexandria,   birder  mbnogynia.      Spathe   two-  with  a  strong  garrison,  is  pr^erable  to  on 

vaived,   mapy  flowered:    calyx  three-parted  ;  of  water;  because  the  passage  may  he  cl  is 

corol  one-petalled,  three-trtothcd,  with  a  very  inch  by  inch,  and  the  oesiegeniy    when  I 

short  tube;  anthers  terminated   by  a  leaflet ;  in  it,  are  continually  exposed  to   the  be 

stigmas  three,  spirally  twisted.     One  species  gra nudes,   and  other  fire* works,    wliicl 

only,  an  aquatic  plant  of  Guiana,  with  in-  thrown  in   incessantly  from  therampar 

voluCred,  panicled,  yellow  flowers.  their  works.    In  the  middle  of  dry  moats 

MNKMCVNiCRS.  *.  (juvn/xoyixn.)    The  art  is  sometimes  another  small  one  called  cm 

of  memory.  which  is  generally  dug,  so  deep  till   the"' 

MNEMOSYNE  (fab.  hist.),  a  daughter  of  water  to   till   it.     The  dee|)est  and    br< 

Ccelus  and  Terra.     She  married  Jupiier,  by  moats  are  accounted  the  best,  but  a  dee[ 

'whom  she  had  the  nine  Muses.    Ihe  word  is   preferable  to  a  broad  one:    the   ord 

Mnemosyne  signi6es'<  memory;"  and  therefore  breadth   is  about  twenty  fathoms^    an^ 

the  poets  have  rightly  called  Mentory  the  mo-  ^^P}}^  about  sixteen, 

ther  of  the  Muses,  because  it  is  to  that  mental  To  drain  a  moat  that  is  full  of  water, 

endowment  that  mankind  areindebted  for  their  dig  a  trench  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  i 

progress  in  science.  to  let  it  run  off,  and  then  throw  hurdles 

-    MNIARUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  the  mud  and  slime,  eovering  them  with 

monandria,  order  dig}mia.    Calyx  four-parted,  or  bundles  of  rushes,  to  moke  a 'sure  and 

Superior;    corolless;   seed  one.     One  species  passage. 

only;  a  New  Zealand  herb,  with  subsessile  MOB.  s,  (from  moble.)    A  kind  of  fe 

flowers  terminating  in  pairs.  undress  for  the  head.  . 

•    MNIUM.  Marsn-moss.  In  botany,  a  genus  Mob.  9.  (contracted  from  mobile.  La 

of   the  cryptogamia  musci  class   and  order.  The  crowd ;  a  tumultuous  rout  {fyrydeti) 

Katufal  order  of  mosses.     Generic  character :  To  Mob.  t^.  a.  (from  the  noun)    Tohs 

capsule  with  a  lid;  Calyptre  smooth;  bristle  or  overbear  by  tumult, 

from  a  terminating  tubercle:    male  flowers  MO^BBISH.  ci;  (from  91106.)    Mean; 

headed,  or  discoid.    Twenty  species  are  enu-  after  the  manner  of  the  mob. 

merated;  amotfg  which  M.  hygrometricum  is  MO'BBY.  s.    An  American  drink  mm 

the  most  remarkable.     If  the  fruit  stalk  be  potatoes. 

moistened  at  the  bottom,  the  head  makes  three  *    MO'BILE.  *.  {mobile^  French.)    The 

or  four  turns;  and  if  the  head  be  moistened  it  pulace;  the  rout^  the  mob  {L*  Estrangf) 

turns  the  contrary  way.    By  some  authors  this  *    MOBILE,  moveable,  any  thing  susccp 

19  ranged  with  the  Bryums;  and  Hed wig  makes  of  motion,  or  tliat  is  dispof^ed  to  be  m 

it  a  Koelreuteria.  either  by  itself  or  by  some  other  prior  mo 

MO  a.  (ma,  Saxon.)  Makinggreater  num-  or  ujover. 

ber;  more:  obsolete.  (5!p«ii^).  Mobile  (Primum),  in  the  ancient  a 

MO.  a(/.  Further;  longer:  obsolete.  (Sfiaks.)  nomy,  was  a  ninth  heaven,  or  sphere,  ima 

MO A"B  (anc.geog.),  a  country  of  Arabia  ed    above    those    of  the   planets    and    i 

Petrsa ;  so  called  from  Moab  the  son  of  Lot,  stars. 

to  whose  posterity  this  country  was  allotted  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  mover, 

by  divine  appointment,  Deut.  xi.  9.     It  was  to  carry  all  the  lower  spheres  round  along  ^ 

originally  occupied  by  the  Emim,  a  race  of  it ;  by  its  rapidity  communicating  to  iht 

giants  extirpated  by  the  Moabites,  ibid.    Moab  motion  wherehv  they  revolved  in  iwcnty- 

anciently  lay  to  the  south  of  Amnion,  liefore  hours.      But  the  diurnal  revolution   oV 

Sihon  the  Amorite  stripped  both  nations  of  a  planets  is  now  accounte<l  for,  without  t\h 

part  of  their  territory',  afterwards  occupied  by  si^tance  of  any  such  primum  mobile. 

the  Israelites.  Numb.  xxi. ;  and  then   Moab  MOBILES,  in  the  ancient  music,  wa 

was  bounded  by  the  river  Arnon  to  ihenorih,  appellation  given    to  the    two    intermcc 

the  Lacus  AspKaltites  to  the  west,  the  l)rook  chords  of  a  tetrachord ;    because  their  va 

Zared    to    the  south,    and     the     mountains  lions  produced  the  different  genera  and  sp* 

Abarim  to  the  east.  of  music.     They  were  called,  by.  the  Gt 

To  MOAN.  V.  a.  (from  maenanj  Saxon,  to  ^i^nioi,  or  xiwusni. 

grieve.)    To  lament ;  to  deplore.  MOBI'LITY.  s.  («oii7t/^,  Fr.  mobili 

To  Moan.  v.  n.    To  grieve,  to  make  la-  Latin.)  I.  The  power  of  being  moved  {Lot 

mentation  CTAoinwit).  2.  Nimblencss;  activity  (B/ac^wore).     3. 

Moan*  s.  Lamentation  ;*  audible  sorrow  cant  language.)    The  populace  (Drjy (/en). 

iShahprare).  Fickleness;  inconstancy  {Ainsworlh) . 

MOAT.  1.   (mo//e,  French.)    A  canal  of  To  MOBEL.t;.  a.  To  dress  grossly  or  in 

watcrronndahouseorcastl©fordefence(5rcl.').  g;di\t\y  (Shakipeare). 

To  Moat.  v.  a,  {moUer,  French.)     To  MOCIILICA,    a    term   given    by   w 

s«rrotti)d  with  canals  by  way  of  defence  ( Dry,),  authors  to  drastic  purges. 


MO  D  '            MOD 

^SJCEASIONE,   in   fnincialogf.     See  between    two  hills,    36    miles  S.S.W.    of 

Or.cfDovivs.    The  tenn  is  a  corroption  Exeter,  aK^f  208  W.S.W.  of  London.  Lon. 

^^^Genaao  jmcI-sIasi^  or  nioss-slone.  3.  34  W.  Lai.  60.  23  N. 

M^JCHA,  or  Mox  A«  a  considerable  town  MODE.  5.  imoie,  French  ;  modus,  Latin.>< 

••' Asita  FeCx,  surrounded  by  walls.      It  1.  External  variety ;  accidental  discriminatioo} 

cE^ri  JB  2  gm  tnde.  especiaiW  in  coffee ^  accident   {WaU$),       2.     Gradation  ^  degree 

ji^utiritibi rants  are  coniputeu  at  10,000,  iPopt).    3.  Manner;  ineihod  j  iorm;  fashion 

VbTa^iicsGb^  the  poor  Armenians,  or  the  {Twflor).     4.  Sute  ;    oualily   iShakspeare). 

i{;«\«aisiBbii  the  suburbs.    Thewomcn«  b.  l^ashkm;  coscom  {Aadison). 

ciofiiarii  Qamber  of  the  common  sort.  Mode,  in  grammar.    SeeGRAMMAB. 

M^pai  in  the  streets  in  the  day  time,  .   MoDB,or  Mood,  (fiioc^iri),  in  philosophy, a 

in  iR  odi  other  in  the  evening.     When  manner  of  beioe,  or  a  quality  or  attribute  of  a 

serwmmfw^BD  in  the  way,  they  stand  up  substance,  or  subject,  whicb  we  conceive  as  ne- 

fW«i»ihe  wall  to  let  them  pass.    Their  ees«arily  depending  on  the  subject,  and  incapable 

4-M4aack  fike  other  women  of  the  East,  o^  snbsisting  without  it. 

KWTcaAcy  wear  a  large  veil  of  painted  ,^^^:  ^\^  «>««""  "»^"  *?.  ^«  ^''ose  ideas 

^  » linn  that  they  dn  see  through  it  i*^^  »^*»"^^  ^*^^  'J'^  ^^'Pf*^  T  'Ik'''*  "?'  ^^^^ 

T:t-iihai«xen.   They  have  also  little  bus-  'ny  snpposUion  of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but 

t  ^  ,  w  ^     ,      .       "  ^    1?     1-  u    .  areconwdered  as  mere  dependences,  and  affections 

•^-^Masocco  leather.     The  English  at  pre-  ^f  sulistances 

^  cc^almost  exclusively  the  trade  of  this  our  ideas  of  things  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds : 

H^  ir  Pofti^ncse  havins  long  since  ceased  the  one  of  things,  which  we  conceive  separately, 

^^tff  ships  hither,  and  the  Dutch  rarely  and  by  themselves,  called  substances;  and  the 

■ncv  Ay.     Mocha   it  seated   in  a  sandy  other  of  things  which  we  conceive  as  existing  in 

^UKt  aeartheaiiattt  of  Babelmandel,  940  others,  in  such  manner  as  that  we  cannot  al)o\r 

~  >'»  X>.W.  of  Sanaa,  and  560  S.S.E.  of  them  existing  withotit  them,  and  these  \vc  call 

'S2.   Lon.  44.  25  E.  Lat.  14.  0  N.  mwin  or  accidents. 

"•liOCK.  r.  a.   (aiDrfftcer,  French.)     1.  1'  ••  ^he  characteristic,  then,  of  a  true  mode  to 

'  ^df ;  to  bosh  at :  to  ridicule  (Job).     2.  ***^*  *^^  ■  relation  to  some  subject,  as  not  to  be 

"lebrraiitrtion;  to  mimic  in  contempt'  ^'^'['y  "^  distinctly  conceivable  wkhout  con- 

■    •er,).    3.  To  defeat  5  to  elude  {Shaki).  ''Z'Jaf''.      '".^     ^ '\k '^.kI  ."  T?^""'  "'  '^'^ 

...     .      ._|-         .    '1              ^    .       '  same  time  :  when,  on  the  other  hnnd,  the  conccn. 

li^,^^      *^'       P  *y  ^'^  contemp-  ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^-^^  ^^  „^,  .^  ^„  J^  ^^        P^ 

MtUan).  that  of  the  mode. 

WCK.  9.  M.     To  make  contemptuous  xhus  what  gives  us  to  know,  that  thought  is  not 

-^)-                                                 ,  .  a  mode  of  extended  substance,  or  matter, is,  that 

-CI.  i.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  Ridicule;  extension,  and  the  other  properties  of  matter,  may 

tfctrmpt;  sneer  j  gibe ;  flirt  iTillolton),  be  divided  from  thought^  without  ceasing  to  con- 

•'-  aoQii-  nainiickry  {Crashaw),  ceive  thought  all  the  while. 

■»-<i    a.    False 5    counterfeit;    n6t    real  We'always  consider  things  as  clothed  with  cer- 

*<^/s*.  tain  modes,  except  we  rtfiect  on  tliem  in  the  ab- 

-x-otAHGE,  in  botany.     ScoPhila-  "tract,  or  general :  and  it  is  the  variety  of  modw, 

>..^  and  the  relations,  that  occasions  the  great  variety 

txs-MiVET.     S«  Phillyheas.  tL  •'•"";'"'»"*'«U»  of  the  ».mc  thins-    They  an 

VnciLiBLE.    -.    E,p<»ed   U,   derision  tt  ^.:r«^^:J"  :Jirrco^^rr b"„t  i" 

i**^?r?J/;              -  ,                    ■  u      •  If  nature. 

v.-trSEL.   fl      (the  same  with  «ic*/e.)  n,ere  «re  various  divisions  and  kinds  of  modes; 

'   - '  ."^?°I  iSpemso').  B,  J .  Essential  or  occidental.  An  essential  mode,  or 

-uX  JiER.  a-  (from  mock.)     I .  One  who  attribute,  is  thatwhich  lielongs  to  the  very  natui-e  of 

'  "KM  s  acomer ;  a  acofler  (Shakspeare).     9,  essence  of  the  subject  wherein  it  is :  and  the  sub- 

T^Tcr;  and  elusory  impostor.  jeet  can  never  have  the  same  nature  without  it,  as 

. -'O'CKERY.  5.  (moOTirme,  French.)     I.  roundness  in  a  bowl,  solidity  in  matter,  tbiuking 

""•'»;  scorn ;  aportive  insult  (fPa//«).     2.  in  a  spirit,  &c.  and  this  is  primary,  when  it  is  the 

"nsie;  crmlemptoous   merriment  iHo9k).  first  or  chief  thing  that  constitutes  any  being  in 

-rrr;  subject  of  laoghter  (Shakspeare).  »*■  Particular  essence  or  nature,  and  makes  it  to 

'  '-3H:t  of  attempt;  vain  cITort  {Shaks.).  «*  •^»*  r'^'^^  '*  '*•  f"**  distinguishes  it  from  all 

-i?rt'i«i;   connterfcit    appearance;    vain  otherbe.ng«.asj^nd,,essin«b«wl;orsj^^^^^ 

:^   c:  lJL        ^  which  IS  any  other  attribute  o»  a  thing,  that  is  not 

\ir  ^^^?J?^i^r\    • '.u  I            c  of  primary  consideration,  called  a  property:  as 

y  <KlNG;J9mD,  in  ornithology.     See  ^^iSbility  in  a  bowl.    An  accidentil   mode,  or 

-..'.csand  TuRDtJS.                                 ^  accident,  is  such*  a  mode  as  is  not  necessary  to 

iOCKlNGLY.  ad.  (from  mockery).     In  the  being  of  a  thing;  for  the  subject  may  be  with- 

•     «f<;  petulantly ;  with  insult.  out  it,  and  yet  remain  of  the  same  nature  which 

DOCKING-STOCK.    1.    (mor^'iig    and  it  bad  before;  or  it  is  that  mode,  which  may  be 

'  -  >     A  bolt  UsT  merriment.  separated  from  its  subject ;  as,  blackness  or  white- 

^«ODAL. «  (modaJe,  French.)    Relating  ness  in  a  bowl,  learning  in  a  man,  &c. 

•wmorwiode,  not  the  essence  (G/aii.).  S-  Modes  are  absolute  and  relative.    An  ab- 

^"JDA'LITY.   #.    (from   moM.)     Acci-  •®*"^»  ™<*^«  "  '**»^  ^•»'<^1»  bdongs  to  its  subject, 

*^-  eUfcrence  ;  modal  accident  (Holder).  without  respect  to  any  other  beings  whatsoever. 

HODBURY,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  with  ^  ^""^^^r^  '^°^«  "  **\"^«*  ^'?™  ^*»«  '^5*"'  ^^''^^ 

»ui*t«i Thursday.  Itisteatedinabbttom,  **"•  **^""»  ^  ^  '^^^"'  ^*""''  roundness  and 


MODE. 

anooihneis  tre  the  abtdute  modes  of  a  bowl  i  but  voL  li.  COS,  bM  ipn^rti^^fii  to  prg^*  tl|| 

^eatnesa  ftod  smallneas  are  rQlatWe.     See  Rx«  two  doctrines  oq  tbw  tu^ect,  vliiob  be 

L  AT  I  OR.  gaishes  by  the  epithets  of  harmonic  and 

3.  Modes  are  iDtrinsical  or  extrinsical.    The  and  whieh  have  been  adraaced  by  different 
Ibrmer  are  conceived  to  be  in  the  subject  or  sub-  are  in   reality  the  same,    Ao<x»rding  to 
stance;   as  when  we  say  a  g-lobe  is  ronud,  &r.  these,  viz.  the  harmonic,  the  difference 
The  latter  node  is  a  manner  of  being  which  some  one  mode  and  another  consisted  in  the  t( 
sobstenccn  attain  by  reason  of  something  that  is  pitch  of  the  sj'stem ;  and,  according  to  tb( 
extamal  or  foreign  to  the  sulgect,  and  is  called  or  musical,  this  difference  consiftedintbei 
external  denomination ;  as,  this  globe  lies  witbtn  of  dividing  aa  ootava,  or  in  the  different 
two  yards  of  the  wall,  &c«  the  diapason :  but  both  thasa  deAniUons  of  i 

4.  Modes  are  also  inbertnt  or  adbcr«at,  I,  e.  cal  mode  perfectly  coincide.  Thia  author 
proper  or  improper.     Adherent  modtss  arise  from  Uiat»  according  to  the  banaonic  doctrine,  tl 
the  joining  of  some  accidental  substance  to  the  hers  of  the  mddes  bad  bnen  aofVMDtnd  to 
chief  nibjecty  which  yet  may  be  separated  from  it;  but  Ptolemy,  who  appease  to  bovo  favoi 
as  when  a  bowl  is  wet,  &c.    Inherent  modes  have  musical,  reduces  them  to  seven :  of  tbesaj 
a  sort  of  in-being  in  the  substance  itself;  as,  the  according  to  the  direction  famished  by 
bowl  is  swift  or  round,  &c.  p.  12.  ed  Meibom*  it  appears,  that  the  Mixi 

y  Action  and  passion,  using  the  terms  in  a  was  the  most  acute ;  the  X«ydian  graver  by  i 

philosophical  sense,  are  modes  which  belong  to  tone ;  the  Phrygian  graver  than  the  Lydiai 

substances ;  as,  when  a  smith  with  a  hammer  tone ;  the  Donan  graver  than  tbo  Phrygir 

strikes  a  piece  of  iron,  the  smith  and  hammer  are  tone ;  the  Hypoljrdian  graver  than  the  I>orii 

agents  or  sulyects  of  action,  and  the  iron  is  the  semitone  $  the  Hypophrygtan  graver  than 

patient  or  subject  of  passion.  polydian  by  a  tone ;  and  the  Hypodorlan 

6.  Modes  may  be  divided  into  natural,  civil,  than  the  Hypophrygian  by  a  tone.  Now 
mora!,  and  snpernatural,  all  which  pertain  to  the  Guidontan  scale,  in  use  among  the  moden 
apostle  Paul,  who  was  a  little  man,  a  Roman  by  swers  to  the  system  of  the  ancienta  in  its  n« 
the  privilege  of  his  birth,  a  man  of  viitua  or  ho*  situation,  which  was  in  the  Poriaq  node,  an 
nesty,  and  an  Inspired  apostle.  A  la  mi  re,  consequently,  answers  to  the  piu 

7.  Modes  belong  either  to  body,  or  to  spirit,  or  the  Dorian  mese:  we  have  a  plain  directioi 
to  both.  Modes  of  body  belong  only  to  matter,  finding  the  absolute  pitch  of  the  mesea  for  all 
or  to  corporeal  beings;  such  are  figure,  rest,  seven  in  our  modem  notes, and  they  will  be  fi 
motion,  kc.      These  are  primary,  whan  tbey  to  stand  thus : 

belong  to  bodies,  considered  in  themselves,  wbe*  . 

ther  there  were  any  man  to  take  noUce  of  them  Mixolydian  mcM  m        /^^ 

or  no,  as  shape,  size,  &r.  or  secondary,  which  are  Ph     "  *"*  1  '^^^ 

such  ideas  as  we  ascribe  to  bodies  on  account  of  nn7^**°  "^ 

the  various  impressions  that  are  made  on  the  ijonan  in  m  ^^ 

senses  of  men  by  them,  called  secondary  qnali-  Wypolydian  in  gsM€^ 

ties;  suobareallcolours,sounds,tasUs,  smells, and  Hypophrjpgian  in  f'*^ 

all  tactile  qualities.    (See  Soalitv.)    Modes  of  .    Wypodorian  m  t 

spirit  belong  only  to  miods,  such  are  knowledge.        But  to  understand  this  doctrine  as  delivered 

will,  &c.    Modes  belonging  to  body  and  spirit  the  anoieuts,  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  ezan 

are  called  mixed  or  human  modes,  because  tbey  how  the  meses  of  the  seven  modes  were  static 

are  found  in  human  nature,  such  are  sensation,  upon  the  lyre.    The  lyre,  after  its  last  enla 

imagination,  passion.  Ate.  in  which  there  is  a  ments,consistedoffifteen  strings,  which  took  in 

concurrence  of  the  operation  of  animal  and  Intel*  compass  a  dis-diapason,  or  double  octave.    Tl 

lectual  naturr.  strings  were  called  by  the  same  names  as  the 

8.  There  are  also  modes  of  other  modes,  which,  teen  sounds  of  the  system  ;  and,  when  tunec 
though  tbey  subsist  in  and  by  the  substaiice,  as  thji  the  Dorian  mode,  corresponded  exactly  with  tli 
original  subject  of  them,  are  properly  and  directly  In  thia  mode  the  mese  of  the  system  was  ph 
attributed  to  some  mode  of  that  substance;  thus,  in  the  mesa  of  the  lyre ;  but  in  every  one  of 
swiftness  and  slowness  are  modes  of  motion,  rest,it  was  applied  to  a  diflereot  string,  and  ei 
which  is  Itself  the  mode  of  a  body.  sound  of  the   system  transposed   accordin 

MooB,  in  music,  the  particular  order,  of  the  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  a  aooo 

concinnous  degrees  of  an  octave,  the  fundamental  power  and  a  sound  in  position ;  for  when  the 

note  whereof  my  be  called  the  key,  as  it  signite  tarn  was   transposed   from  the  Dorian  to 

that  principal  note  which  ivgulates  the  rest.    The  other  mode,  e.  g.  to  the  Phrygian,  the  mese  ol 

proper  difference,  therefore,  between  a  mode  and  lyre,  though  scill  mese  in  position,  acquirei 

a  key  is  this,  that  an  octave  with  all  natural  and  this  case  the  power  of  the  lichanos  meson  ; 

concinnous  decrees  is  called  a  mode,  with  respect  the  paramese  of  the  lyre,  though  still  parames 

to  the  constitution  or  manner  of  dividing  it;  position,  acquired  the  power  of  the  mese.   Intl 

and  with  respect  to  its  place  in  the  scale  it  is  transpoaitions  one  or  more  of  the  strings  alw 

called  a  key.  required  new  tunings,  to  preserve  the  relatioi 

Inhere  is  tb is  diffrreitce between  the  mode  and  the  the  system ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  alteratto 

tone,  that  the  latter  only  determines  the  principal  their  pitch,  they  retained  their  old  naoaes,  w 

sound,  and  indicates  the  place  which  is  most  pro-  spoken  of,  in  respect  to  their  positions  only ; 

per  to  be  occupied  by  triat  system  which  ought  to  the  name  implied  not  any  particular  pitch  of 

constitute  the  bass  of  the  air ;  whereas  the  former  string,  but  only  its  place  upon  the  lyre,  in  the 

regulates  the  thirds,  and  mixlifies  the  whole  scale  mcr'ical  order,  reckoning  the  prostambanom* 

agreeably  to  its  fundam«^ntal  «ounds.  for  the  first.  The  pliboes  of  the  mese  fur  the  st; 

Sir  Francis  Hu«kiusEyles  Styles,  in  an  elabomte  modes  upon  the  lyre  ftm  tetUed  by  Ptolem; 

Cisay  on  the  modes  of  the  aoci«DU|  Phil.  Tran«*  follow : 
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MODE. 

Baaidci  these  nittles  of  tone,  oM  aatlwrf  lisvr 

alio  introdaced  modes  of  time,  or  measures  of 

notes.     These  at  first  were  distinguished  into 

greater  and  leas,  and  each  of  theie  again  into  per- 

iect  and  imperfect.   But  afterwaids  they  reduced 

all  into  oar  four  modes,  which  iuclndtd  the  whoir 

busi  ness  of  time.    These  modes  are  now  disused* 

Our  modes  are  not,  like  those  of  the  ancients* 

hMdythenosical  doctrine  taught,    characterised  by  any  sentiment  which  they  tend 

between  one  mode  and  another    to  excite,  but  result  frotan  our  system  of  harmony 

ate  mannfT  of  dividing  an  octave,  or    alone.    The  sounds  essential  to  the  mode  are  in 

of  diapason.    These  were.    Bomber  three,  and  fonn  together  one  perfect 

observed,  seven  in  number;    chord.     1.  The  tonic  or  key,  which  is  the  fonda^ 

ioasof  Mizolydiao,  I^ydian,    mental  note  both  of  the  tone  and  of  the  moda. 

Aeaa,  HyHydian,  Hypopbrygiatt,     (See  Tomb  andToNic.)  8.  The  dominant,  which 

See  Diapason.  is  a  fifth  from  the  tonic  (See  Dominaiit.)  3.  The 

MS  they  stand  in  the  system,  are    mediant,  which  properly  constitutes  the  mode, 

f»  aceteocss  and  gravity  hi  the  in-    and  which  is  a  third  from  the  same  tonic.    4^ 

ffl  the  leren  modes  as  settled  by  the    this  third  may  be  of  two  kinds,  there  are  of  con- 

Accofdiog  to  the  Goidoniaii    sequcace  twodiflfercnt  modes.  When  the  mediant 

■)  fnsushig  the  natural  notes,  they  will    forms  a  greater  third  with  the  tonic,  the  mode  is 

■  ir  mumm  icpMsented  under  diapason,      major ;  when  the  third  is  lesser,  it  is  mi  nor. 

rsne^f  the  iatervals  of  which  etch  speeiea        The  major  mode  is  immediately  generated  by 

'  piwctsdisig  ia  each  from  grave  to    the  resonance  of  sounding  bodies,  which  exhibit 

fellows:  '  the  third  miyorof  the  fundamental  sound:  hot  the 

tone,  tone,  semitone,    minor  mode  is  not  the  product  of  natore  j  it  is 

only  found  by  analogy  and  inversion.     This  is 
tone,  semitone,  tone,  tone,    equally  true  upon  the  system  of  Sig.  Tartini,  as 

upon  that  of  M.  Rameau. 
aemitooe,  tone,  tone,  tone.        When  the  mode  is  once  detsrmined,  every  note 

in  the  scale  assumes  a  name  expressive  of  its  r«- 

toBCy  tone,  tone,  semitone,    lation  to  the  fniidamental  sound,  and  peculiar  to 

*^<e  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  that  particular 

"seen.    Tosie,  tone,  tone,  semitone,  toooj    mode.    We  subjoin  the  names  of  all  the  notes  sig- 

*  «i.ae.  nificant  of  their  relative  values  and  places  in  each 

'{t'jfina.     Tone,  tonc^  semitone,  tone,    particular  nnode,  taking  the  octave  of  «/  as  aa  cat- 

'  ^Aoae,  tone.  nmple  of  the  major  mode,  and  of  /^  as  an  example 

Tone^  aemitoBc,  tone,  tone,  semi-   of  the  minor. 


Major, 
Minor, 
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mi      fi      Mi      la      ti    %*% 
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Octave. 
Seventh  note. 
C  Sixth  note, 

I  Sob^ominant. 

Dominant 
r Fourth  note^ 

L  Sub-dominant. 
Mediant. 

*'  saneaU  had  nnother  method  of  explain- 

'  ^  species  of  dinpason  by  the  position  of  the 

0^^  tsae.  or  iotflrval  from  mese  to  para- 

*•  Is  ibe  Mixolydiao  species,  the  diaaeuctic 

*«  lbs  first  mierml,  reckoning  from  acute 

■»»t;«*eLyiiiaM  it  was  the  second;  in  the 

nalbethifd;  io   the  Dorian  the  fourth; 

i-Bfiniydiaa  the  lifth;  in  the  Hypophry- 

^teiixlb{    and  in  the    Hypodorian    the 

'  It  is  necessary  to  ramark ,  Uiat  w Iken  the  seventh 

•  naeiA  modft,  iiesides  their  geoeral  divi«  note  is  only  a  semitone  distant  from  the  highest 

^  oto  MifacBtic  and  plagal,  bad  also  their  re-  in  the  octave,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  forms  a  third 

TiiMBu  itam  the  sevwral  Qraek  provinces  m^r  with  the  dominant,  as  $i  natural  in  the  ma- 

'^iky  sfc  soppoaed  ta  have  been  invented,  jor  mode,  or  mI  sharp  in  the  minor,  that  sevrath 

*eB^  indeed    thntw  wore   but   three,  vis.  sound  is  then  called  a  sensible  note,  because  it 

'^  Lrfiaa,  and  PbrTgian ;  which  were  par-  discovers  the  tonic  and  renders  the  toue  appre- 

'-a^olhd  tsars,  Wcanoe  at  a  tone's  distance  ciable. 

*%  wr  saoihcr.     Tbe  test  were  added  after-  Nor  does  each  gradation  only  assume  that  name 

"Vfi  mi  «cr»  annsn  of  them  named  frani  tbe  which  is  suitable  to  it;  but  the  nature  of  each  in- 

MBm  tfacy  bane  to  the  former,  partictdarly  the  tenral  is  determined  according  to  its  relation  to  the 

'^n»4ak,  as  being  below  the  Bone.    See  the  node.    The  rulea  astaUisbed  for   this  are  w 

'■^^psfieftUenrticlo.  Iblloar: 

T^  Osne  made  was  a  mixture  of  gravity  and  1.  The  aacond  note  must  form  a  second  aiajor 

*i^iwaiBtbjT1mmyfasof  Thmce.  above  the  ionic,  the  fourth  note  and  the  domi- 

^  htypa»  mods  wna  adapted  to  the    kin-  oant  should  form  a  fourth  and  fifth  exactly  true  ^ 

'^^  Bfs;  sad  vas  invented  by  Marsyas  the  and  this  eqaally  in  both  modes. 

^»».  9.  In  the  major  mode,  the  mediant  or  third,  tbe 

**Mi8B  BM>de  van  proper  for  axKirons  or  sixth  and  the  seventh  from  the  tooic,  shouhl  al» 

^vafs;  and  was  invented,  acoordiBg  to  ways  be  major;  for  by  this  the  mode  is  cbarao- 

^  If  (laphioa  terlscd.    For  the  same  leason  these  three  inter- 

'  ^vlUvdiaa  was  laveated  by  Sappho.  The  vals  otoghi  alwayi  to  be  minor  io  the  minor  moda: 

*^lwk,mdnrpn  ihwianbyrhilnrmns    And  nevertheless, as  it  is  neoesaary  that  the  sensible 

^%p^|iiaflby  Fstynaestas.  SseDpmc,  fce,  atle  should likawiie  th^ra  be pereeivad, which  «an- 
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not  be  effectuated  withoot  a  fialse  relation  whilst  -poser  interweares  with  the  principal  in  the  flow  ef 

the  fliscth  note  ^till  remains  minor ;  this  occasions  the  harmony.    See  Modu'latiov: 
exceptions,  ofwhitch  in  the  course  of  the  «ir  or  har-      -Others  have  proposed  a  third  species^  wbich 

monj  care  must  be  taken.    But  ft  it  always  ne-  they  call  a  mixed  mode,  because  it  participate* 

cesary  thatthecleff,with  its  transpositions,  should  the  modulation  of  both  the  others,  or  rather  be- 

preserve  all  the  intenralB*  as  determined  with  rda-  cause  it  is  composed  of  them ;  a  mixtare  which 

tion  to  the  tonic,  according  to  the  species  of  th«  they  did  riot  reckon  an  inconveniency,  bat  rather 

ttode.  an  advantage,  as  it  increases  the  Tsrifty,   anJ 

As  all  the  natural  chords  in  the  octare  of  «f  give's  the  composer  a  greater  latitude  l>oth  in  air 

give,  with  relation  to  that  tonici  all  the  intervals  ond  harmony.    The  mixed  mode,  however,  i»  lia- 

prescribed  for  the  major  mode,  and  as  the  case  w  ble  to  serious  objections;  on  which  account  we 

the  same  #ith  the  octave  of  U    for  the  minor  sbaT!  ^>Mm  QX'^c  ^sp*^<^*"^  ^^  ^"  this  place, 
node,   the   preceding  example,  which  is   only         MO'DEL.  s.  (modeU,  Fr.  modulftM^  Latin.) 

given    that  u-e  might  have  an  opportunity  of  |.  A  representation  in  little  of  something  made 

naming  thenotes,maylikewisescrv«  as  a  formula  ©r  done  (^ (/rfwon)    2.   A  copy  to  be  imitated 

fer  the  rule  ofthe  intervals  in  each  mode.  LHooker^     a.    A    mould  ;  any   thing    which 

s.7i!!!3  "i^  "  — *  ,■*  T.  '"'^^^^J";*^*:!?.;  *»^-  shows  or  gives  the  shape  of  that  whfch  il  en* 

hhshed  upon  principles  that  are  merely  arb.t«^^^        ,  ^Shak.peare),  T SUiiiAKxA  i    that     by 

It  has  Its  source  m  the  generation  of  harmony :  at  *'»y'.^1    v*J»««»*/'«^»*'*y-  j  /o     -In 

least  in  a  certain  decree.    If  you  pive  a  perfect  which  any  thing  is  mcasur^  (5b«/A). 

major  chord  to  the  tonic,  to  the  dominant,«nd  the         To  Modbl.  ».  a.  (wode/er,  f  rencti.)    aO 

aub-dominant,  you  will  hove  all  the  sounds  of  the  plan;  to  shape;  to  mould;  to  form  ;  to  4leU- 

diatonic  scale  for  the  major  mode :  to  obtain  that  neate.  (^Addisovi), 

of  the  minor,  leaving  still  its  third  major  to  the         Mo  DEL,    in  a  {i^neral  vensr,  an  ori^ttal 

dominant,  give  a  third  minor  to  the  two  other  pattern,  proposed  for  nny  one  to  copy  or  imitate. 

ebords.   Such  is  the  analof>'  of  the  mode.  This  word  is  particularly  used  in  boildin|t  for  aa 

As  this  mixture  of  major  and   minor  chords  artificial  pattern  made  in  wood,  stone,  ptaster^  €»r 

introduces  into  the  minor  mode  a  false  relation  other  matter,  with  all  its  parts  and  proportiona,  in 

between  the  sixth  and  the  srnsible  note,  to  avoid  order  for  the  better  conducting  and  ncecottag^ 

this  false  relation  they  sometimes  give  the  third  some  great  work,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  eflect 

major  to  the  fourth  note  in  ascent,  or  the  third  it  will  have  in  larse.     In  all  great  bfrildiag«  il  is 

minor  to  the  dominant  in  descending,  chiefly  by  mnch  the  surest  way  to  make  a  model  ia  rrlievo, 

inverting  the  chords;  lyit  these  in  this  case  are  and  not  to  trust  to  a  bare  design  or  draafchc* 

licences.     ,  There  are  also  models  for  the  building  of  ships. 

There  are  properly  no  more  than  two  modes,  &c.  and  for  extraordinary  staircase*,  &c. 
as  we  have  seen  :  but  there  are  twHre  different        They  also  use  models  in  painting  and  scnlpt  are  ; 

sounds  in  the  octarr,  which  may  be  madefooda-  whence,  in  the  academies,  they  give  ttte    tenft 

mental  sounds,  ami  of  consequence  form  as  many  model  to  a  naked  man  or  woman,  dispoaad  in  se» 

keys  or  tones ;  and  as  each  of  these  tones  is  susoep-  veral  postures,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to   the 

tibie  of  the  major  or  minor  mode«  mu<:ic  may  be  scholars  to  design  in  various  views    and    atli- 

composed  in  twenty^oor  modes  or  manners.  Nay,  tudes. 

in  the  manner  of  writing  music,  thei%  are  even         Models  in  imitation  of  any  natnrat  or  artificial 

thirtyfour  passable  modes:  but  iu  practice  ten  substance,  are  most  usually  made  by  meana   of 

are  excluded  ;  which  when  thoroughly  examined  moulds  composed  of  plaster  of  Paris.     Fnr  -the 

are  nothing  else  but  a  repetition  of  the  other  ten,  puipose  of  making  these  moulds  this  kiud  of  plas- 

Qiider  relations  much  more  difficulty  in  which  all  ter  is  much  more  fit  than  any  other  substance,  oa 

the  chords  mast  change  their  names,  and  where  account  of  the  power  it  has  of  abaorbiag  water, 

it  must  cost  any  one  some  trouble  to  know  what  and  soon  condensing  into  an  hard  substance,  erea 

he  is  about.   Such  is  the  major  mode  upon  a  liote  after  it  has  been  rendered  so  thin  as  to  be  of  Uia 

raised  above  its  natural  pitch  by  a  semitone,  and  consistence  of  cream.    This  happens  in  a  ahorter 

the  minor  mode  upon  a  note  depressed  by  a  semi*  or  longer  time,  as  the  plaster  is  oif  a  better  or  srorae 

tone.    Thus  instead  of  composing  upon  /sf  sharp  quality;  and  its  good  or  had  properties  depemi 

with  a  third  major,  it  is  much  more  eligible  to  very  much  upon  its  age,  to  which,  therefore,   pasw 

Operate  upon  la  fiat,  which  will  give  you  an  oppor-  ticular  regard  ought  to  be  had.    It  is  told  isi  th« 

tnnity  to  employ  the  same  tones  ;-  and  instead  of  -shops  at  very  different  pnces  ;  tjie  finest  brin^ 

e<mipo8ing  upon  r«  fiat  with  a  third  minor,  yon  made  use  of  for  casts,  and  the  middling  tort   for 

will  find  it  more  convenient  to  choose  v/  sharp  -moulds.     It  may  be  very  easily  coloured  by  means 

for  the  same  reason  ;  viz.  on  one  hand  to  avoid  a  of  almost  any  kind  of  powder  excepting  what  coo- 

ySi  with  a  double  sharp,  which  would  be  equivalent  fains  an  alkaline  salt;  for  this  would  chcmieallw 

to  a  /»/  natural ;  and  on  theother  hand  a  si  with  decompose  the  substance  of  it,  and  render  it  avi6t 

a  double  fiat,  which  would  become  a  la  natural.  -  for  use,  the  gypsum  or  plaster  being  a  ralphat  of 

The  composer  does  not  always  continue  in  the  lime,  which  would  be  composed  by  the  alkali  prc^. 

same  mode,  nor  in  the  same  key,  in  which  he  hab  cipitating  the  lime.   A  very  considerable  qaantity 

begun  an  air;  but,  whether  to  alter  the  expression  of  chalk  would  also  render  it  soft  and  useless,  but 

or  introduce  variety,  modes  and   keys  are  fre^  time  banlens  it  to  a  great  degree.  TheadditioQ  of 

quently  changed,  according  to  the  analogy  of  common  size  will  likewise  render  it  much  harder 

harmony; 'yet  always  returning  to   those  which  than  if  mere  water  is  made  use  of.      In  making 

have  been  first  heard :  this  is  called  modulation.'  either  moulds  or  models,  however,  we  mnat  be 

From  thence  arises  a  new  division  of  modes  into  careful  not  to  make  the  mixture  too  thick  at  first.^ 

snch  as  are  principal  and  such  as  are  relative:  for  if  this  is  done,  and  more  water  added  to  thin 

the  principal  is  that  in  which  tlie  piece  t»egiiis  and  it,  the  composition  aiutt  always  prove  brittle* 

cnfis)  the  relative  modes  are  soeb  as  the  cobi<-  ofabad4|iUility. 


MODEL. 

Tifeti^  ■naerof  making  models  de-'  in  some  cafes  the  noutd  most  be  teparaM  hy 

>««  ti»ibn  of  tbe  fubject  to  be  ukeo.  meant  of  a  small  mallet  and  cbitel.    If  by  tbesa 

rr.-ycisisevfvikav  the  parts  are  elevated  insti-Qments  any  parts  of  tbe  model  should  be 

'.  :t!&dit4^fce,orwliere  they  form  only  a  broken  off,  Uiey  may  be  cemented  by  making 

r.r  -.tAsai^aitfatbe  principal  surface  from  tbe  two  Burfsces  to  be  applied  to  eacb  other  quite 

I  o^prsjcet;  bot  where  tbe  parts  project  wet;  then  interposing  betwixt  them  a  little  liquid 

iQ^iida,orform  Carres  inclined  towards  piaster;   and   lastly,  Ibc  joint  smoothed,  alter 

t  }^£3l  vhee^  the  work  is  more  difficult,  being  thoroagbly  dry.     A  ay  small  holee  that  may 

r.«  I'trrta,  boverer,  holds  good  only  with  be  made  in  the  mould  can  be  filled  up  with  liquid 

r  or:    s(  >ad  inflrxible  bodies  ;  for  such  as  plaster,  after  the  sides  of  them   have  been  tho- 

^"^^iist^he  freed*  from  the  mould,  even  voogbly  wetted  and  smoothed  over  with  the  edge 

■:  >;  -jT«  ibe  shape  last  mentioned.    Bot  of  a  knife* 

<«.:j3ii»ose  with  the. soft  origioal  aub«  In  many  cases  it  is  altogether  impracticable  ta 

'^ . '  i  let  s  vitb  the  inilexible  model  when  prqmre  a  mould  of  one  piece  for  a  whole  subject ; 

_  '•-'^  and  .therefore  itmustbe  considered  how  this  caa 

■   Buds  lie  to  be  made  of  ▼arious  defect  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  the  mould 

'*iK%ac9»fii^  to  ttie  «iae  of  the  modet  to  into  the  fewest  pieces.     This  msy  be  effected  by 

^"■^  Mr  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  making  every  piece  cover  as  much  of  the  pattern 

'   "^^so  inch  and  a  half.    Where  a  as  possible,  xvith out  sorroonding  snch  projecting 

=^>  B)teai«  to  be  taken  from  one  mould,  parts,  or  ninning  into  such  bollowd  as  would  not 

'^^Tsebe  necessary  to  have  it  of  a  admit  a  separation  of  the  mould.     Where  any  tn- 

"^^sbiitaTe  than  wbercf  only  a  few  are  temol  pieces  are  required,  they  are  firstto  be  made; 

^nirirryotrvions  reasons.  and  then  the  outer  pieces,  after  the  former  bav* 

-A^fim  «asy  to  make  a  mould  for  any  become  hard. 

«  oaa  tte  a  rigid  ooe,  as  in  any  of  the  ■  Besides  the  models  which  are  taken  from  joani- 

.-it!3sasiiBaI  body :  for  the  6oidity  of  the  mate  bodies,  it  has  been  frequently  attempted  to 

-'-"iiites  it  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  take  tlie  exact  resemblance  of  people  while  living, 

L'lWaQf  tbe  substance^  and  as  it  is  ne-  by  using  their  face  as  tbe  original  of  a  model 

'^'-  date  these  sabataoces,  they  may  be  whence  to  take  a  mould;  and  the  operation,  how- 

x-TatrKtedagain,  by  letting  out  the  air  ever  disagreeable,  has  been  submitted  to  by  per- 

v^tbem.  sons  of  the  highest  ranks  in  life.    A  considerable 

'^ftidelisto  betaken,  the  surface  of  the  difficulty  occurs  in  this,  however,  from  the  per- 

"-  '^  to  be  greased,  in  order  to  prevent  son's  being  opt  to  shrink  and  di&tort  bis  fea« 

"^i^  nicking  to  it;  but  if  the  sub-  tores  when  the  liquid  is  poured  upon  him;  neither 

''^sfhppery,as  is  tbecase  withthe  in-  is  he  altogether  without  danger  of  suffocation, 

■•^^sl  the  human  body,  this  need  not  be  unless  the  operator  well  understands  his  busi- 

''^Siftssary,  it  may  be  laid  over  with  ness. 

'  '^oxans  of  a  painter's  bruafa.    The  To  avoid  the  former  inconveniencSf  it  will  be 

*-^tobe  bid  on  a  smooth  table,  pre-  proper  to  mix  the  plaster  with  warm  instead  of 

*^^^^a<d,  or  covered  with  acloth,  to  pre-  cold  water,  by  which  means  the  person  will  be 

'*'3-'W  uieking  to  it ;  then  sorroond  the  under  no  temptation  to  shrink;  and  to  prevent  any 

•^3  a  fhmie  or  ridge  of  glacier's  putty,  danger  of  a  fatal  accident,  the  following  method 

'^  •  ^itttce  from  it  as  will  admit  the  plas-  i^  to  be  practised.    Haviug  laidbe  person  borizon- 

'*v::p«Btbe  table  on  all  sides  of  tbe  sub-  tally  on  his  back,  the  head  must  be  first  raised  by 

'-Mitao  inch,  or  as  mnch  as  is  sufficient  means  of  a  pillow  to  the  exact  position  in  which 

^^fmpcTdegreeofstrengthte  the  mould,  it  is  naturally  carried  when  the  body  is  erect; 

^.^^^^^titjofplaster  istiientobepoured  then  the  parts  to  be  represented  must  be  very 

'  ^  u  poinhle  over  tbe  whole  substance,  thinly  covered  over  with  fine  oil  of  almonds,  by 

'/^^tivy  where  covered  to  such  a  thickness  means  of  a  painter's  brush  :  the  face  is  then  to  be 

^'zpnjpersobstanceto  the  mould,  which  first  covered  with  fine  fluid  plaster,  beginning  at 

'^iapntpertion  to  tbe  size.    The  whole  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  forehead,  ami  spreading  it 

*  ^^^nSered  to  remain  in  this  condition  over  the  eyes,  which  are  to  be  kfept  close,  that  the 

' 'fiater  faaa  attained  its  hardness:  when  plaster  owy  not  come  in  contact  with  the  globe; 

',^  i)  takea  away,  tbe  mould  may  be  iu-  yet  not  closed  so  strongly  as  to^cause  any  unna- 

'^^iksobject  removed  from  it ;  and  when  tural  wrinkles.     Cover  then  tite  nose  and  ears, 

^  '^Btborooghly  dry,  let  it  be  well  sea-  plugging  first  up  the  meatus  auditor) i  with  cotton, 

and  the  nostrils  with  a  small  qnantity  of  tow 

,^^^3 housed  and  seasoned  the  moulds,  they  rolled  up,  of  a  proper  size  to  exclude  the  plaster. 

.^'^  be  prepared  for  the  casts  by  greasing  During  the  time  that*  the  nnsc  is  thus  stopped  the 

*^(*ftlt«iB  vith  a  mitture  of  olive  oil  and  person  is  to  breathe  through  the  mmith  :  in  this 
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^  ^Ifttti^aod  then  filled  with  fine  fluid  state  the  fluid  plaster  is  to  be  brought  down  low 

'.^^^^  plane  of  the  mould  formed  by  its  enough  to  cover  the  upper  lip,  observing  to  leave 

j'^^l^mrfKe  of  the  table,  covered  to  a  the  rolls  of  tow  projecling  out  of  the  plaster. 

/^f^^°<^^BEsi  vith  coarse  plaster,  to  forma  When  the  operation  is  thus  far  carried  on*   tbe 

<..^^poft  for  the  cast,  where  this  sop-  plaster  roust  be  suficred  to  harden;  after  which 

^  "^^Bijite,!!  ii  pertienlarly  the  case  where  the  tow  may  be  witbdrawui  and  the  nostrils  left 

u  1^' ^  ^'BiMranoas  p^rts  of  the  body  are  free  and  open  for  breathing.     The  mouth  is  theii 

tf.j.^'^^*  After  the  plaster  is  poured  to  be.closedin  its  natural  position,  and  the  piaster 

.^  '^'^  it  matt  be  soffeied  to  stand  until  brought  down  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin.    Begin 

f^i^^thepcatesi  degree  of  hardness  it  then  to  cover  that  part  of  the  breast  vhich  is  to  be 

ij^^  *Aert]iicb  the  mould  must  be  re-  represented,  and  s^pread  the  plaster  to  tbe  outside^ 

t^^  ^  ^><  ii  attended  with  some  difficulty  of  the  arms  and  upwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  te 

"^^tf  tlti  lubject  if  nttfavoorable ;  and  meet  and  join  that  which  is  previously  laid  on  tbe 
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ftee*  wlien  the  whole  of  Ueiminhas«cqiitrediU    Ltlie$    ifoent;    ndl   ancient  |     not 
d«e  tefdnm,  it  is  to  be  caottovily  lifted,  wUhoat    (Bmeon.    Prior).    9.  In  Skakspeur^. 
bffcakisf  or  gi«iog  pein  to  the  penon.    After  the    „ean ;  common. 

T^  *  ?:!5rSi  ""^S  ^K**!Sr*  '".  ^^       MO'DHRNS.  *.  Those  who  have  li 
manner  already  directed;  and  wacn  the  mould  ti    i„   ^^.^.^  ,^  .u.  ««*;^«.*  r  u      »  \ 

c..l.iti.tobe^tedfromtbemodelbya.ean.    ^^'r^^^Wn^f^^^     ^^^^        «. 
of  a  tmall  mailetand  ohiseU    The  eyef,  which  are        ^"^  MC/DililNlSE.  v.  a.  lo  adapi 

neeeMarny  ihcwn  doted,  are  to  be  carred,  to  that  *^^'^*2oxT?J?lf  ♦  *™.C*^^"*  ^'".'^ ' 
the  eyelids  may  be  represented  in  an  elevated      .  MLrUtRNISM.  j.  Deviation  fron 

posture;  the  nostrils  hollowed  out,  and  the  back  c^^°^  *"<i  classical  manner  {Swift). 
part  of  the  head,  Irem  which,  on  account  of  the        MO'D£RNN£SS.      j.      (from      t 

hair,  no  mould  can  be  takeo«  must  be  finished  ac*  Novelty, 

cording  to  tba  skill  of  the  artist.    The  edges  of        MOT>£ST.  a.  CmM^j/a,  French^ 

the  asodel  are  thea  to  be  neatly  smoothed  off,  and  arrogant;  not  pfcsomptoous  {Voungy^ 

tha  bust  fixed  on  lUpedestaL    See  also  Cast.  impudent;    not  forward  {Drydenf. 

MO'DELLER.  $,  (from  modeL)  Planner;    l«»c;  not  unchaste  (A'Aa^ipcorO.     4. 
schemer:  contriver  (iS^fc/o/or).  ccssive;  not  extreme  (^c^dtion). 

MODEN  A,  an  ancient  city  of  I toly,  capiul        MCDESTLY.  ad.  (from  modest, ) 
of  the  Modenese,  with  a  bishop's  see.    The    arrogantly;   not  presumptuously  (Swij 
cathedral,  several  of  the  churches,  and  some  of    Not  impudently;  not  forwardly ;  with 
the  monasteries  are  handsome  structures ;  and    {Shakspeare).    3.  Not  loosely;    not    ]* 
thedooal  palace  is  richly  furnished,  and  contains    with  decency.    4.  Not  excessively ;  wii 
fine  pointings.    The  citadel  has  been  often    deration. 

taken,  particularly  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  AiCDESTY.  t.  (modetiie,  Fr.  mo 
1749.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  40.0(i0;  ^t.)  1  Not  arrogance;  not  presum|j 
and  they  make  here  the  best  masks  for  masque-  ness.  2.  Not  impiideuoe;  not  forwai 
fades  in  all  Italy.  It  is  seated  between  the  3-  Moderation;  decency  {Shak$peare 
rivers  Sccchia  and  P^naro,  92  miles  W.  by  N,  Chastity;  purity  of  manners  {Drydrtt}. 
of  Boloaoa,  34  S.  by  £.  of  Mantua,  and  6o  Modesty,  in  ethics,  is  sometime! 
N.N.W.  of  Florence.  Lon,  lU  OE.  Lat,  to  denote  humility;  and  sometimes  to  c 
44.  34  N.  chastity,  or  purity  of  sentiments  and  ma 

MooBN  A,  or  MoBBN  E8B,  a  dachy  of  Italy,  Modesty,  in  this  last  sense,  and  as  partic 
50  miles  Ions  and  40  broad ;  bounded  on  the  applied  to  women,  is  defined  by  the  auth 
W.  by  that  of  Pkrma,.on  the  N,  by  the  duchies  ^ne  Encyclop^ie  Methodique,  as  a  na 
of  Mantna  and  Mirandola,  on  the  E.  by  the  chary,  and  honest  shame;  a  secret  fear;  < 
Bolognese  ami  Ferrarese,  and  on  die  S.  by  in);  on  account  of  what  may  be  accomp; 
Tuscany  and  the  republic  of  Lucca.  The  soil  with  disgrace.  Women  who  possess  onl 
it  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits  of  remains  of  a  sosptcioits  modesty,  make 
dif!mnt  kinds.  It  also  feeds  a  great  number  feetile  efforts  to  resist:  those  who  hare  ol 
of  cattle.  '•*«!  every  trace  of  modesty  from  their  coui 

MCyOERATE.  a.  {moderaiut,  Latin.)  ] .  ance,  soon  extinguish  it  completely  in  the 
Temperate;  not  excessive  (,Ecclut.)  2.  Not  ^"d  throw  aside  for  ever  the  veil  of  decc 
hot  of  temper  (5k^(/2}.  3.  Not  luxurious ;  not  She,  on  the  contrary,  who  truly  po5? 
expensive  {Shuktpeare).  4.  Not  extreme  in  modesty,  passes  over  in  silence  attempts  ng^ 
opinion ;  not  sanguine  in  a  tenet  {Smairidge),  her  honour,  and  forbears  speaking  of  those  f 
B.  I'laoed  between  extremes;  holdiug  the  mean  whom  she  has  received  an  outrage,  whei 
(Hooker) .    6.  Of  the  middle  rate  {Dry den) .       doing  so  she  must  reveal  actions  and  express 

To  Mo^OBRATB.  V,  «.  (moderor,  l^atin.)  I.    that  mi^ht  give  alarm  to  virtue. 
To  regulate;  to  restrain;  to  still;  to  pacify;  to        l^o  idea  of  modesty  is  not  a  chimerj 
qniet ;  to  repress  {Spenser).   S.  To  make  tem-    P0|^ular  prejodioe,  or  an  iilmion  arising  ft 
perate ;  to  qoalify  {Bhckman).'  laws  ami  education.     Nature,  which  spc 

MCyOEUATELY.   ad.   (from  woderaft.)    the  same  language  to  all  men,  has,  with 
1.  Temperately;  mildly.    2.  In  a  middle  de-    mianimous  consent  of  nations,  annexH  c 
gree  {Jrdiler).  tempt  to  female  incontinence.    To  resist  \ 

MO'DEttATENESS.  *.  (from  moderatt.)  to  attack  are  laws  of  her  appointment:  j 
State  of  being  moderate;  temperate ness.  while  she  bestows  desires  on  both  parties,  r 

MODERATION,  t.  {'mideraiio,  Latin.)    ^re  in  the  one  accompanied  with  ooldnfss 
1.  Forbearance  of  extremity ;    the   contrary    the  other  with  shame.    To  individuals  she 
tetnfMr  to  party  violence;  state  of  kecf^ng  a    allotted  long  spaces  of  time  for  the  pur)>o&e] 
4iue  mean  between  extremes  {Aiterlmry).    f .    self-preservation,  and   but  moments  for 
Calmness  of  mind;  equanimity  {Milion).    3.    propagation  of  their  species.   Wiistarms  m 
f  ruplity  in  expence  {Ainsworih).  gentle  than  modesty  could  she  bave  put  ii 

MODERATOR,  s.  {moderator,  haiim.)  1.  the  hands  of  that  sex  which  she  designed 
The  person  or  thing  that  calms  or  restrains    make  resistance! 

{9FaUoh).  S.  One  who  presides  in  a  disputa-  If  it  were  the  custom  for  both  sexes  to  ms 
tion,  to  restrain  the  parties  from  indecency,  and  and  receiee  advances  indiscriminately,  rain  i 
confine  them  to  the  question  {Bacon),  portunity  would  not  be  prevented:  the  fire 

MODERN,   a,    {modeme^    French.)    1.    passion  would  never  be  stirred  up,  bat  langof 
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r  <u«  Sbcf^;  tfae  most  amiable  of  all  feel-  of  religion.   His  principal  work  is  entitled,  Oi 

ts  vtidi ftuee^  wann  the  humaa  breast;  repMtca  emendanda, 

•.  «*«  Ma»  with  aifliculty  be  attained.  To  MODULATE,  v.  a.  {modulor,  Lat.) 

Tai  lUnrh,  which  acems  to  remove  this  ob-  To  form  80imd  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  certain 

;-^.silBeiBoe,  in  fiicibrii^  it  nearer.  The  notes  {Grew). 

*^4  ^Mmt  oalf  makes  tibe  desires  more  at-  MODULA^ON.  s,  (from  modulate,)    1  • 

^  ~      Madetfj  kiodlcs  that  flame  which  it  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain  pro* 

»Krppfe»:  iu  fears»  its  evasions,  portion  {tVoodward).    2.  Sound  mod ula(ed; 

B  timid  avowals,  its  picasiiu;  and  narmony  iThomson). 

speak  more  plainly  what  it  Mooulatioit,  in  music,  the  a^t  of  con* 

than  pasMon  can  do  without  ducting  harmony,  in  composition,  or  extent- 

i-^FUEtey.  in  shoit,  which  enhances  the  porary  performance,  through  those  key»  and 

'^di  &««tf,  and  mitigates  the  pain  of  a  modes  which  have  a  due  relation  to  the  funda- 

'^^  mental,  or  original  key.    Though  every  piece^ 

M?'*iiTT-^tccB. «.  A  narrow  lace  which  as  is  well  known,  has  its  principal  or  ffoverninc 

Ts  2ki|  6c  Bppcr  pan  of  the  stays  before,  key,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  and  relief,  ic 

^^pBtf  die  tucker  {Addison).  is  not  only  allowable  but  necessary  to  pass  from 

MICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val-di-Noto,  key  to  key,  and  from  mode  to  moue ;  to  assume 

«^^  the  same  name,  25  miles  S.  W.  of  dinerent  snarps  or  flats^  and  lead  the  ear  through 

%?qt  Uy.  15.  g  E      Lat.  36. 48  N.  those  transitions  of  tone  and  harmony  which  in- 

.^S-IM-  «.  CLatin.)    Small  portion;  terest  the  feelings  and  delight  the  ear.    But 

P^^Jytuiem).  though  in  grand  compositions  there  it  no  quali^ 

^'SirtABLE.  a.  (fVom  modify.)   That  of  sreater  importance  than  that  of  a  masterly 

^  ae  te&fed  by  accidental  aifferences  modulation,  it  b  not  easy  to  lay  down  rules  for 

'--'K  its  accomplishment.  Sometimes  a  gradual  and 

^•^nCABLC  a.  (from  mod^y,)   Di-  almost  insensible  evolution  of  harmony  is  requi- 

^'^  bv  Tariotis  modes.  site  to  the  composer*8  object ;  at  other  tiroes  a 

J'  CKTf CATION,  f .  {modtfication,  Fr.)  bold  and  sudden  change  can  alone  produce  the 

'  7«f  asodi^iog  any  thing,  or  giving  it  necessary  effect. 

»%«Bsal  diffibrencea  of  external  qualities  MCXDULATOR.  i.  (from  modulate.)    Ha 

*yyetcToA).  who  forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key;  a  tuner 

,  ^"OlFY.  V.  a.  imodifer^  French.)   1.  {Derham). 

--%  die  external  qualities  or  accidents  of  M(yDUl4E.  i.  {modulutt  Latin.)  An  empty 

-^U.  to  diape  {Neteton).    S.  To  soften;  representation;  a  model  {^uikspeare), 

^*yt  {Diyden).  Mo^dulc,  in  architecture,  a  certain  mea- 

.  vs'airT.  r.a.  Toextenoate  (l^Ettr.).  sure,  or  bigness,  taken  at  pleasure,  for  regulat<* 

^OlLLON.  s.  (French.)  Modillons,  in  ing  the  proportions  of  columns,  and  the  sym* 

'^^ssat,  are  little  brackets  which  are  often  m<ftry  or  disposition  of  the  whole  building. 

'  -^  &e  Corinthian  and  composite  orders.  Architects  generally  choose  the  semidiameter  of 

'  *e^  10  sopport  the  projecture  of  the  larmier  the  bottom  of  the  column  for  their  module,  and 

"^   See  AacBiTfiCTVRE.  this  they  subdivide  into  parts  or  minutes. 

^^OLUS.  {modioius,  dim.  of  modius,  MOl3ULUS  OF  A  LOGARnHM.   See 

'  ^3c-e).    lo  anatomy,  the  nucleus,  as  it  Logarithms. 

^  ?  tbe  cochlea  of  the  ear  is  so  termed.  It  MCXDUS.  s.  (Latin.)  Something  paid  as  a 

^^^  &MEI  the  basia  of  the  cochlea  to  the  compensation  for  tithes  on  the  supposition  of 

^^^^  beiuK  a  moderate  equivalent  {Swift). 

'^^yiXSR.  a.  (from  mode.)  Fashionable;  AK)DZ1R,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  capital  of 

"•^  aeoolding    to   the   reigning   custoaa  a  district  of  the  same  name.  It  is  seated  on  the 

-4«i«%  river  Prypcc,  in  a  fertile  couiHry,  86  miles  S.E. 

^^ISHLY.  ad.  Faahionably  {Locke).  of  Sluczk.    Lon.  9g.  10  E.    Lat.  52.  5  N. 

^^ODISHNESS.  j.  (from  modish.)  Anec-  M0£.  a.  (ma,  Saxon.  See  Mo.)    More;  a 

^sf  tbe  finhioo.  greater  number  {Hooker), 

^^N,a  strong  town  of  theMorea,  with  MOEBIUS,  (Crodfrey),  professor  of  physic 

'^^soHnor,  and  a  bishop's  see.    It  is  seated  at  Icna,  was  born  at  Laucn  in  Thoringia  in 

''iptttfiniorT,  projecting  into  the  sea  of  ]6ll.    He  became  first  physician  to  Frederic 

^^!S3a,  15  on^  H.  of  Coron,  and  05  S.W.  William  elector  of  Branctenburg,  to  Auj^ustus 

bSipod-di-Roniania.     Lon.  21.  35  £.   Lat.  duke  of  Saxony,  and  to  William  duke  of  Saxe- 

^^X-    .  Weimar.    He  wrote  several  medical  works, 

^REVlUb  (Andreas  Frichios),  secre-  which  are  esteemed;  and  died  at  Halle^  in 

^ftSipsmnnd  An^^tos  kin£  of  Poland,  Saxony^  in  l664. 

^^coDsidcTahle  reputation  by  his  learn-  MOENIUS  (Cains),  a  celebrated  Roman 

^eJvorks.  He  broke  off  from  the  Romish  consul,  conqueror  of  the  ancient  latins,  ddfi 

^  loured  the  Lutherans  and  Anti*  B.C.  He  was  the  first  who  hung  up  the  prow8| 

^^^^iam,  and  took  (f^^  pains  in  order  to  &c.  of  the  galleys  he  had  taken  at  the  naval 

^d  Chiisrian  societies  nnder  the  same  engagement  of  Xctium,  upon  the  place  where 

*^^Mn.    Grotios  baa  placed  him  in  the  the  tribunes    harangued    the    people|    frgm 

*^«%^iecondlerf  of  the  different  schemes  whence  it  was  called  the  rostra* 
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.MOEHRINGIA.   Mossy  chickweed.    In  Tartar&have  neither  towns,  villa^es^  nor  1 

botany«a  geous  of  the  class  octandria,  order  tneyare  wandering  hordes,  and  live  uncfe 

digynia.      Calyx    four^teaved;    pctols    four;  which  they  remove  from  one  placre  to  ai 

capsule  one-ceiled,  ibdr-valved.    One  species  according  as  the  temperature  of  the  d: 

only»anAlpine  annual  herb  with  white  axillary  seasons  or  the  wants  of  their  flocks  re 

(lowers,  erect,  on  slender   one-flowered  pe«  they  pass  the  summer  on  the   banks  o 

'duncles.  rivers,  and  the  winter  at  tlie  foot  of  some 

MC£RIS,.a  steward  of  the  shepherd  Menal-  tain,  or  hill,  which  shelters  them  from' t' 

cas,  in  Virgil's  Eel.  p.    2.  A  king  of  Egypt,  ting  north  wind.  They  are  naturally  do 

the  last  of  the  300  king^  from  Menes  to  Sesos-  and  dirty  in  their  dres<i,  as  well  as  in  thei. 

tris,  hnd  reigned  63  years.     3.  A  celebrated  where  they  live  amid  the  dung  of  their 

lake  in  Egypt,  supposed  to  have  been  dug  by  which  when  dried  they  use  tor  fuel  ins 

the  king  of  the  same  name.     It  is  about  250  wood.    Enemies  to  labour,  fhey  chcfosc 

miles  in  circumference,  and  intended  as  a  reser-  to  be  satisfied  with  the  food  with  ^^hicl 

voir  for  the  waters  during  the  inundation  of  the  flocks  supply  them  than  take   the  trou 

Nile,    Tlierc  were  two  pyramids  in  it,  600  cultivating  the  earth :  it  even  appears  tfia 

feet  high,  half  of  which  lay  under  the  water,  neglect  agriculture  from  pride.      Ourii 

and  the  other  appeared  on  tnc  surface.  summer  they  live  only  on  milk,  ivhicl 

MCESI A,  or  Mtsia,  (anc.  gcM;.)  a  country  obtain  from  their  flocks,  using  virithout  d\ 

nf  Europe,  extending  from  the  confluence  of  the  tton  that  of  the  cow,  mare,  ewe,  goat 

Savus  iind  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  camel.   Their  ordinary  drink  is  warai  wa 

Euxine.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  which  a  little  coarse  tea  has  been  infused ; 

IClcesia.     Lower  Mania  was  on  the  borders  of  this  ihey  mix  cream,  milk,  or  butter,  accc 

the  Euxine,  and  comprehended  that  tract  of  to  their  circumstances.    They  have  also  i 

country  which  received  the  name  of  Pontus  from  thod  of  making  akind  of  spirituous  liquor  ol 

its  vicinity  to  the  sea.  Upper  Moesia  lay  beyond  milk,  especially  of  that  of  the   mare, 

the  other,  in  the  inland  country.  Moguls  are  free,  open,  and  sincere.  Thevj 

MOESKIRCH,  a  town  of  Suabia,  belonz-  themselves  chiefly  6ntheirdexterity  in  banc 

ing  to  the  princes  of  Furstenburg,  18  miles  N.  the  bow  and  arrow,  mounting  on  horsel 

of  Constance,  and  52  S.  of  Siulgard.     Lon.  9.  and  huntin^^  wild  beasts.    Poly^my  is  per 

11  K.     Lat.  47.  5fiN.  ^  ted  among  iliem;  but  they  generally  hare 

MOFFAT,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  jhirc  one  wife.    They  burn  the  IxkJics  of  their  <i 

of  Annandale,  dO  miles  south-west  of  Edin^  and  carr}'  the  a&hes  to  eminences,  vvherc 

burgh;  famous  for  its  sulphureous  well,  which  inter  them,  and  cover  the  grave  with  a  hea 

has  t>cen  in  just  estimation  for  alxive  1 50 years  as  stoi\es,  over  ivhich  they  plaot  a  great  nun 

a  remedy  in  all  cutaneous  and  scrophulous  com-  of  small  standards.     They  are  unacquaii 

rilaiuts;  ond  for  its  chalybeate  spring,  perhaps  withtheuseof  money,  and  trade  only  by  bai 

he  itrongcst  in  Britain,  which  was  (liscovered  Although  the  Moauls  might  appropriate 

about  50  years  ago,  and  U  of  a  very  bracing  themselves  the  spoils  of  a  great  number  of ; 

quality.    The  place  '\%  chiefly  supported  by  the  mals,  the  skins  which  they  use  for  clothing 

Company  who  re<}ort  thither  for  the  l)cnent  of  generally  those  of  their  sheep.    They  wear 

Its  waoersand  air;  but  it  has  alio  a  manufacture  wool  inmost,  and  the  skin  on  the  outside, 

bf  c(farse  woollen  stufls.     h  is  a  well-built  religion  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  is  confined  U) 

clean  village.;  and  cuntaius  many  good  atid  even  worship  of  Fo.    Theyr  have  the  most  supei 

elegnnt  lodgings,  n  tolerable  a«rmbIy«room,  a  tious  veneration  for  their  lamas,  who  arc  cio^ 

bowling-green  and  walks,  and  one  of  the  best  ish,  ignorant,  and  licentious  priests,  to  wl 

inns  between  London  and  Jiklinburgh.  they  attribute  the  power  of  calling  down  I 

Moffat   hills,   the   highe»t  mountains  or  rain ;  to  these  lamas  they  give  the  most  v; 

in  the  S.  of  Scotland,    They  occupy  the  N.  ableofthcir  efiects  in  return  for  prayers,  wli 

part  of  Annandale;  and  from  these  descend  in  they  go  about  reciting  from  tent  to  tent.  Tli 

diflerent  directions   the  Tweed,  Clyde,  and  people  are  ver^  devout,  and  continually  w 

Annan,  whose  sources  are  but  little  distant  from  nangrng  at  their  necks  a  kind  of  chaplet,  0 

each  other.  which  they  say.  their  prayers.    All  the  Mog 

Moffat  w  ate  R,acold  sulphureous  water,  are  governed  by  khans,  or  particular  princes, 

of  a  very  simple  composition^.     It  is  exhibited  dependent  of  each  other;  but  all  subject  to  \ 

in  cutaneous  eruptions  of  every  kind,  scrophula,  emperor  of  China,  whom  they  consider  as  1 

ill-conditioned  and  irritable  sores,  and  in  bill-  grand  khan  of  the  Tartars.     When  the  Ma 

#us  and  calculous  complaints.  chews'  subdued  China,  they  conferred  on  ( 

*    MOGADOR,  an  island  and  castle  of  Africa,  most  powerful  of  the  Mogul  princes  the  titlu 

In  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  near  Cape  Ozem.  vang,  pcil^,  peizd,  and  cong,  which  answer 

There  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  one  of  the  our  titles  of  king,  duke,  count,  and  marqu 

yiountains.     Lon.  9.  55  W.     Lat.  31.  38  N.  each  of  them  had  a  revenue  assigned  hiro,  i 

MOGULS  (Country  of  the),  or  Wester  K  far  inftrior  to  the  appoinmentsof  thcManiclx 

Chinese  Tartary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  lords  at  Pekin:  the  emperor  settled  the  lim 

by  Siberia,  on  the  £.  by  Eastern  Tartary,  on  of  their  respective  territories,  and  appoint 

the  S.  by  the  great  Wall  and  Leao-tong,  and  on  them  laws,  according  to  which  they  are  :^  pi 

the  W.hy  Independent  Tartary-    The  Mogul  tent  governed.    All  the  Mogul  nations  und 
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.^HME.  J.  imokete,  Freaeh.)    Thread 
•r  other  harir  (P«>pe) . 

,  the  half  of  a  kiild 

Aogria  in  Torkey;  the 

^wbiA  city  aie  all  emplo^od  in 

flf  cammels  made  of  this  hair. 

■rttne  iDohair  to  the  camUels  pr 

iim  hak :  of  these  theie  are  two 

ae  Muoth  aod  plain,  the  other 

t^Ues:  the  diflerence  between  the 

mkf  'm  this,  that  the  latter  is  ca- 

.  There  are  also  mohaits 

,  whose  woof  is  of  wool  ^ 


J. 
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in  coochotoinr*  a  naaM 

atpediar  species  of  vdnafa,  which 

^«a%  and  bnely  reticulated  ^xtur^, 

an  the  surface  apieee  of  mohair, 

*/^^t  tilk-womi's  weo. 

^uEiTZ^a  lown  of  L4>wer  Hongpary,,  in 

^v^  afBaiaiiiwar.   Here  Loots,  the  last 

,  in  I5t6^  was  defeated  by  the 

Miman  II.  with  the  loss  of 

after  the  battle  sofiiscated  by 

-  ^«hi  hone  in  a  mnddy  brook.    In 

'^^.^katile  was  fought  beie  betweeu 

^.-'^  ooa:iaianded  hj  prince  Charks 

**^ud  the  Turks,  wno  were  deflated 

'^  ^osf  lOpOOO  meti,  their  cannon  and 

^  it  i&  seated  aC  the  ooofloeoce  of  the 

^ai  Coone,  17  imlcs  N.W.  of  £s- 

^  'JLig,36B.    Lat.46.46N. 

"•^AiTK  U  VEIU  a  nrer  of  the  sute  of 

" '  <t.  which  rises  to  the  north  of  Fort 

*^  mmo  hf  that  fert  and  Skencetady, 

"ttsoiiseif  by  two  mouths  into  Hudson's 

^i  miles  above  Albany.    About  two 

'^«Ktii3  jmctioD  with  that  river  it  has  a 

*<XL  visese  the  stfcain,  100  yards  wide, 

^'^esiiciilarly  about  screnty  feet. 

^AaWHS,  a  oece  p#werfij|  tribe  of  In- 

-  J  Xsnh  America,  living  on  the  Mohawk 

*■  "^  0^  one  frmtly  are  left  of  them  in 

*^  oTNew  York*  the  rest  hsring,  in 

^'Csi^Bied,  with  sir  Johs  Johnson,  into 

*^^UAy  m   MoiiTbA*.  otie  of  the 
v'l  liindf,  between  the  island  of  Mada- 
'^  ffii  ibe  ooDtioent  df  Africai    Ships 
*^^«R  ill  thdr  passage  to  the  £ast  Indiefc. 
'^;1;3&S.    Lon.  4d.  0£. 
iOillLOF,  or  Mo  a  i  tow,  a  strong  town 
•.i£KBti,ia  Poland.  The  Swedes  obuined 
''cureicf  the  Rosaians  near  this  place  in 
*^.  Ulh.  10 N.     Lon.  90.  0  £. 
^^RAUM,  the  annual  commefliom- 
^"^^iteikaih  of  the  Idiaoan  Hossein,  ob- 
'^ma^  die  Hindoos.    This  Hosseiir  is  ■ 
*^ie  iceoad  sun  of  Ait  hy  Fatima,  the  . 
^«  if  MafaoanBcd.     He  was  killed  by  . 
i^^Yeaseal  of  the  house  of  Gmarv  at 
^^a£iack  ArabiA,  ihe  ancicntAlea4- 
"^^SiL  lWI(ffiaselmafiawho  pceTeod  cobe 
^^^ifsosftf  AU  grgjcienfc  dntac  tlte  tea 
VOLVIU. 
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dcryt  »f  ibis 'festifal  all  the  traditional  chdoni* 
stanees  connected  with  the  death  of  Hossein. i 

MaHRUNQ£N,  a  town  oi  Prussia,  in  lie 
profifiee  of  OfacrIand»  situate  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  which  almost  sotrounds  it.  Hcte 
IS  an  okt  caOle,  formerly  a  convent*  bekm^og 
to  f  Iw  kibfghu  of  the  Teutonic  order,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  whose  wars  the  town  has  frequently 
sttfiered.  It  is  66  miles  S.S. W.  of  K(inigBbei]g» 
and  56S.£.ofDantzie.  •     > 

MCIDERfiD.  a.  Craaed;  rauddcd  (iMr* 
worth.)  1 

MOIDORE.  I.  A  Portugal  eoin^  rtftedtit 
one  pound  seven  shtUtngs.  r 

MCyiEnrY.  f.  (fliot^,  French,  fcom  asoMh* 
the  middle.)  Half;  one  of  twb  e^aal  puts 
(Olar.),  X 

7a  MOIL.  V.  o.  (moiri//fr,  French.)  ].  To 
daub  with  dirt  (^Knoikt).  2.  To  wdifry 
{OhtipfiutH),  • 

To  Moru  o.  ft.  {memUier,  French.)  I. To 
labour  in  the  mire  {Bacon),  ft.  To  toil;  io 
dr}admi{L*Bitfungt), 

MOINE  (Stephen  la),  a  learned  Faenchdi- 
▼ine  of  the  prottsunt  persuasimi^  was  bom«t 
Caen  in  l6S4.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  aod  died  in  l68y.  He  wrote  several 
otaemed  theological  treatises. 

Moihe  (Peter  le),  a  French  poet,  bom  'at 
Chaumon  ita  Bmsigny  in  l602.  He  vaiia 
Jesuit,  and  wrote  an  epic  poem,  entitled.  Saint 
Louis,  ou'  la  Couronne  leconquis^  sdr  lei  Infi« 
delk»«    He  died  in  i678- 

Mo  I N  B  (Francis  ]e)>a  French  painter,  horn 
at  Paris  in  1666.  He  painted  the  apothcosis.of 
Heicules  in  the  saloon  at  Vemiilea,  for  which 
the  king  made  him  his  firrt  painter,  and  ^e 
him  a  largo  pension.  He  stabbed  himself  ji^  a 
lit  of  lunacy  in  1737* 

MOIRA,  (sometimes  wrhten  Mofra),  a 
town  of  Ireland,-  situated  in  the  cotmt^rof 
Down  and'pfovinee  of  Ulster,  69  mileb  Mm 
Doblin;  noted  for  its  linen-  manufacture,  and  a 
monthly  market  for  vending  the  same.  It  givei 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Rawdon.  Lord 
Moira  has  here  a  very  beautiful  seat;  and  here 
is  a  hatidsome  chuich,  a  charity  school^  and 
two  dissenting  meetiii||*bou8es.  » 

MOISSAC>  an  ancient  tiuwn  of  France,* in 
the  department  of  Lot  It  has  a  great  trade:  in 
com  ami  floor,  and  it  seated  on  the  Tarn,  near 
the  Gamntte,  13  miles  N.W.  of  Montanbdn. 
Lon.  1.  17  E.     Lat.  44.6N. 

MOIST.  a..(fiiasf/i?,  French.)  1.  Wet^  iot 
dry ;-  wet,  not  liquid ;  ^"^t  in  a-  small  degree 
{Pope).     S.  Joicy;  succuleni(/lfRr»ar/i^)^ 

TtfMoiST.  To  Mo  I  ST  EV.  e.a.  (fromminflf.) 
To  make  damp:  to  make  wet  to  aamallikigrce; 
to  damp  {Shttkapiare), 

MG^ISTENEH*  r.  (from  mot/Mt.)  The 
person  or  thing  that  moisteiifti  '   ii 

MO^ISTN£SS.f.(ftomfaofi«.)  Da«npna|s; 
wetncBs  in  a  small  degree  iAMwn)^*' 

MOISTURE.  8.  {mciieur,  Frenchv  isom 
noiat.)  1.  State  of  beins  mc&st;  .moikrata 
wetness  (SUdntyy  f^  Smul  quantity  ofli^id 
{AiUitcn). 

MOIVRB<AbrahaiBda)«  waa  bom  al;  Vitri 
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-fo  Clmapigne,  A.O.  l667>    Hb  iaiher  was  that  I  am  aChrisiian  (said  he  one  c 

•  tm^Bou,    At  the  revocatioo  of  the  edict  of  person  who  thought  to  pay  him  a  coin{ 

'  Manias  he  determined  to  fly  into  England  oy  obsenring  that  matneniattcians  w 

nthcr  than  abandon  the  religion  of  hia  fiitbers.  tached  to  no  religion),  by  forgiving  the 

Belize  he  left  France  he  had  bcnin  the  study  you  have  now  made."    The  pracuce  ol 

•f  mathematics;  and  having  perfected  himself  vaila  to  servants  was  not  laid  aside 

•  ID  that  science  in  London*  he  was  obliged,  by  time ;  and,  on  this  account,  when  a  no 
the  meanness  of  his  circumstances, to  teach  it.  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dioe.ofien 

.Newton's  Prindpia,  which  accidentally  fell  him?."  You  must  excuse  me,   my  Ic 

into  his  hands,  showed  him  how  little  progress  plied  he),  I  cannot  afford  it.*' 

'  he  had  made  in  a  science  of  which  he  thouaht'  MOKES  OF  A  NET.  The  meshes  < 

himself  master.  FrOm  this  and  Newton's  other  MO'KY.  a.  Dark  ;  murky  {Airunooi 

tvork  be  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  oeome*  MOLA    (Pietro    Francesco),     an 

tryof  infinites  with  as  great  facility  as  he  had  nent  painter,  was  bom,  according  t 

.  learned  the  elementary  geometry ;  and  in  a  authors,  at  Lugano,  a  city  belonging 

•  abort  time  he  was  fit  to  be  ranked  with  the  Switzers,  in  tlie  year  16O9.      Ouiers 
most  celebrated  mathematicians.    His  success  that  the  place  of  his  birth  was  Coldra, 

•  in  these  studies  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  district  ot  Como.    He  was  at  first  the  1 
'  Koyal  Society  of  London  and  in  the  Academy  of  Gioseppe  d'Arpino,  and  afterwards 

of  Sciences  at  Paris.    His  merit  waa  so  well  bano.     When  he  quitted  the  school 

•  txnderatood  in  the  former,,  that  he  was  thought  latter  he  went  to  Venice,  and  studied 
<  capable  of  deciding  in  the  famous  disprite  be-  .ously  the  pictures  of  Titian,  Tintorett 

tween  Leibnitz  and  Newton  concerning  the  san,  and  Paolo  Veronese.     He  painted 

differential  calculus.    He  published  a  Treatise  rical   subjects    and    landscapes    with 

.  on  Chances  in  1738,  and  another  on. Annui-  success;  but  his  eenius  seemed  more  f 

tiea  in   17^2;  both  extremely  accurste  and  iarlv  adapted  to  the  latter.    His  pictu 

*.  Taluable.     The    Philosophical   Transactions  both  styles,  are  spoken  of  with  the  w 

contain  many  interesting  memoirs  of  his  com-  commendations.     He  died  in  1 665.— It 

.  .position.— *Some  of  them  treat  of  the  method  a  brother,  Giovanni  Battista,  who  waj 

.  of  fluxions;  others  are  on  the  lunula  of  Hip-  painter,  and  of  some  merit,  but  very  i 

•  poerates;  others  on  physical  astronomy,  m  to  that  of  the  older. 

•  which  he  resolved  roanyimportant  problems;  Mola,  {Mola,  Hebr.)  1.  The  knee- 
and  others,  in  short,  on  the  analysis,  of  the  named,  because    like  a   mill-stone. 

•  cainesof  chance,  in  which  he  followed  a  dif-  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  in  the  uterus ; 
.  feient  course  from  that  of  Mod tmort.    To-  conceptioo.    SeeMinwiFBRY. 

wards  the  close  of  his  Ufe  he  lust  his  sight  and  Mola   di  Bari,  a  town  of  Nap 

hearing;  and  the  demand  for  sleep  be<^e  to  Terra  di  Bari,  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  i 

.  great  that  he  required  twenty  hours  of  it  in  a  nice,  12'miles  £.  of  Bari. 

day.    He  died  at  London^   17^f  aged  87*  Mola   01  Gaeta,   an  ancient  to 

"  His  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  mathema-  Naples,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  seated  on  the 

tics.;  but  he  retained  to  the  last  a  taste  for  po-  Venice,  14  miles  I£.  of  Bari. 

lite  liteiature.    He  was  intimately  acquainted  MOLA  BIS.  (fronv  mo^orM,  a  grim 

'  <with  the  best  authors  of  antiquity;  and  he  .  because  they  grind   the  food.)      A. 

•  was  frequently  consulted  about  dimcult  pa^  tooth.    SeeTEBTH. 

•ages. in  their  works.    Rabelais  and  Mohere  MOLAR  GLANDS,     Giandula  m 

were  his  fevourite  French  authors ;  he  had  Two  salival  glands  situated  on  each  si(U 

«  thelKi  by  heart ;  and  he  one  day  observed  to  mouth,  between  the  massetcr  and  buo 

mtt  of  bis  acquaintance,  *'  that  ne  would  ra-  muscles,  and  whose  excretory  ducts  opi 

.  ther  have  been  Moliere  than  Newton.'*    He  the  last  denr  molaris. 

jecited  whole  scenes  of  the  Misanthrope  with  MOLASSES.     See  Mo  losses. 

that  delicacy  and  force  with  which  he  remem-  MOLD,  a  town  in  Flintshire,  wh 

.  bcied  to  have  heanl  them  recited  at  Paris  70  assises  are  held.    It  is  five  miles  S.  of  ! 

jHn  before  by  Moliere's  own  company.    He  MOLDAVIA,  a  province  of  Tui 

.  jnidged  setereiy  of  mankind ;  and  could  never  .Europe,    S70  miles  long   and    2 10 

:  conceal  his  disgust  at  the  coaversatioa  of  a  bounded  on  theN.  by  Poland,  from  wl 

fool,  nor  his  aversion  to  cunning  and. dissimn«>  is  idso  divided  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Dn 

lation.    He  Avas  free  from  the  afifeetation  of  on  the  E.  by  New  Rossia ;   on  the  S 

.  scieiioe  ^  and  no  one  could  know  him  to  be  a  Bessarabia ;  on  the  S»  by  Bulgaria,  from 

mathematician  but  from  the  accuracy  of  his  it  is  parted  by  the  Danube;  on  the  8. 

'  4boug^ta.     His  conversation  was  genenl  and  Walaehia ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Trans; 

instructive.    Whatever  he  said  was  well  di-    and  Hungary.     The  other  principal 
;  0»ted  and  clearly  expressed.    His  style  pos-   are  the  Pruth,  Moldau,  and  Bardalach. 

SMsed  more  stretch  and  solidity  than  oma-   soil  is  rich,  and  it  aboundb  in  good  pi 

•  fiieot  and  animation;    but   he  was  always    which  feed  a  great  number  of  horses, 
corivot,  and  be  bestowed  as  much  paina  on  and  sheep :    it   also   prodocea  com, 

>  hissenieiiceiason  hisjcaloulationt. .  He  could  -hooey,  wax,  fruits,  with  plenty  of  gai 

pever  endure  any  bold  assertions  or  indecent  fowls.  The  sovereign,  who  is  styled  ho( 

•  wittkiana  apiall  idigimi*    **  I  thaw  you  liatnbu^t^  the  giapd  aeigiiior*    Tb< 
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hawe  CkMam^  the  QttA  chmelr/  tta4ii^^ie'fd|tiiatkM,  ^nmih^  ^tade^cfMlsi^it^- 

Bi.MatiiepRotqMliown.  *  of  tlik  appanhitl^' -eonfofied  mikfs  from  th^^ 

iLtDAFlAN  BAUM,  in  botany*   See    uterut,  trormpond  tvith  those  of  a  ^tW- 

i*.£'jcimki»m.  fbrmed  child. 

'"^'AL  i.  ^floel,  SuMMi ;  molt,  French.)        With  fes|>feC  to  the  thifd  opinion  of  a  mole»  - 

i  hska  eoocfcnon    of  extiavassted  an  incision  into  its^ubstance  will  discorer  its 

!nd,  ivbft  pnn  into  a  kind  of  flesh  in  true  nature ;  for  although  the  external  surface: - 

■i  ii  caUed  a  fake  conception  appears  at  the  first  yicw  to  be  or^nized  flesh^'^' 

1 1  BBtmal  apoi  or  discoloration  the  internal  part  is  composed  merely  of  coagu<- 

lu^).    3^  A  mound;  a  dike  lated  blood. 

iAiifiUe  beast  that  works  under        MOLE>CRICKET,    in     zoologjr.     Setf', 

}^j^  Gryllotalpa.  .... 

If  a  isamaiB  of  Saroy,  which,  from       MCLECAST.  f.  (mole  and  cast)  Hiilocic' 

i*  *AMi  iaesbpti^  peak,  is  an  object  cast  iip  by  a  mole  (itfor/tmer).  '  -' 

•f^sadfvbea  seen  from  the  lake  of       MC/LECATGHKR. «.  (fHo/f  and  cmicher.yy 

j-ffx,  ii  l^f  faoi  is  the  town  of  Bonne*  One  whose  employment  is  to  catcb  moles.        * 
^. »«aSL  flf  Geneva.                 ^  MOLEHILL,  t.  (mo/f  and  kill,)   Hillock- 

^:wt,iewin  Surry,  which  runs  to  thrown  up  by  the  mole  workiog  under  ground,  j 
-LT^.^pBBnij^  beneath  Box  Hill,  is  be<-     ^  Various  means  have  been  contrived  for  ex4^ 

'^  s^er  IB  Its  victnitY*  *^  ^  "*^  tirpating  moles,  such  as  irrigating  the  fiekJs  ^ 

•^?  tviaebfthead.  Hence  it  is  supposed  infested  with  them,  &c. ',  but  the  most  efleo*' ' 

^*^i«ae:  but  the  feet  is,  that  a  tract  tual  is  that  described  by  Df»  Darwin  in  hts'- 

f^eatfive  milca  in  kngth*  tailed  the  Phytologia,  and  derivea  from  the  experience* 

>n%afay  dry  seasons  absorbs  the  of  a  successful  mole-catcher.    This  man  com-* 

•  C9r  Q  eavcma  in  the  sides  of  the  znenced  his  operations  before  the  rising  of  tli^ 

«  ic  1^  so  as  to  prevent  a  constant  son,  when  he  carefully  watched  their  sitinh- 

'-"^  Ha  ioviug  into  an  open  channel  tion  ;  and,  frequently  observing  the  motion  of 

*^*«i  The  Mole,  proeeediijg  from  the  earth  above  their  wniks,  he  struck  a  spade 

-''-';va  Cobhaifij  enters  the  Inames  into  the  ground  behind  them,  cat  off  their  re- 

•  -  **  treat,  and  d  ug  them  up. 
^■Okicbolas).      SeeNlCBOLAs,        As  moles  usually  place  their  nests  much 

'  deeper  in  the  ground  than  their  common  ha-' 

*«"assiii4agy.  SccTalpa.  bttations  are  situated,  and  thus  produce  an 

.^'^f  in  fflasitiokigy.    See  MtJS.  elevation,  or  a  mole-hill,  the  next  step  is  to« 

-^  !«•/«.)    In  medicine.     By  this  demolish  such  nests  by  the  spade ;  after  which  ^ 

'^!«BBkave  intended  to  describe  veiy  the  frequented  oaths  must  be  distinguished, 

"^nteJiansof,  or  excretions  from,  from  the  by-roaos,  for  the  purpose  of  setting* 

^  subterraneous  traps.    This  will  be  effected  b^ 

-'^  <  fass  been  used  to  stenify  every  marking  every  new  mole*hfll  with  a  sligit^ 

'  Nn  suliaiaaoe,  particolarly  those  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  observing  the  next- 

--«  fi^pcHy  called  polypi ;  by  others,  day  whether  a  mole  has  passed  over  it  and^ 

^V*^^*i^effe  the  eonseqoenee  of  im*  emeed  such  mark  ;  which  operation  must  be^ 

"^^aeepden,  or  when  the  ovum  is  In  a  repeated  two  or  three  mornings  in  successtoi^t^ 

«■  decayed  stale;  and  by  many,  which  but  withoot  making  an  impression  90  deep'ni 

^*at  popular  opiaioD,  c^-ery  coa^ulum  to  alarm  and  induce  the  animal  to  ojico  an^ 

'  ^vtdi  cootimies  long  enough  m  the  other  passage.  '^  --' 

^^■nBie  in  fecaa,  and  to  have  only  the        The  traps  most  now  be  set  in  the  frequeHf*^ 

^ao,  as  it  has  be«i  called,  remaimng,  ed  paths,  and  ought  to  consist  of  a-holld^f 

'^z&iaiciv  much  impropriety,  savt  Dr.  wooden    semic>iinder,  each  end   Of  wbiiHV^ 

'^iaiacMdingnoder  one  general  name  should  be  furnished  with  grooved  rings,  Con^ 

^■B  sa  eaoisary,  and  subiuoces  so  laining  two  nooses  of  horse-hair,  that  are  fiti*^ 

"^  teoed  loosely  in  the  centre,  by  means  of  a  pe^,> 

'^eaeeoBJit  of  the  first  kind,  seePo-  and  are  stretched  above  the  surface  of  th^ 

')^;  groond  by  a  bent  stick  or  strong  hoop.    A4. 

'  Qesfltod  kind,  which  has  been  defin-  soon  as  the  mole  passes  half  way  through  on^ 

^^'v^dtfrnme^  at  it  b  the  consequence  of  these  nooses^  and  removes  the  central  \ 

*-*:e^wi,  ft  might  more  justly  be  ar-  in  his  course,  the  curved  stick  rises  in  con 

VK  u^  (^  ^1^  monsters ;  ibr  though  qucnce  of  its  elasticity,  and  thus  strangles  tli^r 

j^  ;*  afpocaxiee  of  a  shaf^lcss  mass  of  animal.  >^  ;^ 

'^'^'nsamnt  euefoUy  with*  a  knife,  va-»        The  method  above  detailed  being  ingepiotfj* 

**>s«trfachiU  may  be  discovered,  lyinc  it  deserves  to  be  generally  adopted ;  as  thbs¥ 

"•  '^  ^ a^PMeat  endwimnn,  but  in  aetual  whose  grounds  ate  infested  with  moles  knajl 

*^^  The  padkla  also  by  which  it  i»  easily  extirpate  them,  orteaeh  the  art  to  then 

^^^^the  menB  is  not  of  a  fleshy  tex*  labourers.    It  is,  however ^  in  oar  opinion,  an 

^*(taof  ihajpolypiis,  but  basa  regu-  undecided  point,  whether '  these  little  tfika> 

'^*^i(«aBh  Ut^tbe  ambilieal  coid,  drupeds,  tliat  li4«  entirely  on  W(frms 'and  nri 

T^ttfibauea  pbeenta  and  mem*'  sects,  of   which  4h«y  consume  lnot^utabto 

^"^fatni^gjwiet,   Tlift  syio^Aii  aw.  aiumbfi9»<aiaAotto.bVdoi$idfi«4^s4Mrmto9^ 

Hs 
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my,  mefnl  mther  th«t  Doxiout ;  ^ipeenlf^  it  Bijirt,  in  •eti«9t  4f  protnifting  tain 

tfacy  have  their  formidable  natnral  coemiet  in  went  to  Lyons>  where  he  prodocerj 

foxes,  martins,  weasels,  hedge-bogs,  serfjcntt,  pb^^,  calleil    L*£tociitli,    or    the    Bli 

and  cats.     Farther,  it  has  been  observed,  that  After  visiting  several  placet,    tbia    c 

fields  and  pnlens  where  all  the  moles  had  came  to  Paris,  ansd  exhibited  before  tl 

been  caught  abounded  with  vermin  and  in-  in  l658,  and  were  so  well  approved, 

sects.    But,  if  theae  bttrrowittg  creatures  be-  king  took  them  into  his  service,  and 

<x)me  too  numerous  and  hurtful  to  the  v^ta-  obtained  a  pettsion.    His  last  comedy 

tion  of  plants,  or  dangerous  to   dykes  and  Malade  Imagtnaire,  or  the   Hypoch 

banks,   tne  most  easy  method  of  destrof  ing  This  piece  was  acted  die  fourth  time  ] 

them  is  to  ex^se  a  few  living  lobsters  'in  a  l573,  and  an  that  day  Moltere  die^ 

deep-glazed  earthen  vessel,  the  top  of  which  circumstance  of  his  death  was  very  es 

is  somewhat  narrower  tha4i  its  basts,  so  that  nary  i   'the  chief  character  in  the  p 

they  cannot  escape :  such  a  pot  must  be  bu-  stck  man,  who  on  a  certain  ocscasion  { 

lied  several  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  and  to  be  dead;  Moliere  performed  thisp^ 

covered  with  green  sods,  so  as  to  be  accessible  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  exhibitio 

to  the  mole,  which  is  remarkably  partial  to  Voltaire  says  of  Moliere,  thai  "  he  i 

that  shell*6sh.     No  sooner  has  one  of  the  for-  ootaedy  out  of  chaos,  as  Oorneille  did  H 
mer  entered  the  pot,  than  others  fiom  the  vi-       MOLIERES,  a  town  of  France,  ^n 

cinity  will  hasten  to  the  fatal  receptacle,  iii  partment  of  Lot,  1 1  miles  N.  of  Mon 

consequence  of  the  noise  made  bv  the  cap-  and  l<^  S.  of  Cahors.  Lou.  1.30£.     J 

tlve  ;  and  thus  meet  with  ineviubie  destroc-  10  N. 
tlon.  MOLINA,  a  strong  town  of  Spain, 

To  MOLE'ST.  V.  a,  (moieitus,  Latin.)  To  Castile,  sealed  on  the  Gallo,   in  a  t 

disturb  ;  tn  trouble;  to  vex  {Loch).  abounding  in  pasture,  35  miles  S.E.  G 

MOLESTATION,  (s.  tMlestia,  Latin.)  enza,  and  88  E.N.E.  of  Madrid. 

Disturbance ;  uneasiness  caused  by  vexation  53  W.    Lat.  40<  60  N. 
{'Brown).  Moliha  (Lewis),  a  Spanish  ]awy< 

MOLESTER,  t.  (from  moleti.)  One  who  was  employed  by  Philip  IL  king  of  Si 

disturbs.  the  councils  of  the  Indies  and  of  Castil 

MOLESWORTH  (Robert),  an  Irish  no*  is  the  audior  of  a  learned  tieaiise  cob< 
bleman  and  writer,  was  born  at  Dublin  in-  the  entails  of  the  ancient  estates  of  the  £ 

1666.    His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  left  nobility^  entitled,  De  Hispanoram  Prin 

htm  a  considerable  fortune.     He  married  a  toruin  Origne  et  Nature,  published  in 

sister  of  the  earl  of'  Bellamont,  and  concurred  in  folio.    This  book  is  likewise  apptic 

BO  heartily  in  the  revolution,  that  king  Wil-  several  provinces  in  France.    Lewis  ] 

liam  made  him  one  of  his  privy-eouncil,  and  roust  not  he  confounded  with  Johii  Me 
in  1698  sent  him  enroy^xiraordinary  to  Den-'  Spanish  historian,  author  of  Croniea  i 

mark  j  but  his  behaviour  proving  disagreeable  d'Arragon,  published  in  lbS4,  in  foli< 

to  the  Danish  monarch,  he  was  forbiaden  the  also  of  De  las  Casas  arkemorables  d'Esnaj 

court,  after  residing  there  three  }*ears.     On  folio,    lire  first  work  appeared  at  Va 

this  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  wrote  and  the  second  at  Alcala. 
his  Account  of  Denmark,  which  was  well        MOLINlSTSy  in  ecclesiastical  bt« 

received  by  the  public,  but  gave  great  offence  sect  in  the  Romish  church  who  folic 

to  the  ^vernment  of  that  country.    Georee  I:  doctrine  and  sentiments  of  the  Jesuit  ^ 

made  him  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plan-  relating  to  sufficient  aiHi  efficacious  gra< 

tations,  and  advanced  him  to  the  peerage  of  taught  that  the  operations  of  divinegrac 

Ireland  in  I716.     He  died  in  17S5.  entirely  consistent  with  the  freedom  1 

MO'LETRACK.    s.    {mole  atid    track*)  man  will ;  and  he  intfodneed  a  new  1 

Course  of  the  mole  under  ground  {Mortimer),  hypothesis  to  remove  the  difficohies  att 

MO'LEWARP.  s.  {mold  and  ^^eoppan,  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  liber 

Sax.)  A  mole:  properly  mouldwarp  {Dray^  toreconcilethejarring  opinions  of  Augc 

ion).  Thomisu,  Semi-Pelagians,  and  other  « 

MOLIERE  (Jean  Baptiste,  Pocquelin  de),  tious  divines.    He  affirmed  that  the  de 

a  French  comic  writer,  whose  real  name  was  predestination  to  eternal  glory  was  fl 

Pocquelin,  was  born  at  Paris  about  1620.    He  upon  a  previous  knowledge  and  consid< 

was  intended  for  the  business  of  a  tapestry-  of  the  merits  of  the  elect ;  that  the 

maker,  which  was  his  father's  occupatmn  j  from  whose  operation  these  merits  are  di 

but  his  grandfather  often  taking  him  to  the  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own  intrinsic 

tlieatre,  the  boy  conceived  so  great  a  disgust  to  onlv,  but  also  by  the  consent  of  our  owl 

trade  that  his  father  allowed  him  to  follow  ana  because  it  is  administered  in  thoi 

his  studies,  which  he  did  under  the  Jesuits,  cumstances  in   which  the   Deity,    b 

When  cardinal  Richelieu  gave  his  protection  branch  of  his  knowledge   which   is 

to  dramatic  poets,  there  were  set  up  several  sciontio  m^dia,  foresees  that  it  will  be 

prirate  theatres  at  Paris,  to  one  of  which  Mo«  cious.    The  kind  of  prescience,  denoni 

liere  attached  himself!  and  then  it  wis  that  he  in  the  schools  icieniia  media,  is  that  ford 

channd  his  name,    la  l653  he  formed  a  the-  ledge  of  future  contingents  that  arises  fn 

airioS  company,   in  oonjunetioa  with  La  aoquaistaooawit^the-Mtoieattd  6cbli 
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nikNdbliii|^«ofllMc[«ciii]i9tiQeeiinwbi^  Uxtm»  ^  weie  loida  ChtsteifieU  and  Lvld- 

Uwf  akU  be  placed*  of  the  object  thtt  tinM  ton.    Oar  awtbor  h«d  large  offers  made  him 

befitMBied  to  lhefii»  aad  of  the  inflqMsee  to  write  iu  df fence  of  sir  Robert  Wal|>ole, 

which  their  ciKunstaiioes  aod  <ytyjecii  imvt  hut  these  htt  Kjected:  noftwithatafiding  which* 

have  oa  (Jieiff  aetim-  at  the  gfeai  chaoae  of  the  miniftry  in  1741;,  he 

MOliN£A,  ia  botany,,  a  geaat  ef  the  wa«  aptiicly  ne^ectcd*   as  well  as   his  fai- 

ehai  aettodna,  order  aKNiegyoia*   C^yxfive-  low-labourer  Amherst,  who  conducted   The 

ftartadi  caisl  fife-petalled  ;  iilaiDeaa  viltooi  CraAaman.     Mr*  Molloy,  however,  having 

«t  the  Wk;  itylel<jm ;  capauk  three-eelM,  aiarriedakidiy  of  fortune,  was  in  circumstancea 

shieeHfibed;  me  eeUa   one-ieeded.     Three  which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  tngratitode  of 

•peciaH  inii|eQeQs  to  tha  iale  of  Bourbon,  his  patisotie  friends  with  the  contempt  it  de. 

suad  ahtEatthidica.  served.    He  lived  many  ycaia  after  this  period, 

MOUSE,  a  tatritory  of  Naples,  in  the  ^ing  ao  lateW  as  July  l6,  1767.    He  also 

&^m  ef  a  thangle,  whoae  sidea  are  3g  miles  wrote  three  dramatic  pieoca,  vix.  The  Per- 

ieog,  jyiagbatweaa  Teim  di  Lavoro,  Abrazao  plexed  Couple ;  The  Coquet  $  and  The  HaJf- 

CitenBR,  CifitaQeta,  and  Priucipato  Ullo-  pay  Officers;  none  of  which  met  with  much 

rkwe.  Ub a tooootainoiia  country,  but  fen^  anecesa. 

its  GOffB«  viae,  laffroti^  and  silk.  MOLLUCELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

M.0US1,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of  a  the   ckaa   didynamia,    order,  gym nospermia. 

icnitMyofiheiaaie  name,,  but  not  popoWuaw  Calyx  campanulate»  dilated,  broader  than  the 

ia.  i^MeibN.of  Napl«K    JLon*l4.  43£.  corol,  apinoua.     Six  apecies,  natives  of  the 

Lat.  41.36 N.  Molucca. islands,  Syria,  and  Tartaiy ;  aome  of 

JtfOU£5(^  or  Sweti,    In  meaic,  a  rcla-  ihem  ahrubs,  others  annual  herbaeeous  plants. 

live  acta  BMdliy  the  French,  aif;nifyiog  a  44t  MOJuLUGO,  African  chtckweed*  m  bo- 

1;  tlut  is,  a.iound  which  is  half  a  tone  tany,  a  genus  of  the  da^s  triandria,  order  tri^ 

Ftiunthiaoniid  wi^h  which  it  is  com**  ^nia.     Calyx  live-leaved:  coroUesa;  capsuha 

1:  ti  B  flat,  or  B  moUe,  is  a  seioilone  three-celled,  three-valved.  Six  species,  natives 

atkEwtutal,  or  B  durum^    This  tenn,  of  the  £ast  Indies,  South  America^  and  the 

tfft  «o«  iDtiinates,  is  applied  to  the  fiat  Cape. 

'iQawQoat  of  their  supposed  softness  MOLLUSC  A,  in  zoology,  the  second  order 

ttniaeompariaoo  witn  the  efieet  of  of  the  Linn^an  class  vermes;  they  are  naked, 

iaMBiad  fharp  tones.  simple  animals,  not  included  in  a  shell ;  fus- 

^   -MtAUSNT.  4.  (flM//tfiw, Latin.)  Soften*  jinhed  with  tentacles  orairms;  for  the  mort 

'^j^  part  inhabitants  of  the  sea ;  by  their  natural 

jMWiJFlABLE.  a.  (fioni  mollify,)  That  .phoq>hor«acence  they  illuminate  in  a  consider- 

^tMf  kifiAeoBL  able  degpve  the  dark  abyss  of  waters,  and  ofteia 

BIOLUfiCATION.  f.  (from  moUify.)  reflect  their  corruacations  to  the  firmament. 

1-  ^wof  msUifytog  or  softening  (Bacon).,  See  Zoology  and  Vbrmxs. 

C  nefiaaoD;  rauigatioo  iShakspaare).  MOLOCH,  a  false  god  of  the  Ammonites, 

*KXiJJFJ£R.   ««    (fimn    mollify.)      1.  who  dedicated  their  children  to  him,  by  mak- 

TbattthiGk  lofteass    that   which  appcaaaa  in^  thcaai  '*  pass  through  the  fire,"    as  the 

i-^!f)*  9.  He  that  paeifies  or  mitigates.  acnptunes  express  it.    There  are  various  opi*- 

7«M(XLUFY.  0.  e.  (Mo//ta,  Latin.)    1.  oions  concemtns  thb  method  of  consecra* 

To  wften;  to  make  soft.     S.  To  assoajge  tioo.    Some  thinlc  the  children  leaped  over  a 

(is«8l).  3.  To  appease  $  topaeify;  toooiet  hre  sacred   to  Moloch;    others,   that    they 

iSptver),  4.  Toqoali^;  to  lesaen  any  tning  passed  between  two  fires;  and  others,  that 

'»J>'| « iwfdeiKHHne  (Ulawtndom).  they  were  really  burnt  in  the  fire,  by  way  of 

^0LLiri£SOSSIUM.  (M^lliius,  ftom  sacrifice  to  thUgpd.    There  U  foundation  for 

"^»a>^t)  Adiseaseof  the  bones,  in  which  each  of  these  opinions.     For,  first,  it  waa 

<kw  on  be  bent  without  fraotuciiig  them.  vaual  among  the  pagans  to  Instrate  or  purify 

voitixiM    VMfruisuBS.     A   pretema-  with  fiie;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  ex- 

^leftaeai  of  the  nails  that  often  acoom*  preasly  said,  that  the  inhabitanta  of  Sephar- 

fvao  ddsroHi*  vaim  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  An»- 

MOUjOY(Chailes,Eat|0»43c*cM<l«l  ftom  melech  and  Adramelech ;  much  such  deities 

Agoad  telly. io  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  as  Moloch  of  the  Ammonites. 

^ia  thecityof  Duhhn,  and  received  part  Moaea,  in  several  placca,  forbids  the  Israel** 

^  |)tB  adooBtkm  at  Trinity  ooUq|e  there,  of  itea  to  dedicate  their  children  to  this  god  as  the 

wbich  be  afierwarda  became  a  fellow.    At  hia  Ammonitea  did,  and  threatena  death  and  uttet 

intooottDg  to  Eogfaod  he  entered  himself  of  extirpation  to  such  persona  as  were  guilty  of 

(be  Mi4dle  Temple,  and  was  supposed  to  have  this  abominable  idolatry.    And  there  is  great 

^  a  Tciy  cottsioeffable  hand  in  the  writing  of  probability  that  the  Hebrews  were  much  ad- 

a  pcrkdioal  paper  called  Fog's  Journal ;  aa  dieted  to  the  worahip  of  this  deity ;    since 

sw>  noes  thai  tiaae  to  have  been  almost  tlie  Amos,  and  after  him  St.  Stephen,  reproaches 

<ole  author  of  anotlier  well  known  paper,  en-  them  with  having  carried  along  with  them 

ttdarf  GoBONm    Seme.     All    these  papers  into  the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  of  their  god 

giwteitiaioDv  of  aUong  abilities,  groat  depth  Moloch. 

^  onkmsnaiiig,  and  elearoess  of  reaaoningt  Sdomoa  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  upon  the 

^<>&iBg  «»§  *  cpttiidanbik  sxilti  ia  m  moMitof  Qlivcii  andMaiuisch^  along tiino 
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akn,  imtttled  his  impteiy  bjr  makiflg  h\s  dittiHer  bimadf ;  a  quantiry  of  it  tM 

ton    pass    through    the    fire   in    honour  of  treacle  intended  for  fermetitAUon    ^ 

Moloch.     It  was  chiefly    in  the  valley  of  great  uie  in  the  process,    and    ir>cr 

Tophet  and  Hinnom,  to  the  east  of  Jenisa-  considerably  the  quantity   of  sprrit 

Jeni,  that  tlie  Israelites  paid  their  idolatrous  proportion  in  regani  to  the   neiv  ma 

worship  to   this   false  god   of  the   Ammo*  notne  toofcreat. 
niied.  MOLX)SS[,  a  people  of  £piro9«  v 

There  are  various  sentiments  concerning  the  btted  that  part  of  tne  country  which  t 

telation  which  Moloch  had  to  the  other  pagan  Molossia  or  Molossus,  from    king  M 

divinities.  Some  believe  he  was  the  same  with  son  of  Pvrrhos  and  Andronnacbe.   T*! 

.  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well  known  that  human  try  had  the  bayof  Ambiacia  on  the  sc 

.  sacrifices  were  offered.      Others  suppose  him  the  country  of  the  Perrhsebeans  on  the 

•  to  be  Mercury;  others.  Mars;  others.  Mi-  dogs  of  the  place  were  famous*   and 

-thias;    and  others,  Venus.      Lastly,  others  the  name  of  MokMsi  aroona   the   Kc 

:take  Moloch  to  be  ihe  sun,  or  the  king  of  Dodona  was  the  capital  ot    the  coui 

-heaveo.  Moloch  was  likewise  called  Milkom ;  cording  to  some  wnteia.    Others,    Y 

as  appears  from  what  is  said  of  Solomon,  that  reckon  it  as  the  chief  city  of  1  hespro^ 

he  went  after  Ashtaroth  the  abomioaiion  of       MOLOSSUS,  a  son  of  P^rh  us  s 

>  the  Zidonians,  and  Milkom  the  abomination  dromache.     He  reigned  in  Kpirus   a 

of  the  Ammonites.  death  of  Helenus,  and  part  of  his  doi 

MOLORCHUS,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cle-'  received  the  name  of   Moloaara    fro\ 

.one,  who  received  Hercules  with  great  bos-  {PatuJ) 

.pitality.    The  hero,  to  repay  the  kindness  he        Molossus,  intheGrcek  and  Latin 

•received,  destroyed  the  Nemaean  lion,  which  a  foot  consisting  of  three  lona  syllable, 

4aid  waste    the   neighbouring  countnr,    and  uttc^trt,  canlabani,  viriuttm.    it  takes^  i 

therefore  theNenuean  games  instituted  on  this  either  from  a  dance  in  use  among  the 

occasion  are  to  be  understood  •  by  the  words  called  Molossi  orEpirotae;  or  frooi  ill 

•£iUdu8  Molorchu    There  were  two  festivals  pie  of  Jupiter  Molossus,  where   odes 

instituted  in  his  honour  called  Molorchcae.  aung,  in  which  this  foot  had  a  great  sbd 

MoLoacmjs,  in  the  Fabrtcian  system  of       MOLSHE1M,  a  town  in  France, 

entomology,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  N  EC  yd  a-  department  of  Lower  Rhine,  seated  < 

I»IS,  which  see.  Bru«ch,   10  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Strasbur] 

MOLOSSES,  Molasses,  or  Mel  asses,  S98  £.  of  Paris.     Xxm.  ?•  35  £.     1a 

.that  ^ross  fluid  matter  remaining  of  sugar  after  3S  N. 

tefiomg,  and  which  no  boiling  will  bring  to  a       MOLTEN.    The  part.  pass,  from  n 

consistence  more  solid  than  that  of  syrup;  ^  Molten    grease,    calleJ    also    \ 

haoce  also  called  sy  ru  p  of  sugar.    Properly,  FOiJNOER,orBooTFOtJNDER.In  vete 

molosses  are  only  the  sediment  of  one  kmd  of  language,  a  disease  produced   by  too 

sugar  called  chypre,  or  brown  sugar,  which  is  sudden,  or  powerful  exertions^  when  a 

•the  refuse  of  othn*  sugars  not  to  be  whitened  is  not  in  proper  condition :  as  in  stron] 

or  reduced  into  loaves.    Molosscs  are  much  severe  hunting,  long  and  speedy  journej 

used  in  Holland  for  the  preparation  of  tobacco,  hard  driving  in  carnages,  when  the  ai 

4md  also  among  poor  people  instead  of  sugar,  has  been  just  taken  from  grass  loaded 

:Therc  is  a  kind  of  brandy  or  spirit  made  of  impurities ;  just  out  of  a  dealer's  possei 

molosses ;  but  by  some  held  exceedingly  an-  full  of  light  flatulent  food  \  or  when  nati 

-wholesome.    See  below.  too  full  of  flesh,  for  violent  exercise^ 

Molosses  spirit  ;  a  very  clpan  and  pure  such  cases,*'  says  Taplin,  V  from  the  inl 

spirit,  much  used  in  England,  and  made  from  heat,  increased  circulation,  and  temporal 

cnolosses  or  common  treacle  dissolved  in  wa-  flammatioc,    the  fat  seated  upm  the  i 

ttf,  and  fermented  in  the  same  manner  as  malt  branes  in  various  parts  of  the  body  unde 

or  the  common  malt-spirit.   (See  Distill  a-  rarefaction  and  rapid  solution,  making  dii 

^lOtf.)    Molosses  spirit  coming  dearer  thaif  efforts  for  discharge  by  the  different  em 

-that  of  malt,  it  is  fretquently  met  vith  basely  tories.    The   proportion   nearest  the  v< 

julultemted  with  a  mixture  of  that  spirit,  and  becomes  absorbed,  and  there  is  producecl  i 

indeed  seldom  is  to  be  bought  without  some  degree  of  fever ;  another  part  makes  itfl 

•dash  of  it    Many  have  a  way  of  mixing  malt  jiearance  in  the  excreroentt;  a  third  poi 

in  the  fermenting  licj^uor ;  by  this  the  yield  of  fixes  upon  the  lungs,  and  obstructs  respuai 

the  whole  is  greatly  lucreased,  and  the  maker  to  these  a  laxation  of  the  intestinal  coni 

in  ay  assure  the  buyer  that  the  spirit  is  pure  as  succeeds ;  and,  lastly,  a  looseness,  or  sc 

it  ran  from  the  worm,     hi  most  of  the  nice  ing ;  so  that  in  the  present  instance  ^ve  pk 

cases  in  our  compound  distillery  the  molosses  perceive  the  possibility  of  almost  a  coaipl 

jpirit  supplies  the  place  of  a  pure  and  clean  tion  of  disorders  originating  in  a  single  ca 

spirit.    Our  cinnamon,  citaen,  and  other  fine  and  the  fouixiation  of  that  caue^-iodifl 

cordial  waters*   are  made  with  it;   for  the  tion. 

analt  spirit  woald  impart  to  these  a  very  dis-       **  A  little  reflection  upon  the  ineontrty 

agreeable  flavour.    M:oIosscs  spirit,  it  is  poasi-  tible  truth  of  this  observation  will  surely  |> 

hie,- the  vtaegar-makers  mav.  find  use  for ;  but  out  to  every  humane  master  and  lailhnu  j 

Ihe  most  tdvaotagcoos  of  all  its  uses  is  lo  the  vaot  tlie  great  danger  of  over-ridingi  dnvi 
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•  z^s^  m  booe  wfuitever  beyond  what  ^  The  work  besdo  by  the  iltcratlve  pimi 
f  ,-sx;:  :^  waaaxrj  ;  especnll  v  when  not  will  he  completed  by  the  gradual  effecu  o(  me 

^  tx^ktaoa  for  the  service  lie  raav  be  dinretics ;   and«  with  proper  attention  to  tht 

'  r'^i  3,  wkerbcf  on   the   torf,  field,  or  rules  laid  down,  the  horse  may  be  soon  pro- 

.    la  k  be  constantly  held  in  remem-  doced  in  good  state  and  condition.** 

:.-  "rr.  OR  (tones  are  mined  and  destroyed  The  forgoing  account  of  this  siuzular  dif* 

?'  -re^  tA  or^kct  than  hy  chance  or  acci-  ease  is  conformable  lo  that  of  Gibson ,  tiracken;' 

kr-.  Tio^gect  we  now 'treat  on  proves.  Wood,  and  other  veterans  of  the  old  school. 

BEfilsisMhcr,  the  absolute  necessity  of  Mr.  John  Lawrence  also  repeats  their  account 

•sn^eaSauB  pievions  to  a  course  of  con-  of  it,   ai^pords  principally  with    their  treat- 

sas^ask*   See  Co  VDIT I  oir.  ment,  and  asserts  that  be  has  ''repeatedly 

IVca^KBs,  obaciTcs  the  same  writer,  seen  it,  though  not  in  any  \efv  dangeroot 

2?  *  aineat  saigects  more  or  less  violent,  form  ;**  nay,  ttiat  when  a  ooy  ne  was  the 

i^r^ » Mr  state  and  condition  at  the  occasion  of  it  in  a  horse  encumbered  with* 

^  ^raask;  vaiyioe  in  all  in  proportion  flesh  and  fat,  having  ridden  htm  hard  in  hoi 

'^'iKaaaaEtafiectoa  by  the origmai  cause,  weather.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 

*  ^leacr  die  solndon  has  proved  most  that  the  latest  veterinary  writers  have  taken  an 
'T^  k  cCset  wfll  become  most  prcdomi-  notice  of  this  disease,  or  at  least  have  declii^ 
"^.i^raifeHice,  upon  the  bowels,  lungs,  treating  of  it  under  the  unscientific  and  vagus 
^c^iteBfif  die  blood  by  absorption.  In  appellation  of  molten  (i.  e.  melted)  grease. 
^  a%  pat  pain  attends  the  taxation  or  dbemical  tests  applied  to  this  matter  dis* ' 
^^       a  ike  second,  ^reat  difficulty  of  chafged  from  the  intestines  would  readily  de« 

Sb  die  expansion  of  the  lungs  cide  the  question  as  to  its  real  nature ;  which, 

i^ptoiiis  of  inflammation  there,  instead  of  hi,  we  rather  suspect  to  be  the 

K  Biaas  of  blood  is  generally  af«  coagulable  lymph   of  the  blood,  transuded 

*^  ari  ^RSemaiaraUy  kiaded,  fever  most  through  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  or  else  a  re» 

"n^^  ensue.    These  symptoms,  as  be-  dundancy  of  their  natural  mucus. 

^•Q«i,all  vary  in  difereiit  subjects;  MOLTO.  (Ital.)  Very,  or  Much.  A  woid 

'*  *twAogiimnonie  or  invariable  in  all,  used  in  music,   in  conjunction  with   some'' 

*^Hri9eDefa]  incorpoiatlon  of  a  ^r^y  other,  by  way  of  augmentation ;  as,  tnoUo  alU* 

"'^^  die  excrements,  nearly  similar  gro,  very  qiiick ;  moUo  adagtc^  very  slow. 

'  '«i0d  panicles  of  congealed  oil  in  MOLUCCA  ISLANDS,  islands  in  the  East* 

^*^^ ;  previoiss  to  the  entire  solution  ern  Indian  Sea,  These  valuable  islands,  striciLy 

'"casual  contents,  and  so  long  as  the  speaking,  oonsist  of  no  more  than  five :  via. 

"^^as  its  usual  form,  the  greasy  hoe  ap-  Ternate,  Timor,  or  Motir,  Tydor,  Machian, 

^^nanihe  snrfiice,  but  as  it  advances  and  Bachian;   but  Ambc^na,  Bonrso,  Ce« 

-  Wa  heeomcs  more  intimately  united,  ram,  and  several  others,  are  now  included  ia 

'^*«eaaB  ever  these  symptoms  are  per-  the  name  of  Moluccas.    The  five  former  are « 

^  pBSfa  methods  diould  oe  taken  to  re-  not  out  of  sight  of  each  other,  and  lie  all  of' 

^axe  fiom  the  threatening  oppression,  them   within    the   compass   of    twenty-five 

=^  naeaations  as  the  precfommant  cir-  leagues.      They  are    famous  for   producing' 

"sfiaees  direct;  at  any  rate  let  plentiful  several  sorts  of  valuable  spices,  but  especially 

'^^  be  the  first  step  to  reduce  present,  or  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and  are  under  the  do« 

*^9  «iproaelBng,  inflammation.    If  fever  minion  of  three  kings.    Their  coasts  are  ten* 

«*'aicQaie  on  too  rapidly,  give,  as  soon  derod  very  dangerous  by  sands' and  shelves* 

<  =nTifftances  wiH  permit,  mild  laxative  They  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Chinese, 

"f^,  ifid  more  powerful  if  the  strength  of  fell  next  under  the  Javanese,  were,  in  process 

'<^««fllailow  it.  of  time,  subdued  by  the  Malayans;  and  the 

"Tsattennafee  die  blood,  reliere  the  lungs,  Mahometans  had  begun  to  settle  in  them,  and 

-ii^dl  the  load  from  the  eirculation,  as  convert  the  inhabitants  to  their  religion  but 

^a  i»  fltitigate  aH  symptoms  of  fever  (if  a  very  little  while  before  thev  were  discovered 

m^oe  are),  adopt  a  cooling  plan  of  treat-  by  the  Portuniese.    Their  cnief  riches  consist 

>e^  vfth  the  assistance  of  hran  water  or  in  cloves :    they  have  extraordinaiy   parrots,- 

*anFddeeoetioo,  especially  if  the  lungs  are  which  exceed  in  beauty  those  of  the  West 

^  qpyused,  or  die  approach  of  inflam-  Indies :  and  many  birds  of  paradise.     They 

^^101  sppfcfaended.     The  appetite  must  also  have  also  almonds,  and  coarse  tobacco.     Dur- 

>  Kteaid  to,  and  solicited  in  every  stage  of  ing   their  wars  with    the  Portuguese,    they 

^  tease  by  eomfortable  mashes.**  burnt  all  their  clove-trees,  retired  to  the  moun- 

'^^•vioai  the  predominant  symptoms  sob-  tains  and  deserts,  and  forbad  selling  any  thing 

^V;  Mr.Ttpfin  recommends  to  proceed  to  a  to  ihat  nation  on  pain  of  death  :  a  probibi- 

^^f*  4  nntd  onrging  bdls,  goin^  regularly  tton  which  reduced  them  to  great  extremity. 

^^^^  tbiee  ooses,  at  soeh  periods  as  are  Though  they  burnt  the  cloves  out  of  despair, 

^i^ited  10  the  strength  of  the  horse.    In  their  ashes  so  enriehed  the  soil  that  it  proifloced 

>  ^&fs,  after  working  off  the  last  dose  too,  cloves  in  greater  abundance  than  ever  in  a  few 

*?s»!9scnicttd  to  begin  upon  warm  diure^  years.    Many  of  these  islands  had  their  parti- 

^.  «dl  goaded  with  aroouiticsj  giving  one  cnlar  kings,  but  all  snbject  to  the  king  of  Tcr« 

<*^«Draifl9teafortii%ta[t.  oate^  and  they  served  under  him  toievengis 
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|he.  dcfth  Qf  kiog  AeriQ^i  who  w;|s  twcbe-  9^mt  procefl>  not  carried  ao  €^r  z  it  i 

pusly  murdered  oy  the  Poriueuese.     Thif  also  wpeneTer  a  platie  of  lin  is  plunge 

great  king*8  name  was  Cacbil  Babu,  Aerio*9  solution  of  molybdic  acid, 

lird  son.     He  allowed  the  Dutch  to  trade  3    The  peroxyd  is  obtainfid  \^  disti 

hevt  'y,  in  1599  entered  into  a  strict  friendship  parts  of  diluied  nitric  acid  repeatedly  o 
with  them,  and  they  assisted  him  to  shake  off    inoJymbdena  iu  powder.    A  while  nil 

the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  behin^^  composed  of  sulphuric  and  o 

'  MOLUCCENSE  LIGNUM.    See  Lie*  acids.    A  little  pure  water  washes  a 

ifVH  PAVAyAE.  sulphuric  acid,  and  molybdic   acid 

MOLY,  in  botany.    See  Allium.  behind.    This  acid  has  at  first  a  iwhite 

'  MOLYBDA^rS*  (mo/yMaj).   Safts  formed  but  when  melted  and  uiblioied   ii  t 

by  the    union    of   the   molybdic    acid  with  yellow. 

qifferent  bases:    thus,   mplybdat  of  alumin^  Mulybd«num  combines  readily   w 

moiybdat  of  antimony,  &c.  phur,    and   the  compound  has    exac 

MoLYBDAT  OF  LEAP.     ScePiUMBUM.  properties  of  molybdasna,  the  suhstanc< 

MOLYBD^N UM ,  in  mineralogy,  agenus  Schcele  decompounded.  MolymbdAin«i  i 

ojf  the  class  metals.    Bhieish  grey,  not  tarnish-  fore  suiphuret  of  qiolylxienun).     The 

ing,  brittle,  not  magnetic,  composed  of  scaly  that  Scheele  obtaiucd  from  it   molybd 

panicles  coherluz  together;    specific  gravity  was,  that  the  metal  combined    vrich 

^,500}  nearly  Lnfifsible,  gradually  becoming  during  his  process.  Sulphuret  of  qnolybc 

fT  white,  volatile  Q(xyd  when  heated,  which  m|iy  be  formed  also  by  distillimii  tqgetf] 

witli  borai^  forms  a  violet,  and  with  microcos-  part  of  molybdic  acid  and  five  parts  of  su 

inic  salt  a  green  glass ;  partly  soluble  in  sul-  Molybdenum  is  also  capabls  ot  combinin 

phuric  acid,  and  giving  the  solution  a  green  phosphorus. 

and  then  a  blue  colour.    One  species  only;  Few  of  the  alloys  of  this  metal  hav^ 

M.  vulgare,  common  molybdsenum;   molyb*  hitherto  examined, 

daena ;  molybdenite ;  suljihurised  molybdxna.  It  seems  capable  of  imiting  with  gold, 

Sdimeisser;  sulphuret  ot  molybdaenay  Thorn-  alloy  is  probauly  of  a  white  colour.     It 

aon  i  wasserbl^,  Werner,    Found  in  France,  bines  readily  with  platinum  in  tlie  state 

Sjiain,  Sweden,. Saxony,  Siberia,  and  Iceland,  oxyd.    The  compound  is  fusible*    Its  s)^ 

in  gangues  of  feldspar,  lithomarse,  or  quartz,  gravity  is  SO,QOO. 

generally  in  masses  consisting  bt  small  grains  The  alloys  of  molybdenum  with  silver, 

Sffglutinatcd  together*  sometimes  crystallised  in  and  copper,  are  metallic  and  friable  ; 

8ix-^ded  tables ;  colour  light  lead-grey,  with  with  lead  and  tina^e  powders  which  cann 

sometimes  a  shadoof  red  i  streak  blueisb-grey,  fused.    Several  other  combinations  have 

xneiallic;  powder  hlueish  ;  soft,  opake,  stain-  made  both  by  Hielm  and  Ricbter;   but  ai 

i^g^c  fingers,  and  feeling  a  liule  greasy  to  the  metals  which  they  tried  were  allovcd  not 

tQuch  ;  texture  lamellar,  with  the  foliations  molybdoinum,  but  with  molymboic  acid, 

thin,  incurved,  and  slightly  flexible:    with  cannot  be  considered  as  by  any  means 

'vi^arm  nitric  acid  it  efifervesces,  leaving  a  grey  same  with  the  alloys  formed  by  molybdse 

oxyd  undissolved  ^  before  the  blow-pipe  ii  eva-  itself, 

pprates  io  white  sulphureous  vapours ;  specific  Asssy  and  ^«a/y4ti.-^Thc  inost  usual 

gravity  from  4,609  to  4,738  ;  contains,  of  decomposing  the  sulphuret  of  molybd 

Molybdaenum     -     -    -    -    6Q  is  by  detonation  with  nitre :  but  by  this  m 

Sulpnur    •    ^    .    *    «i    •   40  the  mol^rbdic  acid  becomes  so  intimately  c 

"^^^  bined  with  pot-ash  as  to  render  it  extrei 

« difficult  by  subsequent  operations  to  obt 

[  The  yellow  lead  ore,  Of  molybdat  of  lead,  at  The  best  method  of  proceeding  therefore 

!^  b  called  by  Thomson,  seems  rather  to  be  a  pears  to  be  the  foUowmg. 

species  of  lead  than  of  molybdaenum,  and  will  a.  To  one  part  of  finely  pulveriaed  mo 

hence  be  found  arranged  under  the  article  daena  add  foiu  or  dvt  parts  of  moderately 

Plumbum.          ^  luted  nitric  acid,  and  distil  the  mixture  nc 

'  Front  the  exnerimeots  (jf  Mr.  Hatchet,  it  to  dryness  :  then  return  the  contents  of  the 

f(^Ilows  that  molybdaenum  is  capable  of  com-  ceiver  into  the  retort,  add  soo^  more  ni 

bining  with  (bur  dificreni- proportions  of  oxy*  acid,  and  proceed  a  second  tii;ne  lo  distiilatif 

ften,  and  of  forming  four  oxyds ;  namely,  1.  repeat  this  for  three  or  four  times  till  the  ir 

The  black;   8.  the  blue;  3.  the  green,   to  luble  matter  in  the  retort  is  as  white  as  cbj 

whirh  Mr.  Hatchet  has  siven  the  name  of  Then  pour  off  the  supernatant  Quid,  and  wi 

n^olybdous  acid  i  and,  4.  toe  yellow  or  white,  the  white  matter  repeatedly  In  warm  wai 

or  the  molybdic  acid.  addins  the  washings  to  the  other  fluid. 

I ,  The  protoxydj  or  black  oxyd,  may  be  ob-  b.  Evaporate  the  residual  fluid  to  a  moder 

tained  by  mixing  nmlybdic  acia  with  charcoal  degree  of  concentration,  and  then  pour  inaj 

|><>wder  in  a  crucible,  and  applying  heat.    A  xi>onia:  the  first  portions  will  occasion  a  p 

blaok  mast  remains,  which  is  the  black  oxyd.  cipitation ;  but  by  adding  more  aiBO^ooiaai 

It' seems  to  contain  onlya  veiyr  minute  quaor  assisting  the  process  by  a  gentle  warmth,  t 

tity  of  oxygen,  lyhole  preciptca.te  will  be  re-disiolved :  th< 

h  Th^  \)\w  oxyA  ipay  be  obtaioed  by  tH?  ^  drop  in  strong  nitipc  a^  |9  co0pU(e  \i^  sMi 
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-SBifAeilafiyaBdaiwUtepMcipilAlewan  FUmstetd,  tllfe  Uiiffs  asKonooier,  which  lie 

i  wpra^  wtick  k  ID  be  tcpanted  by  the  kept  up  fivr  severml  y«ars.    la  l683  he  foriofd 

:  s,  ad  waibed  b  warm  ivatcr.  a  dosi^Q  of  erecting  a  PhikwephiceS  Society  et 

c   T^  If  ill  ml  floiii  with  the  WMhinp  Dubiin,  in  imitptioo  of  the  Royftl  Society  u 

trca  iB^  Kgetfacf  now  oontaioA  annnoniB  I^Huipn ;  and,  by  the  oonntenance  and  en^ 

miiic  and  sulphunc  acids,  the  courasement  of  sir  William  Petty,  who  ac- 

—  anaca  from  the  oraenation  of  oepted  the  office  of  president,  b^gpn  a jweekly 

m  the  oie.  Nitrat  of  fa«ryte  being  meeting  that  v?ar,  when  onr  atitnor  wat  «p- 

a.4  mcipitatioQ  of  sulphated  haryte  pointed  their  hrst  secretary, 
n^  A-oB  the  aiDoant  of  which  the        Mr.  Molyneax's   leputation  for  learning 

ealphar  io  the  ore  is  readily  in-  recommended  him,   in  1664,  to  the  notioa 

and  favour  of  the  first  great  duke  of  Ofmood^ 

mailer  obtained  in  processes  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;   by.  whose 

is  molybdic  acid  with  a  little  influence  chiefly  he  was  appointOKl  that  year, 

■tt  now  be  dissolved  in  strong  jointly  with  sir  William  Aobinson,  surveyor* 

sa4  the  solution  subsequently  general  of  the  king*s  building*  and  works,  and 

|6  tiaaca  its  weight  of  water:  chief  engineer. 

K  now  cautioasly  added  to  pci^        in  1695,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal 

,  dKiron  trill  graooaliy  falidowa  Society  at  London ;  and  that  year  he  W4S  sent 

af  yaOow  «9iyd.  by  the  government  to  view  the  most  consideiw 

fiquor  of  tht  preceding  process  aole  fortresses  in  Flanders.    Accord inglv  he 

d  to  liiyoeM,  the  salt  thus  pro^-  trarelled  through  that  country  and  Hollandt 

he   atroogly  treated  in    a  glass  with  part  of  Germany  and  France  "^  and  car- 

sL  afl  the  svloMt  of  ammonia  is  ex-  rying  with    him  leuers  of  recommendation 

«ltt papains  behind  is  a  black  blistered  from  Flamstced  to  Cassinl,  he  was  introduced 

by  ahatnction  with  nitric  acid  is  to  him,  and  others,  the  most  eminent  astro»i 

a  ydkw  powder,  which  is  pore  nomers  in  the  several  places  through  which 

^       —  he  passed. 

*««lv  aBtenal  obiection  to  this  method  -      Soon  after  his  return  from  abroad,  heprtntr 

*  Wn  that  the  molybdnna  exists  in  its  ed  at  Dublin,  in  1()S6,  his  Seiothcricum  Tele* 
■"■ne  in  the  ore,  bat  u  obtained  in  the  scopium,  containing  a  Description  of  the 
*«(^  stale  of  aoid:  and  as  the  amount  Structure  and  use  of  a  Telescopic  Dial,  iiw 

*  %  m  molybdic  acid  has  not  yet  been  vented  by  him :  another  edition  of  which  was 

nw^  ihia  noalyais  is  at  best  only  an  ap»  published  at  London  in  17^- 

*VBBD  to  a  trae  knowledge  of  the  ingrer        In  1688  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Dublin 

'Ve  ^oiCy  so  long  as  we  remain  igno-  was  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  confusion 

^  •''4e  eaaspositioo  of  molybdie  acid.  of  the  times.  M  r.  Molyoeox  had  distinguished 

'"■)«  the  metal  nor  any  of  its  preparations  himself  as  a  member  of  it  from  the  beginning, 

^sabene  been  made  use  of.  and  presented  several  discourses  upon  curious 

i^LYBDENITE.  See  Moi,t8danum.  sul^ts;  some  of  which  were  transmitted  to 

JlOLYNEUX  (William),     an  excellent  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and  afterwards 

loeiaa  and  nstronomer,  was  born  at  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactious,   In 

in  lG6&     After  the  usual  grammar  l6b9,  amon^  great  numbers  of  other  Protca* 

s,  whseh  he  had  at  home,  he  wu  en«  tants,  he  witMie^  from  the  disturbances  in 

Mt  tf  ^  oniverHty  of  that  city.    Here  he  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  severities  of  TyM 

^mpoked  himaelt  by  the  probitv  of  has  conners  gmrefnment ;  and  after  a  short  stay  at 

aesen,  as  well  as  by  the  strength  of  his  London   he  fixed  himself  with  his  family  at 

?M :  sad  having  made  a  remarkable  progress  Chester.    In  this  retirement  he  employed  lum- 

^mhaiical  learniii|S»  and  particularly  in  the  self  in  putting  together  the  materiab  he  had 

■»  pUBsofhy,  tts  It  was  then  called,  after  some  time  before  preparMl  for  his  Dioptrics* 

i^-^em spent  in  thia  university,  he  was  sent  in  which  he  was  much. assisted  by  Mr.  Flam^ 

'^is  Laodmi,  where  he  waa  admitted  into  steed  ;  and  in  August  l6gQ,  be  went  to  Lon* 

veUddk  Temple  io  l67&*    Here  hesnent  don  to  put  it  to  the  press,  whese  the  sheeta 

^  ican»  in  the  Hudy  of  the  laws  oi  hia  were  revised  by  Dr.  Halley*  who,  at  our  ao* 

^■t^.  Bntihe  beat  or  his  genus  lay  strongly  thor*s  ref|uest,  gave  leave  ibr  printing,  in  the 

^iw  ■Bihsmatical  «md  philosophical  itodies}  appendix,  his  celebrated  Theorem  for  flndinf^ 

at  MS  St  the  nairenity  he  conceived  a  dis-  the  Foci  of  Optic  Glasses.    Acoocdingly  the 

-•(isiciH^ic  learning,  and  tell  into  the  me*  book  came  out,  l6g9.  in  4io,  under  the  title  ai 

^fl{M6acoo.  Dioptriea  Nova:  a  Treatise  of  Dioptrics,  in: 

iaasiai  to  Iretnod  in  1678,  he  shortly  two  parts  $  wherein  the  various  effects  and  ap» 

^  avM  Loey  the  daughter  of  sir  William  pearances  of  spherical  glasses,  both  convex  and 

Wie,  Ike  fcing*a  altomey^geoefal.    Being  ooncave,  single  and  combined,  in  teiaseopaa 

^«f  an  easy  fortune,   he  cootinued  to  and  microscopes,  together  with  their  useful ocsa 

*t^  luwelf  in  prceecqtiM  such  branches  in  many  concerns  of  human  liie,  are  ex*. 

^  maal  ami  experifncnul  philosophy  as  niaiued."    He  gai«  it  the  title  of  Dioptriea 

*^  aax  agreeable  to  his  Cancy ;  in  wnicK  Nova,  both  because  it  was  alaaeat  wholly  new, 

*A*Mnfks>iiig  the  gieatest  share,  he  began,  y^rj  Itttk  beir^  bosrowed  from  other  wrifceia» 

WKi^ipstticmywmfpQiidGaoewaihMfi  aiylhiWiii«6Uwa9Uit6nlhoQkthi»ap|iearedi 
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in  EDgVuh  upon  the  tabject.    The  work  con-  ment  of  them,  and  was  paiticuTa riy  en 

taint  several  of  the  most  generally  useful  pro-  in  the  years  17S3,  17S4,  and  I7?d,  in  | 

|iositions  for  practice,  demonstrated  in  a  clear  ing  the  method  of  making  telesco}^cs  ; 

an<f  easy  manner,  for  which  reason  it  was  for  which  instruments,  of  his  owrn    maki 

snaov  yeara  used  by  the  artificers :  and  the  se-  had  presented  to  John  the  5th^   king  c 

cond  part  is  very  entertaining^  cspecialljr  in  the  tus»l. 

history  which  he  gives  of  the  several  optical  in-  Being  soon  after  appointed  a  com  mil 

•traroentSy  and  of  the  discoveries  made  by  ofthe  admiralty,  he  became  so  engaged  ii 

them.  lie  affairs,  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  pur:»u< 

Before  he  left  Chester  he  lost  his  lady,  who  enquiries  any  farther,  as  he  intended, 

died  soon  after  she  had  brought  him  a  son.  Ill-  therefore  gave  his  papers  to  Dr.  Hobert  S 

nets  had  deprived  her  of  her  eye-sight  12  years  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge,  1 

before,  that  is,  soon  after  her  marriage ;  from  ne  invited  to  make  use  of  his  house  and 

which  time  she  had  been  veij  sickly,  and  ratusof  instruments,  in  order  to  finish  w I 

afflicted  with  great  pains  in  her  nead.  had  left  imperfect.    But  Mr.  Molyneux 

As  soon  as  tne  public  tranquillity  was  settled  €oon  after,  Dr.  Smith  lost  the  opportaniti 

in  his  native  country,  he  returned  home ;  and,  however  supplied  what  was  wanting  froi 

upon  the  convening  of  a  new  parliament  in  Hnygens  and  others,  and  published  the  % 

10^2,  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for  in  his  Complete  Treatise  of  Optic?8. 

the  city  of  Dnblin.    In  the  next  parliament.  MOMBAZA,  or  Monbaza,    a   tovi 

in  1695,  he  was  ehosen  to  represent  the  uni-  Africa,  in  an  island  of  the  same  nanne,  w 

versity  there,  and  continued  to  do  so  to  the  end  ^astle  and  a  fort ;  seated  on  the  eastern  c 

of  his  life }  that  learned  body  having  lately  opposite  to  the  country  of  Mombeza  in  I 

conferred  on  him  the  degree  ot  doctor  of  laws,  gucbar,  70  miles  south  of  Melinda,  and  su| 

He  was  likewise  nominated  by  the  lord-lieu-  to  Portugal.      Lon.  48.  0  E.  Lat.  44.  O  ^ 

tenant  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  for-  Mom  baza,  a  country  of  Africa  in  Zan 

icited  estates,  to  which  employment  was  an-  bar,  stibject  to  the  Portuguese,  from  wh< 

nexed  a  salary  of  6OOI.  a  year;  but  looking  they  export  slaves, ^k),  ivory,  rice,  flesh, 

upon  it  as  an  mvidious  office,  he  declined  it.  other  provisions,  with  which  they  supply 

In    1698,  he  publishcxi  The  Case  of  Ire-  settlements  in  Brasil.    The  king  of  this  cc 

land  stated,  in  regard  to  its  being  bound  by  try  being  a  Christian,  had  a  quarrel  with 

acts  of  Parliament  made  in  England:     in  Portuguese  governor,  took  the  casde  bv  assa 

which  it  is  supposed  he  has  delivered  all,  or  turned    Mahometan,    and  murdered  all 

most,  that  can  be  !»aid  upon  this  subject,  with  Christians,  in  \6Sl ;  but  in  I7tO  they  bees 

great  clearness  and  strength  of  reasoning.  masters  of  the  territory  again. 

Among  many  learned  persons  with  whom  MOME,  *.    A  dull,  stupid  blockhead 

he  maintained  correspondence  and  friendship,  stock ;  a  post  (Shakspeare), 

Mr.  Locke  was  in  a  particular  manner  dear  to  MOMENT,  i .    {moment,  Fr.  momeniu 

him,  as  appears  from  their  letters.    In  the  Lat.)     1.  Consequence ;  importance ;  we igl 

above  mentioned  year,  which  was  the  last  of  value  {Bentley).  2.  Force;  impulsive  weigl 

our  author's  life,  ne  made  a  ^journey  to  Eng-  actuating  power  {Ben  Jomon).    3.  An  in 

land,  on  purpose  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  great  visible  particle  of  time  (Prior). 

man ;  and  not  long  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  Mombkt,  in  time,  is  sometimes  taken  i 

he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  stdne,  which  an  extremely  small  |>art  of  duration ;  but,  m< 

terminated  his  existence.  properly,  it  is  only  an  instant  or  termination 

Besides  the  three  works  already  mentioned,  limit  in  time,  like  a  noint  in  geometry.-  Ml 

viz.  the  Sciotherieum  Telesconium,  the  Dioii-  laurin's  Fluxions,  vol.  1,  pa.  245, 

irica  Nova,  and  the  Case  of  Ireland  staled;  Mo  mehts,  in  the  new  doctrine  of  infinit 

he  published  a  great  number  of  pieces  in  the  denote  the  indefinitely  small  parts  of  qua 

Philosophical' Transactions,  which  arc  con-  tiiy;  or  they  are  the  same  with  what  are  oih< 

tained  in  the  volumes  14,  16,  16,  18,  I9,  20,  wise  called  infinitesimals,  and  differences, 

St,«2,  23,26,  «9,  several  papers  commonly  increments  and  decrements;    being  the  m 

in  eacn  volume.  mentary  increments  or  decrements  of  quanti 

Molyneux  (Samuel),  son  of  the  former,  considered  as  in  a  continual  flux, 

was  born  at  Chester  in  July  1689;  and  e<lu-  Moinenu  are  the  generarivc  principles  i 

eated  with  great  care  by  his  father,  according  magnitude:  they  have  no  determined  magn 

to  the  plan  laid  down  bv  Locke  on  that  sub-  tudc  of  their  own ;  but  are  only  inceptive  < 

ject.     When  his  father  dird,  he  fell  under  the  magnitude. 

management  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  Thomas  Molv-  Hence,  as  it  is  the  same  thing,  if,  instead  c 

neux,  an  excellent  scholar  and  physician  at  these  moments,  the  velocities  of  their  inciease 

Dublin,  and  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  and  decreases  be  made  use  of,  or  the  nnit 

Locke,  who  executed  his  trust  so  well,  that  i^uanti ties  that  are  proportional  to  such  veloci 

Mr.  Molyneux  became  afterwards  a  most  po-  ties;  the  method  of  proceeding  which  con 

lite  and  accomplifhed  gentleman,  and  was  made  siders  the  motions,  changes,  or  floxions  0 

secretary  to  George  "the  3d  when  prince  of  quantities,  is  denominated,  by  sir  Isaac  New 

Wales.     Astronomy  and  optics  being  his  fa-  ton,  the  Method  of  Fluxions, 

▼onrite  studies,  as  thevhad  been  his  father's.  Moment,  in  the  doctrine  of  italics,  <te- 

Iw  pngtetMl  many  aeheaiet  for  the  advance^  nolcl  the  product  of  any  Ibipe  into  tbeperpen* 
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of  lis  (fiicctkm  from  Ac  hoAj  genns  of  the  class  ares,  order  pics.     Biff 

■rvkdbhids.  strong,  slightly  curved,  serrate  at  the  edges  ;^ 

MOMENTA LLY.  md,  {trnm  momentum,  nostrils    feathered,    tongue    feathered;     tail 

L^  htistmDtat  {Browne).  wed^»    feet  gressorial.     One   species  only, 

M.01i£XTA'N£OUS.  Mo'MENTANT.a.  M.  Brasiliensis,   Brasilian  motmot,  affording 

m.jt^tn,   Lsft.     imomenianie,  French.)  two  varieties.    The  one  is  ornamented  with  4 

Le^s>Ba  Moment  (Bactm).  '  bright  green  above,  below  with  a  more  ob- 

WfffifTARY.  a.  (from  moment,)  Last-  scare  shade  of  the  same  colour :  size  that  of  a 

cfniflBBit;  flone  in  a  moment  {Dry"  pie,  or  about  seventeen  inches  from  the  tip  of 

4b.      the  bill  to  that  of  the  tail :  bill  conic,  bent  a 

ii'lENTOUS.    «.      (from  momrnttim,  little  downwards,  and  serrated  upon  the  edgea 

Ir  iafORsot  3  w«ig|bty;  of  consequence  of  both  mandibles :  toes  three  before  and  one 

t^, behind;    fore- toes  closely  united  almost  the 

^J^itEyrUM,  in  mechanics,  signifies  the  whole  lensth.    The  other  variety  differs  more 

I,  or  the  euanttty  of  motion  considerabiy  in  its  colours.  *  Both  are  distin- 
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quantity  of  motion  considerably 
2  1 19^  ^ody;  which  is  always  equal  to  guished  from  all  other  birds  by  having  the 
:fs  nsm  ^  matter  multiplied  into  the  ve*  two  middle  ftathers  of  the  tail  quite  naked  of 
kc&  «.  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  may  be  their  vanes  for  about  an  inch,  at  a  small  dis- 
cs^ jed  a  ft  lectangie  under  the  quantity  of  tance  from  their  extremity. 
n^xmk  vefecicy.     See  Force>  Quan-  Some  have  imagined  that  this  nakedness  of 
T^r:  vvoTiov,   and  Dynamics.  the  feathers  of  the  tail  of  this  bird  was  not  thq 
-«Lii!XROiCA.    Male  baluim  apple.   In  production  of  nature,  but  was  owing  to  the 
^ssTT.  i  BBDas  of  the  class  monoecia,  order  caprice  of  the  animal  in  tearin{^  away  the  vanes 
^^3.  yiAt :  calyx  live-cleft ;  coral  five-  from  that  part  of  the  stalk  which  is  seen  bare. 
Ibbchis    three ;    anthers  cohering.  In  the  young  of  this  genus,  however,  natural- 
alvx    fiv»-cleft  i     cofol    five-parted'}  ists  have  observed  that  the  vanes  of  these  fea* 
>%  i^B»defi;    pome  opening  elastically,  thers  are  a oite  entire,  and  that,  as  they  advance 
Eif^t  species :  the  following  are  to  their  adult  state,  they  gradually  grow  shorter 

and  shorter,  till  at  last,  in  old  age^  they  alto* 

Common  balsam  apple,  gether  disappear. ' 

labereled ;    leaves    glabrous.  These  birds  inhabit  South  America :    they 

^m  in  a  spreading  palmate  manner,  are  very  difiicult  lo  tame,  because  they  live 

^aeloo-ltke  siem,  sending  out  many  upon  insects,  which  cannot  easily  be  procnred 

*^Aa  with  tendrils.    A  native  of  In*  soifable  tn  their  taste.    Thev  ere  extremely 

-  c*^g  in  Jane  and  July.  The  Indians  shy  and  timid  when  old ;    and,  if  then  in  cap« 

^^r  aia  rolnerary;  for  which  purpose  tivity,  invariably  refuse  dU  kinds  of  food.  From 

"^open  tiie  unripe  fruit,  and  infuse  it  in  their  solitary  habits,  they  never  go  in  flocks, 

^  eo,  which  they  expose  to  the  snn  for  nor  even  in  pairs  ;  and  are  hardlv  ever  seen  but 

^4mtill  h  acquires  a  red  colour.    The  oil  in  the  midst  of  large  forests,  where  they  hop 

's  iRpaced  ia  applied  to  wounds  by  being  among  the  lower  branches,  or  upon  the  p^rouna. 

'*n4  oa  eotion,  and  is  esteemed  tne  best  They  are  almost  altogether  incapable  of  flight, 

^-aaiicoext  to  the  balsam  of  Mecca.   '  and  therefore  generally  build  their  nests  upon 

^  M.dHvantia.     Hairy  momordica.  Ftuit  the  ground  in  the  deserted   holes  of  some  of 

'rix,  tobercM,  white,  yellow  or  ereen  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds.    The  nest  consists  of 

'<«i^de;  withio,  verv  red  and  fleshy,  one-  a  few  withered  blades  of  grass,  on  which  they 

^  barsiii«  etetically:  a  native  of  the  deposite  their    eg«  to  the  number  of  two. 

^Indies;  &wers  in  Jone  and  July.  These  birds  are  described  b^  Edwards  under 

i-}i.  kflb.  Egyptian  momordica.  Fruit ob«  the  name  of  Brasilian  saw-billed  rollers »  and 

'K,  bairy,  with  chain* like  angles,    three-  by  Marcgrave  in  his  Natural  History  of  Brasil 

^  with  a  white  ilaceid  esculent  pulp,  of  they  are  called  guira-guainumhi. 

f*atsi{iNiilavoor.  A  native  of  Arabia  and  the  MOMUS,  the  eooof  pleasantry  among  the 

Ulfite:  flowers  in  July  and  August.  ancienU,  son  of  Nox,  according  to  Hesiod: 

i  M.  dateriom.  Elastic  momordica.  Offi*  He  was  continually  emploved  in  satirizing  the 

*4Lciiiciiom.  Fruit  oblong,  smooth,  bristly:  jcods,  and  whatever  they  did  was  freely  turned 

^BKclttoge  its  eolonr ;  but  when  ripe  quits  into  ridicule.     Vulcan,  Minerva,  Venus,  &cw 

*»^edflidr«  and  casts  oat  the  seeds  and  juices  all  alike  experienced  the  shafu  of  his  censure 

^^imlence.  It  is  the.. dried  juice  of  the  and  ridicule.    Such  liberal  reflections,  bow« 

^-n  tbt  forais  the  elaterium  of  the  shops,  ever,  upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that  Mo- 

eiiitk  oioit  powerful  cathartic  in  the  whole  mus  was  driven  from  heaven.    He  is  eenerally 

■sanmcdtea.    See£i.ATisiUM  and  Cv-  represented  raising  a  mask  from  his  lace,  and 

^v$  A  Git  ST  IS*                                          ^  holdine  a  small  figure  in  his  hand. 

HSi  tiMse  pbnta  may  be  propagatrd  by  sow-  MON  A,  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hi- 

sstiieittdiio  hotbeds  in  tne  same  inanner  hernia,  anciently  inhabited  by  a  number  of 

scoaiier-seeda  ;  and  they  require  the  same  Dmids.     It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 

mim  »  the  cucumber  plant  afterwards,  modern  island  of  Anglesey,  and  by  others  the 

Tk  &m  dnce  aoru   are  ornamental  stove  island  of  Man. 

^;  the  last  will  thrive  in  open  borders.  Mona,    an   island   of    the    Baltic    Sea^ 

JiOttOIDS.    AAoHiiot.     Ia  zoology,  a  south- west  of  the  islaqd  of  Zealnodr  Mbjeci 
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t»  DenoMrk*    Loo.   18*   80  E.   LaU  55.  ^  MCyyABCH.  i,  Qth^nff.)  I .  A  pwnoot 

90  N.  invested  with  absolute  auinority  j  a  kins  {Tem» 

MoNA.    SealHCHCOLM.  fUy,    8.  Ooc  sapcriour  to  the  rest  of  tSc  laiDe 

MO'NACHAL.  a.  (monoco/^Fivnch.)  Mo^  kind.    3.  ('resident  {.Skaktptorty 
vasiic ;  relating;  to  mouksy  or  conventual  orders.         MONA'ACHAL.    a.    (from   wummd.) 

MO'NACHISM-  #.  (flMiMcAiifliff  French.)  Suiting  a  monarchy  r^al  ^  jw-inoely  \  imperial 

Thesuteof  monks;  the  monastic  life  {Milton). 

MONACX),  a  small  but  handsome  and       MONA'BCHICAL.  a.  OuM«eX"^0  Vetted 

strong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  iu  a  single  ruler  iBrown^ 
with  a  castle«  citadel,  and  a  gpod  harbour.        7oM(>NARCHlS£.o.fs.(frommoJMrcA.) 

It  is  sealed  on  a  cragg;y  rock,  and  has  its  owa  To  plav  the  king  (5AaAipes«re). 
yrince,  under  the  protection  of  France.    Loo.       MONARCHY,  a  Urge  state  goveroed  by 

7*  33  £•    Lat.  43.  48  N.  one ;  or  a  state  where  the  supreme  power  is 

MO'NAD.  Mo'MAOB.  f.  (m«mV)    An  in-  lodgied  in  the  hands  of  a  siftgle  person.    Ihe 

divisible  thing.    See  Lbibvitsiav  9UII»o-  word  cornea  from  the  Greek   ^MMirX'W*  oo< 

SOFHT.  who  governs  alone;  formed  of  ^aimim   m/si, 

MONADELPHIA.       {jm^  and  oliXfof,  and  cpxit  iaipmiMi,  govenuncot.**    Of  die 

one  brotherhood.)    The  name  of  the  sixteenth  three  ionns  of  government,  via.  democracy, 

class  in  the  Lino^n  qrstem  of  botany.    Com-  aristocracy,  end  monarchy,  the  last  is  the  moft 

prehendiiig  those  plants  which  have  herma-  powerful,  all  the  sinews  of  gnvernoient  being 

phrodileflowers,withoneset  of  united  stamens*  knit  together,  and  united  in  the  hand  of  (bs 

Thev  form  a  natural  class,  entitled  columniferss,  orince ;  but  then  there  is  immiiieia  danger  of 

.  MONA GH AN,  »  coantv  of  Ireland,  si-  nis  employing  that  strength  to  improvident  or 

foated  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  bounded  oppressive  purposes.    As  a  democracy  is  tbt 

bv  Tyrone  on  the  north,  Armagh  on  the  east,  best  calculated  to  d'uect  the  end  of  a  law,  and 

Gwan  and  I/)uthonlbesooth,  and  Fermanagh  an  aristocncvto  invent  the  means  by  wbich 

•n  the  west.    It  ia  a  bog^  and  mountairtoua  that  end  shall  be  obtained,  a  monafchy  is  inoit 

tract,  but  in  some  places  is  weli  improved,  fit  for  carrying  those  means  into  execotioo. 
It  contains  170,000  Irish  plantation  acres,  24       The  most  ancient  monarchy  was  ihat  of  the 

parishes,  dve  iMronies,  and  6ne  boroo|^,  arul  Assyrians,  which  was  founded  soon  sfier  ttve 

•ends  four  members  to  parliament.    It  u  about  deluge.    We  usually  reckoo  four  grand  or  uuU 

30  miles  long  and  28  broad.    The  linen  trade  venal    monarchies;   the    Assyrian,   Ptffiiaa» 

•f  this  county  is  averaged  at  104,0001.  yearly.  Grecian,  and  Roman }  though  St.  Augustiue 

MoNAGHAK,  a  post,  fair,  and  market  town,  makes  them  but  two,  vis.  those  of  fiabvlan 

and  chief  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  die-  and  Ronne.    Belua  is  placed  at  the  head  of  ihs 

tant  68  miles  from  Dublin  $  it  is  a  boroogh,  series  of  Aayrian  kings  who  rotgned  at  Babf- 

^nd  retnrna  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa-  Ion,  aiMl  is  by  profane  authors  esteemed  the 

Ivm  loid  Clermont.    It  gives  title  of  baron  Xk\  founder  of  it,  and  by  some  the  sane  whom  the 

the  iamily  of  Blayney,  and  has  six  fairs,     it  acriptnres  eaii  Nimrod.    The  principal  Ai» 

was  anciently  called  Muincchan.    An  abbey  Syrian  kings  after  Belus  were,  Ninus,  who 

was  founded  here  in  a  very  early  agb,  of  whico  built  Nineveh,  and  removed  the  seal  of  empiia 

liloelodiua  the  son  of  Aodh  was  abbot.    In  to  it ;  Semtrainis,  who,  disguising  her  to, 

1468  a  motMStery  for  conventual  Franciscans  look  poascssion  of  the  kingdom  instead  of  ber 

was  erected  on  the  site  of  this  abbey,  which  son,  and  was  killed,  aiMi  succeeded  by  her  too 

was  gtanied  on  the  ueneml  suppression  of  Ninyas;  and  Sardananalos,  the  last  of  the  Ai> 

naonasteriea  to  Edward  Withe,  w^  a  castle  ayriao  moaarchs,  and  mora  cfieioinaie  than  s 

km  been  since  erected  on  the  site  by  Cdwsird  woman*    After  his  death  thcf  Assyrian  empin 

lofd  Blayney.  was  split  into  three  leparate  kingdoms,  vis. 

MONA!vlY  (P.)»  a  good  painter  of  sea-  the  Median,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian.    TIm 

nieces,  was  bom  in  Jersey  ^  and  certainly  (saya  first  king  of  the  Median  kiagdom  was  Arbaees; 

Ifr.  Walpole),  from  his  circumstances,  or  the  tad  this  kingdom  lasted  till  the  time  of  Attjr* 

f  lews  <if  his  family,  he  had  little  mason  to  ex«  ages,  who  waa  subdued  and  divesied  of  his 

feet  the  Came  he  afurwards  acquired,  having  kingdom  by  Cyras. 

laoeivfd  his  first  rudiments  of  drawing  from  a       In  the  time  of  Cyrus  tiiere  areae  a  new  aod 

aicn  and  house  painter  on  L4>ndon»bri(%e.  But  second  monaichy  called  the  Persian,  wbico 

wnen  nature  gives  real  talents,  they  bieak  forth  stood  upwards  of  800  years  from  Cyrus,  wbest 

in  the  homeliest  school.    The  shallow  waves  letgn  began  A.  M.  3400,  to  Darius  ^^^'^^'^^ 

that  rolled  under  his  wiiKlow  taught  voung  Mo-  nus,  who  wascenqutred  Iw  Aleaander,  and  wt 

aam?  what  his  master  eould  not  teaca  him,  and  empire  translated  to  the  Greeks  A.  M.  ^^j|* 

fitted  him  to  imitate  the  turbuknoe  of  the  The  first  monaroh  wss  Cvras,  founder  of  tna 

ocean.    In  Painters'  hall  is  a  large  piece  by  empire.    8.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.    3* 

biipi  painted  in  179^    He  died  at  hia  house  Smerdis.    4.  Darius,  the  son  of  njfstaspes, 

In  WeMminiterthebcpooingof  174g.  who  reigned  581   years  h(fo#  Oirist.  .  ^« 

MONANDRIA.  (from  M^vtr,  alone,  and  Xenea,  who  reigned  466  ytes  beforo  Chn^ 

«vi^,  a  man  or  husband.)   The  name  of  the  6.  Artaxerxes  Longynanus,  who  itigncdy 

first  class  in  the  Linn^n  system  of  botanv,  years  before  Christ.     ?•  XenHa  the  seceatL 

eomprehcoding  thoae  pbnta  which  hare  only  8.  Odma,  or  Darina,  called  Nmhos,  484  yMi* 

iiiiMaiimiaalMnnaphradili.flpwrai^.  kefoit  ChnaU   9.  AMMXca  JioMflO*  «'* 
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tMKCbmt    Mu  AxlaJBoncftt  Oaio^   wmi  to iwwe  imnetonly loctecdwi  Babytorf  in 

38v«ftn    the  empife  of  the  worlds    SecfiMPias. 


apnMiB GkM.     1 1.  Aratt.  838  y«ftn  the  empife of 

lasChiBL   If.  Ikmi  GoHomaniMn^  836  Of  oMnerohiw   towe   «fe   abtolvie  and 

i0tAe  Cktm^  wfap  wy  def—ted  by  Alea^  despotic,   where   tbe    will  of  the  mwmmftk 

otrtiGm,  iflddcprivod  of  hit  kingdom  iff  nocontioulable :  others  ere  limiied*  wbere 

■HftAeotjai  ftmM%  bofbra  Christ:  the  tfie  pviaoe's  aothority  is  fntraiDed  bv  kw]^ 

oeoMtf  ftiM  after  lua  death  was  man  wmd  fut  of  the  supreaie  power  lodgsd  in 

kritthteks.  other  baBds»  as  ui  BriUtn.    <SerGov»w^ 

T^BSaoaaicbv  was  tlio  Grecian.    As  mantO    Some  ■wasshiai  agHn  are  heiedt« 

liaaktbea  he  4bcd,  did  Dot  declaio  who  tary,  whctotheaooMsiiBsi  clefol¥«s  iioaiediatelf 

^mmgi  hisDi»  there  etarted  op  as  mMtij.  from  iatber  to  sua ;  aod  others  are  etectiTOf 

^c Boe  wave  ooa&tmodeis.     At  first  whose,  on  she  dsoth  of  the  mooareh,  his  soe* 

w^ad  ikt  penrinccs  that  were  dif  fded  oessor  is  appoioted  by  election,  as  was  fonnerlf 

m^m  seder  the  title  of  Ticesoys ;  bot  the  ease  in  PoUod. 

«)itk«iyofAle&andcr  the  Gnat  was  MoNAaoNV  Mtv  (Fifth),   in  the  ec* 

m;  icy  toek  open  them  the  name  of  elesiastknl  hittofy  of  England,  were  a  set  ol 

^  Baee^  in  psocesa  of  time,  the  whole  wroo^-headed  and  uirbcdent  cothusiasta  who 

^iHmadrr  usodiaced  femi distioctkiog*  asose  in  the  time  of  Crottweil,and  wfaowtpeeled 

^*i  1.  The  Macedonian  $  the  hin»  of  Christ's  sudden  apoearance  upon  earth  lo  cstoi 

^^MAksandery  eireie  Antipater,  Cs»»  bUih  a  new  kin^doniy  and  aodng  in  loiistii 

ww.liiBHiim,  Polliocectes,  Selencus  Ni<«  quence  of  this  illusion,  aimed  at  the  wokfvmtmad 

<*tlUeigrr,  Antieoniis  Doson,  PhiNp»  of  all  bodumjntemaienu 

"i^esider  whom  the  Macedonian  MONARuA,    American  field-besil.     in 

"^wiredooed  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  botany,  a  genua  of  the  class  diaodria,  order 

"*%  iThe  Aaiattc  kingdom,  wfawh  upon  nMmo^nia.    Corel  uneqoal,  npper  lip  linear^ 

ti  *^sf  AlexniMior  lell  to  Aniigenosy  invojting  the  fihmiefit$  sesds  mor.     ScfCit 

**i^afiBg  that  ooantry  now  called  Na*  speoee ;  those  ohte%  cnltivated  are, 

^^'etter  with  soaoe  other  regions  beyond  !•  M«  iistulosa.  Purple  monaida,  with  oapi' 

I    ^tee.    From  this  kingdom  proceeded  lite,  purple  flowers.    Amenoa*                      > 

t    *^wesyvia.  that  of  Pertfmos,  whose  f.M.  oblongata.  Long^lenred  mooaida,  wifll 

1    'Hitulos,  appointed  the  Moman  people  ovale  leaves  a  litUe  tapirhng  at  the  btte.  *A 

!^Kar;  and  Pnntos,  reduced  by  the  netive  of  Canada. 

^00  the  fbran  of  a  prcwince,  when  they>  3.  M.  didyma.  Scarlet  mowards,  which  isIIn 

.^oiaid  die  last  king  Mithridales.    3.  species  chiefly  valued,  and  by  far  the  most  omo* 

'^•ef  whose  twenty-two  kings  the  asental  of  the  whofle.     Rootaetenaial;  stem* 

*^todwcsey  SeleociisNiaanor,  foun-*  about  two  feet  high,  soiootn,  aoate-angied  | 

'^'^  kingiom;  Antiochos  Deus;  An-i>  leaves  ovate,  glabrous,  whidi  when  brtiinBd 

^  M  Gicat ;  Antiochua  £pi|dianes  $  atod  emit  a  very  grateftil  fefireshing  odosn' ;  flowen 

^whs  was  oooqnered  hy  the  Romans  in  whorls,  and  didynamoos,  of  a  bright  red  eo^ 

''naipey;  and  Syria  reduced  into  the  loor.    They  eppcar  in  July,  and  on  amoisi 

^•tiBesBae  pioviikce.    4.  The  Egyptian,  soil  will  continue  till  the  middle  or  end  of 

H^  drilled  by  the  Greeks  in  £^t,  and  September.    It  is  a  native  of  America. 

^^  oesr  940  year*  under  19  kings,  the  AH  these  plaois  may  be  increased  by  parting 

^°H  of  whom  wero  Ptolemy  La^s»  it*  the  roou,  and  some  of  them  by  slips  and  coi^ 

^;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus;  founder  of  ting  as  well  as  seeds. 

^^attdriao library;  and qoeenOeopatra,  MONARDES    (Nichdhs),   an  excelleiH 

I^J*  oiwcome  by  A<^nstas,  in  conse-  Spanish  physician  of  fleviUe,   who  lived  in 

^of  which  E^gypt  was  added  to  the  do-  the  lOchcentory,  and  deservedly  acquired  great 

^q(ikcRoauma.  rmutation  by  his  pmstical  skin|and  the  booke 

^i«  fovtk  monaveby  was  die   Roman,  which  he  wrote.    Hti  Spanish  works  ha«# 

.^wdM4  yeavs,  fVom  the  building  of  been  transletvd  into  Latin  by  Clueias,  into 

I^Qgw^  die  time  when  the  roytl  power  Italian  by  Annibal  Brigantos,  and  those  upon 

^owiptri,    Ti)^  kin^  of  Rome  were,  Amerhsan  drugs  have  appeared  in  Enghsht 

7^^  its  faoodcr;    Noma  Pompilius^f  He  died  about  the  year  16^8. 

hZ^^  f  Ancus  Martins ;  Tsrquinius  MON  AS,  in  zooln^,  a  mius  of  the  efa*l 

^i  Senrins  Tullias;  and  TaimiinUbe  vermes,  order  infusoria.    Worm  invisitde  to 

,^^*Jn  was  befnished,  and  with  whom  the  naked  eye,  most  snnple,  pellucid, 

•r**^  *c  t*^!  power.  bling  a  point.    Five  specice. 


^xT^**^  in  leality  no  necessity  to  make  1.  M.  atomus.    Whitish,  with  a  variaUf 

^Jr^  mians,  and  Greeks  sucocod  to  the  point.    Found  in  sea^water  kept  a  long  time } 

Qita  lT*  ^  ^^  Assjrrians,  to  multiply  with  a  minute  bUok  dot,  sometimes  two,  tc^ 

^7^  of  the  monarchies.  It  was  the  same  riaMe  in  pOskioo. 

^  Qui ;  ttd the  several  chanaes  that  hap«  9.  M.  punctnm.    A  solid  opake  black  pobt^ 

^J^  ^id  oot  eooititnte  Afferent  mo-  Found  in  fetid  infusions  of  pearSi  moving  in  a 

^j*  Thus  the  Roman  empire  was  sue-  slow  wavering  manner. 

T*yfD»iiDe4  by  princes  of  diflerent  na-  /  3.  M.  mica.     Transparent^  with  an  ovalj 

jjN^J^wiat  any  now  monarchy  beiog  moveable  circle  to  the  middle.    Cocadion  in 

^^eoifay.    Bomef  thereibre,  may  be  potttrwalen* 
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4.  M.'  lens.  TnnsiHiKiit»  with'son&irttiia'itt  poicd  the  king's  ditoreefiomqiie^nCathiirfiief 
a  greenish  margin.  Fimod  in  ail  waters;  ft  and  these  circamsiaooes  operated,  in  coocoN 
found  pellucid  dot»  fmjaentlv  in  masses,  with-  renoe  with  the  king's  want  of  a  *upp\j,  and 
«ut  the  least  vestige  of  mtcstrnes.  the  people's  desire  to  save  their  moiMyy  to  lbr« 

5.  M.  termo.  A  most  minute,  simple  ge*  wara  a  motion  in  parliament,  that  in  order  lo 
latinous  point ,  found  in  most  animal  and  support  the  king's  state,  and  supply  bis  wants, 
vegetable  infusions :  of  all  known  animab  the  all  the  religious  houses  might  becunfened  upon 
most  minute  and  simple,  being  so  extreme^  the  erown,  which  were  not  able  to  spend  abore 
delicate  and  transparent  as  often  to  elude  the  SOO/.  a  year ;  and  an  act  was  passed  for  that 
most  highly  magnifying  powers,  blending,  as  purpose,  £7  Henry  VIII.  c.  S8.  By  (his  act 
it  were,  in  the  water  in  which  it  swims.  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  houses  were 

AiONAST£R,  an  ancient  town  of  the  king>-  dissolved,  and  a  revenue  of  30  or  33,000i.  a 

dom  of  Tunis,  seated  near  the  sea,  70  miles  ^r  came  to  the  crown ;  besides  aboatl0O,000il 

S.E.  of  Tunis.  Lon.  11.  6  E-  Lat.  35.  50  N.  m  plate  and  jewels.    The  snppressioo  of  these 

MONASTERY,  a  convent,  or  house  built  houses  occasioned  discontent,  and  at  length  sn 

for  the  reception  of  religious;  whether  it  be  open  rebellion:  when  this  was  appeased,  the  king 

abbey,  priory,  nunnery,  or  the  like.  isesolved  to  suppressall  therestoUBe  monasteries* 

Monastery  is  only  properly  applied  to  and  appointed  a  new  visitatioti ;  which  caused 

the  houses  of  monks,  mendicant  friars,  and  the  greater  abbeys  to  be  surrendered  apaoe;snd 

nuns.    The  rest  are  more  properly  called  re-  it  was.  enacted  by 3 1  Hen.  V  III.  c.  13.  that  ail 

Ugioos  houses.  monasleriesv  &c.  which  have  been  sorreoHeicd 

The  houses  belonging  to  the  several  religioos  since  the  fourth  of  February,  in  the  tiventj* 

Alders  which  obtained  in  England  and  Wales  seventh  year  of  hb  majestv*s  reign,  and  which 

were  cathedrals,   coile^,   abbeys,   priories,  hereafter  shall  be  surrendered,  shall  be  vested 

preoeptories,  commandries,  hospitals,  frieries,  in  the  king.    The  knights  of  St.  Johnof  Jeru- 

nermttag^,chantries,  and  free  chapels.    These  salem  were  also  suppressed  by  the  39  Henry 

were  under  the  direction  and  management  of  VIII.  c.  24.    The  suppression  of  these  grrster 

rarioos  officers.    The  dissolution  of  houses  of  houses  by  these  two  acts  produced  a  revenue 

this  kind  began  so  early  as  the  year  13  IS,  when  to  the  king  of  above  100,000/.  a  year,  besides 

the  Teinplart  were  suppressed ;  and  in  1323  a  large  sum  in  -plate  and  jewels.    The  lost  set 

their  lands,  churches,  aavowsons,  and  liberties,  of  dissolution  in  this  kine's  reign  was  the  act  of 

here  in  EngUnd,  were  given,  by  17  Ed.  IL  37  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  4-.  for  dissolving  colleges,  free 

Stat.  3.  to  the  prior  and  brethren  of  the  hospi-  chapels,  chantries  &c.  whieh  act  was  farther 

tal  of  St.  John  at  Jerusalem.    In  the  years  enforoed  by  1  Hdw.  VI.  c.  14.      By  this  act 

1390,  1437t  1441,  1469,  1497f  1305,  1508,  were  suppressed  ninety  colleges,  a  hundred  aud 

and  1515,  several  others  houses  were  dissolved,  ten  hospitals,  and  two  thousand  three  hupdnd 

and  their  revenues  settled  on  different  colleges  and  seventy-four  chantries  and  frea  chaplcs. 

in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    Soon  after  4he  last  The  number  of  houses  and  places  suppressed 

period,  caediaal  Wokey,  by  licence  of  the  king  from  6rst  to  last,  so  far  as  any  calculations ap«. 

and  pope,  obtained  adissolutk>n  of  above  thirty  pear  to  Jbave  been  made,  s^ms  to  be  £uUuws ;  ■ 

leliaious  houses  for  the  founding  and  endow-  Of  lesser  monasteries,  of  which  we  have?  ^4- 
ingnis  colleges  at  Oxford  and  IpiViMch.  About        the  valuation      .        -        •        -    3 

the  same  time  a  bull  was  granted  by  the  same  Of  greater  monasteries        •        m        »     tS$ 

pope  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  suppre^  mona-  Belonging  to  the  Hospitallers     •         •       4lt 

stcries,  where  there  were  not  above  six  monks.  Colleges        •         •         -         •         «       ^ 

to  the  value  of  eight  thousand  ducats  a  year,  for  Hospitals         -        •        >        •  «      U<^ 

endowing  Winclsory  and  King*s  College  in  Chantries  and  free  chapels  •       •    ^^^^ 

Cambridge;  and  two  other  bulb  were  granted  -     — "^ 

to  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeius,   where  Total    31S2 

there  were  less  than  twelve  monks,  and  to       fiesidte  the  friars  houses,  and  thoso  suppress- 

anoex  them  to  the  greater  monasteries ;  and  ed  by  Wolwy,  and  many  small  houses,  ol 

another  bull  to  the  -same  cardinals  to  enquire  which  we  have  no  pariicuUr  account, 
abohtabbeys,  to  be  suppressed,  in  order  to  be        The  sum  total  of  the  clear  ycarlv  reveaoest 

made  cathedrals.    Although  nothing  appears  the  several  houses  at  the  time  of  their  iHnoW* 

to  havebeen  dcme  in  consequence  of  these  bulls,  tion,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  seems  w 

the  motive  which  induced  Wolsey,  and  many  be  as  follows:  <C-      *•   *• 

others,  to  suppress  these  houses,  was  the  desire  Of  the  greater  monasteries        104019  13    H 

of  promoting  learning;  and  archbishop  Cian-  Of  all  those  of  the  lesser  mo-^ 

mer' engaged  in  it  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  •  uastries  of  which  we  have  >>  297^    ^  ^^ 
the  reformation.    There  were  other  causes  that       the  valuation       •        •    3 

concurred  to  bring  on  their  ruin:  many  of  the  Kni^his    Hospitallers    head)     m^^  if   f 
religious  were  loose  and  vicious;  the  monks        house  in  London         •     y 

were  generally  thought  to  be»  in  iheir  hearts,  We  have  the  valuation  of  ^ 
attached. to  toe  pope*s  suprtmacy;  their  re-r       onlySS  of  their  houses  in  >     3(^6.'^*  ^ 
vetoes  were  not  employed  according  to  the  in*       the  country        -    ^    ,f-.    |    .,.     ..  ■  --■ 

tent  of  thfc  ^nors;  manyeheats  m  imaecs.  Friars  houses,  ofwhidi^irel  ^t^*  f"^'  Of 

feigAed  mftacies,  and  coauterfeit  relics,  nad       have  the raluatioa.  >,  ,.  < ■  _ 

been  dl3C0\^red,  which  had  brought  the  monks  /         .'     1  -  ^- — ^«    '   n 

into  diigracc^  ihe  Observant  triars  had  op«  '  '  Total     140784  10 


I» 
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^pnpralowances  are  made  For  the  ksser    emcei,   had    led   the  way.     See   T^nnerV 
» and  hooKs  not  included  in  this  es-    Notitia  Monastica ;  and  for  an  abstract,  Bunrt 
kr  fhe  pbie,  &c.  which  came  into    £ccl.  Law,  art.  Monasteries, 
of  tbe  king  by  the  dissolution,  and        MONA'STICAL,  MoNA'aTic.  a.  (monat* 
fcr  ^«3diie  oTmouey  at  that  time,  which    ticus,  Latin.)    Religiously  recluse ;  pertaiuinc' 
IX  times  as  much  as  at  present;  and    to  a  monk  {Brown), 

that  the  esiiuiattfofthe  lands  was        MONA'STICALLY,    ad.   Reclusely;  ia 
— £d  Id  be  much  under  the  teal    the  manner  of  a  monk  {Swijt.) 

conclude  iheir  whole  revenues        MONA  ULOS.  (Greek.)    A  kind  of  single 
-.^^vsioicuse.  flute,  of  higher  antiquity  than  even  the  lyre, 

^  «■  «*  appear  that  any  compuution  and  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  in^ 
» ^Biie  of  the  number  of  penoos  eon*  vented  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  called  it 
Ma  ievefigious  houses.  Photinx,  or  crooked  flute:  its  shape  was  crook* 

Tab  v^  ike  In^er  monasteries  dis- 1  ed,  and  something  like  that  of  a  bull's  horn. 

«!^WS7  Hen.  VIII.  were  rec-S-  10,000        MONCALLIER,  a  town  of   Piedmonti 
^aaeltt  about         ...     J  seated  on  the  Po,  five  miles  S.E.  of  Turin. 

L  «e  f^^eat  \he  colIegeiB  and  hospi-^  Lon.  7-  48  E.     Lat  45. 2  N. 

i^Rkive contained  a  proportion-(  5347  MONCALVO,  a  strong  town  of  Italy,  ia 
ik£  i^bo,  these  will  make aboutj  Montferrat,  seated  on  a  mountain,  12  miles 

L'««^ia  the  number  in  the*l  S.W.ofCassel.    Lon.  7.  IqE.    Lat. 45. 10  N. 

■steriesyaccoidingtothe  MCKNDAY.  *.  (from  moon  and  ^iav.)  The 

of  their  revenues,  they  second  day  of  the  week. 

MONETARIUS,  or  Moit itbr,  a  name 
^30,000  which  antiquaries  and  medalists  give  to  those 
who  struck  the  at)cieot  coins  or  moneys. 
Many  of  the  old  Roman  and  other  coins  hare 
the  name  of  the  monetarius,  either  written 
at  length,  or  at  least  the  initial  letters  of  it. 


«i«  ^^00135,000;  butaspro- 
^^Bf  had  Iar;ger  allowances  in 
^vfivoaa  to  their  number  than 
OK  fi  tke  lesser  monasteries,  if 
V  ^Be  apon  that  account  5000, 
fc^v^iben  be 


'<  Br  each    cfaaotry    and    free)     ^--  See  Medal. 

*     -       -         .         .        I     *»7*  MONETIA;  in  botiny,  a  genui  of  the 

■'  class  tetrandria,  order  monogvnia;  calyx  four- 

ToUl    47,721  ckftj-peuls  four,  linear ;  Iberry  two-ceiled, 

irs^ere  were  probably  moie  than  one  ^»^  a  single  seed  in  each.    One  species  only? 

.trtofficiate  in  several  of  the  freechapels,  ?  P"««ly  «"r"l*  of  the  East  Indies,  with  spines 

*>«  were  other  houses  which  are  not  >«  fo«w.  «"d  opposite  leaves  gUbious  on  both 

<:^vidiio  this  calcularion,  perhaps  they  **i?5  J?£^«"  axillanrand  sessile. 

Attemimted  in  one  general  estimate  at  MONEY,  apiece  of  matter,  commonly  metal, 

-«Se.aoo.     As  there  were  pensions  paid  to  «o,^hich  public  aodionty  Jut  affiled  a  certain 

«^  tiMse  of  the  greater  monasteries,  the  ^'"*  and  weight  to  serve  as  a  medium  in  com^ 

^  id  «K  immediately  come  into  the  full  "Yf!'     ?"  ^T,!*'  A^^JtS'^'^?'  *"1  **'^*": 

^__.    _    -.  ^/^    .    I  -^           ^     L  Money  is  usually  divided  into  real  or  efiectivei. 

y^i  ^"^  T**!i**^  revenues :  however,  ^nd  imaginary  or  money  of  account.                  * 

•  =»—  of  what  he  did  receive,  he  founded  i.  Rgf,.  monsy. 


ajw bishoprics,  viz.  those  of  Westminster  kittory  of  real  mqney.    Real  money  includet 

■^  was  changed  by  oueen  Elizabeth  into  a  all  coins,  or  speciei  of  gold,  silver,   copper 

^*  with  twelve  prebends,  and  a  school),  and  the  like ;  which  have  course  in  common,  and 

^iteoBgh,  Chester,    Gloucester,    Bristol,  do  really  exist.    Such  are  guineas,  pistoles,  pieces 

«iOx5osd.    And  in  eight  other  sees  he  found-  of  eight,  ducats.  &c. 

csEume$  and  chapters,  by  converting  the  ,  Real  money,  civilians  observe,  has  three  essen- 

7'BR  tad  monks  into  deans  and  prebendaries,  *'**  qualities,  via.  matter,  formi  and  weight  or 

^iCaterboiy,  Winchester,  Durham,  Wor.  ^*'"*-  . 


pure 


4,5-    .  '    ■»•       »     '        IT    I'L*^    ■      p       J    1  «*«»»""»c,  anu  pure  oi  ail  meiais. 

<XysaJle«  there.     He  likewise  founded  The  degrees^of  goodness  are  expressed  in  gold 

WftwAips of  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  of  by  carats,-  and  in  silver  by  pennyweights,  &c. 

•^tt^rnf  end  Greek  tongues,  in.  both  the  For  there  are  several  reasons  for  not  coining  them 

^wntfsitiei.     He  save  the  house  of  Grey  pare  and  without  alloy,  viz.  the  great  1^  and 

"^  and  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  to  the  expence  in  refining  them,  the  necessity  of  hard- 

"^cfLoadoQ ;  and  a  perpetual  pension  to  the  ^m^  them  to  make  them  more  durable,  and  the 

FB^b^ts  of  Windsor,  and  laid  out  great  "caraty  of  gold  and  silver  in  most  countries. 

&«  ia  iMalding  and  fortifying  many  ports  in  S**  At  ror. 

aicdaancL    It  is  observable,  upon  the  whole,  Among  the  ancient  Bntons,  iron  rings,  or,  at 

*a  1^  disaotutkm  of  these  houses  was  an  act,  !^L"7i:  ?*"  P'««»\  ''"*  «>«t  ^^  «oney ; 

«sr  the  church,  but  of  the  state;  in  the  t^Tfin^lr  t*^^^^^^                            quenched 

?^p««diiiflr th;reformation,byakingand  Tth^  i^^'s^Vol^^^                       ^'^''"^ 

trfJZ-Tli'.t  n ^^v.l  J: 5:^-  ^)'^^.  ""*^-    Seneca  observes,  that  there  was  an- 


^%                1^  I*                   •  v»..«i«  MBw.    ocuwA  vuwcwvcv-,  cij#c  mere  was  an— 

«,^i    •              Roman  catholic  communion,  ciently  stamped  money  of  leather,  c«iii« /om« 

«  Bi  pwits  escept  the  king's  lonrcmacy;  to  nublicn  im/^tsstm.    And  the  same  thing  wh  put 

bUDMlL  by  OH  Mills  and  hm  m  practice  bv  Rraderie  II  at  th#  >iM»>7rf  Kir:t«». 


-j..^»   ~ c  .         me    ti^  L-     L    11 '*  •'       r —       •''7'r«#i.m.     nuu  cue  same  loinr  was  puc 

nA  ^  pope  huDMlf.  by  his  UiUs  and  h.    m  practice  by  Froderic  D.  at  the  siege  of  Milao; 
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•ft  uf  iiOthmg  or  ma  old  fradidfcm'  aiAon;  ovr*  of  col<l.    In  <he  ootM  on  loDg  Cukate^t  linrtf,' 

•clvet»  that  in  the  coafosed  timet  of  the  ttaroiu  find  this  diHincfioD,  that  tmammm  wasas  omch  aa 

wan  the  like  was  done  in  Engiaod :  but  the  HoU  a  mark  of  silver ;  aod  manea  a  Kjuare  ^«ce  of 

landers,  we  ^  know,  coined  great  9«aatities  of  (old,  valued  at  30  pence, 
paste-board  in  the  year  1574.  The  Danes  intraauced  a  waj  of  reckonios  mo» 

As  to  the  form  of  money,  it  has  been  more  va-  ney  by  ores,  per  orast  mentioned  in  t>ome9day- 

rious  than  the  matter.    Under  this  are  compre-  book  ;  but  whether  they  were  a  several  coin ,  or 

kended   the   Weight,    figure,    impression,  and  a  certain  sum,  does  not  plainly  appear.    This, 

▼alucb  however,  mav  be  gathered  frotn  the  Abbcy-b^pk 

For  the  httpr^ssion,  the  Jews,  though  they  de-  of  Bittrton,  tfiac  SO  ores  were  eqarraleoc  to  two 

tCKed  ittages,  yec  stav^ped  on  (he  one  side  of  theii'  marks.    They  had  also  a  gold  cotn  caN«d  tyf  nw 

•Mcel  the  golden  pot  whleh  had  the  diaaim,  and  tmt  or  beaant^  at  beitig  coined  at  Coosisolinaple. 

•D  the  other  Aaron's  rod.  I'he  Dardaaa  stamped  then  called  Bytantmm*    The  valae  of  wliick  coafl 

two  cockt  fighting-    The  AtheQiaM»t«mptdt£eir  is  not  only  now  lost,  but  was  so  endrely  foe^goi 

coins  with  an  owl,  or  an  ox ;  whence  the  proverb  even  in  the  time  of  king  £dward  111.  that  wbercaa 

on  bribed  lawyers,  Bos  in  Ungua.  They  of  JEm^,  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  fined  «  bycaotUsc  of 

With  a  tortoise;  whence  that  other  saying,  Virtue  gold  to  be  paid  the  abbot  of  St.  EdmuDd't  Borr 

Um  tt  8apientiam  wteuht  testudlnes.     Among  the  for  infringing  his  liberties  (as  it  had  been  ennctci 

EomanSr  the  monetarii  sometimes  impress^  the  by  parliament  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror ),  no 

nnages  of  men  that  had  been  eminent  in  their  man  then  fivinj;  could  tell  how  moch  it  waa :  to 

fitfttilies  on  the  coins:  but  no  living  man*s  head  it  was  referreato  the  king  to  rate  how  modi  he 

was  ever  stamped  on  a  Roman  coin  till  afcer  (br  should  piy.     Which  is  the  more  nnaccotantnble, 

ftdl  of  the  commonwealth.    From  that  time  they  because  biit  100  years  before,  S00,00O  besantt 

bore  the  emperor's  head  on  one  side.     Prom  (hui  were  exacted  by  (he  soldan  for  the  mtooa  of  St. 

Ifane  the  pracciee  of  ttanpiog  the  prioce's  image  Louis  of  France ;   which  were  then  Taitiod  at 

oa  coins  hat  obtained  ansaing  all  civ^ised  natrons^  100,000  fivres. 

the  Turks  and  other  Mahometans  alone  ejccepted^        Though  the  coining  of  money  be  a  special  pre- 

who,  in  detestation  of  ima^,  inscribe  only  thtf  rogative  Of  the  king,  yet  the  ancient  Saaon  praaces 

prince's  name,  with  the  year  of  the  tran«migra-  communicated  it  to  their  subjects,  tnsomocK  that 

tion  of  their  prophet.  in  every  good  town  there  was  at  least  ooe  miot ; 

At  to  the  ngure,  it  is  either  round,  as  in  Bri-  but  at  London  eight ;  at  Canterbury  four  for  tbe 

tain;  multangular  or  irreguJar,juio  Spain;  square,  kittg*  two  foi*  the  archbishop,  one  for  the  abbot 

as  in  some  parts  of  tfae  Indies;  or  ncaflygloDolar,  at  Winchester,'  six  at  Rodiestef,  at  Hattitkgt 

at  In  most  of  the  rest.  two,  ftc. 

Aft«r  the  arrival  of  the  Ronlans  in  this  island.        The  Norman  kings  continued  the  same  coatom 

riie  B^itooa  imitated  them,  coioin^  both  gold  and  of  coining  only  pencey  with  the  piince's  iaaaganxi 

•Iver  with  the  imaget  of  their  king^  ttaanped  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  cstj 

•heau    When  the  Romans  had  nrbdued  the  kings  where  it  was  coined,  with  a  cross  so  deenhr  sid* 

of  the  BritonS)  they  also  Mtppressed  their  coins,,  pressed,  that  it  might  be  easilv  parted  and  broke 

and  brought  in  their  own;  which  were  current  into  two  halves,  which,  so  broken,  they  called 

here  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Valcn-  halfpence ;  or  into  four  parft,  which  they 

tinian  the  younger,  about  the  space  of  500  years,  fourthiogs  or  farthings. 

|y]r.  Camden  observes,  that  the  most  ancient        In  the  time  of  king  Richard  !•  money 

English  coin  he  had  known  was  that  of  £thelbert  in  the  east  parts  of  Germany  came  in  spcciad 

king  of  Kent,  the  first   christian  king  in  the  quest  in  England  on  account  of  its  pnricy«  i 

island  ;  in  whose  time  alt  money  accouius  begin  was  called  easterling  mooev,  as  all  the  inhabstaaca 

to  pats  by  the  names  of  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  of  those  parts  were   called  Eatterliofs.      A««4 

andmancuses.     Pence  seem^  borrowed  from  the  shortly  after,  some  of  those  people  tkiUed  £a 

Latin  pecunia,  or  rather  from  pend;  on  acronnt  coining  were  sent  for  hither,  to  bring  the  coift 

of  its  jUst  weight,  which  was  about  threepence  to  perfection  ;  which  since  has  been  called  atcr- 

of  our  money.  These  were  coarsely  stamped  with  ling  for  Easterling.    See  Sterlin  o. 
the  kings  ima^  on  the  one  side,  and  either  the         Kinj^  Edward  1.  who  first  adjusted  the  men«tii« 

imnt-master*s»  or  the  city's  where  it  was  coined,  of  an  ell  by  the  length  of  his  arm,  herein  inai- 

on  the  other,     l^ive  of  these  pence  made  their  ting  Charles  the  Great,  was  the  first  alto   who 

SckiUingr  probably  to  called  from  icia«gzc#,  which  established  a  certain  standard  for  the  coin,  wbteh 

the  Bomans  used  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce*  it  expres.^ed' to  thit  efiWrt  by  Greg.   Rockiey, 

Forty  of  these  schillings  made  todr  pound;  and  mayor  of  London,  and  mint-master.—'*  A  pousid 

400  of  these  pounds  were  a  legacy,  or  a  por-  of  money  containeth  twelve  onacea :  in  a  pooad 

lion  for  a  king's  daughter,  as  appears  by  the  last  there  ought  to  be  cieren  ounces,  two  easterliogny 

wilt  of  king  Alfred.     By  these  names  they  trans-*  and  one  farthing  ;  the  rest  allOy.  The  said  posind 

lated  all  sums  of  money  in  their  old  English  tet«  ought  to  v^ei^li  twenty  shillings  and  tbree-penen 

tangent;  talents  by  punde*;  Judas*t  thirty  piecea  in  account  and  iveight.     The   ounce  ought    to 

of  silver  by  tkvtig  MciUingai  tribate»nioaey,  by  weigh  twenty  peace,  and  a  penny  twenty-fooa 

ftinimng  :  the  mite  by  feot  thltng.  grains  and  a  hair.     Note,  that  eleven  ouneea  two- 

But  it  must  be  oDserved,  they  had  no  other  pence  sterling  ou^ht  to  be  of  pure  sHver,  caritrd 

real  money,  but  pence  only ;  the  rest  being  i ma-  leat'-silvcr;  and  the  mintrr  muHt  add  of  otiic-r 

mnary  moneys,  i>  e.  names  of  numbers  or  weights*  weig!it  scvcntccn-pence  faalQpeony  farthing,  if  the 

Thirty  of  these  pence  made  a  mancus,  which  some  silver  be  so  pore.*' 

fake  to  be  tlie  same  with  a  mark ;  manca  as  ap-        About  the  year  1 3t20  the  stales  of  Europe  Qfvi 

pears  by  an  old  MS.  was  quJnta  p^rt  uncut.  These  began  to  ciiin  ^!d  ;  and  amunsr  the  tofX  our  kinff 

dtouicas  or  mancuses  were  reckoned  both  in  gold  Bdvard  HI.  The  first  pieces  he  coioetl  were  calteil 

and  tilver.    For  in  the  year  680  we  read  that  Ina  fiorences,  as  being  cotoed  by  Flovcminet;  aftceu 

king  of  the  West  Saxoat  obliged  the  Kentish  meu  wards  he  coined  nobles;  ^ten  rot€>nolUet»  cofw 

to  boj  thdr  peace  at  the  price  of  30,000  maacaa  rant  at  6s.  aijd  8U«  LaiHi«blea  called  half* 
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a  ^  aad  jU.  «r  foM ;   and  qoaiters  at  90cl.  In  the  next  rtiga,  whieh  wis  that  of  Ed  wan]  IIT . 

raW  irt^mg%'9i  9BU.«>The  tocceeding  kings  the  most  necessary  commodities  were  in  genem! 

'  Aid  isu  Bifcin,  and  doable  Tose-aobles,  great  about  three  or  four  times  cheaper  than  they  are 

--^i^aa,  tad  htJf  Hemy  adblci,  angels,  and  at  present. 

!~*'*c                             ^  In  these  times,  knights  who  serred  on  ftorse- 

Iju  Um»  t  corned  nnites,  doable  crowns,  back  in  the  army  had  8s.  a  day,  and  a  fodt  archer 

Irza^TMm;  thencrovns,  half-crowns,  &c.  6d.  which  last  would  now  be  equal  to  a  crowa  a 

X  fm^mtm  sdke  ^  -Miry  amd  eammodSiks  at  day.    This  pay  has  continued  nearly  the  same 

*  .—The  Etaglish  money,  though  the  nominally  fonly  that  in  the  time  of  the  common- 
^^  BO  means  correspond  with  the  wealth  the  pay  of  tiie  horse  was  sdvanced  to  2s. 
f^  preekms  metal  as  formerly,  has  6d.  and  that  of  the  foot  Is.  though  it  was  reduced 

**<  '^pfvanch  as  the  money  of  most  other    again  at  the  Restoration),  but  soldiers  were  pro- 
r  h*na  Aam  ttie  time  of  William  the  Con-     |k>rtionably  of  a  better  rank  formerly. 
7une.  U  ^mponkm   between   the  pound,  the         In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  was  about  half 
^■^  ^  the  peBuy,  seema  to  bare  been  onU    its    present  Talue,   other   commodities   much 
"J^^  «me  as  at  present.  cheaper.  Bishop  Fleetwood  has  determined,  from 

r:«v-.IlL  If  already  mentioned,  wis  the  first  a  most  accnmte  consideration  of  every  circum- 
'  "^  C23  *tel  cuined  any  gold ;  and  no  cop-  stance^  that  31.  in  this  reign  was  equivalent  to  881. 
^  •»  'isafsri  by'  aotbority  before  James  I.     or  SOI.  now. 

TsK  ^BTt  v^re  oot  called  farthings,  but  &r-        In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many  commodities 

'^^^i^  md  all   people  were  at  liberty  to    were  three  times  as  cheap  here,  and  in  all  Eu« 

•-  <  iWfc  tiiem.     Before  the  time  of  Edward    rope,  as  they  are  at  present,  there  having  been  a 

^  -*  ^^  tfxdaaAgrd,  like  any  other  commo-    great  increase  of  gold  and  silvpr  in  EuropS  since 

:   ^  vdebt;    and   before  the  time  of    histime,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  America. 

^^    "apw  was  stamped  by  any  one  person        Tht  commodities  whose  price  has  risen  the  most 

*.  -  a  *»  it.  since  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  are  butchers' 

'  '-^^ar  712  and  727,  an  ewe  and  lamb     meat,  fowls,  and  ft^h,  especially  the  latter.     And 

('^"i  at  Is.  Saxoo  money  till  a  fortnight    the  reason  why  corn  was  always  much  dearer  in 
'-"T    Between  the  years  ^00  and  1000,    proportion  to  other  eatables,  according  to  their 
K.  ti  hutdy  each  ooolaining  aboat  130    prices  at  preaent,  is,  that  in  early  times  agricul- 
^  «ld  for  100  shillings.    In  1000,  by     ture  was  little  understood.    It  required  more  la- 
'  ^'«  hvs,  a  horae  was  rated  at  30s.  a    hour  and  expence,  and  was  more  precarious  than 
^  '  r&TJi  9.  year  old,  at  SOs.  a  mule,  or    it  is  at  preserft.    Indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
~''^' tl2$.  an  oz  at  30s.  a  cow  at  84b.  a     high  price  of  corn  in  the  times  we  are  speaking 
^-'•'^leep  at  Is.    In  1()i3,   a  quarter  of    of,  the  raisiojc  of  it  so  little  answered  the  ex- 
'^  -  •)  for  60d.     Uence  it  is  computed,'   pence,   that  agriculture  was  almost  universally 
f  '•  ^nm  times  there  was  ten  times  less     quitted  for  gracing;  which  was  more  profitable^ 
"^  -^proportion  to  commodities,  than  at    notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  butchers'  meat. 
>  Tvrr  aominal  specie,  therefore,  being     So  that  there  wa^ constant  occasion  for  statutes 
^^:iaes  higher  than  ours,  the  price  of    to  restrain  grazing,  and  to  propaL'ate  agricul- 
'  ^  af-cotding  to  our  present  language,     ture;    and  no  effectual  remedy  was  found  till 
^^iuBcd  thirty  times  cheaper  than  it  is     the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com;  since 

which,  above  ten  times  more  com  has  been  raised 

*  ^'p  of  William  the  Conqueror,  com*    in  this  country  than  before. 

^  we  ten  b'mes  cheaper  than  they  are        The  price  of  corn  in  tke  time  of  James  I.  and 
St;  ViMi  which  we  cannot  help  fonning     consequently  that  of  other  necessaries  of  life,  was 

*  ..-t  'idea,  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  not  lower,  but  rather  higher,  than  at  present: 
^^  rerenoe  was  400,000L  per  annum,  wool  is  not  two-thirds  of  the  ▼alue  it  was  then; 
wad  beiag  equal  to  that  weight  of  silver,    the  finer  manufactures  haying  sunk  in  price  by 

' 'Sff  the  whole  maybe   estimated    at    theprogressof  art  and  industry,  notwithstanding 

'4.  of  the  preaent  computatiou ;  a  sum     the  increase  of  money.     Butchers'  meat  was 

f^derhig  the  different  value  of  money     higher  than  at  pretent.   Prince  Henry  made  an 

^^t'^  period  aiid  the  present,  was  equira-     allowance  of  near  4d.  per  pound  for  alt  the  beef 

^^,0001.  of  modem  estimation.  and  mutton  used  in  his  ramily.    This  may  be 

'  ''<^*i  wcessary  corumorlities  do  not  seem     true  with  respect  to  London ;  but  the  price  of 

•  s«Hiaeed  their  price  from  William  the  butchers'  meat  in  the  country,  which  does  not 
"»?'ir  t&  Richanl  L  even  now  much  exce^  this  price  at  a  medium, 
'  ''f  *■»  of  com  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  has  certainly  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and 
**v  baif  the   mean   price   in   our  times,     particularly  in  the  northern  countie?. 

-  *"  rtKtaood  has  shown,  that  in  the  year         The    prices  of  commodities    are   higher    in 

->  *iH  was  in  this   reign,  41.  13s.  9d.  was     England  than  in  France;  besides  that  the  poor 

'"^vnSOi  of  our  present  money.    Al>out     people  of  Prance  live  upon  much  less  than  the 

'  '-s.?  ^  of  tbi«  rei^n,  Robert  de  Hay,n*cror     poor  in  England,  and  their  armies  are  maintain- 

' '  Utn,  tpted  to  receive  100s.  to  purchase     ed  at  less  expence.  It  is  computed  by  Mr.  Hume, 

'*-^ i:A  svcceasoT  the  annual  rent  of  5s.  iu     that  a  British  army  of  20.000  men  is  maintained 

^  a^eotatioo  of  an  acre  of  com.  at  near  as  great  an  expence  as  60,000  in  France, 

^  <^^  ikrac,  in  the  time  of  the  great  scar-     and  that  the  English  fleet,  in  the  war  of  1741,  re- 

'•-'^mgBof  Edward  II.  was,  by  a  parlia-     quired  as  much  money  to  support  it  as  all  the 

^^  wfissoce,  sold  three  times  cheaper  than     Roman  legions  in  the  time  of   the  emperors. 

■  ^  price  at  present ;  poultry  somewhat     However,  all  that  we  can  conclude  from  this  is, 

^  JKnat,  being  now  considered  as  a  deli-    that  money  is  much  more  plentifol  in  Europe  at 

'-';  '.^  raen  beyond  its  proportion.    The    present  than  it  was  in  the  Roman  empire. 

^?naaf€omatthisperiod  was  half  the  pre-        In  the   13th    century  the    common    interest 

^•^,iBdthememipnoe  of  cattle  one-eighth,    which  the  Jews  had  for  their  money,  VoUui  re 

^vm  •  .  1 
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says,  vas  30  per  cent.    Bat  with  regard  to  this,  «a«A««  «•  M«4«t*«> 

>_                t.               'J         A.1-                   <.             A            *.    *.«^    *^  TBBOllT  OF  MOW  BY* 

we  must  consider  the  great  contempt  that  na«  ^    ^  ^ 

tion  was  always  held  in,  the  large  contributions  *•  Qf^^HT^^  ormttariai  wiifia^* 

they  were  frequently  obliged  to  pay,  the  risk  I.  As  far  back  as  onr  accoonts  of   the 

they  ran  for  never  receiving^  the  principal,  the  tions  of  mankind  reach,  we  6nd  tbey  hM 

frequent  confiscations  of  all  their  effects,  and  the  the  precious  metals,  that  is,  silver  and 

Tiolent  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed;  the' common  measure  of  yalue,  and  as  I 

in  which  circumstances  it  was   impossible  for  qnate  equivalent  for  erery  thing  alienabl 

thera  to  lend  money  at  all,  unless  for  most  ex-  The  metals  are  admirably  adapted 

travagaot  interest,  and  much  disproportioned  to  purpose:  they  are  perfectly  homogeneoui 

its  real  value.    Before  the  discovery  of  America,  pure,  tlieir  masses,  or  bulks,  are  exactly 

and  the  plantation  of  our  coloniesy  the  interest  portion  to  their  weights:  no  physical  dj 

of  money  was  generally  12  per  cent  all  over  can  be  found  between  two  pounds  of  go] 

Europe  ;  and  it  has  been  growing  gradually  less  rer.  let  them  be  the  production  of  the  i 

since  that  time,  till  it  is  now  generally  about  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America :  they 

four  or  fire.  fectly  malleable,  fusible,  and  anffer    tl 

When  sums  of  money  are  said  to  be  raised  by  exact  division  which  human  art  is   able 

a  whole  people,  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  them  :  they  are  capable  af  being  mixed  i 

of  it  we  must  take  into  consideration  not  only  another,  as  well  as  with  metals  of  a  has 

the  qnantity  of  the  precious  metal  according  to  is,  of  a  less  homogeneous  nature,  such  as 

thestaadard  of  the  coin,  and  the  proportion  of  by  this  mixture  they  spread  themaeWea  ua 

the  quantity  of  coin  to  the  commodities^  but  also  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  composes 

the  number  and  riches  of  the  people  who  raise  it:  so  that  every  atom  of  it  becomes  proper 

for  populous  and  rich  countries  will  much  more  pos^jcssed  of  a  share  of  this  noble  mixti 

eayily  raise  any  certain  sum  of  money  than  one  which  means   the  sub-division   of  the  p 

that  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  chiefly  by  poor  peo-  metals  is  rendered  very  extensive, 

pie.    This  circumstance  greatly  adds  to  our  sur-  Their  physical  qualities  are  Invariable 

prise  at  the  vast  sums  of  money  raised  by  Wil-  lose  nothing  by  keeping  ;  they  are  solid  i 

liam  the  Conqueror,  who  bad  a  revenue  nearly  rable;  and  though  their  parts  are  separa 

in  value  equal  to  12^)00,0001.  of  our  money  (al-  friction,  like  ever}'  other  thing,  yet  still  t\ 

lowance  being  made  for  the  standanl  of  coin  and  of  the  number  of  those  which  suffer  least  1 

the  proportion  it  bore  to  cummortities},  from  a  If  money,  therefore,  can  be  made  of  anj 

country  not  near  so  populous  or  rich  as  England  that  is,  if  the  proportional  value  of  things 

is  at  present.    Indeed,  the  accounts  historians  ble  can  be  measured  by  any  thing  mate 

five  us  of  the  revenues  of  this  prince,  and  the  may  be  measured  by  the  metals, 

treasure  he  left  behind  him,  are  barely  credible.  II.  The  two  metals  being  pitched  upon 

II.  Imagihart  MOMET,  oril/oney^aocaua/,  is  most  proper  substances  for   realising  th^ 

that  which  has  never  existed,  or  at  least  which  does  scale  of  money,  those  who  undertake  the  < 

not  exist  in  real  specie,  but  is  a  denomination  in-  tion  of  adjusting   a   standard   must  cons 

vented  or  retained  to  facilitate  tbc  stating  of  ac-  keep  in  their  eye  the  nature  and  qualitid 

counts,  by  keeping  them  still  on  a  fixed  footing,  scale,  as  well  as  the  principles  upon  whicli 

not  to  be  changed,  like  current  coins,  which  the  formed. 

authority  of  the  sovereign  raises  or  lowers  ac-  The  unit  of  the  scale  must  constantly  ' 

cording  to  the  exigences  of  the  state.    Of  which  same,  although   realised   in  the  metals,  i 

kind  are  pounds,  livres,  marks,  maravedies,  &c.  whole  operation  fails  in  the  most  essential 

Money  ifaeeoiad  among  the  ancienU. — 1  .The  Grc-  This  realising  the  unit  is  like  adjusting  a  ] 

cians  reckoned  their  sums  of  money  by  drachma^  compasses  to  a   geometrical    scale,  when 

nthm,  and  tmienta.    The  drachma   was  equal  to  smallest  deviation  from  the  exact  opening! 

'7}d.   sterling;    100  drachmae  made    the  mina,  given  must  occasion  tn  incorrect  measure, 

equal  to  31. 4hs.  16.  sterling;  60  mine  made  the  metals,  therefore,  are  to  money  what  a  f 

talent,  equal  to  1931.  15s.  sterling:  hence   100  compasses  is  to  a  geometrical  scale, 

talents  amounted  to  19,3751.  sterlio?.   The  mina  This  operation  of  adjusting  the  metals 

and  talentum,  indeed,  were  different  in  different  money  of  account  implies  an  exact  and  de 

provinces :   their  proportions  in  Attic  drachms  nate  proportion  of  both  metals  to  the  m 

are  as  follow.    The  Syrian  mina  contained  05  unit,  realised  in  all  the  species  and  dcnomini 

Attic  drachms;  the  Ptolemaic 33^ ;  the  Antioehic  of  coin,  adjusted  to  that  standard, 

and    Eubxan   llX);    the   Babylonic    116;    the  The  smallest  particle  of  either  metal  add 

greater  Attic  and  Tyrian  133^;  the  JEginean  and  or  taken  away  from,  any  coins,  which  rep\ 

Rhodian  166}.     The  Syrian  talent  contained  15  certain  determinate  parts  of  the  scale,  ov€i 

Attic   minae;  the    Ptolemaic  20;  the  Antioehic  the  whole  system  of  material  mnuey.      A 

CO  :  the  Eubxan   60 ;   the  Babylonic  70  ;    the  notwithstanding  such  variation,  these  coin  J 

greater  Attic  and  Tyrian  80  ;  the  iEgineau  and  tinue  to  bear  the  same  denominations  as  b\ 

Khodiaa  100.  this  will  as  effectually  destroy  their  uscAiInc 

2.  Roman  moneys  of  account  were  the  seslerih*  measuring  the  value  of  things,  as  it  would 

and  tutertium,    Tbc  sestertius  was  equal  to  Id.  turn  the  usefulness  of  a  pair  of  rompa^si 

3jq.  sterling.    One  thousand  of  these  made  the  suffer  the  opening  to  vary^  after  it  is  adjusti 

•esterium  equal  to  81.  Is.  5d-  8q.  sterling.    Que  the  scale  representing  feet,  toi8es,milrs  or  lea 

thousand  of  these  s<:stertia  made  the  decics  se&-  by  which  the  distances  upon  the  plau  are 

tcrtium  (the  adverb  centies  being  always  under-  measared. 

htood)  equal  to  80721.  18b.  4d.  sterling.    The  dc-  III.  Debasing  the   standard   ts  a  good  t< 

cies  se!«tertium   they  also  called  tkcin  ctntena  because  it  conveys  a  clear  and  distinct  idea. 

miiiia  iiwnmum.  Centies  sestertium,or  centies  HS,  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  pure  metal  conn 

wcreequal  to80,729l.3s.4d.  Millies  HS  to  807,2911.  in  that  denomination  by  which  a  nation  red 

Us.  4d.  Millies  centies  HS  to  888,O'201.  Is.  8d.  and  which  we  hsTC  called  Che  money-unit.  R^ 
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fcnhcf  ddiaitiooy  bc»g  which  propdrtloa  Will  f>e  the  sunc  peipetudly. . 

The  raeasoring  tbe  one  by  the  other  will  Qocanwm 

f  ^^Bag  the  Btm^nl  (thtt  is,  rminng  or  no  uncertainty  4  and  we  nMy  speak  of  length  bf 

of  die  moocy-aiiit}  b  like  al-  Paris  feet^  and  be  pedcctly  well  undrratood  b^ 

■1  ■Bsoaea  or  wci^ts.    This  is  ocheia  who  are  used  to  measure  bf  the  EogljUi 

by  coBpanOfg  the  thing  altered  foot,  or  by  the  foot  of  tbe  Rhine. 

«^  *rsg^€  die  tajDc  aatnie  which  have  suf-  fiat  suppose  that  a  youth  of  tweWe  years  old 

'^:^wiBaiHL    Thaa,  if  the  foot  of  measuve  takes  it  into  his  hea<l  to  measure  from  time  to 

^9^aismBt  over  ail  Eagland,  by  adding  to  time,  as  he  advances  in  age*  by  the  length  0/  his 

^«>aEvfcm  it  any  proportional  part  of  its  own  foot,  and  that  be  divides  this  growing  foot 

acHi  4^  the  altetatioa  would  bie  best  dis-  into  inches  and  decimals,  what  can  be  learned  from 

^^  f  ampanai;  tbe  new  foot  with  that  of  his  account  of  measures  ?  As  he  increases  in  years, 

.^^ray  eUKf  coantry,  which  bad  sufiered  his  foot,  inches,  and  subdivisions,  will  be  gradu- 

^^aa.    3mst  so,   if  the  pound  sterling,  ally  lengthening;  and  were  every  roan  to  follow 

^-^•'^Eac^bih  unit,  shall  be  found  any  how  his  example,  and  measure  by  bis  own  foot,  thea 

"^^  ad  if  t!ie  variation  it  has  met  with  be  the  foot  of  a  taeasure  now  establiffaed  would  to-. 

of  a  complication  of  tally  cease  to  be  of  any  utility. 

riae  best  way  to  discover  it  will  be  This  is  just  the  case  with  tbe  two  metals.  There 

r-s^te  fomer  and  the  present  v£oe  of  it  is  no  determinate  invariable  proportion  between 

of  other  nations  which  has  sof-  their  value ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that 

This  tlie  course  of  exchange  when  they  aie  both  taken  for  measnriog  the  value 

wiA  die  greatest  exactness.  of  othfer  things,  the  things  to  be  measured,  like 

pnecend,  that  the  precious  metals,  lcnfi;ths  to  be  measured  by  the  >'Oung  man's  foot* 

ly  pare  from  any  uixture,  are  not  without  changing  their  relative  proportion  betweea 

ardaess  to  constituis  a  solid  and  themselves,  change,  however,  with  respect  to  tha 

.    They  are  found  also  in  the  mines  denominationsafboth  their  measures.    An  exam* 

otberaaetals  of  a  baser  nature ;  and  pie  will  make  this  plain. 

•o  a  state  of  perfect  purity  oc-  Let  us  suppose  an  ox  lo  be  worth  SOOO  pounda 

L3.<  flHeeesmy  expenee.  To  avoid,  there-  weight  of  wheat,  and  the  one  and  the  other  to  be 

^■«  amsLnituci  of  emplojring  them  iovall  worth  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  to 

'cwi*.  people  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  be  worth  exactly  15  ounoes  of  silver :  if  the  case 

^wa  wi4i  a  determinate  proportion  of  should  happen,  that  tbe  proportional  value  be- 

afaich  harts  neither  their  fusibility,  tween  gold  and  silver  should  cooae  to  be  as  14  ie 

bcaoty,  or  lustre.    This  metal    is  to'  1,  would  not  the  ox,  and  consequently  the 

*^j  asd,  betng  contiderBd  only  as  a  sop-  wlieat,  be  estimated  at  leu  in  silver^  and  more  in 

^ftaiaoipal  rami,  is  accounted  of  no  va-  gold,  than  formerly  ?  Farther,  would  it  be  in  the 

'  '■&    So  that  eleven  ounces  of  gold,  when  power  of  any  state  to  prevent  this  variation  in  the 

'^^me  oance  of  silver,  acquires  by  that  measure  of  the  value  of  oxen  and  wheat,  without 

'^M  sBgacotaiioD  of  value  whatever.  putting  into  the  unit  of  their  money  lets  silver  ani 

^  Wig  die  case,  we  shall,  as  much  as  pea*  move  gold  than  formeriy  ? 

^nakokthe  existence  of  alloy,  in  speaking  If  therefore  any  particular  state  should  fix  the 

'  ^«R,  ia  Older  to  reader  linguagr  less  sut^  standard  of  the  unit  of  their  money  to  one  spe- 

Oaafcigaiiy.  cics  of  the  metals,  while  in  fact  both  the  one  and 

the  other  are  actually  employed  in  measuring 

'■pwiv  ^  ilrflitfs^  uparfkrm  tkt^ftff  mm  value;  does  not  such  a  state  resemble  the  young 

■Mi/id4  mMtwtefvmlmt,  man  who  measures  all  by  his  growing  foot ?   Foe 

Vbe  there  bet  one  species  of  such  a  sub-  if  silver,  for  example,  be  retained  as  the  standard. 

«?  B  «e  have  lepiesentcd  gold  and  silver  to  while  it  is  gaining  upon  gold  one  fifteenth  addi- 

'  varthoe  but  one  metal  possessing  the  qua-  tional  value;  and  if  gold  oonttnue  all  the  while 

«  9  ?BR!y,  divisibility,  and  durability ;  the  to  determine  tbe  value  of  things  aa  well  as  silver; 

snt^aca  in  the  use  of  it  for  money  would  it  is  plain,  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  this 

^  ^ner  bf  &r  than  they  are  found  to  be  as  mat-  silver-measure  is  lengthening  daily  lihe  the  young 

^f^i  man's  foot,  since  the  same  weight  of  it  most  be- 

V^i  aeial  mi^t  llien,  by  an  unlimited  di-  cense  every  day  equivalent  to  more  and  move  cC 

.« -23 pvts  exactly  equal,  be  made  to  serve  the  same  commodity;   notwithstanding  that  we 

'  *  ^^«3biy  iteady  and  uoiveisal  measure.     But  suppose  the  sanw proportion  to  aubsist,  widiout  the 

>rTibftip  between  the  metals,  and  the  perfect  least  variation,    betweea    diaC   commodity  and 

'•^ vbich  is  found  between  all  their  physical  every  other  species  of  things  alienable. 

y  in,  a  &r  as  re^rds  purity  and  divisibility.  Buying  and  selling  are  purely  conventional,  and 

'=^^  &a  so  equally  vrell  adapted  to  serve  as  the  no  man  is  obliged  to  give  bis  merchandise  at  what 

^«%Dee!rere  of  value,  that  they  are  univer-  may  be  supposed  to  be   tbe  proportion  of  iu 

sfTijsBaed  to  pass  carrent  as  money.  worth.    Tbe  use,  therefore,  of  an  universal  mea- 

Vk&  tbe  ooosequence  of  this  ?  That  the  one  sure,  is  to  mark,  not  only  die  riAative  value  of  the 

Ttvastfce  vilee  of  the  other,  as  well  as  that  of  things  to  which  it  is  applied  as  a  measure,  but  te 

'^fltothiog.   Now  tbe  moment  any  measufe  discover  in  an  instant  tlM  proportion  between  the 

^js  a  be  measured  by  another,  whose  proper-  value  of  those,  and  of  every  other  commodity 

t?)  G  it  it  not  phyeicaHy,  perpetually,  and  iava-  valued  by  a  determinate  measure  ia  all  the  coun* 

^1  fe  sne,  all  tbe  oeefulness  of  such  a  mea-  tries  of  the  world. 

vinhsL  Aa  example  vrill  make  this  plain.  WeM  ponuds  sterlmg,  lirrei,  florioa,  plasties* 

i  fast  of  meaMse  n  a  determinate  length.    An  &«.  which  are  all  money  of  acconnt,  invariaijie 


^di  (aot  may  be  compaied  with  the  Paris  in  their  values,  what  a  facility  would  it  produce 

hx,«vHlidiat  of  the  Rhine  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  in  all  conversions,  what  an  assistance  to  trade! 

QvbeaMBicd  by  them:  end  the  proportion  be-  But  as  they  are  aU  limited  or  fixed  to  coins,  and 

•ceteii  In^v  tmj  be  ciyimcdin  niuabcrsj  eensequently  vary  from  time  to  time,  this  ezaoir 
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)>le  showy  the  utility  of  the  iavariable  measure        Imo,  By  eonsidering  one  only  as  the  sta; 

which  we  have  described.  and  leaving  the  other  to  seek  its   own  vali 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  incapaci-  any  other  commodity, 
tates  the  metals  from  performing  the  office  of        Hdn^  By  considering  one  only  as  the  sta 

money:  the  sabstance  of  which  the  coin  is  made  and  fixing  the  valoe  of  the   other  from  I 

is  a  commodity  which  rises  and  sinks  in  its  value  time  by  authority,  according  a»  the  market 

with  respect  to  other  commodities,  according  to  of  the  metals  shall  \»ry, 
the  wants,  competition,  and  caprices  ef  mankind.         3lio,  By  fixing  the  standanl  of  the  unit  a 

The  advantage,  therefore,  found  in  potting  an  ing  to  the  mean  proportion  of  the  metals,  a 

intrinsic  value  into  that  substance  which  performs  ing  it  to  neither;  retruloting  the  coin  accord 

the  function  of  money  of  account,  is  compensated  and  upon  every  considerable  variation  in  th 

by  the  instability  of  that  intrinsic  value  j    and  portion    between  them,  either   to  make   j 

the  advantage  obtained  by  the  stability  of  paper,  coinage,  or  to  raise  the  denomination  of  i 

or  symbolical  money,  is  compensated  by  the  de-  the  species,  and  lower  it  in  the  other,  in  or 

feet  it  commonly  has  of  not  being  at  all  times  preserve  the  unit  exactly  in  the  mean  piop^ 

susceptible  of  realization  into  solid  property  or  between  the  gold  and  silver, 
intrinsic  value.  4eo,  To  have  two  unita  and  two  standard 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  material  money  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  and  to    allow 

more  perfect,  this  quality  of  metal,  that  is,  of  a  bodv  to  stipulate  in  either, 
commodity,  should  be  taken  from  it ;  and  in  or-        5to,  Or  last  of  all,  to  oblige  all  debtors  t 

«!er  to  render  paper-money  more  perfect,  it  ought  one   hulf  in  gold,    and   one   half  in    the 

to  be  made  to  circnlata  upon  metallic  or  land  se-  standard, 
curity. 

ir.  There  are  several  sroalter  inconveniences  4.  f^ariaiiont  to  tohieh  the  value  of  the  mone\ 
acconipanymg  the  use  of  the  metals,  which  we  u  expoudftfrn  even  disorder  in  the  coin! 

shall  hereshortly enumerate. 

Imo,  No  money  made  of  gold  or  silver  cancir-        ^^  *>'  suppose,  at  present,  the  only  di^ 

culate  long  without  losing  its  weight,  nltbouprh  it  to  consist  in  a  want  of  the  due  proportioo 

alt  along  preserves  the  same  denomination.    This  tween  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  coin. 
r<«))resenta  the  contracting  a  pair  of  compasses         This  proportion  can  only  be  established  bi 

which  had  been  rightly  adjusted  to  the  scale.  market-price  of  the  metals ;  because  an  augir 

ido.  Another  inconvenience  proceeds  from  the  ation  and  rise  in  the  demand  for  gold  or   ^ 

fabrication  of  money.     Supposing  the  faith  of  has  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  value  of  the 

princes  who  coin  money  to  be  inviolable,  and  the  ^1  demanded.     Let  us  suppose,  that  to-day 

probity   as  well  fis    the   capacity  of   those  to  pound  of  gold  may  buy  fifteen  pounds  of  sil 

whom  they  commit  the  inspection  of  the  bosiness  >f  to-morrow  there  be  a  high  demand  for  sil\( 

of  the  metals  to  be  sufficient,  it  Is  hardly  possible  competition  among  merchanta  to  have  si Jvei 

for  workmen  to  render  every  piece  exactly  of  a  K^Id  will  ensue :  they  will  contend  who  shall 

proper  weight,. or  to  preserve  the  due  proportion  ^^^  silver  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  for  out 

between  pieces  of  different  denominations;  that  gold:  this  will  raise  the  price  of  it;  and  in  | 

is  to  say,  to  make  every  ten  sixpences  exactly  of  portion  to  their  views  of  profit,  some  will  ac( 

thesame  weight  with  every  crown-piece  and  every  of  less  than  the.  15   pounds.    This  is  plaini 

five  shillings  struck  in  a  coinage.     In  proportion  rise  in  the  silver,  more  properly  than  a  fail  in 

to  such  inaccuracies  thepart^of  the  scale  become  gold;  because  it  is  the  competition  for  the  si 

unequal.  which  has  occasioned  the  variation  in  the  for 

3/ta,  Another  inconvenience,  and  fisr  from  be-  proportion  between  the  metals, 
ing  inconsiderable,  flows  from  the  expence  requi-.       Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  state,  having  \ 

kite  for  the  coining  of  money.  This  expence  adds  great  exactness  examined  the  proportion  of 

to  ita  value  as  a  manufacture,  without  adding  any  metals  in  the  market,  and  having  deteimioed 

thing  to  its  weight.  precise  quantity  of  each  for  realising  or  re| 

4/0,  The  last  inconvenience  is,  that  by  fixing  senting  the  money-unit,    shall  execute  a  n 

the  money  of  account  entirely  to  the  coin,  with-  exact  coinage  of  gold  and  Miver  coin.     As  i 

out  having  any  independent  common  measure,  as  that  proportion   continues  unvaried  in 

(to  mark  and  controul  these  deviations  from  ma-  market,  no  inconvenit* ncc  can  result  from  I 

thematic&l  exactness,  which  are  either  insepara-  quarter  in  making  use  of  metals  for  money 

ble  from  the  metals  themselves,  or  from  the  fabri-  account. 

catii»n  of  them,)  the  whole  measure  of  value.  But  let  us  suppose  the  proportion  to  chan 

and  all  the  relative  interests  of  debtors  and  ere-  that  the  silver,  for  example,  shall  rise  initsva 

ditors,  become  at  the  disposal  not  only  of  work-  with  regard  to  gold  :  will  it  not  follow,  from  t 

men  in  the  mint,  of  Jews  who  deal  in  money,  of  moment,  that  the  unit  realized  in  the  silver  1 

clippers  and  washers  of  coin  ;  but  they  are  also  b*  come  of  more  value  than  the  unit  realized 

entirely  at  the  mercy  of  princes,  who  have  the  the  gold  coin  ? 

right  of  coinage,  and  who  have  frequently  also         But  as  the  law  has  ordered  them  to  pass 

the  right  of  raiding  or  debasing  the  standard  of  equivalents  for  one  another,  and  a^  debtors  hi 

the  coin,  according  as  they  find  it  most  for  their  always  the  option  of  paying  in  what  legal  c\ 

present  and  temporary  interest  -they  think  fit,  will  they  not  all  choose  to  pay 

goi<t }  and  will  not  then  the  silver  coin  be  mcli 

3.  Methods  which  m<nt  be  propcsrd  for  kuemng  the  te-  down  or  exported,  in  order  to  be  sokl  as  bullic 

•    verai    ineonveniencet  to    vphich  material  money  is  above  the  value  it  bears  when  it  circulat'S 

''^i^'*^-  coin  ?  Will  not  this  paying  in  gold  alsa  really  < 

The  inconvniences  from  the  variation  in  the  roiuish  the  value  of  the  mouey-unit?  since  up 

relati\e  vahie  of  the  mc*als  to  one  another  may  this  variation  every  thing  must  sell  for  more  go 

in  some  measure  be  obviated  by  the  following  ex-  than  before,  at  we  have  really  observed. 

uts.  "  Consequently,  merchandise,  which  have  n 
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nried  io  their  tfelatfre  valne  to  any  other  thin^  first  case,  it  it  at  least  uncertain  whether  tha 

bat  to  gold  sud  silver^  must  he  measured  by  the  staodard  or  the  mcrchaudise  species  is  to  ri^e; 

nesa  proportion  of  the  metals;  and  the  applica-  consequently  it  is  uHcertaia  whether  the  debtors 

tioo  of  any  other  measure  to  them  is  altering  the  or  the  creditors  are  to  gain  by  a  variation.   If  (Ise 

ttaodaid.    If  they   are   measured  by  gold,  the  staodard  species  should  rise,  the  creditors  will 

itsodsnlai  ddiased  ;   it  by  stiver,  it  is  raised.  gain ;  if  the  merchandise  species  rises,  the  debtors 

If*  to  prerent  the  inconvenience  of  molting  will  gain ;  but  when  the  unit  is  attached  to  both 

dovnthenlrer,  the  state  shall  give  up  affixing  the  species,  then  the  creditors  never  can  gain,  let  tha 

value  of  their  unit  to   both  species  at  ouce,  aud  metals  vary  as  they  will :    if  silver  rises,  then 

shsU  fii  it  to  one,  leaving  the  other  to  j<eek  its  debtors  will  pay  in  gold;  if  gold  risc^,  the  debtors 

price  as  soy  other  commodity  ;  in  that  case,  no  will  pay  in  silver.      But  whether  the  unit  be  at- 

(loujt,  the  OKlting  down  of  the  coin  will  be  pre-  tacbi-d  to  one  or  to  both  species,  the  infallible 

rentd;  int  will  this  ever  restore  the  valu«*  of  the  consequence  of  a  variation  is,  that  one  half  of  the 

Btteej-onit  to  its  former  standard  ?    Would  it,  difference  is  either  gained  or  lost  by  debtors  and 

for  ample,  in  the  foregoing  supposition,  raise  creditors.      The  invariable  unit  is  constantly  the 

the  ifbmtd  value  of  the  money-unit  in  the  gold  mean  proportional  between  the  two  measures, 
coia,  if  that  species   were  declared  to  be  the 

stsodsid?  It  would  indeed  render    silver  coin  5.  How  llu  wnicikms  of  ike  inUiittic  valfte  qf  tke  unit 

pnnlyaiierehattdiiie,  and,  by  allowing  it  to  seek  qf  money  muU  affkl  aUthedomatic  interest  cf  a 

its  vsJw,  would  certainly  prevent  it  fmm  being  nation, 

OMUed  dovB  as  before  £  because  the  pieces  would  ,- ^.        ,               ..           .^  .  .^  *u-  U...1..1 1.. 

rise  c«.Ts.tioi«lly  in  their  denomination ;  or  an  Jf  ^^"^  <!^*"?'"«  the  content  <^«  «>»»^«»^y 

a?i S « it  iscalled.  would  be  taken  in  payments  '^J'lt^  «"»'°  *?  "^^^  u.^^'f "^'^  '^^   u    l^ 

™Nieio«l»er:  bul  the  gold  would  nol,  on  that  ?^„^°f  *»*".*'^  obliged  to  pay,  or  who  we  en- 

•ccoest,  me  in  iu  Talul,  or  bfgin  to  purchase  ^»''*^  5°  '^Z^'^^*  Sf^**"  'J""^*'  **f  ^"'^^^  ""Jl 

My  SKHemerehandise  than  beforS.    Were  there-  «™™  '^''  '»>*  '*"^  of  lands  5  m  the  Mme  mann^ 

«MV  tlK  standartl   aaed  to  the  gold,  would  not  ""»*  every  variation  in  the  value  of  the  unit  of 

tail  be  so  arbitrary  and  a  violent  revolution  in  •*^^?""\  *®^*   ""  P««o™  ^^»»*>t  '»   'T''""!!^! 

tkeirsioeof  the  mooey-unit,  and  a  debasement  contracts^re  obl.ge<l  to  make  payments  or  wha 

of  the  Kasdaid  >  are  obliged  to  received  sums  of  money  stipulated 

U^satheotber  band,  the  sute  should  fix  the'  "   ""'^ipJes  or  in  fractious   of    that   money- 

^^"Mlsthe  silver,  which  we  suppose  to  hare    "°2r  *u      r  -.u^  >wa  •    •- 

'^i-iU  value,  would  that  ever  sink  the  ad-        Every  sanation,  therefore,  «P<»  the  totr.n..c 

•*«l  fifa»  which   the  silver  coin  had  gained  !")''*  *>f  *»^t  'n^"*/-'"^^**"  ^*^^*''  "^  *^"^ 

-*»«tla  worth  of  the  former  stsndard  unit?  ^^»"i^  ^^^  ^»^**  ^^  "^^'^"^  at  the  eapence  of 

•*!  "Mid  not  this  be  a  violent  and  an  arbitrary  '"^^^^^  **'  ""^^  ''"*^\    ^   ,       .  .               .    . 

"oteij.  i.  the  value  of  the  money-uuit,  and  i  Th.s  consequence  is  deduced  from  an  obv.ous 

jaatBtofthesUodard?  principle.     Money  is  more  or  less   valuable  in 

^  only  eapedient,  therefore,  is,  in  such  a  Proportion  a.   it  can  purchase  more  or  less  of 

"-.to^xthe  Aumera^y  unit  to  neither  of  the  ^^^/^  kiod  of  merchandise.    Notv,  without  en- 

«<«h.  but  to  coutrive  a  way  to  make  it  fluctu-  '^^l^^S  *?/>^  *»**>  H"  '"''""^i^k    a  ''^  ?  k    k 

«e  is  s  mean  proportion  between  them ;  which  P"««-'  »'  »«  agre«l  «ijK»n  all  hands,  that  whether 

«n»«fat  the  intioduction  of  a  pure  ideal  money  ?°  -"^mentation  of  the  general  mass  of  money 

"^Kcoattt  in  circulation  has  the  effect  of  raising  prices  m 

The  legulation  of  fixing  the  unit  by  the  mean  ^"«^»''  ®^  "'**•  '"y  augmentaiion  of  the  quantity 

f«PO»tioo,  onght  to  take  place  at  the  instant  the  ^^ 5^*^  •"«*•'»  •PPO'^ted  t»  be  put  luto  the  money- 

•««rfwd  nnit  is  fixed  with  exactness  both  to  the  «°!'  ™"»5  •^  »««  affect  the  value  of  that  money- 

^^  ssd  silver.     If  it  be  iutwluced  Ion?  after  ^P/'  ""^  "•'^«  »^  purchase  mure  of  any  commo- 

^^••fkstpmportion'betwecn  the  m.taU  has  de-    l^^^  *»l»"  .^^^ ''  *^«  'VV'  f^*  ^^^FT^  ""^ 
^ed  from  the  proportion  established  in  the     «««  gold,  the  present  weight  of  a  pound  sterling 

^  i  sad  if  the  new  regulaUou  is  made  to  ha  ve  "»  5"»^«  «•"  ^r  ^^^^  PO«nf »  of  ^^a^  i  were  the 

»  ««t«npect,  with   regard  to  the  acquitting  of  pound  sterlin?  raised  to  1 U  gmni^  of  the  same 

P«nn»oeni  contracts  entered  into  while  the  value  "*^^*»'>  ''  ''0'^lJ^*>"y  1 U  pounds  of  flour :  conse- 

^  the  money-unit  had   atUchcd   itself  to  the  ^"^n^'y?  ^«  the  pound  sterling  augmented  by 

fc»«t  currency  in  consequence  of  the  principle  «"*^  gram  of  gold,  every  miller  who  paid  «  r»;t  of 

«bovel.iddown;  then  the  restoring  the  money-    *«"  P?""?f  .■/''*'  .'^"'^  ^  °*'*'«'^  *?  ^^^  ^^^ 
*a»tlothst  itandanl  where  it  ought  to  have  re-     P°^"^'  of  his  flour,  in  ord«r  to  procure  ten  pounds 

«*i»«i  (to  wit.  to  the  meau  proportion)  is  an  *^.  P'^  »"»  7"*'  »"  ^^"^  *»f  *  *3^  P?***"**  °^  *««'^- 

'JW  to  .11  debtors  who  have  contracted  since  ''»"<^*'  ^^  ^}^  ^^^^^r^T  ^  P~core  the  same  sum : 

^ti«e  that  the  proportion  of  the  metals  began  f  owequently.  by  this  innovation,  the  miller  must 

to  Twy.    '  lose  yearly  ten  pounds  of  flour,  which  his  master 

Thii  is  dear  from  the  former  reasoning.    The  consequently  must  gain.    From  this  example  it 

"««a«ntthe  market  price  of  the  metals  differs  "  P'*'"»  that  every  augmentation  of  metals  put 

from  tbst  in  the  coin,  every  one  who  has  pay-  *nto  the  pound  sterling,  either  of  silver  or  gold, 

•*;ti  to  make  pays  in  that  species  which  is  the  »°?  '"P'^  *"  •*»'»?]•?«  to  the  whole  class  of 

W^rrtttl  in  the  coin;  consequently,  he  who  creditors  who  are  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  and 

^0^  lends  in  that  species.    If  after  the  con-  conscqoenUy  must  be  a  proportional  loss  to  all 

t«ct,  Ibeiefore.  the  unit  is  carried  up  to  the  mean  «*e*>ton  who  most  pay  by  the  same  deuominatton. 

JJWJJo,  this  must  be  a  loss  to  him  who  had  g   j^i^iomwkkh  theprmcpUof  thu  in^ry point 

*^  Ik,,  we  may  perceive,  why  there  is  less  guMmt^Briiiih  coin. 

"J*«wiM«ice  from  the  varying  of  the  proportion  «"««V  "^  ^'™"*  ««^ 

ol  i!!?^'*^  wbere  the  standard  is  fixed  to  one  Let  us  now  examine  what  regulations  it  may  be 

^  tbem,  tkaa  when  it  is  fixed  to  both.    In  the  proper  to  make  by  a  vew  statute  concerning  the 
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cWrrof  (Treat  BWtain,morderto  pres^nre  always  the  Let  the  price  of  ditto  in  the  sttrer  be  ca 

tame  axatft  valae  of  tbe  pound  sterling  realHsed  in  Let  the  new  proportion  between  the 

gold  and  in  silver,  in  spite  of  all  the  incapacitiei  price  of  the  metal  be  called  P.               ^ 

Inherent  in  the  metals  to  perform  the  functious  of  Then  state  this  formula : 

an  invariable  scale  or  measure  of  value.  G        S 

I.  The  first  point  is  to  determine,  tbe  exact  ^  ^—  a  to  a  pound  troy  fiae  silver  In 

number  of  irrains  of  fine  gold  and  fine  silver  which  8P       2 

are  to  compose  i t,  according  to  tbe  then  proportion  currency, 

of  the  metals  in  the  London  market  S               G 

t»  To  determine  the  proportion  of  these  metals  —  -f*  P-^  — «»  to  a  ponnd  troy  fine  gold 

With  the  pound  troy  ;  and  in  regard  that  the  stand-  2               S 

ard  of  gold  and  silver  is  different,  let  the  mint  ling  currency. 

price  of  both  metals  be  regulated  according  to  the  This  will  be  a  rele  for  the  mint  to  kt 

pound  troy  fine.  prieeof  the  metals  constantly  at  per  with  th 

3.  To  fix  the  mint  price  within  certain  limits ;  of  the  market ;  and  coinage  may  be  impt 
that  is  to  say,  to  leave  to  the  king  and  council,  ha9  been  described,  by  fixing  the  mint  p 
>y  proclamation,  to  carry  the  mint  price  of  bul-  them  at  a  certain  rata  below  the  value  of  t 
lion  np  to  the  value  of  tbe  coin,  as  is  tbe  present  metals  in  the  coin. 

regulation,  or  to  sink  it  to        per  cent,  below  13.  As  long  as  the  variation  of  tbe  marlt^ 

that  price,  according  as  gorernment  shall  incline  of  the  metals  shall  not  carry  the  price  of  th< 

to  impose  a  duty  upon  coinage.  metal  so  high  as  the  advanced  price  of  th< 

4.  To  order,  tliat  silver  and  gold  coin  shall  be  fld>ove  the  bullion,  no  alteration  need  be 
etruck  of  such  denominations  as  the  king  shall  on  the  denomination  of  either  specie*, 
think  fit  to  appoint;  in  which  the  proportion  of  14.  So  soon  as  tbe  variation  of  the  market 
the  metals  above  determined  shall  be  constantly  of  the  metals  shall  give  a  value  to  the  risiiig  s] 
ebserved  through  every  denomination  of  the  coin,  above  the  difierence  between  tbe  coin  ami  thi 
ttntil  necessity  shall  make  a  new  general  coinage  lion  ;  then  the  king  shall  alter  the  denomini 
unavoidable.  of  all  the  coin,  silver  and  gold,  adding  to  the 

5.  To  have  the  number  of  grains  of  the  fine  of  the  rising  metal  exactly  what  is   taken 
9etal  in  every  piece  marked  upon  the  exergue,  or  those  of  the  other.    An  example  will  maki 
upon  the  legend  of  the  coin,  in  place  of  some  plain : 

initial  letters  of  titles,  which  not  one  person  in  a  Let  ns  suppose  that  tbe  coinage  has  been  ma^ 

thousand  can  decypher;  and  to  make  the  coin  of  cording  to  the  proportion  of  14.5  to  I ;  that  tO 

as  compact  a  form  aa  possible,  diminishing  tbe  rings,or4crown-pieces,shallcontaiD,  in  fined 

surface  of   it   as  much   as  is  consistent  with  14.5  times  as  many  grains  as  tbe  guinea,  ot 

beauty.  gold  pound,  shall  contain  grains  of  fine  gold. 

6.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  contracting  the  new  proportion  of  the  metals  be  suppose 
parties  to  stipulate  tbeir  payments  either  in  gold  be  14  to  1.   In  that  case,  the  90  sbilltng9,  or  t\ 
er  stiver  coin,  or  to  leave  the  option  of  the  species  crowns,   will  contain  ^^  more   value    than 
to  one  of  the  parties.  guinea.    Now,  since  there  is  no  question  of  n 

7.  That  where  no  particular  stipulation  is  made,  ing  a  new  general  coinagie  upon  every  variaC 
creditor  shall  have  power  to  demand  payment,  in  ohder  to  adjust  the  proportion  of  tbe  metal 
half  in  one  species,  half  in  the  other ;  and  when  the  weight  of  the  coins,  that  proportion  migh 
the  sum  cannot  fall  equally  into  gold  and  silver  adjusted  by  changing  their  respective  denomi 
coins,  tbe  firactions  to  be  paid  in  silver.  tions  according  to  this  formula : 

8.  That  in  buying  and  selling,  when  no  parti-  Let  the  20  shillings,  or  4  crowns,  in  coin, 
enlar  species  has  been  stipulated,  and  when  np  called  S.    Let  the  guinea  be  called  G.      Let 
act  in  writing  has  intervened,  the  option  of  tbe  difierence  between  the  old  proportion  and 
apecies  shall  be  competent  to  the  buyer.  new,  which  is  j^  be  called  P.    Then  say,  S 

9.^  That  all  sums  paid  or  received  by  the  king's  P                                                    P 

receivers,  or  by  bankers^  shall  be  delivered  by  —  »  a  pound  sterling,  and  G  -f"  "  "*  "^  P^ 

weight,  if  demanded.  2                                                     3 

10.  That  all  money  which  shall  be-fiannd  under  sterling. 

the  legal  weight,  from  whatever  cause  it  Majr  By  this  it  appears  that  all  the  silver  coin  m 

proceed,  may  be  rejected  in  every  payment  what-  be  raised  in  its  denomination  j|,  and  all  the  g 

aoever:  or  if  ofiered  in  payment  of  a  debt  above  a  coin  must  be  lowered  in  its  denomination  ^ ; , 

eertai n  sum,  may  be  taken  according  to  its  weight,  still  S  -j-  G  will  be  equal  to  two  pounds  sterling, 

at  tbe  then  mint  price,  in  tbe  option  of  the  ere-  before,  whether  they  be  considered  according 

ditor.  tbe  old  or  according  to  the  new  denominations. 

11.  That  no  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by  those  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  imposition 
who  melt  down  or  export  the  nation's  coin;  but  coinage  rendering  the  value  of  the  coin  great 
that  washing,  clipping,  or  diminishing  the  weight  than  the  value  of  the  bullion,  that  eircunistan 
of  any  part  of  it  shall  be  deemed  felony,  as  much  gives  a  certain  latitude  in  fixing  tbe  new  denoa 
as  any  other  theft,  if  the  person  so  degrading  nations  of  the  coin,  so  as  to  avoid  minute  fra 
the  com  shall  afterwards  make  it  circulate  for  law-  tions.  For,  providing  the  deviation  from  t 
fill  money.  exact  proportion  shall  fall  within  the  advance 

To  prevent  the  inconveniences  proceeding  from  price  of  the  com,  no  advantage  can  be  taken  t 

the  variation  in  the  proportion  between  the  metals,  melting  down  one  species  preferably  to  anothei 

H  may  be  provided,  since,  in  either  case,  the  loss  incurred  by  meftii 

11.  That  upon  every  variation  of  proportion  in  the  coin  must  be  greater  than  the  profit  maj 

the  market-price  of  the  metals,  the  price  of  both  upon  selling  the  bullion.    The  mint  price  of  tli 

■hall  be  changed  according  to  the  following  rule :  meUls,  Imwever,  may  be  fixed  exactly,  that  fi 

Lei  the  price  of  tb«  wm4  troy  fine  gold  in  the  within  tbe  value  of  a  fiirthing  upon  a  poaud  4 

coin  be  called  G.  floe  feilver  or  gokU  This  ia  easily  reckoned  9i  w 
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M  itto^  6pOB  evcrj  piece  in  mmmcin  cir-  coavcniaice  of  tsdi  fiactions  maj  be  a:wMed  Im 

tK«:^  fiacdoBi  of  fatthing*  would  be  in-  poying,  aceordin;  to  the  old  denominatioot,  in 

a&  hoth  cpecicty    by  equal  partt.     This  viJ  ai^o 

7^  conridkraadhi^     the    tCBporaiy  prove  that  no  change  u  thereby  made  ia  the 

usak  spoQ  the  denomination  of  the  true  Taioe  of  the  national  nuit  ot  mooej* 

•a  siMir  coHH,  all  eiontracti  foimulj  en-  17.  That  il  be  ordered,  that  fthilUngs  and  uz- 

ss^<D,  adal  idpalatkuia  in  pounds,  shiU  pencet  ihall  oohr  be  current  for  twenty  yean; 

h^eifmn,  nay  continne  to  be  acquitted  and  all  other  coins,  both  gold  and  alrer,  fur  forty 

iariqsikoiddcaoainatloaaof  thecoios,  yean  or  more.     For  ascenaioiag  which  term 

}sr3{moiia  mid  and  ooeJialf  in  tilTcr :  there  may  be  marked  upon  the  eaet;gne  of  the 

soiixaei^ere  a  particular  species  hm  coin  the  la^  year  of  thetr  cnffreocy,  iu  plac* 

m<xx^;  m  which  case  the  sum  must  be  of  the  date  of  their  fabrication.      This  tcrai 

puASjio  the  new  vegolaiion  made  upon  etapwd,  or  the  date  effaced,  that  they  shall  havf 

^jSTabeaof  that  sftecies,  CO  the  end  that  no  more  eorreocy  whataoerer;  and,  when  of* 

».£j3k  aer  lo»  may  reiall  to  any  of  the  fered  in  payment,  may  be  reeeiTrd  as  bullion  at 

'•^^  the  actual  price  of  the  miot,  or  refused,  at  tlht 

.  IgMwighgandiflg  the  alterations  on  the  option  of  the  creditor. 
*t:nx  rf  the  metals,  nad  in  the  dcnomina-  18.  That  no  foreign  coin  shall  hare  any  legal 
ki-ctoBci,  no  chaise  shall  be  made  upon  currency,  except  as  bullion  at  the  mint  price. 
^  c^if  t^  particuinr  pieces  of  the  latter.  By  tliese  and  the  like  regulations  may  be  pre- 
^'^t'Haseoi  a  general  re-coinage  of  one  Tented,  laso.  The  meking  or  exporting  of  the 
*^3CKn  It  least :  chat  is  to  say,  the  m?nc  coin  in  ^erd.    8do,  The  meltiD^  or  exporting 
^f""a  aew  gninans,  crowns,  he.  of  a  one  species,  in  ofder  to  sell  it  as  bullion  at  an 
cesq|^f,02»  those  alreadjr  in  currency,  advanced  price.    3uo,  The  profit  in  acquitting 
*^"<«t  ^7  »  doing  the   fractions   might  be  obligations  preferably  in  one  species  to  another. 
"•*^  ^in  weald  oecamon<oaf usion,  and  the  4to,  The  degradation  of  the  standard,  by  the 
'^^*vid  cease  to  be  of  any  ase  upon  a  new  wearing  of  the  coin,  or  by  a  change  in  the  pro- 
^iaepmpuftion  of  the  metals.    But  it  jxtrtion  between  the  tnctals.    5to,  The  circula- 
te j^adcoarenjent  for  removio;  the  small  tionof  the  coin  below   the  legal  weight.    €to, 
->'  V  a  ihlQinga  and  sixpences,  to  recoin  TYie  profit  that  other  nations  reap  by  paying 
'•vnaamDos  altogether,  and  to  put  them  their  debts  more  cheaply  to  Great  Britain  than 
'"^ficncflvunber*,  of  twelve  and  of  six-  Great  Britain  can  pay  hen  to  them. 
^  <c^(Nit  changing  io  any  respect  their  And  the  great  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an 
"'^>4'TakBe  to  all  other  dcnominatiotts  of  imiform  plan,  and  may  serve  as  a  perpetual 
^ '  •tjs  nin  be  no  ^reat  expence,  when  re^;ulation,  compatible  with  all  kinds  of  deno« 
-^o'  the  niver  opin  is  put  into  5  ihiiUng  minations  of  corns,  variations  in  the  propartioa 
,    ^  of  the  metals,  and  with  the  impoution  of  a  duty 
-^anhodofchvkgiisg  the  denominations  upon  coinage,  or  with  the  preserving  it  free; 


ckncaever  cna  result  any  alteration  and  further,  that  it  mav  in  time  be  adopted  by 

'^teof  the  pound  sterling;  and  although  other  nations,  who  will  find  the  advantage  of 

^sf  value  may  now*  ^d  then  be  intro-  having  their  money  of  account  preserved  perpe> 

'^3  order  to  prevent  the  abuses  to  which  tuallj  at  the  same  value,  with  respect  to  the  de« 

^'^T^^Uoth^wise  he  esposcd  hv  the  ar*  nomtnacioiis  of  all  foreign  money  of  account 

'^i^aonvbo  ocU  it  down,  yet  •till  the  in*  csiabiishcd  no  the  ftme  principles. 
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MONEY. 

Before  we  termiuate  this  article*  we  add  the  The  livre  or  finnc  ia  a  nominal  value,  eqwl  to 
following  brief  account  of  the  coins,  or  current  ten-pence  English.  The  tenth  pan  of  i  francs 
moneys,  of  diiFerent  countries.  called  a  drcime,  and  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fjac 

In  (relaud  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  tic.    is  called  a  centime, 
guineas,  (hilling,  &,c.  with  this  difiereoce,  that        SpmUk  co*vt. — ^In  Spsin,  and  the   lUts  d^ 
the  English  shilling  passes  for  twenty^i  half,     pending  upon  it,  the  gold  coin  is  the  pinole; 
pence*  which  are  the  onlj  coin  peculiar  to  that    above  which  are  the  double  pistole  and  piece  of 
coun'T"  four  pistoles,  and  under  it  the  half. pistole;  lo 

r»  •       r  -I    r      IE.     .  which  must  be  added  the  castillans  of  gold  TVt 

Cows  of  the  French  Empne.  gii^cr  money  is  the  piastre,  or  piece  of  eight  riiU, 

The  current  coins  of  Prance  were  formerly  >"d  its  diminutions ;  as  also  the  simple  rial,  ir.(h 
the  double  louis  (gold),  the  louis  (gold),  the  '^  diminutions.  The  copper  coins  are  the  oclu. 
piece  of  six  livres  (silver),  that  of  three  livres,  ^^s,  or  octaros,  which  are  of  two  kinds;  theoue 
the  ecu  (silver),  twenty-four  sols  piece  (silver),  ^^*^  ^o  only  four  maravedis,  and  ordintrily  ailed 
the  twelve  (silver),  the  six  sols  piece  (silver),  quarta;  the  other  double  this,  and  called  dooltk 
the  large  or  double  sol  (of  copper),  the  sol  (of  q^arta :  and  lastly  the  maravedis.  It  must  be 
copper),  and  the  half  and  quarter  sol,  or  pieces  of  obscnred,  that  in  Spain  they  have  new  tnose^ 
two  and  oneliard.  There  are  also  ancient  pieces  ^  old;  the  old  current  In  Sevil,  Cadiz,  Aodj- 
made  of  copper  and  silver,  denominated  pieces  of  lusia,  &c.  is  worth  35  per  cent,  more  thu 
six  Hards,  value  one  sol  and  a  half.  ^he  new  current  at  Madrid,  Bilboa,  St.  Sebastias, 

According  to  the  new  system,  an  attempt  has  ^^'  This  difference  is  owing  to  their  Jusg 
been  made,  with  partial  success,  to  introduce  the  Charles  II.  who,  to  prevent  the  exporutioB  of 
following  currency.  The  denomination  of  livre  money,  raise«l  it  25  per  cent,  which  however  he 
has  been  changed  into  that  of  franc,  with  an  altera-  ^f^  ^'^1<^  ^^  eflfcct  only  in  part,  aereial  proviDCcs 
tion,  in  the  stiuill  proportion  of  only  threepence  to  ^'^^^  retaining  the  ancient  rate, 
the  louis.    The  franc  is  then  assumed  as  the  basis  -r  ,  ,  ^   .    «      . .     . 

or  unit  of  all  their  computations ;  and  all  values  '*'"'  ""''  proportion  of  the  Spnuk  em, 

are  reckoned  upwards  by  tens,  hundreds,  and  thou-    Quarto,  4  maravedis 
sands  of  francs,  and  downwards  by  tenth  parts  and    Octavo,  or  double  quarta,  8  maravedii 
hundredth  parts  of  francs.  R>el>  old  plata,  equal  to  0   0  0| 

Some  coins   have  been  put   Into  circulation     P'«ce  of  eight,  or  piastne  o   4   » 

agreeably  to  this  new  system,  viz.  in  silver  pieces    P'stolc  0  l«   ^3 

of  6  francs,  in  pieces  of  30  sols,  being  a  fourth  of  Portuguese  com«.— Those  of  gold  are  the  moeda 
the  franc,  and  in  pieces  of  15  sols,  being  the  eighth  d'oro,  or  as  we  call  it,  raoidore,  which  is  properly 
of  the  franc;  in  copper  pieces  of  5  centimes  (hve  ^^^'''  pistole;  above  this  are  doppio  moedsi  or 
hundredths)  equal  to  the  old  sol,  and  of  lo  cen-  double  pistole*:,  and  quadruple  species  equal  to 
times  (ten  hundredths)  or  1  decime,  equal  to  the  ^^^  pistoles.  The  silver  coins  are  the  crutadi, 
double  sol.  pataca,  or  piece  of  eight,  and  vintem,  of  whxh 

Fahe  qf  the  coinage  qf  both  nation, — As  a  pri-  ^^  have  two  sort?,  the  one  silver  and  the  other 
mary  principle,  the  traveller  must  recollect,  that  hillon.  The  ree  is  of  copper,  which  swerves  them  in 
whenever  the  oourM  of  exchans;e  between  the  two    >^ccompts  as  the  mamvedis  do  the  Spaniards. 

■*^''»"«'  #  Vintem.  30  res 

«  .  . .  .    P    t  L     •  •,  Cruzada,  30  vintcras. 

EsuHng  Fngh4h  totns.  French  volue.  I.  «.  rf 

The  guinea       is  equal  to  J  ^"«  "°r«  «n^  ^^  24  Jf '-"?^^^*'  «^  half.pistole  o  is  6 

•  ^  2  *®**  piece.  Moeda  d'oro,  or  pistole  i    7   o 

The  crown  piece  —  The  six  livre  piece.  Doppio  moeda,  or  double  pistole  s  14  o 

The  half-crown  — The  three  livre  piece.  Ducat  of  fine  gold  fiu  o 

The  shilling  —  The  84  sols  piece.  Besides  the  above,  they  have  also  pieces  of  ?ol1 

The  sixpence  —  The  12  sols  piece.  »'  the  value  of  3/.  12#.,  1/.  16*.,  and  other  suW 

The  penny  —  The  double  sol.  visions. 

The  halfpenny*  —  The  sol.  Dutch  cow .^-Thote  of   silver  are  cromu  or 

The  farthing  —  The  deux  liards.  dollars,  ducatooos,  florins,  and  schellings,  each  of 

which  has  iu  diminution.    The  stiver  is  of  billoo : 

JE«if  fsNf  French  cohu*  English  vnlue,  ****  ^^^^  *°**  Pcony,  of  copper. 

'^TviSi  Tl:^'  }  one  pou™.  .«.«„,.  ^^^^'^  \  \  |  f„ 

The »  K,«  piece       _  Five  .hilling,.  P. *g^or  rix  dollar  I  \   iiS 

The  fire  fianc  piece    —  '""'  »n"ling«  and  two-  The  three^failder  piece,  or  »ixty  sd- 

,.                                              pence.  vera  0  5    24<5 

Tbe30»f^  ~Fiftit^^-  '        The  guilder-florin,  or  twenty  .ti«»    0    1    8;o^ 

?*rs4SSS  n^K^*"  The  lion  dollar  '  o   9   7.0: 

Th^iaSni^         —  ^»oi  pence  hal^wuiy.    i.  the  fourth  pmrt  of  «,tiw. 

tS^  i  JTote^         ~  ^  '*"'^  ''-**  «.Sw._Tho,e  of  gold  m  imperiA 

The«Urfp»ce         -  Jh^^ny.  ««l  gulden.;  «d.h«eole5^S^ 

Thehud  -Ifclf.hnhmj.  Singleitiw  0  0  U 
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9 
9 
9 
5 
-2^<^'^7KieMflfOolqKii  4 

3*arv|iB^niQfIiese  4 

«J  asbc^  Hots  4 

ti  iikff  Fankfat  4 

u(ta»tf^^l^naie  of  Nuicmberg  4 
-^^^dlmoabat^  4 

■Jnriefar^HaBorer  3 

of  HambwiS  4 
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Tbeseveialstates  of  Italy  havese- 

though  there  are  some  com- 

^^<meh  as  the  pistole  of  gold,  and  the  du- 

%  K^fin  of  silver,  which  are  of  various 

^"iwai,  &c.  The  coins  peculiar  to  Rooie 

'< -SI  flf  silver,  the  pignatelle  of  billon,  and 

sx'j,  dcan-bajoco,  and  qoadrine  of  copper. 

^Aas  sequins  of  gold  ;  its  justins,  or  du- 

'^  aad  deiliiigiKa,  of  silver  :  Naples  its  car- 

'  ^asi,  tti  croisats :  Savoy  and  Piedmont^ 

r  fhct :  ifats  last  state  has  its  papyroles  and 
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''  ^  hilia&  pistole 

^ccfBrcne,  Milan,  Venice,  Flo- 
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.rjf^catol  Genoa,  Venice,  and 

J9KXZ 

^^  hc3i  of  the  same  places 

&k/er€oms. 

*^AdddBCst  of  Venice 

^bas  of  Naples 

;^%i3taf  Fisience  or  Leghorn 

avis,  or  fifth  part  of  the  dncat  Of 

^  ariis,  or  mth  part 
'XcKifi,  or  crown,  of  Rome,  or 
fta  d  ttajoUos,  or  one  hundred 

^ttHoaof  Rome,  or  piece  of  three 

jam 

^.liSoofRome 
^%  aaioC  Genoa 
yJbsetiVcmce 
(^eae,ooe-fborth  of  the  jnstine 

>We8UJ>— Are  rat2es  and  biases  of 
fit 33  equal  lo  }  of  s'penny  sterling: 
^(i Bene,  nearly  cqval  to  the  ratz. 
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The  OermaOj  French*,  and  Italian  ccnnsi  ait  cur- 
rent here. 

foHA  eoint, 

$.  d. 

The  golden  ducat  9  2.1 

The  old  silver  dollar  of  Dantzic  4  6 .27 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  Thorn  4  5 .85 
The  rix  dollar  of  Sigismund  II L  and 

Uladishus  IV.  kings  of  Poland  4  6.4 

Abra  K  ^   h 

Roup  0  4  I 

Groch  0  0  I 

Danuh  eotai. 

The  gold  ducat  9 

The  horse  1 

The  four  mark-piece  8 

Marc  lubs  I 

Schesdal,  or  two  marks  3 

Rix  mark  0 

Slet  mark  0 

Swedish  coins.— Those  of  copper  are  the  rou*- 
tique,  alluvre,  mark^  and  money. 

A  gold  ducat  is  equal  to  9 

An  eight-mark  piece  of  silver  7 

A  four-mark  piece  2 

A  Christine  I 

Caroline  1 

The  Swedish  money  properly  so  called  is  a  kind 
of  copper,  cut  into  little  square  pieces,  orplates, 
about  the  thickness  of  three  English  crowns,  and 
stamped  at  the  four  corners  with  the  Swedish 
arms;  and  curreiit  io  Sweden  for  a  rix  dollar,  or 
piece  of  eight. 

Mnscomte  coifu.^-Tbe  proper  coins  of  Muscovy 
are, 

«. 

The  copec  of  gold,  worth  1 

Copec  of  silver,  or  deoaing  0 

Folusk  0 

Moto&ke  0 

The  ruble  of  silver,  valued  at  4 

The  cheroonitz  of  gold,  called  ducat  by 

foreigners  9     6 

Turldsh  cawM.— The  gold  coins  are  zingcrlees, 
worth  two  doihirs  two-thirds;  and  torn ilees,  worth 
two  dollars  and  a  half,  reckoning  each  dollar  at 
108  aspers;  the  sultani,  xeriff,  and  chequeens, 
each  worth  about  9f.  4</.,  5d>,  or  6dL,  sterling. 

The  silver  ones  are  the  asper,  worth  a  trifle 
more  than  a  farthing  sterling  j  and  the  para,  or 
medin,  worth  three  aspers. 

Coins  of  the  coa^l  o/Bor&fffy .—Though  the  gene- 
ral currency  in  these  parts  is  Spanish  dollars, 
French  crowns,  Hungarian  ducats,  and  the  Tur- 
kish golden  sultan  ins,  there  are  some  coins  struck 
by  the  kings  or  deys  in  their  different  territories. 

At  Moroeco,  the  metacals  are  a  sort  of  gold  du- 
cats made  by  the  Jews  at  their  pleasure,  so  that 
their  standard  is  very  uncertain. 

There  are  also  the  blanquille  of  silver,  worth 
Sl^d. ;  and  the  filonrs  of  copper,  eight  of  which  go 
to  a  blanquille. 

At  Algiers,  the  gold  coins  are  sultanins  and  as- 
pers ;  and  burbas,  of  which  six  go  to  an  asper.  The 
dubla  is  silver,  and  worth  about  4^ .  6if.  The  ruble, 
mediau,and  zian,  are  of  gold,  the  first  equal  to  35 
aspers,  or  Ir.  Od.  and  the  last  lOO  aspers. 

At  Tunis,  they  have  sultanins  of  gold,  but  hea- 
vier by  one-third  than  those  of  Constantinople  : 
the  nasnra  of  silver,  cut  nearly  square :  and  du- 
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Mas  and  btiri»s,  of  the  nine  value  with  tboM  of 
Algiers. 

Persian  coins. — Are  either  of  silver  or  copper : 
of  (be  fint  kind  are  the 

Abas$i,  f  qual  to 

Mamoudi 

Sbakee 

The  copper  coins  are  the  casbequl,  or  cabsequi*^ 
equal  to  5-12th8  of  a  penny  sterling.  The  tdac, 
or  cherasis,  is  of  gold,  but  it  has  no  currency 
among  the  raerchaotF,  being  onl^  a  medal  struck 
by  every  king  of  Persia  upon  bis  accession  to  the 
crown. 

Chinese  romi.— Throughout  the  kingdom  of 
China  and  Tonquin  there  are  not  properly  any 
coins  struck ;  instead  of  these  they  cut  their  gold 
and  silver  into  little  pieces,  of  different  weights: 
those  of  gold  are  called  goltschnts ;  those  of  silver 
the  natives  call  learn,  the  Portuguese  taels.  Be- 
side these  they  have  a  small  money  of  lead  mixed 
with  the  scorn  of  copper,  having  holes  in  the  mid- 
dle to  string  them  on  for  the  ease  of  numbering ; 
this  species  is  called  caza,  cas,  and  pitis ;  and  the 
stringy  which  usually  holds  200,  is  called  santa. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  goUschuts,  the  one  of 
33  and  l-7th  ounces,  and  the  other  but  half  as 
much.  The  tael,  or  leam,  is  equal  to  6s*  8dL  ster- 
ling. The  caxa,  cas,  or  pites,  is  one-third  of  a 
farthing;  S00,000  of  them  are  only  worth  about 
56  guilders  and  5  stivers  of  Holland. 

Coins  of  Japan. — The  Japanese  strike  coupants 
both  of  gold  and  silver;  and  copper  pieces  with 
holes  in  the  middle,  like  those  olf  China,  six  huu- 
dred  of  which  make  the  tael.  The  other  moneys, 
which  they  cut,  like  the  Chinese,  of  different 
weijrhts,  are  chiefly  three:  the  largest  of  the  weight 
of  six  reals,  viz.  48  taels,  the  tael  equivalent  to  75 
Dutch  stivers;  the  second  equal  to  six  and  ahalfj 
and  the  third  to  1  and  l-16th. 

Coupant  of  gold  weighs  one  ounce  six  drachms; 
Its  figure  is  a  long  oval,  the  longest  diameter  about 
four  inches,  and  the  shortest  half  ao  inch :  worth 
6L  I2s.  6d. 

Other  coupants  of  gold,  near  one-third  of  tha 
former,  amounting  to  about  2/«  4«.  2d,  Coupaut 
of  silver  current  at  it*  6d, 

Copper  money  seven-twelfths  of  a  farthing. 

Coin*  of  Siam.— 'la  the  dominions  of  Siam  are 
struck  gold  pieces  fire  or  six  grains  heavier  than 
the  half  pistole  of  Spain:  but  these  are  rather 
pieces  of  curiosity  than  of  ^se  in  commerce. 
Their  silver  coin  is  the  tical  or  baat:  the  dimi- 
nutions of  which  are  the  mayon  or  seling,  ^  of  the 
tical ;  the  fouang,  }  of  the  mayon ;  the  page,  ^  of 
the  fouang;  and  clam  ^  of  the  page ;  there  are  also 
sompays,  in  value  {  a  fouang.  The  tical  weighs 
3  gross  and  23  grains,  which,  reckoning  the  ounce 
of  silver  at  3|  iouis  toumoisj  is  32  sols  and  4  de- 
niers  of  that  money,  as  it  weighs  near  half  an 
ounce. 

Coins  qf  the  coasts  and  islands  of  ihe  Indier,-~The 
principal,  and  those  most  generally  current,  are 
pagodoR,  rupees,  larins,  fanosor  fanom?,  and  coo- 
pass,  each  of  which  are  struck  both  of  gold  and 
silver.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  particular 
coins :  as  at  Goa.  St.  Thomases  of  gold ;  at  Sorat, 
Agra,  and  the  rest  of  IndostaQ»  the  pecha,  or  pes- 
sa,  and  doudus,  all  of  copper;  the  basarucos  and 
chedas,  of  tin.  The  gold  pajgodo  is  common  on 
all  the  coasts  tf  Coromaudcl,  and  almost  the  only 
one  io  use  la  the  trade  oarried  on  there.    The 


Eoglisb  make  them  at  Fort  St.  €3earg^ 
Dutch  at  Kegapatam,  of  the  same  staij 
weight  wilh  those  of  the  country.  TH 
5s»  The  value  of  the  siWer  pmgodia  im  v 
rent :  the  smallest  are  worth  eight  tangraa 
ing  the  taaga  at  90  or  100  basarucos,  Sa, 

Tlie  gold  rupee  is  worth  XL  1 1«»  Sdi 

Silver  rupee  varies  in  tkmtnoma  «b<1  vala^ 
are  three  kinds  current,  viz. rupee  sicca, 
Bengal, 2».  llrf. 

Rupee  of  Madras,  2r.  5{dl 

Rupee  of  Surat,  2s.  3d. 

This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  new  rup* 
as  to  the  old  ones  of  each  kind,  their  %*alu« 
those  of  Madras  are  but  equal  to  Ir.  1  IdL 
Surat  2f .  and  the  siccas  8r.  4d 

Larin,  in  form  of  a  cylinder^  bant  in  t' 
flatted  at  each  end,  worth  9d. 

Fanoms  of  gold  are  of  diffirent  fineneaa, 
and  value.    The  heaviest  are  not  werlh  ah 
•r  5iiL  and  the  lightest  little  more  than  I 
things. 

The  stiver  fanoms  are  not  wofth  at 
above  2if. 

St.  Thpmas,  equal  to  9f  • 

I^cha  or  pessa  of  copper,  worth  about  {« 

Doodou,  sometvhat  less  than  {dL 

Basaruco,  l-5tb  of  a  farthing. 

Cheda  of  pewter  is  of  tw6  kinda :  the  ooe 
gonal,  current  at  l}d 

The  other  round,  at  ^, 

In  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Iffoynl  are  n 
mamoudas,  and  peohas  /  the  first,  both  of  gol 
silver;  the  second  of  siU^er  alone ;  and  the  th 
copper.  There  are  others  struck  by  the  pi 
tributary  to  him,  particularly  a  silver  piece  < 
king  of  Matoucha,  worth  {d.  a  silver  piece  o 
king  of  Ogden,  worth  6d.  a  gold  |nece  of  the 
of  Achem,  worth  1/.  3f.  a  gold  piece  of  the 
of  Macasser,  taken  for  a  guilder. 

Shells  current  for  coin  are,  U  Cowries,  br6 
from  the  Maldives,  snd  pass  for  y^  of  a  p< 
sterling.  The  natives  of  the  ooastof  Africa 
them  bouges.  S.  Porcelaiue,  iu  America,  a 
nearly  on  the  same  footing  with  the  cowrie, 
Zimbi,  current  particularly  intbe  Win^douis  oi 
gola  and  Congo. 

Fruits  current  for  coin  are,  1.  Cacao,  an 
the  Americans,  fifteen  of  which  are  esteemed  e 
valent  to  a  Spanish  rial.  2.  Maize,  which 
ceased  to  be  current  since  the  discovery  of  A 
rica  by  the  Europeans.  3.  Almonds,  used  in 
East  Indies,  where  cowries  are  not  current. 
value  of  these  is  higher  or  lower*  according  as 
year  is  more  or  less  favourable  to  this  fruit ;  j 
common  year,  an  almond  is  worth  about  1-^ 
part  of  a  farthing. 

For  more  on  the  subject  of  this  article  we  vo 
refer  to  Dr.  Kelly's  elaborate  work,  The  Uoirej 
Cambist,  just  published. 

Monet  (Paper).    SeeBAMK. 
MONEYBAG.  *.  imoneyandhag.)  AU) 
purse  (Shakspeare), 
MO'NEYBOX.».  (money  and  fcor.)  Att 

repository  of  ready  coin. 

MO'NEYCHANGER.  s.  (money  a 
change.)  A  broker  of  moaey  {Arluthnol). 

MCNEYED.  a.  (from  moaey.)  Rich^ 
money :  often  used  in  opposition  to  those  w\ 
are  possessed  of  laads  {Locke)* 

MONEYliR.  #.  (from  money.)   1.  0' 


M  O  N  M  O  N 

* 

that  deals  In  money ;  a  banker.    2.  A  coiner  eeased.    After  the  empire  became  christian, 

ofmoDcv.  instances  of  this  kind  were  numerous;  and 

MCXNEYLESS.  a.  (from  money.)  Want-  those  i»hose  security  had  obliged  them  to  lire 

ine  money  ipennDosCSSvt/Z).  separately  and  apart,  became  atterwards  united 

MCyNEYMATTER.  s,  {money  and  mat'  into  societies.    We  may  also  add,  that  the 

ter.)  Account  of  debtor  and  creditor  {Jrbuih*  mystic  theology,  which  gain&i  ground  towards 

not),  the  close  of  the  third  century,  contributed  to 

MCyNEYSCRIVENEH.  s.    {money  and  produce  the  same  effect,  and  to  drive  men  ittta 

terieener.)  One  who  raises  money  for  others  solitude  for  the  purposes  of  enthusiastic  de« 

{Jrhuihnk).^^  votion. 

MO'NEYSWORTH. «.  (money  and  worth.)  ^  The  monks,  at  least  the  ancient  ones«  were 

SomecbiiHc  valuable  (L*£#/range).  distinguished  into  solitaries,  ccenobites,  and 

MONGCORN.   J.    (man;,  Saxon,    and  sarabaites.    The  solitary  are  those  who  live 

ten.)  Mixed  corn :  as,  wheat  and  rye.  alone  in  places  remote  from  all  towns  and 

M(yNGHR.«.(manTe|ie,Saxon9  a  trader.)  habitations  of  men,  as  do  still  some  of  the 

A  dealer;  a  seller  {Hu&lrras).  hermits. — The  coenobites  are  those  who  live 

MONGOZ,  in  mastiology.   See  Lbmur,  in  community  with  several  others  in  the  same 

MCXNGREL.  a.  (from  manj,  Saxon,  or  house,  and  under  the  same  superiors. — ^The 

•men,  to  mix,  Dutch.)  Of  a  mixed  breed.  sarabaites  were  strolling  monks,  having  no  fix* 

MONILIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  ed  rule  or  residence. 

ciypcODmia,  order  fungi,  consisting  of  monili-  The  houses  of  monks  again  were  of  two 

form  filaments  clustered  into  a  head.    Six  kinds,  viz.  monasteries  and  laurae.  (See  Mo- 

species;  of  which  four  are  stipitate,  and  two  nastery   and   Laura.)     Those  we  caK 

sosile :  most  of  them  indigenous  to  our  own  n^onks  now-a-days  are  coenobites,  whu  live 

OMiotJT.  together  in  a  convent  or  monastery,  who  make* 

ItfCfNILIFORM,  in  natural  history,  bead«  vows  of  living  according  to  a  certain  rule  es- 

ed  like  a  necklace.  tablished  by  the  founder,  and  wear  a  habit 

MOKIMA,  a  beautiful  woman  of  Miletus,  which  distinguishes  their  order.    Those  tliat 

^■boaa  Midiridates  the  Great  married.    When  are  endowed,  or  have  a  fixed  revenue,  arc  most 

bis aSun  grew  desperate,  Miihridates  ordered  properly  called  monks,  monacH',  as  the  Char- 

his  mins  to  destroy  themselves.  Monima  at-  treux,  Benedictines,  Bernardines,  &c.     The 

tempted  to   strangle  herself,  but  when  her  Mendicants,  or  those  that  beg,  as  the  Capu* 

tSotts  vtttt  unavailing,  she  ordered  one  of  her  chins  and  Franciscans,  are  more  properly  calicd 

atrendants  to  stab  her.  religious  and  friars;  though  the  names  are 

MO'NIMENT.  J.  (from  moneo,  Latin.)  It  frequently  confounded, 

seems  to  signify  inscription  in  Sf enter.  The  Brst  monks  were  those  of  St.  Antony; 

To  MCyNIbH.  V.  a.  {moneo,  Latin.)  Toad-  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 

Bonish  (Atcham) .  formed  them  i  n  to  a  r^ular  body,  engaged  them 

MO^NISHER.  J.  (from  monish,)    An  ad-  to  live  in  society  with  each  other,  and  jpre- 

mooisher ;  a  monitor.  scribed  to  them  nxed  rules  for  the  direction  of 

MONITION,  s,  {moniiio,  Latin.)    1.  In-  their  conduct.   These  regulations,  which  An- 

formation;  hint  {Holder) »     2.  Instruction;  tony  had  made  in  Egypt,  were  soon  introduced 

document  {I/Eslranee).  into  Palestine  and  Syria  by  his  disciple  Hi- 

MO'NITOR.  s.  (Latin.)    One  who  warns  larion.    Almost  about  the  same  time,  Aonei 

of  faults,  or  informs  of  duty.     It  is  used  of  an  or  Eugenius,  with  their  companions  Gaddanas 

upper  scholar  in  a  school  commissioned  by  the  and  Azyzas,  instituted  the  monastic  order  in 

master  to  look  to  the  boys  {Locke).  Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  coontries ;  and 

MCXNITORY.  a.  {momtoriuSf  Lat.)  Con-  their  example  was  followed  with  such  rapid 

T^og  useful  instruction ;  giving  admonition,  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  east 

Mo^KiTORY.    f.    Admonition;    warning  was  filled  with  a  lazy  set  of  mortals,  who 

(fiocon).           ^  abandoning  all  human  connections,  advan- 

MONK  anciently  denoted  a  person  who  ta^s,  pleasures,  and  concerns,  wore  out  a  lan- 

retbcdfromthe  world  to  give  himself  up  wholly  gutshinz  and  miserable  life,  amidst  the  hard- 

to  God,  and  to  live  in  solitude  and  abstinence,  ships  of  want,  and  various  kinds  of  sufTering* 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  monachus,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  close  and  rapturous 

and  that  (rom  the  Greek  fwuixH,  solitaiy ;  of  communication  with  God  and  angels. 

k;v«?«  Molutf  alone.  From  the  east  this  gloomy  institution  passed 

l*be  original  of  monks  seems  to  have  been  into  the  west,  and  Arst  into  Italy  and   its 

this:  the  penecution^  which  attended  the  first  neighbouring  islands;  though  it  is  uncertain 

9f^  of  the  gospel  forced  some  christians  to  re-  who  transplanted  it  thither.    St.  Martin,  the 

tire  from  the  world,  and  live  in  deserts  and  celebrated  bishop  of  Tours,  erected  the  first 

pl^uxs  most  private  and  unfreoiicnted,  in  hopes  monasteries  in  Gaul,  and  recommended  this 

of  finding  tkat  peace  and-comfort  among  beasts  religious  solitude  with  such  power  and  efiicacy, 

which  were  denied  them  among  men.    And  both  by  his  instructions  ana  his  example,  that 

this  being  the  case  of  some  very  extraordinary  his  funeral  is  said  to  have  been  atteoded  by  no 

jienoos,  Uieir  example  gave  so  much  reputa-  less  than  SOOO  monks.    From  hence  the  mo- 

tioa  to  peiirement,  that  the  practice  was  oon-  nastic  discipline  extended  gradually  its  progress 

tinucd  Whctk  the  reason  of  its  cominencement  through  the  other  provinces  and  countries  of 
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Europe.    There  were  besides  the  moDks  of  St.    ctrcumference  no.    It  is  subdivided 

Basil  (called  in  the  east  calogerif  from  xoXo;    hundreds  j  and  contains  seven    markei 

y«ewy,  good  old  man  V  and  those  of  St.  Jerom«     127  parishes.     In  1801  it  coniaincc 

the  hermits  of  St.  Augustinet  and  afterwards    houses,  and  9,903  families  >  the   whol 

those  of  St.   Benedict  and  St.  fiernard ;   at    lation  amounting  to  45,682  persons. 

length  came  those  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Do-  only  three  members  to  parliament,  thai 

minic,  with  a  legion  of  others ;  all  which  see  for  Monmouth,  and  two  for  the  county 

,  vnder  their  proper  heads.  air  is  temperate  and  healthy  -,  and  the  sq 

Ancieudy  the  monks  were  all  laymen,  and  ful,   though  mountainous  and   ^voody 

were  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  hills  feed  sheep,  goats,  and  horned  catfJ 

people  by  a  particular  habit  and  an  extraordi-  the  valleys  produce  plenty  of  grass  an< 

nary  devotion.    Not  only  the  monks  were  pro*  This  county  is  extremely  well    watei 

hibited  the  priesthood,  but  even  priests  were  several  fine  rivers ;    for,    besides    the 

expressly  prohibited  from  becoming  monks,  as  which    parts    it    from    Gloucestershir) 

appears  from  the  letters  of  St.  Gregory.    Pope  Mynow,  which  runs  between    it   and 

^ricius  was  the  first  who  called  them  to  the  fordshire,  and  the  Rumney,  which  div 

ciericate,  on  occasion  of  some  great  scarcity  of   from  Glamorganshire,  it  has,  peculiar  id 

priests,  that  the  church  was  then  supposed  to  the  Usk,  which  enters  this  county   a 

labour  under:  and  since  that  time  tne  priest-  above  Abergavenny,  runs  mostly  south 

hood  has  been  usually  united  to  the  monasticiil  and  falls  into  the  Severn  by  the  tnoutli  < 

profession  in  Roman  catholic  countries.  Edwith ;  which  last  river  runs  from  no 

MoN  K  FISH,  in  ichthyology.    See  Sai^  a-  south  in  the  western  side  of  the  county. 

Lus.  these  rivers,    especially  the  Wye   and 

MoNK*s>iiooD,  in  botany.    See  Aconi-  abound  with    fish,    particularly  &alino/] 

TUM.  trout. 

Mokk's  RHUBARB.    SecRuMEx.  M ON NIER (Peter Charlcs Le),wasb 

MONKERY,  f .  ^rom  monk.)  The  monas-  Paris  on  the  20th  of  November  1715.   Tht 

tic  life.  fessionof  his  father, or  the  rank  which  he  h< 

MONKEY,  in  mastiologv.     See  Simi  a  .  society,  we  have  not  learned ;  and  we  are  cq 

Monkey  flower,  in  botany.    See  Mi-  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  he  edacata 

HULUS.  son.   All  that  we  know  is  that  young  Mom 

MoNKEY*s  BEARD.    See  Adansonia.  from  his  earliest  years,  devoted  himself  tc 

MONKISH,  a,  (from  monk.)    Monastic ;  study  of  astronomy ;  and  that  when  only 

pertaining  to  monks  (Smith).  teen  years  of  age,  he  made  his  first  observat 

MONMOUTH,  the  capital  of  the  county  viz.  of  the  oppositioii  of  Saturn.    At  the 

of  Monmouth  in  England,   isg  miles  from  of  twenty  he  was  nominated  a  member  of 

London.— -It    has   its  name  from   its  situa-  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.    In 

tion  at  the  conflux  of  the  Monow  or  Mynwy,  year  1735  he  accompanied  Maopertuis  in 

and  the  Wye,  over  each  of  which  it  has  a  celebrated  expedition  to  Laplana,  to  measui 

bridge,  and  a  third  over  the  Frothy. — Here  degree  of  latitude.    In  1748  he  went  to  S< 

was  a  castle  in  William  the  Conqueror*s  time,  land  with  lord  Macclesfield,  to  obseive  the  i 

which  Henry  III.  took  from  John  baron  of  nular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  most  r 

Monmouth.    It  afterwards  came  to  the  house  ble  in  that  country ;  and  he  was  the  first  asl 

of  Lancaster,  who  bestowed  many  privileges  nomcr  who  had  the  pleasure  to  measure  I 

upon  the  town.    Here  Henry  V,  surnamed  of  diameter  of  the  moon  on  the  disk  of  the  suri 

Monmouth,  was  born.    The  famous  historian        Louis  XV.  it  is  well  known,  was  extreni 

Geoffrey  was  sdso  born  at  this  place.    Formerly  fond  of  astronomy,  and  greatly  honoured 

it  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  the  fiimily  of  Carej',  professors :  he  loved  and  esteemed  Le  Monni 

and  of  duke  to  king  Charles  the  second's  eldest  "  I  have  seen  the  king  himself  (sa}'s  Lalan< 

natural  son ;  but  now  of  earl  to  the  Mordaunts,  come  out  of  his  cabinet,  and  look  around  i 

who  arc  also  earls  of  Peterborough.     It  is  a  Le  Monnier;  and  when  his  younger  brolli 

populous  and  well  built  place,  anacarries  on  a  was  presented  to  him  on  his  appomtniept 

considerable  trade  with  Bristol  by  means  of  the  the  otfice  of  first  physician,  his  majesty  \v 

Wye.    It  has  a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs,  pleased  to  wish  him  the  merit  and  rei)utati( 

In  1801  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  of  his  brother  the  astronomer."    All  the  r 

Monmouth  was  638,  of  inhabitants  3,345,  of  markable   celestial  phenomena  were  alwa; 

electors    about  800.      Lat.  51.  4g  N.  Lon.  observed  by  the  king,  in  company  with  I 

2, 46  W.  Monnier.    Thus  he  observed  with  him  at  h 

MONMOUTHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Eng-  chateau  of  St.  Hubert,   the  two  celebrate 

land  ;  anciently  reckoned  a  part  of  Wales,  but  transits  of  Venus  through  the  disk  of  the  su 

in  Charles  tlie  Second's  time  taken  into  theOx-  in  the  years  I761  and  1769  ;  as  appears  fror 

ford  circuit,  and  made  an  English  county.    It  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Parisian  Acadeoi; 

is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Herefordshire,  on  of  Sciences.     It  well  deserves  to  be  here  re 

the  east  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the  south  by  corded  in  what  manner  the  king  behaved  dur 

the  river  Severn,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Welcn  ing  these  important  observations,  and  hov 

counties  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan.     Its  little  he  disturbed  his  astronomers  (the  celej 

extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty  brated  La  Condamine  being  likewise  permitted 

miles^  from  east  to  west  twen^^six^  and  in  to  observe  the  transit  in  his  presence)  io  tbu 


M  ON  N  I  ER. 

_^^ for wlikh,  tfper-  •oeonie iiMCniineotf,ttftvcveiydky, if iMiiie 

kf,  tmM  not  be  icealkd.    Le  into  his  view  the  whole  el  lib  profetiioa*  mike 

ahk  Diwr  ft  11100^  t^t "  hit  more  important  and  more  necetsaiy  ohserri- 

■g  that  we  judged  the  last  tioot. 

to  k  ^  the  0caiett  ioifortMwe,  «  ^  Le  Monnier  was  Lalan^'s  pieeeptor*  aod 

u  mat  monaeai   re^g^ped  worthy  of  such  a  scliobr  $  ao«  he  promoted 

At  die  trant  of  Venos  in  I7^«  his  stuflies  by  his  advice^  and  by  every  other 

the  nnrqvM  de  Chabert,  an  means  in  Ids  power.    Le  Monnier's  pctKCiiU 

ipcft  naval  officer,  who  was  ing  mind,  indeed,  presaged  in  young  Laknde, 

a  liieiary  voyage  to  the  Le-  then  only  sixteen  yean  old,  what  in  the  seqiKl 

ns^saaaft  the  obsenratioQ.    In  a  coort  has  been  so   splendidly  confimed.    In  hb 

^^ml^mAlLV.  so  scrupulously  ob-  twentieth  year  he  became,  on  the  leoom- 

««rv  aifvne,  these  will  be  allowed  lo  mendation  of  hb  preceptor,  a  member  of  the 

M^  ■■■  dhimguisbed  marks  of  honour,  Roval  Academy :  and  in  1758  he  waa  proposed 

A-'snsI  kmnt  and  eondcKCntion.  by  nim  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  to  Bes^ 

li^iH  I7i0»  Le  Monnier  was  ordered  lin,  to  make  with  La  Caille*s,  who  had  been 

^  iev  i  ankbn  at  the  royal  chateau  of  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  oonespondtnt 

^'nt,  nhER  the   king  frequently  made  observationB,  for  the  porpeaa  of  delermtning 

'^1^  nm    The  monarch  on  this  occasion  the  parallaxes  of  the  moon,  then  but  impc»- 

^^»«4i  aa  with  a  present  of  15,000  Kvrcs;  fcetly  known.    Le  Monnier  lent  his  pupil  for 

;  fl  U  Isner  applied  thb  sum  of  money  thb  expedilion  hb  mumi  qoadram  of  five  heL 

"^^i^mm  a  mannrr  that  ledoonded  to  the  Hb  leal  fiK  astranoaiy  knew  no  bounds.    For 

tsisr/  ail  BBoifioent  sovereign  and  of  hb  thb  reason  Uande,  in  hb  Notice  des  Travaaac 

^w.  tr  ^Bcunng  new  and  aoeuraie  in^  du  C.  Le  Monnier,  says  of  himadf :  **  Jeaob 

Toa,  '«nk  which  he  afterwards  made  hb  moi-menie  le  principal  restillat  de  son  ade 

"'  a^  scat  seaarkable  observations.    In  pour  raatronomb." 

-  at  tm^  gave  him  in  Paris  Eue  ib  /«  Le  Monnier  was  naCncally  of  a  vesrirtitabk 

""ifeseiifBi  free  dwelling,  where,  till  temper:  as  aidently  as  he  bved  bb  nienda^  so 

'a=i2«oat  of  the  revolution,  he  resided,  easify  could  he  be  efiended ;  and  his  halM 

*  ^»ei  hb  astronomical  Uboun,  and  was  then  iroplaeahle.    Lalande»  aa  he  hinwif 

** «  iwcnsaienta  in  part  yet  remain,  expraiaes  it,  hod  the  mbfbrtune  to  inonr  the 

^'km  the  present  French  government  dbpleasure  of  his  beloved  preceptor;  akid  he 

^'  e  MManoe  of  Lalaode,  puiehased  lor  never  aAer  oould  rqgain  his  favnor.    But  La^^ 

"^  -t^  OfascTvntonr.    In  17^1  the  king  Unde's  graiitttde  and  rcspeot  for  him  alwmyv 

^Ji  ^m  with  a  block  of  marble,  eight  oontinued  ufidiminished,  and  were  on  evety 

'  «:%ht,  atx  foet  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  occasion  with^  unremitting  constancy  publicif 

^  m  ihsckneaa,  to  be  used  for  fixing  declared :  patiently  he  eudured  from  oiiti  un- 

•  24ai  qoadrant  ef  five  feci.    Thb  mar.  deserved  ill  treatment ;  so  much  did  he  lovt 

^  <«^  aagetfaer  widi  the  instnimenu  ap>  and  esteem  his  instructor  and  maaler  to  the  &tf 

"^a  it,  turns  on  a  large  brass  ball  and  of  hb  death.    **  I  have  not  ceased  to  exdaim 

<n  W  which  the  quadiant  may  be  directed  (writes  Lalande),  as  Diogenes  exclaimed  to  hb 

V  eiMh  to  north ;  thus  aervintf  m  reetifV  master  Antisthelies,  You  cannoi  find  a  sticft 

<  ij/t  Boial  qoadiant  of  eight  feet,  whien  strong  enot%h  to  drive  me  away  from  yon  1'* 

«<wQfaly  siade  £Mt  to  a  wall  towards  the  What  a  noUe  trait  in  the  charaetter  of  La- 

•>  Unde,  who  in  1797  wn>te  likewiae  an  culoginA 

^"^  tbett  qcttdranu  Le  Monnier  observed^  on  Le  Monnier  in  the  s^le  of  a  gmtefiil  pupil^ 

«  iflof  period  oi  forty  years,  the  moon  penetraled  with  sentiments  of  profound  vene- 

'  ^  wnBHicd  peneveranoe  at  all  hours  of  the  ration  and  esteem  fiir  hb  beloved  iiunter ;  but 

OL  It  b  lequbite,  to  be  a  diligent  astrono*  Le  Monnier  would  not  read  it.    This  is  net 

"^  to  W  able  to  conceive  to  wliat  numberless  the  place  to  give  a  circumstantbl  account  of 

cti»toicacMs  the  philosopher  is  exposed  dur*  this  intricate  quarrel;   we  shall  only  furttier 

:  n  minterrupeBd  series  of  lunar  obeerva-  remark,  that  Lalande  was  the  wahn  friend  and 

«>   As  the  mocMi  during  a  revolution  may  admirer  of  the  no  less  eminent  astronomer  La 

*  tiiiMeh  the  meridian  at  all  hours  of  the  Caille,  whom  Le    Monnier  mortally  hated. 

•'otbI^;  the  astronomer  who,  day  after  An  intimate  friendship  likewise  subsisted  bOi* 

'.  pnaeeoies  such  observations,  must  be  tween  Le  Monnier  and  I>Alembert ;  but  La* 

•^ani  u  all,  even  the  most  inconvenient,  lande  had  no  friendly  inteecourse  with  the  lat- 

^  sad  uerifioe  lo  them  hb  sleep  and  all  ter. 

^  er^^facnts.     How  secluded  from  all  the  Among  the  scholars  of  Le  Monnier  may 

MRsof  sscial  iotereoone,  and  how  iatign-  likewise  be  reckoned  Hen  wart,  the  celebrated 

«sxka  iBode  of  life  b^  those  astronomers,  geometrician  and  professor  of  mathematics  at 

^i,  know  not  who  diert  only  set  their  Utrecht ;  who,  in  a  letter  to  Von  Zach,  as- 

•^^Micbcfcsioiiiotioo,  when  some  of  the  tronomer  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  dated 

yim  of  the  son,  naoon,  or  of  the  satellites  the  Sgth  of  May,  1797,  says,  '•  Le  Monnier  ia 

^'Jdtrr,aie  to  be  viewed.    At  thb  time,  a  penetrating  and  philosophical  astronomer:  I 

>^Qtbe  picaeDt  siaic  of  the  scbnoe,  these  learned  much  from  him  in  ^ris;  though  1 

•tiaathe  most  iiMgnifinnt  observations;  lodged  with  the  late  De  Tlile,  where  1  ft«- 
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Messier.'     Le  Monnier  was  the   friend  of  to  measure  the  d^ees  of  gravity ,  anV 

D'Alembert;  and  consequently  an  opposerof  ness  of  sounds.    Piolemy  examines    1 

Lalande."  monical  interyals  by  the  monochord . 

This  great  man,  who  had,  for  some  years,  Hiere   are   also    monochords     w/^itli 

ceased  to  exist  either  for  the  science  of  astrono-  strings^  and  a  multitude  of  fixed   bridg 

my,  or  for  the  comfort  of  his  friends,  died  at  the  use  of  all  these  may  be  supplied 

Lazeauz,  in  the  province  of  Normandy,  in  ainele  moveable  bridge';  by  only   shI 

1799^>  3g^  84  years.    He  left  behind   him  under  a  new  chord  or  string,  which    is 

some  valuable  manuscripts,  and  a  number  of  in  the  middle,  and  represents  the  entire 

good  observations;  with  respect  to  which  he  or  open  note,  answermg  to  all  the  divii 

nad' always  been  very  whimsical,  and  of  which  the  other  bridges. 

in  his  latter  years  he  never  would  publish  any  When  the  chord  was  divided    inu 

thing.     He  had  by  him  a  series  of  lunar  ob-  parts,  so  that  the  terms  were  as  1  and 

servattons,  and  a  multitude  of  observations  of  called  them  unisons ;  if  they  were   as 

the  stars,  for  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  which  he  octaves,  or  diapasons;   when  tHey    y 

had  announced  so  early  as  the  year  1741.  The  8toSr,  fifths,  or  diapentes;  if  they  v 

more  he  waa  requested  to  communicate  his  ob*  4  to  3,  they  called  tnem  fourths,    or 

aervatfons,  the  more  obstinate  he  became;  he  saions;  if  the  terms  were  as  5  to  4,  dita 

even  threatened   to  destroy  them.     At  the  greater  thiid ;  if  as  6lo6,  ademi-ditoi 

breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  Lalande  was  mser  third ;  lastly,  if  as  S4  to85»  demi 

sreatly  alarmed  for  the  safe^  of  tliese  papers ;  or  diesis'. 

ne  wished  to  preserve  them  from  dettruetioo.  The  monochord,  being  thus  divided 

and  made  an  attempt  to  get  them  into  his  pos-  properly  what  they  call  a  systeon,  of 

session ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  in  vain,  there  were  many  kinds,  according  to  th 

He  was  only  able  to  learn  that  Le  Af  onnier  ferent  divisions  of  the  monochord. 

had  hidden  them  undef  the  roof  of  his  house.  Lord  Stanho])e,  who  has  paid  much 

Le  Monnier  having  been  first  seized  with  a  fit  tion  to  the  somect  of  musical  temperai 

of  the  apoplexy  so  early  as  the  lOth  of  Novem-  has  given  the  following  description  of  s 

ber  1791,  Lalande  apprehended,  lest,  if  no  one  monochord  : 

excepthimself  should  know  where  he  had  hid-  1.  The  wire  is  made  of  steel,  which 

denfiis  papers,  the  infirm  old  man  might  per-  not  keep  continually  lensthening,  like  bn 

baps  have  nimsdf  forgot  it.    He  hopes,  how-  iron.    2.  The  whole  wire  forms  one  sti 

ever,  that  La  Grange,  who  married  his  second  horizontal  line,  so  that  the  moveable  b 

daughter,  may  have  some  information  conoem-  .can  be  moved  without  altering  the  tensi^ 

ing  them.    Le  Mxmnier  left  behind  him  no  the  wire;  which  is  not  the  case  when  the 

son.  pulls  downwards  on  the  bridges.  3.  The 

MONNIERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  of  the  wire  are  not  twisted  round  the 

class  diadelphia,  order  pentandria.    Calyx  five-  stout  steel  pins  that  keep  it  stretched; 

parted^  the  upper  division  lon^;  corol  rinsent;  each  end  of  the  wire  is  soft  soldered  in  a  I 

filaments  two ;  the  upper  with  two  anuiers,  groove  formed  in  a  piece  of  steel,  which 

lower  with  three;  cap«ules  five,  one-seeded,  over  its  corresponding  pin.    4.  One  of  t 

One  species  only ;  a  Guiana  plant,  with  forked  two  steel  pins  is  strong! v  fastened  by  a  I 

stem ;  temate  leaves ;  white  spiked  flowers.  slider,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  a  s< 

M0N0CER05,  unicorn,  in  astronomy,  a  with  very  fine  threads,  this  screw  havic 

southern   constellation  formed   by  Hevdius,  large  micrometer  head  minutely  divided  oi 

containing  in  his  caulogue  \g  stars,  and  in  the  edge,  and  a  corresponding  nonius ;   wh( 

Briunnic  catalogue  31,  viz.  0.0.0.7.1^*14.  the  tension  of  the  wire  may  be  very  exa 

MONOCEROS,  in  zoology.    See  MoKO-  adjusted.    5.  A  slider  is  fixed  across  the 

DO  N .  of  the  moveable  bridge,  and  is  moved  by  nu 

MONOCHORD,   a    musical  Instmroent  ofanotherscrewwitn  very  fine  threads.  6.1 

wherewith  to  try  the  variety  and  proportion  of  slider  is  adjusted  to  the  steel  rod  or  scale, 

fQu<«ieal  sounds.  means  of  mechanical  contact  against  prcyi 

'  The  monochord,  according  to  Boethius,  is  ing  pieces  of  steel  firmly  fixed  on  that  si 

an  instrument  invented  by  Pythagoras,   for  scale,  at  the  respective  disunoes  specified 

measuring  geometrically,  or  by  lines,  the  quan«  the  monochord  table.    7.  Each  bridge  can 

cities  and  pioportions  of  sounds.  a  metallic  finger,  which  keeps  the  wire  cl 

The  ancient  monochord  was  composed  of  «  to  the  top  of  siieh  bridge,  while  the  remain 

rule  divided  and  subdivided  into  divers  parts,  of  the  wire  is  made  to  vibrate.    8.  The  vi'h 

whereon  there  was  a  string  pretty  well  stretch-  tions  of  the  wire  are  produced  by  touchin| 

ed  upon  two  bridges  at  each  extreme  thereof,  with  a  piece  of  cork  with  the  same  ebstic  fon 

In  tne  middle  betvfeen  both  was  a  moveable  and  always  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  fed 

bridge,  called  mam,  by  means  of  which,  in  the  immoveable  bridge, 

applying  it  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  line.  The  Stanhope  monochord,  though  very  1 

tiie  sounds  were  found  to  be  in  the  same  pro-  eeniously  constructed,  is  in  some  respects  i 

portion  to  one  another,  as  the  divisions  of  the  ferior  to  the  monochord  contrived  by  Mr.  A 

line  cut  by  the  bridse  were.  wood.  In  this  gentleman*s  apparatoi  ^h^^^'' 

The  mooochord  is  also  called  the  harmoiii-  hangs  vertically,  its  tension  being  regulated  I 

csl  canon,  or  ouMmcal  roWj  because  aerviog  a  weight  suspended  at  its  lower  extremity* 
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Ittde  bdow  the  place  where  the  string  cotnes 
iato  contact  with  a  fixed  jiaUey ;  the  length  of 
the  siring  is  terminated  at  top  by  a  hormn- 
ul  edge:  the  other  point  of  termination, 
which  in  the  common  tnonochon)>  os  well  as 
in  many  musical  instruments,  and  in  the  Stan- 
hope monoehord,  is  a  brid^  over  which  the 
striQ2  is  stretched,  is  in' this  construction  ef- 
fected by  two 'steel  edg^  ▼ertically  placed,  that 
are  capable  of  approaching,  or  of  receding 
from,  one  another,  like  the  cheeks  of  a  vice : 
these  being  fixed  on  a  frame  worked  by  micro- 
nettf  screws,  can  be  easily  moved  in  tne  verti- 
cil direction,  so  as  to  alter  the  lenttth  of  the 
strii^  in  apy  desired  proportion  :  these  edges 
ate  sepaiatea  occasionally  hy  a  spring,  in  order 
to  let  the  string  pass  freely  through,  when  its 
length  is  altered^  and  are  closed  ftgain*  so  as  to 
prets  the  string  slightly  when  that  length<^is 
propeily  adjuited .  fiy  means  of  this  construc- 
tion the  abieratioa  of  the  tending  force,  by  the 
appliotkm  of  bridges,  &c.  Js  wholly  avoided, 
ihe  fCile  placed  under  the  string  of  tnis  mono- 


chord  is  divided  into  100  eqnaf  partf,  and  inch 
of  these  by  a  micrometer  screw  into  1000  equal 
parts ;  so  that  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  and 
a  proper  index,  the  length  of  a  given  part  of 
the  string  may  be  adjusted  on  the  monochoid 
true  to  the  j-slsji^dih  part  of  its  whole  length. - 
The  following  table  cdbtains  the  chief  scales 
that  have  hitherto  been  computed.    In  columd' 
first  is  given  the  natufaf  scale,  or  scale  of  per- 
fect intervals.    The  second  column  contains  a 
new  tempered  scale,  which  seems  better  adapt* 
ed  than  any  other  to  keyed  instruments,  when 
chiefly  designed  for  lesson- playing,  or  playing 
without  acconipaniments.    The  third  is  a  scafle 
proposed  by  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  Mechanics, 
and  since  recommended  by  Mr.  Jones  in  his 
Physiological  Disquisitions,  and  by  Mr.  Ca- 
vallo  in  the  Philosophical  Trantections   for 
1788.   file  fourth  and  fifth  exhibit  the  systems 
of  4nean  tones,  and  of  e(|ual  harmony,  calcu- 
laTed  by  l)r.  Smith  for  instruments  of  a  more 
perfect  construction  than  those  now  in  use.    ' 
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N.B;  Mr.  Jones  propoMi  to  have  the  tfr» 
Bumbers  which  are  denoled  by  stars  respec- 
livdhr  altered  to  the  nambers  790  and  53 1 . 

Tne  method  of  tuning  any  instrument  by 
means  of  the  monochord  is  as  follows :  First 
tone  the  C  of  the  nionochoid  to  the  concert 
pitch  by  means  of  9  tuning-fork;  next,  put 
the  miadle  C  of  the  instrument  in  pertect 
unison  with  the  C  of  the  monochord :  then 
move  the  sliding  fret  to  the  next  division  on 
the  scale,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
with  all  the  several  notes  and  half  notes  within 
the  compass  of  an  octave.  When  this  is  done 
with  accuracy,  the  other  keys  are  all  to  be 
tuned,  by  comparing  them  with  the  octave 
which  is  already  tempered. — The  monochord 
is  here  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  pitch  of  C ; 
but  this  may  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the  con- 
structor. 

The  curious  reader  who  may  wish  for 
further  information  respecting  the  construction 
and  use  of  monochordii  will  be  hishiy  gratified 
in  perusing  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Atwood*s 
Treatise  on  Rectihnear  Motion^  Mr.  Jones's 
ingenious  and  entertaining  observations  on  the 
scale  of  music,  monochord,  &c.  in  his  Physi- 
ological Disquisitions,  Lord  Stanhope's  Essay 
on  tuning  musical  instruments,  ana  some  in- 
teresting papers  by  Lord  Stanhope,  Mr.  Farey, 
and  others,  in  various  numbers  of  Tilloch's 
Philosophical  Magazine.  See  alsoTEMPERA- 
MENT>  and  Trumpet  (Marine),  in  this 
work. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PL  A  NTS. 
Plants  which  have  only  one  cotyledon  or  lobe 
in  the  seed ;  as  grasses,  palms,  and  liliaceous 
plants.  Linn^us  remarks  that  these  are  more 
properly  acotvledonous,  since  the  cotyledon 
continues  witnin  the  seed. 

MONCCULAR.  Moso'cv lovs, a, (fxivs 
and  oculus.)  One>eyed  {Glanville), 

MONOCULUM.  A  name  given  to  the 
caecum  or  blind  gut  by  Paracelsus,  because  per- 
forated only  at  one  end. 

MON OCULUS.  (iRonerti/Kf,  from  (xvn;, 
one,  and  oculus,  an  eye.)  Monopia.  A  very 
uncommon  species  of  monstrosity,  in  whicfi 
there  is  but  one  eye,  and  that  mostly  above  the 
root  of  the  nose. 

This  term  however  is  bad  and  unclassical,  as 
compounded  of  two  languages.  Monopia  is, 
on  this  account,  a  far  better  word. 

M  OK  OCULUS,  in  zoologTf  a  genus  of  the 
class  insecta,  order  aptera.  L(^s  from  four  to 
eight,  formed  for  swimming  and  very  long; 
hoAy  covered  with  a  crust  or  shell  divided  into 
segments :  antennas  four,  two,  or  none :  eyes 
one  or  two,  approximate  and  fixed  in  the 
shell ;  feelers  four,  in  contiiraal  motion  when 
swimming;  the  hind  ones  very  small  and 
hook-shaped^  Sixty-eight  species,  found 
chiefly  in  Europe,  a  few  in  India,  com- 
monly in  muddy  waters  or  ditches,  frequently 
in  sea- waters, often  parasitic  on  fuci,  confervas, 
iilve,  and  other  aouatic  plants :  many  of  them 
inhabit  our  own  ditches  or  tn-ooasti .  They 
ma?  be  thus  subdivided  :  ^ 

A.   With  t  iiDgle  ^e  and  crmtaccous  body. 
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B.  With  a  single  eye  and  bif«l?e 
antennas  branched. 

C.  With  a  single  eye  and  bivalve 
antennas  simple. 

D.  With  a  single  eve  and  bivalve 
antennas  tufted  at  the  tip. 

£.    With  a  single  eye,  and  univalre  :< 
antennas  two. 

F.  Shell  univalve:  eyes  two,  liacoi 
neath. 

G.  Shell  bivalve :  eyes  two,  placed  o 
back. 

H.    Shell  bivalve :  eyes  two :  antenra 
pillary. 

The  greater  part  are  minute  insects 
quiring  the  assistance  of  a  microscope  |i 
vestigate  their  separate  organs;  a  few  hot 
deviate  from  this  rule,  and  es{)ecially  thei 
following : 

1.  M.  polyphemus.    Molucca  or  kin§4 
Shell  orbicular,  the  suture  Imiate  and  toA 
behind :   tail   subulate  and  very  long.  \ 
habits  India,  and  is  the  largest  known  ii 
sometimes  growing  to  four  feet  in  length 
tail  to  snout.     It  is  said  to  be  generally  ' 
in  pairs,  the  male  and  female  swimmii 
getner. 

j^  M.  apus.    Shell  oblong  truncate  1 
serrate  behind  ;  tail  ending  in  two    brii 
Inhabits  Europe,  and  is  found  in  the  stagi 
waters  of  our  own  country. 

In  the  new  zoological  system  of  Cuvl 
Lamark,  and  Latreille,  this  genus  is  remoi 
from  the  class  of  insects,  and  in  conjunct[ 
with  the  cancer  and  oniscus  genera,   coi 
tute  an  additional  class   denominated    cr« 
tacea,  under  which  term  «K  have  given 
detailed  statement  of  the  new  arrangemct  ^| 
See  the  article  Crustacea.  • 

MONODON.  Narwhal.  In  zoology,  a  g  ^v 
nus  of  the  class  mammalia,  order  cete.^  Tee 
two  in  the  upper  jaw,  extending  straight  fc 
wards,  long,  spiral ;  spiracle  on  the  fore  and  u 
per  part  of  the  head.  One  species  only,  M.  m*  *^ 
noceros.  Skin  white,  spotted  on  the  her**' 
with  black ;  without  dorsal  fin ;  two  sma 
pectoral  fins:  head  small;  e^es  very  mi  nut 
This  animal  is  peculiarly  distinguished  frot  ^ 
every  other  kind  of  whale  by  its  very  Ion 
horn-like  tooth,  which  is  perfectly  8trai<j;h' 
of  a  white  or  yellowish  white  colour,  spirall 
wreathed  throughout  iu  whole  length,  aa  y 
gradually  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  It  tnea  J| 
sures  from  six  to  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length 
and  proceeds  from  a  socket  on  one  side  o 
the  upper  jaw,  having  a  large  cavity  at  it. 
base  or  root  running  through  the  greater  pan] 
of  its  length.  In  the  young  animals,  and  oc 
casionally  in  the  full  grown  ones,  especially 
in  the  males,  there  are  two  of  these  teethT 
sometimes  nearlv  equal  and  sometimes  very 
unequal  in  lengtn,  seated  close  to  each  other 
at  the  base,  and  running  nearly  in  parallel  I'mes 
to  their  extremity.  The  skin  is  smooth  ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  oil  or  blubber 
beneath  it. 

The  narwhal  chiefly  inhabits  the  nortiicn^ 
ports  of  Davis's  Straits :  its  food  coBsists  or  tb^ 
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kiadft  of  flat^iishei^  actinue, medoic,  woven;  betas  »  kind  of  abbrarution  of'H 

and  other  iiurine  animals.    It  is  principally  name,  ancieoUv  used  as  a  seal,  badge*  arais»&c. 

Main  tbe  onfrocen fpou  of  tbe  norlheni  seas  MONOGYNIA.    (from  f*0%»  alone*  au4 

towards  tbe  coasts.    To  sucb  places  it  resorts  ymm,  a  woman.)    The  name  of  the  first  order 

in  mtBltitodes  for  the  convenience  of  breath-  or  subdivision  in  each  of  the  thirteen  first 

ing,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain  of  classes  oftheLinn^n  system.   Comprehending 

fimiiogDear  the  shores  a  due  supply  of  food,  such  plants  as  have  one  pistil,  or  stigma  onlji 

It  b  taken  by  means  of  harpoons,  and  its  in  a  nower. 

Besh  is  eaten  by  the  Greenlanders  both  raw,  MO^NOLOGUE.    s.    (fAsra;  and  >«y«(.)    \ 

boiltd,  and  dried :  the  intestines  and  oil  are  scene  in  which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks 

Qsol  as  a  food;  the  tendons  make  a  good  by  himself ;  a  soliloquy  (I>y<2en). 

thread,  and ,  tbe  teeth  serve  the  purpose  of  MO'NOMACH  x .  a.  (|mm|mixmi.)  A  duel ; 

honaof;  boms»  as  well  as  the  more  important  a  single  combat. 

4»e  of  building  tents  and  houses :  but  before  MO^NOME,  or  Monomial,  a.  In  a]^ 

cbii  aoinal  was  distinctly  known  to  the  natu-  bra,  a  quantity  that  has  but  one  denomination 

nlists  of  Europe  they  were  held  in  bij^b  esti-  or  name  (Horrta). 

oaation,  as  the  supposed  horns  of  unicorns.  MONOMOTAPA,akingdoin  on  the  eastern 

YariooB  medical  virtues  were  also  attributed  coast  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  bj 

to  them,  and  they  were  even  numbered  among  Monomugi,  on  the  east  by  the  Mosambiquc^ 

die  articles  of  regal  magnificence.     A  Danish  on  the  south  by  Sofala  and  Manica,  and  oil 

throne  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  castle  the  west  by  unknown  regions.    It  is  watereo 

of  Rosenbeig  composed  entirely  of  narwhal*s  by  several  rivers,  of  which  Zambera  is  the 

teeth.  chief.    The  air  is  temperaie,  and  the  soi) 

A  specimen  of  this  whale,  measuring  about  fertile  in  rice  and  sugar  canes,  which  last 

q^tcea  feet,  exclusive  of  the  horn  or  tooth,  grow  without  cultivation.    There  are  a  great 

vas  some  time  ago  stranded  on  the  coast  of  many  ostriches  and  elephants,   with  several 

liocoloshire,  at  no  great  distance  from  Bos-  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  •  The  inhabitants 

ton,  and  was  said  to  have  been  taken  alive ;  so  are  negroes,  who  have  as  many  wives  as  they 

^hat  die  narwhal   may,  in  consequence,   be  choose  to  take.    Their  relision  is  paganbm } 

nnmbeied  among  the  rarer  animals  of  British  but  they  believe  in  one  God^  who  created  the 

aoobg^.  world.    The  army  of  the  kin^  consists  only 

MoioDON  spuRius.     Bastard  narwhal,  of  foot,  for  they  have  no  horses  in  the  country. 

An  aoioial  nearly  resembling  the  narwhal,  but  The  Portuguese  had  a  settlement  here  in  IbdOp 

pobapf  of  a  different  genus,  is  given  under  but  they  were  all  murdered,  or  forced  away. 

this  name  in  the  Fauna  Groenlandica  of  Fa-  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  covered 

bricias.    It  has  no  teeth  in  the  moutb,  but  with  plaster,  but  there  are  very  few  towns, 

ffon  the  extremity  of  the  up|)er  mandible  of  which  Monomotapa  is  the  chief.    Lon. 

two  minute,  conic,  obtuse  teeth  project,  a  S7.  30  £.   Lat.  19. 0  h. 

little  cnnred  at  the  tips,  weak,  and  not  above  MONOMUGI,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying 

an  inch  long;  body  elonnted, cylindric,  black :  near  the  equator,  between  Abyssinia  on  the 

pectoral  fins  two,  dorsaffin  minute,  tail  hnri-  north,  Zanffuebar  on  the  east,  Monomata|>|a 

zontaL    Its  flesh  and  oil  are  considered  as  on  the  sontn,  and  Congo  on  the  west.    This 

very  poig^ve :  inhabits  the  main  ocean,  sel-  countiy  is  very  little  known  to  the  Europeans. 

dom  approaching  the  shore.  It  has  been  very  MONONGAHELA,  a  river  of  North  Ame» 

seldom  taken  alive,  and  most  be  ranked  among  rica,  which  rises  in  Virginia,  and  running 

the  rarest  of  the  whale  or  cete  tribe.  north  into  Pcnsylvania,  meets  the  Alkg^ny 

MONODY,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  mournful  at  Fort  Pitt,  where  their  united  atreama  as- 

Innd  of  song,  sung  by  a  person  all  alone,  to  sume  the  name  of  Ohio.     It  is   deep  and 

ave  vent  to  h»  grief,    xhe  word  is  derived  gentle,  and  navigable  for  barges  fifty  miles 

noffl  ftfMc,  alone,  and  culw,  I  sing.  from  its  mouth.                                              > 

MONCECIA.    {t*mf,  and  mxoc,  a  house.)  MONOPETALOUS  COBOL.  In  botany, 

IW  name  of  die  twentv-first  class  in  the  a  oorol  of  only  one  petal.  It  may  be  cut  deeply, 

Linn£an  system  ;  comprehending  the  andro-  but  is  not  separated  at  tbe  base.    Exemplified 

nnoos  plants,  or  such  as  produce  male  and  In  convolvulus,  primula,  &c. 

Koale  flowers,  on  the  same  indhidual,  with-  The  roost  remarkable  forms  of  the  mono* 

Otttaoy  mixture  of  hermaphrodites.  petalous   corol  are  the  bell-shaped,    funnel- 

MONOGAMY,    (compounded  of  |u(wo(,jo-  shaped,  salver-shaped,  wheel-shaped,  and  la* 

las,  and  yvfMc  marriage.)    The  state  or  con-  biate. 

dilion  of  those  who  have  only  married  once,  MONOPH YL  PEBIANTH.    (fm^  and 

or  are  lestnined  to  a  single  wife.    See  Poly-  pu>jm,   a  leaf.)    In   botany,   a    monophyl- 

OAMT.  lous  or  one-leaved  perianth.    All  in  one;  if 

MONOGIjOSSUM.  (aoc.  ^eog.)  A  mart-  cut,  not  separated  to  the  base.    As  in  datur^ 

town  of  the  Hither  India,  satiuted  on  the  primula.    Applied  also  to  the  involucre.' 

Sinns  Caathi,  into  which  the  Indos  empties  MONOPHYSITES.    (from   fUMc,    ao/iia, 

itsdf.   Said  to  be  Mangalor  on  the  coast  of  and  ^tfvis,  nalura.)    A  general  name  given  to 

JAsbW.    Ijm.  74  E.  ]Ut.  3  N.  all  those  sectaries  in  the  Levant,  who  only 

MCWOGRAM.    A  chancter  or  qrpbcr,  own  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ;  and.^who 

iOBpSMdoC  oncj  tmo,  or  noie  Ittten  loter^  maintain  that  thi:  divine  and  human  natine 
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^Chmt.vwr<i.'to^rftiited  as  to  form  only  one  peror  Heraclias  for  an  adfrerent :  it  was  the 

patture,  :yet  rwitbout  any  change^  confusion,  same  with  that  of  the  Acephalous  Seven an9. 

or  mixture  of  the  two  natures.    The  mono-  They  allowed  of  two  wills  in  Chtfet,  consi- 

physites,  however,  properly  so  called,  are  the  derea  with  regard  to  the  tvro  natores ;  hot  re* 

tollowers  of  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Pa-  dticed  them  to  one,  by  reason  of  the  imion  of 

lestine,  who  was  created  patriarch  of  Antiocb  the  two   natures ;  thinking  it  absurd  there 

in  513,  and  Petrus  Fullensis.  should  be  two  free  wills  in  one  and  the  same 

,  The  monophysites  were  encouraged  by  the  jierson.    The^  were  condemned  by  the  sixth 

emperor  Anastasius,  but  depressed  oy  Justin  general  council  in  680,  as  being  supposed  to 

mno  succeeding  emperors.    However,  this  sect  destroy  the  perfection  ofthe  humanity  of  Jesitt 

was.  restored' by  Jacob  Baradaeus  an  obscure  Christ,  depriving  it  of  will   and  operation, 

monk,  insomuch  that  when  he  died  bishop  Their  sentmients  were  afterwards  embraced  by 

of  Edessa,   A,  D.  686,  he  left  it  in  a  most  the  Maronites. 

flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ar-       MONOTONY,  an  uniformity  of  soond,  or 

itnetiia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  a  fault  in  pronunciation,  when  a  long  scries  of 

countries.     The  laborious  efforts   of  Jacob  words  are  delivered  in  one  unvaried  tone.    See 

were   seconded  in  Egypt  and    the  adjacent  Reading, 

countries   by  Theodosius    bishop    of  Alex-        MONOTROPA.  Bird's  nest.     In  botany, 

andria  i  and  he  became  so  famous  that  all  the  a  gienus  of  the  class  decandria,  order  mono- 

inonopnysites  ofthe  east  considered  him  as  gynia.     Calyxless;  iietalstoo;  the  fii-v  onter* 

their  second  parent  and  founder,  and  arc  to  most   hollowed   at  the  base,  and  producing 

this  day  called  Jacobites^  in  honopr  of  their  honey;  capsule  five-valved,  a  fifih  part  of  the 

new  chief  fructification  often   wanting.    Two  s|iecie« ; 

MONOPOLI,  an  episcopal  town  of  Na-  one  common  to  the  pine  woods  of  oor  own 

pies,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  seated  on  the  gulf  of  country;  the  other  a  North  American  plaol, 

Venice,    twenty-eight  miles  S.  E.   of  Bari.  the  orobnnche  of  Catesby. 
Lon.  17.  37  E.    Lat.  41.  20  N.  MONPAZIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

MONO'POLIST.    #.    {monopoleuTt    Tr.)  department  of  Dordojrne,  eighteen  niiles  S.  W. 

One  who  by  engrossing  or  patent  obtains  the  of  Sartat.    Lon.  0.  47  E.    l^t.  44.  46 N. 
sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  any  com-       MONREALE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Val  dt 

modity.  Mazara.    It  was  erected  into  a  oishopric  in 

7oMONO^K3LIZ£.  17.  a.  (fMy«candvoXfv>.)  1183,  which  has  been  suppressed,  and   the 

To  have  the  sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  revenues  appropriated  to  the  marine,  and  the 

^ny  commodity  (Arhuihnol),  defence  of  the  island  against  corsairs.     It  is 

MONO'POLY.    I.    (fjumffuxia.)    The  ex-  three  miles  W.S.W.  of  Palermo, 
elusive  privil^e  of  selling  any  thing  (SAai^f.).         MONRO  (Alexander)-,  a  celebrated  phr- 

MONO'PTOTE.  I.  (/xiyof  and  t^w^if.)   A  sician,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  l697>     He 

poun  u«ed  only  in  some  one  oblique  case.  studied  at  Lcyden,  and  contracted  an  intimate 

MONOSPERMOUS  PLANT.    A  plant  friendship  with  Bocrhaave.    In  1719  he  re- 

that  has  one  seed  to  each  flower.    As  in  poly-  turned  to  Ediuburfjh,  where  he  read  lectures 

gonum,  and  coUinsonia.    A  monospermous  or  on  anatomy.     He  died  in  I767»  after  publish* 

one- seeded  plant.  ing  some  valuable  works;  as,   I.  Osteology; 

Mo(<rosPERMOUS  BERRT.     A  onc-seeded  2.  Anatomy  of  the  Nenes  ;  3.  Several  papers 

berry;  called   monopyrena   by  the  older  bo-  in  the  Medical  Essays  of  Edinburgh;  4.  Oil 

tanicnl  writrr<i.  the  Success  of  Inoculation  in  Edinburgh. 

MO^OSTACH    CAULIS.     (/utore;,   and        Monro  (John),  an  eminent  physician,  was 

'^nx^(>  '^  spike.)     In  botany,  a  stem  bearing  a  born  at  Greenwich  in  Kent,  of  a  acotch  family* 

single  spike.  *  in  1715,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 

MONOSTICH.  *.  (/*t»»rix*»«)    A  com|)o-  school,   fvindon,   from   whence  he  wa'"«  re- 

sition  of  one  verse.  moved  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which 

MONOSYLLA'BICAL.   a.  (from   mono-  he  liecamc  fellow.     He  studied  physic  at  va- 

,91/Uahle.)    Consisting  of  words  of  one  syllihle.  rious  universities,  and  was  honoured  with  his 

MONO^Y'LLABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  doctor's  degree  by  that  of  Oxford  while  he 

that  consists  only  of  one  syllable,  and  is  com-  was  abroad.     In  1757  he  W3s  appointed  joint 

posed  either  of  one  or  more  letters  pronounced  physician   with  his  father  to  Rritlewell  and 

at  the  same  time.    The  too  frequent  u«c  of  jBethteni  Im<pital«.  He  published  an  excellent 

monosyllables  has  a  very  bad  effect  in  English  answer  to  Dr.  Battie*s  treatise  on  Madness 

.poetry,  as  Mr.  Pope  both  iotiqiates  and  ex-  Hedic<lin  I791> 

emplifies  in  the  same  verse,  viz.  Monro  (Alexander),  an  episcopal  divine, 

"And  ten  slo)vwordsoft  creep  in  one  dull  line.'*  was  bom  in  Rossshire  in  l648,  and  educated 

MONOSY'LLABLED.  «.  (from monosyl-  »*  Kin-s  cj.llege,  Aberdeen,  where  he  irts 

lalU.)  ConsistingofooesvlUbleCC/earr/anc/).  ^^^^^  professor  of  philosophy.     In  1686  he 

MONOflHEUTES.  (compounded  off^c-f,  was  appomted  principal  of  Eainboigh.  and 

aingle.and  ^.x^(u«,  wW,  of  ^.^-r,  ro/o.  I  will.)  ^^  »»  |7I3.    He  wrote  several  pieces  agatnSt 

An  ancient  sect,  which  .sprung  out  of  the  Eu-  ^\  presbvtcnans. 

tychians ;  thus  cdlcd,  as  only  allowing  of  one        MONh,  an  ancient,  W,  handsome,  nch, 

will  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  opinion  ofthe  Mo-  f  "<»  ^«:'7  V"*."?  V^  ^i^^  ^°*^"  "Stihtu 

iiothelites  had  its  rise  in  630;  and  had  the  cm-  ^o** ««  Hamanlt.    There  h  a  chapter^  con- 
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MtiM  of  Ifairto  ladies  of  distinction,  who  haY«  ^iierent  parts  of  th'is  oceftn.    Tbtie  kittr  aw 

the  ubtrty  oflc^yiog  the  community  when  what  we  call  monsoons.   The "shtttngisC  these 

thof  inteutd  to  marry.    Thev  have  several  ma-  monsoons  is  not  all  at  onee ;  and  in  some 

minctiires,  and  a  good  trade.    It  was  token  -places  the  time  of  the  change  is  attended 

^theallieaiD  I709,and  by  the  French  in  Jaly  with  calms,  kk  olhera  with  variable  winds; 

1746 ;  but  tendered  back  bf  the  treaty  of  Aix-  «iid  particularly  tho^e  of  China,  at  ceasing  tb 

Ja-Chapcile»  after  the  fortifications  were  de-  be  westerly,  are  very  subject  to  be  tempesttf- 

inoUihed.    It  stands  partly  on  «  hill,   and  ous;  and  such  is  their  violence,  that  they 

panly  on  a  plain  in  a  marshy  soil,  on  the  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  West  ImUa 

liven  Haine  and  Trouilli,  by  which  the  coun-  hurricanes,  and  render  the  navigation  of  thosfe 

tiy  about  it  may  be  overflowed  at  pleasure,  aeas  very  unsafe  at  that  time  of  the  veal!. 

It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794.    Lon.  These  tempesU  the  seamen  call  the  breakin| 

4. 31  E.   Lat.  50.  25  N.  -up  of  the  monsoons. 

Moms  SACSR.   (anc.  geog.)>  A  mountain  Monsoons,  then,  are  a  species  of  what  w« 

of  the  Sabines  beyond  the  An io,  to  the  east  otherwise  call  trade-winds,    lliey  take  the 

of  fiome ;  whither  the  common  people  re-  denomination  monsoon  from  an  ancient  pilot, 

tired  once,  and  aoain  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  who  first  crossed  the  Indian  sea  by'  means 

the  patricians.     From  this  secessiou,  and  the  hereof; — though  others  derive  the  name  flroldi 

altar  of  Jupiter  Tercibilis  erected  there,  the  a  Portuguese   word,    signifying    motion^  or 

iBoonuin  took  its  name*  change  of  wind  and  sea. 

MQNS£IGN£UR.   (in  the  plural  Mes-  Lucretius  and  Apollonius  make  mention  of 

uigMtvs.)   A  title  of  honour  and  respect  used  annual  winds  which  arise  every  year,  eietia 

bj  ibe  Freneh  in  wrritlng  to  persons  of  supe*  flahria^  which   seem  to  be  the  saMe  with 

nor  rank  qr  qoalitv,  before  the  late  abolition  what  in  the  East  Indies  we  now  call  moh« 

of  all   ranks.     Dukes,    peers,   archbishops,  soons*   For  the  physical  cause  of  these  winds, 

btthops,  and  presidents  a  la  moriier,  were  see  Wind. 

coaitifimenled  iMrith  the  title  of  Mooseigneur.  MONSTER.',    {monslrum,  Latin.)      1. 

la  die  peiitioDs  presented  to  the  sovereign  Somethingoutof  the  common  order  of  njature 

cQQftSj  me^  used  tne  term  Messeigneurs.  (Locke).    2.  Something  horrible  for  defor« 

MONSELEMINES,  a  people  inhabiting  mity,  wickedness,  or  mischief  (Pope). 

tbatfiit  of  Bilfcdulgerid  which  borders  on  /oMo'kstbr.  v,a,  (from  the  noun.)  To 

tbr  temtovies  of  the  emneror  of  Morocco.  put  out  of  the  common  order  of  thinj^  (Sh,), 

MONSl£UR.   (in  the  plural  Mesrieurt.)  MoirsTeR,  in  anMomy,  a  lusus  natures^ 

A  mm  or  title  of  civility  used  by  the  French  or  sport  of  nature,  by  which  the  young  of  any 

in  ipeaking  to  their  equals,  or  those  a  little  class  of  animals  is  born  mis-shapen ;  either 

htkm  them,  answering  to  Mr.  or  Sir  among  from  deficiency,  redundance^  or  confusion  of 

tkc  English.    The  republicans  however  have  parts. 

taken  puns  to  abolish  this  with  other  titles  To  these  naight  perhaps  be  added,  without 

of  distinetion,  and  endeavour  to  substitute  impropriety,  another  kind,  in  which  there  ia 

for  it  the  inctiscfiimnating  appellation  of  Ci-  nei^er  reaundance,  nor  deficiency,  lior  con* 

^fcn*  fusion  of  parts,  but  an  error  of  place,  as'  in 

MojcaisvR,  absolutely  used,  was  a  title  or  transpositions  of  the  viscera.     Hut  children 

quality  appropriated  to    the  second   son    of  born  with  diseases,  as  the  hydrocejp^aius»  or 

France,  or  the  king's   brother.     The  king  their  effects,  as  in  some  cases  of  blindness 

was  aUo  called  Monsieur;  but  that  only  by  from  previous  infiammaiion,  cannot  be  pro- 

ihe  children  of  France.  perly  considered  as  monsters,  though  they  are 

MONSONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  often  so  denominated, 

class  oionadelphia,  order  doctocandria.    Calyx  Of  the    first  order  there    may  be    two 

five^leavcd  ;  petals  five ;  stamens  fiAeen,  unit-  kinds,  redundance  or  multiplicity  Of  natural 

cd,  with  the  cop  connecting  them  five-cleft ;  parts,  as  of  two  heads  and  one    body,    of 

style  five>c1eft;  fruit  separating;  into  five  one-  one  head  and  two  bodies,  an  increased  num- 

sttded  capsules,  each  tipped  with  a  long  ter-  ber  of  limbs,   as  legs,   arms,    fingers,   and 

minai  awm.      Five  species,  nati«'es  of  the  to^ ;  or  excrescences  or  additions  to  parts  of 

Cafie,  and  bearing,  in  their  flower,  aconsi-  no  certain  form,   as  tho^  upon   the  head 

drrabie  rcaembbnce  to  the  geranium.    They  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  these  are 

shouU  be  treated  as  hardy  green-house  plants;  usually  more  or  less  important  according  to 

and,  as  their  seeds  seldom  ri|)en  among  us,  their  size  or  the  part  where  they  grow.    But 

they  are  bestpitipagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  as  such  excrescences,  whatever  may  be  their 

MONSOdN,  a  regular  or  periodical  wind  siae,  have,  from  their  texture,  a  disposition  t« 

in  the  East  Indies,  blowing  constantly  the  enlarge,  and  to  assume  a  morbid  action,  it  i$ 

same  way  during  six  months  of  the  year,  and  become  an  established  rule  to  extirpate  them 

the  coBtcaiy  wfur  the  remaining  six.    In  the  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

Indian  ocean  ine  winds  are  partly  general,  «d.  Of  monsters  from  deficiency  or  want  of 

and  blow  all  thf  year  round  the  same  way,' as  pnrts,   the  instanced  are  less  frequent  than 

in  the  Ethiopic  oecan ;  and  partly  periodical,  those  of  the  former  kind,  as  of  the  bsaiif  and 

tv  e.  half  the  year  blow  one  way,  and  the  back  part  of  the  head,  or  of  the  whole  >head, 

•iber  half  neat  on.  the  opposite  points  $  and  as  iil  the  acephalus;  or  of  one  eye,  as  in  the 

those  points  and  jimes  ot  shifting  differ  in  mOndcolas^  of  the  lip  and  palate,  ab  in  tbo 
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Imm^i^Sotw  Of  both  arau;  of  the  fof6-  to ffroAiee there;  thcigiiocaficeoCllie  n 

arm  or  hand;  of  one  or  BKMe  imflea;  of  a  of  any  thing  bemg  wrong  in  the  child 

portioaorof  the  wholeof  the-spinaXpcoceues  from  inibranation  of  the  fact,  she  beg 

of  the  verteW,  as  to  the  soina  bifida;  of  the  racoUeci  every  accident  which  happene< 

incomplete  formation  of  the  skin,  most  fre-  ing  her  pregnancy ,  and  assigps   ihe  w<i 

ooeatly  at  the  navel,  or  some  part  of  the  ab-  the  most  plausible  as  the  cause  ;  tbe  org: 

«omen;  of  th<i  penis,  fspccially  of  the  pie-  tion  and  colour  of  ihcte  adventitious 

pwse ;  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extie-  stances ;  the  frequent  oeeiirreiice  of  mo 

BMiies;  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  in  the  brute  creation,  in  which  the  pov 

any  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  of  tlie  lower  the  imagioaiioii  canitoc  be  c;reat ;    ant 

part   of  the  rectum,  terminating  befors  it  analogous  appeaeaaces  in  Ihe  ve^table  sy 

reachen  the  aniss  ;  and  manv  others.  where  it  does  not  exist  in  any  deg^rer. 

3d,  Monsters  from  contusion  of  parts,  as  We  believe  the  older  optnion  to  be 

whfm  the  whole  bod^r  it  in  one  mass  (usually  correct  and  philosophical  than    the    ai 

called  a  mole),  in  which  various  parts  of  the  We  have  no  oouht  that  it  is  well  suj>|»ort4 

child  are  found  lying  together  in  apparent  con-  an  accumulation  of  facts  that  cannot  be  o 

fusion ;  of  parts  adhering  together,  as  of  the  wise  explained :  while  the  whole  that  ca 

fingers  and  toes ;  of  the  rectum,  as  in  the  clo-  urged  from  those  advanced  abo%e  is  Cno^ 

tureof  the  anus:  of  the  vagina;  of  the  external  they  are  in  cjppositioa  to  it  but)    that 

or  internal  parts  of  generation,  as  in  those  do  not  directly  support  it,  and   may  be 

called  hermaphrodites;   of  the  two  inferior  plained  upon  a  different  principle.    Tnep< 

eKtremities  connected  tosether  and  terminat-  of  the  mind  which  affects  the  capillaries  ot 

ins;  in  a  point;  of  the  club  foot;  and  many  skin,  and  makes  us  bkish  or  turn  pale, 

others.  cites  an  ague  or  a  perspiration,  accorrlin 

As  we  are  iotiorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  may  easily  be  < 

the  primordtar  parts  of  a  regular  conception  ceived  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  wa< 

are  formed  and  established,  and,  in  many  re-  which  is  the  most  subject  to  mental  iiifiue 

apeets»  of  the  order  in  which  the  various  parts  of  all  the  oncans  of  the  frame. 

of  a  fcBtus  are  uofokled  or  enlarged,  it  is  not  MONSTR<7SITY.      MowsTavo's/ 

surprising  that  we  should  be  ignorant  also  of  s.    (from  m^mirous).    The   stale  of  bt 

the  manner  in  which  monsters  or  irregular  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common  order  of 

births  are  generated  or  produced  ;  though  it  is  universe  (Bacon.  SImkspem-ey 

probable  that  the  laws  by  which  these  are  MO'NSTROUS.  o.  {monairostis,  Lati 

governed  are  as  regular,  both  as  to  cause  and  1.  Oeviatinji  from  the  stated  order  of  natt 

effccty  asincoinmon  or  natural  productions.  (Loeke),  2.  Strange;  wonderful  (iS/fta^j^«'ar 

Formerly*  And  indeed  till  within  these  few  3.  Irregular;  enormous  (Pope)-    4.  Shoe 

years*    it  was  a  generally-received  opinion «  ina;  hateful  (Bocoa). 

that  mpniters  were  not  primordial  or  abori-  Mo'irsTROUs.aif.  Exceedingly  ;jrerymQC 

e'naly  but  that  they  were  caused  subsequently  A  cant  term  iBacon). 

f  the  power  of  tlie  imagination  of  the  mother,  MO'NSTROUSLY.  ad,  (from  Moiuirsa; 

transferring  the  imperfection  of  some  exterual  1.  In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  order 

el^t,  or  the  mark  of  something  for  which  nature;  shockingly;  terribly;  horribly  (^Soti/i 

•he  longed,  with  which  she  was  not  indulged*  2.  To  a  areat  or  enormous  degree  {t}ryden) 

to  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant ;  or  by  MaNSTROUSNESS.  #.  (from  monsirom 

some  accident  which  happened  to  her  during  Enormitv;  irreaular  nature  or  behaviour  (5^ 

her  pregnancy.    Such  opinions,  it  is  now  said,  MONT- A  LB  AN,  a  strong  town  of  Spai 

were  permitted  to  pass  current,  in  order  to  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon*  with  a  siroi 

l^rotect  pregnant  women  from  all  hazardous  citadel;  seated  on  the  river  Riomartin,  * 

and  disagreeable  occupations*  to  skreen  them  miles  south  of  Sarogo^sa,  and  02  north  1 

from  severe  labour,  and  to  procure  for  them  a  west  of  Valencia.    Lon.  0.  30  W.    Lat.  4 

greater  share  of  indulgence  and  tenderness  9  N. 

than  could  be  aranted  to  them  in  the  common  Movt-Blanc.    See  Blanc  (Mont). 

occiurences  otlife.    The  laws  and  customs  of  Mont*Didier,  a  town  of  France,  in  \\ 

every  civilised  nation  have,  it  is  added,  in  department  of  Somme  and  late  province  i 

some  degree,    established  a   persuasion  that  Picardy,  where  the  kiiig^  of  France  formerl 

there  was  something  sacred  in  the  person  of  a  hwl  a  palace.    ]t  is  aeated  on  a  mountain,  2 

pregnont  woman :  and  this  may  be  right  in  miles  S.E.  of  Amiens,  and  57  N.  of  Pari) 

several  points  of  view  ;  but  these  go  a  little  Lon.  2.  34  VV.    Lat^.  39  N. 

way  towards  justifying  the  opinion  of  monsters  Momt-L'heri,    a  town  of  the  Isle  c 

being  caused  by^tne  imagination  of  the  mo*  France.  15  miles  from  Paris.    Here  are  tb 

ther.    The  opinion  has  been  attempted  to  be  remains  of  a  tower,  which  may  he  seen  ai 

diinroved  by  common  observation,  and   by  a  great  distance.      Lon.  2.  0  £.     Lat,  48 

philosophy*  not  perhaps  by  positive  proofs,  38  N. 

but  by  many  strong  ottative  facts ;  as  the  im-  Mont-Louis,  a  town  of  France,  io  tb< 

probability  of  any  child  being  bom  perfect,  department  of  the  Eastern  Pfreonees  and  lau 

nsd  such  a  power  existed;  the  freeoom  of  movince  of  Rousillon.    It  is  the  capital  of  th< 

children  from  any  blemish,  their  mothers  be-  French  part  of  Cerdagna,  and  has  a  regolsi 

ing  in  situations  most  exposed  toohjecu  likely  fortress^  oq  a  iock«  at  the  foot  of  theiyo* 
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i«  hat  io  Mo,  faj  lioab  XIV.  for  'tike  eholai  Gronehi,  wHo  wrote  De  Comttiit  Ho* 

■HMB  of  ite  fiVDtiefs.     It  19  40  mtlet  manoruin  :  WtUnm  Goerenti,  who  wrote  on 

ii  W,  of  fttpiyiMiy  eod  430  S.  of  Fsris.  Aristotle ;  George  Buchaoan  ;  and  M.  Ant. 

la.  1 5  £.    Lai.  4&.  30  N.  Muiet.    He  was  also  taught  Greek  by  way  of 

M»T-LoST,  a  town  of  Fiaocey  io  the  iccreatioiij  andbeeaosesome  think  that  starts 

i  Aid  and  Utc  pioviaee  of  Bresse,  ing  children  out  of  their  sleep  spoils  their  un« 

m  the  Setaine,    18    miles  N.E.  of  dersianding,  he  was  awakened  every  morning 

mi  905  SLC  of  F^ris.    Loo.  5.  8  £.  with  the  sound  of  mosic.    He  was  cooosellor 

LiL^^^N.  for  m  while  in  the  parliament  of  Bonrdeanx ; 

Msf>L9SOV«  a  tamn  of  France,  in  the  afterwards  made  mayor  of  Bonrdcaax.    He 

^fmm  of  AlKcv   and  late   province   of  published  his  Essays^  so  much  known  in  the 

kteie«  teased  oo   the  Cher,  36  miles  vrorkl,  in  1680.    Montaigne  had  a  great  deal 

>  I^  H'Maolins,  and  I50  S.  of  Paris.    Loo.  of  wit  and  subtlety,  but  no  small  share  of 

i>£  Lau46.  SSN.  oenceit  and  vanity.    The  learned  and  inge* 

ttiyrABDUR,  a  small  fortified  town  of  nious  are  much  divided  in  their  opinion  about 

'^itsmsn,  is  the  dtfetotate  of  Treves,  between  his  works.    He  died  in  1 6gS. 

rjcssMd  Lunpwg.    Loo.  7-  50  E.    Lat.  MONTALCINO,  a  small  populous  town 

M.M}S.  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  territory  of 

UuyTAGNIAC*  a  considerable  town  of  Sienna,  with  a  bishop's  see*    It  is  seated  on 

^  aXalolia,  and  in  the  province  of  Bee-  a  mountain,  17  niiles  S.E.  of  Sienna,  and  44 

^«tt.  <■  the  aea  of  Marmora.    It  carries  on  S.E.  of  Florence.    Lon.  11.  30  £.    Lat.  45. 

'Se  uie,  capedally  in  fruits,  and  is  seated  7  N. 

^  «  b?  «f  the  same  name,  19  miles  from  MONTALTO,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy, 

^SL  aid  60  S.£-  of  Constantinople.    Lon.  in  the  Marca  of  Anoona ;  seated  on  Uie  river 

-^^E.    Lat»40.  80  N.  Monacto,  10  miles  north  of  Ascoli,  and  45 

I'jyTAGUE  (Edward),  Earl  of  Sand-  south  of  Ancona.    Lon.  13.  30  E.    Lat.  44. 

*:.  «h»  pciishcd  in  the  great  Dutch  fight  54  N. 

wa  die  duke  of  York  commanded  in  MONTANINI  (PietroV  ealled  Fetraocia 

'"^  He  tiandatied  the  Art  of  Metals,  in  Perugino,  an  eminent  lanoscape  painter,  waa 

^'^sdedaied  the  manner  of  their  genera-  bom  at  JPerugia  in  I619.    At  nnt  he  wia 

"  xthe  concomitants  of  them,  from  the  instructed  by  his  uncle  Pietro  Barsottt;  but 

^a.  8vo.    Hia  Letters  have  aho  been  was  afterwards  placed  as  a  disciple  with  Giro 

<^  IB  2  Tob.  8vo.  Ferri.  Yet  he  did  notlong  adhere  to  the  manner 

^*TAC«iE  (Lady  Mary  Wortley),  an  io-  of  either  of  those  masters,  choosins  preferably 

'^Eoglssh  lady.     She  accompanied  her  tostudyunderSalvator Rosa;  and  ne imitated 

"vdy  who  waa  appointed  ambassador,  to  the  style  of  that  celebrated  painter  with  ex« 

vaniBQfile  ;  and  wrote  an  aoconnt  of  her  ceeding  great  success.    The  taste  of  his  land- 

^«,  which  is   very  entertainina.    She  is  teapcs  was  generally  admired ;  the  rocks,  si- 

^  '-JtiMatBd  far  having  introduced  the  ptac-  tuations,  torrents,  and  abrupt  precipices,  were 

^^aoenladoisiato  Engbnd.  designed  with  spirit,  and  m  a  grand  style; 

^^rra6i7B    (Edward  Wortley),  son  of  and  nis  figures  recommended  themselves  to  the 

>?wBBdinK  iady.     He  was  an  eactraordinary  eye  by  a  very  uncommon  correctness,  pro* 

^>^«aer.  When  a  boy  at  Westminster  school  priety,  and  eleminee.    He  died  in  1 689. 

<diH.  ead  was  found  in  the  disguise  of  a  AiONTANISTS,  Christian  heretics,  who 

3aeT-«wceper ;    afterwards    he  eotinected  sprung  up  about  the  year  17 1,  in  the  reign  of 

^df'  frkh  a  fioberman ;  and  next  he  went  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.    They  were  to 

'  •  obia-boy  on  board  a  vessel  to  Spain,  called  from  their  leader  Montanus,  a  Phrygian 

' 'Ml  coaatiy  he  became  servant  to  a  mule-  bv  birth;  whence  they  are  sometimes  styled 

^^     In  this  sitiiatioD  he  was  discovered  Phrvgians  and  Cataphrygians. 

*  ^di^fBd  to  hia  friends,  who  sent  him  to  Montanus,  it  is  said,  embraced  Christianity 

^  ^'tA  Indies ;  00  bis  return  from  whence  in  hones  of  rising  to  the  dignities   of  the 

'  ^eosie  a  member  of  parliament,  and  be-  church.    He  pretended  to  inspiration  ;  and 

''^  kinnelf  for  some  time  in  a  manner  save  out  that  tne  Holy  Ghost  nad  instructed 

kftd&  bisiaDk.     At  length  the  fit  of  ram-  nim  in  sereral  points  which  had  not  been  re* 

'  ^mnmed,  and  he  went  to  the  East,  where  vealed  to  the  apostles.    Priscilla  and  Mazi- 

'  i^ofscd  all  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  and  milla,   two  entnusiastic  women  of  Phrygia, 

>i^  a  »776.     He  wrote,  1.  Observations  on  presently  became  his  disciples  ;  and  in  a  short 

^  hat  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  9.  time  he  had  a  ^reat  number  offoUowers.  The 

^2  Eaaasiaatioo  into  the  Causes  or  Earth-  bishops  of  Asia,  being  assembled  U^ther, 

'^aktt.  condemned  his  prophecies,  and  ezcommuni- 

^ovracoK-isi,  A  ir  d,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  cated  those  who  dispersed  diem.    Afterwards 

*'  ^  Saoth    Sea,  near  Sandwich  Island,  they  wrote  an  account  of  what  had  passed 

^  >^  97  E«    Lat.  17*  S6  S.  to  tne  western  churches,  where  the  pretended 

^^H'AIGNE  (Michel  de),  a  Freneh  propheciesof  MonUnus  and  his  followen  were 

JJ^^eaa,  wm  bons  in  Rerigoni  in  1533.  likewise  condemned. 

"'^edocatcd  him  vi^th  gieat  care,  and  The  Montenists,  findins  themselves  espoacd 

°*^  ^ieam  Latin  as  other  children  leara  to  the  censure  of  the  whcue  church,  formed  a 

^  "im  UMMM*     Hit  tntoii  were  Nt«  aohism,  end  set  up  a  distmct  society  under  the 
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^fvction  of  tfaote  who  called  (heonelveB  pro*  Italy*  ia  the  territory  oC  ilw  clnmll»  ^ 

pheti.    Mootanos,  io  conj miction  with  Prit-  bithop'ii  ice.    It  »wt^iei wm  a  motmtain 

cilia  and  Maxinitlla,  was  at  the  headof  tbeacct.  the  lake  Bolseiia»  IS  miles  $.W«  of  Or 

MONTARGIS,   a  consideimblc   lawn  of  and  4«  N.W.  of  Borne.   Loa.  12.  4  £. 

France,  in  the  department  of  Loiret  and  late  49.  S6  N. 

province  of  Orleanois.    Its  muataid  and  cot*  Movtb-Lkows,  a  town  of  Naples,  i 

lery  are  excellent ;  and  from  the  river  Loins  labria  CJllerioie.     It  was  ruined  by  an 

is  a  navigable  canal  hence  to  the  Seine.    It  qoakeia  l^8»  and  ia  18  milcsa  N.£.  c 

is  seated  near  a  fine  forest.  15  miles  S.  of  eoleni. 

Nemours,  and  6^  S.  by  £.  of  Paris.  Momtk-Mar AHA,a  popnioaa  town  c 

MONTAUBON»  a  commercial  town  of  pics,  in  Principau  Ulteriore,    seated  o 

France,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  lately  the  Galore,  18  miles  S.  ofBenevento.     L<oi 

epi8co|ial  see  of  the  province  of  Qtierei.    The  0  £.     Lat.  40. 48  N. 

inhabitants  amount  to  40,000 ;  and  have  ma-  Montb-Pkloso,  an  episo(^Md|town  o 

nufoctures  of  silk  stockings  and  stofb,  9«*rge<»  V^^f  >o  fiasilicata,  seated  on  a  naountain, 

shalloons,  Src.   This  town  was  taken  from  the  the  river  Basienm,  14  miks  £•  of  Cii 

Huguenots  in- 1 699,  and  the  fortifications  were  liOn.  16.  28  £.     Lat.  40. 46  N. 

demolished.     It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  on  Montb-Pulciano,  a  towrn  of  Tusi 

the  river  1  arn,  20  miles  N.  of  Toulouse,  and  with  a  bishop*s  see.    It  is  seated  on  a  u 

ao  S.  of  Cahors.  tain,  near  uie  river.  Chiana,    in    a   coi 

.    MONTfiAZON.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  npicd  for  excellent  wine,  85   miles  S.I 

department  of  Indre  and  Loire  and  late  pro-  Sienna,  and  50  S.  by  £.  of  Florence, 

vioce  of  Touraine,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  U .  49  £.    Lai.  43.  JO  N. 

on  which  is  an  ancient  cattle,  135  miles  S.W.  Montb-Sahcto,  formerly  Mounl-Ai 

of  Palis.     Lon.  0.  45  £.     Lat.  47.  t  N.  a  mountain  of  Turkey  io  Europe,  on  the 

MONTBELLIARD,    a  strong  t«twn  of  of  Contessa.    It  is  called  Mosiie-Sanctc 

France,  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  Get;-  Holy  Mount,  because  theicane  22  mooast^ 

man  empire,  of  the  same  name,  between  the  thereon,  io  which  are  4000  ownks,  who  n 

department  of  Doubs  and  that  of  Upper  Rhine,  suffer  a  woman  to  come  near  them..     It  i 

It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  on  which  is  miles  S.  of  Sakmichi.    Lon.  24^  3Q  £.     J 

a  ctudel.   It  was  taken  in  lG74  by  the  French*  40.  27  N. 

who  demolished  the  fortification's;  hot  it  was  Moitte-Saiito,  a  town  of  PorU^gaii 

restored  to  the  prince.    It  is  seated  near  the  Beira,  6  miles  N.  of  Idanha  a  Velha. 

Alaine  and  Douhs,  33  miles  W.  of  Basle,  and  MONTEGO,  a  seaport«  on  a  baj  of 

45  N.E.  of  Besancon.    Lon.  6.  50£.    Lat.  Mme  name,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isiami 

4.  31  N.  Jamaica.    In  June  1795  a  fire  consumed 

MONTBLANC,  one  of  the  highest  moun-  immense  quantity  of  stores,  and  great  |»art 

tains  of  the  Alps,  in  Savoy,  so  called  from  its  the  town.    Lon.  78-  6  W;    LaL  18. 40  N 

uncommonly  white  appearance.     It  is  15,662  MONTELIMAR,  a  commercial  town 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  which  is  414  France,  in  the  department  of  Orome,  with 

feet  higher  than  the  peak  of  TenerifT.    The  ancient  citadel.    The  inhahitanta,  io  tke  l( 

summit  was  deemed  inaccessible  till   1 786,  century,  were  the  first  to  embrace  the  refom 

when  Or.  Paccard  ascended  it.    'Ilie  French  religion.    It  is  seated  in  a  fertile  plain, 

haive  given  the  name  of  this  mountain  to  the  miles  S.  of  Valence,  and  325  S.  by  E.  of  Pal 

conquered  duchy  of  Savoy,  as  an  eighty-fourth  Loo*  4.  &&  £.     Lat.  44.  33  N. 

deoartment  of  France.  MONTEMOR-CNOVO.  a  town  of  P 

AlovT BLANC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata-  tugal,  in  Estremadura,  .'^0  miles  E.  bv  S. 

Ionia,  15  mites  N.  of  Tarragona.    Lon.  1. 5  E.  Lisbop.    Lon.  15.  0  £.    Lat.  38.  42  N. 

Lat.  41.  10  N.  MoNTfiMOR-o-vBLHO,  a  town  of  Pi 

MONTBRISON,  a  town  of  France,  in  tugal,  in  Beira,  with  a  castle,  10  miles  S.^ 

the  department  of  Rlioue  ami  Loire  and  late  of  Coimbra,  and  83  N.  Lisbon.  Lon.  8.  9  ^ 

province  of  Forez,  seated  on  the  Veziae,  4(1  Lat.  40.  5  N. 

miles  W.  of  Vienne,  and  250  S.£.  of  Pkris.  MONTESA,  a  strong  town  of  Spain, 

Lon.  4.  27  E.    liat.  45.  32  N.  Valencia,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  order 

MONTECCHIO,  a  considerable  town  of  knighthood  of  the  same  name*  It  is  five  nu'l 

Italy,  in  tlie  duchy  of  Resgio,  lOmile&S.  E.  N.VV.ofXativa.    Lon.0.30W.   LaU390i 

ofI^irma,and8N.W.orReggio.    Lon.  15.  MONTESQUIEU     (Charles  de  Seco 

54  £.    Lat.  38.  8  N.  dat),   baron,  a  most  illustrious  Frenchmj 

.    MONTE-FALCX),  a  town  of  Italv,  in  the  descended  from  an   ancient  and  noble  I 

territory  of  the  church  and  duchy  of  Spalatto :  mily  of  Guienne,  was^  born  at  the  castle 

aeated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river Clitunno,  La  Brede,  near  Bourdeaux,  in  I.689.    Tl 

12  miles  west  of  Spalatto.     Lon.  12.  40  E.  greatest  care  was  taken  of  hu  education ;  at 

Lat.  42.  68  N.  at  the  age  of  20  he  had  actually  prepared  mat 

Montb-Falconb,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  rials  for  his  Spirit  of  Laws^  by  welldises^ 

Venetian  Friuli,  with  a  castle,  near  the  river  extracts  from  those  immense  voluma  of  civ 

Ponzano,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Triest.    Lon.  law  which  he  had  studied,, not  barely  » 

13.  0  E.    Lat.  46.  4  N.  civilian,  but  as  a  philosopher..  .He  becamifj 

MoNTE«FiA8COMB>  a  populous  towQ  of  oounsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bomdcaax^ 
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1714,*iujtflM  KM(Md  pr«iMMit  ft  moniertwo  cowrenation.  Though*  he  lived  with  the  great; 

vonafteH'  lo  Ijn  ^  piiblUhed  his  Persifiii  he  ittired  whenever  he  could  to  his  estate 

mttn)  in  wMdhj  ihnder  the  scteeti  of  Oii^  in  thetfonntry,  and  there  met  his  books,  hit 

eetsl  manncfc,  be  Satirited  th08e^(>PFhii^!cer  philosophy,  and  hifs  repose.    Surrounded  at 

tod  trailed  of  several  important  siib|ects  by  ms  leisure  hours  with  peasants,  after  having 

ddicaie  and  tdinsi<M^glallc«l :  he  did  not  avbw  studied  man  in  the  comiiserce  of  the  worU,  be 

tkb  (hiUieAioii';  'bat  waS  no  lootier  pointM  studied  him  in  those  simple  people,  solely 

out  as  tfaetulliorr  fltibrt-ieal  vrliiiout  know,  instructed' by  nature.    With  them  he  cheer* 

Ic4^,  tod  envy  under  the  mask  of  it,  united  fully  conversed ;  he  endeavoured,  like  Socrates, 

at  once  Mpirtn  theFersian'LettJiers.    He  was  to  find  out  their  genius,  and  appeared  as  happy 

received  kMO' the  French  Academy  in  I7SS  :  with  them  as  in  the  most  brilliant  assemblies ; 

and  hirng  pieviousl v  quitted  tiis  civil  em ploy^  especially  when  he  reconciled  tliei r  differences, 

ineott,  he  entirely  deroted  himself 'to  his  ge-  aiid  by  his  beneficence  relieved  them  from 

ona.  Slid  Was  no  lon^r  a  magistimte,  •  but  a  their  distresses.*' 

nan  of  fellery.    Having  thos  set  himself  at        The  following  interesting  story  wc  present 

liberty,  hi^traMM  through  G^rmliny,  Italy,  on  the  anthori^  of  Mr.  Muirheao  of  Glasgow, 

Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England,  in  which  in  his  Travels  in  the  Low  Countries: 

last  eooatry  He  resided  three  years,  and  con-        *  A  young  man,  named  Robert,  sat  alone  in 

trscttdintitaaei)^  with  the  greatest  men  then  his  boat,  in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.    A 

iKve^rorLoekeand  Newton  were  dead.  The  stranger  had  stept  in  and  taken  hu  seat  near 

reu}f(^  lifS  observations  was,  that  Germany  him,  but  quickly  rose  again ;  observing,  that» 

^"Bttflf  travels  If,    Italv  to  sojourn  in,  £ns<^  since  the  master  had  disappeared  he  would 

laud  lo  think  in^  and  France  to  live  in.    On  take  another  boat.    **  This,  Sir,  is  mine,"— « 

Ws4^fWl^4tiM<'for  two  years  to  his  estate  said  Robert,-—'*  would  you  sail  without  the 

ttliaBrelM;,'«iheTe  b(f  finisried  his'work  On  harbour?"    «'  I  meant  only  to  move  aboutin 

Ate€kttab  of  4hi^kv)rd(eur  and  Declension  of  the  bason,  and  enjoy  the  coolness  of  this  fine 

the !ldMA;'^wMcH "appeared  in  1734.    The  evening. — But  I   cannot  believe  you  are  a 

Kpoftdbfi  aeiMfed   by  this  last  work  only  sailor.*'    '•  Nor  am  i — yet  on  Sondays  and 

cicardf  tli^N«4^  foiK'biS^miter  undertaking,  holidays  I  act  the  bargeman,  with  a  view  to 

ike S|ii4lM'  Laws,'  *  Which  viras  printed  at  Ge-  make  up  a  sum." — **  What  1  covetous  at  your 

MviiD2ro)s    4io.  1760.    This  was  imme-'  age  ! — your  looks  had  almost  prepossessed  me 

^tth allied  Ivy  rhe  adversa^es  of  his  Per-  in  your  favour."—"  Alas  1  Sir,  aid  you  know 

vauam,   in  k   multitude  of  anonymous  my  situation  yon  would  not   blame  me.'*— 

^Mffi^,  .^nntaiiafng  all  the  reproaches  to  *'Well — perhaps— -I  am  mistaken— -let  us  take 

^mlibe/arhiifid  is  exposed  from  craft  and  our  little  cruize  of  pleasure^  and  acquaint  me 

WMW^otM.  M«nl^uiW  drew  up  a  de.  with  your  history." 

M^iPfiftl-WOrk  ;'  iWhicK  for  truth,  modcra-        '  The  stranger  having  resumed  his  seat,  the 

tioivAfe  Aflftjaey  of  Adicute,  may  be  regarded  dialosue,  after  a  short  pause,  proceeded  thus : 

sidMiff'Hrfte  ^ay.    Hi  is  great  man  was'  —"I  perceive,  young  man,  you  are  sad— * 

pOR^y 'Ajf^ing  Ihat '  ftplness  of  esteem  what  grieves  you  thus?"    *'  My  father,  Sir» 

^hidiiiisjereat  kn^rfts^rtad  procured  him,  groans  in  fetters,  and  I  cannot  ransom  him. 

^^  be  Wl-' sick  M  Pishris,  and  died  on  the  He  earned  a  livelihood  by  petty  brokerage,,  but^ 

10th  oTFebmafy  1755. — The  following  cha-  in  an  evil  hour,  embarked  for  Smyrna,  to  su* 

ncttr  of  Ihb   great  man  is  drawn  by  lord  perintend  in  person  the  delivery  oi  a  cargo,  in 

Chesterfield  :  **  His  rir^es  did  honour  to  hu-  which  he  hao  a  concern.    The  vessel  was  cap* 

ma  Dsturc,  his  w* /icings  justice.     A  friend  tured  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and  my  father  was. 

to  ounkind,  he  asserted  'tHcrr  undoubted  and  conducted  to  Tetuan,  where  he  is  now  a  slaw, 

tinaiifiuble  rights  with  freedom,  even  in  his  They  refuse  to  let  him  go  for  less  than  2000 

0^  country ;  whose  prejudices  in  matters  of  crowns,  a  siun  which  far  exceeds  our  scanty 

^igion  and  government  he  had  long  lamented,  means.   However  we  do  our  best — my  mother 

>nd  endestoored,  not'  without  some  success,  and  sisters  work  day  and  night — I  ply  hard  at 

to  remove.    He  well   knew,  and  justly  ad-  my  stated  occupation  of  a  journey  man  jeweller, 

laind,  the  happy  constitution  of  this  country,  and,  as  you  perceive,  make  the  most  I  can  of 

^licre'fix^  and  known  laws  equally  restram  Sundays  and  holidays.     I  had  resolved  to  put 

iDonarchy frpm  tyranny,  and  liberty  from  li-  myself  in  my  fathers  stead ;  but  my  mother, 

ctntioQsness.'    His  works  will  illustrate  his  apprized  of  ifiy  design,  and  dreading  tne  double 

HiSinc,  and  survire  him,  as  long  as  right  reason,  privation  of  a  husband  and  only  son,  requested 

jporal  obligation,  and  the  tnie  spirit  of  laws,  the  licvant  captains  to  refuse  me  a  passage."— 

"^^  be  understood,   respected,   and  main-  "Pray,  do  you  ever  hear  from  your  father  ?— 

tatoed  *    As  to  his  personal  qualities,  we  are  nnder'  what  name  does   he  pass  ? — or  what 

toldbyhlseulogist,  M.  d*Alembert.  that"he  is  his  master's  address?"— "  His  master  is 

\ta*of  a  j^^t,  gay^  and  even  temper.    His  overseer  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Fez-^-and  my 

ISSIT^^  ^as  spirited,  agreeable,  and  in*  father's  name  is  Robert  at  Tetuan,  as  at  Mar- 

k!Ji^'  ^^^^^  ^^  *  «tory  in  a  more  seilles."—'*  Robert— overseer  of  the  royal  gar- 

^7 ^*<»er,  or  lyhh  more  grace  and  less  deus?"— "Yes,  Sir."—"  1  am  touclied  with 

Kf^^'  Hifhad  freouent  absence  of  mind  \  your  misfortunes— but  venture  to  predict  their 

ij'!SS^**    ^  from  it  by  some  unex-  termination/* 
P^ted  s0ifif\bai  ft^Mifltated  the  langubhing       <  Night  drew  on  apace.  The  unknown,  upon 
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kndiflg,  throst  into  young  Robert's  hand  a  MovTEsaofBU,  a  town  of  France, 

pune  containing  eight  double  louis  d*ore,  with  department  of  Upper  Garonne,  Id  miles  t 

ten  crowns  in  silver— end  instantlydisappeared.  of  Toulouse. 

'  Six  weeks  had  passed  since  this  adventure,  MONT£SQUIOU»  a  town  of  Frai» 

and  each  returning  sun  bore  witness  to  the  the  department  of  Gers,  II  miles  W.S.^ 

unremitting  exertions  of  the  good  family.    As    Aych.    

they  sat  one  da?  at  their  unsavoury  meal  of  MONTETH.  t.  (from  the   name  c 

bread  anddriedaimonds,  old  Robert  entered  the  inventor.)     A   vessel  in  which    glass* 

apartment,  in  a  garb  little  suited  to  a  fugitive  washed. 

Srisoner,  tenderly  embraced  his  wife  andchil*  MONT£  VELINO,  a  mountain  of 

ren,  and  thanked  them  with  tears  of  grati-  supposed  to  be  the  most  lofty  part  of  th 

tude  for  the  fifty  louis  they  had  caused  remit  to  nennines,  add  8397  feet  above  the  level  < 

him  on  his  sailmg  fromTetuan,  his  free  pas*  A'krditerranean.    It  is  46  miles  N.£.  of  | 

sage,  and  a  comfortable  supply  of  wearing  Montb-Verdb,  a  town    of  Naph 

apparel.   His  astonished  relatives  eyed  one  an-  Principato  Ulteriore,  with  a  bishop's  8« 

other  in  silence.    At  length,  madaroe  Robert  miles  £.  of  Naples.    Loo«  16.  48  £. 

suspecting  her  son  had  secretly  concerted  the  40.  51  N. 

whole  plan,  recounted  the  various  iosunces  of  MONTEZUMA,    the    last    em  pen 

his  zeal.     *'  Six  thousand  livres,'*  continued  Mexico,  was  a  prince  of  noble  qualities, 

she,  *^  is  the  sum  we  wanted— and  we  had  opposed  the  invaders  of  his  country  with 

alrttdy  proeured  somewhat  more  thau  the  half,  ness;  but  at  last  was  seized  b^  Cortes, 

owing  chiefly  to  his  industry.     Some  friends^  forced  him  to  acknowledge  himself  a  \ 

BO  doubt,  have  assisted  him  upon  an  emer*  of   Spain.      An    insurrection     taking 

Ipency  like  the  present."    A  gloomy  suggestion  among  the  Mexicans,  Cortes    brought  i 

crossed  the  &tlier's  mind.    Turning  suddenly  Montezuma  dressed  in  his  royal  robes 

io  his  son,  and  eyeing  him  with  the  sternness  a  view  to  appease  them.    The  unhappy 

of  distraction,  "  Unfortunate  boy,'*  exclaimed  naich  received  two  mortal  wounds  tron 

he,  "  what  have  you  done  i  How  can  I  be  in*  rows,  of  which   he  shortly  after  died, 

debted  to  you  for  my  freedom,  and  not  regret  left  two  sons  who  embraced   the  Chrii 

it?  How  could  you  eflect  my  ransom,  without  religion,  and  Charles  V.  made  the  eldest  C 

your  mother's  knowledge,  unless  at  the  ejcpenoe  de  Montezuma,  and  gave  ham  a  cousidei 

of  virtue  ?  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of^61ial  estate. 

affection  having  betrayed  you  into  guilt.    TelJ  MONTFAUCON  (Bernard  de),    a 

the  truth  at  once-*and  let  us  all  die  if  you  learned  Benedictine  of  the  congregatioi 

have  forfeited  your  integrity.*'    '*  Calm  your  St.  Maur,  sineularlv  famous  for  his  kiiowl^ 

apprehensions,  mj  dearest  father,"  cried  the  in  pagan  and  ecclesiasdcal  antiquities, 

•on,  embracing  him,—-"  no,  I  am  not  un-  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  I 

worthy  of  such  a  parent,  though  fortune  has  ^uedoc,  in  l6b5.    He  served  for  some  t 

deniedf  me  the  satisfacuon   of  pro^'ing  the  in  the  army;  but  the  death  of  his  pan 

lull  strength  of  my  attachment— 1  am  not  your  morti6ed  him  so  with  regard  to  the  wc 

ddiveier-^butlknowwhois.— Recollect,  mo-  that  he   commenced   Benedictine   monk 

tfier,  the  unknown  gentleman  who  gave  me  Ui7Si  and  applied  himself  intensely  to  sti 

die  purse.    He  wasuartieular  in  his  enouiries.  Thoush  Montfaucon's  life  was  long,  heall 

Should  I  pass  my  lite  in  the  pursuit,  I  must  retired,  and  laborious,  his  voluminous  pu 

endeavour  to  meet  with  him,  and  invite  him  cations  seem  sufficiently  to  have  employed 

to  contemplate  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence."  whole ;  exclusive  of  his  greatest  underiaki 

He  then  related  to  his  father  all  that  passed  in  for  which  he  will  be  always  memorable.  1 

the  pleasure-boat,  and  removed  every  distress-  was  his  Antiqoit6  expliqu^,  written  in  L| 

tog  suspicion.  and  French ,  illustrated  with  elesant  pla 

^Restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  Ro-  in  10  vols,  folio;  to  which  he  added  a  s 

bert  again  partook  of  their  joys,  prospered  in  plement  of  &  vols.  more.    He  died  at 

his  dealings,  and  saw  his  children  comfortably  abbey  of  St.  Germain  in  1741. 

esublished.    At  last,  on  a  Sunday  momin^^  as  MONTFERRANO.    See  Clermont 

his  son  sauntered  on  the  quay,  be  recogmzed  MONTFKRRAT,  a  duchy  of  Italy,  booi 

his  benefiMlor,  clasped  bis  knees,  and  entreated  ed  on  the  E.  by  the  Milanese  and  the  territ 

him  as  his  guardian  angel,  as  the  saviour  of  a  of  Genoa,  on  the  N.  and  W.  hv  Piedmo 

iathcr  and  a  fiimily,  to  share  the  happiness  of  and  on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  Genoa,  fr 

his  own  Creadon.    The  stnmser  again  disap-  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Apennines, 

peared  in  the  crowd— hnt,  reader,  this  stranger  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  abound! 

was  Montesquieu.*  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  silk;  and  is  sulgecl 

Baides  the  works  above-mentioned  M.Mon-  the  kingof  Sardinia.    Casal  is  the  capiul. 

tesqoieu  wrote  several  small  pieces,  as  the  MONTFORT,  a  town  of  Fiance,  in 

Temple  of  Gnidus,  Lysimachus,  and  Essay  department  of  Seine  aiMi  Oise,  l6  miles 

iiponTaste,whichisleftttnfinbhed.  Hisworks  of  Versailles.    Lod.  8.  60£.    Lat.48.45 


Eqglltih.  MoMTPORT«  a  skimg  town  of  the  Unit 
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Proiiaeesy  id  Utrecht,  with  an  ancient  castle,  iog  a  sh«ep,  a  cocky  and  a  dgck«  and  om^ 
seited  OD  the  Ysael,  leren  miles  S.  by  £.  of  veyed  them  through  the  air  in  safety  to  the 

Unvcfat    Lon.  5.  O  R    Lai.  69.  4  N.  distance  of  above  ten  thousand  feet.     Em- 

MovTPOBT,  a  town  of  Soabiay  capital  boldened  by  this  success*  M.  Pilatre  de  Ro* 

of  s  coontiy  of  the  same  name,  subject  to  zier  first  offered  himself  to  undertake  the  ha* 
the  house  of  Anstria.    It  is  l()  miles  S.  of   sardous  adventure  of  an  aerial  navi^tinn  in 

Lindao  and  the  lake  of  Constance.     Lon.  a  new  machine  of  Montgolfier's*  of  suU  largec 

9. 5iE.    Lit.  47.  22  N.  dimensions.    After  first  ascending  alone  to 

MoiiTroRT-DS-LEMOS,  an  ancient  town  the  heij^t  of  eighty- four  feet,  he  again  seated 

of  S)inn,  in   Galicia,   with   a   magnificent  himself  in  the  car  with  the  marquis  d*Ar4 

casiif,  saied  in  a  fertile  country,  25  miles  landes,  when  thev  g^ve  all  Paris  the  astonish<* 

N.E.  of  Orense«  and  65  S.E.  of  Compostelia.  ing  spectacle  of  novering  in  the  air  over  that 

Lon.  7.9  W.    L«t.  42.  28  N.  city  for  about  nine  minutes  at  the  heia^t  of 

M0NTGOLFI£R  (Stephen  James),    in  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet.    This  brilliant 

bro^raphy,  fiunoiis  as  she  inventor  of  aerostatic  experiment  caused  the  annual  prize  of  the 

batlbons  was   bom   at  Annonay,    thirty-six  Academy  of  Sciences  to  be  awarded  to  M« 

miks  from  Lyons,  and  there  carried  on  an  Montgoffier,  and  from  that  era,  October  19, 

citeosive  manufacture  of  paper,  in  conjunc-  1783,  the  atmosphere  has  been  a  new  field  of 

tioD  with  his  brother  Josepn.    They  were  dis-  human  darings    The  first  principle  of  |ucent« 

tinnished  for  their  itigenuiiy  in  this  branch,  however,  though  applied  in  various  succeeding 

and  veic  the  first  in  Trance  who  made  the  instances,  gradually  gave  way  to  the  safer  ana 

baatifiil  vellum  paper,    it  is  said,  that  the  more  efficacious  one  of  a  gaseous  fluid  perma* 

incideat  of  covenng  a  coffee-pot^  in  which  nentl^  lighter  than  the  air.    In  one  unfortu* 

"nva  wss  boiling,   with  a  spherical  cap  of  nate  mstance  the  two  modes  were  combined, 

Cper,  which  rose  in  the  air  as  the  water  and  the  result  was,  that  the  balloon  eaught 

ited,  fint  gave  him  the  idea  of  an  air-baU  fire,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  the  first  ad« 

^.  Others  aflim,  that  reflecting  on  the  venturer,  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  'and  his  compa'> 

uni  of  smoke  and  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  nion  Romaiii.    Montgalfier  was  rewarded  for 

MQMcd  the  hint.     However  this  were,  it  his  discovery  by  admission  into  the  Academy 

i^riibi  Stephen,  in  the  middle  of  No-  of  Sciences,  the  cordon  of  St,  Michael,  and  a 

vnDber,l782,  made  «n  experiment  at  Avicpon  pension  of  two  thousand  livres.    He  died  in 

^tb  a  kig  of  fine   silk,  of  the  shape  of  a  1799- 

jwiikfc^on,  and  of  forty  cubic  feet  in  MONTGOMERY,  thecamtalof  aeoun^ 

optatf,  10  the  aperture  of  which  he  applied  of  the  same  name  in  North  Wales,  158  miles 

mog  psper  till  it  was  filled  with  a  kind  from  London,  took  its  name  from  Roger  de 

of  <M,  when   it   ascended  rapidly  to  the  Montgomery  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built 

oniiiij;.    This  ex|>eriment  was  repeated  by  the  castle;  but  it  is  called  by  the  Welsh  Tre 

iHe  two  brothers  at  A 11  nonay,  with  a  success  Valdv.nn,   that  is,  Baldwin's  town;  having 

that  ipdoced  them  to  form  a  machine  of  the  been   built  by  Baldwin,    lieutenant   of  the 

^pcity  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet,  marches  of  Wales,  in  the  reign  of  William  L 

^ieh  filled  in  like  manner  with  smoke,  a$-  The  Welsh,    after   bavins  put  the  g^urrison 

coded  to  the  heigtal  of  six  hundred  feet.  They  to  the  sword,  demolishca  it  in  1O95;   but 

pnKCfded  cnlarmng  the  experiment,  till  thev  Henry  UL  rebuilt  it,  and  granted  it  the  pnvi- 

Dad  coosttocted  a  i|lobe  ot  linen,  lined  witn  leges  of  a  free  borough,  with  other  liberties. 

P^*  of  the  capacity  of  twenty-three  thou-  It  is  a  large  and  tolerably  well  built  town,  in 

wfcmrhnnilnd  and  thirty  cubic  feet,  which,  a  healthful  situation  and  fertile  soil.    It  sends 

inflitcd  with  the  smoke  of  straw  and  chopped  a  member  to  parliament,  and  has  the  title  of 

^>  roie  to  an  elevation  of  about  six  thou*  an  earldom.     It  had  formerly  a  tower  and 

^  fcet^  This  power  of  ascent  M.  Mont^  castle;  but  they  were  demolished  in  the  civil 

P^^  attributed  not  merely  to  the  rarefaction  wars.    It  has  a  weekly  market  and  four  faiiT. 

«f  the  air  from  the  heat  (which  appears  to  Lon.  3.  5  W.    Lat.  5a  5f6  N. 

be  the  uue  cause),  but  to  a  s|)ecies  of  gas  MONTGOMERYSHIRE,    a   county  of 

H*cificslly  Ikhter  than  the  common  air,  sup-  North  Wales,  36  miles  long,  and  nearly  th^ 

P^  to  be  disengaged  from  the  burning  sun-  same  broad ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Merioneth* 

nances.    When  the  event  of  these  experi*^  shire  and  Denbighshire,  00  the  N.E*  and  £. 

Ml*  Wis  repeated  at  Paris,  the  philosophers  by  Shropshire,  on  the  S.  by  Radnorshire,  on 

^  that  capital  immediately  thought  of  apply**  the  S.W.  bv  Cardiganshire,  and  on  the  W 

i||gf  for  the  purpose  of  inflation,  a  gas  which  by  Merionetnshire.     It  conuins  five  markets 

^  knew  to  be  eight  or  ten  times  lighter  towns,  and  47  parishes,  nearly  50,0(10  inhabi* 

^^  common  air,  namely  Inflammable  air,  tants,  and  senas  two  membert  to  parliament. 

^  triab  were  immediately  made  upon  that  Though  barren  and   mountainous  in  many 

pjDcinle,  which  have  proved  highly  success-  parts,  it  has  a  greater  mixture  of  fertile  vale 

*"•     "*  ^  ""**?  *•>"«  Montgolfier  conti-  and  plain  than  several  of  the  Wcbh  counties. 

Dued  to  extend  his  plans,  and  on  September  Its  riches  proceed  from  its  sheep  and  wool, 

^%  *7*3,  he  exhibited  before  the  king  and  the  hilly  tracts  being  almost  entirely  sheep* 

r^al  imdy  at  Venailles  a  grand  machine,  walks ;  and  the  flocks,  like  those  of  Spain, 

°?^  ''xtv  feet  high,  and  forty-three  in  dia»  are  driven  from  distant  parts  to  feed  on  them 

*n<r,  which  minded  with  a  «f9,  aoatain«  duriog  Ihe  auiniiiet.    Ttua  oooa^  alao  afibrds 
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mineral  treamfef;  particQlarly'  ]«ad$  add  it 
abounds  with  date  and  lime ;  but  there  t«  no 
coal.  Iti  principal  rivers  are  the  Sevens, 
Vymew,  and  Tannat,  which  are  reiharkable 
for  salmon. 

MONTH,  in  chronology,  one  of  the  ^welve 
parts  into  which  a  year  is  divided.  In  its  pri>per 
aicceptation,  it  is  thai  spare  of  time  which  the 
moon  takes  up  in  passing  from  any  certain  point 
to  the  same  a^ain^  which  is  called  a  periodical 
month  i  or  it  is  the  space  of  time  between  two 
conjunctions  of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  which  is 
called  a  synodical  mouth.  That  space  of  time 
which  the  sun  takes  up  in  passing  through  one 
sign,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  zodiac,  is  also  called 
(but  improperly)  a  month.  So  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  months ;  lunar,  which  are  measured  by 
the  moon ;  and  solar,  which  are  measured  by  the 
son.  The  lunar  periodical  month  consists  of  27 
days,  7  hourff,  43  minutes,  5  seconds :  the  lunar 
synodical  month  is  29  days,  IS  hours, 44  minutes, 
9  seconds,  and  1 1  thirds.  A  solar  month  contains, 
upon  a  mean  calcutation»  30  days,  10  hours,  29 
minutes,  5  seconds. 

,  The  Jews,  GreekSi  and  Romans,  made  uite  of 
lunar  synodical  months;  but,  to  avoid  fractions, 
they  consisted  alternately  of  29  or  30  days.  The 
former  the  Romans  called  catti^  and  the  Greeks 
'  x,*^"'*  the  latter  were  termed  p/mi  and  tffXifgitp. 

1.  The  Hebrew  months  were  ranged  differently 
in  their  sacred  and  in  their  civil  year. 

Order  of  the  sacred  year. 

fMarch 


feast  of  die  new  mooo,*'. rescinded  amc 
people. 

Tlie  ancient  Hetnrew  moot  lis  were  of  tbi 
each,  exceptinf  the  last,  whic^h  CHNisistjed  i 
five;  so  that  the  year  eontainecf  365  days 
intercalary  month  at  the  end  of  ISO  ycai 
by  absortiin^r  the  odd  hours  which  remaini 
'ConcloBion  of  each  yca.^,  brought  ft  back  i 
'  itk  )M<epeif  place.  This  lygoiatron  of  the  ; 
borrowed  frmn  the  Egyptians. 
'  %. '  The  months  of  tte  Atliffn  ia  n  year,  a  a 
before  ob!)eiVed,'CoHsistt^  alternately  of 
nine  or  thirty  dayi^.'  This  fi#st  ftionch,  a< 
ttf  Meton'sreformat?6YiWthe  calendar,  b^ 
the  firat  tiew  Anon  after  the' slimmer  sols! 
was  called  becatombSBon^  aifswermip  to  tl 
half  of  June,  and  the  fbrmer  half  of  Jul] 
order  of  tlie  months, ^with  thfe  flkuinber  of 
each,  are  as  follows!  * 


I  > 


1  Hecatombroil( 

ij   •   * 

'T 

30 

2  Metagiloion;-  ^^    ^o 

A^ 

i^9 

3  Boedromioii, 

•'t^i-t 

t^-^ 

•  50 

4  MsBlkiaCterlon, 

^% 

•df 

^ 

5  Panepsion, 

.  f 

^som 

6  Authesterion,  > 

i.*i 

•  aJ 

iOr^i? 

7  Posideon,        < 

•>  "U 

▼ 

8^    < 

8  Game]  ion, 

-«*     " 

• 

9^   1 

9  Elapbebolion, 

SO 

10  Manichion» 

29 

11  Thar^lion, 

30 

12  Scirropborion, 

29 

1  Ni&an 

2  Jiar 

3  Siran 

4  Tbammuz 

5  AU 

6  Elul 

7  Tisri 

8  Marschevan 

9  Casleu 

10  Thebet 

11  Sebat 

12  Adar 


I  Answering;  j 
f        to  our       \ 


April 
May 

June 
uly 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Jsnuary 
^February 


1  Tisri 

2  Marschevan 

3  Caslea 

4  Thebet 

5  Sebat 

6  Adar 

7  Nisan 

8  Jiar 

9  Sivao 

10  Thammuz 

11  Ab 

12  Elul 


Answering 
to  our 


Order  of  the  civil  year. 

"September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
^,  March 

April 
I  May 
I  June 
I  July 
[.Auvfust 

'  These  montbs,  being  lunar,  cannot  exactly  an- 
swer to  our  solar  months;  but  every  l«fwish  month 
must  be  conceived  to  answer  to  two  of  ours,  and 
partuke  of  both.  As  these  twelve  lunar  months 
consisted  only  of  354  days,  the  Jews,  io  order  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  true  year,  took  care  every 
three  years  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  mto 
the  number,  which  they  called  veadar,  or  the  se- 
cond adar.  The  new  moon  was  always  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  month ;  and  it  U  said  the  Jews  bad 
people  posted  on  elevated  places,  to  give  notice  to 
the  Sanhedrim  as  soon  as  she  made  her  aj>pear* 
^nce*  After  thiS|  prodamation  was  made  by  sound 
Of  trtHDpet,  and  **  tb*  feaat  of  Uieaew  mow,  the 


Each  month  was  divided  into  three  deca 
daytf  called  Ji^q^i^.  The  first  was  called 
ufy^ofAttv  or  irMpwM,or  the  decade  of  tlie  tn^zl 
of  the  month ;  the  second  was  Mnto;  /xnnrf\ 
the  decade  of  the  middle;  and  the  third  was 
^ivgy7«(,  vavofjuiw  or  Xiyovto;,  the  decade  of  th 
piring  month. 

Thr  first  day  of  the  first  decade  was  te 
Nifl^iivia»  because  the  first  month  bel^^n  wit! 
new  moon ;  the  second  day  was  huli^  «<*« 
the  third  r,t1n  ir'/xivH,  &c.  The  first  d.'«y  o 
second  decade  was  vowin  fMovy?*^,  the  second  i 
fjLtamloSf  fee.  The  da3rs  of  this  decade  wer** 
callt-d  T^lfi  f«i  jfxa,  iivltfa  nn  inut,  fcc.  Th€ 
day  of  the  third  dfcad^  was  w^wU  i«'  tt%»h 
second  was  W7ig»  mt*  iiica^i,  &c.  i.  e.  the  firs 
eond,  &c.  aAer  twenty,  because  the  last  d< 
began  on  the  twentieth  dny*  This  decade 
also  counted  by  invereioo  thus;  f9«iw7«;  imn^ 
twonty-first;  f9iyov7«  iwolii  the  tweuty-sec 
^lyoilog  eyjoq  the  twenty-third  ;  and  so  of  the 
to  tite  last  day  of  tbe  ipouth,  which  was  caH« 
xa(  via,  the  old  and  the.  new,  because  one  pa 
that  day  belonged  to  the  old  and  the  other  tc 
new  moon  ;  but  after  the  time  of  Df  metriu.^, 
last  day  of  the  month  was  called  from  him  ^ 
Ifittfi  it  sometimes  was  named  rpMncA;. 

The  Qrerian  montbs,  thus  consisting  of  twe 
nine  and  thirty  days  alternately,  fell  sbo/t  of 
solar  year  1 1  davs  6  hours.  To  remedy  this  di 
the  cycle  of  four  years,  called  nlfaiT^^*  was 
vented.  In  this  cycle,  after  the  first  two  yc 
they  add^  d  an  intercalated  month,  called  tfjJSoki 
ronsisting  of  twenty.two  days;  and  aj^sio,  s 
the  expiration  of  two  yearn  mare,  they  insci 
another  monib  of  twenty -tlirer  day SftJbc  f^i 
part  of  a  day  tiaving  in  the.apare^  of  foor  y< 
amounted  to  a  wbole.yea^.    See  Ycsr. 

3  Tbe  R  »man  year  undfr  Rii<fiahis-<cdrisM 
often  months  ooly»  and  began  with  Mateh,  ^^ 
eonUiiMd  tl|ifty«oAO  4f7i|>4batf;  Mlevi^  Ap 


MONTH. 


irbidi  ted  jo.  May  3X>  JoM  30,  ftnhitilis  3X9 
Soctiu  30k  September  30,  OctoUrr  31,  November 
jo^  DeeoBber  3a  Thcee  tea  nootlit  containnig 
■0  Bare  thaa  304dayi, thic  accoaat mt in  atboit 
tane  baad  to  be  delLcient.  Niina  PompUtoii 
tberefofe,  took  away  one  day  Irum  each  of  tliete 
sit  aMttbik  April.  Janc;»  Scvtilit,  September,  No- 
vrmber«  December;  and  to  the  six  days  tbua  ob- 
uioed  ht  added  fifty-one,  which  was  the  number 
that  Romulns*s  year,  in  bis  opinion,  wanted  to 
make  it  perieeL  Noma  bad  now  fifty-aeven  days 
to  di^nee  of;  b«  therefore  divided  them,  and  con- 
stituted two  other  months,  Jannary  and  Bebroary ; 
tbe  former  eomiiilins  of  twcflty-nine^and  the  latter 
of  t««aty-«ight  days.  Tho  month  c^  January, 
which  be  plaecd  at  tho  miftm  aolitico,  he  made 
imtcndof^Marohtobegia  the  year.  Thus  Noma's 
yew  consisted  id  35$  days  i  but  ihtt  being  found 
II  days  6  honn  sbaitof  tho  solar  year,  be  made 
use  of  the  iwtaicililidn  of  ninety  days  at  the  ex- 
pintioa  of  eli^t  years  perpetually  ;  which  number, 
hGQf  made  iqi  of  the  eler.en  days  and  a  quarter, 
kept  the  yiv  pretty  well  to  its  place.  The  be- 
ginniag  of  the  year  in  Jnlins  Casar's  time  bad 
sntiejpnied  its  true  place  67  whole  days :  these 
he  iiHiarihtad  bctwhct  November  and  December ; 
10  that  the  year  coniisted^  for  this  one  time,  of 
or  445  days.  This  reformation  was 


called  the  Julian  correetioA,  and  this  y6ir  the  yeir 
of  confusion.  At  the  end  of  twelve  years,  by  the 
ignorance  of  priests,  who  did  not  understand  intef- 
dilation,  twelve  days  had  been  intercalated  for 
nine.  This  was  observed  by  Augustus  Caesar,  and 
rectlBed  by  ordering  twelve  years  to  pass  without 
any  interodary  days.  The  order  and  successioji 
of  months  was  the  same  ds  that  of  Numa.  Biit 
January,  March,  May,  Suiotilis,  Sextilis,  October 
and  Det^ember,  had  each  31  days;  April,  Jun^, 
September  30,  and  February,  in  common  yeaii, 
ft8 ;  but  every  fourth  year,  or  bissextile,  29.  This, 
with  a  very  little  difference,  is  the  account  ob- 
served at  present.  Quintilis,  in  compliment  tb 
Julius  Cesar,  was  caned  'July,  because  in  this 
month  he  was  bom ;  and  Sextilis,  In  honour  6f 
Augustus,  was  called  August ;  both  which  namos 
are  strill  continued.    See  Year.  '' 

Each  month  by  the  Romans  was  divided  into 
kalends,  nones,  and  ides,  all  of  which  were  reckon- 
ed backwards.  The  kalends  were  the  first  day  6f 
the  month.  The  nones  fell  on  the  seventh,  and 
the  ides  on  the  zjth,  of  March,  May,  July,  Oc- 
tober; but  in  all  other  qpnths  U>e  nones  were  on 
fifth,  and  the  ides  on  the  13th.  For  the  more 
easy  comprehension  of  the  Roman  manner  of 
dating,  according  to  this  division  of  the  monthi, 
here  follows  a  table. 
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March, 

January, 

April, 

June, 

September 

November. 

Kolendae 

z 

May,Joly* 
October. 

August, 
Deeeraber. 

Kalende 

February. 
Kalendae 

Kalendc 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Prid.  Non. 

Prid.  Nod. 

Prid.  Non. 

5 

3 

None 

None 

None 

6 

Prid.  Non. 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Non« 

7 

7 

7' 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

5 

5 

i 

10 

6 

4 

4 

4 

II 

5 

3 

3 

3 

t% 

4 

Prid.  Idos 

Pnd.  Idus 

Prid.  Idus 

'3 

3 

Idus, 

Idus 

Idus 

14 

Prid.  Tdus. 

\t 

z8 

16 

>5 

Idas. 

'7 

«5 

16 

«7 

"7 

16 

■4 

17 

16 

16 

«5 

'3 

18 

15 

»5 

H 

12 

»9 

14 

14 

"3 

ZI 

so 

X3 

>3 

12 

zo 

%f 

12 

12 

11 

9 

la 

It 

II 

zo 

8 

43 

10 

10 

r 

7 

7 

Z4 

25 

1 

I 

6* 
5 

26 

7 

7 

6 

4 

*2 

6 

6 

5 

3 

aS 

S 

5 

4 

Prid.  Kal. 

29 

4 

4 

3 

30 

3 

3 

Prid.  KaL 

31 

Prid.  Kal. 

Prid.  KaL 

^  N.  B.  .Kvety  leap  year,  February  consisting  of  aU  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  in  their  own 

twcBtyHuae  disy a,  the  24th  and  25th  of  that  month  tongue,  without  borrowing  from  any  :**  of  this,  the 

are  wiittcn  aezto  Kal.  Mtit.;  henoe  leap  year  is  pames  they  gave  to  the  months  may  be  adduced 

called  Kaseztilis.  as  an  example. 

It  k  fomarked  by  Camden,  that  "  the  old  En-  '   Jmrnary.  (Wolfe-ODonaS,  Sax.  1.  e.  Wolf-month.) 

lbh».or  ibaglo-SnoBSy  eonld  dzprau  moft  aptl^  Becauie  in  that  month  the  wolvin  were  most  mis- 


MO  N  M  O  N 

cbtevoiu  to  UeoH  for  that, tbro^b  tbe  estreaaif  MONTCyiR.«.(Ffench.)  la  boraeaa 

of  cold  aod  aiiow,  tb«y  couJU  not  find  beasts  suA>  a  sloor  as  hig^  as  the  stirrups*  which 

ucHi  to  »ati8ry  tbelr  nveaotts  appetites.  nasieis  moool  their  boraea  from. 

February.    (Spjioux-Kele,  Sax.  L  e.  Colevoit,  MONTPELUER,  ooe  of  the  Ian 

or  Spiio|-wort.)  Because  tben  worU  begin  to  nwst  bewitifal  cities  of  Fnuice,  in  the 

''^'sir     1  /ff     —  m     *  c  «  •       f  — *u^  •  ■"•nt  of  Heiaali,  with  A  citaidel^  a  I 

March,  (L^nci-GDonaf,  Sax.  I.  e.  Leogtbeoioff-    ^^^  _• -^    -         u.i^x^    :-.    ..    -^i 

month.)  Because  tben  tbe  days  begin  in  leagtb  «?•  «  ";^»~«nr.  «  ^»**<^"j    "   ^   *T' 

to  exceed  tbe  nights.  school  of  medianc.  and  a  late  royal 

iterit   (Oorteji  GDoosS,  Sax.)   Becansa  tbetr  g^wen,  the  fint  establUhed  in  Europe 

Basier  generally  Ml  in  ApriL  cathedral  was  niiDcd  by  the  Huguenc 

J#fly.    (l>i-a)ilci,  Sax.  i.e.  Tbree-milkinga.)  has  beeo  partly  rcboilt.     The  numbei 

Because  tbey  tbeo  milked  tbeir  cattle  three  times  habilaiiU  is  oompoted  at  32,O0O.     Tt 

•  day*  coosists  in  silks,  olsokew,  cotton  goods, 

^MUf.  ((Debe-4DonaS,  Sax.  i.  e.  Hay-month.)  ed  calicoes,  g;aiiies,  hides,  cordials,  pe 

BM.ause  then  tbey  generally  cut  their  hay.  waten,  hair-powder,  and  verdigrise.     *] 

,<#i^g*in.  (Ajin-ODonaB.  Sax.  i.  e.  Bam-month.)  |,  extremely  httithy,  and  many  iovaUdj 

-^Tfc.  ^'iCCf Ik         •  •  3^*k.'  \  Montpellier  is  seated  on  a  hill,  five  mile 

tTthe  ir*"'"           ^^                           '''™  »he  IM^iterranean,  nter  the  L^^t,  a  smal 

October.' (Wyn-<Dona»,  Sax.  i.e.Wine.monthO  gahle  riw,  and  on  the  rivulet  McH 

Because  grapes  were  tben  usually  pressed  to  make  "'hich  is  conveyed  mto  diHeren  t  parts 

tiines.  city  by  subterrduieous  canals.     It  is  27 

ffwomhir,  (Wyn*oe-ODonaK,  Sax.  i.  e.  Windy-  S.  W.  of  Nismes»  47  N.£.  of  NVbooo 

month.)  Because  of  tbe  high  winds  happening  IdOS.  bv  W.  of  Paris.    Loo.  3.  56  £ 

eommunly  in  that  month.  43.  37  N. 

Z>fcrm6er.  (Wynxep-XDonatS,  Sax.  i.e.  Winter-  MONTREAL,  a  fertile  i^nd  of  Ck 

month.)  Because  of  the  cold  then  growing  intense;  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  «S  miles  Ion 

and  afterwards,  (psehx-QDonnS,  Sax.  i.  e.  Holy-  ,o  broad.     It  was  surrendered  by  the  F 

month)  ou  account  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  ^^  ^j,^  English  in  1760.  It  has  a  fortified 

MoNTH*s  MI  ND.#.  Longing  desire.  (SAai(.).  of  the  same  name,  built  on  tbe  side  o 

MO'NTHLY.  a.  (fiom  moa/A.)     l.  Con-  river,  whence  there  is  a  gradual  easvasc< 

tinuing  a  month;    performed  in  a  month,  what  Is  called  the  Upper  Town.     It  ha 

(B#ll^)•   8.  Happening  every  month.  (Dry.)*  fered  moch  by  fires  sines  it  has  been  ii 

Mo^TH  LY.  ad.  Once  in  a  month.  {Hook.),  possession  of  the  English.    It  is  110  mil< 

.  MONTIA.  Water-chick  weed.!  In  botany,  a  of  Albany,  and  120  S.  W.  of  Quebec, 

genus  of  the  class  triandria;  order  trigynia,  71.  SOW.  Lat.  46.  55E. 

Calyx  two-leaved;   corol  one-petalled,  irre-  JtfolTTRBAL,  a  town  ofSpain,  in  Arra 

gular ;  capsule  one-celled,  thret-vslved,  three-  with  a  castle,  sealed  On  the  Xilcoa,  S6  i 

seeded.   One  species  only ;  common  to  the  wet  'N.N.W.  of  Terruel,  and  40  S.  by  £.  of  ( 

fields  of  our  own  country.  tajod.    Lon.  I.  S  W.  Lat.  40.  53  N. 

MONTPNIA,  in  botany,  ft  nnus  of  the  Montreal,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  V 

clau  dioecia,  order  tetrandria.    Calyx  four-  Mazara,  with  an    archbishop*s    see;   » 

toothed ;  petab  four.  Fern,  style  cloven ;  cap-  on  a  rivulet,  five  miles  W.  of  Palermo, 

sulr  oblong,  two-celled ;  seeds  numeroos,  flat.  50  N.E^of  Mazara.    Lon.  13. 31  £•  Lat 

One  species  only ;  a  Cape  plant  with  shrubby  14  N- 

angular  stem;  oblong-oval  glabrous  leaves;  M0NTRBAL9  or  Movtrotal»  a  fo' 

terminal,  solitary  flowers.  of  Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Treves,  s< 

MONTMOR£NCI,  a  town  of  France,  re-  on  the  Moselle,  22  miles  N.£.  of  Treves. 

markable  for  the  tombs  of  the  aticient  dukes  7. 6  £.  Lat.  49.  bg  £. 

of  Montmorenci.     It  is  seated  on  a  hill,  seven  MONTR£UlL,  a  strong  town  of  Fra 

miles  from  St.  Dennis,  and  ten  from  Psris.  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais, 

MONTMORENCY  (Anne  de),  constable  a  easde;   seated  on  a  hill,  near  the 

of  France,  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  Canche,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Hesdin,  and 

of  his  a«e.    He  defendcl  Menziers  against  N.  of  Paris.  Lon.  1.52E.  Lat.  60.  27  N 

Charles  V.  in  15 IS,  and  compelled  the  count  Moktrbuil-Bbllay,  a  town  of  Fn 

of  Nassau  to  raise  the  siege.     He  was  taken  in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  sc 

prisoner  with  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia;  on  the  Touet,  le  miles  S.S,W*.  of  Saui 

and  was  mortally  wounded  in  that  of  St.  Den-  and  155  S.W.  of  Parts.   Lon.  0.  9  W. 

nis  in  I667.  47.  6  N. 

Montmorency  (Charles  dt).  third  son  of  MONTRICHARD,  a  town  of  France 

the  preceding,  was  made  admiral  of  France  by  the  de|>artment  of  L^ir  and  Cher,  and  late  1 

Henry  IV.  for  his  bravery.    He  died  in  t6l2,  vince  of  Blasois,  with  a  castle.    It  is  se 

aged  75.  This  illustrious  house  produced  more  near  the  Cher,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Amboise, 

great  men  than  any  fiimily  in  Franee.  1 19  S.W.  of  PStfls.  Lon.  1.  29  E.    Lit. 

MONTMORILLON,  a  town  of  France,  ««  N.                                                   , 

in  the  department  of  Vienne.  seated  on  the  MONTROSE,  r  handsome  town  of  N^ 

Gartempe,  over  wUoh  b  4  bfidge.  24  mllct  Britain,  in  the  shire  of  Aag;a%,  situated  ii 

S.  £•  of  Pttitjf  ra.  mouth  of  the  mer  Esk»  on  the  GtuMao^ 


MON  MON 

^  toiles  )4.E.  of  EdinWuighy  but  70  miles  Very  correctly.    Having  finished  his  studies  at 
ti'i^nccby-road.    The  houses  are  neat,  and  Lyonsy  he  went  about  his  twentieth  Tcar  to 
auay  of  ihein  in  the  modem  taste.   The  most  Toulouse  to  study  the  law ;  a  branch  nfk  now- 
rrmarkabk  public   buildings  are,  the  town  led^  then  deemed  essential  in  the  libtrat  edtt* 
honae,  th«  church,  and  an  elegant  episcopal  cation  of  every  person  not  destined  for  the  pro* 
chapel.-— Montrose  is  a  parliament  town,  and  fession  of  arms.    From  Toulouse  he  repaired 
adukcdomiirthefamily  of  Graham.  It  stands  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  acquainted 
between  tworirers,  the  south  and  north  £sks,  with  Diderot,  Dalembert,  Lalande,  fifondel, 
over  wVikh  there  have  been  lately  built  two  Cochin,  Leblond,  Lagrange,  &c.  the  society 
yftrj  bandsooe  bridges,  at  a  great  ex  pence,  of  whom  riveted  hts  choice  for  mathematics 
TWe  salmon  fisheries  on  these  rivers  are  very  and  natural  philosophy.  It  was  in  relaxing  and 
Taloable,  and  form  a  good  branch  of  com-  unbending  his  mind  from  his  severer  studies, 
meice.    The  harbour  is  a  fine  semicircular  that  he  in  a  manner  made  an  entire  new  book 
baMn,  defcmM  by  a  handsome  stone  pier.    A  of    Ozanam's  Mathematical   Recreations ;  a 
great  number  of  trading  vessels  belong  to  this  work,  which,  withMontucla*s  improvements, 
port.    The  iahabitants  of  Montrose  are  about  has  been  translated  into  the  English  langua^ 
JWW.  by  Dr.  Huiton.    Many  other  pieces  were  in 
MONTSAUJEON,  a  town  of  France,  in  an  anonymous  manner  published  by  Montucla: 
the  departmeDt  of  Upper  Marne,  15  miles  amon^  which  we  cannot  omit  mentioning  an 
S.S.W.  of  Langres,  and  146  S.E.  of  Paris*  ingenious  and  learned  History  of  Researches 
1-ott.  5. 16  E.  Ui.  47.  36  N.  relating  to  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  pub- 
MOy  l^ERRAT,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  lished  in  1754 ;  a  work  \"ery  interesting  on  ac- 
Catakmia,  on  which  is  a  famous  monastery  coant  of  the  number  of  speculators  who  hzve 
twiehipe),  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  resorted  gone  astray  after  that  seducing  phantom,  and 
tt^anmber^  of  pilgrims.     It  is  inhabited  by  of  the  curious  properties  to  which  those  re- 
■■sks  af  seieral  nations,  who  entertain  aft  searches  have  given  rise. 
«t  etme  oat  of  devotion  or  curiosity,  for  Montucla  and  Condamtne  introduced  into 
«»«  <hys,  gratis.    This  mountain  is  said  to  France,  in  1756,  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
oelOoileijn  circumference,  and'SSOO  feet  the  small-pox,  which  had  been  brouzht  into 
**J«tkWl  of  the  sea,  towering  over  a  England   in    1721,    by  lady  Mary   Wortlcy 
jlfTpJwwyi  like  a  pile  of  grotto  work,  or  Montagtie,  on  her  return  from  Constantinople. 
^^^c  ifttfk    It  is  26  miles  N.W.  of  Bar-  Montucla  made  a  translation  from  the  English 
^'J**-  of  the  principal  writings  on  that  subject,  which 
^JiofTSMRAT,  one  of  the  Leeward  Carib-  he  added  to  a  memoir  of  Condamine. 
weWaodij  discovered  in  1493  by  Columbus,  In  the  year  1758  came  out  Montncla's  grand 
^»Qiincdby  him  from  its  resemblance  to  work,  the  History  of  Mathematics,  in  two 
tacBiouniain  meiuioned  in  the  preceding  ar-  large  quarto  volnmes :   a  work  of  profound 
Jjek  h  n  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  erudition,  and  upon  which,  young  as  he  was, 
hwirfiA ;  aod  the  hills  are  covered  with  cedar  he  had  spent  many  years.    This  performance 
«i«  other  trees.    It  belongs  to  the  English,  of  immense  labour  and  knowledge,  published 
3nrf»  30  miles  S.W.  of  Antigua.    Lon.  6S.  at  thirty-three  vears  of  age,  justly  procured  the 
^  •▼.  lautd,  54  N.  author  a  most  distinguished  place  in  the  leartled 
HOST  ST.  MICHEL,  a  strong  town  of  and  scientific  world.    This  history,  so  truly 
Fnoee,  in  the  department  of  the  Channel,  admirable,  whether  we  consider  the  extreme 
hoik  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  is  ascended  clearness  and  precision  with  which  the  subjects 
atlowwater.  Its  late  Benedictine  abbev  ser%'ed  are  treated,  or  the  profound  learning  it  ex- 
it <moc  for  a  castle  of  defence,  and  a  state  hibits,  having  been  long  out  of  print,  the  au- 
pTuoo,  and  was  also  much  frequented  by  pil-  thor's  employment  under  the  old  French  go- 
grims.    The  prior  of  the  abbey  was  governor  vernment,  as  first  commissary  of  the  king's 
ofthetowo,  and  the  keys  were  brought  to  him  buildings,  for  many  years  prevented  his  fully 
eveiy  evening.    This  place  gave  name  to  the  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  to 
late  military  order  of  St.  Michel,  founded  by  continue  the  work  through  the  eighteenth  ccn- 
LwikXL  in  147?).     It  is  10  miles  S.W.  of  tury,  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.     But  the 
Avranches,  and  180  W.  of  Paris.     Lon.  1.  loss  of  his  fortune  and  employment  by  the  re- 
30  W.  Lat.  48.  37N,  volution  in  France  left  him  but  too  much 
MONTUCLA    (John   Stephen),   a  ceic-  leisure  for  that  purpose.    The  consequence, 
brated  mathematician,  was  born   at  Lyons,  happy  in  this  instnnce  for  the  abstruse  sciences, 
Septembers,  1725.     His  father  was  a  banker,  has  been  a  new  edition,  in  four  large  quarto 
and  he  was  intended  for  the  same  profession ;  volumes;  in  which  the  history  is  continued 
Ifot  the  science  of  calculations  to  which  he  down  to  the  end  of  the  eigliteenth  century ; 
V>s  introduced,  soon    indicated   the  natural  and  the  former  parts  also  very  much  enlarged 
beotofhis  mind.     He  was  instructed  in  the  and  improved.    This  new  edition,  however, 
ancient  langqages,  and  in  the  rodiments  of  was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Mon- 
matheinatics,  in  the  Jesuit's  college  at  Lyons :  tucla ;  and  then  under  the  superinlendance  of 
aod  by  bis  own  private  exertions  obtained  a  Lalande,  who  obtained  some  valuable  additions 
eomjietetitacqaarfrtancewith  the  Italian,  Ger-  from  Lacroix  and  others, 
man,  I>jteh,  and  English  lani^ages  ;  the  lat-  In  17^&  Mmnctela  was  elected  an  associate 
tef  of  which  lie*  not  only  read,  but  also  spoke  member  of  the  academy  of  scitfuCes^at  Berlin. 
VOLYIIL                                      *  -^                   L 


U  OK  MOO 

And  m  I761  he  was  placed  at  Grenoble  as  occasions  by  their  uDifbrm  prefcrei 

secretary  to  the  office  of  intendance  ;  wheie  mere  modem  analygis.  As  a  historiai 

,he  married  Maria  Fran^oise  Romand^  who  cipal  characteristic  was  candoyr  *   he 

.survived  him.  accused  of  giving  way  to  national  f 

The  duke  de  Choiseul  having  ordered,  in  but  in  this  respect  his  conduct  is  infi 

n^4f  a  colony  to  be  formed  at  Cayenne,  Mon-  culpable  thau  a  Kubsequent    histori 

tucla  went  out  there  as  secretaryto  the  com-  same  department — Bossut.  Montucla 

mission  and  astronomer  roya|.    The  aflairs  of  in  some  of  his  days  of  leisure  Carvei 

the  colony  not  proving  successful,  after  Bffcecn  in  North  America. 
monthsyMon tucla  returned  again  to  Grenoble,        In  the  qualities  of  his  heart  Aloo 

bringing  with  him  many  useful  observations  truly  estimable  :  remarkably  modest 

and  specimens  in  botany  and  natural  history,  uortment;  benevolent  far  beyond  the 

This  voyage  also  furnished  him  with  tho^  his  small  fortune ^  breathing  in  all  hi; 

curious  observations  on  the  luminousness  of  the  delicacy  of  a  fine  taste,  and  the  i 

the  sea  in  many  places,  and  of  those  luminous  of  virtue. 

insects,  which  he  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume        MO^NUM^NT.  1.   ^monument, 

of  the  later  editions  of  his  Recreations.  1 .  Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  o 

Soon  after  his  return,  Mentucla  was  ap-  or  things  is  preserved ;  a  memoriai  (J 

pointed  at  Versailles  to  the  honourable  and  2.  A  tomb;  a  cenotaph  (Pope), 
profitable  office  of  first  commissioner  of  the        MONUME'NTaL.  a.   (from  mo 

roval  and   public  buildings;  an  employment  ].  Memorial;  presening     memory 

.which  he  executed  with  great  ability  and  use-  2.  Rai&ed  iu  honour  of  the  dead  ;  b 

fulness  during  more  than  twenty-five  years,  till  to  a  tomb  (Crashaw), 
th^  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  put  an  end  at        MONYCHUS,  in  fabulous  history 

once  to  his  office,  and  the  little  fortune  his  re-  erful  giant,  who  could    root   up    tr< 

gularity  and  economy  had  enabled  him  to  save;  hurl   them   like  a  javelin.      He  rece 

throwing  him  again  on  the  worU\  in  his  old  name  from  his  horse's  feet,  as  the  word  < 
age,  naked  and  stript  of  every  thing  except  his.       MONZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  M 

talents,  his  integrity,  and  the  respect  and  es-  seated  on  the  Lambro,  eight  miles  ^ 

teem  of  his  friends.  Milan.     Lon.  9.  20  E.  Lat.  46.  33  N. 

Montucla's  modesty  and  uprightness  were        MONTZINGEN,  a  town  of  Germ 

not  less  remarkable  tnan  his  erudition-     He  the  circle  of  Upper  Rhine,   12  m'des 

was  offered  a  place  in  the  Paris  academy  of  Creutznach,  and  42  E.  of  Treves.     J 

sciences;  which  through  delicacy  he  refused,  14  £.  Lat.  49.  50 N. 
as  he  felt  that  he  shoidd  not  have  leisure  suf-        MOOD.  «.  {modui,  Latin.)     I.  Th 

ficient  properly  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  it.  of  an  argument.     (See  Modb).     9.  $ 

Montucia  was'  named  a  member  of  the  Na-  music  (Aft//ofs).      3.  The  change  th 

tional  Institute   from  the   time  of  its  com-  undergoes  in  some  languages,  to  signify  v 

mencement:    and    the  government  of  1795  intentions  of  the  mind,  is  called  mood. 

employed  him  in  examining  and  analyzing  the  Grammar).    4.  (from  mocfy  Gothic ; 

treatises  deposited  in  the  national  archives.  He  Sax.)  Temper  of  mind  ;  state  of  mind 

was  named  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  fected  by  any  passion ;  disposition  (Add 

central  school  at  Paris;  but  his  bad  state  of  5.  Anger;  rage;  heat  of  mind  {Hooker, 
health  compelled  him  to  decline  the  office  :        MO'ODY.  a.  (from  mood.)  i.  Aner} 

the  department  therefore  honoured  him  with  of  humour  {Shakspeare),    S.  Mental; 

a  place  in  the  jury  of  central  instruction.    But  leclual  (^AaA-jpeore). 
a  place  in  the  national  lottery  office  was  the        Tk/tnryikj  tr         *  % :    ..4.^..^^»  »n« 

only  resource  for  his  family  during  t«o  year..  ^  MOON.(1«««,  J  )  in  «t«nomy,one 

A   ^  e  ^A^.^  r        ■'/i/irtiT       -     •  heavenly  bodies,  usually  ranked  among  tii 

A  pension  of  24(y)  francs  (100/.)  was  §iven  ^^^^j^^  \^^^  ^^       accoanteda 

him  by  the  minister  Neufchatcau  on  the  death  1^^,  or  secondary  planet.    Among  the  a.i 

of  Saussure ;  but  this  he  enjoyed  only  four  the  moon  was  an  otrjcct  of  prime  regard.    1 

months  previous  to  his  death,  which  happened  Hebrews  she  was  more  regarded  than  the  stii 

December  18,   1799;  ^^^  ^vas  chiefly  occa-  they  were  more  inclined  to  worship  her  as  a 

tioned,  as  often  happens  to  literary  and  seden-  The  new  moons,  or  first  days  of  every  d 

tary  men,  by  a  retention  of  urine.     He  left,  were  kept  as  festivals  among  them,  which 

besides  his  widow,  a  daughter  married  in  1 783,  celebrated  with  sound  of  trumpeU,  jntertainii 

and  a  son  employed  in  the  office  of  the  minis-  ""^  sacrifice.    (See  Numb,  xxviii.  11.  x. 

ter  for  the  interior.  Sam.  xx.j— 18.)  People  were  not  obliged  on 

Montucia  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  ^«7?  ^  »-«^«*-    The  fe^ts  of  new  moons  • 

mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth   century;  '^^T'^'^^\T''^^''\VfZl^^^^ 

*    .  I,  •   *  J      -^u    II  .k^  u^^^u^.'Lr  which  was  htid  on  the  first  of  the  monm 

being  well  acquainted  xvith  all  the  branches  of  ^,,.^^  ^^,  ^^^  beginning  of  the  cif il  year. 

the  ^truse  sciences.     His  Uste,  however,  al-  j^^^^  „^j   being  acquainted  with  the  plo 

ways  pure  and  clear,  and  not  at  all  vitiated  by  ^^^^  ^f  eclipses,  looked  upon  them,  wbeth 

any  fondness  for  ostenUttous  display,  led  him  ,„„  or  moon,  as  signs  of  the  divine  disple* 

.to  prefer  the  pure  and  luminous  methods  of  the  The  Grecians  looked  upon  the  moon  as  <sron 

ancient  mathematicians;  and  to  blame,  in  the  to  marriage;  and  the  full  moons,  or  the  (ib^ 

French  and  the  Germans,  the  great  neglect  of  conjoDction  of  sun  and  nooo,  were  heM  tbe  1 

the  same  principles,  which  they  evinced  on  ail  lucky  seasons  for  celebrating  marriages;  bee 


MOON. 

ftrc^ari  Ibe  bmwd  to  bftYc  great  ioflueoce  own  avis,  id  the  cpace  of  a  tnontlt,  or  tine  in 

'•^acriiMB.   Tbe  fnO  mooo  was  held  favour-  which  ibe  moves  round  the  earth  ;  which  is  thf 

'i«  ^  XBT  udeitikiii^  by  the  Spartans,  aad  reason  that  she  always  turns  the  same  face  towardf 

•  «<^cMld  iadace  them  to  enter  upon  an  ex-  us. 

KL^ma^tmMimj,  or  attack  an  enemy,  till  This  exposure  of  the  same  face  is  not  so  uni- 

%  jLof  te  anon.    The  moon  was  supposed  forroly  S0|  however,  but  that  she  turns  sometimei 

'  .^^rsbiad  Romana-to  preside  over  child-  a  little  more  of  the  one  side,  and  sometimes  of  tha 

'■*.  Tn  psbi^as  a|  Rome  wore  a  crescent  Other,  called  tbe  moon's  libratton ;  and  also  shews 

~  .>  *aa,  to  dssting^uisb  tbem  from  tbe  other  sometimes  a  little  more  towards  one  pole,  and 

y^f'i'n.   This  crescent  was  called  JLvau/a.  sometimes  towards  the  other,  by  a  motion  like  a 

^.sr sr (IB of  ivory^  others  that  it  was  work-  kind  of  wavering,  or  vacillation.    The  former  of 

^  -1  'W£9e  and  others,  that  it  was  only  a  these  motions  happens  from  this  3  the  moon's  ro- 

pu^a^u^  of  Stela,  or  bockle.  tation  on  her  axis  is  equable  or  uniform;  while 

-  '%«kr  planets  move  primarily  round  her  motion  in  her  oihit  is  unequal,  being  quickest 
>  ^  •  dsei  the  moon  round  the  earth :  her  when  the  moon  is  in  her  perigee,  and  slowest  when 
f^tiicfc^tat  in  whjrb  she  is  retained  by  the  in  the  apogee,  like  all  other  planetary  motions; 
^'t^asriw;  perfbrminf  her  revolution  round  which  causes  that  sometimes  more  of  one  side  is 
<"al,fc^  ebu^  to  cbanfe,  in  99  days  la  turned  to  the  earth,  and  sometimes  of  the  other. 
^n44wiMaes,  and  round  the  sun  with  it  And  the  other  irregularity  arises  from  this:  that 
*^*w:  «WfDei  nmnd  ber  orbit  in  17  days  the  axis  of  the  moon  is  not  perpendicular,  but  a 

--'  4S  Biaotes,  moving  about  2290  miles  little  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit:  and  aa 

*  xivsi  tarns  round  ber  axis  exactly  in  this  axis  maintains  its  parallelism  in  the  moon's 
'---  "ist  she  goes  round  the  earth,  which  is  motion  round  the  earth.  It  must  necessarily  change 

'-^  iif  her  keeping  always  the  same  side  its  situation  in   respect  of  an  observer  on  the 

"^  "I" ,  and  that  her  day  and  night  taken  to-  earth ;  whence  it  happens,  that  sometimes  the  one^ 

"'•"m  ka^  as  oar  lunar  month.  and  sometimes  the  «er  pole  of  the  moon  becomei 

■  "m  lirstaiHse  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  visible. 

'  *i>4^nBelers  of  the  earth  ;  which  is  equi-  The  very  orbit  of  the  moon  is  changeable,  and 

-   2|3,ooo  mile^.     The  mean  eccentricity  does  not  always  persevere  in  the  same  figure:  for 

'  '"*'■  ^  i&  o^  ^^'^  mean  distance,  or  in  though  her  orbit  be  elliptical,  or  nearly  so,  having 

'  ^vbicb  makes  a  considei  able  variation  the  earth  in  one  focus,  the  exceutricity  of  the 

-  as  djstaooe.  Her  diameter  is  to  that  ellipse  is  varied,  being  sometimes  increased,  and 
^"^u  10010365,  asx^  to40.i5,orai8o  sometimes  diminished  j  viz.  being  greatest  when 
'"  '4QO  apparent  diameter  is  31  minutes  tbe  line  of  the  apses  coincides  with  that  of  the 
''.*'^  c€  the  sun  3a  minutes  12  seconds,  syzygics,  and  least,  when  these  lines  are  at  righjt 

^'•^BteUew,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  is  six  angles  to  each  other. 

Nor  is  the  apogee  of  the  moon  without  an  irre- 

^"i  aavface  contains  14,898,750  square  gularity;  being  found  to  move  forward,  when  it 

'  «  ^  solidity  5,408,246,000  cubical  onesl  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  syzygies;  and  back- 

Ji^TT  of  the  oioon's  body  is  to  that  of  the  ward»  when  it  cuts  that  line  at  right  angles.  Neither 

*  ^d,fi  I  to  19,^14;  to  that  of  the  sun,  as  is  this  progress  or  regress  uniform ;  for  in  the  con* 

'-'  13,000;  its  quantity  of  matter  to  that  junction  or  opposition,  it  goes  briskly  forwards 

wcs,  wearly  as  c  to  39.15;  the  force  of  and  in  the  quadrature*,  it  cither  moves  slowly  for* 

"  w  4«  soffiice  is  to  that  on  the  surface  of  ward,  stands  still,  or  goes  backward. 

3tl  IS  13^  2  to  407.8 ;  and  the  moon's  bulk  The  motion  of  the  nodes  is  also  variable ;  beifig 

'^  '  ihr  earth  as  ^  to  j.    The  moon  has  quicker  and  slower  in  different  positions. 

*^'U?  ^affereiBce  of  seasons;  because  ber  axis  The  physical  cause  of  the  moon's  motion  about 

,*^  ^npendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  the  earth  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  primary 

'*■  t&sent  qypearaiices  of  the  moon  are  very  planets  about  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites  about 

^"V:  somtrtimes  she    is    iacreasing,  then  their  primaries,  viz.  the  mutual  attraction  between 

*t^  WMliuies  horned,  theu  semicircular;  the  earth  and  moon.  See  Astxomomy.    Seeals^ 

^^^fihboBs,  then  full  and  round.    Some-  Newton's  Principia,  Vince's  Astronomy,  4to.,  and 

^^  *?^  the  illumines  us  the  whole  night,  Laplacc*s  Mecanique  Celeste, 

^^scsiya  part  of  it;  sometimes  she   is  New  observations  on  thi  aimotph€reflwUighit9LC» 

-'^  n  the  tootbem  hemisphere,  sometimes  in  qf  tke  moon. — M.  Schroeter  of  the  Royal  Society 

^*^^«sa:  aU  which  variations  having  been  first  of  Guttingen  has  lately  published  a  very  curious 

*"^  by  Eadymioo,  an  ancient  Grecian  who  and  elaborate  work  in  German, entitled,  SelenoUn 

^"^  ber  Botioos,  sbe  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  pographische  Fragmente,  &c.  or  Selenotopogra«- 

*'ttkkin«    Tlie  source  of  most  of  these  phical  Fragments,  intended  to  promote  a  more 

^^**Kcs  is»  that  tbe  moon  is  a  dark,  opaque,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  moon's  surface.    The 

^IstTical  body,  and  only  shines  with  (he  light  several  maps  of  the  moon,  which  have  been  deli- 

'  ^Tes  fniB  the  son  ;  whence  only  that  htAf  neated  by  Hevelius,Ricciolus,  Cassini,  and  Mayer. 

^  ^vsflis  him  at  any  instant  can  be  illnmi-  are  well  known  to  every  person  conversant  with 

^'^•ppofite  balf  remaining  in  its  native  astronomical  subjects.   See  Astronomy.    Tbese^ 

^^^^^  ThefiMeof  (be  moon,  risible  on  our  however,  are  very  defective.    M.  Si.'hroeter  has, 

"'^aihstpart  of  ber  body  turned  towards  the  therefore,  devoted  many  years  to  this  part  of  as- 

^^  vteaec,  aeoording  to  the  various  positions  tronomy ;  and  in  the  work  of  which  we  shall  here 

!  ^ttSiH^srilb  regard  to  the  sun  and  earth,  we  present  our  readers  with  an  abridged  account,  he 

'-^^'t  rfi4nit  degrees  of  illumination;  some-  has  aimed  at  giving  his  own  observations  with 

'^^^aad  sometimes  a  less  portion  of  the  such  clearness  and  accuracy  that  they  may  be 

^^*^nr6ce  being  vbible.  verified  by  less  skilful  astronomers  than  himself; 

^^  ^eieas  of  tbe  moon  are  most  of  them  ir-  he  has  set  down  the  exact  time  and  epoch  of  each 

y^*  ^  Wff  eofMJderably  so.     The  only  observation,  and  miuutqly  described  every  acces- 

Jm  ktfa  if  hfit  revQltt^ipn  ^  hc|r  sary  circumitea^  vf  >h«  moment^  such  as  t^ 
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Itbratioit  of  the  moon,  tha  precise  limits  ot  her  1794,  in  a  clear  and  calm  day,  €ve  new 

faminous  rays,  and  ber  diameter,  together  with  whethertbesewere  new  craters,  or  chains  < 

the  macrntfying  power  of  the  astronomical  instru-  tains  wbich  he  bad  not  seen  before,  be  t 

Bient  employed.  served  them  since. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  means  within  hit        On  the  other  band,  he  coald  not  rccogi 

reach  were  of  the  most  ample  kind:  his  thirteen  the  twenty-seven  feet  telescope  the  crat 

and  twenty-seven  feet  reflectors  magnified  t«o  and  he  bad  previously  and  repeatedly  obser 

three  thousand  times  and  even  more  ;  but  finding  the  seven  feet  telescope  ;  this  he  attribu 

that  he  gained  in  point  of  clearness  in  the  image  rariation  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  mo 

in  most  of  bis  observations  when  he  used  eye-  also  observed  with  a  thirteen  fc'et  reftecto 

glasses  of  less  power,  he  preferred  an  eye-glass  prodoction,  which  unexpectedly   appeal 

which  magntfitiu  130  times  for  his  thirteen  feet  rery  distinct  manner,  in  a  crater,  on  tf 

telescope,  and  an  eye-glass  of  x8o  for  his  seven  February,   1797,  although  in  the  course 

and  twenty  feet  instrument.  years  of  anterior  obserrations  made  with 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  first  three  sec-  iustriiments,   he  had  never  discovered   tl 

tions,  which  contain  in  twenty-eight  chapters  a  trace  of  such  a  phenomenon.     This  new 

fery  precise  description  of  some  particular  regions  tion  had  in  all  probability  made  its  apf 

of  the  moon,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  between  the  12th  of  October,   i796>  ^"^ 

fblfowing  analysis.  of  February,  1797.     Subsequent  to  this 

The  author  informs  us,  that  in  order  to  examine  riod,  it  had  generally  been  visible  under  1 

the  snrface  of  the  moon  with  advantage,  he  con-  fercnt,  and  sometimes  unfavo\imb1e  angh 

fined  his  enquiries  to  very  small  portions  of  the  lumination  ;  and  yet  other  variable  appc 

planet  at  a  time  which  were  illuminated  under  a  were  exhibited,  particularly  subsequent  to 

very  small  angle  of  light.    In  this  way  he  fir-  of  July,  1797,31  wbich  period  this  new  en 

quently  discovered  incomparably  more  with  glasses  confounded  in  a  mass  of  atmospheric  fe  I 

of  small  power  than  with  the  most  powerful  in-  tion,  and  perhaps  new  eruption9*cnsued. 
struments,  when  taking  observations  under  much         In  order  to  render  more  sensible  the  d 

larger  angles  of  illumination,  i.  e.  when  the  rays  forms  under  which  the  various  objects  in  tb 

of  the  sun  arrive  under  a  greater  altitude  at  any  may  present  themselves  to  the  astronomi 

given  point  in  the  moon.  server,  and  according  to  the  accidental  vai 

It  may  Hometimes  happen  that  one  astronomer  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  planet,  the  au< 

does  not  see  objects  in  the  same  light  as  another,  presents  the  landscape  aroimd  IJIienthal,  tli 

although  their  instruments  and  the  other  circum-  of  bis  residence,  as  seen   from  the  moon 

stances    were  precisely  similar:    this  does  not  month  of  July,  when  the  inhabitants  of  th 

always  arise  from  the  efiects  of  the  different  angles  virons  burn  the  wrack  off  their  fields,  and 

of  illumination  under  which  the  object  is  discover-  thick  smoke  is  spread  over  the  ground.    4 

ed,  and  the  very  different  reflections  which  fre-  server  placed  in  the  moon  at  this  period  wo 

quently  result;  but  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  a  grey  envelop  extended  over  that  part 

accidental  variations  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  north  of  Germany,  an   appearance  wbich 

imoon,  Hiiich  are  very  frequent,  or  to  other  causes  not  take  place  under  any  other  circumstanci 

which  must  be  investigated  by  actual  observations  Schroeter  is  of  opinion,  that  tbe  crater  of  P( 

of  the  planet  itself.     It  has  also  more  than  once  nius,  as  already  mentioned,  having  appearc 

happened  that  M.  Schroeter  himself  aaw  objects  on  tbe  zst  of  November,  and  of  an  obscure 

quite  differently  at  one  time  and  at  another,  and  next  day,  may  be  ascribed  to  similar  c! 

sometimes  even  he  Inst  sight  of  tbem  altogether,  stances.    In  this  former  volume  he  had  spd 

although  he  employed  instruments  of  the  greatest  a  great  number  of  luminous  points  in  tbe  ol 

magnifying  power.     He  cites  as  an  example  of  hemisphere  of  the  moon,  subject  to  van 

this  anomaly,  an  observation  upon  the  spot  of  wbich  bad  not  for  their  only  cause  the  difie 

Gasscndi,  which  he  has  represented  by  two  draw-  in  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  earth 

ings  of  different  dates.    He  remarks  a  great  num-  these  facts  have  now  been  confirmed  by  th< 

1>er  of  these  accidental  irariations  observed  at  of  great  reflectors,  and  particularly  in  the 

▼arious  points  in  the  moon's  disk,  and  takes  occ^  nous  spots  Aristarcbus,  Manilius,  and  Nieii 

sien  to  offer  some  conjectures,  which  are  perhaps  in  which  the  author  has  found  at  certain  timi 

worthy  of  being  repeated.  tinct  objects,  and  at  others  has  not  been  t 

On  the  ist  November,  1 791,  for  instance,  he  discover  even  the  objects  themselves.    TI1 

saw  the  crater  which  forms  the  centre  of  Possi-  lowing  luminous  appearances  appear  to  be 

donius  under  the  appearance  of  a  tolerably  uni-  what  remarkable:  on  the  2d  of  April,  i7\ 

fbrm  circular  plain  of  a  greyish  colour,  without  eight  o^clock  in  tbe  evening,  the  obscure  [i 

any  darker  shade,  while  the  seven  craters  sur-  the  disk  being  very  distinctly  visible,  M.  Srh 

rounding  it  were  very  deeply  shaded.    Next  day  discovered  near  the  western  boundaries  of  tl 

In  the  evening  the  same  object, seen  with  the  same  of  vapours  {mare  vaporum),  in  opposition  I 

teh  scope,  shewed  itself  as  a  profoand  crater,  with  dull  light  of  the  other  parts,  a  luminous  pen 

obscure  shades,  although,  if  it  could  have  been  tremely  brilliant,  which  equalled  a  fixed  b< 

judged  by  the  direction  of  the  solar  rays  upon  this  lustre,  and  which  the  author  bad  never  pert 

part  of  the  moon,  the  shadows  ought  to  have  ap-  at  that  particular  spot.    It  was  evident,  at  th 

peared  longer  and  stronger  that  evening  than  the  glance,  that  this  light  could  not  have  bee 

day  before.    Nothing  but  an   accidental   cause  fleeted  from  the  earth,  and,  in  fact, in  ia»a^ 

could  have  altered  the  apparent  form  of  the  crater  or  less  this  brilliant  point  vanished  so  coropl 

in  twenty-four  hours,  whether  we  attribute  this  ac-  that  it  could  no  longer  be  recognized,  anj 

cident  to  a  change  in  tbe  atmosphere  of  the  moon,  author  frequently  afterwards  coDJectnrru 

or  to  a  fermentation  Mn   its  interior,  or   to  the  no  longer  existed  in  thf»  ?ame  plate,  but  a  51 

'actions  of  some  animated  beings  who  inhabit  it.  point  shewed  itself  towartls  the  west.     •  >« 

•     In  this  same  resrion  of  Possidonius,  M.  SchroetcV  of  meteor  which  thus  vanished  f«  *"^''P^ , 

«wwitbtbegrcatestpRCJston<mthe4tbof  June,  to  the  phenomenon  observed  loug  before  1 
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«^  «{ Plato  in  the  Alps  of  the  moon,  when  upon  nets.    The  greatest  height,  according  to  the  foa- 

the  2$tb  id  September,  J7S8,  M.  Schroeter  feebly  mer  observations  of  M.  Scbroeter,  was  to  ht  met 

^iscerued  a  similar  lomioous  point,  and  found  with  in  some  peaks  of  the  chains  of  mountains 

U)U  it  began  to  be  less  and  less  discernible  until  known  by  the  name  of  Leibnitz  and   Dorfeish, 

it  disappeared,  aor  did  be  sec  it  again  for  twelve  towards  Uie  soath  pole  of  the  moon ;  and  in  the 

jcara.    This  formrr  phenomcuon  in  tb«  Alps  of  eastern  parts  of  tbe  southern  hemisphere,  in  the 

the  moon  nay  hare  been  the  effect  of  a  very  mountains  B'AIembert  and  De  Rook.    The  height 

Kt^vetffoitofnatnre,  and  tbe  new  phenomenon  of  the  latter  is  from  24  to  25,000  feet,  and  nona 

nhicb  bapptaed  in  the  milder  temperature  of  the  so  bish  have  been  as  ytt  observed  in  the  noulern 

«ea  of  rapoors  may  rather  be  considered  aa  tbe  .hemisphere.    The  eclipses  of  the  sun  afford  op« 

<S4:ct  of  a  ToluDtaiy  or  involuntary  action  of  the  portunities  of  observing  directly  the  vertical  alti* 

inhahitants  of  tbe  mooo.     An  illnmi nation   at  tudes  of  tbe  mountaius  of  tbe  moon  which  aro 

lAodan;  a  city  on  fire ;  the  flashes  of  gunpowder  exhibited  upon  its  obscure  edge.    An  observation 

/rom  a  besi^cd  fortress,  seen  from  the  moon  with  Jn  these  circumstances  succeeded  with  the  author 

31.  Sefaroeter'srettectors,  would  present  a  spectacle  at  the  time  of  tbe  great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Septem- 

siauJar  to  these  luoiioous  evanescent  appearances  tembcr,  1793.    Immediately  after  its  commence- 

stfA  from  tbe  earth  upon  the  surface  of  its  satel-  ment  he  observed  some  summits  of  mountains. 

lite.    The  Sea  of  the  Crisis,  in  particular,  which  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  moon's  disk,  whichy 

is  one  cf  the  pu>st  remarkable  placeit  upon  the  in  their  vertical  height  alone,  and  in  the  extent 

ar&ceof  the  moon,  is  thickly  strewed  with  In-  to  wbicb  they  were  seen  (for  the  lower  cxtreml- 

inaoQS  points,  which  «eem  to  belong  to  a  plain  ties  were  lost  in  obscurity),  must  have  been  3«oob 

abuofidjogia  asperities,  natural  or  artificial.  geographical  miles  high.    During  this  remarkable 

BeMdcs  several  high  mountains,  tbe  exact  mea-  eclipse,  Herschel  also  discovered  two  sumuiits  of 

lareBeotSfi  wbicb  are  here  given,  tbe  author  has  mountains  whifih  were  projected  upon  the  edge  of 

discovered  in  several  places  of  tbe  moon,  for  .the  sun.    The  spherical  form  of  the  moon  pro- 

BJtance  u  Pbsiidooiusy  small  elevations  which  jected  upon  this  edge  was  remarked  by  M.  Schroe- 

«t  acailj  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  even  less;  an  ter  and  by  all  bis  pupils  with  the  utmost  precision; 

laioaefable  qoaotity  of  similar  asperities  is  also  at  the  distance  of  one  minute  from  the  limb,  what 

».  ^  ^^  *'  '  *aaa\\  distance  from  Marius.  was  observable  of  this  spherical  form  gradually 

Taeienioeoces  are  not  constantly  visible,  and  disappeared  :  a  phenomenon  wbicii  M.  Schroeter 

lixsv {(MB b  rariable.  endeavours  to  account  for  in  another  place  by 

^|tkeies«f  vapours  near  Plato,  and  in  other  remarking,  that  the  light  of  the  earth  was  consi- 

Jii^^M.  Schroeter  discovered  deep  furrows,  or  derably  increased  by  the  solar  penumbra,  and  by  , 

^^IJsd flf  iotg narrow  valley  resembling  a  canal,  the  creposculum. 

*^9^faontnoa  extends  for  seventy  geographic  The  depth  of  some  craters  of  certain  hollows, 

^^tOtsUiesea  of  vapours.    We  are  acquaint-  which  are  not  circular,  extends,  according  to  the 

cn;si(iaosDblttoary  valley  of  so  great  a  length,  author,  to  the  depth  of  three  auarterfi  of  a  mile. 

itiiiofeevbat  singular  that  this  valley  stretches  A  short  distance  from  tbe  high  mountain  Rook« 

^<riae)Qalitiesofaioontainsand  craters  in  such  we  find  a  hollow  called  Christopher  Milius,  tha 

f  ™iKr,  that  the  upper  ridge  of  these  eminences  vertical  depth  of  which  is  at  least  15  or  16,000 

a  istentcted  by  tbe  forrow  or  valley  in  question,  feet.     Tbe  Cbimboraco  of  our  globe  might  be 

CsB  tUs  be  s  production  of  nature,  or  of  the  free  wholly  swallowed  up  in  this  cavity.    Craters  ia 

^^of  SDimated  beings?     Such  is  the  question  general  are  formed  by  eruptions  from  the  interior^ 

paby  M.  Schroeter  to  his  readers;  and  his  ob-  tbey  are  empty  basins,  from  which  the  mass  that 

*ontiou  seem  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  surrounds  them  in  the  form  of  a  ring  has  been 

t^aooQ  has  not  at  its  surface  any  fluid  so  dense  vomited ;  but  in  the  moon  there  are  cavjties  of  an- 

ii  the  vater  of  our  earth  ;  and  he  has  also  appa-  other  kind,  such  as  those  of  Milius  and  others  at- 

ABCiy  deDoostrated  that  his  favourite  planet  has  ready  named,  presenting  irregularities  of  a  circular 

DO  cooudeiable  rivers,  nor  natural  basins  which  form  in  the  edj^es  of  the  moon,  between  the  inter* 

jenv  to  contain  water,  as  in  this  sublunary  world;  stices  of  which  we  can  see  the  clear  slcy  ;  there 

bat  it  does  not  fuilow  from  all  this  that  tbe  mo^n  are  some  parts  iu  the  moon  which  are  sunk  by 

b  a  cfaaiky  body  entirely  dry;  these  long  rallies  some  powers  of  nature,  vallies  hollowed  out,  net 

cr  canals  may  perhaps  contain  rivers  which  have  merely  iipon  the  surface  of  that  planet,  but  du|; 

tbe  same  Khuive  density  to  the  subtle  atmosphere  as  it  were  into  its  mass:  i.  e*  greatly  below  ita 

of  tbe  mooa,  that  is  observed  between  water  and  mean  surface.     The  fixed  stars  we  perceive  in  the 

oar  tenestrial  atmosphere.    Thus,  in  a  certain  vicinity  of  these  hollows  of  the   moon  may  for 

sease,  we  may  say  that  the  moon  has  its  rivers  this  reason  appear  sooner  or  later  by  a  few  seconds 

Plata  and  Amazoo.  Througliout  these  lunar  Alps^  in  their  emersions  or  immersions,  than  when  they 

(a  chain  of  mouctaius  equally  continuous  with  exist  opposite  those  portions  of  the  ed^e  which  are 

tiaDse  of  Europe)  we  find  the  valley  or  (urrow  not  irregular.    The  author,  by  referriug  to  these 

3)Mn  nentioaed  stretchinfr  like  a  narrow  pass,  aa  sinuosities,  ingeniously  accounts  for  the^retendeJ 

if  a  violeot  convulsion  of  nature  had  cleft  the  hoje,  which  in  the  total  eclipse  of  tbe  sun  on  tlie 

Boontaius  in  a  straight  line.  X4th  of  June,  1 778,  was  observed  by  admiral  Ulloa. 

la  tfaefoartb  section,  wbicb  contains  observe-  There  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  volcano  in 

tioDs  apon  the  structure  of  the  moon,  the  firat  the  moon  at  that  period,  for  it  would  have  thrown 

ehajrter  treats  of  the  emioences  and  depression  of  out  so  glaring  a  light,  that  the  luminous  point 

tbat  planet,  and  of  its  craters  and  vallies  in  ge-  must  necessarily  have  been  perceived  in  tbe  black 

serai.  Tbe  highest  mountains,  as  the  author  had  glass  of  the  telescope  upon  tbe  moon's  disk.   Out 

(banvly  estimated,  are  five  times  higher  than  the  the  »un,  when  sren  through  a  similar  fissure^  must 

fiKMnkaiasof  ourglobcy  keeping  in  view  the  rcia-  have  appearu<l  as  if  seen  through  a  bole,  in  the 

tire  diameters  of  the  two  planets.    The  highest  event  of  the  direction  of  the  fissiuc  bi:iug  oblique 

xnonntaiuof  Venus  and  Mercury  are,  with  re-  to  that  of  the  luminous  ray.    M.  Schroeter,  there- 

spect  totlK  mountains  in  the  moon,  nearly  in  the  fore,  upon  remarking  that  this  fissure  exists  in  the 

ffspottiOBof  Uie  relative  diaifieterv  of  these  pU-  luiiur  region  where  tlie  obscrviUign  of  Uiloa  was 
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fliade,  ftnd  that  it  esifts  in  that  place  alone,  gave  the  evtent  of  it,  as  well  at  the  Uhle^ntM 

it  the  name  of  the  above  admiral.    M.  Schroeter  sity  of  the  layers  of  the  flnkf  which 

proceeds  to  draw  the  following  inferences.  The  first  complete  observations  were  made  by  Bi* 

**  The  greatest  eminences  of  25,000  feet  and  np-  Schroeter  upon  this  snligect  on  the  it^th  of  Febra- 

wards,  and  the  deepest  hollows  of  three  quarters  ary,  1792,  in  the  twilight  of  that  niirht ;  tbe  mooa 

of  a  geographical  mile  in  depth,  are  situated  in  being  iben  two  days  and  a  half  old.     "^Vith  a 

the  southern  part  of  the  moon ;  hence  we  may  Herschel  telescope  of  sm'en  feet,  and  magnifyiftg 

conclude  from  actual  observations,  that  in  the  seventy-fuur  times  only,  he  discovered  io  th«  ob- 

inooD,asupon  the  earth,  and  in  the  planets  Venus  scure  part  of  the  moon  some  places  UlttmimtBd 

*and  Mercnryi  the  southern  hemisphere  is  gene-  with  a  dull  greyish  light,  very  near  to  other  ob- 

rally  the  most  unequal  and  irregular.  scure  parts  which  did  not  become  viaihie  oocil 

*'  As  tbe  gravitation  at  the  surface. of  the  moon  some  time  afterwards;  a  heavy  and  evidently  cre- 

Isonly,  according  to  theory,  about  one<fifth  of  that  poscniar  lustre  enlightened  the  coallnea  of  the 

which  takes  place  on  the  earth,  we  may  say  that,  obscure  edge  of  the  planet,  stretcbtn|r  into  tbe 

with  regard  to  the  relative  diameters  of  tbe  two  points  of  its  two  horns,  and  this  lustre  spread  oat 

planets,  the  mountains  of  the  moon  are  five  times  in  tbe  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  summit  of  which 

higher  than  those  of  the  earth,  as  has  been  already  was  insensibly  confonnded  with  the  light  aent  from 

remarked.  the  earth  into  the  obscure  part  of  the  mboo.     The 

"  In  our  globe  earthquakes  are  extremely  rare,  prujection  of  this  shining  part  was  then  t'  ro^  km 

and  still  more  rarely  do  they  produce  complete  length,  and  %"  in  breadth. 

eruptions,  such  as  islands  or  new  mountains:  the        He  then  concludes  that  this  erepascsslim  of  the 

solid  mass  of  the  earth  opposing  too  much  resist-  moon  can  be  better  observed  two  or  three  days 

ance  to  these  formations.    It  is  otherwise  with  the  before  and  after  the  new  moon,  and  in  spring  and 

moon,  where  the  gravity  is  five  limes  less,  and  autumn  during  the  short  crepnscttia  of  tbe  eattto^ 

sviiere  explosive  effects  always  meet  with  less  op-  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  mt.on  io  the  boti- 

position ;  thence  it  follows,  that  the  whole  surface  zon.    Our  author,  therefore,  fixed  upon  the  no- 

of  the  moon  is  almost  always  in  a  state  of  revo-  meat  of  the  smallest  elongations  of  the  mooo, 

iution  ;  explosions,  earthquakes,  and  other  con-  twenty-eight  hours  and  a  half  after  ita  hero?   nv 

▼ulsions,  follow  each  other  in  dreadful  succes-  newed,  with  a  twenty-seven  feet  reflector.     Heve- 

sions.     New  objects  appear  and  vanish  almost  lius  had  not  been  able  to  observe  the  moon  until  at 

while  the  astronomer  has  his  eye  at  his  telescope.  least  forty  hour^  after  the  conjunction.    By  a  goo- 

Ilcnce  proceeds  that  innumerable  heap  of  craters,  metrical  process  M.  Schroeter  estimated  the  extent 

the  second  formation  encroaching  upon  tbe  first,  of  the  lunar  crepuscnium,  according  to  the  dis. 

the  third  effacing  the  two  farmer,  while  at  each  tance  comprehended  between  the  limita  of  thu 

eruption  tbe  preceding  one  is  overwhelmed  even  crepuscnium  and  the  point  of  the  hems,  and  he 

before  it  lias  attained  its  destination.''  found  by  several  cbserrations  that  it  e&tends  over 

Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  the  total  dis-  an  arc  oif  2^  degrees  of  the  moon's  circtsaifereBce. 

crepancy  between  this  terrific  description  of  the  Or  rather,  taking  the  medium  of  twenty^two  06- 

revolutions  of  the  lunar  world,  and  the  fantastic  servations  made  during  eight  years,  he  eatimatcs 

idea  attempted  to  be  inculcated  by  M.  Schroeter  this  extent  more  exactly  at  i^^^^S^"*  ^t  it  aocne- 

that  there  are  animated  beings,  with  houses,  pa-  times  amounted  to  3°  6'  44".    Several  faTonrahle 

laces,  cathedrals,  and  tea-kettles,  in  the  moon,  as  circumstances  must  combine  in  order  to  observe 

well  as  upon  our  planet.    All  these  creatures  of  this  appearance.    The  author  has  sometimes  per- 

our  astronomer's  imagination  must  indeed  be  sui  ceived  it  merely  in  the  prolongation  of  one  of  the 
generit,                                                                    *  two  horns ;  at  other  times  it  was  iavisibley  heeaose 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  section  is  apparently  there  were  mountains  which  intercept- 
filled  with  enquiries  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  ed  the  light. 

moon,  its  morning  and  evening  crepuscnium,  the        There  remained  a  doubt  whether  this  ercposeo- 

height  and  density  of  the  air  in  that  planet,  &c.  lar  light  was  or  was  not  a  consequence  of  the  pe- 

Tbe  author  in  his  former  volume  had  placed  be-  numbra,  or  perhaps  tbe  effect  of  the  aoinsediate 

yond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  reflection  of  the  solar  rays,  by  means  of  some 

which  had  been  denied  to  that  planet;  he  had  greyish  plains  in  the  moon.    The  author  enflt.«- 

mentiooed  a  number  of  appearances  in  which  voors  to  resolve  this  doubt  in  a  manner  which  sit  is 

some  objects,  in  other  respects  identical,  had  ap«  at  defiance  tbe  possibility  of  any  illnsion.     Upon 

peared  sometimes  noder  one  form,  and  at  other  the  whole,  it  is  proper  to  say  of  this  chapter  upon 

times  under  another;  while  sometimes  they  were  tbe  lunar  atmosphere, that  it  contains  the  resnit 

not  visible  at  all :  he  bad  proved  that  this  atmo-  of  many  years  fatiguing  observatioDs,  wiijcb  will 

sphere  of  the  moon,  although  much  mere  sut»tle  hand  down  the  name  of  M.  Schroeter  as  an 

and  transparent  than  ours,  had  the  power  of  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
weakening,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  light  of       If  we  adopt,  in  the  calculation  of  these  oht 

tbe  sun  descending  under  the  lunar  horizon ;  at  tions,  the  same  principles  by  which  La  Hti 

which  period,  the  summits  of  some  mountains,  determined   tbe  height  of  our  terrestrial  atsBK>- 

heing  in  this  li^ht  on  the  obscure  side  of  the  moon,  sphere,  by  extending  to  38,000  feet  the  heifrht  at 

visibly  threw  out  a  lustre  so  much  the  more  brii-  which  the  atmosphere  ceases  to  reflect  the  tight  in 

liant,  as  they  were  more  distant  from  the  edge  of  a  sensible  manner,  or  to  34,500,  if  tbe  limit  of 

illumination,  i.  e.  projected  fisrther  forward  into  refraction  is  in  question,  we  find  that  the  anal4^ 

the  obscure  part  of  the  disk.    Ail  this,  however,  goos  limit  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon  rise* 

only  gava  rise  to  a  conjecture  as  to  a  real  refrac-  only  1,404  feet,  according  to  the  maximam  of  ex- 

tion  of  the  rays  of  light,  whence  there  resulted  a  tent  observed  by  M.  Schroeter,  namely,  3^  6^  .44". 

crepnsculnm  upon  the  moon ;  but  M.  Schroeter  But  this  height  is  solely  that  of  the  lunar  efvp«i«- 

has  now  converted  this  conjecture  into  a  certainty  cnlum  visible  to  nt.    The  author  estimates  at  yS 

by  the  observations  contained  in  the  present  work,  feet,  the  height  of  the  strata  of  tbe  lanar  ai^  which 

He  has  demonstrated  not  only  that  there  is  a  ere-  may  occasion  a  crepnsculora  upon  the  same  pla- 

puscuium  in  the  moon,  but  that  we  may  mcasore  oeL    Fiem  these  data  the  author  has  theoreticmlly 
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-  r^tivedeBntyof    ofthedenfettBtmoipbeie  of  die  incMin,  with  dit 
'  The  moon,  and     height  of  the  mountains  of  that  planet,  which  have 
f  the  latter    been  measured,  and  with  the  depth  of  the  craters, 
xn  oura,    and  other  cavities  or  hollows.    In  the  fiwt  figure 
rest,    of  this  plate  are  represented  the  lowest  chains  of 
^T.     mountains,  i6  or  i8  yards  high;  on  the  second, 
the  mountains  with  circuUr  edges  conuining  a 
Uin  or  a  crater ;  in  the  third,  the  higher  raoun- 
placed  above  some  mountains  with  circular 
in  the  fourth,  the  central  mounuinsr  or 
,  ch  are  seen  in  the  midst  of  craters  of 
• .  us,  with  circular  edges ;  in  the  fifth,  the 
.  r  »<i;laied  mountains  from  50  toa5,ooo  feet  of 
\tnical  height,  thecntetsand  other  cavities  of  tte 
r     moon,  from  602  to  50,80  3rard8  in  depth.  All  these 
. . ,  I     particulars  are  represented  upon  the  same  scale  on 
..  tor    which  aoo  yards  correspond  to  a  decimal  line-  The 
, .  \  per  i-    same  table  contains  comparisons  between  the  high 
est  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  those  of  the  earth, 
>   vroii^'htto    Venus,  and  Mercury;  with  the  references  between 
J  the  moon  to    the  altitudes  of  the  crepuscular  strata  of  the  moor, 
.'  i:.e  surface  of  the    the  earth,  and  Venus.    We  tee  at  a  single  glance, 

acoofding  to  this  table,  that  the  enters  and  th# 
discoveries  upon  the     ^uures  of  the  edges  are  fer  the  most  part  propor- 
.     oc.ultat.ons  of  itars  by    tonally  deeper,  according  as  the  .««»7Pherc  '• 
..  he...^ht  of  the  inferior  strati    higher,  and  that  coosequemly  the  air  of^ctnocn 
<  ,n  still  break  the  rays  of  light    must  attain  acertam  m";™™  °^^2!!T1  fnni 
..le  to  tts,  does  out  «ceed  64*    interior;  moreover  that  «*»«  »<^^'^^»^»"*"X 
-  :.ty  which  ^Uwed  fh>m  the  earth,    of  the  atmoaphere  cannot  take  P»»«.  ««PV»"J^5 
Jthe  edns  of  the  moon  o"  36  of  a    region  of  the  lower  "^TJh l^n,    t^^  U^ 
'faketiiui;  of  the  light  of  a  fixrtl  sUr    not  at  the  summits  of  the  high  cha  ns ;  these  last 
otI^s^SS>spher*eo'Sd  not,  if  it  were    beingjkr  above  the  dc««t  strata     »«  ^«.  ^ea^ 
•-..?er«ived  e^t  during  a  quarter  of    thor  has  most  fir«iuently  obserred  these  •cc.denaa 
V  r,^^:^K  hU  mann  takes  ta  tiavel     venations  in  the  lower  regions ;  as,  for  instance,  m 
'LTa  i^  fn^oiSt     NoTtte    the  sea  of  the  Crises,  in  Cleomedes  Possidonius, 
-  J?^  I ^^      ^       5%Kf!? «!7     Gassendi.  &c.     In  this  atmospherical  constitution 

»»     _  .^.  ^       »  I*  «'^  vrhtch  we  find  uoon  our  own  eartn,  ana  upon  vo» 

'  -i!rfteai  aerees  with  twenty  occultations  wmcn  wc  miu  up* ..        c,...«.     'ru-  .•m/^nk^r^ 

9^  •  aj".,  ?J^  .nthnr  «««>  Marsr  and  perhaps  Saturn.    The  atmosphere 

^iJSC^nt^nt^S  tS.«   and  the  t>lanets  of  the  moon  seems  in  general  to  be  too  subtle  for 

'"!f^^^-         €  ^^S*.r  «^U^J^'Tt  ri  the  existence  of  any  winds  which  can  be  properly 
^*«;««tKm  of  light  in  this  case ;  it  is  atmospherical  vapours  alone  aU 

^edfroai  Ume  to  lUme  in  the  minate  ^^^^^^;„  ^^^  ^^ and  contracted  plains,  and  ia 

.ir^J  V^  ^^^7u''f'^J^^J^n  J*^s  those  which  consritute  the  inferior  level 

'  »4Rp  this  obscann^  of  their  light,  when  %*r7^* 

■  *«tfcey  come  oot  or  enter  opposite  to  the  ot  tne  moon.                            .          ,,,.,. 

•=^3frS»oUioofmeanaltil«de,whenthe  Of  ih,  harvesi-nioan.-^lt  '^^^^^^^^ 

•  t*  wioo,  less  dense,  cannot  any  longer  moon,  dunng  the  week  m  which  she  is  full  about 

^«»y  Kiiribte  refraction  of  the  rays  coming  the  time  of  harvest,  rii^  sooner  after  sun-setting 

*^  «sf.   Tb«  may  be  exceptions  when  than  she  docs  in  any  other  fuU-moon  week  in  the 

'•*iWi«niera  corwiponds  to  the  declivity  Jtu.    By  this  means  she  affords  an  immediate 

"^W^u^iTrT^ntering  also  oZ  supply  of  light  after  sun^t.  which  is  very  ben^^^ 

•  "^.tt  w«to  l««  ita  li.ht  eraduallv  •  a  dl-  cial  for  the  harvest  and  gathering  in  the  fruits  of 

•^^^^ii^t^tl^^^^^^  theearth:  and  hence  this  full  moon  is  distinguUhed 

^^amtiaoTcXonlyoneof  thekind),  from  all  the  others  m  the  year,  by  calhngtt  the 

^-  KKtkeA  durins  seven  or  eight  seconds,  harvest-moon.                                    ^w«~n««  - 

'  -^^^aoa,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  micro-  To  conceive  the  rca^^on  of  this  P^n<?n«non j 

t'^a^i^mentapp^^^^  it  may  first  be  considered,  th«  the  inoon  is  alwaj^a 

^"^^ h^  their  d^Smeter  very  small.    The  opposite  to  the  sun  when  she  1.  fu  I ;  tb»t  she  is 

:^rfAldA«.,  «:cofding  to  the  time  em-  f"U  «n  the  «gns  Pisces  and  An«  m  our  harv^ 

*^ '« it.  is«aersk>n  noon  the  edxe  of  the  months,  those  being  the  stfw  oPPO««c  to  Vitgo 

•^•ff*«h^to  bTbetween  f  and  ^  of  wd  Libra,  the  signs  occupied  by  the  sun  about  the 

'i^:  tte*«wSr  of  uTlLr  35,  and  the  «ame  season ;  and  because  those  parte  of  the  eclip- 

^3l.iirD»ri^^  .n^ihTn  ^of  a  second  tic  rise  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  others,  aa 

'-^2?^^sSi^  Tj^^T^:t  «*y  easily  be  shewn  and  illustrated  by  the  celestial 

•*'^  ikM^^  fa^^^rVensible  dura-    g^^he :  consequently,  when  the  moon  is  about  her 
^  m«eM  fanvinff  any  sensible  aura      1^^^  .^  ^^  m^  ^^  ^.^  ^,^^  ^^^^  difference  of 

>tS«i  dapfc^  ^  the  fourth  section,  M.  time,  or  more  immediately  after  sun-set,  than  when 

^tii«suSof^pitulation.    To'this  she  is  fiill  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
;Z!?«6BTing  is  attached,  which  exhibits  in        In  our  winter,  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  and  Anca 

^•noet  dK  idaHoa  of  the  vertical  height  about  the  timo  of  her  first  quarter,  when  she  rises 
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about  noon ;  but  her  risuig  is  not  then  noticed,  tends  the  same  aiigle.    Or.  BerkeUjr  aoooa 

because  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  *  it  thus:  iaintness  sugg^ts  the  idea  of  grtai 

In  spring,  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  and  Aries  about  tance ;  the  moon  appearing  faintest  in  the  b< 

the  time  of  her  change;  at  which  time»  as  she  gives  suggests  the  idea  of  greater  distance;  and,  s 

no  light,  aod  rises  with  the  sun,  her  rising  cannot  ing  the  angle  the  same,  that  roust  suggest  U 

be  per^ived.  ojf  a  greater  tangible  object.     He  does  not  si 

In  summer,  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  and  Aries  the  visible  extension  to  be  greater,  but  tti 

about  the  time  of  her  last  quarter ;  and  then,  as  idea  of  a  greater  tangible  extension  is  sugges 

she  is  on  the  decrease,  and  rises  not  till  midnight,  the  alteration  of  the  visible  extension.     H 

ber  rising  usually  passes  unobserved.  i%  That  which  suggests  the  idea  of  greater  i 

But  in  autumn,  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  and  Aries  tude,  must  be  something  perceived  \  for  that 

at  the  time  of  her  full,  and  rises  soon  after  sun>sct  is  not  perceived  can  produce  no  effect,     a.  I 

for  several  evenings  successively ;  which  inalces  her  be  something  which  is  variable,  because  the 

rec;ular  rising  very  conspicuous  at  that  time  of  the  does  not  always  appear  of  the  same  niagnit 

year.  the  horizon.     3.  It  cannot  lie  in  the  intern 

And  this  would  always  be  the  case,  if  the  moon's  objects,  they  remaining  the  same ;  also,  wher 

orbit  lay  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.    But  as  her  objects  are  excluded  from  sight,  it  makes  no  \ 

orbit  makes  aii  angle  of  5^  18'  with  the  ecliptic,  tion.     4.  Il  cannot  be  the  visible  magnituc) 

and  crosses  it  only  in  the  two  opposite  points  called  cause  that  is  least  in  the  horizon.     The  < 

the  nofles,  her  rising  when  in  Pisces  and  Aries  will  thereforci  must  lie  in  the  visible  appearance,  y 

sometimes  not  differ  above  i  b.  40  min.  through  proceeds  from  the  greater  paucity  of  rays  cc 

the  whole  of  seven  days;  and  at  other  times,  in  to  the  eye|  producing  faintness.     Mr.   hoi 

th«  ramc  two  signs  she  will  differ  three  hours  a»d  supposes,  that  the  moon  appears  furthest  frc 

a  half  in  the  time  of  her  rising  in  a  week,  accord-  in  the  horizon,  because  the  portion  of  th 

ing  to  the  different  positions  of  the  nodes  with  re-  which  we  see  appears  not  an  entire  hcmisi^ 

spcct  to  these  signs ;  which  positions  are  constantly  but  only  a  portion  of  one  ;  and  hence,  we  judg 

changing,  because  the  nodes  go  backward  through  moon  to  be  further  from    us  in  the  horizooj 

the  whole  ecliptic  in  z8  years  225  days.       '  therefore  lari!;er.    Dr.  Smith,  in  his  optics,  1 

This  revolution  of  the  nodes  will  cause  the  bar-  the  same  reason.    The  same  circumstanct:«i 

vest  moons  to  go  through  a  whole  course  of  the  place  in  the  sun.     Also,  if  we  take  two  stars 

most  and  least  beneficial  states,  with  respect  to  the  each  other  in  the  horizon,  and  two  other  stars 

harvest,  every  19  years.  The  following  table  shews  the  zenith  at  the  same  angular  distance,  the 

in  what  years  the  harvest-moons  are  least  benefi-  former  will  appear  at  a  much  greater  disunce  1 

cial  as  to  the  times  of  their  rising,  and  iu  what  years  each  other  than  the  two  latter.     On  this  acco 

they  are  most  beneficial,  from  the  year  1790  to  people  are,  in  general,  much  deceived  in  esti ma 

1861 ;  the  column  of  years  under  the  letter  L  are  the  altitudes  of  therheavenly  bodies  above  the  I 

thg^  in  which  the  harvest-moons  are  least  ot  all  zon,  judging  them  to  be  much  greater  than  1 

beneficial,  because  they  fall  about  the  descending  arc.    The  lower  part  of  a  rainbow  also  appi 

node  ;  and  those  under  the  letter  M  are  the  most  much  wider  than  the  upper  part ;  and  this  ma^ 

of  all  beneficial,  because  they  fill  about  the  ascend-  considered  as  an  argument  that  the  pher.omci 

ing  node.  cannot  depend  entirely  upon  the  greater  dcgrn 

•      Harvest  Moonu  fS'"f '»"«  °*  *«  °^j<=«  "^^^^ «"  ^^c  honzon,  bcca 

TiuT        HTF        iLTf        mr  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  frequently  appears  brigr 

.™  .?;«  .0  .     9}^     t.a    9.     c        ?;  than  the  upper  part,  at  the  same  time  thai  it 

,790     798  1807  ,816  i8a6  1835  1844  1853  pears  broadeV;    Also,  faintness  can  have  no  tf 

lltl  ]i^  ll.  'Vl  'I'l  '«^^  'l^i  'l^^  {ipon  the  angular  distance  of  the  stars;  and  as 

nil     «o     .tr^  \l'^  ^lll  'Pi  '^^  'Pi  difference  of'the  apparent  distance  of  the  two  st 

IT.     In     i'       I'l  1^  'P^  'Pi  'li^  ^^^'^  »nS"i"  *l«Snce  is  the  same  in  the  hon. 

lll'i    «o^     «"  iP""  'P""  'P^  'P^  'Pi  ^^^  '^^  "n»^h,  seems  to  be  fully  sufficient  to 

llli.  ^^  ill  iP"^  iPl  'P""  'P^  'P^  ^«"°t  f^r  the  apparent  variation  of  the  moo 

III.  Iti    R^  iV  'P''  ^P'  'P^  112  diameter  in  these  situations,  it  may  be  doubi 

'^^^  llll  iPl  iP^  'P^  'P*  'Pr'  '«^  ^J'^'her  the  faintness  of  the  object  emers  mio  ; 

1806  X815  1824  1834  '843  i85>  1861  ptrt  of  the  cause. 

1825  '^ 

Jtrcchraticnofthtyfoon,    See  AccELERATioii.        Moow-BLiNONBSS,    a    disorder    ml 

Horizontal  iVoon.~It  is  a  celebrated  phcnome-  5^*^.®*^  *  ^^l  ^  dcnonimated  from  its  h. 

nen  that  the  mocn  appears  larger  in  the  horizon  'Hg  9^"  thought  to  increase  or  decrease,  1 

than  in  the  meridian ;  whenas,  from  its  being  fur-  cording  to  the  course  of  the  moon, 
ther  from  us  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,        This  generally  happens    when  a  horse 

it  subtends  a  less  anfrle  when  in  the  horizon.    It  turned  five,  coming  six,  at  which  time  one  e 

is  perhaps  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  becomes  clouded,  the  eye  lids  being  sweilc 

this  deception.    Gassendus  thought,  that  as  the  and  very  ofteh  shut  up  ;  and  a  thm  water  g 

moon  was  less  bright  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  nerally  runs  from  the  diseased  eye  down  il 

meridian,  we  looked  at  it  in  the  former  situation,  cheek,  so  sharp  as  sometimes  to  excoriate  tl 

vr.th  a  greater  P^^P^l />'  the  eye,  and  therefore  it  ,kin.     TheWns  of  the  temple,  under  the  ey 

^&^J^^^  ir^t^^r^l  -;^along  ^he  no.  arealstAurgid  a^^^^^^^ 

image  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  dJes  not  depend  **^^.'  though  sometimes  it  hapijens  that  it 

upon  the  size  of  the  pupiL    Des  Cartes  thought  cy^^iachar^  but  httle.  . 

that  the  moon  appeared  largest  in  the  horizon,  lie-        Moon-blindness  scarcely  ever  admits  ot 

cause  when  comparing  iu  distance  with  the  inter-  p"'©*     It  generally  takes  place  while  the  nori 

mediate  objects  it  appeared  then  furthest  off;  and  "  young,  and  somcrimes  has  been  attributed  I 

^  wc  judge  its  distance  greater  in  that  situation,  we,  the  pain  in  cutting  their  teeth. 
c(  couac,  think  it  larger,  supposing  that  it  sub-       Tae  iaflammauon  ia  this  disorder  come 
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fti)3  goes  till  the  catanct  is  cdnfirmed^  and  then  To  Moon.  v.  n.  To  be  fixed  by  anchon  f 

all  pain  and  ranaiog  disappear^  and  the  horse  to  be  stationed  {Arbutknot). 

becomes  totally  bliod»  v»hich  is  generally  in  To  blow  a  Moor.  'To  sound  the  horn  in 

about  two  yean.      During  this  timcy  some  triumph,  and  call  in  the  whole  company  of 

horses  hare  more  frequent  returns  than  others,  hunters  iAinsworik). 

which  continue  in  some  a  week,  in  others  •  Moor-cocx.    SeeTsTRAO. 

three  or  four,  returning  once  in  two  or  three  ■  Moor-hbm .    See  Fulica. 

moaihs;  and  they  are  seldom  so  long  as  five  Moor-titling.    See  Matacilla. 

without  a  relapse.  MoorVhead.    In  the  manage:  a  term 

Theie  is  another  kind  of  moon-blindness,  denoting  the  colour  of  a  roan  horse,  who,  be« 

wiJcbisalso  the  forerunner  of  cataracts,  where  sides  the  mixture  or  blending  of  a  grey  and  a 

no  wcepiog  of  the  eye  attends.  The  eye  is  here  bay,  has  a  black  head,  and  black  extremities, 

nerer  s^ot  up  or  closed,  but  will  now  and  then  as  the  mane  and  tale. 

Jock  thick  and  troubled  j  at  which  time  the  Moor  land,  or  moory soil,  in  agriculture, 

boise  sees  nothing  distinctly.    When  the  eyes  is  a  black,  light,  and  soft  earth,  very  loose,  and 

appear  sunk  and  perishing,  the  cataracts  are  without  any  admixture  of  stones ;  and  with 

ko^r  in  forming,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in  this  very  little  ciay  or  sand.    The  uppermost  stra- 

cifc  for  one  eye  to  escape.  tuni  of  the  feu  lands  is  usually  of  tnis  earth,  and 

MooN-£TED.     See  Moon-blindness.^  it  commonly  constitutes  a  modcratel^r  thick  or 

Moon    (Mountains   of  the),    mountains  deep  bed.    Intermixed  with  water  it  cannot 

of  Africa,  extending  between  Abyssinia  and  easily  be  worked  up  into  a  paste ;  and  when 

Monomotapa.     They  are  higher  than  those  of  with  labour  worked  up  into  somewhat  of  a  firm 

Atlas.  mass  its  surface  appears  spongy  and  porous; 

MooN.sE£D.     In    botany.    See    Meni-  and  as  soon  as  dry  it  easily  moulders  away  to. 

sPERHt;M.  powder.    It  is  usually  soft  to  the  touch,  unlesa 

MooN-STOKE.  In  mineralogy.  See  Fels-  it  be  worked  very  closely  between  the  fingers; 

tATXjH.                                          4  then  it  shows  a  mixture  of  a  sonall  quantity  of 

MooK-TREFOiL.    In  botany.    See  Mb-  sand,  both  to  the  touch  and  to  the  eye.    it 

i>ic  ago.  seems  indeed  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  pore 

Moox-woRT.  In  botany.  See  Lunaria.  vegetable  matter;  and  this  lyin^in  such  plenty 

Moov-BEAM.  t.  (moon  and  beam.)    Ray  on  the  surface  of  the  fei>-lands  is  the  cause  of 

ofhmgjJ^t  (.Bacon],  their  being  so  very  fertile.    The  great  disad- 

MooB-CALF.   s.  {moon  and  calf\,    1.  A  vantage  ot  the  plaices  which   have  this  soil  is 

BODsier  i  a  false  conception ;  supposed  perhaps  their  being  liable  to  be  glutted  with  wet ;  and 

aocuDiiy  to  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  to  remedy  tlie    inconveniences  arising  from* 

the  moon  {Shakspeare),  2.  A  dolt ;  a  stupid  thence,  the  farmers  who  rent  these  lands  have 

(tlUrw  (Dryden).  a  custom  of  burning  the  soil  at  proper  seasons. 

Moo K- EYED.    a.      (moon   and    eye.)    1.  It  burns  very  freely  and  easily,  the  surface  rea- 

Having  eyes  afSocted  by  the  revolutions  of  the  diiy  catching  flame ;    and  a  substance  some- 

monn.  2.  Dim-eyed;  purblind  (Aimwortk).  what  bituminous,  usually  contained  among  the 

MooN-FisB.   s.    Moon-Jish  is  so  called,  soil,  helps  the  burning, 

bccaoie  the  tail  fin  is  shaped  like  a  half- moon  MOORE  (Sir  Jonas),  a  very  respectable 

(Grewy  mathematician,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,' 

MCKONLESS.  a.  (from  moon.^   Not  en-  and  sunevor-general  of  the    ordnance,  was 

lightened  by  the  moon  (Drjiden,)  born  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire  abont  the  year 

MOONLIGHT  s.  (moon  and  lighi,)  The  1620.      After  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a 

Fight  afforded  by  the  moon  {Hooker).  liberal  education,  be  bent  his  studies  princi- 

Mo'oN LIGHT,  a.  Illuminated  by  the  moon  pally  to  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  had  al- 

(Pope).  ways  a  strong  inclination.     In  the  expeditions 

MCVONSHINE.  f.   (moon  and  skine,)  1.  of  kingCharles  the  First  into  the  northern  parts 

The  lustre  of  the  moon  {Shakspeare).  2.  (In  of  England  our  author  was  introduced  to  him, 

barlesqne.)  A  month  (Shakspeare),  as  a  person  studious  and  learned  in  those  sci- 

Mo'oNSHJVE.    Mo'onshinV.    a.   (moon  ences ;  when  the  king  exprened  much  appro- 

tvAtJune.)   Illuminated  by  the  moon.  bation  of  him,  and  promised  him  encourage- 

MCONSTONE.    #.    A    kind    of   stone  mcnt;  which  indeed  laid  the  foundation  of  his 

(Jianpor/A).  fortune.    He  was  afterwards  appointed  mathe- 

MCXON STRUCK,  a.  (moon  and  tiruck,)  matical  master  to  the  king's  second  son  James, 

t'DDatic;  affected  bv  the  moon  (Milton).  to  instruct  him  in  arithmetic,  geography,  the 

M(yONY.    a.     vfrom    moon,\   Lunated ;  use  of  the  globes,  &c.    During  Cromweirs 

bavioga  crescent  for  the  standard  resembling  government  it  seems  he  followed  the  profession 

the  moon  (Philips),  of  a  public  teacher  of  mathematics ;    for  we 

M(X)R>  $.  (moer,  Dutch ;  modder,  Teut.  find  him  styled,  in  the  title-page  of  some  of 
day.)  1.  A  marsh;    a  fen;  a  bog;  a  tract  of  his  publications,    "professor  of  the  mathe- 
lowind  watery  grounds  (Spenser),  2.  {mau-  matics."    After  the  return  of  Charles  the  Se- 
na, Lat.)  A  negro ;  a  black-ai-moor.  cond  he  found  great  favour  and  promotion,  be-* 
To  Moor.  tr.  a.  (morrr,  French.)  To  fasten  coming  at  length  surveyor-general  of  the  ktpg'f 

by  anckon  or  otbeiwise  (Drjfdgn) .  oidoince.    at  was  it  seems  a  great  CavouiM 


MOORE. 

hoOk  wkh  tbe  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  l2nio. ;  A  General  Treatise  of  Artillery  j  i 

often  consalted  him,  and  were  advised  by  him  Great  Ordnance.  Written  in  Italian  by  Thoa 

upon  manv  occanons.    And  it  must  be  owned  Moretii  of  Brescia.    Translated  into  En.>lii 

that  he  often  employed  his  interest  with  the  with  Notes  thereupon,  and  some  Additions  < 

court  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  of  French    for   Sea-gunners.     By  sir  Jot 

encouragement  of  merit.    Thus,  in  coniunc-  Moore,  knt  octavo,  with  the  date  of  1688. 
toon  with  sir  Chnstopher  Wren,  he  got  Flam-        Moorb  (Robert),  an  English  penman  a 

steed  house  built  in  1075,  as  a  public  obser-  philologist,  who  succeeded  John  Ayres  m 

iwtoiy,  recommending  Mr.  Elarosteed  to  be  the  writing-master  in   St.   Paul's    Church-yai 


king's 
there: 
nance  himself,  that  was  tlie  reason  why  the    man,  &. 


I  astronomer,  to  make  the  observations    which  was  about  1708.     He   published  \ 
there :  and  being  surveyor-general  of  the  ord-    Writing-master's  Assistant  j  the  General  P< 


fiis  interest  the  kin^  founded  tlie  mathematical  Xluses ;  and  he  certoinly  had  a  very  happy  a 

school  there,  allowing  a.  handsome  salaiy  for  a  pleasing  talent  for  poetry.     In  his  Trial 

master  toinstructacertain  number  of  the  boys  gelim    the   Persian,    he  complimented    k 

m  mathematics  and  navigation,  to  quahfythem  Lytiehon  in  an  elegant  kind  of  panecyr 

for  the  s«  service.    It  ought  not  to  be  con-  couched  under  the  apiiearance  of  accusatioi 

ceded,  that  the  duke  of  York  also  took  a  ical-  a^a  his  Fables  for  the  female  sex.  for  easy  n 

ous  and  active  part  in  dctermming  his  brother  sjfication,  poignant  satire,  and  striking  mora 

to  found  this  usefutesubltshment    Thisfoun-  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of  Gay  thi 

^tion  presented  sir  Jonas  with  an  opportunity  any  other  of  the  numerous  itnitaiions  of  th 

of  €xerting  his  abilities  m  a  manner  agreeable  author.    He  wrote  also  three  dramatic  piece 

to  his  wishes,  namely,  that  of  servina  the  rising  the  Gamester,  a  tragedy;  the  Foundling,  ai 

generation.    And  reHecting  within  Ijimself  on  Gil  Bias,  comedies.    The  success  of  these  w 

the  benefit  which  the  natwn  might  receive  ^ot  such  as  they  merited :  the  first  of  them  ha 

ftoor  a  mathematu»l  school  if  properly  con-  ing  met  with  a  cold  reception,  for  no  other  a| 

ducted,  he  made  it  his  utmost  care  to  promote  parent  reason  but  because  it  too  nearly  touch 

ite  improvement.    In  pursuance  of  his  ma-  a  favourite  and  fashionable  vice:  and  the  secoi 

jttt/s  grant,  the  school  was  established  ;  but  having  been  condemned  for  its  supposed  resen 

there  was  still  wanting  a  methodical  institp^  blance  to  sir  R.  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers,  b 

turn,  from  which  the  youths  might  receive  such  to  which  good  judges  have  been  inclined  to  gii 

necessary  helps  as  their  studies  Inquired :  a  la-  ^  greatly  the  preference.    Mr.  Moore  ma 

borioos  work,  from  which  his  other  great  and  ried  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  daughtt 

assiduous  eniplcwments  might  very  well  have  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  table-decker  to  the  prir 

•sempted  him,  bad  not  a  predominant  regard  cesses  j  who  had  herself  a  very  poetical  lurr 

to  a  more  general  usefulness  deter  mi  n^  him  to  and  has  been  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  ill 

ifevoto  all  the  leisure  hours  of  his  declinms  writing  of  his  tragedy.     One  specimen  of  hi 

years  to  the  improvement  of  such  an  useful  and  poetry,  however,  was  handed  about  before  the 

important  semiim^  of  learmng.    Having  thus  marnage,  and  has  since  appeared  in  print  i 

enga^   himself  in   the  prosecution  of  this  different  collections  of  sonn,  particularly  i 

generous  undeitoking,  he  sketehed  out  a^plan  one  called  the  Goldfinch.    It  wVs  addressed  \ 

or^stcm  of  mathematics  fi)r  the  use  of  the  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Stephen  Duck  -,  an 

school,  and  afterwards  drew  up  and  printed  ^^s  with  the  following  stanza  : 

several  parts  of  It  himself;  but  death  put  an  „,    ,,         u-  ,  .         V*    ,      ,r      •_    r 

•hd  to  £s  labours,  before  the  work  was  com-  ^^"^^  y^"  *^'"^  »^'  my  Duck  :  (for  the  fau 

pleted.    We  are  not  informed  of  the  year  when  xr_    ^/""*^**^?^r  . 
this  event  I 
before  l68l 
hissoiis-in- 

whospared  neither  expense  nor  labour  to  have  it  And  after  half  a 'dozen   stanzas    more,   i 

finished  in  the  best  manner,  and  securing  proper  which,  with  great  ingenuity  and  delicacy,  an 

asistants  for  that  purpose.     Besides  the  New  yet  in  a  manner  that  expresses  a  sincere  afiec 

Syatemofthe  Mathematics,  &c.  in  two  volumes,  tion,  shehas  played  u|)on  our  author's  naro< 

5uarto,  above-mentioned,  sir  Jonas  published,  ^e  conclndes  with  the  following  lines  : 

Lrithmetw,  in  two  books,  viz   VuImt  Arith-  You  may  wonder,  my  giri,  who  this  dear  on 

nettc,  and  Algebra.    To  which  are  added,*two  can  be                j  ^    ' 

treatises,  the  one  a  new  Contemplation  Geo-  Whose  merit  can  boast  such  a  conquest  as  mc 

mttncal,upontheovalfigure^lledthe£lhpsis;  But  you  shan't  know  his  name,  thi'I  toldyoi 

ttie  other,  the  two  first  Books  of  Mydoigtus,  before 

his  Conical  Sections  analyzed,  l660,  octavo ;  jt  begins  w'ith  an  M,  but  I  dare  not  say  Mow 

A  Mathematical   Compendium;   or,   useful  ^ 

Vractiees  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  As-  In  the  year  1763  Mr.  Moore  commenced  i 

Mmony*  Geognphyrand  Navigation,  te.  ko,  weekly  miscellaneous  paper,  tntitled  the  WorI( 

the  fooith  dtttioa  of  which  is  dated  in  VfOS,  by  Adam  Fiti-Adam  -,  in  which  uaderukioi 
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bewas  assisted  by  lord  Chesterfield  with  some  wish  for  the  sake  of  their  inteKst  to  edneeal^ 

esaaj%.    This  paj^r  was  collected  into  Tolumes*  and  therefore  consider  it  as  hieh  treason  Tot 

and  Mr.  Moore  died  soon  after.  any  one  to  reveal.    The  next  of  our  author's 

Moore  cPhillp),  rector  of  Kirk-bridge,  and  works  which  we  shall  mention  is  his  Zelueo. 

tihaplain  of  Dnuglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man»  was  This  performance   abounds  with  man^  in« 

the  lotimatefriendof  the  apostolic  Dr.  Wilson,  teresting  events,  but  its  chief  tendency  is  di« 

bishop  of  that  see,  whose  funeral  sermon  he  rected  towards  the  education  of  jrouth,  as  it 

maehed.    He  revised  the  translation  of  the  fully  evinces  the  fatal  effects  resultmg  from  nn«» 

Bible  into  the  Manks  language :  and  died  uni-  controuled  passion  on  the  part  of  a  darling  son; 

vcfsally  bekyvrd  in  1783.  and  uncondittonat  compliance  on  that  of  a  fond 

Mooas  (Dr.  John),  was  bom  at  Stirling  in  mother.    While  drawing  the  character  of  hH 

1730,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  hero,  the  author  considers  himself  employed  in 

He  remained  for  a  considerable  period  at  Gl&s-  *'  tracing  the  windings  of  vice,  and  delineating 

gow;  but  when  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  .  the  disgusting  features  of  villany."    Thisstor^ 

year,    an  incident  occurred  that  gave  a  new  is  calculated  rather  to  affect  the  reader  witn 

turn  CO  his  ideas,  and  opened  new  pursuits  and  horror,  than  warn  him  by  example ;  it  abounds^ 

Mtiiatfons  to  a  mind  naturally  active  and  inqui-  however,  with  incident,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 

sitive.     James  Geor^,  duke  of  Hamilton,  a  that  a  character  so  atrocious  as  that  of  Zeluoo 

yooM  nobtenun  oi  great  promise,  beiug  af-  never  existed  in  life,  and  is  only  to  be  me| 

fcctcd  with  a  comsumptive  disorder,  in  I76&,  with  in  the  pages  of  a  novel.     A  great  and  im- 

^*e  ^a*  attended  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  al-  portant  event,  no  less  than  that  of  the  French 

^"^  spoken  of  this  youth  in  terms  of  the  revolution,  now  occupied  the  minds  and  writ* 

hiriiest  admiration ;  but  as  his  malady  baffled  ings  of  the  literary  world.    Dr.  Moore,  in^ 

all  the  efforts  of  medicine,  he  yielded  to  his  stead  of  surveying  it  at  a  distance,  like  the 

pressure,  altera  lingering  illness,  in  the  fifteenth  bulk  of  mankmd,  was  lucky  enopsh  tocon» 

yru  of  his  age.     This  event,   which  Mr.  template  a  most  critical  portion  of  it  on  the 

Mooie  record«l,  U»ether  with  the  extraoidi-  spot.    After  his  return  to  England  in  17^3  he 

nan  endowments  ot  his  patient,  on  his  tomb  beean  to  arrange  his  materials,  and  in  I796 

ilk  ihe  burying-place  at  Hamilton,  led  to  a  published  A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progress 

moie  iBuaiate  connection  with  this  noble  fa-  of  the  Fiench  Revolution,  in  2  volumes,  Svo*. 

mil^   iTbe    late  duke  of  Hamilton  being,  dedicated  to   the  duke  of  Devonshire.      H^ 

like  kit  brother,  of  a  sickly  constitution,  his  begins  with  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  enda 

mocber,thedachessof  A rgyfe,  determined  that  i^'ith  the  execution  of  the  royal  family.    Ift 

he  ihoold  travel  in  company  with  some  gen-  I796  appeared  Edward:  various  Views  of  Ho^ 

dezBao,  who  to  a  knowledge  of  medicine  added  tnan  Nature,  taken  from  Life  and  Manners 

an  acquaintance  with  the  continent.    Both  chiefly  in  England.     In  1800,   Dr.  Moore 

these  qualities  were  united  in  the  person  of  published  his  Mordaunt,  being  Sketches  of 

Dr.  Moore,  who  by  this  time  had  obtained  the  Life,   Characters,  and    Mannera  in   varioot 

degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  university  of  Glaa-  Countries,  including  the  Memoirs  of  a  French 

pm.    They  accordingly  set  out  together,  and  Lady  of  Quality,  m  2  volumes,  8vo.    Thii 

they  spent  a  period  of  no  less  than  five  years  chiefly  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by 

abrma,dnring  which  they  vLvted  France,  Italy,  the  hon.  John  Mordaunt,  while  confined  to 

Swttxerland,  and  Germany.    On  their  return,  his  couch  at  Vevay,  in  Switzerland,  giving  an 

in  I778f  Dr.  Moore  brouj^ht  his  family  from  account  ofwhat  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  Germany, 

Glasgow  to  London,  and  in  the  course  of  the  France,  Portugal,  &c.    The  work  itself  comes 

next  jear  appeared  the  fruits  of  his  travels,  in  under  no  precise  head,  being  neither  a  lamanee, 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  nor  a  novel,  nor  travels:  tne  most  proper  titte 

Switaerhnd,  and   Gennany,   in  2  vols.  Avo.  would  perhaps  be  that  of  Recollections.    Dr. 

Two  jean  after,  in  1 78 1 ,  ne  published  a  con-  Moore  died  at  Richmond,  early  in  the  year  1809; 

tiniuUon  of  the  same  work,  in  two  additional  MOORING,  the  act  of  confinine  and  se^- 

voluoies,  Entitled,  A  View  of  Society  and  Man-  curing  a  ship  in  a  particular  station,  by  chains 

nen  in  Italy.    Having  spent  so  large  a  portion  or  cables,  wnich  are  either  fastened  to  the  ad- 

of  his  time  either  in  Scotland  or  on  the  con-  jacent  shore,  or  to  anchors  in  the  bottom.    A 

linent,  he  could  not  expect  suddenly  to  attain  ship  may  be  either  moored  by  the  head,  or  b^ 

an  extensive  practice  in  the  capital ;  perhaps,  the  head  and  stem :  that  is  to  say,  she  may  be 

indeed,   his    travels    and  literary  recreations  secured  by  anchors  before  her,  without  any 

rendered  him  averse  from   engaging  in  the  behind  :  or  she- may  have  anchors  out,  both 

harry,  bustle,  and  intrigue,   incident  to  the  before  and  behind  her ;  or  her  cables  may  be 

profcnion  of  a  London  physician }  he  how-  attached  to  posts,  rings,  or  moorings,  which 

erer  was,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  consulted  answer  the  same  purpose. 

by  hb  particular  friends.    As  if  to  prove,  how-  Moorikcs,  in  sea-Ian^uage,  are  usually  ah 

(▼er,  that  he  was  neither  unworthy,  nor  in-  assemblage  of  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles,  laid 

apable  of  employment,  in  1785  he  published  athwart  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  hlhren  16  ride 

Us  Medical  Sketches,  a  work,  like  all  his  other  the  shipping  contained  therein.    The  anchoi% 

prodnciioos,  favourably  received ;  he  is,  how-  employed  on  this  occasion  have  rarely  more 

ever,  supposed  to  have  given  some  ofience  to  than  one  fluke,  which  is  sunk  in  the  watefr 

tfewoarrow-mtnded  men  among  his  brethren^  near  low-water  mark.    Two  anchors  being 

V  tbediscloiare  of  certain  arcoM  which  they  fixed  in  thU  menoer  in  the  oppmite4de  of  tm 
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fiver,  are  fumiahed  with  a  chain  extending  To  Mope,  v,  a.  To  make  s|)ini1eas ;  tod^ 

across  iromone  to  the  other.     Iti  the  middle  prive  of  natural  jx)wers  {Locke). 

of  the  chain  is  a  large  square  link,  whosclower  Mope-eyld.     o.      Blind    of    oae    oe 

cud  terminates  in  a  swivel,  which  turtis  round  (Ainsworih). 

ill ^he  chain  as  about  an  axis,  whenever  the  MO'PPET.  Mo'psey.  s.   A  puppet  mide 

ship  veers  about  with  the  change  of  the  tide,  of  jags,  as  a  mop  is  made;  a  fondling  luaie 

To  this  swivel-link  are  attachui  the  bridles,  fora^irl  {Dry den). 

which  are  short  pieces  of  cable  well  served,  MOPSOPIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Atlicas, 

whose  up()er  ends  are  drawn  into  the  ship  at  from  Mopsus,  one  of  its  kings. 

the  moormg-porta,  and  afterwards  fastened  to  MOPSL'S,    a  celebrated   prophet,   50d  cf 

the  niasts  or  cable-bolts.     A  great  number  of  Manloand  Apollo  during  the  Trojan  war.  A 

moorings  of  this  sort  are  fixed  in  the  harbours  jealousy  subsisted  between  Mopsus  and  Cul- 

adjacent  to  the  king*s  dock-yards,  as  Deptford,  char,  the  soothsayer,  respecting  their  bkill  in 

Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.  divination.     A  trial  wa»  then  agreed  upon,  ia 

MO'ORISH.   MooRY.    a,   (from  moor,)  which  the  inferiority  of  the  prophetic  knoH> 

f  ennv  ;  marshy  j  watery  (Hale),  ledge  was  fully  manifested.    Calchas  confix.! 

MOORS,     b^  MoKOCCo.  his   ignorance,   and  died    by  excess  of  {^rtw*f 

Moors,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  officers  like  which  his  defeat  produced  ;  and  Mopsus,  ufur 

the  bailiffs  of  hundreds  in  England.  death,  was  ranked  among  the  gods. — 3.  Ao* 

MOORSIIEDABAD,  acity  of  Hindoosua  other  prophet,  a  son  of  Ampyx  and  Chlons, 

Proper,  the  capital  of  Bengal  before  ihc  csiab-  born  at  Titaressa  in  Thessaty.    He  w»s  ilie 

Jishment  of  the  English  power.     It  is  seated  prophet  and  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts,  ^uJ 

on  the   western  arm  of  the    Ganges,    120  dieo  at  his  return  from  Colchis  bj  the  bite  of 

miles  N.  of  Calcutta.     Lon.  88.  28  E.  lat.  a  serpent  In  Libya. 

S4.  15  N.  MORABIN  (James),    a  learned  French- 

MOOSE,  in  raastiolog^.    See  Cervus.  man,  who  died  at  Paris  in   17^*2.    He  pub- 

MOOT,  farmed   either    from    the    Saxon  lished  a  life  of  Cicero,  and  translated  some  of 

meian,  gemelan,  meeting;  or  from  the  French  that  writer's  works,  also  those  ofBoctiac. 

mo/,  word,  a  difficult  case,  or  question,  argued  MOR^  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cla^«  '.ri- 

by  the  students  of  iuns  of  court,  by  way  of  andria,  order  monog)'nia.Corolsix-pcul!et!i'.>e 

exercise.  three  inner  petals  expanding,  narrower  i  ^ux.-i 

MOOTER,  in  the  dock-yards,  the  person  three-clcfi.  Seventeen  species,  for  the  mos: ;  art 

who  forms  and   smooths    the  tree-naaU  for  Cape  plants,  herbaceous,  with  bulbous,  tuUr- 

use.  ous  routs,  and    flowers    resembling  the  wis. 

MOOTING,  the  chief  exercise  of  the  stu-  Most  of  them  contribute  largely  to  the  beai.;/ 

dents  in  the  inns  of  courts  being  the  arguing  of  a  green-house,  and  may  be  oropagatcd  iu  ^r 

of  cases,  which  youn^  utter  barristers,  &c.  about  August  by  ofTseu,  parted,  rooib  or  sectis. 

perform  at  appointed  limes,  the  better  to  ena-  See  Botany,  PI.  cxxxviii. 

Lie  them  for  practice,  and  the  defence  of  their  MORAI,  the  name  given  at  Otahclte  lo  the 

clients  causes.  South   Sea  to  the  burial-grounds  which  :n 

Such  as,  from  their  learning  and  standing,  alio  places  of  worship. 

arc  called  by  the  benchers  toar^^ue  moot-cases^  MO'RAL,  a.  (tnoral,  Fr.  moraUs,  Lrtln) 

are  sometimes  called  utter  barristers;  the  rest,  1.  Kelaling  to  the  practice  of  men  toward c:ch 

who,  for  want  of  experience,  &c,  arc  not  ad-  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  criminal,  p'd 

milted,  arc   by  some  called   inner  barristers,  or  bad  {Hooker),  2,  Reasoning  or  in<traciirg 

Tlie  place  where  tlic  moot-cases  were  argued  with  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  {Shnbl>(c^'y 

was  anciently  called  a  moot-hall.  3.  Popular  ;  such  as  is  known  or  admitted  ift 

In  the  inus  of  court  there  is  a  bailifTor  sur-  the  general  business  of  life  {Tillotson), 

vcyor  of  the  moot*,  yearly  chosen  by  the  bench  Mo'r  AL.  5.  1.  Morality  ;  practice  or  d^" 

to  appoint  the  moot-men  for  the  inns  of  chan-  trine  of  the  .duties  of  life  (P»t(7r).  2.  The  d^jc- 

eery,  and  to  keep  account  cf  performance  of  trine  inculcated  by  a  fiction;  the  accomrooda- 

exercises,  bot!i  there  and  in  the  house.  tion  of  a  fable  lo  iform  the  morals  (Stci/l)' 

MOOT-MEN,  arc  those  who  argue  moct-  To  Mo'r  al.  ».  «.  (from  the  adjective.}  To 

cases.  moralize  :  not  in  use  {Shakspeare), 

Out  of  these  moot-men  are  chosen  readers  Moral  philosophy  has   been  defintH 

for  the  inns  ofchaTJccry ;  where,  in  term-time,  the  fcience  of  manners  or  duty;  which  it  trac» 

and  in  vacations,  they  ar^ue  cases  in  the  pre-  from  man's  nature  and  condition,  and  ihcwit 

sence  of  attorneys  arul  clei  ks.  tcrminare  in  his  liappinesa.  ^          ,      ,  _  h«* 

MOP.  s.    (moppa,  Wel>h.)    1.    Pieces    of  ^  Vj^nouswnters,  both  ancient  and  mo^^^ 

cloth,  or  Incks  of  wo<;i,  fixe.1  to  a  lone,  handle,  ^^^^af  pw"oiX"^^^^              ^InTlhTtf^ 

with  which  niaids  clean  the  floors  (^^iA).  2.  ^^^^  ^ ^  that  ia^Dod.ley'^  Preceptor  (whichh- 

A  wry  mouih  made  m  contempt  ySknkspeare).  j^^^  inserted  in  many  o(  our  Encyclopwh**), 

To  Mop.    o.  a.  (from  tlie  noun.)  To  rub  that  by  Mr.  Grove,  and  the  one  by  the  Uiev<- 

with  a  mop.  ncrable  Dr.  Paley.    This  laiter  mentioned  <«y»«e* 

To  Mop.  i*.  n.  (from  moth,)  To  make  wry  is  open  to  some  strong  objectiooi,  on  sccooni 

mouths  in  contempt  (Shakspeare),  of  it«  author's  leaning  too  much  on  the  P"/:T|f 

To  MOPE.  0.  «.  To  be  stupid  ;  to  drowse;  of  expediency :  yet  it  is  on  many  acconnri  hi^J 

to  be  ia  a  con&Unt  day-dieam  {Rowe).  valuable,    we  therefore,  instead  of  procflo^l 
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iny  trade  remarks  on  a  subject  which  requires 
ic'jch  time  to  reduce  into  a  comprehensive  and 
sttisfictorj  system,  shall  lay  before  our  readers  Mr. 
Lri^ce's  copious  analysis  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
H\ey. 

Moral  pkilosaphif 

Is  the  sctcDce  which  teaches  men  their  duty, 
U'i  Ae  reasons  of  it.      B.  I.e.  1. 

T^xmiesof  life  may  be  deficient,  or  ill  applied. 

These  rales  arc  the  law— of  honour — of  the 
lind—of  scripture. 

The  fm  bein^  constructed  by  people  of  fashion 
to  hdia^e  their  intercourse  with  one  another, 
brcan  whatever  indu licence  of  the  passions  does 
not  intemipt  that  intercourse.     B.  1.  c.  9. 

JtitguUtes  the  duties  only  betwixt  equals. 

Omits  thoie  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  infe* 
ncn. 

The  second  omits  duties  which  are  not  objects 
of  coiDpu.Uion.     B.  ?.  c.  S.  s.  1. 

Ftnnits  to  go  unpunished  crimes  which  cannot 
U  dffined.    S.  2. 

if  otherwise,  it  would  be  inconsistettt  with 
uoedoiD. 

The  thinl  contains  general  rules  of  piety.     B.  1 . 

Putie&lar  iostuices  useless,  because  innumer- 

ihk. 

Itprestippotes  a  knowledge  of  natural  justice. 

The  object  of  the  scriptures  is  to  enforce  prac- 
^Vf  ocw  sanctions,  and  a  greater  certainty. 

Heacttbeydo  not  supersede  the  use  of  this 
vieoce,  Mr,  their  end  being  considered,  are  they 
UDperfect 

Moral  serue.    B.  \,  c,  5. 

^^^littkr  it  ex':sts  cannot  be  found  by  experiment. 
Arguments  fur  its  existence. 

m  We  approve  or  disapprove  certain  actions 
vidwst  deUbcration. 

^  This  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  uni- 
^  iQ.i  anivcrsaU 

A^inst  it.  Ist.  This  uniformity  of  sentiment 
^  oct  pervade  all  nations. 

Sd.  Approbation   cf   particular  conduct  arises 

fifwni  sense  of  its  advantages. 

The  idea  continues  when  the  motive  no  longer 
Oists. 

Receives  strength  from  authority,  imitation,  &c. 
The  efficacy  of  imitation  is  most  observable  in 

children. 

3(L  There  tie  no  maxims  universally  true,  but 
**^  to  circumstances. 

♦th.  There  c^n  be  no  idea  without  an  object, 
»d  instinct  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the 

obicct 

.  No  dependence  on  the  moral  sense  in  reason- 
wgt  because  scarce  distinguishable  from  prejudice 
ind  habit. 

Coold  carry  with  it  no  authority,  because  every 

tt»n  would  be  his  own  judge. 

Jfuman  hapfdnett. 

Ijippy  is  a  relative  term.     B-  1.  c. 

Hippmess  does  not  consist  in 

1«  Pleasures  of  sense, 

Kccaose  they  are  of  short  duration  at  the  time ; 

5^>«e  they  cloy  by  repetition ; 

wcause  eagerness  for  intense  delighu   takes 
way  reliih  for  others, 
pj  jj^  »^Jeciions  arc  valid  independent  of  loss 

•.  u  J"*?"?*^®**  fr<^  c^»l«  which  VG  without, 
»UbOBr,Jtc 


Because  the  mind'must  be  employed. 

Hence  pain  is  sometimes  a  rcliei  to  ibe  uneasi« 
ncss  of  vacuity. 

3d.  In  greatness,  or  elevated  station,         *" 

Because  the  highest  in  rank  are  not  happiestf 
and  so  in  proportion* 

Because  superiority,  where  there  is  no  competi-* 
tlon,  is  seldom  conrempltted. 

Happiness  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  apparent 
happiness  of  mankind,  which  consists  in 

1st.  1*he  exercise  of  the  social  afltctions, 
^  3d.  The  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  body  of 
mind  for  an  engaging  end. 

Because  there  b  no  happiness  without  some« 
thing  to  hope  for. 

Those  pleasures  are  most  valuable  which  are 
most  productive  of  engagement  in  the  pursuit. 

Therefore  endeavours  after  happiness  in  a  fu« 
ture  state  produce  greatest  happiness  in  this 
world, 

3d.  In  a  prudent  constitution  of  habits. 

Hubits  of  themselves  are  much  the  same,  be* 
cause  what  is  habitual  becomes  nearly  indifferent; 

Therefore  those  habits  are  best,  which  allow  of 
indulgence  in  the  deviation  from  them. 

Hence  that  should  not  be  chosen  as  a  habiti 
which  ought  to  be  a  refreshment. 

Hence  by  a  perpetual  change  the  stock  of  hap- 
piness is  soon  exhausted. 

4th.  In  health. 

Because  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  every 
pleasure. 

Because  itself  is  a  pleasure,  perhaps  the  sole 
happiness  of  some  animals. 

From  the  above  account  follow  two  conclusions. 

1st.  Happiness  appears  to  be  pretty  equally  dis- 
tributed. 

'id.  Vice  has  no  advantage  over  virtue  with  re- 
spect to  this  world's  happiness.  » 

Virtut 

"  Is  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to 
"  the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting 
"  happiness."     B.  I.e. 7. 

It  may  be  divided  into  duties  towards  God^  to^ 
wards  others,  and  towacds  ourselves. 

General  obsenatiom, 

1st.  Mankind  act  more  from  habit  than  reflec* 
tion.     B.  I.e.  7. 

We  know  it  from  experience. 

This  mode  of  acting  best  suits  the  exigjcncies  of 
life. 

•  Therefore  virtue  consists  in  forming  proper  ha- 
bits. 

Hence  whatever  tends  to  a  good  habit  is  to  be 
done  for  that  reason,  and  vice  versa, 

2d.  The  Christian  religion  has  not  ascertained 
the  precise  quantity  of  virtue  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

Because  impossible  to  be  expressed  or  limited; 

Hence  rewards  and  punishments  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  our  deeds. 

These  general  potitiom  may  be  adoaneed  .* 

1st.  A  state  of  happiness  cannot  be  expected  by 
those  who  are  conscious  of  no  moral  or  religious 
rule. 

Because,  if  so,  religion,  both  natural  and  rooial, 
would  be  useless. 

8d.  By  those  who  reserve  to  themselves  the 
practice  of  any  particular  sin. 

Because  all  commands  stand  alike  on  the  au- 
thority of  God, 
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Because  such  altowaoce  would  tolence  e?ery 
»icc. 

Because  scripture  excludes  such  hope. 

9d.  A  stale  cf  uoprofitabieuesswiU  be  punished; 

Because  so  laid  dovfa  in  scripture. 

4th.  Where  a  question  of  conduct  is  doubtfuJ^ 
we  are  bound  to  uke  the  safe  side, , 

Because  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  tin. 

Moral  obligation. 

Moralists  all  coincide  in  prescribing  the  same 
rules  of  conduct,  but  differ  in  the  reasons  why  we 
are  obliged  to  pursue  such  conduct.    B.  8.  c.  1. 
.    A  man  is  obliged  when  he  is  urged  by  a  violent 
motive  resulting  from  the  command  of  another* 

B.  3.  c.  8. 

Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?  B.  8.  c.  3, 

Because  urged  by  a  violent  motive  (fear  of  pu- 
nishment after  death)  resulting  from  command  of 
another  (Qod.) 

N.  B.  Punishments  after  death  taken  for  grant- 
ed.    B.  3  c.  3.  a.  2. 

To  inquire  what  is  our  duty  is  to  inquire  what 
Is  the  wilt  of  God.     B  *2.  c.  4. 

Which  may  be  found, 

1  St,  By  bis  expre^^s  declaration  in  scripture. 

3d.  By  the  light  of  nature. 

By  which  inquiring  into  the  tendency  of  an  ac- 
tion to  promote  or  diminish  the  general  happi- 
ness, we  find  the  will  of  God.    B.  3.  c.  4. 

N.  B«  Actions  are  to  be  considered  here  in  the 
abstract.    Note,  c.  6. 

The  Divine  Benevolence. 

Ood  wishes  the  happiness  of  man.    B.  3.  c.  5. 

For  he  did  not  wish  man's  misery ; 

Because  he  might  have  made  every  object  of- 
fensive, which  he  has  not* 

He  was  not  indifferent  about  it ; 

Because,  if  so,  all  things  came  by  chance. 

The  world  is  full  of  contrivances,  which  shew 
design. 

Tliese  contrivances  (br  beneficial  purposes ; 

Liable  to  evil,  but  not  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose* 

UtUity. 

Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.    B.  3.  c.  6. 

The  utility  of  a  moral  rule  constitutes  the  obli- 
gation of  it. 

This  is  to  be  judged  of  by  general  rules.  B.  2. 
c7. 

Because  actions  are  expedient  or  not  according 
to  their  general  consequences.    B.  2.  c.  8. 

0/  7iiv;.t. 

Right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal.    B.  3^.  c.  9. 

Therefore  right  signifies  **  consistent  with  the 
will  of  God.*'    C.  9.  and  4. 

Right  is  a  quality  of  persons  or  of  actions.  C.  9. 

Rights  of  persons  are  natural  or  adventitious, 
sltena^le,  or  unalienable,  perfect,  or  imperfect, 
CIO. 

Natural  rights  would  belong  to  a  man,  although 
no  civil  government  subsisted,  as  right  to  life,  &c. 

Adventitious  would  not,  as  right  of  a  general 
over  his  soldiers,  &c. 

Some  rights  are  alienable,  as  of  property,  kc. 

C.  10.  s.  3. 

Some  unalienable,  as  of  husband  orer  wife,  &c. 

Rights  are  perfect,  which  may  be  asserted  by 
force,  as  right  to  life,  &c.    C.  10.  s.  3. 

Imperfect  may  not|  m  ri^ht  of  a  bcnefiictor  to 
gnititade,  fce. 


Because  indeterminate. 

Therefore  to  assert  tbem  by  force  is  incon 
ent  with  the  general  happiness,  that  is  the  wil 
God.    a  3.  c.  4. 

Imperfection  of  a  right  refers  only  to  foroi 
assertion,  not  at  all  to  the  obligation  of  a  right 

General  rights  of  mankind  are  tttose,  wl 
belong  to  the  species  collectively.     B.  2.  c.  11 

These  are, 

1.  A  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth'     5.  1. 
Because  provided  for  us  by  God. 

2.  A  right  to  the  flesh  of  animals.     S.  S. 
Because  given  by  authority  of  God  for  sup] 

of  life. 

Therefore  all  waste  or  misapplication  of  the 
sin. 

Hence  nothing  should  be  exclusive  prope 
which  can  conveniently  be  common,  and  vice  ve 

The  right  of  extreme  necessity.     S.  3. 

As  a  right  to  use  or  destroy  another's  propc 
if  necessary  to  our  preservation. 

Because  division  of  property  was  not  institu 
to  operate  to  the  destruction  of  any. 

JnsiHutian  qf  prcperty.     B,  3.  e.  3. 

Advantages  of  it. 
Increases  the  produce  of  th:  earth*     S.  I. 
Preserves  it  to  maturity.    S.  3. 
Prevents  contests.     S.  3. 
Improves  conveniency  of  living.     S.  4. 

Hvgjht  of  property  in  land 

Not  founded  on  the  tacit  consent  of  mankii 
B.  3.  c.  4. 

Because  silence  is  not  consent  where  a  pers 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 

Not  founded  on  labour  being  mixed  with  it ; 

Because  this  is  just,  only  when  the  value  of  (I 
labour  is  proportional  to  the  value  of  the  thing, ' 
where  the  thing  derives  its  value  from  the  labov 

This  plea  will  not  give  right  in  perpetuity ; 

Nor  will  it  hold  in  taking  possession  of  a  tia 
of  land  as  a  navigator. 

The  lint  right  of  ownership  arises  from  the  n. 
tural  right  of  man  to  appropriate  to  his  own  u* 
what  he  stands  in  need  of.  B.3.  c.  10.  s.  1.- 
B.  3.  c.  4. 

This  will  justify  property  only  as  far  as  a  pro\ 
sion  for  natural  exigencies. 

The  real  foundation  of  our  right  is  the  "  law  * 
the  land  **    B.  3.  c.  4. 

Property  is  established  by  the  will  of  Got 
B.  3.  c.  3. 

Land  cannot  be  divided  into  property  withou 
the  regulation  of  the  law  of  the  land.     B.  3.  c^ 

Therefore  so  to  regulate  it  is  **  consistent  wit! 
the  will  of  God." 

Hence  right  to  property  in  land  does  not  depen* 
on  the  manner  of  the  original  acquisition.  Or  oi 
the  expediency  of  the  law. 

Of  these  principles  a  bad  use  may  be  made. 

But  he  is  guilty  in  fora  conscientise^  who  abide 
not  by  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

N.  B.  Property  may  be  regarded  as  the  princi 
pal  subject  of  the  determinate  relative  duties. 

Awnifes.    B.  3.  c.  5. 

The  obligation  of  them  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  it  to  the  well-being  and  existence  of  society.  S.  I 

They  are  to  be  interpreted  in  thesenK  In  whid! 
the  proroiser  wu  ponfcioos  t|tc  pcomitce  received 
tbem.    S.  3, 
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m  9Bf  odicr  Muse  they  woaM  be  cqui- 


ABoetbe  obl^Uioa  depends  on  the  eipccti- 
sasaoitdL 

IWniac  ctcic  pnnnises  are  binding. 

?aoasBare  oot  binding, 

'x  Wbere  tbt  performance  is  impossible.  S.  9. 

VtiiepeBiBcr  knows  this  at  the  time  of  pro- 
ex.  aeoises  an  espectation  which  he  knows 
^Ji^epvtiiij,  that  is,  breaks  a  promise. 

)L  ?s9c  dw  performance  is  unlawful ; 
kziKite  promiscr  was  under  a  prior  obligi- 

^rssMitiaiy. 

To^  whether  the  unlawfulness  was  known 
«&, arses  at  the  time  of  the  promise,  or  not. 

r^suri  of  a  sin,  when  committed,  ought  to 

^:n8x  per&rmance  of  the  promise  does  not 

:^:9ctksio. 

i  ^sase  is  binding,  if  it  be  lawful,  when  de- 
t£xf,  d:oa^  it  were  not  so  at  the  time  of  pro- 

-% 

■  irisoe  b  not  nnlawful,  when  it  produces  no 
~  ''rTosd  iirfiac  would  have  taken  place  had 

'T.i»c  never  been  made; 

'cTiijt  the  public  lose  nothing  by  the  promise, 
*^'J5fT could  have  gained  nothing  without  it. 

'  '*'t2ie  ibey  contradict  a  former  promise ; 
I'crrv  the  performance  is  then  unlawful. 
<-  M^re  acceptance; 

■'ase  no  eipectation  has  been  voluntarily 
'•^ 

"^  Which  are  released  by  promisee. 

"^  is  cmam  cases,  where  they  are  erroneous. 

*■:  Which  were  made  in  fear ; 

'^i^^^sx  the  general   coasequences  woald   be 

TiA  U)  t&ankind. 

'^  sie  under  the  same  laws  as  promises. 
^'ii^sh  the  violation   of  them   shews  want 
<2Tacnce  to  the  Supreme  Being;    the  per- 
"cfiz  of  them,  where  they  become  uhlawful, 

'"'Snatcr. 

^eatnct  is  a  mutual  promise.   B.  3.  c.  6. 
"kidore  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  man- 

Cmtroeff  qf  sale.    C.  7. 

^  idkr  is  bound  to  discover  the  faults  of 
•tea  sells; 

1^  the  buyer  did  not  expect  them.     C.  6, 
hm^  bad  money  is  an  article  of  this  kind, 
^^tndfinian  is  bound  to  sell  at  market  price; 
«»s«io  expected  by  the  buyer.    C.  6. 
'^^aamble  caaes    must   be   determined   by 


J^ave  the  contiacttng  parties  tacitly  include 
*r«)QGf  custom  as  conditions  of  sale, 

Cutlracis  of  Jkatard, 

Jsidniuage  if  to  be  taken  on  either  side,  which 
^*ittp«ted  by  the  other.    C.  6. 

Cdttrtcti  of  lendhm  offinperty, 

^^  i>  divided  Into  inconsumable  (i.  e.  where 
/j^fSkst  is  itself  to  be  returned),  and  con- 
J***  Ge.  which  can  be  letumed  only  in  kind), 

a&edtt^tcBt  be  lost  or  damiBed*  who  ii  to 

^^^  owiKr  foreieet  the  risk,  he  under- 


*ut; 


implied 


of  the  contiact. 


If  an  estate,  dndng  a  lease,  be  altered  in  it» 
value,  the  hirer  takes  the  consequences  only  of 
those  alterations  which  might  be  expected  by  the 
parties.    C.  6 

Coiitfttcff  eoMCfrfffNg  the  lending  of  money.  B.  S.  r.lO. 

The  prohibition  in  scripture  against  usury  was 
meant  only  for  the  Jews. 

Usury,  that  is,  interest  according  to  the  will  of 
the  lender,  is  agreeable  to  natural  equity. 

It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  under  regula* 
tions,  as  by  that  means  it  will  contribute  to  gene- 
lal  happiness; 

Because  it  checks  the  accumulation  of  wealt^ 
without  industry. 

Because  it  enables  men  to  adventure  in  trade. 

Because  it  enables  the  state  to  borrow. 

Money  borrowed  in  one  cuuntry  and  paid  in  ano- 
ther is  to  be  paid  so  that  the  lender  is  not  the 
sufferer.    C.  G, 

So  if  the  value  of  coin  be  altered, 

A  man  is  bound  to  pay  money^  wt^n  any  law- 
ful method  is  in  his  power ; 

Because  on  this  security  credit  was  given.  B.  3. 
c.  6. 

Imprisonment  of  insolvent  debtors  is  just,  bcin|; 
a  public  punishment  for  a  crime*  0.  3.  c-  1 0. 
B*  %'  c.  8. 

Properly  put  in  the  power  of  the  creditor,  be* 
cause  he  is  most  likely  to  be  vigilant,  and  because 
it  adds  to  his  security. 

It  is  unjust  in  the  creditor  to  imprison  an  un- 
fortunate debtor ; 

Because  he  punishes  where  there  is  no  crime 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Contractt  of  service.    B.3,c.  11. 

The  master's  authority  extends  no  farther  than 
the  terms  of  the  contract  will  justify. 

Contracts  of  service  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  promises  are. 

Rales  of  custom  are  tacit  conditions  of  tht  con- 
tract. 

The  master  is  responsible  for  every  thing  done 
6y  a  servant  under  the  general  authority  commit- 
ted to  him. 

Because  people  act  with  the  servant  under  this 
expectation. 

To  give  a  bad  servant  a  good  character  is  cri- 
minal. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  equally,  if  not  more  crimi- 
nal. 

A  master  is  obliged  to  check  vice  in  his  domestics; 

Because  he  has  authority,  which  he  is  ordered 
by  scripture  to  use  for  that  purpose. 

Contrasts  tf  labour. 
Commisnons,    ^.  3.  e.  12. 

Whoever  undertakes  another's  business,  pro- 
mises to  employ  the  same  care  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  his  own,  and  no  more. 

These  cases  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  pro- 
mises ate.    Vid.  b.  3.  c  5. 

Partnership.,    C.  IS. 

Binding  in  the  same  'respects  as  all  contracts^ 
that  is,  promises. 

Division  of  stock  must  depend  on  custom  or 
agreement 

According  to^natural  equity  the  profits  should  be 
divided  between  the  labouring  parmer,  and  him 
who  provides  money,  in  the  proportioo  of  iatereat 
of  money  to  the  wages  of  labour. 
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OJfvcet.     a  14. 

In  offices,  as  fellowships  of  colleges,  Ste.  a  man 
performs  his  doty  who  perforins  what  bit  elcctora 
expected  of  him. 

Because  this  was  the  expectation  on  both  sides 
at  the  time  of  contract. 

An  office  may  not  be  discharged  by  a  deputy, 

Ist  Where  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  particn« 
lar  abilities  of  the  person  elected. 

2d.  Where  the  custom  hinders. 

3d.  Where  the  duty  from  its  nature  cannot  be 
so  well  performed  by  a  deputy* 

4th.  Where  to  employ  deputies  from  general 
consequences  would  be  bad,  as  in  the  army. 

Non-residenee  of  parochial  clergy  docs  not  fall 
under  these  heads. 

Revenues  of  the  church  are  a  common  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  national'  religion. 

So  to  be  judged  of  in  its  distiibution. 

liet.    C.  15. 

A  Vie  is  a  breach  of  promise ;  because  in  dis- 
oourse  there  is  a  tacit  promise  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  general  consequences  of  lying  are  bad : 

Because  confidence  is  necessary  to  the  inter- 
course of  society. 

Hence  "■  white  lies'*  are  not  entirely  innocent. 

(They  habitually  lead  to  others  of  a  darker 
complexion.) 

Hence  too  piovt  frauds,  though  meant  to  do 
good,  are  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies,  and 
therefore  not  criminal. 

1st.  Where  no  one  is  deceived,  as  in  novels,  &c. 

2d.  Where  no  inconvenience  results  from  the 
want  of  confidence  in  such  cases,  as  where  you  tell 
a  falsehood  to  a  roadman,  a  robber,  &c. 

Upon  this  principle  we  may  deceive  an  enemy 
by  feints,  spies,  &.c.  in  war. 

But  by  no  means  in  treaties,  truces^  &c. 

Any  wilful  (icctit  is  a  lie. 

A  man  may  oct  a  lie. 

There  are  lies  of  omission,  as  where  you  con- 
ceal part  of  the  truth. 

Oaths.     C.  16. 

Forms  of  oaths  vary  in  difiiercnt  countries.  S.  1. 

The  signification  is  the  same,  viz.  the  calling  of 
God  to  wiiness.    S.  2. 

Our  Saviour's  words  concerning  oaths  relate  not 
to  judicial,  but  wanton  oaths.    S.  3. 

Oaths  receive  their  obligations  from  a  belief  that 
God  will  punish  perjury,  which  we  have  reason  to 
think  he  will.    S.  4. 

1.  Because  the  perjurer  implies  a  disbelief  of 
God's  power,  or  contempt  of  it. 

2.  Because  perjury  violates  a  superior  confi- 
dence, and  therefore  it  is  hurtful  in  its  general 
con«equences. 

Hence  a  quaker's  word,  if  broken,  incurs  the 
guilt  of  perjury. 

Promissory  oaths  are  not  binding  where  the 
promise  would  not  be.    Vide  B.  3.  c.  5. 

An  oath  is.designed  for  the  security  of  the  im- 
poser,  tlierefov  it  is  just  "jurare  in  amvmm  im- 
fomntts.** 

Oath  in  toidenee,     C*  17. 

The  witness  swears  to  speak  the  whole  truth. 

Therefore  to  conceal  part  is  perjury. 

Tbifl  oath  ift  not  binding  in  some  caaes  aocord* 
ing  to  th^liw  off  the  laod|  thai  iS|  mimtu  imp0*> 
mnlU. 


OathqfolhgianeB.    CIS. 

Ascertains  not  the  extent  of  the  subject*^  obe« 
dience,  but  the  person  to  whom  it  is  doe. 
The  oath  excludes 

1.  All  intention  to  support  the  claim  of  another. 

2.  All  design,  at  the  time,  of  deposing  tbe  reig»' 
log  prince. 

3.  All  oppoaition  from  private  view*. 

It  permits 

1.  Resistance  to  the  king,  if  beneficial  ta  tile 
community. 

2.  Disobedience  to  unlawful  commands. 

3.  Does  not  require  allegiance  alter  he  is  de- 
posed. 

Oath  againtt  simair§.    C  SO, 

Was  meant  to  restrain  the  patron  of  m  picor  of 
preferment  from  being  influenced  in  his  choice  of 
a  presentee  by  a  bribe  or  any  benefit  to  himself. 

The  law  determines  what  is  simontacai  coo* 
tract. 

1st-  Purchasing  a  benefice  already  vacant. 

2d.  A  clerg}'man  purchasing  the  n^xt  tura  of  a 
benefice  for  himself  directly  or  indir-clly. 

3d.  The  procuring  of  any  prcfcrmii*  by  ceding 
to  the  patron  any  right  or  porti  n  of  pro&t. 

4th.  A  bond  to  resign  upon  demand. 

Oath  to  ohteroe  local  ttatutes.     C,  ^1, 

The  animus  impo  eniis,  that  is,  the  measure  of 
the  juror*s  duty,  seems  to  be  satisfied,  when  tee- 
thing is  omitted,  but  what  from  chao^  cf  cir- 
cumstances the  founder,  it  may  be  presuioct!, 
would  have  dispensed  with. 

To  come  within  th*s  rule,  tbe  inconTcnicacy 
must  be  manifest  by  being  unlawtul,  iniprttCxicA- 
ble,  or  prejudicial  to  the  end  of  the  in'^titution. 

Subu:ription  to  articlet  of  religion.    C.  22. 

The  subscriber's  assent  is  go  itemed  by  the  same 
rule  of  interpretation  as  oaths  are,  that  is,  the 
animus  imt'onentis. 

The  imposer,  whose  intention  is  to  be  satisficj, 
is  the  legislature  ofche  I3th  £!iz. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  legislature  could  expect 
the  assent  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  thai  ia  per- 
petual succession,  to  many  hundreds  of  contro- 
verted proposition?. 

The  inteution  was  to  exclude  frcm  offices  in  the 
church, 

1.  All  abettors  of  popery. 

S.  Ba^ttists,  at  that  time  a  powerful  party  oa 
the  continent. 

3.  The  Puritans,  who  were  hostile  to  an  epis- 
copal constitution. 

4.  In  general  the  members  of  such  leading  »«-?5, 
or  foreign  establishments  as  threatened  to  o>cr* 
throw  our  own. 

Some  limiuiions  of  the  patrons  choice  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  unedifving  contentions  bcw 
twren  neighbouring^  teacbcis,-  or  between  the 
teachers  and  their  congregations. 

This  danger,  if  it  exist,  might  be  obviated  hf 
converting  the  articles  of  faith  into  articles  Jf 
peace. 

WVU.    C.23. 

The  disposal  by  will  of  the  produce  of.pcnon^ 
labour  is  a  natural  right ; 

Because  there  is  no  limit  to  the  contimtanee  oi 
the  right* 

With  respect  to  other  property,  as  of  land,  xh» 
right  is  adventitious; 
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1.  fcesnte  at  the  detth  of  the  possesior  his 
Want  of  it  eeucs.    Vide,  B.  3.  c.  4. 

2.  Because  if  a  mao  possesses  any  right  of 
disposal,  he  possesses  a  ri^jht  of  U'lsposal  for  ever, 
vlitek  iaahavnl. 

Tfaeraforv  thi»  right  is  receired  froai,  and  is  to 
be  r«ralated  by,  the  law  of  the  laod. 

H«Bee,  if  iiiforiaal,  the  will  is  not  binding; 

Bermase  the  eondit»oi»s,  apMi  which  the  right 
m  as  obtained,  were  not  complied  with- 

SwcresttsQ  to  intestates  must  be  regulated  by 
tbe  Uw  </ the  land.  ^ 

T;»efe  are  maay  imptrftet  duiUt  in  respect  to 

le  oalDBg  and  observing  of  wills.    Vide,  B.  1. 

Such  as  respect  the  intention  of  the  deceased. 
loipmtial  lore  of  ebildreo,  &e. 
ProrisioD  for  poor  rclati?es. 

Ckmity,    B,  3.  c.  1.  p.  9. 

Is  the  promoting  of  tbe  happiness  of  our  infc- 
r!Of%  of  duin^  which  there  are  three  principal 
BMhods: 

First  method.  By  tender  treatment  of  our  do- 
Btrssics  aad  dependents.    C.  2. 

It  is  our  interest  j  for  they  will  shew  their  gra* 
fitu^  by  being  serriceablt?,  and  our  obligation  to 
Uksi  is  mnc^h  greater  than  theirs  to  us. 

It  is  our  duty;  because  we  are  forbid  to  dimi« 
vissk  the  mo  of  human  happiness. 

Al\  nnnsiaess   therefore,   ivhich  we  occasion 
wilhrtMi  a  jfost  cause,  is  wrong. 

The  same  is  applicable  to  slaves  I 
Beeanse  bended  on  a  principle  independent  of 
the  eoatiact  of  service. 

Slavery,     C.$, 

b  aa  ohfigation  to  labour  for  another  without 
coQseat  of  tbe  servant. 

Tim  may  arise  from  crimes,  captivity,  or  debt. 

The  continoaace  oogbt  to  be  in  proportion  to 
tkcriae. 

The  slave  trade  can  he  excused  by  none  of 


The  neresany  pleaded  for  it  is  ridiculous. 
The  Christian  scriptnres  interfere  with  no  civil 
isftitotioa,  aad  therefore  not  with  slavery, 
if  tbey  had,  a  belhm  nmU  might  have  ensued. 
This  does  not  argue  against  a  gradual  emanci'* 

H  raethodL    By  professional  assistance.   B.  8. 

This  kind  of  beneficence  is  chiefly  to  be  ex- 
ported from  members  of  the  legislature,  magi*- 
tntcs,  If^l  and  sacerdotal  professions. 

Beeinse  the  law  cannot  provide  for  the  poor  in 
t1>?se  cases,  and  the  rich  can  take  care  of  them- 
idvw. 

Every  profeasional  man  has  it  in  his  power  to 
^  the  greatest  cood  at  the  least  expence. 

3d  method.    Bjr  pecuniary  bounty.    C.  5. 

We  are  obliged  to  bestow  relief  on  tbe  poor.  S.  1. 

(The  uapulse  we  feel  indicates  tbe  divine  inten- 
tion.) 

I.  Because  property  was  divided  that  all  might 
t*ve  a  snificieney.     Vide  B.  9.  c.  4. 
8*  Becaose  the  scripture  enjoins  us  to  bestow 

refief. 

Tbe  Baoner  of  bestowing  it,    S.  S. 
It  is  bet«er  to  give  a  considerable  SWB  axnoiig 
&v,  than  the  ssoia  wok  UBing  many.. 
VOL.vnL 


To  give  to  public  charities  i^  eminently  uwfaf| 
because  in  them  money  goes  farther. 

ludiscrimiuate  relief  to  beggars  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

That  charity  is  most  nsefhl  which  promotet 
induct  ly. 

CImrity  is  not  io  be  kept  secret,  if  by  being 
poblisbed  it  may  be  useful  in  iiifluenciog  other^w 

Few  excuses  fur  not  giving  relief  are  just.  S.  3. 

JwBttHtnttMif 

May  be  distinguished  into  anger  and  revenge. 
B-  3.  c.  6.  p.  2. 

Anger  is  involuntary  in  some  degree.    C.  7, 

Therefore,  if  checked,  is  no  crime. 

Is  sinful,  ifit  ia  suffered  to  continue  long. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  scripture. 

Reflections,  which  may  appease  it,  are  numer^ 
ous. 

Revengi,  C,  8. 

Is  the  infliction  of  pain  on  another,  in  conse« 
quence  of  an  injury  received  from  him,  farther 
than  the  jnst  ends  of  reparation  or  punishment 
require. 

Is  forbidden  by  scripture,  which  forbids  the 
neglec^  even  of  Impcrfeot  duties  towards  an 
enemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  punishment  of  public  of- 
fenders is  permitted, 

Because  iieccsi»ary  to  pttbTic  happiness. 

So,  if  it  be  from  a  good  motive,  correction  of 
vice  is  proper  in  individuals. 

It  is  productive  of  good. 

Witness  the  seclusion  of  bad  women  ftom  tlia 
company  of  women  of  character. 

During,  C.  9. 

As  a  punishment  absurd, 

Becatttw  the  person  offended  may  be  the  luf- 
ferer. 

So  also  as  a  reparation. 

Because  it  does  not  undo  the  injury. 

It  is  complied  with  for  the  sake  of  fashion. 

Regard  for  reputation  will  not  justify  murder. 

in  expostulating  with  the  dnel'itit,  we  have  a 
ri|fht  to  suppose  bis  adversary  to  fail. 

Because  if  he  has  no  right  to  kill,  he  has  no 
right  to  xUtempt  it. 

Where  the  injury  is  forgiven,  and  both  parties 
fight  for  reputation*s  saks,  there  is  no  distinctioo 
between  the  guilt  of  him  who  accepts,  and  him 
who  gives  the  challenge. 

The  law  on  this  bead  is  insufficient^ 

But  opinion  cannot  be  controlled  by  civil  in- 
stitutions; 

Therefore  a  court  of  honour  or  something  simi- 
lar seems  tbe  only  remedy. 

Zir/gal/si,  C.  10.  p.  fi. 

Is  not  inconsistent  with  any  rtile  of  the  gotpel, 
when  it  is  iostituted  with  a  view  to  the  pnt>ito 
good,  or  with  a  view  to  the  ends  of  justice  and 
safety. 

It  becomes  unjust  when  instituted  from  any 
other  motive,  and  when  it  is  eiH'ried  oii  in  any 
manner  that  does  not  most  readily  promote  these 
ends. 

It  is  mir  duty  to  bring  an  offeiHkr  to  punish* 
Bene,  w^m  ii  it  tfonduoivt  lo  the  public  fuedU 

M 
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Graidttdf,  C.  11. 

Tr  a  <lnty,  brraose  the  violation  of  it  would  be 
'I»ernic*io«JS  in  its  ireiioral  conscquenc^-s  ; 

Borause  the  Itjvpof  Opd  ('unn<jt  exiit  without  it. 
It  does  not  »tiperse(lo  other  duties. 

Slander^  C.  12. 

Slander  is  the  pro^incinjj  of  frrntnttous  mischief. 

Spnakin'^'  is  actin.f,  if  the  tuisrhief  and  niotire 
are  f'c  •»am<'. 

Tnitn  may  be  instrumental  to  the  success  of 
m^'.iii'tj. 

If  the  ml  is  had  so  are  the  mean^. 

I'hc  guiit  must  be  measured  by  the  misery  pro- 
duced. 

The  ^uilt  of  inconsiderate  slander  con^^ists  in 
want"  of  ri'jrard  ti»  the  {r^ n<*ral  oonsc-quenccs 

Thcrc'fure  shews  want  of  just  afiection  for  hu- 
man happiness. 


Of  relative  duties »  vih'ch  result  from  the .  cmsBUUion 
oftheseres.     B.3.p.3. 

The  constitution  of  the  sexes  is  the  foundation 
of  marriaife. 

Colinteral  to  the  subject  are  fornication,  seduc- 
tion, adu'tery,  incest,  polygamy,  divorce. 

Consequential  to  it  ate  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
parent  ajid  child. 

Use  of  marriage  institutions.     C.  1. 

They  pro«i»ote 

1st.  The  private  comfort  of  individuals,  especi- 
ally of  feuiiles.    . 

Whatevi-r  promotes  the  hnppiness  of  the  ma- 
jority* is  biiidiiik;  npuii  the  whole. 

Qd.  The  beltrr  pruductiun  of  children,  and 
provision  lor  them. 

3d.  Tht  pfac«i  of  society. 

4lh..  The  better  government  of  society.  S.  4. 
anil  5. 

5tb.  Th€  encouragement  of  industry. 

Fornication,     C.  2, 

The  guilt  of  it  consists  in, 
1st.  Its  tendeiscy.to  diminish  the  number  of 
mar.iucies. 

*  2J.  biicouragement    of   prostitution    and   its 
miserif> 

3d.  Encoungement  of  habits  of  lewdness. 
Conscqjcnily  it  incurs  the  guilt  of  rhe  general 
consequences  of  lewdness. 

4th.  The  perpetuation  of  a  loathsome  diseas^e. 
It  is  expiessly  f  ibid  by  Scripture. 
Licensed  brotheki  vitiate  the  public  opinion. 
The  keeping  ot  a  mistress  is  not  the  same  as 

*  marriage,  because  not  so  beneficial  to  the  woman 
and  her  children. 

Is  a  crime, 

1  St.  liecause  it  is  fornication. 
2<L  Because  it  is  peroicious  in  its  general  conse- 
'  queuces.  B.  2.  c.  8. 

Stduetion.     C.  3. 

Is  a  fraud  of  which  the  injury  is  threefold. 
.     Isr.  To  the  woman,  whj  sufifers  the  piin  of 
ihanYe  and  sustnius  the  loss  of  her  reputation,  and 
genera-ly  of  htr  mural  principle. 

The  evils  anstrrg  to  the  woman  in  consequence 
are  great,  and  the  iieducer  incurs  the  guilt  of  them. 

3d.  To  the  family. 


3d.  To  the  public,  who  lose  a  valuable  i 

of  Ssjciety. 

Adullery,     C.  4. 

Where  the  man  sulicits  the  cha«tity 
woman,  he  incurs  the  ^uiU  ot  seduction  \ 
respect. 

The  crime  of  both  parties  is  afjRravaieci 
extreme  misery  brought  upon  the  husba 
children. 

The  guilt  is  independent  of  discovery, 
such  conduct  is  pernio. ous   in  its  general 
queiiccs; 

An  J  is  a  breach  of  the  marriase  vow  bcft 

Prior  transgression  of  either  party  is  no  ji 
tion ; 

B'wCause  the  marriage  vow  docs  not  de| 
reciprocal  fidelity. 

I'he  Scripture  makes  a  difference  becwee 
cation  and  adultery. 

Christ's  opinton   of  the   magnitude  of 
cannot  be  inferred  from  his  words  to  the  adi 
woman. 

lie  io!d  hcr,'jihc  had  "sinned." 

Jncett,     C.  3. 

Should  be  kept  in  utter  abhorrence  to  p 
chastity  in  tamilies. 

Restrictions  extcn>!ing  to  remove  degrees 
drcd  arc  founded  on  positive  laws, 

Which  aie  justifiable  bc«';iu.«.e  beneficial  f 
.  general  consequences,  in  diffusing  wealth,  & 

J\)hfi(amy.    C.  6. 

May  be  judged  to  be  against  the  will  of  < 

Because  he  has  created  very  nearly  equal 
bers  of  each  sex, 

And  because  it  is  hurtful  in  its  genera 
sequences.* 

For  1st.  It  di<(tracts  the  affections. 

2d.  It  dis<olves  the  vigour  of  the  faculties. 

3d.  1 1  debases  half  the  creation. 

45h.  It  provides  less  tor  the  children. 

It  produces  no  benefit  in  population. 

The  word'^of  Christ,  **  whosoever  puttetl 
his  wife,  and  marrieth  artoihcr,  comroitteth 
.tery,"  imply  a  prohib.tion  of  it. 

It  is  retained  only  where  Christianity  is  nc 
fcsscd. 

Divf^rce.     C.  7. 

By  divorce  i<  meant  the  dissr.lution  offh( 
riage  contract  at  the  will  of  ihc  husband. 

If  it  be  by  mutual  consent,  it  is  cquiiry  11 
objection. 

£xcf  pt  on  account  of  the  dat'es,  which  p 
owe  to  their  children,  there  is  no  reason  m  i 
why  marriage  shvuld  not  be  dissoluble  like 
conn  acts. 

General  consequences  require  that  it  shoi 
indissoluble. 

1 .  Because  it  tends  to  preserve  concord  be 
(he  parties. 

£d.  Because  new  objects  of  desire  wouW 
tinu:dly  be  sought  after,  if  men  could  at  vi 
re.cased  from  the  matrimonial  tie. 

1  he  law  of  nature  admits  of  an  except 
favour  of  the  injured  party  in  cases  of  tdultci 
sertion,  &c. 

By  no  means  incase  of  peevish  ncss,^c.  tl 
not  trivial  reasons;  because  tjhe  unhappin^ 
one  pair  must  be  sacrificed  to  general  c 
qneccct. 
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Tar S:n;^ir allows  divorce  cnly  in  casis  of 
1  TT  S:  docs  the  Uif  of  the  Und. 

li:  :raiKo  mjy  iosnf^  the  itrmration  of  the 
•x--^  '  tns  carr  of  the  chitUren  docs  not  rcqairc 
.  .•*.7».:-jW  live  together ; 

:ir"  rrraonT  »o  the  husband  the  law  pro- 

h --<a<s  ihr  marriage  is  not  dissolved,  bc- 
-  -.   jpr-znl  c.-«4cq'j«mces  would  be  hurtful. 

W~ -*^,  whjch  Tcliase  the  pirties  a  tincu'o 
f~  v.^  d3  iioe  dis«>ivc  a  roarru^e;  but  dc- 
c«-!2B£acrci  exUted. 

Mtrrriof^,  C,  8. 

/.tbrsBffrcniony  from  custom  only, 
"'•rinshoaldpive  the  dowry  has  been  sct- 

V  -  i  ii  pf  sent,  it  secures  to  women  that 
>  .:";2si  T^"spect,  which  arc  wanted  to  com- 
.  r-  -  'i-  inf<rrtority  ef  their  strength. 

•v  Ictksihe  vow  creates  arc  eijifesscd  in  the 

•  ••"jssed  bcfnre  God;  therefore,  if  broken, 
--cmtest  ^uilt  of  a  violated  oath. 

[  -  ^.^J:t  oa  the  part   of  the  V'fe  i*  ordered, 
^<  *  ^(  Accessary  Chat  one  party  should  sab- 

-■sjTcoiscientiously  marry,  who  wishes  and 
''j'-Jcrirrtain  an  affection  for  his  wife. 

The  {Darruge  vow  is  violated, 
^-  ia  jlteiy. 

•  behaviour,  which  knowingly  renders  the 
'*-  riher  mtsrrablc. 

•4V  cf  the  land  makes  the  consent  of  the 
-•  j  c£»sary,  nnder  certain  restrictions. 

Duly  of  parents,  C  9. 

^^t  importance  in  the  class  of  duties  from 
••-1  c^nseouences. 

~3  of  'tennite  rules,  which   may  be  rz« 
'-3nier  the  beads  of 

•  "I'atctiance, 

'^^  somebody  must  maintain  the  children, 
'  '«"j:o  have  no  richt  to  bnrthen  others. 
j-'-ac  vlicates  it  in  the  person  of  the  mother. 
'  iriptnrc*  order  it. 
•tiaatjon  J 

^•*^^aKesMjy  for  the  child's  well-being  in 

ire»oiiab1e  provision  for  the  child's.happi- 
:  Tppea  to  outward  condition,  which  re- 
"  J^fre 'hings. 
'  ^  >'iii2::3o  suited  to  his  reasonable  expecta- 

'■•'^iiab'ts. 

• ;  -^  pf^'-M-m  for  that  sitmtinn. 
"'c  en-dcs  must  vary  wilh  the  condition 

-vera.) 

■-'  ch  idren  shouM   be  preserved  in   that 

J*»oith  ihey  were  b.>rn,  or  in  which  others 

]'-^  tipccsations    aie   accustomed    to  be 

^  ^-'s  a  paieni  is  justified  in  making  a  diflfcr- 

- '  W  cbiVdren  aCcordin;;  a<  ihcy  stand  in 

*•*'•  X  1«»  need  of  his  fortune  from  circum- 

^^^Ttxt»c!ide«,  the  expectatfons  of  chil- 

tJ^-^T^  satisfied  according  to  primogeniture. 
^  ?*»'i  together  with  general  expediency, 

■  .^i&teiiQe  of  claim  between  legitimate 
^jJ'^^^Ustaids. 

j^^fiTcot  is  bound  to  provide  for  a  bastard. 

^'^Itonnonfor  ezifrncies,  m  parent  majr 


proportion  his  chil Jrcns'  shares  according  to  their 
behaviour- 

Disinherison,  nearly  absolute,  is  justifiable  only 
in  case  of  utter  mcapability  of  nunaging  an  inhe- 
ritance. 

The  third  thing  required  in  a  provision  for 
the  child's  happiness,  is  a  probable  secuiity  for 
his  virtue. 

This  may  be  attained, 

1st.  By  impressing  on  his  mind  the  idea  of 
accountableness. 

2d.  By  shewing  a  good  example. 

dd.  By  correcung  his  early  inclinations,  and 
dis})osing  of  him  in  a  situation  least  dangerous  to 
his  particular  character. 

The  rights  of  a  parent,  C.  10.  b.  3.  p.  3. 

(That  is,  such  as  may  be  enforced  by  coercion) 
result  from  their  duties. 

A  parent  has  a  right  to  that  authority,  which  if 
necessary  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties. 

Hence  a  guardian  has  the  same. 

Parents  have  a  right  to  choose  professions  for 
their  children ; 

Because  it  is  necessary  to  determine  before  they 
can  judge  for  themselves. 

In  competition  of  commands  the  wife  here  also 
owes  obedience  to  her  husband- 
Parents  have  no  right  over  the  lives  of  their 
children,  or  to  sell  them  into  slavery. 

They  exceed  their  authority  when  they  consult 
their  own  interest  at  the  expence  of  their  children's 
happiness. 

Duty  of  children,    C  1 1  • 

May  be  considered, 

Ist.  During  childhood. 

Here  the  childrei«*s  submission  must  be  im- 
plicit- 

ad.  After  they  h^ivc  attained  to  manhood,  and 
continue  in  their  parent's  family. 

Beside  the  general  duty  of  gratitude  to  parents, 
they  are  bound  to  observe  the  regulations  of  the 
family. 

3d.  After  they  bave  attained  to  manhood,  and 
have  left  therr  ^ther'.<i  family. 

In  this  state  the  duty  to  parents  is  simply 
the  duty  of  filial  gratitude,  which  just  so  much  ex- 
ceeds other  obligations,  by  how  much  a  parent 
has  been  a  greater  benefactor  than  any  other 
friend. 

It  requires  of  children  to  endeavour  by  every 
means  to  promote  their  parents'  comfort,  and 
to  contribute  to  their  support,  if  they  stand  in  need 
of  ir. 

.  A  parent  has  no  right  to  destroy  his  children's 
happiness. 

He  has  therefore  no  right  to  oppose  his  chil- 
dren's marriage  where  they  have  a  real  inclina- 
tion,  or  to  force  them  upon  one  which  they  dis» 
like. 

In  this  latter  case  the  child  must  become  guilty 
of  prevaricarion ;  and  parental,  like  all  human 
authority,  must  cease,  where  obedience  is  cri- 
minal. 

Nor  has  a  parent  a  right  to  compel  a  child 
to  choose  a  profession,  to  which  he  may  be  averse. 

In  every  case  the  child  is  bound  by  gratitude  to 
try  earnestly,  and  with  sincerity,  to  conquer  his 
own  inclinations,  before  he  may  act  for  himself. 

A  parent  has  no  right  to  interfere,  where  a 
trust  is  reposed  personally  in  the  son.  Vide  B.  3. 
p.  3.  c-  11. 

The  doty  of  children  it  commanded  by  God; 
Ms 
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•        .  .  .         ' 

Duties  to  our%elvet.    B.  4. 

Tins  diVifion  i»  retained  for  th^  take  otmethod. 
'Whether  in  a  state  of  nature  we  may  defend  the 
most  insignificant  peifecc  right  by  any  extremity 
ii  very  doubitul.    B.  4.  c.  1. 

Because  we  cannot  lo  easily  balance  bctweeti 
the  general  consequenc  s  of  yielding,  and  the  par* 
ticular  effect  of  rcai stance;  which  the  pencm  at- 
tacked is  bbund  to  do. 

This  right  is  suspended  by  the  eftabllshmcat  of 
civil  society. 

Hence  the  individual  iiijuVcd  \9  bound  to  submit 
to  public  arbitration. 

Where  it  may  be  necessary  for  our'  preservation* 
all  extremitii  s  nre  justifiable. 

ThiH  fs  cvfd  nt  in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  is  the 
aHe  altered  in  civil  society. 

Because,  by  supposition,  the  laws  cannot  inter* 
^c  to  ^roiVct,  nor  can  they  compel  restitutioh. 

The  defence  of  chastity  seems  to  justify  the  same 
extremities. 

lA  oifXf  dOes  tht  law  of  the  land  is  our  best 
gtiide. 

fterfce  homicide,  in  England,  h  justifiable. 

1st.  In  preventing  the  eommltsion  of  a  crimen 
#6ich  when  committed  would  be  punishable  with 
death. 

Scl.  Ih  necetsary  endeavours  to  cany  the  law 
into  execution. 

N.  B.  The  rights  of  war  ut  not  here  tkken  hito 
#rfe  actdttnt. 

Druukinnfis.    C.  9. 

Casual  exee^es  incur  ill,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
guilt  and  danger  which  attend  babitu  al  drunken- 
ness; 

We  bompute  the  guilt  of  it  from  iu  bad  efi^cu, 
which  consisti 

Ist*  In  its  betraying  most  constitutions  into 
extravagances  of  anger  or  sins  of  lewdness. 

Sdi  It  dSsquaiifles  men  for  the  duties  of  their 
itition. 

3d.  It  is  attended  with  expences,  which  cah 
iddoifi  be' spared. 

'4th.  It  create  a  unea^nse^  to  the  family  of  th^ 
dfunicard. 

3th.  It  shortens  liffe. 

These  consequents  may  not  all  meet  in  the 
saibe  subject;  but  the  greift  mischief  of  example 
b  sure  always  to  ensue. 

it  is  fbrbidden  in  the  Scrt^^ufes. 

The  guilt  of  any  action  of  a  drunken  man  bean 
Ihe  sanie  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  like  in 
s  sober  msn>  that  the  probability  of  its  being  the 
cbnte^ufenoe  bf,dranftennes8  bears  to  certainty. 

Suiade,  B,  4.  c.  3. 

Rtilttr  dfl  fhft  etUeitibn'.  *•  May  every  m^n  who 
pleaaes  fo  dfcstroy  his  hffe,  innocently  do  so  ?" 

Whatever  rule  or  limit  for  suicide  is  assigned, 
intist  l£aa  to  a  toleratiofk  bf  ft  ift  all  oises  in 
VfrhVch  there  is  dan^r  of  its  beln^  cotnmitfcd. 

Th^*  general  t6iftt(|(ieooes  of  Wch  tbleriftfon 
wou'd  be, 

nt.  The  loss  to  thfe  cohimOfttty  Of  hiftf^  tahia- 
ble  li<e5. 

2d.  Thie  afBiction  of  ttiix^  ftfmniO,  Wid  fcon- 
Sternation  of  d)l. 

3d.  The  throwing  oflT  an  oppdrtunitjr  of  melid- 
fatlng  our  condition  in  a  future  state. 

Every  ca«  must  also  be  bggravslted  by  j^tlcliTlr 
consequences. 

Scriptute  f mpn)»  (ht  Wa  Of  ytildae. 


1st.  By  speaking  of  human  life  as  a  ten 
scribed  to  us. 

2d.  By  inculcating  patience  as  a  great  viri 

3d.  By  the  conduct  of  the  apostles. 

The  above  does  net  argue  against  the  rig! 
State  over  the  lives  of  its  subjects. 

Because  the  state  receives  this  power  no 
the  consent  of  collectied  individuals^  but  fi( 
Will  of  God.    B.  4.  c.  4. 

Duties  towards  God,  B,  5. 

Signify  duties,  of  which  God  is  the  obj< 
Silent  piety,  acceptable  as  it  is  to  God,  d< 

supersede  the  external  dutiei  ;  «  hicb  may 

vided  into  worship  and  reverence. 

Worship  is  made  up  of  adoration,  thanks] 

and  prayer ; 

Prayer  comprises  them  all. 

Of  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer^  as  it  i 
from  the  light  of  na/ure,     C,  2. 

It  is  probable  God  expects  those  inireatiej 
us,  which  we  naturally  use  to  every  beii 
whom  we  depend. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  thank^ivtng. 

Prayer  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  sense  of 
agency. 

The  doty  of  prayer  depends  on  its  efBcacy 

Which  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Dcit] 
not*  argue  against. 

For  be  may  withhold  a  favour  unless  reqi 
by  prayer; 

1st  Because, on  that  very  account,  it  ma 
duce  good  effects  on  the  person. 

2d.  Because  it  may  encoursg^e  devotion. 

Sd.  Because  prayer  bais  a  tendency  (o  a 
the  petitioner  himself. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  devotion  that  the 
tioner  should  know  the  circuit  of  causes  by  i 
his  prayers  may  prevad. 

We  have  no  proof  that  inexorability  is  a  p 
that  perfect  wisdom  which  is  explained  to  o 
in  bringing  about  the  most  beneficial  ends  b 
most  beneficial  means. 

To  say  God  must  act  by  one,  or  any  rulci 
assert  what  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  efficacy  of  prayei 
the  eflects  of  it  are  not  always  obvious, 

Because  it  is  beneficial  that  they  should  n< 

The  custom  of  employing  one  person  to  I 
cede  for  many  is  justifiable, 

for  the  happiness  of  many  often  depends  o 
good  offices,  and  why  may  it  not  on  the  inti 
sions,  of  one  individual. 

Of  ihe  doty  of  prayer  0$  represented  in  Serif 

C.  3. 

The  Scriptures  not  only  affirm  the  proprie 
Jjrayt  r  in  general,  but  furnish  precepts  which 
t?fy  particular  topic-  and  modes  of  prayer. 

They  teach  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  pi 
in  general. 

Also  of  prayer  for  particular  favours  by  nat 

Of  prayer  for  public  national  blessings; 

Of  interces.<iion  for  others ; 

Of  the  repetition  of  unsuccessful  intreaties. 

Prioate  pi-ayer,  family  prayer^  public  wtfrsiip,    i 

Rach  has  its  use,  and  therefore  does  not  so 
sede  the  others. 

Private  prayer  enables  men  to  sttite  ^a 
which  catthot  be  the  subject  of  public  pfayer.  ^ 

ft  is  gcherllly  accompanred  with  mdieaci 
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tboii^ha,  which  m^ke  a  luting  im- 
b^SQcikrlj  nnctioned  by  out  Saviour. 


'•iTTir^h^  usefal  froml^  influence  upf^i 

Pkilkwonkip.     S.3. 

i'uiiaas  a  great  part  of  maokind  are 
~  ~    .'  sli^iouj  knowlcd^,   who  would 

•-'i\a;J  confcqucnces  of  the  example  are 

- :  .n  nlridaal  is  boufid  by  the  geiieral 
-.. « 

-  1  ->n:p  has  also  these  advantages, 

•:  &i<  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  toge- 
^  -"enlarge  the  generous  afiircttoni. 

""^otcs  buiiiiity  in  the  higher,  and  pro- 
•  '.Uit  the  lower dass  of  mankind,  by  plac- 
' ""  :ato  the  impression  of  considering  their 
-ts^fl  to  the  Deity. 

-  n  ^ft^ga  M  pu&lie  wonhip^    C.  5. 

*^  m  being  enjoined   or  forbidden  to 
~£^  be  judged  of  by  their  expediency. 

A  liturgy, 
•^!nai2hsuid  or  ej(travagant  addrcff^  Co 

^  ptcTcats  Che  coafusioo  of  exteinpoic 

''^•i£«,  in  some  measure,  the  inipcrfec- 

•*<<Idjveier. 
.  "r^'  which  is  the  end  of  a  congregatioUf 
"■•  »Mar^,  n  impossible. 

'"^Jix  iiithorises  a  fixed  form  of  prayer  by 

'^HieUni's  prayer. 

'  '-'Uties  required  in  a  liturgy  tie, 
.  i«t  It  be  compendious. 
•'7  sat  be  siodied  too  much,  for  it  is  ne* 
*~tu  tbe  ittcntjoa*  which  slumbered  in  one 

f  t<  iwaHcd  in  another. 

'^'  it  cipr^  j,ust  conceptions  of  the 

l*  by  it  the  popular  notions  of  God  are 

"  ^  h  recite  such  wants  as  the  congrega- 

y^^^rtefert,  and  no  other. 
^  'I  ^ pnociplc  our  state  praver«  ar^  loo  long. 

i:Uit  conoifl  as  few  conuovertcd  propo- 

^-?o«ible. 

^^*^t^Mikd  inaUuilons.     C.  6. 

*'  «aMtt  shopild  be  set  apart  for  religious 

■  •  'foofidcd  on  the  reasons  that  jnakc  wor- 

'■^  he  It  stated  interv;als,and  be  observed 

■  ••  -t  nine  tioie,  is  easiest  and  best  for  the 

'  l^/^"****  "**y  ^  Sunday,  as  well  as 
^ter-sing  fefeis  only  to  the  time  occupied 

^**  *BacT  of  the  ctarisciaa  sabbath  is  to  be 
..  ;.2J|]!*  I^nenl  oapedicncy . 


j.ii^*^«to  better  to  the  happincm  of  Che 


'^of  qaokind  cban  any  casual  indul- 


-W^^^  tii»  Hiterrupiion  of  public 
3^  ^"wpppoxtuaky  §ot  neligtoos  mcdi- 
^^TPinen  to  Che  l^iute  fmtkuu 


I  L  o  s  OP  H  Y. 

0/  the  ScrJpUire  mccotmi  of  $Matie^  inrtlhaiom^ 

C.  7. 

The  Jewish  sabbath  was  first  instituted  in  ifae 
wilderness. 

For  it  is  never  mentioned  till  then,  and  &Bak%A 
and  Nehemiah  speak  of  it  as  being  so. 

The  historian  in  Gen.  c.  S.  writing  aftiqr  it  wai 
Instituted,  there  gives  the  reason  of  its  institution* 

The  Jews  abstained  from  every  kind  of  ^ork^ 
and  permitted  their  slaves  and  cattle  to  rest ;  they 
sacrificed  double  sacrifice,  and  held  holy  convoca* 
tions  on  this  day. 

Two  questions  concern  the  christian  moralist, 

1st.  ••  Whether  the  command  by  which  the 
Jewish  sabbath  was  institnted  cacends  to  Chilt* 
tians  ?" 

It  appears  not; 

For  it  seems  to  have  been  part  of  die  pectiHar 
law  of  the  Jewish  policy; 

Because  it  was  first  immediately  directed  Co  the 
Jewish  people  alone. 

The  sabbath  is  described  as  a  sign  t^etween  pod 
and  the  people  of  Israel- 
It  is  in  its  nature  a  ceremonial  institution,  like 
other  seasons  appointed  by  the  Leyitical  law. 

If  it  be  binding  on  Christians,  it  must  binda$  tm 
the  day,  &c.  which  are  not  regarded. 

The  observance  of  th«^  sabbath  is  nqt  one  of  ^he 
articles  enjoined  by  the  apastles  in  Acts,  l^ih  chapb 
St.  Paul  mentions  it  as  a  Jewish  ritual. 

The  two  objections  to  the  comn^and*s  not  being 
of  universal  obligation  are,  . 

Ist.  The  reasons  given  for  it  in  the  fourthfooir 
nianJment« 

8d.  Its  being  one  of  the  decalogue.  . 

These  are  of  no  weight: 

The  first ;  because  different  reasons  were  gWeii 
to  account  for  different  circumstances  in  the  com-, 
mand; 

The  second ;  because  in  the  Scriptures,  positive 
duties,  which  are  of  partial,  and  natural,  which 
are  of  universal  obligation,  are  indiscriminately 
enumerated. 

Tlie  second  question  is,  'f  .Whether  Christ  deli- 
vered any  new  command  upon  the  subject,  or  whe- 
ther any  day  was  appropriated  to  the  service  iji 
reli<;ion  by  Che  authority  or  example  of  «he  apos- 
tles ?»» 

It  appears  that  there  was, 
!Q(can5e  |be  holding  of  religious  assemblies  oit 

the  fifst  day  of  the  week  was  so  early  and  iu)lversal 

a  custom  in  the  christian  church. 
The  apostles  yeem  to  have  practised  it 
A  9c^i^tion  upon. that  day  from  labour  WM  l^oC 

ordered. 

Because  thej^cws,  to  wbom  the  gospel  fras  first 

pleached,  Hiad  already  a  ^bbath  of  rest. 

It  d^cs  pot  app^r  that  Christ  er  his  apos^es 

meant  the  Jewi^n  custom  co  be  retaine^^  ^e  dn^ 

on^JljeiDg  changed. 

From  all  a1>ove  It  appears. 

That  assembling  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
for  divine  worship  is  a  law  of  Christianity; 

That  the  resting  on  that  day  is  a  human  institu- 
tion; 

Which  v  binding  on  individuals  because  of  its 
beneficial  general -consequences. 

And  is  recommended  by  its  subserviency  ,to 
many  of  the  uses  for  which  God  appointed  it 
to  the  Jews. 
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to  those  men,  who  see  little  in  chrlstunityi  sup- 

My  wkai acU  aniowriniont  the  duty  of  ihe  chiislian  po^ng  it  to  be  true. 

iMnth  it  violated.     C.  8.  J^cc  tbN  class  ot  reasoners  reflect, 

_-.__,..  1..         t.  Thatif  Christ  had  delivered  DO  other  dec!ar:':« 

The  doty  of  the  day  is  Y.olaied^y  wbitever  j^^„,  •.  j^^  ^^^^  j,  ^^^-        j„  the  which  all  ±- 

oppoKS  the  met  of  m  institution.    Vide  C.  6.  ,^^  j„  ^^  g,^^^,  ^^all  hfar  his  vo.cc,  and  ... 

Wherefore  it  is  violated,  ^^^  f°"*'  J  **'*y  ^*^**  ^'^^^  ^'^"^  K^^'  ^"''''^* 

Ut.  By  any  engagement,  which  hinders  our  at.  resurrection  of  life,  and  ihcy  that  have  duoc  o  -. 

teniion  ondivine  worship,  or  giving  some  time  to  un^".  »hc  resurrection  of   damnation;'    fce  ai 

relizious  mediations  pronounced  a  message  of  inestimable  imporuoft. 

«d.  By  unnecessary  encroachments  on  the  rest  .    ^  f^'^"f«  «»;«  ^^^  nevcrbcfore  been  d-^cncrci, 

and  liberty  of  those,  who  may  be  under  our  au-  ^<^^^^^^  "  had  never  been  proved;  and  no  n^s 

UiQfjiy^  can  prove  this  point,  but  the  teacher  who  tCiCfjci 

3d.  By  sueh  recreations  as  are  usually  forborne  ^y  n»'ra*-»«  ^^at  his  doctrine  comes  from  Gcd. 
firom  respect  to  the  day.  Mo  ral  sense,  the   faculty  whereby  «< 

Any  encroachment  upon  the  line  of  I'.istinctions  discern  or   perceive  what  is  goo<!,  vinu-u;, 

in  this  latter  instance  is  wrung,  beca  jse  pernicious  beautiful,  &c.  iu  actions,  manners,  characten, 

in  its  general  consequences.  Sec. 

Gaming  upon  this  day  cannot  be  harmless,  on        A  laic  author  has  endcavourerl  to  prove,  thit 

account  of  its.  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  mind.  \i  \^  ^  peculiar  sense  whereby  we  get  the  i<!c» 

of  these  things ;  and  denomtoates  it  a  iiwni 

0/r^erencing  ihf  Deity.    C.  9.  sense.     See  Sense, 

A  sense  of  awe  whenever  the  idea  of  the  Supreme        ^JCyR  ALIST.  s.  {mornHite,  FrcncliO  Or.e 

Being  is  presented  to  the  thoughts,  is  a  considerable  who  tt^aches  the  duties  of  life  {Addison). 
security  against  vice.  MORA'LITY.  s.  {moralitf^Vx. fromworcf.) 

,    It  is  the  effect  of  habit  1.  The  dociriiic  of  the  duties  of  lile;  ethici 

Lev.ty  m  speaKin^  of  the  Deny  destroys  this  ^Haker).  See  Moral  FHI  LOsofHT.  ?.  The 

*God.  perhaps  for  this  reason,  forbade  the  vain  ^^"^  ^*  ^"  ^^'^"".  which  makes  il the. ubjcct 

'^^^tv^Jlir  W.I ^^^^m  of  reward,  or  punishment  {South). 
mention  ot  n IS  name.  ,„    xf/A/T>*i  ir/c  /■         r       Vt> 

Our  Saviour  extends  the  prohi>^ition  to  eveiy  _,  ^«»  MOKALlZb.    v.  a.    {maraUsn,  rr.j 

thing  associated  with  the  idea  of  God.  To  apply  to  moral  purposes;  to  expliin  lo  4 

The  offence  of  profane  swearing  is  aggravated  moral  sense  {L* Estrange), 
by  the  slendcrness  of  the  temptaii.m  to  it.  To  Mo'rahzb.  ».  n.  To  speak  or  wntf  oo 

Ridicule  upon  the  Scriptures  falls  within  the  moral  subjects, 
mischiff  of  the  law,  which  forbids  the  pn.fana-      '  MO'R.xLIZER.  s,    (from  Moralize.)  "^ 

tion  of  God's  name ;  especially  as  it  is  extended  by  who  moralizes. 

<^*^»«t-  ,.  •  MORALLY,  ad,  {(rom  moral.)  I.lo*^ 

That  inan  can  have  little  regard  for  his  own  wcl.  ^^y^-^^^  ^^^^^  {Rymn).     2.  According  to  \ht 

fare  m  a  future  sute.  who  respects  rot  every,  the  ^^^^^    ^^    ^j^^^,/   {Druden).      3.    PopM 

most  trivial  attention  to  it  in  another  person.  (J'F  t       'r  ^  ^      ^       * 

Such  is  the  infidel,  who  mocks  at  the  supersti-  ^    Tti/Ju'l^iJ         /    •.!_     .         • ,^r^  TTie 

iiont  of  the  vulgar.  *^  ^»<^>  K^^^^-  ''  (^"^^l^l^  *  ^"S"!^^';  ^.^J 

One  unbeliever  assumes  the  follies,  which  have  practice  of  the  duties  of  lifci  behaviour  >»uu 

adhered  to  the  creed,  as  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  respect  to  others  {South). 
aians,  endeavouring  thereby  to  subvert  the  whole        MORASS,   a   marsh,  fen,   or  low  moi- 

system.  ground,  which  receives  the  waters  from  above 

.    Another  relates  the  \iccsof  the  sacerdotal  order,  without  having  any  desicent  lo  carry  them  J* 

endeavouring  thereby  to  connect  the  character  of  aj»ain.     Sotnner  derives   the  word   from  tW 

thcclcrgy,  with  the  truth  of  ch.istianity.  Saxon  nierie,   lake;  Salmasius  from  more,  ^ 

A  third  triumphs  in  collecting  accounts  of  the  collection  of  waters  ;  others  from  the  German 

wars  and  massacres  occasioned  by  rcli?ious  real,  ^arasi.  a  niuddv  plac- ;  and  others  from  mJ- 

as  if  the  vices  of  Christians  were  parts  of  chris-  ^^,^  ofwaricifum'a  mariscis,  i.  e.  rushes,  (bee 

•'TL.v  ....wi, ..;.„,„.  -,,;.^.r  BoG.  Fen.  and  DaA.Ki.^C)     ^^  ^^^"^^^ 

(iig 


of  mind,  ihiir  peal  or  turf  for  filing.     SccAIoss- 

ig  and  de-        MORAT.  a  town  of  Swi.^^tHaml.  '"j*^J 

nlcind  ;  Vaudois,  situaiwl  on  ihe  south-e«i^l  51"^  . 

•!/••  •<vw«>*.  i.u^    »^   ...u:^u   :»  ^: ..      W^r  <l '^  * 


Therefore  can  have  no  religious  frame 

They  transgress  the  laws  of  reasoning 
cency,  and  do  not  act  honestly  with  ma nt 

Because  by  matter  calculated  to  produce  effects  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name.     Near 

beyond  its  real  weight,  they  try  to  cheat  men  of  diapel,  fiiiwl  with  the  bones  of  the  BarpiO- 

a  belief  in  a  religion,  which  holds  forth  assurances  Ji^^j^s  vvlio  perished  in  the  siege  of  lhi«tow"' 

of  immortality.  in  ^  t,„„,^  ^^^^i  the  Swiss,  in  the  year  H7" 

.    rhe  dishonesty  .s  greater  where  the  matter  comes  j^  j^  ,j,^         -,3,  ^^  ^  jj^^.j^^ .  twth^  m-^* 

IL ^*  /"f  l'"^"-;-*'-'^"'  *  ^"«''  °''  "  ^"  ^""^  \X.  B.rne.  and  Iwentv-lwo  S.S.W.  Solenrc^ 
|be  case,  ofob^ctniiy.  Ki#\t>A\7A  at  .    -  r5t«.r  of  G?'* 

The  latter  works  iueffcct  independent  ofreason.        MORAVA    or  MoR  AW,  ^ '''^JJ^,,^  o( 

A  sneer,  who  can  refute  ?  "J^nv,  which  has  its  source  on  Ihe  ^^^.^^^ 

They  are  both  as  formidable  to  a  true  religion,  Bola-iiiia  and  Silesia.      It  crojses   *"     ^^ 

juiafakccne.  ^  where  it  waters  Olmutz   and  **^^  "jj  '    ^ 

This  licentiousness  can  scarcely  be  tolerable  even  receMng    the    Toya, .  from  the  coO"** 
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L-T-:ii-r:iy  and  Upper  Austria,  separates  Mogetnir  also  his  vassal.    A  part  of  it,  wliich, 

.  '^  I  r,  oDiries  as  £u^  as  the  Danube,  into  to  tliis  clay,  alone  bears  the  name  of  Mora\  in, 

:-.  the  Bohemian  dukes  Brzeiislaw  and  Ulrich, 

iip.'iVLA  (Marqui^^ate  oO,  acountrj'of  in  1(26,  reduced  by  force  of  arms;  and  ihe 

-X  .^i-nded  on   the  nortii   by   Bohe-  former,  on  his  deaih,  was  rtckontd  among 

-  :...:j,  on  the  east  by  Silesia  and  the  princes  thereof.  From  mat  iin;e,  this 
*  i.  ihe  MMith  by  Austria,  and  on  country  having,"  in  the  year  1086',  been  dc- 
-'.  B'jhfinia;  containing  about  1400  dared    a   marquisate   by    the   German^   liin^% 

•  -i.  Towards  Hungary,  Bohcnjia,  Henry  IV,   and   united   w'uh    hc»heuna,    h^s 

- -.."is  partly  environed  by  moun-  been    frequently   risijiiKHJ   as   a    fief,    by   the  ' 

.  .riv  by  uoods.     Aliove  one  half  dukes   and  kings  of  Bol.cmia  to  their  sons, 

.  i.ainous  and  woody,  and  many  brothers,  or   relations,    and   M^nietinies  e\en 

-  -rrjre  so  rough,  as  to  be  almost  dividetl.     Since   the   lime  of  kinj  Matihiab, 
I  she morcchj 111 pui<;n  circles, tracts,-  Moravia    has  enjoved    no    jvecniiar   margrave 

•  •:;  n'*ai.y  luorao-^is,  b«)j:<,  and  lakes,  of  its  own,  but  ha*  coi;>laiitK  rcmaimd  an- 

liamous  region*,  tnc  air,  indeed,  nexed  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.     Mcravia 

ri  ..tJ  cdd,  so  that  in   many  places,  contributes  about  on'e-thlul   part  to   ilic   ex- 

' -f  whole  suaimer,   the  inhabitants  actions  which  Bohemia   pa>5».     Towa.ds  ihe 

.r2ifovc;bui   the<«   parts,   notwiih-  maintenance  of  the  n/iLuiry  siate  of  ibe  whole 

..  j-e  wholeionier    than   ll;e    abo\e>  Austrian   heriditary  c(  ujiinct,   it  coniribules 

"'ciuoi,ai^«  terriiories.     More  corn  yearly  l,83G,4C|0  fl()rill^.     bcven  rej:iiiuhi>  (.f 

"nan  the  inhabitants  consume.    In  foot,  one  of  cuira.Vur^,  and  one  of  drj;;oons, 

■  .r.ty  of  hemp   and  flax;   nor  arc  are  at  present  quaricici    in   M«  r^ivia.      The 

-Tti  or   vc^iftaMts    wanting.      It  whole  marquisate   is  divided  ir.io  six  cirdes, 

N    •'-Hjee,  good  saHVon.     Some  while  each  of  which  has  its  circle-caiitain,   whosc^ 

-  .'  i>  made  in  those  tracts  lying  to-  authority  extends  to  the  quartenng,  niarcl;in*, 
•:  n.^.-y  and  Austria,  whith  are  in  no  and  ounntenance  of  the  bolditr:>.     Oimutz  is 

Vr.or  to  the  A  usirijn  territories.  The  the  capital. 

g«jd,  and  maintains  all  >  Us  of         MORAVIANS,     lltR RNHUTTF.RS,     or 

5  ^'  remarkable,   that  in  some  places  Unitai    Fratkl'M,    ui    church   lii»>ioiv,   a 

-.4  fmnkinc-ense  and  invrrh  out  of  denomination  of  C'hri-iii.u.^,  c(inceriiin^  \vllo^e 

-  Game  is  plentiful.     There   is  no  origin,  hisiory»  and  chiravit-r,  vaiious  coiiira- 
'  ^«ii>on  here  ;     there  are   likewi>e  diciory  reports  have  been  published.     (  raiitz 

•  L*  r ,  and  a  S|)ecies  of  leofiards,  of  ihe  divides  their   history  into   what  he  callb   an- 

.',  but  thicktT,   which   are  called  cient  and  niodero.    The  Annu-r  refeis  to  them 

•*.  uuh  some   beaxers.     In  the  circle  before  the  tin^e  of  their  stiibMiient  in  Upper 

.sre  quarries  of  marble,  bastard  dia-  Lusatia,  in  172*.';  the  latter  after  that  period. 

•-.fthysts,  and  other  minerals,  alum.  The  United  Brethren  claim  t!ie  f.tmous  IIu^s, 

'land  works.    In  the  circle  of  Znaym,  and  JtTOUje  of  Prague,  as  their  martyrs      M. 

'rriy  mines  of  g(*ld  ;  and,  at  this  day,  Craniz,    however,    jrlaces    the   be^innin<j   of 

-«^  of  iron,    sulphur,   s>alt-peire,   and  the   church   of  the   United    Brethren   in   the 

I^e   .-md   there    are  sonic    mineral  year  1457,  and  say^.  thai  it  arose  out  o^  tiie 

-.    i.ich  are  impregnated  with  sulpliur,  scallertd    remains  rf  liie    followers   of  IIu5s. 

'   '.r.A,  uTid  $ah-j}etre;   ynd    theie   are  In  the  year  1450  this  people  became  re  united 

-  '*i  ^p^i:1gn,  but  salt  ihcy  want.  The  to  the  Greek  church;  but  on  the  taking  of 
''"^  t'uvus,  villages,  and  markel-t<iwns  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  about  two  years 

•**-,  has  been  estimated  at  CioO.    The  cTit nvards,   that   union    was  again  dibsohed. 

•  ''f  i!ie  inhahttaiits   is   a   clJ.dcci   of  Afier   this,    various   attemj>ts   were    made    to 
'   ^-nic,  ind  llxtle   diflVrin^   (loiu    the  form  them  into  a  regularly  constituted  church, 

•»n-    The   German  Iang«ia<»e,  lr>o,  is  but  without  success.     At  length,  after  many 

I'on  ii)  Mora\i.i.     The  states  of  the  vexations  atid  comir/)tioni>  amon;;  themselves, 

<::trtijt  of  the  clerpy,  lords,  ktiights,  and  sundry  persecutions  from  others,  they  ob- 

•fp' >c«.    Christianity  %vas  introduced  tained   permission   to  withdraw   to  a  |>art  %tf 

■  ' -»  the  euhlh  century.     The  whole  the  king's  domain,  on  the  boundary  between 

'   ■>  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  Silesia  and  Moravia.     In  the  saiue  year,  1457, 

■'^'"  the  ecclesiastical  lurisdiction  of  they  fornjcd  their  church  fellov  ship,  calling 

.  -     fiof  Olmuiz.     The  prmcipal  articles  themselves  Unitas  Fratrum,  or   I'Vaires   Uni- 

«tct  cmisist  in  their  manufactures  of  tati-,  the  United  Bieihren.     From  tl.i<;  period 

iToti,  glass,    paper,    gunpowder,    &c.  to  the  Reformatiiin  they  suRered  iiu.n\  cruel 

'' I r,  the  whole,  are  considerable.     Mo-  and  vexatious  |)crseruiioiis;  yet  th.'v  pie'^crved 

■  "**-^  aneitiiily  inhabited  by  the  Quadi,  their    unit-,  and  formed   a   kind   of  alliance 

'•■f  driven  out  by  the  Sclavi.     While  with  she  Waldenyes,  wlio  had  for  many  een- 

-5?  to  t^^  latter,  it  was  of  greater  ex-  luries  opposed  many  of  the  c  irrupt  practices  * 

^.""^^,''*  present.    The  kings  of  this  country  and  doctrities  of  the  Rom»^h  church.     After 

-  =^  i  ninth  century,  powerful  and  the  Reformation,  they  profes^aed  to  adhere  to 
r^[f^t;  but  afterwards,  the  emperor  the  A ugsburgh  Confession,  yet  they  continued 
^^'Jf'^twt  only  vanquished  king  Lech,  a  distinct   body.     After  various  persecutions 

'  '^'^  ^D  and  ftaccessor  Louif  made  kuig  and  discoura|emeuts^  during  the  scxenlecnth 
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century,  they'  became  in  a  manner  extinct ;  no  means  illiberal    in    their    views  to 

until  about  the  year  1720,  when  they  b^an  otlier  Christians,  who   hold   what  they 

to  revive  in  Bohemia ;  but  as  no  free  lolera-  ceive  to  be  the  essentials  of  religion,  un 

tion  could    be    obtained   tor  them    in    that  divine  adoration  to  Jesus  Christ.     In  rio^ 

country,   they   agreed   to    emigrate.      Appli-  they  appear  to  be  inclined    to   Sabellia 

cations  were  accordingly  made   to  Nicholas  They  address  many  of  their  prajrcra  to  Jc 

Lewis,  count  of    Zinzendorf,    who   readily  the  lamb;  and  their  hymns,  beuig  an  um 

granted   them    permission    to    settle  on    his  translation   from   the    Oeriiian,    often    t 

estates  in  Upper  Lusalia.    Thither,  in  1722,  the  ears  of  critical  persons ^  esfiecially  if 

a  company  of  them  repaired,  and  fornicd  the  criticism  is  not  softened   by   the  cando 

settlement  of  Herrnhut,   from   whence  they  cenuine  piety.    Let  their  taste  and  Jean 

are  sometimes  called    Hcrrnhutters.     Their  however,  be  much  or   little,   the   iVlora; 

friend  and   protector,   count   Zmzendorf,  at  are  a  very  harmless  and   unoffending  pC 

length    became   a  convert  to   the  faith   and  They  appear  to  be  Arminians  in  oppM 

practices  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  com-  to  Calvinif>in,  and  they  reject  the  use  oi 

mencing  preacher,  was,   in  the  year    1735,  term  Trinity,  and  some  other  popular  and 

chosen  to  be  their  bishop.     From  this  perW  scriptural  terms  and  phrases.     In  zeal,  i 

the  sect  of  the  Moravians  began  to  flourish  pered  with  modesty,  and  in  silent  perscveil 

rapidly.     Count  Zinzendorf  was  a  zealous  and  in   attempting  to  convert  the  heathen   vj 

enterprising  man,    though  in  some  respects  to  Christianity,  the  Moravians  are  unequal 

enthubiastical   and   mystical.      His  exertions  The  Moravian  missionaries   are   quietly 

were  of  singular  service  to  the  cause  of  the  successfully  pursuing  their  labour  of  \o\<\ 

brethren,   though    his  extravagancies    some-  ainiost  every  part  of  ihe  known  world,    T 

times  brought  them  into  contempt  with  the  have  settlements  in  various  parts,  particuli 

sober  and  reflecting  part  of  manKind.     It  is  in  the  following  places:   begun  J 73^^  'n 

even  acknowledged,  on  the  part  of  the  counl*s  Danish  West  India  Islands;  in  St.  llioni 

friends,  that  much  of  the  extravagance  and  New  Herrnhut,  Nisky;  in  St.  Croix,Fricd<i 

absurdity   that  has    been   attributed   to  him  burg,  Friedenstal;  in  St.  Jan,  Bethany,  <- 

owes  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  publication,  to  Emmaus.      In    1733,    in    Greenland,,  ^i 

those  persons  who  wrote  his  extempore  ser-  Herrnhut,  Lichtensels,    and    IJchtcnau. 

mons  in  short-hand,  and  afterwards  published  1734,  North  America,  Fairfield  in  Upper  (. 

them  with  all  their  imperfections  about  them,  nada,  and  Goshen  on  the  river  Muskingi 

The  church  of  the  United  Brethren  is  epis-  In  1T36,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Bavii 

copal,  and  ihcir  church  government  is  con-  Kloof.     In  1738,  in  South  America,  amo 

ducted  with  great  form  and  regularity.    Ques-  the    negro  slaves  at   Paramaribo   and   So: 

tions  of  dispute  are  settled  by  ballot,  and  in  mels<1yk;  among  the  free  negroes  at  Bam bi 

cases  of  real  or  supposed  importance  are  often  on  the  Sarameca,  and  among  the- native  \\ 

decided  by  lot.     Tne  lot  is  deemed  a  solemn  dians  at  Hope  on  the  river  Corentyn.  \n\lt^ 

appeal  to  heaven,  and  is  made  use  of  with  in  Jamaica,  two  settlements  in  Elizabeth  [i 

great  seriousness.     They  have  ceconomies,  or  rish.     in    1736,    in  Antigua,  at  St.  Johi  ' 

choir- houses,  where  they  live  together  in  com-  Grace  hill,  and  Grace  bay.     In  17^0,  mi 

munity;   the  single   men  and   single  women  Tranquebar   in   the  East    indies,   Breihrer 

apart,  widows  and  widowers  apart,  each  under  Garden.     In  17()4,  on  the  coast  of  Labrad(  i 

the  sujjerintendance  of  elderly  persons  of  their  Nain,  Okkak,  and  Hopedaie.     In    1765, 

own  class.     At  Fairfield,  near   Manchester,  Barbadoes,  Sharron  near  Bridgetown.    In  t  ( 

there  is  a  Moravian  settlement ;  it  is  a  small  same  year,  in  the  Russian  part  of  A^ii"*  ^  ^ 

village,  uncommonly  neat  and  clean,  consist-  repta.     In  1775,  in  St.  Kitt's,  at  Bassrleri! 

ing  of  one  large  open  street,  having  a  hand-  In  I789,   in  Tobago,  Signal  HiW,     By  it 

sdme  chapel,  and   a  small  public-house  for  latest  accounts  published,  most  of  these  setd  i 

the  reception  of  strangers  who  visit  the  settle-  roents  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state, 
ment  from  Manchester  and  the  neighbour-         Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  more  detailed  a  < 

hood,  particularly  on  Suudays  and  other  holt-  count  of  the  Moravians  will  do  welt  tocoi 

days.  suit  Crantz's  Ancient  and  Modern  IVistorv'l 

The  Moravians  have  also  another  settle-  the  United  Brethren,  the  same  author's  Hi  - 

ment  and  school  in  a  very  secluded  and  in  to ry  of  the  Mission  in  Greenland,  La  Trobe  ! 

some  respects  romantic  situation,  at  Fulneck,  edition  of  Spangenbur^h's  Exposition  of  Cbri:  • 

near  Leeds;  where  some  men  of  learning  and  tian  Doctrine,  also  Rimius*s  Narrative  of  th  s 

taste  as  well  as  piety   have   been  educated ;  Moravians^    Bishop    Lavington's    Moravian  > 

especially  that  tender  and  mournfully  exqui-  compared  and  detected,   and   the  Periodica 

site  poet  James  Montgomery.  ^  Accounu    of   the    Missions  of  the    Umtei 

Cnristians  of  this  class  arc  ver}»  strict  in  Brethren ;  the  latter  of  tvhich  are  very  inte 

their  attention  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  resting  not  only  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  wo^ra 

and  ne\er  suffer  them  to  come  together  or  to  phical  point  in  view,  as  they  contain  tbe  bes 

marry  without  the  previous  consent  of  »he  accounts  of  the   interior  of  America  wbici: 

church  ;  and  as  the  lot  must  be  cast  to  sane*  ha*';  Y*^t  been  published.  ' 

tion  their  union,  each  receives  his  partner  as        MORAW.    See  Morava.  . 

ft  divine  appointment.    Though   the  Mora-        MORHACH,  or  Murbach,  a  town  oi 

OS  are  united  in  one  body,  they  axe  by  France,  ixx  the  deparUneDt  of  Lower  Rluue^  | 
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49  nnles  soath-«a$t.  of  Stra^barg.     Loo.  8.  America;  nine  indigenous  to  ourownconiilnr, 

25  £-     Lat.  48.  0  N.  and  found  on  garden- Bowers.    They  may  be' 

MORBEGNOy  a  town  of  the  country  of  thus  subdivided : 

the  Grisons,  in  the  Valielinc,  where  the  go-  A.  Antennas  moniliforai ;  fofe-ftelers  da- 

Tcmor  and  the  regency  reside.    It  is  the  Hand-  vale,  hind-feelers  fiitform. 

aomcsi and  most  commerciai  town  in  the  Val-  B.  Antennas    pectinate;    feelers    fiUfonn. 

teline,  and  seated  on  the  Adda,  12  miles  S.E.  The  tribe  denominated  kipiphonss  by  Fa- 

oC  Chiarenna,  and  20  N.E.  of  Lecco.    Lon.  bricius,  embracing  twelve  species. 

9-31  E.    Lat.  46.  10  N.  MORDICANT.  a.  {mordeo,  Lat.  mardh- 

MCXUBID.  a.  {morbidus,  Lat.)  Diseased;  cant,  Fr.)  Biiing;  acrid  {Boyle). 

in  a  slate cuRtrary  to  health  (^r[-tf//<ftoO.  MORDIC ACTION,  s.   (from  mordicant.} 

W<>RBIDNLSS.  *.  (from  morbid.)  State  The  act  of  corroding  or  biting  {Bncon). 

of  hei:^  diseased.  MORE.  fl.  (majie,  Saxon.)  1.  In  greater 

JWORBI'FICAL.    Morbi'fic.  a.    {mor-  quantity;   in  greater  degree  {Shak.).    2.  In 

^&rind/«icto,  Lat.)  Causing  diseases  (/farve^).  greater  number  {Cowley),     3.  Greater:    not 

MOHBILLL     {morbillus,    of   morbus,    a  m  use  (^c/j).    4.  Added  to  some  former  num- 

disease.)     See  Rubeola.  ber  (Pope). 

MORBOSE.  a.  (nor^'aitij,  Lat.)  Proceed-  Morb.  ai.  1.  ToaKreatcrdegrec  (BacMi). 

ins  from  disease*  not  healthy  (2?av)-  2.  The  particle  that   forms  the  comparative 

^lORBCSITY.  s,  (from  morbo$us,  Lat.)  dej;rec  :  as,  more  happy  (^a<roii).    3.  Again; 

Diseased  s>tate:  not  in  use  {Brown).  a  second  time  (7Vi//er).    4.  Lon^r;  yet  con- 

MORBL'S  COMITIALIS,  a  name  given  tinning:  with  the  negative  particle;  he  Hves 

to  the  t-pilcp^y;  because-  if  on  any  day  when  no  more  {Shakspeare), 

the  people  were  assembled  in  comilta  upon  More.  i.    1.  A  greater  quantity ;  a  greater 

pnblic  business,  any  person  suddenly  seized  Ae*r^ree  {Shakspeart).    S,  Greater  thing ;  ocher 

wiih  this  disorder  should   fliil  down,  the  as-  thmg:  he  did  more  ihan  his  fellows  {Locke)^ 

scmbly  was  dissolved,  and  the  business  of  the  3.  Second  time;  longer  time :  he  will  come  no 

cnmilia,  however  important^  was  suspended,  more  {Pope,) 

SceCoMiTiA.  Moke  (Sir Thomas),  lord  high  chancellor 
Morbus    rcgius,    the   same   with    the  of  England,  the  son  of  sir  John  More,  knight, 
jjundtce.    See  Medicine.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  KingVbench,  was 
Mosiaasy  or  Disease,  in  botany.    See  born  in  the  year  1480,  in  Milk -street,  London. 
Vakietas.                                                 'He  was  first  sent  tp  a  school  at  St.  Anthony's 
MORDA'CIOUS.  a.  («nor(fax, Lat.)  Biting;  in  ThreadneoJie-street ;  and  afterwards  intro- 
apt  to  bite.  duced  into  the  family  of  cardinal  Moreton, 
MORDA'CITV.   s,    {mordacilas^  Latin.)  who  in  1497  sent  him  to  Canterbury  colle^ 
Biting  aualitv  (Bacon).  is  Oxford.    During  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
MOliDANT.  {^mordant,  from  mordre,  to  versity  he  constantly  attended  the  lectures  of 
bile,  Fr.)  An  intermede,  or  substance  used  in  Linacre  and  Grocinus,  on  the  Greek  and  L^tin 
^y^ng,  to  enable  the  i\yc  or  colouring  matter  languages.     Having  in  the  space  of  about  two 
to  adhere  to  the  material  to  be  coloured,  and  years  made  considerable  proficiency  in  acade- 
which  it   was  formerly  supposed  to  do,  bv  mical  learning,  he  came  to  New-inn  in  Lon- 
bicing  or  eating  its  way  into  the  texture  of  such  don,  in  order  to  study  the  law  ;  whence,  after 
material,  whence  its  name.    A  better  knovv«  some  time,  he  removed  to  LincolnVinn,  of 
ledsc.  However,  of  the  chemical  properties  of  which  his  father  was  a  member.    Notwith- 
bodies  has  now  taught  us  that  this  efiect  is  pro-  standing  his  application  to  the  law,  however, 
dueed  not  by  any  corrosive  property  in  the  being  now  about  twenty  years  old,  he  was  so 
substance  denominated  a  mordant,  but  in  con-  bigotted  to  monkish  discipline,  that  he  wore  a 
sef|uence  of  its  equal  attraction  or  affinity  for  hair-shirt  next  his  skin,  frequently  fasted,  and 
the  colouring  material  and  the  material  to  be  often  slept  oii  a  bare  plank*    In  the  year  1503^ 
coloured,  by  which  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  being  then  a  burgess  in  parliament,  he  dis- 
Qnion.     Tne  colours   thus   requiring   to  be  tinguished  himselfin  the  house,  in  opposition 
onited  by  a  third  substauce  are  denominated  to  the  motion  for  granting  a  subsidy  and  three 
adjective;  those  which  possess  a  natural  affi-  fifteenths  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vn.*s' 
nity  for  the  material  to  be  coloured,  and  of  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
course  are  capable  of  adhering  to  it  without  land.    The  motion  was  rejected  ;  and  the  king 
any  such  assistance,    are  called    substantive  was  so  highly  offended  at  this  opposition  from 
colours.     See  for  the  different  kintls  of  mor-  a  beardless  boy,  that  he  revenged  himself  on; 
daots  andj  their  mode  of  action  the  article  Mr.  Morels  father,  by  sending  him  on  a  fri* 
Dy  e  f  H  c .  volous  pretence  to  the  Tower,  and  obliging  him 
)}OHDELLA.    Nibbler.    In   zoology,  a  to  pay  HI/,  for  his  liberty.    Being  now  called 
grntts  of  the  class  ins^ta,  order  coleoptera.  to  the  bar,  he  was  appointttl  law-reader  at 
Antennas  montliform  or  pectinate;  head  de*  FurnivaVs-inn,  which  place  he  held  about  thre? 
(beted  and  bent  under  the  neck  ;  shells  curved  years ;  but  about  this  time  he  also  read  a  pub* 
downwards  towards  the  tip ;  at  the  base  of  the  lie  lecture  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Old 
abdomeu  and  towaids  the  thighs   is  a  broad  Jewry,  upon  St.  Austin's  treatise  De  civilate 
bmina.    Thirty>-fouff  species,  chiefly  inhabi-  jDex,  with  great  applause.  He  had  indeed  form- 
laati  of  JEmof9 1  «  tew  of  A^b^  Airica>  and  ti  a  dc^n  of  becoming  a  Fraociscao  friar^  but 
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wftf  dissuaded  from  it$  and,  bj  the  advice  of  house,  in  the  true  style  of  an  ancient  palri* 

Dr.Colet,  married  Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of  arch)}  and  spent  his  time;  in  study  and  dcvo- 

John  Coit,  EbC].  of  New  hall  in  Essex,  in  1608  tion  :    but  the  capricious  tyrant  would    not 

he  was  apixiinted  judg;e  of  the  shcriff*s  court  suffer  hiin  to  enjoy  his  tranquillity.     Though 

in  the  city  of  L'>ndon,  was  made  a  justice  of  now  reduced  to  a  private  station,  and  e%en  to 

the  peace,  and   became  very  eminent  at  the  indigence,  his  opinion  ctf*  the  legality  of  the 

bar.     Ill  15 1()  he  went  to  Flanders  in  the  re-  kiug*s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  deciued 

tinue  of  Bishop  T>}nstal  and  Dr.  Knight,  who  of  so  much  im|K>rtancc,  thai  various  means 

was  sent  by  king  Henry  VIJI.  to  renew  the  were   tried  to  procure  his   approbation  ;    but 

alliance  with  the  archduke  of  Austria,  after-  all  persuasion  proving  ioeflectual,  he  was,  with 

wards  Charles  V.     On  his  return,  cardinal  some  others,  atiainted  in  the  house  of  \f\Tfi^  of 

Wolsey  would  have  engaged  Mr.  More  in  the  misprision  of  treason,  for  encuurii;;ing  Kliz.j* 

service  of  the  crown,  and  uiiered  him  a  pension,  beth  Barton,  the  nun  of  Kent,  in  iicr  treason- 

which  he  refused.     Neveriheless,  it  was  not  able  practices.     His  innocence  in  this  aifjir 

hmg  before  he  accepted  the  place  of  master  of  appeared  so  clearly,  tlut  they  were  obliged  to 

the  request*-,  was  created  a  kniglu,  admitted  of  strike  hi*:  name  out  of  the  bill.     He  was  theu 

the  privy-council,  and  in  13^0  made  treasurer  accused  of  other  crimes,  but  with   the  $aoic 

of  tne  exchequer.     About  thi»  time  he  built  a  .  efTect ;  till,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  cnjoIneJ 

house  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  (  hehea,  by  tho  act  of  supremacv,  he  was  committed  to 

and  married  a  ^^ccond  wife.    This  wife,  whose  the  Tower,  and,  after  hftecn  months  iinpri^on- 

name  was  Middleton,  and  a  widovv,  was  old,  inent,  was  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  KiM^':»-beoch 

ill-tempered,  and  covetous;  neveriheless  Eras-  for  high  treason,  in  denying  the  king*&  supre- 

rous  says  he  was  us  fond  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  macy.    The  proof  rested  on  the  sole  evidence 

young  maid.  of  Rich  the  sohciior-j;eneral,  whom  sir  Tiio- 

In  the  14th  year  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  sir  Thomas  mas,  in  his  defence,  buHicienily  discredited; 

More  was  made  speaker  of  the  hou^e  of  com-  nevertheless  the  jury  bi ought  him  in  guilty^ 

mons:  in  whicn  capacity  he  had  the  resolu-  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor, 

tiou   to  oppose  the   then  {)owerful   minister.  The  merciful  Harry,  however,  indulged  hicn 

Wolsey,  in  his  demand  of  an  oppressive  sub-  with  simple  decollation  :  and  he  was  accord- 

sidy;  notwithstanding  which,  it  was  not  long  ingly  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  on  the  5th  of 

before  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  July  I53.'i.    His  body,  which  was  first  interred 

Lancaster,  and  was  treated  by  the  king  with  in   the  Tower,  was  begtred  by  his  daughter 

siugular  familiarity.     The  king  having  once  Margaret,  and  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  the 

dined   with  sir  1  homas  at  ChelNca,  walked  church  at  Chelsea,  where  a  monument,  with 

^ith  him  near  an  hour  in  the  garden,  wiih  his  an  inscription  written  by  himself,  had  been 

arm  round  his  neck.     After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  some  time  before  erectec).     Tliis  monument 

Roper,    sir   Thomas*s    son-inlaw,    observed  with  the  inscription  is  still  to  be  seen  iu  that 

how  happy  he  was  to  be  so  familiarly  treated  church.     The  same  daughter,  Margaret,  aUo 

by  the  king:    to  which  sir  Thomas  replied,  procured  his  head  after  it  had  remained  four- 

"  I  thank  our   lord,   son  Roper,  I  find  his  teen  days  upon  London-bridge,  a:.d  placed  it 

grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed,  and  believe  he  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Roper*s  family, 

doth  as  singularly  favour  me  as  any  subject  under  a  chapel   adjoining   tn   St.  Dunstan*s 

w^ithin  this  realm :  howbeit,  I  must  tell  thee,  church   in  Canterbury.     Sir  Thomas   More 

I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof;  for  if  m^  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  upright  judge  ; 

head  would  win  him   a  castU  in  France,  it  a  very  priest  in  religion,  yet  cheerful,  and  e«ea 

would  not  fail  to  go  off.**     From  this  anecdote  afiecteoly  witty.     He   wanted    not    sagacity, 

it  appears,  that  sir  Thomas  knew  his  grace  to  where  religion  was  out  of  the  question;  but 

be  a  villain.  in  that  his  faculties  were  so  enveloped,  as  to 

In  1526  he  was  sent,  with  cardinal  Wolsey  render  him  a  weak  and  credulous  enthusiast, 

and  others,  on  a  joint  embassy  to  France,  and  He  left  one  son  and  three  daughters;  of  whom 

in    i59g  wiih   bifrhop  Tonstal   to  Cambray.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  was  very  remarkable  for 

The  king,  it  seems,  was  so  well  satisfied  with  her  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 

his  services  on  these  occasions,  that  in  the  fol-  guages.     She  married  a  Mr.  Roi)er  of  Wcll- 

Ibwing  year,  Wolsey  being  disgraced,  he  made  hall  in  Kent,  whose  life  of  sir  Thomas  More 

him  chancellor;  which  seenis  the  more  extra-  was  published  by  Mr.  Hcarne  at  Oxford  in 

ordinary,  when  we  are  told  that  sir  Thomas  I716.     Mrs.  Roper  died  in    1544;  and  was 

had  repeatedly  declared  his  disapprobation  of  buried  in  the  vault  of  St.  Dunslan*s  in  Cauter- 

the  king's  divorce,  on  which  the  ^reat  defensor  bury,  with  her  father's  head  in  her  arms. 

Jidei  was  so  ))ositivelv  bent.     Having  executed  Sir   Thomas    was    the  author  of  various 

the  office  of  chancellor  about  three  years,  with  works,  though  his  Utopia  is  the  only  perform- 

cqual  wisdom  and  integrity,  he  resigned  the  seals  ance  that  has  8urvi%*ea  in  the  esteem  of  the 

in  1533,  probably  to  avoid  the  danger  of  his  world;  owing  to  the  rest  being  chiefly  of  a 

refusing  to  confum  the  king's  divorce.     He  |K>lemic  nature:   his  answer  to   Luther  has 

now  retired  to  his  house  at  Chelsea ;  dismissed  only  gained  him  the  credit  of  having  the  best 

many  of  his  servants;  sent  his  childreo  with  knack  of  any  mau  in  Europe  at  calling  bad 

their  respective  families  to  their  own  houses  names  in  good  Latin.     His  English  works 
f  for  hitherto  he  had,  it  ^ecms,  maintained  all'  were,  collected   aud    published    by   order   of 

Ais  children,  with  their  families,  in  hit  own  queen  Mary,  in  1557  i  hia  Latin,  at  Baal,  iu 
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!553;  and  at  Louvain,  in  1566.  The  life  of  Achaia  Proper^  Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  lu 
this  great  man  has  been  written  by  several  per-  present  name  of  the  Mofea  is  said  to  be  de- 
sons  in  the.  course  of  the  last  and  present  rived  from  Morus,  a  mulberry-tree,  either  from 
century  :  very  interesting  memoirs  arc  given  its  resembling  the  leaf  of  that  tree  in  shape,  or 
in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biogra-  from  the  great  number  of  mulberry-trees  it 
pbv.  produces.     It  has  not  only  several  rivers,  lakes. 

More  (Henry),  an  ingenious  English  di-  and  mountains,  but  also  many  fertile  aud  de- 
vine,  was  born  at  Grantham  in  Lincolnshire  lightful  plains.  At  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz, 
in  l6l4,  and  educated  first  at  Eton  school,  and  the  Turks  ceded  all  the  Morea  to  the  Vene- 
next  at  Christ  college,  Cambridge;  where  he  tians,  but,  in  the  year  1715,  again  dispossessed 
applied  himself  to  the^tudyof  the  platonic  writ*  them  of  it.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts. 
ers,  who^  sentiments  he  <itrongIy  imbibed.  In  MORliL.  Phallus  e&culentus  of  Linn^us. 
1075,  being  then  D.D.  he  accepted  a  prebend  It  grows  on  moist  banks  and  wet  pastures, 
ia  the  catnedral  of  Gloucester,  but  would  and  springs  up  in  May.  It  is  used  in  tha 
ncxtr  take  any  higher  pcrferment,  though  a  same  manner  as  the  truffle,  for  gravies  and 
bishopric  was  offered  him  of  considerable  stewed  dishes,  but  gives  an  inferior  flavour, 
value.     He  died  in  1 687 >  and  was  buried  in  See  Phallus. 

the  chapel  of  Christ  college.     His  philosophi-  Morel,  or   Morblla   chirry.     See 

cal  works  have  been  published  in  one  volume  Prunus. 

fsliu  ;  and  his  theological  works  in  another  Morel,  thei  name  of  several  learned  print- 
volume  folio.  ers  in  France.     William  Morel  died  at  Paris 

More  (Alexander),  a  French  protectant  in  1564.    Frederic,  who  was  interpreter  of  the 

divine,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman,  who  was  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  also  printer  to 

principal  of  the  college  at  Castres  in  Langue-  the  king,  died  in  1583.    His  son,  Frederic 

doc,  where  this  son  was  born  in  l6l6.     He  Morel,  was  also  a  veiy  learned  man,  and  died 

studied  at  Geneva,  and   became  professor  of  in  l630,  after  having  printed  a  great  number 

liiMnity,  and  minister  at  Middtehurg,  in  iGiQ.  of  valuable  authors. 

He  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  Morel   (Andreas),  a  famooi  antiquary, 

be  was  chosen   professor  of  history.     From  was  a  native  of  Bern  in  Switzerland.     He 

Ronand  he  went  to  France,  and  was  ordained  studied    medals     with     intense    application » 

morof  the  reformed  church  at  Paris,  where  and  in  l6S3  published  at  Paris  a  work,  en- 

«  cfied  in  167O.     He  published  some  works,  tituled  S|)ecimen  unlversie  rei  nummariae  antt* 

as  a  Treatise  De  Gratia  et  Uteris  Arbitira ;  quse,  a  second  edition  of  which  came  out  in 

a  Reply  to  Milton*s  second  Defence  of  the  1695;  but  he  never  completed  the  work  itself. 

People  of  England,  &c.  Louis  XIV.  appointed  him  to  a  place  in  hit 

More    (Sir  Francis),   a  learned   English  cabinet;  but  tor  some  oifence  or  other  he  was 

bwyer,  was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  sent  to  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  three 

and  died  in  1 6*21.     His  works  are,    1.  Cases  years.    On  his  release,  he  returned  to  Switzer- 

collected  and  reported,  London,  1693,  folio,  land,  and  died  there  in  1703.     In  1734  was 

i.  Readinp  upon  4  Jac.  I.  in  the  Middle  published  in  2  vols,  folio,  Thesaurus  Morel- 

Temple,  folio,  1(>76.  lianus,  sive  Familiarum  Romanarum  Numis- 

MoRE   (John),  an.  English  prelate,  was  niata  omnia,  &c.    This  was  part  of  his  grand 

bom  in  Leicestershire,  and  educated  at  Clare-  design  above  mentioned, 

hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  MOKELL  (Thomas),  a  learned  English 

D.D.  in  168 1.     After  different  church  prefer-  divine  and  lexicographer,  was  born  in  1701, 

ments,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich  and  died   in    1784.     He  edited   Ainsworth*s 

in  1691 ;  and  translated  to  Ely  m  17O'/.     He  Latin  Dictionary,  Hedericus*s  Greek  Lexicon, 

died  iu  1714.     His  sermons  were  published  by  and   published  a  useful  abridgement  of  the 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,   who  was  his  chaplain,  former  work.     After  his  death  appeared,  An* 

His   magnificent    library  was  purchased    by  notations  on  Locke's  Essay,  by  Dr.  Morell, 

Cvcorge  fl.  for  6000  guineas,  and  given  to  the  who  also  selected  the  scriptures  for  Handel's 

university  of  Cambridge.  Oratorios.  (Wt/Jtinj). 

Mobs  (St.  Anthonio),  a  celebrated  painter,  MORELY  (Lord),  an  ingenious  nobleman, 

was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  a  disciple  of  John  was  the   son  of  sir  Thomas  Parker,   in  the 

SchoreL     He  drew    the   portraits  of   several  county  of  Essex,  and  a  great  favourite  with 

crowned  heads,   particularly  Mary  queen  of  Henry  VlII.  who  raised  him  to  the  peerage. 

Eneland,  wifcof  Philip  II.  of  Spain.    He  died  Fie  contrived  to  secure  that  monarch's  favour 

at  Antwerp  in  1575,  aged  56.  bv  concurring  heartily   in   his  divorce   from 

MOREA,  a  country  of  European  Turkey,  Catherine,  and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

foraiiog  a  peninsula  united  to    the   rest  of  He  died  in  1747.    This  nobleman  wrote  seve- 

Greece,  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  the,  ral  Latin  poems. 

Isihrnu  of,  Corinth,  so  fanned  forthe  Isthmian '  MOREAyVER.  ad.  {more  and  over  A   Be- 

games,  celebrated  there,  in  honour  of  Nep-  yond    what   has    been    mentioned ;    besides 

tune.    Tt  was  anciently  called  Peloponnesus,  {Shaks.), 

tod,  in  more  remote  times,  ^^ialea  and  Apia.  MORES  (Edward  Rowe),  an  English  anti- 
It  once  consisted  of  the  followmg  small  king-  quary,  was  born  in  1730  at  Tunstalfin  Kent, 
domi:  StcyODj  Argos,  and  Mycene,  Corkitn^  and  educated   at  Marchant  Taylors*  sehaol^ 
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from  whence  he  removed  to  Quccn*8  college ,  printed ;  jpd  it  is  not  known  what  has 

Oxford^    whtrre   he   |mbhshed   a  curious  re-  of  it. 
main    of  aniiquiiy,    eutituled,    Nomina   et        MORISONIA,  in  hotany,  a  genus    ol* 

IiHt^nia  Gentihtia  Noltiiium  KQuttutnque  sub  class  monadelphta,  order  polyandria.         CIZ; 

Kdwardo  |/rimo  Rege  Milttantium,  4to.  1748.  single,  bifida    |)etal6  four;  pisiii   one  ;     t3 

In  17.^2  be  was  choscp  a  fetluw  of  the  society  pcdicelled,  one-ctrlled,    many-seeded^    witi 

of  antiquaries;  and  he  pritjected  the  equitable  hard  bark.     One  species  only;  an  Amori 

■oeiety -for  t.)su ranee  on  lives  and  survivorship  tree  with  obiong,  entire,  shining  coriao« 

by  annuictes.     He  was  the  author  of  several  lea%'es. 

pieces,  particuhirly  the  History  and  Antiquities        MOIjLLACHiA,  a  mountainous  conn  t  r^ 

of  Tunsuil  in  Kent,  end  a  Dissertation  on  Hungarian  Dalmatia,  the  inhabitants  of  ^^-f 

FoHiidtTs    and    Founderies.       He    died     in  are  called  Morlacks,  or  Morlacchi,    Tliey 

1778.  habit  tlie  pleasant  vallies  of  Koier^  tilon^ 

MORINDAf   in   botany,   a  genus  of  the  rivers  Kerna,  Cettina,  Narenta,  and    <im< 

<^ass  pentandria,  order  monogynia.     Flowers  the  inland  mountains  of  Dal uiatia.    T'Hcry 

a^i^re^atc,  cne-pctalled;  stigma  biBd;  dru|)es  said  by  some  to    be   of  Wallachian    ejctr 

a<^regaie.     'i'liree  species:  two  of  them  Hast  tiou;  but  others  think  their  origin  involveci 

Indiiin,  one  a  South  American  tree.  the  darkness  of  the  barbarous  a^s.     Xhe 

MORINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  habitants  of    the  seacoast  of  Dalmaiia 

principality  of  Furstenburp;.  14  miles  N.N.E*  many  frichtful   stories  of  their  ayarice     s 

of  8chaffiinnseii,  and  Sf)  N.W.  of  Constance,  cruelly;  but  these,  abbe  Foriis  thinks,   are 

Lon.  3.  46  £.     I^»t.  47-  48  N.  of  an  ancient  date ;  or,  if  any  Euch  events  H^ 

MoRiNGCtr,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  happened  in  later  times,  they  ought  rather 

the  principality  of  Oalcnberp;,  situate  on  the  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  ^  few  iodi 

Mohr,  IS  uniles  N.N.W.  of  Gotliiigen.    Lon.  duals  than  to  the  bad  disposition  of  the  natit 

9.  4()  E.     I^t.5l.40N.  in  general.     For  the  most  pleasing    tratc 

MORINI,  a  peopleof  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  character  among  the  Morlacchi  is  fricndshi 

shores    of  the  Biiti'th  ocean.     The  shortest  Tliey  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  reli^io 

passage  into  Hritain  was  from  their  territories,  article,  and  tie  the  sacred  bond  at  the  foot  1 

They  were  called  cxtremi  hominum   by  the  the  ahar.     Tlie  Sclavonian   ritual  contains 

Romans,  because  situate  on  the  extremities  of  particular  benediction,  for  the  solemn  unic 

Gaul.  of  two  male  or  two  female  friend;,  in  the  pn 

MORISON  (Robert),  physician  and  nro-  senceofthe  congregation.  The  male  friends  tin 

f^sor  of  hotany  at  OxfonI,  was  born  at  Aoer-  united  are  called  probratimi*  ;&nd  the  female 

deen  in  ff>20,  bred  at  the  uni\ersity  there,  and  nosestreme,    which   mean   half-brothers    an^ 

taught  philosophy  for  some  time  in  it;  but  naif-sisters.     Friendships  between  those  of  di  I 

having  a  strons:  inclination  to  botany,  made  fereat  sexes  are  not  bound  with  so  much  so 

ereot  progress  m  it.    The  civil  wars  obliged  lemntty,  though  perhaps  in  more  ancient  anc 

nimio  leave  his  country  ;  which,  however,  he  innocent  ages  that  was  alsu  the  custom.     Froii 

did  not  do  till  he  had  Hrst  signalized  his  zeal  these  consecrated  friendships  among  the  Mor 

for  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  his  courage,  lacchi,  and  other  nations  of  the  same  origin 

in  a  battle  fooght  between  the  inhabitants  of  it  should  seem  that  the  sworn  brothers  aip>e 

A'bertlceii  nml  the  presbyterian  troops  on  the  a  denomination  frequent  among  the  comnnor 

bridge  qf  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  received  a  people  in  many  ])arts  of  Europe.     If  discorc 

dangerous  wound  on  the  head.    As  soon  as  he  happens  to  arise  between  two  friends  amgiij 

was  -cured  of  it,   he  ^Tot  into  France;  and  the  Morlacchi,  it  is  talked  of  over  all  the  coun- 

irxing  at  Paris,  he  applied  assiduously  to  bo-  try  as  a  scandalous  novelty;  and  there  have 

tany  and  anatomy.     He  was  introduced  to  the  been  some  examples  of  it  of  late  years  to  the 

difke  of  Orfeana,  who  gave  him  the  direction  great  affliction  of  the  old  MorlaccUi,  who  at- 

of  fhe  royal  gardens  at  Blots.    He  exercised  tribute  the  depravity  of  their  countrymen  to 

the  office  till  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  Italians, 
afterwards  went  over  to  England  in   1660.        MORLAlX,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the 

Charles  II.  to  whom  the  duke  of  Orleans  hud  department  of  Finistere,  with  a  castle  and  a  liile 

presented  him  at  Blois,  sent  for  him  to  Lon-  harbour.    The  church  of  Notre-Dame  h  a 

don,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  his  physician,  singular  structure,  and  the  hospital  very  hand- 

and  that  of  professor  royal  of  botany,  with  a  some.     The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  consider- 

pciiBiofi  of  2001.  per  annum.    The  Pr&^ludium  able  trade  in  linen,  hemp,  and  tobacco,      it 

Botanicum,  which  he  published  in  1669,  pro-  is  seated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  30  miles 

cured  hifn  so  much  reputation,  that  the  univer-  N.E.  of  Brest,  and  45  W.  of  St.  Bri^u^  tfrn* 

arty  of  Oxford  invitca  him  to  tlie  profrssorship  3.  46  W.     Lat.  48.  33  N. 
of  botany,  in  1f>69;  which  he  accepted,  and        MO'RLA'ND.   1.  (mojilanb,  Saxon.)    A 

acf(uitted  himself  in  it  with  great  ability.     He  mountainous  or  hillV  country, 
died  at  London,  in  1^83,  aged  6:i.     He  pub-         MO'RLING.    ^Io'rtling.    «.      Wool 

lished  a  sec«md  and  third  part  of  his  History  of  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep  (Ainsworfh), 
Plants,  in  2  vols,  folio ;  with  this  title.  Plan-        ^K)RLU'NDA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  tfie 

tarum  Hittoria  Oxoniensis  Universalis.    The  province  of  Srodand,  41  miles  N,  of  yalmar* 

first  part  of  jthb  exoeUent  work  iias  not  bepn  Lon.  l6.1ii  £.    JUt.  57. 20  !^. 
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MORMO.   f .    (fujfA^}     Bugbesr ;     fali^  the  £.  by  the  river  M uliva,  which  separates  it 
lermar.  from  Algiers,  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean* 
M0RMYRU5>,  in  too)o|ry,  a  genus  of  the  and   on   the  S.  by  mount  Atlas.     Its  sreatcst 
class  pisces,  order  brahchiostega.  Head  smooth;  length,  from  N.£.  to  S.W.  is  above  5[)0milea» 
teeth  oumerouSy  notched  :  aperture  of  the  gills  and,  where  widest,  not  more  than  26O' broad- 
linear,  without  a  cover ;  gill-membrane  with  The  south  part  of  the  empire  contains  the 
one  rav ;  body  scalv.    Three  species :  kingdoms  of  Sus,  Tarudan,  Morocco  Proper^ 
1.  M.  c\prinoiaes.    Tail  bifid,  appendaged.  Tasilet.  and  Sugelmessa ;  and  the  north  pari 
Inhabits  t&e  NiTe.  those  of  Fez  and  Mequinez.     The  air  of  this 
S.  M.  mguiiloides.  Tail  bifid,  obtuse ;  dorsal  country  is  pretty  temperate,    especially  near 
fin  wiih  twenty-six  rays.     Inhabits  the  Nile,  mount  Atlas.    The  soil,  though  sandy  and  dry 
3.  M.  kannuine.     Tail  bifid,  obtuse ;  dorsal  in  some  places,  is  fertile  mothers;  and  the 
fin  with  sixty- three  rays:  body  whitish,  much  fruits,  as  well  as  tiie  pastures,  are  excellent, 
fittdiDressed.     Like  the  two  former,  inhabits  but  the  country  is    not  properly  cultivated, 
tile  Nile.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  of  a  tawny 
MORN.   a.  (marine,  Saxon.)      The  first  complexion,  robust,  and  very  skilful  in  nifi- 
partofthe  day ;  the  morning  CZff).  nagins  a  horse,  and   wielding  a  lance:  they 
Morn  AC  (Anthony),  a  French  advocate,  are  jealous,  deceitful,  superstitious,  and  cruel, 
wfw  was  the  author  of  four  folio  volumes  on  There  are  two  sorts  of  inhabitants;  the  Arabs, 
the  subject  of  law;  and  also  of  an  octavo  vo-  who  dwell  in  moveable  villiiges,  comp<ised  of 
ktee  or  Dbenis.     He  died  in  I6I9.  about  10<>  tents,  and  the  Bereberies,  who  are 
Morn  AY  (PhUipde),  lord  of  PlessisMar-  the  ancient  inhabiunts,  and  live  in  cities  and 
kty,  a  c€tebrated  French  nobleman,  was  born  towns.    There  are  a  great  number  of  christian 
Iti  1549,  of  a  noble  family.     He  was  bred  up  slaves,  and  some  merchants,  upon  the  coast, 
by  his  mother  in  the  protestant  persuasion,  beside  a  multitude  of  Jews,  who  carry  on  al« 
laSA  itodidl  lo  several  universities,   both    in  most  all  the  trade ;  especially  by  land  with  the 
fbnee  and  other  countries.    In  1576  he  went  negjToes,  to  whom  they  send  large  caravans, 
la  the  court  of  the  king  of  Navarre,   after-  which  travel  over  vast  deserts,  a]n¥>st  destitute 
^»is   Henry  IV.    who   received  him  very  of  water.     They  carry  with  them   woollen 
^oaiteously,    and   made  him   minister  of  his  goods,  silk,  salt,  &c.  and  in  return  have  slaves, 
coaariL  In  15/8  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  sold,  and  elephants  teeth.     They  also  send 
cburch;  and  in  the  year  following  began  his  large  caravans    to  Mecca  every  year,   partly 
h^a$  work  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  out  of  de\*otion,  and  partly  for  trade,  consist- 
RtB^ofn,     In  1598  he  published  his  book  on  ing  of  several  thousand  camels,  horses,  and 
the  Eotharist,   which  occasioned  a  conference  mules,     liesides  woollen  goods,  their  com mO- 
between  him  and  Dn  Perron ;  the  result  of  diiies  are  Morocco  leather,  indigo,  cochineal, 
iftifch  v^a^  so  much  in  his  favour  that  he  was  and  ostrich  feathers;  in  return  lor  which  they 
etHed  l^  many  the  protestant  pope.     In  1G&7  have  silks,  muslins,  calicoea,  cofiee,  and  drugA. 
be  printed  a  famous  book  against  popery,  eh-  In  the  deserts  are  lions,  ti^ers^  leoparda,  and 
titlw.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  the  Hia-  serpentsof  several  kinds.    1  he  fruits  are  dalw, 
toiy  of  the  Papacy.    Tliis  great  man  died  at  figs,  almonds,  lemons,  oranges,  pomtt;ranates, 
bis  ital  Iti    Poictou,    in    1023.       He  wrote  and   many  others.     There  is  also  rlax,  and 
man?  pieces  besides  those  here  mentioned.  hemp,  but  little  timber.     The  emperor  is  ab- 
MORNE-GAROU,  a  remarkable  volcanic  solute,  his  will  being    a  law,  and  he  often 
i^omiiain  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent's  in  the  exercises  great   cruelties.      His   naval    ibrce 
West  Indies.     It  was  visited  by  Mr.  James  consists  chiefly  of  rovers,  who  now  and  then 
Andersoti,  surgeon,  in  the  year  1*^84,  who  is  take  large  prizes.      He  can  brin^  100,000  men 
thi  only  person  that  ever  ascended  to  the  top  into  the  field,  nearly  half  of  which  are  horse; 
oflL  and  whose  account  of  it  is  published  in  but  the  whole  are  poorly  armed,  and  knoyr 
tfaerhilosophical  Transactions,  vol.  7^,  or  New  little  of  the  art  of  war. 
AWdgm^nt,  vol.60,  p.  634.  Morocco,  a  city  of  Africa,  and  capital 
MC/RNING.  i.    The  first  part  of  the  day,  of  the  empire  so  called,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
f^M  tlt^  first  appearance  of  light  to  the  end  of  plain,  planted  with  palm* trees,  having  Mount 
the  first  fourth  part  of  the  sun  s  daily  course.  Atlas  to  the  east.    The  city  of  Morocco  itsetf, 
M6'r)ciivg.  a.    Being  in  the  early  part  of  exposed  to  the  devastations  of  difierent  con- 
the  day  (Pope).  querors,  has  preserved  nothins  but  its  form. 
MoitKiirG-coW]^.  9.    A  loose  gown  worn  The  extent  of  the  walls,  whicn  still  exist  et^- 
before  one  is  formally  dressed  QAddisony,  tire,  except  in  some  few  places,  supposes  a 
MoRK^P^G-sTAR.   J.      The   planet  Venus  city  which  might  contiin  300,0<)0  souls  :  at 
^iien  sb^  shines  in  the  morning  {Spenser),  present  this  capital  is  Utile  better  than  a  de» 
Astronomers  reckon  morning,  mane^  from  the  sert.    The  ruins  of  houses,  heaped  one  upon 
time  of  mfdAight  to  that  of  mid-day  or  noon.  another,  serve  only  to  harbour  thieves,  who 
MOROC,  in  oruitholo^.     SeeCucuLus  lurk  among  them  to  rob  the  passengers.    The 
iMDiCATOtt.  quarters  which  have  been  rebuilt  are  consider- 
MOROCCO,  ah  empire  of  Africa,  com-  abl/  distant  from  each  other ;  and  the  house* 
jbrehendin^  a  considerable  park  of  the  ancient  are  low,  dirty,  and  extremely  inconvenient* 
Mautit&hia,;  lying  between  28  and  36**  N.  lat.  Mr.  Chenier  doubts  whether  it  contains  30,000 
It  ik  bounded  oit  th6  W .  by  Ihe  Atlantic,  on  nhabitants,  even  when   the  court  ii  there. 
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Morocco  possesses  several  large  mosques,  but  Edinburgh,  and  287  N^  London.      Xx> 

they  have    no    pretentions    lo  magniHccnce.  38  W.    I.at.  55.  15  N. 

•Within  ihe  walls  are  a  number  ot  larp;»  in-  MORPHEUS,  in  mytliology,  aminist 

closed   s;)urcs,  almost  entirely  detached,  con-  the  god  Sjmnus,  who  naturally  iuiiraU/c 

'  tainiug,  ^;iTd(  lis  of  orange-trees,  and  pavilion*,  gri.naces,  genures,   words,    and    maiiiiti 

■  in  whicli  the  princrs  lo<Ige.  Among  the  num-  luankind.     He  is  someiimes  called  tlie  pri 

ber  of  the  public  edifucs  at  Morocco  we  must  sleep.     He  is  gcowrally  reprei»cnted  a*  a   d 

'  not  forget  10  mention  the  Elcaisseria,  a  j.ldce  in^  child   of  a  ;»rc\U  coiptdcnce,    anJ 
where  stuffs  and  other  \aluable  comruodities  wmgs.      He  holUb  a  vasd  ui  one  hand^  ui 
are  exposed  to  sale.      At  the  extremity  of  the  the  other  are  souie  poppies, 
city  of  Morocco^,  and  very  near  the' palace,  MORPHEW,  a  scurf  on  the  face- 
is  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  inclosed  by  walls  MORRERl  (Lewis),  author  of  the   Pi 
near  two  miles  round,  where  the  Jews  reside,  rical  Dictionary,  was  born  at  Barjje-mor 

'  under  the  guard  of  an  alcaid,   to  protect  them  Province,  lG43.    Hp  learned  rhetoric  and 

'from  insult.     Tliis  same  quarter  was  formerly  losophy  at  Aix,  and  divinity  at  Lyonf .      A 

the  residence  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  others  years  of  age.  he  wrote  a  small  piece,  int 

of  that  nation,  who,  from  discontent,  or  other  Le  Paysd'Amour,  and  a  collection  ofthe  f\ 

motives,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  kings  French  poems    iniitled    Doux   plaisirs   c 

of  Morocco;  and   there  is  still  a  part  of  tlie  Poetic.     He  learned  Spanish  and  Italt.m  ; 

city,   called   the   quarter  of  Andalusii.     Not  translated  out  of   Spanish   into    French 

less  than  3000  Jewish  families  formerly  re^id-  book  intilled  La  Perfection  Chretiennc  <le 

cd  here,  as  may  be  estimated  by  the  ruins  of  driu,uez.     He  then  refined  the  Saints    Li%'< 

houses  and  synagogues.     Of  this  great  number  the  purity  of  the  French  tongue.     Beinjr 

there   at   present  scarcely   remain  200  fami-  dained  priest,  he  preached  at  Lyons,   and 

lies,  exposed   to  t\ranny  and   poverty.     The  dertook,  when  he  was  about  30  years  of  i 

emperor*s  palace,  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  a  new  Hintorical  Dictionary,  printed  at  Ly 

of  Morocco,  fronting  Mount  Alias,  is  a  very  in  one  vol.  folio,   U)73.     But  hi-<  continual 

'extensive  and  solid   building.     The  principal  hour  impaired  his  health  ;   so  that  he  died 

gates  are  Groihic  arches  of  cut  stone,  embel-  l6'80,  aged  37.     His  second  volume  was  pi 

fished  with  ornaments  in  the  Arabian  taste,  lished  after  his  deaih;  an<J  four  more  vol ui 

Within  the  walls  are  various  courts  and  gar-  have  since  been  added.     He  left  some    ot 

dens,  elegantly  laid  out  by  European  garden-  works  behind  him. 

er3.     I^n.  6.  45  W.  Lat.  31.12  N.  MORRIS,  in   ichthyology.     See  Sepi 

Morocco,  or  Mar  Roat;ii^,  the  skin  of  a  cephalus. 

Soat,  or  some  other  animal    resembling   it,  Morris  dan^cers.     See  Moresqe. 

ressed  in  sumac  or  galls,  and  coloured  ot  any  MO'RROW.  s,  (moTisen,  Saxon.)    I.  T 

•colour  at  pleasure;  much  used  in  book -bind-  day  after  the   present  day  {Cowley),     2.   ! 

-ing,  &c.    The  name  is  ordinarily  derived  from  Morrow.     On  the  day  after  this  current  d 

the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  whence  it  is  sup-  {Prior). 

posed  the  manner  or  preparing  these  skins  was  MORS,  Death,  one  ofthe  infernal  dciii( 

nrsi    borrowed,     Wc    nave    Morocco    skins  born  of  Night  without  a   father.      She  v 

brought   from  the   Levant,   Barbary,   Spain,  worshipped  by  the  ancients  with  great  s-olei 

Flanders,  and   France  ;    red,   black,  yellow,  niiy.     She  Was  not  represented  as  an  actual 

l)hie,  &c.  For  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  existing  pow€r,   but  as  an  imaeiinary  beiii 

sec  Leather.  Euripides  introduces  her  in  one  of  his  traiicdi 

Morocco  REED,  in  botanv.  See  Adonis,  on  tne  stage.    The  moderns  rep re^jent  her 

MORO'SE.  a.  {morosus,  Latin.)     Sour  of  a  skeleton  armed  with  a  scythe  and  a  scymeti 

temper;  peevisR  ;  sulbii  {Watts),  MORSE,  in  maslioIoi;v.  SeeTRiCHECU 

MORaSELY   flrf.  S.)urly;  peevishly  (Co-  MO'RSEL.  s,  {mors,  ilus,  low  Latin.) 

merriment  of  the  Tomgue).  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth  ;  a  mouthful  {Sha 

MORO'SENEbS.  5.  (fr)m  «i(7rojr.)    Sour-  speare).     9.  A   piece;  a  meal  {L Estrange 

■ness  ;  peevishness  {Watts).  3.  A  smnll  quantity  :  not  proper  {Boyle). 

MOR'OSIS    {morosis,  /utvpu/^icfrom  /uofoj,  MO'RSURE.  s.  {morsurt,    Fr.    morsuT\ 

folly.)     S'.^e  Amentia.  Lat.)  The  act  of  biting. 

MORONITY.  *.   {mnrositas,  Lntin.)  Mo-  MORT.   s.    {morte,   French.)     1.  A  tut 

Toseness  ;  sourness;  pecvi8hne>s  {Clarendon),  sounded  at  the  death  of  the  game  (i^AaAwp^drr 

MORPETH,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  2.  (morglf  Islandic.)  A  great  quantity. 

county  of  Northumberland,  situated   on  the  MOlirAGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  tl 

noTth  side  of  the  river   Wansbeck,    though  department  of  Orne,  famous  for  it- S2rgc>  an 

the  parish   is  on  the  south  side.      It  has  a  tanneries.     It  is  IQ  miles  east  of  Scez,  and  7 

weekly  market  on  Wednesday,  said  to  be  the  west  of  Paris.     Lon.  0.  40  E.    Lat.  48.  33  ^ 

largest  in   England  for  cattle,  except  Smith-  MoRTACNE.a  town  of  France,  in  the  dt! 

field,    ft  is  goierned  by  two  bailifl's,  aldermen,  partment  of  the  North,  seated  at  the  conflueuc 

Src.  and  sends  two  members  to  the  British  of  the  Scarpe  and  Scheldt,  ei;j;ht  miles  S.  E.  c 

parliament.     In  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  Tournay.     Lon.  3.30  E.     Lit.  50.  2pN. 

town  was  burned  by  the  inhabitants,  out  of  MORTAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dc 

•hatred  to  that  monarch.     It  had  anciently  a  partment  of  the  Channel,  seated  on  the  rivide 

<;astle,  now  in  ruins:    mnetyone  miles  S.  Lances,  almost  surrounded  by  craggy  rocks,  ?< 


•       0. 


M  OR  M  O  R 

I «  n^t  «r  AFODchcs.       Lon.  0.  M  W.  The  csubli^hAeDt  of  biilt  of  mortality  in  Grett 

I  'i  37  S,  Briain  originnted  in  the  frequent  appearance  of 

i/RTAL  a,  {moriails,  Latin.)  I.  Sub-  ihc  j.Iat-ue,  which  formerly  made  great  acvakta- 

T  J  <K3\hi  donmed  sooieiiine  to  die.     2.  ^**'"'*  »P  ^^*  co.  ntry,  and  an  abstract  of  the  num- 

ttetnrfi%*   iBacou).      3.   Brinainff  ^'  "^  ^«^^*»»  ^^^  published  weekly,  to  »bew  ihe 

w^    A   M.1.1^-.*,  .    i«^u.,»:*,»  »,«  !..«^  increase  or  decrcnae  of  I  he  disorder,  that  indivi- 

'.VI.   4.  riaiiian  ;   tYeionginz  to  man  .     ,          ,           ,                 ,           i       j  ^    i 

c    v^r^^          '   I     .  /Vv     J    <i  dual*  nught  uoi  be  exposed  to  unlounded  alatiim, 

M         J          ""l   ^^';?^1?"m  bui  have  .o;«e  n.eaiu  ifiudging  ot  .he  necei^^ity 

•Tl'rt'f'v-  " ' .^"^"^^^  ^*^'^'/  CTifAW).  ,,f  removid.  or  ol  taking  o.iur  precaution.,  and 

li U  1 1 .  J.  (fmni  moTtiil.)     I.  bub-  guvcniment  be  inti)rmed  of  ihc  jrop.iety  or  tuc- 

.^    H'iyin;  stale  of  a  being  subject  lo  ccw  of  any  p.iblic  meanure*  relating  to  the  disor- 

J".*  ^r'i,.     2.   Deith   {Shakspearc).     3,  der.       Since  the  di«appearauce  of  tiie   p^^gu** 

.*'•*.•<? I riici ion   {Shaktpeare^,     4.  Fre-  ihe.e  regi»ter»  have  been   coniinued   from   the 

•'vjieaih    {Graunty     5.'llumaTi   na-  -convenience  found  in  asce-taining  bj  them  the 

."  '\                                                  '  -precise  time  of  the  birth  or  death  of  individuali, 

:4LITV  (Bills  ot),  «re  nccoiints'or  re-  **^<*  ^^^  ^^^  infc>rmaiion  they  fur.ii^h  respecting 

•  ^^^-ffo*  the  ni.mber5  born,'  marriea,  and  ''^«  ^^^  ^^  human  mortality,  and  the  irate  of  po- 

:2  as/ n^i»b.  towo,  or  di-trict.  In  general  P"'**^'*"!'       ,.       .             ,        .            ... 

*  ^%  calv  the^e  nvmbers  ;  and,  even  when  ^  ^«  ^"^  directions  for  keeping  parish  registers 

•;<are'of  great  use,  by  showrng  the  de-  °^  births  and   burials  were  given  in   1^38,  when 

'  '.  ^ilthineiaand  orolificncs^  a-d  the  pro-  Thomas  Croniwell  was  appointed  the  king's  vice- 

'•  :  ?oyjlauon  I'n  the  pUces  where  they  are  ?^reni  f  jr  ecclcMastical  jurisdiction,  and  in  that 

i  i'  rhertfare  much  to  bp  wished,  that  such  capacity  issued  certain  iujunclions  to  the  clergy, 

r«  tad  been  alway»  correctly  kept  in  every  **"*  "^  which'ordafns,  that  every  officiating  n^i- 

^.   2".d  rcgiiUrlypi.blshed  at  the  end  of  "^-^^^   »^^"'    for    every  church,   keep   a   book, 

vc-r     Ue  should  then  have  had  under  our  wherein"  he  shall  register  every  marriage,  chrir- 

"•  3  the  comparative  strength'of  every  king-  ^^ning,  and  burial ;  and  Ihe  injunction  gv»c8  on  to 

^  i^  .*r  if,  it  depends  oa  ihe*'mimber  of  inha-  direct  tlie  manner  and  time  of  making  the  entries 

•~.  i-u  its  increase  "or  decrease  at  different  '**  ^*>«  register  book  weekly,  any  neglect  of  which 

'«^    But  such  accounts  are  rendered  more  "  *"»«*«  P«oa*      'n  ^^^"^  *'^  episcopal  authoriry 

-.  «heu  they  incltide  the  ages  of  the  dead.  ^^*  suspended  for  a  time,  while  the  ecclesiastical 

-lif  dj.tempers  of  which  they  h-ive  died.     In  ^U't'^rs  then  appointed  went  through  the  several 

^«i^ey  convey  :OiTie of  the  nioi^t  important  dioceses    to  enforce  divers  injunctions,  amon^ 

7  v..o».'by  furni-hing  us  with  the  mean^  nf  which  was  that  respecting  parish  registers.     This 

"- '  a»  the  law  which  governs  the  waste  of  injunction  was  Rgain  repeated  in  the  beginning  of 

"^-  '^^t  the  values  f»f  annuities  dependent  on  ^be  reign  of  EHizabeih,  who  also  appointed  a  pro- 

'  iiince  of  any  lives.on  any  survivorships  testation  to  be  made  by   the  clergy,  in  which, 

'-'pihem,  and  c he.  favourableness  or  unfa-  among  other  thingn,  they  promised  to  keep  the 

"'•u->s  of  different  situations  to  the  dura-  register-book  in  a  proper  manner.     One  of  i he 

'■'iTian  life.      There  ar^  but  few  registers  canons  of  the  thurcfi  of  Enjj'and  prescribes  very 

'*  d;  nor  ha«  this  subject,  tho'  gh  so  in-  nu'nuti  ly  in  what  mannci  ent.ie-  are  to  be  made 

-'  fto  mankiTid.  ever  engaged  much  at  ten-  '"  the  parish  re^^jisters,  and  orders  an  attested 

'  "■-teiy.     Celebrated  hiils  containing  the  copy  of  "the  regi»tcr  of  each  succensive  year  to  be 

***"  ?  the  dead  are  those  for  the  town  of  Ure*-  annually  tranomitied  tt)  the  bishop  of  the  diore^e 

>j>«ja     It  is  well  known  what  u>e  has  to  be  preerved  in  the  bi-hop's   re;j's  ry.     This 

'   ~*<i5  of  these  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  after  him  canon  aUo  contains  a  reTiJs;  cctive  clause,  ap- 

-:  M»«i?re.  A  table  of  the  prohabi  itici  of  the  pointing  that  the  ancient  ro?^isfers,  so  far  as  they 

~<of  human  life  at  every  age,  deduced  from  could  be  piocured,  b.  t  rsr  cci..lly  since  the  I)c,c;{n- 

."••'y  r>r.  Halley,  has  been  published  in  the  ning  of  the  reign  of  Klz<bo;.h  hhould  he  copifd 

pbical  Tran-action*,  (*ee  the  abridgement,  into  a  parchment  bd:  1:,  <o  lie  provided  by  everv 

■'p  669.)  and  is  the  tirst  table  of  this  sort  parish;   which  regulaiit  n  was  }>o  well  obeyea, 

-'t.^been  ever  publifthed.    Since  the  publica-  that  most  of  the  ancient  parish  rcgi^trrs  now  ex- 

^' tb:t  table,  similar  bills  have  been  estab-  tant    co'ntmence    ^^^th   that   queen'/*   reign,   and 

.1^  °  }  ^^^  towns  of  thii  kingdom  ;  and  par-  so.  e  of  them  cailier,  qute  as  tar  back  as  the  date 

/-'•^i a  London,    in  the  year   1728,  and,  at  of  the  original  injuriciiun. 

*jfaapion  in  1733.     See  LitF.                    '  The  London   bills  of  mortality  are  founded 

-*or  provemchts  of  these  rcgi'^iers  have  been  upon  the  reports  of  the   sworn  •■c.'irchcr*,  who 

•"^^^wi:  ibe  fir^t  i«,  that  the  sexes  of  all  that  view  the  body  after  decease,  and  de  ivcr  their  re- 

^^^'^"7pcrit»d"of  liTe  should  be  specified  in  port  to  the  parish  clerk.      Ihe  p;iriHh  clerks  are 

•'inderthe  denomination  of  boys,  married  required,  under  a  penalty  for  neglect,  to  make  a 

^^1 '.dowers,  and    bachelors;    and.  of  girls,  weekly  return  of  burials,  wi;h  the  age  and  difcase 

■*'^.*d  women,  widows,  and  virgins^     The  se-  of  which  the  person  died  ;  a  sun»mary  of  which 

'.  -'•liut  they  should  specify  the' numbers  of    account  is  published  weekly;  and  on  the  Thurs- 

'    **^  dy.ng  of  every  diitemper  in  every  day  before  Christo. as-day,  a  general  account  is 

^ -^.aad  at  every  age     ^tce  the  end  of  the  4tn  insuie  up  for  the  whole  year.     These  general 

MO  Dr  Price's  treatise  on  reversionary  pay-  accounts  of  christenings  and  burials  taken  by  the 

^   Rc^ien  of   mortality  thus  improved,  company  of  parish  clerks  of  London  were  began 

^^pared  w»th  records  of  the  seasons,  and  December  21,  1592 ;  and  in  1594  th^  weekly  ac- 

c^u!  °'^'^*tance«  that  discriminate  difibreot  count  was  first  made  public,  as  also  the  general  or 

^l^flMght  contribute  greatly  to  the  in-  yearly  account,  until  December   18,  1595,  when 

^oloiedtcal  knowledge;  and  they  would  they  were  discontinued  upon  the  ceasing  of  the 

/^^"^'cesiary  data  for  determining  the  dif-  plague;  in  1603  they  weue  resumed,  and  have 

1^^  '^^een  the    daMUom.  of    human  life  been  regularly  continued  ever  since.    The  ongi- 

*l  tilci  aad  femalM.  \nal  bills  comprehended  only  109  parishes,  but>se* 
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ttril  Other*  wer»  afterwirdf  included,  and  in 
1660  the  bills  were  ne«^  modelled,  the  twelve  pz- 
rtshes  in  Middlesex  and  Surry  beiit^  made  a  divi> 
sion  hj  themselvtf,  as  were  likewise  the  five  pa> 
fishes  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster. 
Several  other  parishes  haye  been  added  to  them 
at  subsequent  periods,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  merely  new  parishes  formed  out  of  larger 
ones  which  were  before  included,  and  the  total 
Bnmber  of  parishes  now  comprehended  in  the 
London  bills  of  mortality  is  146.    The^  are  di- 
vided into  the  ninety-seven  parishes  within  the 


The  97  parishes  within  the  walla 
17  paritbea  without  the  walls 
23  out  parishes 
lU  pnrtshes  in  Westminster     - 


Avails,  tizteea  parishes  without  the  wattle,  tw< 
three  out-parishes  in  Middfeftez  and  Surry 
ten  pari»hes  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  ^^''est 
ster.  They  give  the  ages  at  iwKtch  the  pe 
die,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  and  ca-^uaitic 
which  their  death  was  occasloaed  ;  but  itcci 
pendence  can  be  placed  on  the  list  of  diseases 
cept  with  respect  to  some  of  the  moat  com 

and  determinate. 
From  the  last  bill  of  mortality  for  the 

from  Dec.  11,  1809,  to  Dec.  11,    1610,  we  i 

that  in 

ChrUtencd.      Buriril. 
1004  1388 

4S238  41 S9 

10,503  9533 

r  -  -  41(33  4841 


Dheatet  and  eamalUet  this  tfear. 

Abortive  and  stillborn           ...  574 

Abscess        -.--..  42 

Aged 1532 

Ague            ..---•  5 

Apoplexy  and  swddenly          -        -         -  234 

Asthma  and  phthisic              ...  574 

Bedridden              .        «         -         -         .  1 

Bile 4 

Bleeding       ......  35 

Bursten  and  rupture      ....  2^ 

Cancer          -..---  77 

Canker         -..-..  ] 

Childbed 183 

Colds 16 

Colick,  Gripes,  kc,     ....  6 

Consumption      -          ....  54'27 

Conrulsiotis           ...        -        -  386O 

Cough  and  hooping-cough     -        •        •  4^9 

Cramp         ....--  3 

Croup           .-..--  97 

Diabetes       ------  l 

Dropsy       .----•  771 

Evil 5 

Fatigne      -----.  l 

Fevers  of  all  kinds        -         -         -         -  1139 

Fistula -  5 

Flux 10 

French  pox         -----  29 

Gout           ------  36 

Gravel,  stone,  strangury     -         -         .  16 

Grief         ...-.-  5 


Head-ach 

Horshoehead 

Imposthame 

Inoculation 

Jaundice 

Jatv-Iocked 

Inflammation 

LIrergrown 

Lunatic 

Measles 

Miscartia^e 

iMortificatioh 

Palsy 

Pleurisy       -         -         - 

Quinsy  .         -         - 

Rheumatism 

St'uivy    -  -        - 

Small  pox 
Sore  throat 
Sores  and  ulcers 
Spa«m         .        -         - 
St.  Anthony's  fire 
Stoppage  in  the  stomach 
Swelling        -  -         - 

Teeth  -         -        - 

Thnish      - 

Vomiting  and  looseness 
Water  in  the  chest 
Water  in  the  head 
Worms       -        -        - 


J 
K 

1 


Ui 


1 

4S 
5 


24 


/    ^ 


Bruises        -        -         .         • 
Burnt         •         -         -         - 
Cboakcd  -         -         -         .         - 

Drowned'  .         -         -         -         - 

Excessive  drinking       -        -         -    •    - 
Executed  -         -         -         -         - 

Found  dead  .         .         -  -         - 

Fractured      ..-.-- 
Fri^hte^         ------ 

Killed  by  falls  and  several  other  accidents 


8 

47 

2 

124 

7 

6 

20 

3 

3 

7'2 


Killed  themselves 

Murdered 

Overlaid 

poisoned 

Scalded 

Starved 

Suffocated 


Total  33: 


Christened 


i 


Under  tiro  ftkn  of  age 
Bettreen  two  and  Ote 
Five  and  ten 
Ten  and  tiventr 
Twenty  and  thirty     *. 
Thirty  and  fbrty 
Vbrty  ftfld  flft^  .         « 


Wbereof  have  died. 


5853 
2430 
850 
-695 
1218 
1788 
8018 


Fifty  and  sixty  * 

Sixty  and  aeventy  « 
^venty  and  eighty  - 
£ighty  s«(d  ninety  - 
NinHy  and  a  hundred 
A.handredand  fir*    « 


1648 
1587 

473 

70 

1 


Increased  ia  the  burials  this  year  3313. 
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"W  y&voold  afiird  Uie  neon*  of  aicertaiii* 
•:^<ittal  popsiatioo  'with  sufficient  preci- 

%if  dteprapordoo  of  annual  death*  to  the 

zaad  ie&tmgeouid  be  accurately  deter- 

uel  T&a.  ioverer*  prerioot  lo  the  enumeia* 

«a  JPi'i,  coaJdnot  be  easily  found  even  in  the 

"r*9^ibf  popnlatioD  of  which,  a«  deduced 

asse  ^  of  nsortality,  was  veiv  difiereotly 

t^i'n  SiStreDt  writers.     Mr.  Jolin  Graunt, 

"^rsao&fi&bed  observations  on  the  London 

^Ca'.:sr:tlnTin  the  year  1662,  made  the  pro- 

pnain^  aoauaUy  about  1  in  ^7;  sir  Wiltiam 

nns^.  Brakenridee  afterwards  stated  it  as 

j  c  .,  icd  Mr.  Kfaitlajid  1  in  24| ;  but   Dr. 

hrtkbeitowed  mucb  attention  on  this  sub- 

'  a^mn  that  about  the  year  1769,  at  least 

•:  a^aii  the  inhabitants  of  London  died  an- 
-^'.  !3  fact  the  proportion  appears  to  have 
«-"--:  nsoderably  at  different  periods,  and  of 
^  "an.  IS  eposequecce  of  the  houses  being  less 
"^tid  vith  inhabitants,  the  widening  of  streets, 
'■  'L9'iisprDveine&ts.  the  metropolis  has  be- 
a  zan  healthy,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
''-^s  6riag  annually  lc5s  than  formerly.  In 
-'^■^taiiooson  tli€  Results  of  the  Popula- 
'-^  it  tt  stated  that  the  proportion  of  an- 
AiSesbi  in  Umdon  in  the  year  1750  aupears 
^■e  been  1  in  23,  and  in  the  year  1801  only 

tiioloviog  statement  of  the  average  of  each 

'  'sn  from  1730  will  shew  a  considerable  de- 

>2  the  annual  number  of  burials,  and  an  in- 

"^^d^ christenings,  which  strongly  indicate 

'^^freaive  increase  of  the  population  of  the 

*^^;  the  proportion  of  annual  deaths  to 

^^'vaungs  likewife  shews  that  they  have 

^"^^tA  10  nearly  to  an  equality,  that  the  po- 

'"ca  of   London   can   now  nearly  support 

vitbcnt  an  annual  supply  from  the  coun- 
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Bwttb. 

«7,494 

^,352 
21,080 
19337 
«3,99'2 
22,888 
22,177 
ttt,743 
18,880 
19,fi57 
^2S8 
19,131 


Cbikteniofi. 

•  •  1  (,0 II  •  •  •  • 

. •  16,144  ..  •• 

■  •  14,t19  •  ■  ,  • 

.  •  14,496  •  •  •  • 

»  m  J3,11«^    •••• 

•  •  14,'VaIaf    ■  •    •  « 

..  16,440.... 

..  17,284..., 

•  a  1  *  ,  aUO  .... 

..  17,263  .•.. 

•  •  lo,40«f  .  •  •  . 

•  •  1  OfOilil  •  a  «  • 

•  •  lO|  f  Uo  .  •  .  • 


Proportion  to 
lOoCbrtyten, 

..  145 

..   170 

,.  175 

..174 

..  139 

.,   137 

,.  150 

..  139 

..   128 

..  120 

..  109 

..  106 

107 

102 


^  wh  of  mortality  in  many  parts  of  Great 
2^^wn  to  be  materially  defective ;  the 
^^  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  following 

*  "  dissent- 


-hI??*'  ^'^*"7  congregations  of  dissei 

^.?^o|  towns  nave   their  own  peculi 

5^,^^Pottndi;  at  have   likewise  the  Jews, 

\  ^^nan  Catholics  who  reside  in  London. 

j3jj?J***o»,  from   motives  of  poverty  or 

j^*^^  inter  their  dead  without  any  reli- 

*,J^*ny;  this  is  known  to  happen  in  the 

u^^JI^  ISriitol,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Q^^Ppen  in  a  few  other  large  towns.    3. 

^J^»bo  die  before  baptism  are  interred 

irj^^.^igtoas  eeremony,  and  consequently 

it  f^  ^^t'^tA.    4.  Many  persons  employed 

<Q^^J^  >fld  in  navigation  die  abroad,  and 

ijZjJ^thnr  burial  remain  unregistered.  5, 

W%^7  ^  ioppotcd  to  caase  some  omit- 


siotts  in  the  registers,  especially  m  those  small  he- 
neficcs  where  the  officiating  mioister  is  not  rcsi* 
dent.  "Whatever  may  be  ihe  total  number  of 
deaths  and  burials,  which  from  these  several  cir- 
cumstances are  not  brought  to  account,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  about  5000  of  them  may  l>d 
arttibuied  to  the  metropolis,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  the  other  great 
towns,  and  to  Wales,  where  the  registers  are  lest 
carefully  kept  than  in  England.  In  Scotland  ^- 
gisters  of  mortality  have  not  yet  been  generally 
established ;  an4  those  which  are  kept  are  in 
many  instances  very  incoT.plete. 

The  total  annual  amount  of  burials,  as  collected 
pursuant  to  the  population  act,  authorize^  a  satis* 
factory  iuference  of  diminishing  mortality  in  £ng<r 
land  stnce  the  year  1780;  the  number  of  mar- 
rinses  and  baptisms  indicates  that  the  existing  po- 
pulation of  1801,  was  to  that  of  1780,  hs  117  to 
100,  while  the  amount  of  registered  burials  re- 
mained starionary  during  the  same  period,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  account. 

Total  nun:ber  uf  burials  in  England  and 

Wales. 

Yfn.  Ma*e».  FerosV*.  Toiil. 

1700....  65.752....  66,976....  132,728 

1710....  70,606....  69,702..,.  140,308 

1720....  81,156....  79,268....  160,424 

1730....  89,035...*  87,408...,  176,493 

1740....  83,706....  83,267....  166  973 

1750....  77,149....  77,537..,.  154,686 

1760....  77,750....  77,887....  155,637 

1770....  85,952....  88,431  ....  174,383 

1780....  95,845....  95,891...,  191,730 

1781  ....  94,505....  94,867..,.  169.372 

1782..,,  90,1  B9....  90,725....  180,914 

1783....  90.606....  91,383...,  181,969 

J784.J..  92,851....  95,070...,  187,921 

1785....  i'1,543....  93,922....  165,470 

1786....  88.^30....  «0,728....  1  •79.05a 

1787....  68,l'i3....  W)^95....  178,718' 

1788....  89,227....  92,118.,..  181,345 

1789....  88,411....  90,973....  179,384 

17JJ0....  87,954 90,777..,.  178,731 

1791....  90,895....  89,557....  180,432 

1792....  90,963....  91,646....  182,^09 

1793....  98,560....  93,505..,,  196,865 

1794  ...,  95,511  ...^  95,038....  191,149 

1795  ..    102,066  ..    101,2*2  ....  203,328   . 
1796....  92,289....  92,245....  184,534 
1797....  92,292....  92,637....  184,929 
1798....  90,657....  90,656....  181,313 

1799 02,078....  91,189:,..  183,267 

1800   ..    101,686  ....  99,442  ....  201,128 

Total  number  of  baptisms  and  of  burials  ia 
the  twenty*nine  years  above  specified* 

flairs.  Fematet.  Totsl. 

Baptisms  3,285,188  ..   8,150.922  ..  6,436.110 
Burials..  2,575,762..   2,590,082..  5,165,844 

The  proportion  of  births,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  1044  males  to  100. females;  of  the  deaths 
994  males  to  100  fewi.iles.  I'he  average  number 
of  Durials  during  the  last  twenty-one  years  was 
about  186,000  per  annum.    See  Life. 

MORTALLY,  ad.  (from  mortal.)  1.  Ir* 
recoverably ;  to  death  { Dry  deny  ^.  Extremely  | 
to  extremity  {Granville). 

MORTAR.  1.  (morfarfuffli  Latin.)  I.  A 
vessel  in  which  materials  arc  broken  by  being 
pounded  with  a  pestle  (Ray),  2.  A  short  wide 
cannon  out  of  which  oombs  are  thrown 
iGranvilie), 

N 


MORTARS. 

.  •  -  .        •  •  • 

Mortar.*.  (mor/«",  Dutch;  fwor/iCT-,  Fr.)    called  a  pestle.    Tlic  motion  given  fo  tBe  p 

Cement  made  of  lime  and  sand  with  vatcr,    ought  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

and  U!»ed  to  joia  stones  or  bricks  iMoriimer).       stances  to  be  pounded.    Those  which  are  e 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  usually  cm-    broken,  or  which  are  apt  to  Ay  out  of  the  mo 

ployed  in  making  the  common  mortar,  are  two    or  which  m  hardeoed  by  the  stroke  of  the  p« 

parts  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter,  which    «^«»re  "»at  this  instrument   ahould    be  ro 

aie  mixed  up  with  soft  water ;  but  it:;  qualitv  and    circularly,  rather  by  grinding  or  bruiaing  tha 

durability  will,  according  to  Dr,  Anderson,  hi  con-    "tpking.    Those  substances   which    are   soft 

siderably  improved,  if  the  lime  be  slaked,  and  the    by  the  heat  occasioned  by  rubbing  and  percusi 

sand  mixed  up  with  lime-water,  instead  of  the    require  to  be  pounded  very  slowly.     Lastly,  t 

common.    The  reason  assigned  for  this  opinion  is,    which  are  yerylmrd,  and  which   are  not  cap 

that  the  fluid  drawn  from  wells  contains  a  large    of  bemg  soaened,  are  easily  pounded  by  repe 

portion  of  fixed  air  5  which,  by  mingling  with  the    strokes  of  the  pesUe.    They  require  no  brui 

mortar,  before  it  is  used,  reduces  the  quick-lime    but  when  they  are  brought  to  a  certam  degn 

Into  a  kind  of  inert  calcareous  earth,  similar  to    fineness.    But  these  thinga  are  bt  tter  learna 

chalk,  and  thus  spoils  the  cemen't.     But,  if  the    habit  and  practice  thanby  any  directions. 

mortar  be  worked  up  in  a  perfectly  caustic  sUte,        As  mortars  are  instruments  which  are  consta 

it  attracts  the  air  so  slowly,  that  it  concretes  into    ^^  'n  chemistry,  they  ought  to  be  kept  o 

a  kind  of  stony  matter,  which,  in  the  course  of    sizes  and  materials ;  as  of  marble,  copper,  g! 

time,  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rock  from  which  the    iron,  gritstone,  and  ag^te.  The  nature  of  the  j 

lime-stone  was  taken.  sUncc  to  be  pounded  determinca  the  choice  of 

In  the  year  1717  was  published  (in  French),    kind  of  mortar.     The  bardnesa   and  dissob 

an  ingenious  Inquiry  concerning  the  Manner  in    power  of  that  subsUnce  are  particularly  to  be 

which  the  Romans  prepared  the  Lime  they  used    tended  to.    As  copper  is  a  soft  metal,  aolubU 

'  in  Building ;  as  also  on  their .  Method  of  mixing    s^most  all  menstroums,  and  fiurtful  to  health,  g 

and  using  their  Mortar;  by  M.  deLalaye.    The    artists  have  some  time  ago  proscribed  the  us 

principal  circumstance  appears  to  be  the  mode  of    tbis  metal. 

slaking  the  lime  without  liquefying  it,  so  as  to  re-  One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  of  pulver 
doce  it  to  powder ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  leare  tion  in  a  mortar  proceeds  from  the  fioe  pow 
it  sufficiently  caustic  to  yield  to  strong  mortar;  which  rises  abundantly  from  some  subsUn 
which,  in  proportion  to  iU  age,  will  acquire  <Juring  the  operation.  If  ihese  subsUnces  he  i 
additional  strength.— To  eflfect  such  object,  it  is  cions,  the  loss  will  be  considerable;  and  if  tl 
requisite  to  select  good  fresh  lime,  made  of  hard  be  injurious  to  health,  they  may  hurt  the  opera! 
lime-stone,  which  is  to  be  broken  into  pieces  of  These  inconveniences  may  be  remedied,  either 
the  sUe  of  an  egg.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  covering  the  morUr  with  a  skin,  in  the  mid 
shallow  open  basket,  which  ought  to  be  plunged  of  which  is  a  hole,  through  which  the  pestJe  pass 
into  water  till  the  surface  of  the  fluid  begin  to  or  by  moistenihg  the  matter  with  a  litUe  wa 
boil.  The  basket  is  then  drawn  out,  and  suf-  when  this  addition  docs  not  injure  it ;  or,  last 
fered  to  drain  for  a  short  time;  after  which  the  by  covering  the  mouth  and  noae  of  the  opera» 
lime  is  put  into  casks,  where  it  speedily  grows  wiih  a  fine  cloth,  to  exclude  this  powder.  Soi 
hot,  aqd  crumbles  into  powder.  subsUnces,  as  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  calx 

The  lime  thus  prepared  is  to  be  mixed  with  ra-    of  lead,  cantharides,  euphorbiom,  &c.    are 
rious  compositions  of  mortar,  according  to  the    noxious  that  all  these  precautions  ought  to 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.    It  may  be    ."««^f  Particularly  when  a  large  quantity  of  thi 
preserved  for  a  considerable  time,  and  wiU  retain    "  pounded. 

its  useful  properties  by  simply  covering  the  casks        ^^je  mortars  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  a  block 

with  straw.     M.  Guyt<in  de  Morveau  states,  in  i    *ood  so  high  that  the  mortar  shall  be  level  wi 

late  volume  of  the  Annalea  de  Chimie,  that  be    *^«  middle  of  the  operator.''  When  the  pesUe 

employed  this  lime,  M 8  years  since,  in  the  cq^-    **»'y«  ■»<*  heavy,  it  ought  tp  be  suspended  by 

stmction  of  a  small  aqueduct,  which  wasintenJed    cord  or  chain  fixed  to  a  moveable  pole,  plac 

to  convty  water  to  an  artificial  nitre-bed.    The    horizontally  above  the  morlar:.this  poleconsiik 

mortar  consisted  of  equal  parts  of  the  following    «bly  relieves  the  operator,*  because  iU  elastici 

three  ingredients,  namely,  sand,   fragments  of    •ssists  the  raising  of  the  pc«tle. 

calcareous  stone,  an^  lime  slaked  according  to  the        Mortar-piecb,  in  the  mUitary  art,  a  she 

directions  above  given:  in  a  short  time  it  atquired    P'»«^e  of  ordinance,  thick  and  wide,  proper  t 

an  uncommon  degree  of  firmwess,  which  has  re-    throwing  bombs,  carcases,    shells,  stones,  bsj 

maiued  unimpaired  since  that  period.  filiod  with  grape-shot,  fitc.    See  Oumheby. 

,    This  chemist  has  likewise  given  the  following        Mortars  (Und),  are  those  used  in  swjgc 

proportions  for  good  mortar:  f^^^  of  late  in  battles,  mounted  on  beds  made  - 

Fine  sand  -  -  -        30  solid  timber,  consisting  generally  of  four  pi^c 

Cement  of  well-bakeil  bricks       -        30  those  of  the  royai  and  cohorn  excepted,  whic 

Slaked  lime  -         -         -  20  *re  but  one  single  block;  and  both  mortar  an 

Unslaked  time  ...        so  bed  are  transported  on  block-carriages.    There 

-^-.  likewise  a  kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  00  tn 

100  Telling  carriages,  invented  by  count  Buckebait 

..-.  which  maybe  elevated  to  any  degree;  vberes 

.  Mortar,  a  chemical  utensil  very  usefal  for  ours  are  fixed  to  an  an^le  cf  45  J***'*"' •". 
the  division  of  bodies,  partly  by  percussion  and  firmly  lashed  with  ropes.  The  foUowwjT  ""^ 
aartiyby  grinding.  Mortars  have  the  form  of  shows  the  weight  of  land-mortars  and  sbenf;Jo 
an  inverted  bell.  The  matter  intended  to  be  gether  with  the  quantity  of  powder  the  chomoer 
pounded  is  to  be  put  into  them,  and  there  it  iJold  when  full ;  the  weight  of  the  ««'»» •"' 
it  te  b«  struck  and  bruised  by  a  long  instmment    powder  for  loading  them. 


MORTARS. 


jMOerofaottatt. 

Id-iqcb. 

lO-incb. 

8-incb, 

5-8  iuch 
royal. 

4-6  loch 
CO  horn. 

HEftir'Bw'fbL 

C.  qr.  lb. 
25     0     0 

C.  qr.lb. 
10    2  18 

C.  qr.  lb. 
4    0^0 

C.  qr.  lb. 
1     1     0 

C,  qr.lb. 
0     3    0 

S:erifte^. 

1     2  13- 

0    2  25 

0     1   15 

0     0  12 

0    0     7 

?u7taftLofpow<)er« 

lb.  oz.  gr. 

9     4    8 

lb.  oz.  pr. 
4    U  12 

lb.  oz  gr. 
2     3     8 

lb.  oz.  gr. 
1     1     8 

lb.  oz.  gr. 
0    8    0 

•jmff^  Cfint.  of  powder. 

9     1     8 

^00 

2     0  10 

1     0    0 

0     8     0 

Vi'7?;o  ^Sa),  are  tlK»se  which  are  fixed  in  are  made  somewhat  longer  and  much  heavier  than. 

'  -'MetaHsforbombanlingor  places  by  sea:  the  land-mortars.    The  fullowiiig  table  exhibits 

*•  '^  M^^iKoerzUy  fired  at  a  mocb  p'-reater  ibe  wfight  of  the  sea-morUrs  and  ^hclU^  and  al«o 

t{as:sia  tut  which  is  required  by  land,  they  of  their  full  charges. 


1 

Natnre  of  tbe  oiortar. 

Powder  c«o- 
aine'l  in  ihe 
rbsmber  when 

rjll. 

Wetgbt«rtbe 
norUr. 

Weieht  or  th« 

kheiiwhea 

fixed. 

VVflrhl  uf 
powder  con« 
uined  in  the 
ibell. 

lO-inch  howitzer. 
13-fiich  mortar.  . 
lO-inch  mortar. 

lb.  oz 
12    0 
30    0 
12     0 

C.  qr.  lb. 
31     2  26 
81     2     1 
34     2  11 

lb. 

198 
93 

lb.  oz. 
7     0 

■  daje  or  had  a  Morlar^  the  proppr 
^7*^  pa-powder  is  put  into  the  cbambt:r| 

-•  -m  be  any  Tacaot  space  they  fill  it  up 
"^-  ■ooie  choose  a  wooden  plug ;  over  this 

•sTitarf,  some  a  wooden  tampion  fitted  to 
-^•«  of  the  piece;    and  lastly  the  bomb; 

T  tare  that  tbe  fune  be  in  tbe  axis  thereof, 
^orifice  be  tomed  from  the  mozzle  of  the 

*>:  vbt  space  remains  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
-  4raT,  tarf,  &c.  so  as  tbe  load  may  not  be 

^  vi^oiit  the  utmost  violence. 

t>t()Qiitity  of  gun-powder  to  be  nsed  is  found 
■«mi«f  the  weight  of  the  bomb    by    30; 

*'^^ni\e  is  not  always  Co  be  strictly  ob- 


*^ 


^*8  6e  proper  quantity  of  powder  necessary 

^^  1  sea-moTtar  is  put  into  the  chamber,  tt 

^eted  with  a  «ad  well  beat  down  with  the 

^.  After  this  the  fixed  shell  is  placed  upon 

^^  nwar  the  middle  of  the  mortar  as  pos- 

'\*^the  fiise-bole  uppermost,  and  another 

^preaed  dovo  close  upon  it,  so  as  to  keep  tbe 

^ H h  Vu  position.    The  officer  then  points 

5 ""^ accQiding  to  the  proposed. inclination. 

^  tlK  Bortar  b  thus  fixed,  the  fuse  is  opened; 

;^^^*mnisaIso  thrust  intd  the  touch-hole 

!J*»ortar  to  dear  it,  after  which  it  is  primed 

J**  *■«  powder.    This  done,  two  of  the 

^*^  w  tailors,  taking  each   one    of   the 

^.Ute  first  ligfate  the  fuse,  and  tbe  other 

■^■ortar.    The  bomb,  thrown  out  by  the 

??**««  the  powder,  is  carried  to  the  place  in. 

^  ltd  the  fine,  which  ought  to  be  exhuusted 

,^"^ntof  tbe  shell's  falling,  ihflames  tbe 

^«»«md  ia  it,  and  bursts  the  shell  in 

^^  •hidi,  flying  off  circularly,  occasion 

Yj***J*«rf  wheresoever  they  reacb.  ^ 

^^teiTice  of  mortan  should  render  it  ne« 

22'??^  pwnd-ibou,  200  of  them  with  a 

^  "ottaoi  are  to  be  put  into  the  13-incb 

7?^*<lMiitity  of  powder  not  exceeding 

J^j  aM  lOO  of  the  above  shot  with  2| 

^•pwrder,  for  the   10-inch  mortar,  or 

jT'^^itsiost. 

'^K  llf  Jfartor,  w  sf  iU  axis  may 


make  any  given  an.;le  with  the  horizon,  they  ap» 
ply  tbe  artillery -level  or  guuner'3  quadrant.  An 
elevation  of  70  or  80  degrees  is  what  is  commonly 
chosen  for  rendering  mortars  most  serviceable  iu 
casting  shells  into  towns,  forts,  &c.  though  tha 
greatest  range  be  at  45  degrees. 

All  the  £uglish  mortars  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  and  lashed  strongly  with  ropes  at  that 
elevation.  Although  in  a  hiege  theie  is  only  one 
case  in  which  shells  should  be  thrown  with  an 
angle  of  45  degrei's;  that  is,  wheu  the  battery  is 
so  far  off  that  they  cannot  otherwise  reach  the 
works:  for  when  shells  are  thrown  out  of  tha 
trenches  into  the  works  of  a  fortification,  or  from 
the  town  into  the  trenches,  they  should  have  as 
little  elevation  as  possible,  iu  order  to  roll  along, 
and  not  bury  themselves ;  whereby  the  damage 
they  do,  and  the  terror  they  occasion,  are  much 
greater  than  if  they  siuk  iuto  the  ground.  On 
tbe  contrary,  when  shells  are  thrown  upon  maga- 
sines  or  any  other  buildings  with  an  intention  to 
destroy  them,  the  mortars  should  te  elevated  as 
high  as  possible,  that  the  shells  may  acquire  a 
greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  consequently  do 
greater  execution. 

If  all  mortar  pieces  were,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
exactly  similar,  and  their  requisites  of  powder 
as  the  cubes  of  the  diameters  of  their  several 
bores,  and  if  their  shells,  bombs,  carcases,  du;. 
were  also  similar;  then,  comparing  like  with  like, 
their  ranges  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  under 
the  same  degree  of  elevation,  would'  be  equal; 
and  consequently  one  piece  being  well  proved^ 
I.  e.  tbe  range  of  tbe  grenado,  bomb,  carcase,  &c. 
being  found  to  any  degree  of  elevation,  the  \i'hole 
work  of  the  mortar-piece  would  become  very  easy 
and  exact. 

But  since  mortars  are  not  thus  similar,  it  is  re* 

Suired  that  the  range  of  the  piece,  at  some  known 
egree  of  elevatiou,  be  accurately  found  by  mea- 
suring^ and  frbm  hence  all  thcPother  ranges  may 
be  determined. 

Thus,  to  find  the  range  of  the  piece  at  any  other 
elevation  rGquired^:  say.  As  tbesine  of  double  the 
angle  undar  which  the  experiment  waa  made,  is  to 

N8 
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the  tfne  of  double  the  angle  proposcdi  to  ii  the  ii  inherent  in  the  land,  yet  the  party  clainrif  « 

range  known  to  the  range  required.  benefit  of  it  must  not  only  set  forth  sucli 

MORTARA,  a  strong  town  of  Ua}j,  in  the  but  also  ihew  that  be  is  the  persoo  entitled 

Milanese,  subject  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.     It  Ilanl.  465. 

is  15  miles  N.E.  of  Casal,  and  k2  S.W.  of  But  if  a  mortgage  is  forfeited,  and  thereb 

Milan.     Lon.  8.  40  E.     Lat.  45. 22  N.  ***■*« absolutely  vtstcd  in  the  mortgagee  at 

MORTGAGE;inlaw,anobrigation,whercby  "«!^  '«*»  y«l«  ^ourt  of  equity  will  con^Uh 

lands  or  tenements  of  a  debtor  are  pawned  or  '^^  j^"'"*  ^^  the  tenements,  compared   w.t 

bound  over  to  the  creditor  for  money,  or  other  *"!"  borrowed.    And  if  the  estate  is   of  gi 

effects  borrowed ;  peremptorily  to  be  the  credi-  ^^^"^  ^»"  ^  .»«°»  *«"'  thereon,  they  will 

tor's  for  ever,  if  the  money  be  not  repaid  at  the  '*»*»  mortgapor,  at  any  reasonable  time,  to 

day  agreed  on.                   "^                  «^  or  redeem  the  estate,  paying  to  the  mort^a  gr< 

In  this  sense,  mtnigage,  in  the  common  law.  P^n^^^P^U  interest,  and  costs.     This  rea«K> 

fimouius  to  much  thSlame    with  hpotheca,   in  fd^«»t»f.  allowed  to  the  ^orfgi^geows.  is   < 

the  civil  law                                          .r-        '  the  equity  of  redemption.    2  Black.  159- 

The  creditor  holding  such  land,  on  such  agree-  ,J^  'f  *  rule  established  in  equity,  analog 

ment,  is  in  the  mean  time  called  tenant  at  mort-  ^"^  «^'"^  ^^   imitation,  that  after  twenty  : 

gage.      He  who  lays  the  pawn  or  gage  is  called  PO««»»»on  of  the  mortgagee  he  shall  not  b< 

the  mortgager;  and  he  that  takes  it  the  mort-  ^^"^^  '^nl?*'  ^J'^^  are  extraordinary   cir 

gagee.     If  a  mortgage  include  excessive  usury,  it  •^T?*',"  »"  l***  ?»^2^  '^"*«"  ^®''«''*  *"* 

is  prohibited  by  a  staUite  37  Hen.  VIII.  *"„«"®    ***                   -         ^       t. 

The  French  sometimes  use  the  word  mortgage  ,^^5[*   *   mortpge  is  made,  the  mortg 

in  the  same  sen^e  in  their  language,  where  it  stands  »*>o"»*^  ^'f^f  the  Utie  de^s,  as  under  some  circ 

in  contradistinction  to  a  simple  contract,  which  •^•nc*^*  >^ha»  been  held  in  equity  that  a   si 

doe?  not  carry  with  it  the  mean  profits,  and  which  ^"«"^  mortgagee  jrho  hat  the  title  deeda  oJ 

they  call  tif-grge,  life-pledge.  mor^ageor  shall  have  a  pnor  claim.  A  third  n 

Glanville  defines  mortgage,  mortuum  va^um,  to  f»«^**  J*^^  ^^'^^  ^"y"  "P  **** ,^"V  T*^*^'^^^ 

be  that  cujtts  fruclut  vel  rtditut  intenm  percepti  in  ^^  preferred  to  the  second,  if  he  had  no  notic 

nW/o  se  oe^tiir/aiil.    Thus,  it  is  called  mortgage,  tbc  wcpnd.     By  stat.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  when 

i.  e.  dead  gage,  of  mort,  death,  and  gage,  pledge;  ^^^''^n  is  brought  to  recover  money  due  on  in 

because  whatever  profit  it  yields,  yet  it  redeems  g«gc,or  an  ejectment  to  get  into  the  possessio 

not  itself  by  yielding  such  profit,  except  the  the  lands,  if  the  defendant  appears,  and  within 

whole  sum  borrowed  be  likewise  paid  at  the  day ;  ^^^^^  P*y'  th«  debt,  interest,  and  costs,  the 

the  mortgager  being  by  covenant  to  receive  the  f ''■"  ^  *^^'    ^°"  where  a  bill  is  filed  in  ei|i 

profits  till  default  of  payment.    Others  hold  it  by  the  mortgagee  to  compel  the  mortgageor  eil 

railed  mortgage,  because,  if  the  money  be  not  *°  P*^  ^"  '^e  mortgage,  or  be  foreclosed,  or  | 

paid  at  the  day,  the  land,  mont^r,  dies  to  the  l^^^^  f*^?*"  ^f"°2  **»■  equity  of  redemption, 

debtor,  and  is  forfeited  to  the  creditor.  "j'*^  J'*"®  »■,  allowed,  and  afterwards  the  esU t 

The  last  and  best  improvement  of  mortgages  absolutely  foreclosed.  But  the  act  does  not  exu 

teems  to  be,  that  in  the  mortgage-deed  of  a  term  *®  ?V**  ^''cre  the  mortgager  disputes  the  valid 

for  years,  or  in  the  assignment  thereof,  the  mort-  or  w'^ess  of  the  mortgage.     By  stat.  14  Geo.  ] 

gageor  should  covenant  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  ^  ^^'  ^^\'  ••  estates  in  the  West  Indies  may 

that  If  default  is  bade  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage«l   here  at  West-India  interest.     A 

money  at  the  day,  then  he  and  his  heirs  will,  at  «»«»nder  man  may  force  the  tenant  m  tail  to  ki 

the  coaU  of  the  mortgagee  and  his  heirs,  convey  ^^^  ™  interest,  but  not  to  redeem  a  mortgai 

the  freehold  and  inheritance  of  the  mortgage*!  ■«J>  MortgaCB.  t;.  a.  To  pledge;  to  p 

lands  to  the  mortgagee  and  his  heirs,  or  to  such  *^  pl*"gc  (Arbuthnoi), 

person  or  perilous  (to  prevent  merger  of  the  term)  MoRT  o  AG  k'b  .  s,  (from  mortgage.)  He  tl 

as  he  or  they  shall  direct  and  appoint,  for  the  takes  or  receives  a  mortgage  {TempU), 

reversion,  after  a  term  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  MORTGAGER.  #.  (from  morigage,)  I 

being  little  worth,  and  yet  the  mortgagee  for  that  ftives  a  mortgnee. 

want  thereof  continuing  but  a  termer,  and  subject  MORTrFEROCS.  a.  (morlifcr,  Lat.)  F 

to  a  forfeiture,  *c.  and  not  capable  of  the  privi-  tal ;  deadly  ;  dfcftrnclivc  (Hammond), 

leges  of  a  freeholder;  therefore  when  the  mort-  MORTIFICATION,     i.     {mortificatio 

gageor  cannot  redeem  the  land,  It  IS  but  reasona-  p'-.^^u  x     •    tk«  .t^..  ^f  ^^.,     ,•      s/'*^""." 

We  the  mortgagee  shouM  hare  the  whole  interest  J.  Tl'^     lir                 of  corrupling,  or  losn 

and  inheritance  of  it  to  dispose  of  it  as  absolute  jhevitalquali  lies  jgangrcne.(See  Gang  RENE 

owner.  3  Bac.  Abr.  633.  r^;.  ^^^'"5'*^",°( ^^^'"l^  qualities  (Bacon), 

Although  after  breach  of  the  condition,  an  ab-  *  "®  '*^^**'  subduing  the  body  by  hardships  ar 

•olote  fee-sipmie  is  vested  at  common  law  in  the  macerations   (Arbuthnot).      4.    Humiliation 

mortgagee ;  yet  a  right  of  redemption  being  still  subjection    of   the    passions.      5.   Vexation 

inherent  in  the  land,  till  the  equity  of  redemption  tronble  {L'Eslrange), 

is  foreclosed,  the  same  right  shall  descend  to,  and  To  MO'RTIFY.  v,  a.  (moriifier^  French 

h  invested  in,  such  persons  as  had  a  right  to  the  1 .  To  destroy  vital  qualities.     2.  T6  desire 

land,  in  case  there  had  been  no  mortgage  or  in-  active  powers,  or  essential  qnalitin  (Bacon 

tumbnince  whatsoever ;  and  as  an  equitable  per-  3.  To  subdue  inordinate  passions  (Shakspeare) 

formance  as  effectual  ydefeaU  the  interests  of  the  4.  To  macerate  or  haraTthe  body  to  wmpl 

mortgage  as  the  legal  performance  does  at  com-  ^nce  with  the  mind  (Broiwi).   6.  To  humble 

mon  law,  the  condition  still  banging  over  the  estate  tftj.,,,^..,  ^  „^« /- i^-      V          *«  nuiuuic 

till  the  equity  is  totally  forecIoS-d ;  on  this  found-  ^  ^^'^l  ^  ""^  (Addison). 

ation  it  has  been  held  that  a  person  who  comes  ^^  Mo  RTIFY.  t>.  n.     1.  To  gangrene;  t< 

*-  under  a  volunUry  conveyance  may  redeem  a  *^o""P^  (Bacon).    2.  To  be  subdued ;   lo  du 

^ge;  and  though  such  right  of  redemption  •'^J-  **•"  pmctiic  religious  severilici  (L^y 
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MORTIMER  (JoliQ  Hamilton),  an  En-  docs  not  extend  to  prerent  the  making  bequests, 

gjrsh  pilater>  was  born  at  East  Bourne,  in  Sus-  merely  of  mon^,  to  charitable  uses. 

sex.  in  1739.  He  received  his  first  instructions  MORTON  (Thomas),   a  learned  English 

from  his  uncle,  who  was  an  itinerant  nainterj  bishop,  was  bom  at  York  in  1564,  and  edu- 

but  afterwards  he  became  a  pupil  of  Hudson,  cated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where 

and  ior  some  months  resided  with  sir  Joshua  he  was  chosen  fellow.     In  l603  he  attended 

Re^-oolds.     When  the  society  for  the  encou-  lord  Eure,  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Ger- 

rai^ment  of  arts  gave  premiums  ibr  historical  many,  as  his  chaplain,  and  in   16O7  was  ap« 

pictures,  Mortimer  carried  away  the  prize  of  pointed  dean  of  Gloucester.     In  l()09  he  was 

100  guineas  for  a  piece  representing  St.  Paul  madedean  of  Winchester,  and  in  16 15  advanced 

converting  the  Britons.    In  1779,  he  was  ap-  to  the  see  of  Chester;  from  whence  he  was 

pointed  by  his  majesty  a  royal  academician,  translated  to  Lichfield  and  Coventrv  in  16 1 8. 

without  any  solicitation  j  but  that  honour  was  In  1632*  he  was  removed  to  Durnam.    He 

liardly  eniojred  by  him,  fur  he  died  the  sam^  suflered  many  hardships  in  the  great  rebellion^ 

year  at  his  house  in  Norfolk-street.  notwithstandmg  his  age  and  exemplary  charac* 

MORTISE,  J.  (mortaise,  Fr.)  A  hole  cut  ter.    He  died  m  1659.    This  worthy  bishop 

ioio  wood  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  has  some  small  pieces  in  print. 

it  zadfoTTBU  joint  {Shakspeare).  Morton  (James  earl  of),  regent  of  Scot- 

To  Mo'&TisB.  V.  &.  To  cut  to  a  mortise ;  to  land,  was  bom  at  Dalkeith  in  1530,  and  edu* 

)aiii  with  a  mortise  {Dray ion),  cated  under  the  famous  Buchanan  at  Paris,. 

MORTLAKE,  a  village  in  Surrey,  seated  He  retnrned  to  Scotland  in  1554,  and  greatly 

on  the  Thames,  six  miles  west  of  London,  promoted  the  reformation  ;  but  having  been 

Grrat  mt  of  tliis  parish  is  inclosed  in  Rich-  accused  of  the  murder  of  lord  Darnley,  he  fled 

zDond  Park  i  and  his  majesty  has  a  farm  here  to  England.    Afterwards  he   returned  hothe, 

of  SO  acres  in  his  own  occupation.  and  was  made  chancellor  of  Scotland,      la 

MORTLICH,  a  village  in  Banffshire,  six  1574  he  succeeded  the  earl  of  Mar  as  regent, 

miWs  S.W.  of  Keith.      Here  Malcolm  11.  in  but  resigned  in  1579.    He  was  condemned  for 

mmory  of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Danes,  hish  treason  in  1581,  and  beheaded  by  a  ma* 

loQrkM  a  bishopric,  which  was  translated  to  chnie  which  he  brought  himself  from  England 

A\j»deen  by  David  L  for  the  accommodation  of  his  enemies,  some- 

MOBTMAIN,  signifies  an  alienatioi^  of  what  similar  to  the  guillotine  of  France. 

Ijodiaod  tenements  to  any  corporation^  and  Morton  (William),  a  counsellor,  who  in  . 

thdr  successors,  as  bishops,  parsons,  vicars,  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  entered  into  the  king's 

&c  vbwh  is  restrained  in  Magna  Charta,  and  army,  and  became  a  lieutenant-colonel.      In 

aaoot  be  done  without  the  king's  licence.  1663  he  was  made  a  scijeant  at  law;  and  in 

The  disposing  of  property  to  hospitals  is  al-  1665  a  judge  in  the  court  of  king*s  bench, 

lowed  by35  £liz.  c.  5,  and  various  enactments  Mortokt'  (John),  archbishop  of  Canter« 

bare  been  made  to  prevent  the  influence  of  bury,  was  a  native  of  Dorchester,  and  became 

priests  and  crafty  men  from  taking  advantage  so  eminent  for  his  skill  in  jurisprudence,  that 

of  the  last  hours  of  the  lives  of  weak  devotees,  Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV.  both  made  him  a 

bv  obtaining  sifts  in  mortmain  or  perpetuity,  privy  counsellor.    He  was  also  raised  to  the  see 

1  tie  chief  oJ  these  is  the  stat  Q  Geo.  11.  c.  36.  of  Ely,  and  lastly  to  the  metropotitical  seat  of 

(caiied  the  statute  of  mortmain)  that  no  manors,  Cantcrburv.  Henry  VH.  ap{X)inted  him  chan* 

lands,  tenements,  rents,  advowsons,  or  other  eel  lor,  and  obtained  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat, 

hereditaments,  corporeal,  or  incorporeal,  what-  He  died  in  1500.  iWaiMm)* ' 

MKter,  nor  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  gooils,  Morton,  or  Morton  Hampstbao,  t 

chattels,  stocks  in  the  public  funds,  securities  town  in  Devonshire,  with  a  noted  market  for 

formon<^,  or  other  personal  estate  whatsoever,  yarn  on  Saturday.     It  is  seated  oh  a  hill  near 

to  be  laui  out  or  disposed  of  in  the  purchase  of  Dartmoor,  14  miles  S.W.  of  Exeter,  and  185 

aoy  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  shall  W.  by  S.  of  London.       Lon.  3.  46  W.  •  Lat; 

be  given,  limited,  or  ap|x>intcd  by  will,  to  any  50.  39  N. 

person  or  persoqa,  boaies  politic  or  corporate,  Mprtok,  or   Morton    in  Marsh,  a 

or  otherwise,  for  any  estate  or  interest  whakso-  town  in  Gloucestershire,   with  a  market  on 

ever,  or  any  ways  charged  or  incumbered  by  Tuesday,  seated  on  a  fotsway,  2Q  miles  E.S.E. 

any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  trust,  or  of  Worcester,  and  83  W.iSI*W.  of  London, 

for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  use  what-  Lon.  I.  36  W.  Lat.  59.  ON. 

toever;  but  such  gift  shall  be  by  deed,  in-  MO^RTPAY.   s.    inter i   and  putf,)  Dead 

dented,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  pay ;  navment  hot  made  iBacon), 

two  or  more  credible  wimesses,  twelve  calendar  MCVRTRESS.  s.  A  dish  of  meat  of  varicMs 

months  at  least  before  the  death  of  such  donor,  kinds  beaten  together  (B^coa). 

sod  be  inrolled  in  the  high  court  of  chancery  MORTUARY,  in  law,  is  a  sort  of  ecclc- 

within  six  calendar  mouths  after  execution,  siastical  heriot  (see  Hcriot),    being  a  cus- 

and  the  same  to  take  effect  immediately  after  tomary  gift  claimed  by  and  due  to  the  minister 

the  execution  for  the  charitable  use  intended,  in  very  many  parishes  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 

and  be  without  any  power  of  revocation,  rescr-  rishioners.    Tbev  seem  originally  to  have  been 

vation,OD  trust  Ibr  benefit  of  the  donor«    And  only  a  voluntary  bequest  to  the  church ;  being 

by  the  fiRirth  section  all  gifts  or  incumbrances  intended,  as  Lyndewode  informs  us  from  a 

otherwise  guide  are' void.    This  act  however  constitution  of  archbishop  Langham,  as  a  kind 
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of  expiation  anJ  amends  to  the  clergy  for  the  cWacter,  U  supreme  ordinary,  but  Aa  dn 

personal  tithes,  and  other  ecclesiastical  duties,  sjiecies  of  the  goods  claimed,  which  besr  n 

which  the  laity  in  their  lifetime  might  have  near  a  resemblance  to  ihosc  in  the  archdo. 

neglected  or  forgotten  to  pay.    For  this  pur-  conry  of  Chester,  which  wasan  ackoowltdad 

pose,  after  the  lord's  heriot  or  best  good  was  mortuary,  puis  the  malted  out  of  disuute.  Ihe 

token  out,  the  second  best  chattel  was  reserved  king,  according  to  the  record  vouched  by  «f 

to  the  church  as  a  mortuary.    And  therefore  in  Edward  Coke,  is  entitled  to  six  thipgsi  ibe 

the  laws  of  king  Canute,  this  mortuary  is  called  bishop's  best  horse  or  palfrey,  vriih  hi$  funih 

soul  scor,  or  sumholum  animce,    Ancf,  in  pur*  ture-  his  cloak  or  gown,  and  Uppet;  hisciip 

suanceof  the  same  principle,  by  the  laws  of  and  cover  j  his  bason  and  ewer }  hisgpWnngj 

Venice,  where  no  personal  tithes  have  been  and  lastly,  his  mutacanum,  his  meworkcnod 

paid  during  the  life  of  the  party,  thej'.are  paid  of  hounds.                              .  ^  *      j 

at  his  death  oui  of  his  merchandise,  jewels,  and  This  variety  of  customa  with  regird  to  mof. 

other  moveables.  So  also,  by  a  similar  policy  in  tuaries  giving  frequently  a  handle toexactioiu on 

^France,  every  man  that  died  without  bequeath-  the  one  side,  and  frauds  or  expensive  Jitigatiom 

inff  a  part  of  his  estate  to  the  church,  which  on  tlie  other,  it  was  thought  proper  by  sutnte 

^vas  called  dying  without  confession,  was  for-  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  to  reduce  them  to  some 

merly  deprived  of  christian  burial ;  or,  if  he  kind  of  certainty.       For  this  purpose  u  a 

died  intesute,  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  enacted,  that  all  mortuaries,  or  cone-proecu 

jointly  with  the  bishop,  named  proper  arbiira-  to  parsons  of  any  parish,  shall  be  taken  in  tne 

tors  to  determine  what  he  ought  to  have  given  following  manner,   unless  where  by  cuitoo 

to  the  church  in  Case  he  had  made  a  will.    But  less  or  none  at  all  is  doc ;  viz.  for  tsm  pffwo 

the  parliament,  in  140Q,  redressed  this  griev-  who  docs  not  leave  goods  to  the  value  ot  ten 

anccV  marks,  iiothinff :  for  every  person  who  teirei 

It  was  anciently  usual  in  England  to  bring  goods  to  the  value  of  ten  marks  and  nmler  30 

the  mortuary  to  church  along  \%^ih  the  corpse  |X)unds,  35. 4d. ;  if  above  30  pounds,  and  ut^w 

when  it  came  to  be  buried  ;  and  thence  it  is  40pounds^C5.  Sd.;  i f  above  40  ponnds.oiwnat 

sometimes  called  a  corse-present :  a  term  which  value  soever  they  may  be,  10*.  and  no  more. 

bespeaks  it  to  have  been  once  a  voluntary  do-  And  no  mortuary  shall  throughout  tne  kiy 

nation.    Hovrever  in  Bracton's  time,  so  early  dom  be  paid  for  the  death  of  any  f^f^^^-^/f^' 

as  Henry  III.  we  find  it  rivetted  into  an  estab-  nor  for  any  child  ;  nor  for  any  one  of  ruuajp, 

Jished  custom  :  insomuch  that  the  bequesU  of  that  is  not  a  house-keeper ;  nor  for  any  w^r 

hcriots  and  mortuaries  were  held  to  be  necessary  faring  man  ;  but  such  wayfaring  n'*^ »  ^?; 

ingredients  in  every  testament  of  chattels.  /«-  tuary  shall  be  paid  in  the  pansh  *«  ''"*^°  "; 

primitautem  delet  quUibet,  oui  tesiamentum  belongs.   And  u|)on  this  statute  stands  tne » 

fec^rit,  dominum  suum  de  meliori  re  quam  ha-  of  mortuaries  to  this  day.                a^r\,^ 

bueril  recognosccre ',    el  post ea  ecclesiam  de  MORYAU NT,  in  inastiology.  5sceuvR. 

alia  nuiiori:  the  lord  must  have  the  best  good  MORUS.  Mulberry.  In  hoiany.  a «en^« 

left  him  as  an  heriot :  and  the  church  the  se-  the  claw monoecia.  order  tetrandria.  WaJe^nuj 

cond  best  as  a  mortuary.     But  yet  this  custom  four-parted.  coroUeM.  Feih. :  ^y^'^^l 

was  different  in  different  places  :  in  quibusdam  ^''^^^  J  '2^JI^^«  ^foC^ 

hci,  hahet  eeclesja  meltu*  antmat  de  consuelu^  ^   m!' nigra,  common*  mulberry?  a  natin  of 

dine  J  tii  qmbutdam  secundum^  vet  tcrtium  me^  u^ly. 

'itus\  el  in  quibusdam  nihil:  et  idea  consider'  ^ M,   albai   white    mulberry;    *  toi^^^  ^ 

anda  est  consuetudo  loci.      This  custom  still  china.  * 

varies  in  different  places  not  only  as  to  the  3.  M.  papyrifera,  papermalberry  tree;  »>»• 

mortuary  to  be  paid,  but  the  person  to  whom  tive  of  Japan.                                               ^ 

it  is  payable.    In  Wales  a  mortuary  or  corse-  4.  M.  rubra,  red-mulberry  tree;   a  native 

present  was  due  upon  the  death  of  every  cler-  Virginia.                                              .•-.of  the 

gyman  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocess ;  till  abo-  5.  M.  Indica,  Indian  molberry ;  a  native 0 

lished,  upon  a  recom pence  given  to  the  bishop,  ^^  Indies.                            ,u— «*   nr  forties 

by  the  siitute  \2  Amu  st.  I  c.  6.   And  in  t^e  ^^'  ^">^?°"»J  dyer',  mulberry,  or  t^ 

archdeaconry  of  Chester  a  custom  al«>  pre-  "A*S«.'t::;;^^^ 

Yailed,  that  the  bishoo,  who  is  also  archdeacon,  ^^  Siberia  and  Russia, 

should  have  at  the  death  of  every  clergyman  Of  these  three  only  are  cuUivated  in  oiiro« 

'    dyin^  therein  his  best  horse  or  mare,   bridle,  gardens;  the  white,  the  black, and  the  p>P<^ 

saddle,  and  spurs ;  his  best  gown  or  cloak,  hat,  mulberry.                                                ^  ^ 

upper  garment  under  his  gown,  and  tippet,  and  The  white  mulberry  is  commonly  P''.°^fQf 

also  his  best  signet  or  ring.     But  by  statute  28  the  south  cf  Europe  for  its  leaves  as » '^.^, 

Geo.  II.  c.  6.  this   mortuary   is  directed  to  the  silk-worm  (phalatm  mmri);  yet  "5j^^h 

cease,  and  the  act  has  settled  upon  the  bishop  «»«  the  common  black  mulberry  ^^°[U  ^ 

ail  equivalent  in  its  room.    The  king's  claim  the  white  for  this  purpose.    J^^'^'^bew^ 

to  many  good.,  on  the  death  of  all  prelates  in  ^^"S^f^ '°  ^'T^i,  ^TT*^?«^»  ^^ 

thoiyh  sir  Edward  Coke  apprehends  that  this  ^    , '  ^^^  ^  .^^  ^ff  ,ogetJier,  »n^ -^ 

IS  a  duty  ftpon  death,  and  not  a  mortuary  :al  thiSr  young  branches.    This  sort  of  wu^ 

distinction  which  seems  to  be  without  a  dif-  ^ay  be  propagated  from  seeds  or  ^J^*'^^ 

fereuce.    For  not  only  the  king*s  ecclesiastical  mode  is  fhrni  seeds  procuicd  froiB  the*^^ 
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fnnee  or  ItaJy ;  and  the  btst  way  to  sow  thttfc  K«tter  them  very  Widelj,  and  hence  largely  co«- 

ifccdt  io  EogUod  is  to  make  a  mpderaie  hot-bea,  tribute  to  the  propagation  of  the  plant, 
which  ihoM  be  arched  oVer  with  hoops,  and        MOSA   (anc.  geog.)f  &  ^^^  ^^  Belsica, 

e&vered  with  mats:  upon  this  bed  the  ^eds  rising  in  mount  Vogesus  on  the  borders  of  ih^ 

ihookl  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  -March,  and  Lin^nes,  and  which,  af\er  receiving  a  part  of 

etmnd  awr  with.  iis(ht  earth,  about  a  quarter  of  the  Khioe  called  Vahalis,  forms  the  island  of* 

as  loch  deep.     In  yery  dry  weather  ihe  bed  jjj^j  Batavia  and  passes  off  into  the  sea,  at  no 

*^"**t'l3f*"*.^l'^^*^l5°'*,'?*''****!i?^  greater  distince  than  80  miles:    its  mouth, 

'^J^^^ilfl't'**  !£if  ^  ~^r^  •«  which  is  large  and  broad,  is  that  which  Pliny 
cddnchis.  The  black  mulberry  is  common  m  n  u  r  °i  *:  ^i  *  «««^,j;.,«  #^^«i 
nuKtg^  being  planted  foi^the  delicac^  of  J?"'  Helim,.denotintt/oioer,  acco  dmc  tosome 
iffrSTlt  may  be  propagated  by  sowing  the  German  writers.  Now  called  the  Macse,  or 
icrdi.  or  bf  laying  down  Ae  tender  branches,  Mcusej  nsing  in  Champaign,  on  the  borders 
whkh  in  two  yean  will  take  root,  and  may  then  of  the  county  of  Burffundy,  or  the  Franche 
betraisphatedto  the  places  where  they  are  to  Coinpt^,  at  a  village  called  Meuse,  whence  the 
reamn-  Urate  plants  which  are  propagated  from  appellation  ;  and  running  north  through  Lor* 
wdOi  are  commonly  the  most  vigorous,  and  gene-  rain  and  Champaign  into  the  Netherlands :  it 
nlljoake  the  ttraigfatest  stems:  bur  then  there  afterwards  directs  iu  course  north-east,  and 
»  a  very  great  hazard  of  their  being  fruitful ;  for  ^\^^  ^^^ .  and  joining  the  Waal  runs  to  Dort, 
it  often  ha|»ens  that  those  plants  for  the  most  g^j  f^,],  i^o  t^g  German  sea,  a  little  below 
piri«ofthemal€kind,wh-ch produce katkins,  j^  Briel.— According  .to  Baudrand,  it  twice 
Widdom  have  mvch  fruit:  but  as  the  trees  ..  ^  -cir^^i .  K.T*k-  A-*  ;.,*««.»:/«»  fo..t« 

ni»d  by  layers  are  subject  to  have  ciooked  fepeives  the  W^l ;  by  the  firat  junction  form- 
oiatlitlytte^  there  should  be  care  taken  in  the  ing  the  island  Bommel;  and  again  receives  it 
duKcofitraight  shoots  to  make  Uyer«,and  when  at  Worcum.  from  which  place  proceeding  to 
tber  af«  transplanted  out,  they  should  have  Dort,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  agaia 
tnifht  sulks  fixed  down  by  each,  to  which'they  uniting  together  form  one  large  mouth  dis- 
fhooid  be  fastened  as  the  shooi  is  extended,  until  chargingitseir  into  the  German  set. 
itcomc»to  the  height  you'design  the  stem :  then  MOS%  PONS  (anc.  geog  )  supposed  to  be 
yea  nay  suffer  the  branches  to  estend  as  they    Mxstricht. 

ieeaiiocUiiaUe,for  this  tree  should  not  be  often  MOSAIC  LAW,  or  the  Law  ofMosks.ii 
praad,  but  only  tuch  branches  should  be  cut  off  ^he  mostancientthat  weknowof  in  the  world,  and 
vkdiilioot  cross,  and  bruise  themselves  by  cut-  j,  ^f  jhree  kinds ;  the  moral  law,  the  ceremonial 
tag  Miost  each  other,  and  such  as  decay  shoidd  i^w,  and  the  judicial  Uw.  The  different  manner 
atabccut  off:  Thia  tree  delights  in  a  hrht  soil,  j^  ^hi^.^  each  of  these  was  delivered  may  per- 
■Dtw  wet  nor  over  dry,  and  should  have  an  hap,  suggest  to  us  a  right  idea  of  their  different 
opa  exposure.  The  soil  under  this  ti:ee  should  natures.  The  moral  law,  or  ten  commandment^, 
M»  be  etery  year  weU  dug  and  m^iured,  though  for  instance,  was'  delivered  on  the  top  of  the 
Wittly  any  plants  will  grow  under  it.  mountain,  in  \ht  face  of  the  whole  world,  as 

The  poper-mnlberry,  with  palmate  leaves  and  [,«„„  of  universal  influence,  and  obligatory  on 
hmUy  fruit,  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  ^n  mankind.  The  ceremontifl  was  received  by 
ibe  branches  and  planting  the  cuttings  in  the  Moses  in  private  in  the  tabernacle,  as  being  of 
Biaoer  direeted  for  the  bUck-mulberry.  It  takes  peculiar  concern,  belonging  to  the  Jews  only,  and 
10  aame  from  the  u?e  which  is  made  of  its  bark  destined  to  cease  when  the  tabernacle  was  down, 
by  the  Japanese.  Yet  the  leaves  both  of  this  sort  and  the  vail  of  the  temple  rent.  As  to  the  judi- 
3sd  of  the  Tartarian  mulberry  are  used  as  foodfor  cial  law,  it  was  neither  so  publicly  nor  so  audibly 
Ibe  alk'worm*  the  former  in  France,  and  the  lat-  given  as  the  moral  law,  nor  yet  so  privately  as 
Iff  jery  laigely  in  China.  The  paper  mulberry  the  ceremonial ;  this  kind  of  law  being  of  an  in- 
tkntei  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  grows  quicker  than  different  nature,  to  be  observed,  or  not  observed, 
the  black,  and  is  not  injured  by  the  cold.  M.  de  as  its  rites  suit  with  the  place  and  government 
U  Bottviere  affirm),  that  he  procured  a  beauti-  under  which  we  live.  The  five  books  of  Moses 
ftl  TcgetaUe  silk  from  the  bark  of  the  young  called  the  Pentateuch  are  frequently  styled,  by 
branches  of  this  species  of  mulberry,  which  he  cut  ^ay  of  emphasii,  the  law.  This  was  held  by  the 
vhde  the  tree  was  in  sap,  and  afterwards  beat  and  Jews  in  such  veneration,  that  they  would  not 
iteeped.  The  women  of  Louisiana  procure  a  allow  it  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed  of  any  sick  pef- 
Mnilar  material  from  the  shoots  which  issue  from  ,on,  lest  it  should  be  polluted  by  touching  the 
the  itork  of  the  mulberry,  and  which  are  four  or    dead. 

Srefeethigh.  After  taking  off  the  bark,  they  dry       Mosaic,  or  Mosaic-work,  an  assemblage  of 

It  mihe  sun,  and  then  beat  it,  that  the  external    Uttle  pieces  of  glass,  marble,  precious  stones,  &c. 

pri  may  fall  off;  and  the  internal  part,  which  is    of  various  colours,  cut  square,  and  cemented  on  a 

■M  bark,  remains  entire.  This  is  again  beaten,  to    ground  of  stucco,  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  imitate 

'L°!f*^*  «  »t«ll  finer ;  after  which  it  is  bleached  in    the  colours  and  gradations  of  painting.    The  cri- 

the  dew.    It  is  then  spun,  and  various  fabrics,    tics  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  and  reason  of  the 

i«chasDeuandfringes,aremadeofit;  theyeven.  name.      Some  derive  it  from  motaicum,  a  cor- 

«meumes  weave  h  and  manufacture  it  into  cloth,    ruption  of  mtumcum^  as  that  is  of  mtuivum,  as  it 

rbe  toestsort  of  cloth  among  the  inbabttaats  of    was  called  among  the  Romans.    Scaliger  derives 

OWicite  aod  others  of  the  South  Sea  islands  is    it  from  the  Greek  ^v«*,  and  imagines  the  name 

■»ade  of  the  bark  of  this  tree.  was  given  to  this  sort  of  works  as  being  very  fine 

The  moras  tioctoria  is  a  fine>timber  tree,  and    and  ingenious.     Nebricensis  is  of  opinion  it  waa 

apnnipal  lo^edient  in  many  of  our  yellow    lo  called,  because  ex  i7/i*  picturit  omabanter  mu- 

oy«;  for  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  imported    gra. 

^  Ettope.    The  berries  are  sweet  and  whole-        it  h  impossible  to  ascertain  the  aera  of  thetn- 
"««i  b«  aot  much  used,  except  by  birds,  who    mention  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
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!t  wa«  sttggested  by  the  forming  of  figure*  in  represented  on  a  mountainoiu  coantty,  ia  \hl 

Eavements  with  different  coloured  stones  or  mir-  upper  part,  left  hin  no  reason  to  doolx  that  tk 
les,  the  durability  of  which  substances,  and  their  wene  was  inteoded  for  £|^pt.  Greek  chsrsctm 
resistance  of  damps,  suggested  the  introduction  of  inscribed  beneath  the  aniniaU  gift  their  nsao, 
imitations  of  objects  on  walls  and  parts  of  build-  **  In  the  lower  pare  of  the  mosaic  ^we  |»erccife 
logs  exposed  to  the  action  Of  the  weather;  those,  the  Nile^  winding  round  several  small  iibadi} 
however,  probably  were  at  first  very  rude  and  boats. with  oars,  or  sails  |  Effypdaas  in  psnoit  s( 
tasteless  performances.    The  Greeks  transmitted  trocodiles,  which  conceal  theiosdvcs  anong  the 
the  art  to  the  Romans:  it  was  perpetuated  in  rushes  $  rustic  cottagea;  superb  baildiopiprieai 
Italy,  according  to  the  Abb6  Barthelemy,  during  performing  religious  cerenMmies  in  thmr  tcnpkii 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  and  brought  to  %ypiian  women,  reclined  under  a  bower  on  tbe 
perfection  in  Rome  in  subsequent  ages,  where  borders  of  a  canal,  with  cups  or  auMcal  ioitri- 
the  works  of  the  best  masters  still  remain  for  the  roenis  in  their  hands;  and,  lastly,  a  magailmm 
admiration  of  the  present  and  many  future  gene-  tent,  near  which  a  general,  followed  by  sercnl 
rations.     The  fragments,  which  are  generally  of  soldiers,  armed  with  lances  and  shields,  sdvancii 
marble,  and  cut  into  cubical  forms,  were  distri-  towards  a  female  with  a  palm-branch  in  bcr  kit 
buted  with  great  skill  and  judgment  in  the  mo^t  hand,  and  in  her  right  a  species  of  garlaml,  vhich 
impervious  cementf  and  being  thus  firmly  con-  she  holds  out  to  him.    It  was  natural/*  addi  thii 
nected,  the  surface  received  &  high  polish.    The  learned  writer,  '*  that  the  sagacity  of  aotiquami 
elegance  of  the  work  consists  in  the  true  dtsposi-  should  be  emplovcd  on  so  rich  a  coaiponUNL 
tion  of  the  fragments,  their  diminutive  size,  and  Father  Kircher  aiscovered  in  it  the  viOMtoda 
the  richness  of  the  colours:  of  the  latter  several  of  fortune;  cardinal   PoUgaac,    the  arrivsl  of 
of  the  principal  were  obtained  from  the  duarries  Alexander  in  Egypt ;   ana  father  MoBtiMKOii 
t>f  Sicily  and  Greece,  *'  at  the  same  time  that  the  exhibitions  of  the  NUe,  of  Egypt,  and  of  EdsD- 
different  shades  were  found  blended  in  different  pia."  Barthelemy,  with  more  proDability,tiioB^ 
species  of  marble.    The  whiieness  and  purity  of  ic  representeil  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Adnaa 
snow  Was  emulated  by  the  Parian ;   alabaster,  in  a  province  of  Upper  Egypt, 
beautifully  fair,  bv  that  from  Synnada,  in  Phry-  Ver^  few,  if  any,  pictures  in  mosaic  have  biai 
gia  ;  and  unsulliea  ivory,  by  a  different  descrip-  found  m  England;  but  numbers  of  payemcsaof 
tion  from  Asia  Minor:  the  marble  from  Jassus,  Roman  origin  have  often  been,  and  atill  are  coo- 
In  Caria,  furnished  a  glowing  crimson;  and  those  tinually  discovered.  Those  neccsiarilj  dife  cob- 
of  Sicily,  granites  and  rubies."  The  intermediate  siderabiy  from  the  delicate  and  beautiAil  wsda 
colours  and  gradations  of  colours  were  supplied  already  noticed  ;  and  yet  the  neamci*  of  tkcir 
by  several  means,  particularly  enamels,  as  an-  component    parts,    and  the  elegance  of  tbdr 
pears  from  the  mosaic  works  discovered  in  tne  figures,   obtain  and  deserve    admiratioa.    Of 
Jesuit's  college  at  Frescati,  which  were  conveyed  more  modern  performances,  there  are  iiill  s 
to  the  cabinet  belonging  to  the  order  at  Rome :  in  suffldent  nuitaber  remaining  in  oar  abbey  tod 
those  the  blue  is  a  composition  or  paste ;  and  in  cathedral  churches  to  prove  that  we  have  sM 
one  of  the  pieces  are  two  shades  of  yellow,  one  of  been  deficient  in  this  branch  of  the  arts,  slihosgji 
which  is  marble,  and  the  other  brick.  no  instances  occur  of  our  halving  adoptid  tw 
There  are  specimens  of  ancient  mosaic,  com-  method  of  decorating  walls,  which  is  rstkcr  lift* 
posed  exclusively  of  enamel,  and  such  were  those  gular,  as  prudence  seems  to  suggest  the  propriitj 
which  adotned  the  floors  and  walls  of  a  house  of  giving  stability  to  the  aerformances  of  oar  ar» 
discovered  in  the  last  century  at  Surrento,  and  tists,  whose  works  are  suoject  to  coosunt  danps 
Which  are  attributed  to  Puiiio.      Amon?  the  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate.    Of  all  tk 
pieces  preserved  at  Rome,  there  were  several  that  pavements  in  mosaic  left  in  oor  churches,  oei 
Agreed  with  the  ideas  generally  entertained  of  one  can  be  compared  with  that  placed  bjr  Richard 
ihis  laborious  and  durable  species  of  ornament:  Ware,  abbot  of  St.  Peter*s,  Westmiuster,  before 
but  far  superior  were  those  valuable  fragments  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  in  IttIS,  wbicbii 
found  by  M.  Furietti  in  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  thus  described  by  Malcolm,  in  the  first  vojuoir  of 
which  he  described  in  a  work  of  great  judgment  Londinium  Kcdivivumi       "  The  osatcfiaii  an 
and  erudition.     One  of  the  pieces  alluded  to  re-  lapis^lazuli,  jasper,  porphyry,  alabaster,  Lydias, 
presents  four  doves,  arranged  on  the  rim  of  a  and  serpentine  marbles  and  toochstoae.    Tbr 
vaae,  and  is  equally  remarkaole  for  the  excellence  centre  of  the  design  is  a  lar^  circle,  whose  ccs- 
of  the  performance,  and  the  connection  of  the  tre  is  a  circular  plane  of  porphyry,  three  ipa^ 
subject  with  another  treated  by  8osus,  and  taken  and  a  quarter  in  diameter ;  rouna  it  stars  of  Ispa^ 
from  a  house  at  Pergamus.  *^  The  Abbe,"  observes  lasuli.  pea-green,  red  and  white,  which  bdof  « 
M.  Furietti,**  isof  opinion,  that  Adrianhad  caused  matt  beautiful  colours,  have  been  subject  to  de- 
it  to  be  removed  to  embellish  hij»  house  at  Tivoli ;  predatiuns,;  those  enclosed  by  abaadof  shbartcri 
but"                    '    *•  •  •-                  ,1        •  ......       -.                ^_-j— «. 
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Writings  of  Pliny.*'  places  of  which  may  be  seen ;  but  are  now  rs* 

The  monument,  hoWliVer,  most  interening  to  duced  to  six.  The  entreme  lines  of  this  great  (^ 

antiquaries,  was  some  years  past  preserved  at  the  cle  run  into  four  smaller  circles  fadag  mgc«jjj 

piilace  of  the  princes  of  the  Barbarini  family  at  nal  points  t  that  to  the  east,  a  centre  of  orass* 

Paleitrina,  and  is  the  celebrated  work  in  mosaic  and  green  variegated ;  round  it  a  circle  ^  f"f° 

which  in  its  original  destination  covered  the  and  red  wedges;  without  that,  ^^V^  J 

sanctuary  of  the  temple  at  Prencste.    This  mag-  same  colours  ;  and  completed  by  a  dark  ^'^'^ 
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fapsiodbffm,  A  large  lozenge  inclofes  in  tbeir  proper  grajftlitfni  in  caMS,  wbicfi  trt 

•T'^dreks  vkjch  is  formed  by  a  double  placed  before  the  artist  in  the  manner  that  typet 

ur^ftbt^alenr;  vithin  whiefa,  on  one  cor-  are  set  before  compositors  in  printing.    The  for<* 

tf^.nelSldffcles  inteiiecUnf  each  other,  mer  were  so  very  accurate  to  imitating  the  most 

*3i9iamk  by  kv  oral  piecee,  inclosiDg  a  beautifo)  strokes  of  the  pencil,  that  the  difference* 

lanr-  tie  other  parts  vary  in  6gare;  but  according  to  Keysler,  seems  to  consist  only  in  the 

Kt9MBf  psges  to  describe.  colours  of  the  Copy  beiog  more  rivid  and  brilliant 

*Ta*M  taBoife  hea  a  orde  on  eaeh  of  iu  than  those  of  the  painting.    When  the  copy  is 

-n«^  i«rtb-«estt  aoatb^vest,  nortb-east,  completed,  they  polish  them  in  the  same  manner 

•«  i^^A   'the  Ibat  ooatains  a  sexa^Oa  usually  with  mirrors ;  and  after  this  operation  Is 

^  A  If  Bnges  of  green  }  within  which  are  performed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  that 

u^j^ssrs.    In  the  interaectiuns  red  tri-  they  are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  frag. 

K^  iiisEo  triangles  form  a  sezagou  round  mentf,    as    they  rather  resemble   rich  pictures 

-r-isataiem.    The  second  contains  a  sexa-  covered  with  glass.  Those  pieces  that  are  intended 

:•-■  Giait  actcn  stars  of  red  and  greeny  form-  for  distant  vtetv  are  never  polished* 

;  aai  xagoQs,  containing  yellow  stars.  The  The  pieces  of  which  mosaic  work  were  originally 

^iaxengoa,  formed  by  iotersecting  lines  formed  were  very  laige,  and  sometimes  gilded  and 


m  sad  Criaogles  ;    within  the  former  silvered.    Aboot  the  close  of  the  third  century,  a 

'i^sri  ad  grass.   The  latter  sixteen  smaller  FJoreiitine,  uamed  Andrea  Tasai,  contemporary 

^^•^  red,  fnea,  and  yellow.    The  last  a  with  Cimaboe,  the  restorer  of  the  art  of  painting^ 

<;Xi «ah  ihiity-cme  wiUao  it,  filled  by  stars  introduced  an  improved  manner  of  executing  it, 

«im  pieq  and  yettov*     The  si>aces  within  which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rich  and 

«A«esferoBBd  the  circles  is  composed  of  powerful,  and  in  consequence  mosaic  paintings 

*^^<i>n,l||aares,klgEeDges,  and  trianj^les,  the  became  much  more  common  than  they  had  been 

^^MCpsrts  of  which  are  thousands  of  pieces  for  a  long  time  before.    Tasai,  however,  does  not 

''-*^»c shapes.     The  whole  of  the  great  lo-  deserve  the  sole  merit  of  reviving  the  art,  as  he 

-'aad  ciicles  b  tocloaed  by  a  square;  the  acquired  his  skill  from  Apollunius,  a  Orpek,  who 

"  tie  caidioal  points.     It  has  held  other  bad  performed  several  very  fine  pieces  for  St. 

*  '-'^  tascripttoii :  of  this  O  and  €  only  re-  Mark's  church  at  Venice. 

'■athe  eatsbero  side,  N  O  on  the  south,  none        A  few  specimens  uf  the  gilded  manner  of  exc- 

'- s«i^  sad  €  no  tl>e  north.    The  fuur  out-  cotiug  figures  in  mosaic  may  still  be  seen  in  Eog- 

^•^iUed  by  parallelograms  and  circles  of  land,   aud   particularly   in   Westminster  Abbey, 

_  ^3^  stce,  all  divided  into  figures  nearly  where  the  tombs  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  of 

'.i'Qdiose described."  Henry  HI.  have  been  adorned  in  this  way  in  fan- 

"''^ofedesenptioas  of  mosaic  pictures  and  ciful  figures,  some  of  which  are  perfect,  but  the 

^pwitnents  will  convey  a  competent  idea  greater  part  are  destroyed  by  the  silly  practice  of 

^.-ea&ne  (if  tbeart.     The  manner  in  which  picking  out  the  fragments  of  glass,  to  discover 

*«-r  rgoposed  is  explained  by  Keysler^  whose  what  may  be  seen  on  each  side— ihe  mode  of  sct« 

itt  is  ilmost  proverb iah    According  to  this  ting  them  in  the  cement.    '*  How  much/*  says 

"^  tBthor,   peraons    were  constantly  em-  Keyslcr,  **  this  curious  art  has  been  improved^ 

"^  *t  Rome  in  making  copies  in  mosaic  of  during  the  two  last  centuries,  may  be  easily  seen, 

•^  iL^^^'  pictnres  «%'hich  adorned  the  walls  by  comparing  the  coarse  works  in  some  of  the  old 

^  nter^s  chordi,  to  replace  the  latter,  as  the  cupolas  of  the  chapels  in  St.  Peter's  ctiurch  with 

^^oftkeboilding  were  annually  and  gradually  the  other  pieces  lately  erected  there.    The  studs 

^T^tben.    The  materials  used  in  bis  time  in  these  old  works  arc  made  of  clay  burnt,  and  the 

*^*fl  pieces  of  glass,  tinted  with  different  surface  only  tinctured  with  various  colours.*' 

/^f**^  coloum,  in  the  manner  of  the  fine        in  Claviuero's  history  of  Mexico  is  described  a 

.     '^  ^  aeedle-work.    The  glaass  was  csst  curious  kind  of  mosaic- work  made  by  the  ancient  ^ 

'?^  Nates,  aod  afterwards  cut  into  pieces  of  Mexicans  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  fea*  " 

'  Jf '^^  and  breadths :  some  of  those  in-  thers  of  birds.    They  raised  for  this  purpose  va- 

.J^  ^«  <-*oaiposition  of  figures  to  be  placed  rious  species  of  birds  of  fine  plumage  with  which 

'  ^*^  &iHi  ceilio^  were  above  half  an  inch  that  country  abounds,  not  only  in  the  palaces  of 

''*^>  ^t  those  used  for  subjects  situated  the  king,  where  there  were  all  sorti  of  animalsi 

^^  spectator  were    formed    by  pieces  nut  but  likewise  in  private  houses;  and  at  ceitatn 

^^^*°  *  common  pin,  of  which  two  millions  seasons  they  carried  offtl)eir  feathers  to  make  use 

^''^tb^  necessary  to  compose  a  portrait  fuur  of  them  on  this  kind  of  work,  or  to  sell  them  a( 

^^^^*^  The  substance  prepared  to  receive  market.    They  set  a  high  value  on  the  feathers  of 

^^^^oif\^si  is  a  kind  of  paste,  composed  those  wonderful  little  birds  which  they  call  huit* 

civj*^"^^^'  ^"^  aa»d»  gnm-tragacantb,the  zitziln,  and  the  Spaniards  picaflores,  on  account 

^,,,^^S  and  oiL     As  some  time  elapses  be-  of  the  small ncss,  the  fineness,  and  the  various  co- 

i^u^  hardens,  there  is  no  difficulty  ini-  lours  of  them.    In  these  and  other  beautiful  lairds, 

j^7  insiDg  fruiD  the  act  of  placing  the  glass  natuiti  supplied  them  with  all  the  colours  which 

^!i  or  io  removing  those  which  may  be  art   can    produce,    and    also    some    which    art 

^  aapUcedj  bat  after  a  certain  iutcrval  it  cannot  imitate.      At  the  undertaking  of  every 

,.^^  ^xtRmely  solid,  that  nothing  less  than  mosaic  work  several  artists  assembled :  after  hav«* 

.^*^^aiif  eff^t  upon  it.     Keyslcr  men-  ing  agreed  upon  a  de8ign,and  taken  their  measures 

t^^^tbe  paste  is  first  spread  in  a  frame  of  and  proportions,  each  artist  charged  himself  with 

i^T^  Bostoot  be  less  than  afoot  in  breadth  the  execution  of  a*  certain  part  of  the  image,  and 

^aw'^^  if  the  piece  be  any  thing  Urge.*'  exerted  himself  so  diligently  in  it  with  such,pa- 

B^^.^^Kcured  by  brass  nails  to  a. plane  of  tience  and  applicutioo,  that  he  frequently  spent  a 

iiit^y^i  and  as  some  of  the  most  impoi>>  whole  day  in  adju&tiog  a  feather;  firet  trying  ona^ 

^^^aretwenty  ket  in  length,  and  fifteen  then  another,  viewing  it  sometimes  one  way,  then 

1^^*''^  tt  ides  may  be  formed  of  their  very  another,    until    he   found  one    which  gave   his 

*^  The  frafments  of  glass  are  arranged  part  that  ideal  perfection  proposed  to  be  attained* 
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tThen  the  ptixi  which  each  artist  undertook  was  MosBUKG^a  towp  of  Germanv^  inBavaiia, 

done,  they  assembled  again  to  fonn  the  entire  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Iser  and  Am* 

image  from  them.    If  auy  part  was  arcideiitally  bert,  nine  miles  W.  of  Laodschuu     Lon.  It. 

the  least  deranged,  it  was  wrought  again  until  it  55  £,     Lat.  43.  39  N. 

was  perfectly  auished.    They  laid  hold  of  the  fea-  MOSCHATEL    (Tuberous),    in   boUoy. 

thers  with  small  pincers,  that  they  might  not  do  g^^  Adoca 

them  th«  leart  injunr,  «na  pMted  them  on  the  MOSCHEL,orOjERMooK:HEt.»«owii 

cloth  with  tzanhtlt,  or  some  other  glutinous  mat-     _r  r*     •     .u     1     1        r  t\^.  -  iil.«.    m 

ter  J  then  they  united  all  the  part!  upon  a  little  ^^^*"^"y• /"J*!*  **"^**y  °^  ^"Jo^  K  I 

table,  or  a  plate  of  copper,  and  flattened  them  "I'lV  N.E.  of  Weissemburg.  ami  38  N.N. E, 

■oftly,  until  they  left  the  surface  of  the  image  so  <>' i-J^P*  Pjnts.  Lx)n.  7-  ?9  c.-   Lat.  49.40  ^. 

•qual  and  smooth  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  work  MOSCHION,  a   name  common  to  lour 

of  a  pencil.  dtflferent  writers,   whose  compositions,  cha- 

These  were  the  images  so  much  celebrated  by  ractcr,  and  native  place,  are  imknown.   Some 

the  Spaniards  and  other  European  nations.  Who-  fragments  of   their    \vriting»    remain,  M>me 

ever  beheld  them  ft'as  at  a  loss  whether  he  ought  few    verses,    and    a     tre&iiac    De  multeram 

to  have  praised  most  the  life  and  beauty  .of  the  afleclibua. 

natural  colours,  or  the  dexterity  of  the  ar'tist  and  MOSCHUS,  a  Grecian  poet  of  antiquity, 

the  ingenious  di!.po»iUon  of  art     «  These  images  „5„^|     coupled  with   Bion  ;  and  they  were 

(says  Acost.)  are  deservedly  admired ;  for  it  is  j^^j,  Jf  ^  J,  cotcmporaries  with  lljeocrila*. 

wonderful  how  it  was  p<Mis;bIc   with  the  feathers  j      j      .         ^  ^    ^^     Grecians  all  theaD- 

of  binis,  to  execute  works  so  hne  and  so  equal,  :     "  t  ,  ,,•                        n     ._.       j  ^».^k.,«-j 

that  they  appear  the  performance  of  the  jHrncil ;  «eiU  Idylliuins  were  collected  and  »l{nbutfd 

and  what  neither  the  pencil  nor  the  colours  in  tollicocritus  j  but  the  claims  of  Moschos  sod 

painting  can  effect,  they  have,  when  viewed  from  BiOn  have  been  admitted  to  some  few  little 

a  sid»-,  an  appearance  so  beautiful,  so  lively,  and  pieces;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  make  us  m- 

animated,  they  give  delight  to  the  sight.    Some  quisiiixe  about  their  characters  and  stor\':  yet 

Indians,  who  are  able  artists,  copy  whateier  is  all  that  can  be   known  about  them  roust  be 

painted  with  a  pencil  so  perfectly  with  plumage,  collecicd  from  their  own  remains.     Moschus, 

that  they  rival  tlic  best  painUrs  of  Spain.'*    These  by  composing  his  delicate  cleay  on  Biou,  has 

works  of  feathers  were  even  so  highly  esteemed  -fvcn  the  best  memorials  of  Bion's  life.   Mo*- 

*^ml;5xS'rJl?»7^?'^?^***'  "^^""^  '"'l^''  ^*'''?  ^?'t  c^i"*  an**  Theocritus  have  by  some  critics  bwi 

MOSAMBIQL  L.  a  strait  or  channel  of  the  supposed  the  same  iieraon  ;  but  there  aie  irie- 

Indian  Ocean,  between  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  f,^' '  i^,^  evidences  against  it :  others  will  hare 

and  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  between  1 1  ^j^  j„  ^^^  „  q^^^  ^^  y,^^^  ij^^d  later  than 

and25oSJat.     It  is  narrowest  m  the  middle,  Theocritus,  uwm   the   authority  of  Soif as; 

where  it  is  240  miles  over ;  and  in  this  i^art,  on  ^^ilc  others  again  suppose  him  to  hate  been 

the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  is  a  kingdom,  island,  n,^  ^holar  of  Bion,  andprobably  his  succewr 

and  town  of  the  same  name.  j^  governing  the  twclic  school :  which,  from 

MosAMBiQUE,  a  kinedom  of  Africa,  on  the  elegy  ofMosclius,  does  not  seem  unlikek. 

the  W.  side  of  a  channel  ofthe  same  name,  and  jheir  Remains  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  cdi- 

on  thccoast  of  Zanguebar,  consistin«  of  three  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^  p^^^  Mineros.    See  BioK. 

islands.    The  principal  island,  called  Mosain.  MoscHi^s.     (woacAw,      fAsws>    '^^^ 

bique,  is  not  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  ^^^^y      ^^^^     y^n  uncnioui  substtnce, 

and  halfas  much  in  breadth,  and  is  about  two  contained    in   excretory    follidet  abonl  the 

imles  fwm  the  continent.  It  was  seized  by  the  ^^^x  ^f  ^y,^  moschus    mosehiferus,  wh« 

Porluguwe  in  1497,  and  they  have  kept  pos.  ^^rong    and     permanent    smell    is  peculiir 

8e»iou  of  It  ever  since.                         .,     ,    ,  to  it,  (See  MoscHtys,  in  zoology.)   It»c«n; 

MosAMBiQOB,  thecapitalof  an  island  of  ^^^^  ^^   ^  ^a     placed    near  the  umbilical 

the  same  name,  on  the  t.  coast  of  Afnca.    It  ^^n  of  a  ruminating  quadruped,  rwemblin^ 

IS  a^gc  and^well  fortified,  having  a  strong  cita-  j^e  antelope,  from  which  it  does  not  » 

del  to  defend  the  harbour.    Itlielongs  to  the  .ufficientlv  to  form  a  particular  gcnos.  The 

Portuguese,  who  have  generally  a  good  gairi-  n^edicinal    and  chemical  properues  of  mitfk 

son  here,  and  trade  with  the  natives  for  cold,  ^^^  castor  are  very  similar :  the  virtiici  of  the 

elephants  teeth,  and  slaves.     They  have  Built  former    are   generally    believed  10  be  more 

several  churches  and  monwtcnes,  and  a  large  powerful,  and  hence   musk   is  preferrtd  « 

hospital  for  sick  sailors.    Their  ships  always  ia»es  of  imminent  danger.    It  is  pi«cr»l^r 

call  here  m  going  to  the  East  Indies  5  and  the  ^  powerful  antispasmodic  in  convoWve  di*- 

harbour.  IS  so  commodious  that  whole  fleets  ^3^;,^  hydrophobia,  &c.  and  is  by  nanjwd  10 

may  anchor  and  provide  themselves  with  all  ^e  a  violent  aphrodisiac.                             , 

°*S??fcTAvii°"'  ^'  ^^  ^  r^^'  ^•^-  *  \  Moschus.  Musk.    In  zootegy,  a  ;ienos  of 

MOSBACH,  a  town  of  Germanv,  in  the  the  class  mammalia,  order  peconu   H0fjl«J 

palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  castle,  seated  foreteeth,  lower  eight;  tusks,  opper  solitary. 

on  the  Neckar,  S6  miles  E.N.E.  of  Heidel-  projecting.    Six  species.  The  greater  ottBherot 

beig.     Lon.  9.  21  £.     Lat.  40.  26  N.  them  aiford  musk ;  whence  the  geoerie  n*"^ 

MOSBRUNN.  a  town  ofthe  archduehy  of  few  however  have  not  this  property.  '^  ?^[ 

Austria,  eight  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  stance  called  mask  it  extracted  from  a  bj?  ""^ 

MOSBiniG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  »t«d  near  the  umbilical  region,  and  cb'^''T 

duchy  of  Carinthia,  six  mUes  N.W.  of  Cla-  ^«  wgao  »"  }}^  moschas  moscbiftr.  w  ^ 

genfort.  «»«•  •«*  ■•  ^Howi 
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11  noadiKfer.    Thibet  masic    In  form,  this  other  beasts  of  prey,  all  eogerff  parg«6  then* 

al  fff  mblrai    a  amall    roebuck.      It   mea-  Their  safety  is  most  endangered  when  they  attempt 

fm  ifcrce    feet   three    inches   in    length,   and  to  swim;  for  their  legs  are  bat  very  ill  adapted  to 

1  vei^  between  two  and  three  feet.    Its  upper  that  exercise.    They  are  ranked  in  this  genus,  not 

:>«  is  coosidenbly  loDger  than  the  lower.    Its  as  affording  music,  bat  as  wanting  horns. 

^^5  are  aeariy   two  inches  long,  and  project,        4.  M.  meminna.    An   inhabitant  of  Java  and 

la^Al,  heyoad  the  k>wer  jaw.    Its  ears  are  long  Ceylon:  form  is  diminntire:  not  more  than  one 

iBi  aarrom,  within  of  a  pale  yellow,  ond  without  foot  fire  inches  in  length  :  its  whole  weight  only 

if  i^np  brown  eolour.    The  hair  of  the  body  is  five  pounds  and  a  half.    Its  ears  large  and  open  ; 

lex  Use^  and  stands  erect;  each  hair  is  marked  its  tall  very  short;  its  sides  and  haunches  varie« 

H&  tip  to  root  with  short  waves;  the  colour  at  gated  with  spots,  and  transverse  bars  of  white  on 

Ht  TXjis  of  the  hair  is  black,  in  the  middle  cinere-  &  cinereous  olive  ground.    The  rest  of  the  upper 

ma,»ji  at  the   tips   ferroginoos.     Each  jaw  is  partof  its  body  is  a  cinereous  oli^e,  without  spots« 

C3rd  with  six  grioders.    The  hoofs  are  black,  Its  throat,  breast,  and  belly  are  white. 

OBt,  »md  divided  for  a  considerable  length.    The        5.  M^  Javanicus.    Java  musk.    Equal  in  size 

-irL^zsl  bag  coataina  musk :  this  hair,  according  to  a    rabbit,    with    remarkably    slender,    puny 

'-iXeBBaaa,  has  oo  opening  like  that  of  the  civet  legs;  with  its  snout  and  ears  bare,  without  pits 

at,  asd  hence  the  musk  is  uot  to  be  got  till  after  in  the  groin,  or  under  the  eye  ;    havinf^  tufU 

!'je  death  of  the  aoioMl.     Tliis  chemist  informs  us  on    its  knees;    and  under  its  throat,  two  long 

W  b»  seen  the  animal  alive,  and  observed  that  divergent  hairs.     The  neck  is  hoary,  with  au 

^^aitflieni  in  which  it  was  kept  had  a  very  intermixture  of  yellow;  a  black  line  marks  the 

cmr  mosfcy  amell ;  and  that  on  the  white  walls  crown  of  the  head;  the  general  colour  of  the  bodjf 

i*-  t^rfh  the  aotmal  had  robbed  itself  there  was  >*  ferruginous  ;  the  neCk  and  belly  are  white,  btft 

4c  «iBCtaoos  matter  of  the  same  smell.  the  neck  variegated  with  two  dutky  spots.    The 

T-&  tp'dem  i«   a  native  of  Asia,  and  is  found  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  and  terminates  in  a 

.'-TSraii^  «»r  45*»  and  60^  of  north  latitude.    It  white  tuft.     A  native  of  Java. 

:'&';tu  the  kingdotn  of  Thibet,  the  pro\'ince  of        6<  M.  pygmsBOS.    Guinea    mask.     This  nni- 

'Mnz  Meog  in  Chinai,  Tonquin  ond  Bontan.  mal,    notwithstanding  its  name,  is    an    ii»habi- 

.  t£.&  Rossian  dominions,  and   on  the  confines  tant  of  the  continent  of  India,   and    the   Ori» 

■b-ea   Rotasia   and   China,  it  is  found  in  the  ental  islands,  rather  than  of  Guinea,     ft  is  only 

V  dry  aroand  the  lake  Baikal,  and  near  the  rivers  nine  inches  and  a  half  iu  length;  has  two  smalt 

'  e^ea  aod  Ar^n.  tusks  in  iU  upper  jaw;  large  ears;  and  a  tail  an 

SbtaraJly  a  mild  and  timid  animal,  Ihe  Tliibet  inch  long.     Its  belly  is   white,  and  the  rest  of 

7»k,  in  ihe  ruttini;  season,  in  the  months  of  .  its  body  tawny;  but  the  specimens  vary  in  colour. 

S  ^snfacr  and  I>ecember,  acquires  new  courage  Among  the  Malays,  they  are  caught  in  great 

-n  the  impolae  of  love.    Rival  males  then  com-  numbers,  carried  to  market  in  cages^  and  sold  at 

:  Ssrcely  with  tbeir  tusks.    As  it  is  naturally  a  very  moderate  price. 

Mid,  so  it  is  also  solitary  and  uhsocial.     It  seeks        Two  sorts  of  musk  are  distinguished  in  coon 

u  cii&aad  p.ne-dad  summits  of  steep  and  lofty  merce;  the  one  is  inclosed  in  the  bags,  the  other 

^  latains;   descending  at  times  into  the  deep  is  extracted;  and  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided 

.■^  hy  which  those  are  separated.    In  ranning,  according  to  the  couniry  from   which  they  are 

'■^^y^3^,  climbing,  swimming,  it  displays  astonish-  brought.    Hence  the  difference  twtween  the  Ton* 

'v  a^lity.     Few  anihials  that-  the  hunter  pursues  quin  or  East  Indian  musk,  and  the  Muscovy  or 

*  id  bsm  through  greater  dahgers,  or  require  him  Persian  musk.     The  Tonquin  bags   have  com- 

'oeiCTtsach  address  and  activity  in  the  cbace.  monty  small  brownish  hairs  upon  them;  the  Per» 

lu  the  valae  of  the  musk  causes  danger  to  be  sian  large  white  ones.    The  former  are  accounted 

cmiooked;  and  the  animal  is  shot  with  arrows,  the  best;  but  the  difference  seems  to  consist  rather 

■rtskeoin  snares,  or  somtitimes  fails  by  a  suddeu  in  quantity  than  iu  quality;  the  thinner  and  less 

i-^  irge  from  a  cross-bow  placed  in  its  tracks,  having  bags  containing  more  in  proportion  to  their 

T^ilcsh,  though  infected,  especially  about  the  weight  than  the  others.    From  the  dearness  of  this 

"'triaf  tim«,  with  the  musk,   is  tolerable  food,  drag,  it  is  often  adulterated :  and  there  is  no  de- 

Tm  ciinand  hair  are  not  without  their  uses.  terminate  criterion  to  ascertain  its  purity.    The 

i.  M.  Indicus.     Indian  mn&k.    This  species  is  best  method  is  to  compare  it  with  real  speci- 

u  iababitant  Of  India ;  somewhat  larger  in  size  mens. 

'UA  tbe  former ;   and  distinguished   by  slender        Musk  to  the  chemist  offers  the  appearance  of  a 

Wi,  cblong,   erect  ears,   and  the  resemblance  dark  brown,  or  a  rusty  reddish-coloured  substance; 

^ ids  its  bead    hears,  in  shape,  to   that  of  a  occasionally  it  is  clothed  like  coagulated  blood. 

ifw-K.  Tg  the  touch  it  is  unctuous,  and  oo  drying  be* 

C.  !if.  Americanos.  Brazilian  musk,  or  wirrebo-  comes  polverizable.     It  has  a  bitterish  savour, 

(vm.  Id  size,  this  animal  approaches  to  an  equa*  and  its  aroma  is  peculiarly  strong  and  aromatic  ; 

lt«r  vtth  the  European  roebuck.    Its  back,  sides,  disagreeable;  if  too  concentrated;  but  when  largely 

t'js«i,  and  thighs,   are  of  a  bright  rust  colour ;  diluted  with  other  matters,  or  greatly  extended 

W.  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and  the  inside  of  in  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  a  pleasant  perfume. 

tk  ib:$hs  white    Its  eyes  are  large  and  black ;  Frotn  its  aroma  being  remarkably  diffusive  and 

:t2  tail  four  inches  long  ;  tbe  tail  six  inches  long ;  tenacious,  every  thing  in  its  vicinity  beoomea 

tk  Wp  slender^  yet  muscular.  perfectly  infected  with  it,  and  retains  it  a  long 

IW  creatorcs,  peculiar  to  Guinea  and  Bra2i1,  time.    Water  will  extract  two-fifths  of  it ;  and  the 

irr  nmafkable  for  their  tiAiidity,  and  for  a  cor-  distilled  water   is   highly   impregnated  with  its 

ic^oBdeatliefatnessof  form,  and  agility  of  motion,  aroma   and  savour:  alkohol  takes  up  one  tbiid 

Li^  paXs^  tbey  are  sometimes  seen  standing  of  it,  but  retains  little  or  nothing  of  its  aroma. 

vi^itrir  ioor  legs  together  on  the  point  of  a  rock.  Nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  totally  dissolve  it;  the 

tbe  ^^tcacy  of  ^eir  flesh  draws  upon  tbeni  a  first  destroys  the  whole  of  its  aroma,  tbe  latter 

aoffiber  of  cDemief.     The  Indians,  tygers,  and  the  greater  part  of  it.    Miqeral  alkali  extractd 
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Irooi  ii  tbe  Rueli  of  roUtile  alkali,  when  these  to  Borif  Goduodf  before  he  was  raised   to 

liFOSobstaooas  are  ruUted  together.    Oils  have  no  tbrooe.      2.  Kbitai|^orod,   or  tbe   Chinese  toi 

•etkm  npoo  it.    Cast  on  red-hot  coals,  it  emit^  an  is  iD(*Iosed  on  one  side  by  that  wall  of  the  Krem 

oiioona  smelU    On  distillation  Neumann  obtained  which  runs  from  the  Moskva  to  the  Neglioa ;  i 

tbevame  prodoctaai  from  other  animal  substances:  on  the  other  side  by  a  brick  wall  of  inferior  heij 

vis.  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  volatile  spirit,  and  It  is  much  larger  than  the  Kremlin,  and  conta 

•alt.    By  impregnating  the  waters  and  spirits  the    ooiversity, .  the  .printing-house,   and  ma 

distilled  from  odoriferous  Yegetables  with  a  minute  other  public   buildings,   and  all   the- tradesmi 

portion  oi  mosk,  their  fragrance  is  considerably  shops.  The  edifices  are  mostly  stuccoed  or  wbi 

improved,  without  receiving  any  of  its  own  pe*  washed,  and  it  has  tbe  only  street  in  Moscon 

eaJiar  aroma.  Accordingto  Foorcroy,  it  resemblea  which  tbe  bouses  stand  close  to  one  another  wi 

castor  in  ita  chemical  properties ;  and  consists  out  any  intervals  between  them.     3.  The  Bielj 

of  resin  united  to  a  certain  quantity  of  mucilage,  rod,  or  White   Town,   which  rnna  quite  roc 

bitter  extract,  and  salt:  its  virtues  are  stronger  the  two  preceding  divisions,  is  supposed  to  der 

than  those  of  castor.  its  name  i?om  a  wbite  wall  with  which  it  was  f 

MOSCOVY.     See  Russia.  merly  inclosed,  and  of  wUicb   some  remains  ^ 

MOSCOW,  formerly  a  dncby,  but  now  one  *^»'*  ^^  *>«  seen.    4.  Semlainogurod,  which  envir< 

.  of  the  4 1  governments  of  Russia  5  bounded  on  j"  ^^^  ^^^ «  ;>^^^  quarters  takes  its  denomi nati 

the  N.  by  the  government  of  Tver,  on  the  E.  ''^"  *  <^"^°J«'  Sf™P*'^*  °^  ^^^^  "^^  "j^j:*".  *> 

by  that  of  Great  Volodimir,  on  the  S.  by  the  ^"compassed.    These  two  last  mentioned  d.visK 

•'                 *      r  ir  1  — .      A  n, ..-.-1  ^^  .1  e«h»bit  a  grotesque  group  of  churches,  convcn 

Bgvcrnmenuof  Kalugo  and  Resan,  and  on  die  p^Uce^bricka^dwoX  houses. and  mean  hov, 

W.  by  those  of  Tver  and  Smolcnsko.  ;„  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  peasanU  cotUgcs. 

Moscow,  or  MoSK  VA»  a  city  of  Russia,  Tbe  Sloboda,  or  suburbs,  form  a  vast  exterior  c 

and  capital  of  a  government,  on  a  river  of  the  same  cle  round  all  the  parts  a!ready  described,  ai 

name.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  rivf  r  Moskva,  are  invested  with  a  low  rampart  and  ditch.    Tb€ 

which  runj  on  the  south  side  of  it.    Moscow  was  suburbs  contain,  beside  buildings  of  all  kinds  ai 

founded  in  the  year  1156;  at  least  It  appears  to  denominations,  corii*fie1ds,  much   open  pastui 

have  been  a  city  in  1 175.    It  lies  in  a  round  situ^  and   some  small  lakes,   wbicb   give  rise  to  tl 

ation,  formed  by  tbe  «-ioding  of  tbe  river.  Ncglina.    The  river  Moskvu,  from  which  tlie  ci 

Mostow  is  represented  as  the  laigest  town  in  takes  itsuame,  flows  through  it  in, a  winding  cha 

Europe;  its  circumference  within  the  rampart,  nel ;  but,  excepting  in  spring,  is  onl}'  uavigab 

which  encloses  the  suburbs, being  exactly  39  versts  for  rafts.    It  receives  tbe  Yausa  in  the  Semlainoi'^ 

or  S6  miles  I  but  it  is  built  in  so  straggling  and  rod,  and  the  Neglina  at  the  vp&tern  extremii 

disjointed  a  manner,  that  its  population  in  no  de>  of  tbe   Kremliu:    the  beds  of  both    tliese   la:i 

gree  corrrspondu  to  its  extent.     Some  Russian  mentioned  rivulets  are  in  summer  little    bet(( 

authors  state  its  inhabitants  at  500,000  souls,  a  than  diy  channels. 

number  evidently  exaggerated.  According  to  a  late  The  places  of  divine  worship  at  Moscow  ai 

computation,  which  Mr.  Coxe  says  o;ay  be  de-  exceedingly  numerous:  including  chapels,   the, 

pended  upon,  Moscow  contains  within  the  ram-  amount   to  above  1000:    there  are  4S4  publi 

parts  250,(K)0  souls,  and  in  the  adjacent  villages  churches,  of  which  199  are  of  brickiand  the  other 

60/)00.    The  streets  of  Moscow  are  io  general  of  wood ;  the  former  are  commonly  stuccoed  0 

exceedingly  long  and  broad:  some  of  them  are  white-washed,  the  latter  painted  of  a  red  coloiii 

paved;  others, particularly  those  in  the  suburbs,  are  The  most  ancient  churches  of  Moscow  are  g« 

formed  with  trunks  of  trees,  or  are  boarded  with  nerally  square  buildings,  with  a  cupola  and  fou 

planks  like  the  floor  of  a  room ;  wretched  hovels  small  domes,  some  wltereof  are    of  copper  a 

are  blended  with  large  palaces;  cottages- of  one  iron  gilt;  others  of  tin,  either  plain  or  paioto 

story  stand  next  to  the  most  superb  and  stately  green.    These  cupolas  and  domes  are  for  the  mos 

mansions.   Many  brick  stractures  are  covered  with  part  ornamented  with  crosses  entwined  with  thii 

wooden  tops;  some  of   tbe  wooden  bouses  are  chains  or  wires.    The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

painted:  ethers  have  irou  doors  and  roofs.    Nu-  sometimes  called  the  church  of  Jerusalem!  wbici 

merous   churches  present    themselves  in   every  stands  in  the  Kbitaigorud,  close  to  the  gate  lead 

quarter,  bnilt  in  a  peculiar  style  of  architecture;  ing  into  the  Kremlin,  has  a  kind  of  high  steeple 

some  with  domes  of  copper,  others  of  tin,  gilt  or  and  nine  or  ten  domes;  it  was  built  in  the  reign  0 

painted  green,  and  many  roofed  with  wood.    In  a  I  von  Yassilievitch  II.  The  inside  of  the  churches  ii 

•  word,  some  parts  of  this  vast  city  have  the  look  of  mostly  composed  of  three  parts :   tliat  called  bj 

a  sequestered  desert,  other  quarters  of  a  populous  tbe  Greeks  tffvmiit  by  the  Rusbians  trapeza,  th( 

town;  some  of  a  contemptible  village,  others  of  a  body,  and  the  sanctuary  or  shrine.     Overthi 

great  capital.  door  of  each  church  is  the  portrait  of  the  saint  tc 

Moscow  may  be  considered  as  a  town  built  upon  whom  it  is  dedicated,  to  which  the  common  peopU 

the  Asiatic  model,  but  gradually  becoming  more  pay  their  homage  as  they  pass  along  by  taking  o£ 

and  more  European,  and  exhibiting  in  its  present  their  hats,  crossing  themselves,  and  occasional! > 

state  a  motley  mixture  of  discordant  architecture,  touching  the  ground  vith  their  heads.    The  bcll«, 

It  is  distributed  into  the  following  divisions*    1.  which  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  public  wop 

The  Kremlin.    This  stands   in   the  central  and  '  ship  in  this  country,  as  tbe  length  or  shortness;  ol 

highest  part  of  the  city ;  is  of  a  triangular  form,  their  peals  ascertains  tlie  greater  or. lesser  sanctity 

and  about  two  miles  in  circumference ;  and  is  sur-  of  tbe  day,  are  hong  in  belfreys  detached  from  the 

rounded  by  high  walls  of  stone  and  brick,  which  church :  they  do  not^wing  like  our  bells ;  but  ar« 

were  constructed  in  the  year  1491,  under  the  reign  fixed  immoveably  to  the  beams,  and  are  rung  by 

of  Ivan  Yassilievitch  I.    It  contains  the  ancient  a  rope  tied  to  the  clapper  and  pulled  sideways, 

palace  of  tha  czars,  several  churches,  two  coo-  Some  of  these  bells  are  of  a  stupendotis  size ;  ooe 

vents,  the  patriarchal  palace,  the  arsenal   now  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan*s  church  weighs  33M 

and  one  private  house,  which  belonged  Russian  poods,  or  It7j8d6  fenglish  pounds*  P 
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bTLtiyi  bcco  ettemedm  meritoriooi  act  of  re«>  an  ezp^ltion  almost  inconceWable  Co  the  inhabit* 

..v!9pf«9€Rt  a   cbnreh  with  belli  s  and  the  anta  of  other  coantriet.    A  remarkable  inttaiioe  of 

t<-Tcf  tkeiioaor  baa  been  meaaared  by  their  thitdispatcbwas  displayed  the laattimetheempreaa 

Bwde:  AceordiDg  to  thia  mode  of  esttmation,  came  to  Moacow.  Her  majesty  proposed  to  rciidft 

i-n  Gurfoaof,  vbo  gave  a  bell  of  288(000  ponnda  in  the  mansion  of  prince  GalitBin»  which  iseateemed 

z te  ciclcdnl  of  MoaroWk  was  the  most  ptoos  the  completnt  edifice  in  this  city;  but  as  it  was 

ptnin  of  Rossia,  until  be  waa  surpasaed  by  the  not  sufficiently  spacious  for  her  reception,  a  tem- 

'rps  iiar,  at  whose  cspence  a  bell  was  cast  porary  addition  of  wood,  larger  than  the  original 

T'da  43t,(XK>  ponnda,  and  which  exceeded  in  house,  and  containing  a  magnificent  suite  of  apart- 

•jr^fta;  bdl  in  the  known  world.    The  height  ments,  was  begun  and  finished  within  the  space  of 

-'uetonBoosbell  is  19  feet,  its  circumference  six  weeks.    This  meteor-like  fabric  was  so  band- 

i'>  bpttoa  91  yarda  11  inches;  its  greatest  some  and  commodious,  that  the  materials,  which 

:.iie«23  inches.    The  t»eam  to  which  this  vast  were  taken  down  at  her  majesty's  departure,  were 

vcte  vaifiucened  being  accidentally  bomt,  the  to  be  reconstructed  as  a  kind  of  imperial  villa  upon 

'  ("^dovD,  and  a  fragment  was  broken  off  to-  an  eminence  near  the  city.    Mr.  Coxc  mentions 

fvis  'ie  bcttom,  which  left  an  aperture  large  an  admirable  police  in  tbis  city  for  preventing 

mA  to  adnit  .two   persons  a-breast  without  riots,  or  for  stopping  the  concourse  of  people  in 

*^fa{.  case  of  fires,  which  are  very  frequent  and  violent 

'Jj^^  is  the  centre  of  the  inland  commerce  of  in  those  parts,  where  the  houses  are  mostly  of 

'•^tttl  partirolarly  connecta  the  trade  be*  wood,  and  the  streets  are   laid  with  timber.    At 

*'Vi  Forope  and  Siberia.    The  only  navigation  the  entrance  of  each  street  there  is  a  chevaux  de 

'  -  J  cjiT  is  formed  by  the  Moskva,  which  fall-  frize  gate,  one  end  wheiieof  turns  upon  a  pivot, 

'•  ^tetheOcra  near  Columna,  communicates  and  the  other  rolls  upon  a  wheel;  near  it  is  a 

'  eoLi  of  that  river  with  the  Volga.    But  as  centry-box  in  which  a  man  is  occasionally  stationed. 

>lio»in  is  only  navt^ble  in  spring  upon  the  In  times  of  riot  or  fire  the  centinel  shuts  the  gate, 

'•^•-Zftfxhe  snows,  the  principal  merchandise  and  all  passage  is  immediately  stopped.    Lon.  37. 

^^Ttted  to  and  from  Moacow  upon  sledges  in  ^1  £.  Lat.  55.  45  N. 

tprr.  Astothe  retail  commerce  here,the  whole        Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  a  recent  traveller  in  Russia, 

'leaniedon  in  the  Khitaigorod;  where,  ac-  givea   the  following  picturesque  and  lively  re- 

'^'i  to  t  cQsCom  common  in  Russia,  as  well  presentation  of  the  first  appearance  of  Moscow 

^  c^  kingdoms  of  the  East,  all  the  shops  are  to  a  stranger : 

"^^  tog^etber  in  one  spot.    The  place  is  like        "  We  arrived  at  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 

^  of  firir,  conftisting^  of  many  rowa  of  low  thia  city  is  most  interesting  to  strangers.    Mos* 

^'^  hidings;  the  interval  between  them  re-  cow  is  in  everything  extraordinary;  as  well  in 

*'*--z  alleys.    These  shops  or  booths  occupy  disappointing  expectation  as  in  surpassing  it;  in 

'  ^''ifTtblc  spsce ;  they  do  not,  as  with  us,  causing  wonder  and  derision,  pleasure  and  regret. 

''<'?«t  of  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  trades-  Let  me  conduct  the  reader  back  with  me  again  to 

'^>  ^^i  are  quite  detached  from  their  dwellings,  the  gate  by  which  we  entered,  and  thence  through 

'  ^  ^  the  most  part  are  at  some  distance  in  an-  the  st  reets.     Numerous  tf^ires,  glittering  with  gold, 

''^fterof  thetown.  The  tradesman  comesto  amidst  burnished  domes,  and  painted  palaces,  ap- 

'^ifi  the  morning,  remains  there  all  day,  and  pear  in   the  midst  of  an  open  plain,  for  several 

yens  booK  to  his  family   in  the  afternoon,  versts  before  you  reach  this  gate.    Having  passed^ 

-'Ty  tnde  has  its  separate  department;  and  you  look  obout,  and  wonder  what  is  become  of 

'^*lnidl  the  same  goods  have  booths  adjoin-  the  city,  or  where  you  are;  and  are  ready  to  ask, 

'  -each  other.    Pnrs  and  skins  form  the  most  once  more.  How  far  is  it  to  Moscow  ?    They  will 

^*<«table  article  of  commerce  iu  Moscow;  and  tell  you,  *'This  is  Moscow!'*  and  you  behold 

^'^''Fivhicb  rend  those  commodities  occupy  nothing  but  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts, 

"^^f^nUteta.  gardens,  pigsties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills, 

'■^'ftribecnriosttiesof  Moscow,  the  market  for  palaces,  timber-yards,  warehouses,  and  a  refuse 

"^uf  booses  is  not  the  least  remarkable.    It  as  it  were  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  em« 

"'imt  large  open  space  in  one  of  the  suburbs ;  pire  with  miserable  towns  and  miserable  villagea. 

.'I'V^'^'^^greatvahetyof  ready-made  houses.  One  might  imagine  all  the  states  of  Europe  and 

^  ftreved  upon  the  ground.    The  purchaser  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  Way  of  representative, 

*^^'^*'^"'°^  repairs  to  this  spot,  men-  to  Moscow:  and  under  this  impression  the  eye  is 

^^' ^Bsmber of  rooms  he  requires,  examines  presented  with  deputies  from  all  countries,  hold- 

.^'^^t  timbers,  which  are  regularly  num-  ing  congress:  timber  huts  from  regions  beyond  the 

.^M  asd  bsrgahis  for  that  which  suits  him.  Arctic;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  apd  Den- 

;^  ^^oe  ij  sooetimes  paid  for  on  the  spot,  and  mark,    not   white-washed   since    their    arrival ; 

^•ny  by  tbe  purchaser  ;  or  sometimes  the  painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol ;  mosques  from 

^^'^[^traets to  tmnsport  and  erect  it  upon  Constantinople;  Tartar  temples  from  Buchario; 

^^^  vbere  it  b  designed  to  stand.    It  may  pagodas,  pavilions  and  virandas  from  China ;  ca» 

w'  ?|[][^^^  to  susert  that  a  dwelling  may  barets  from  Spain ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  publie 

,.Y  J^'Jt,  removed,  raised,  and  inhabited,  offices   from    France;  architectural    ruins  from 

•  ^  1**^  of  a  week;  but  we  shall  conceive  Rome ;  terraces  and  trellisses  from  Naples ;  and 

^^T^  ^  considering  that  these  ready-  warehouses  from  Wapping. 

^^?**  "B  hi  general  merely  collections  of       "  Having  heard  accouuts  of  its  immense  po- 

«j^;i^ "^^cuntiHiandmortoisedateach  ex-  pulation,  you  wander  through  deserted  streets. 

q(i^7|"|^^>ootfaer,ao  that  no  thing  mora  is  re*  Passing   suddenly    towards    the   quarter    where 

t^^;,^*''<iAbottrof  transporting  and  adjust-  the  shops  are  situated,  you  might  walk  upon 

ih^^r^tMsnnnrnaryiDOdeofbnildingisnot  the    heads    of  thousands.      The   daily    throng 

R^Qj,^>>r  to  the  meaner  bovds ;  as  wooden  is    there    so    immeqse,  that   unable  to   force  a 

ijipi^' very  bige  dimensions  and  handsome  passage  through  it,  or  assign  any  motive  that 

^^"^itieccasiondtyibrinadlaRiisiiawith  might  convene  such  a  multitude }  you  ask  the 
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cawe,  mud  «re  told  tbit  it  is  aliriyi  the  same.  m«nt  wa>  to  tend  the  flocks  of  his  faHm-in-Uw. 

TJor  I.  the  costome  leif  various  than  the  aspect  of  Having  one  day  led  his  flook  towards  Mouot  Ho. 

the  boildmgs ;  Greeks,  Turks,  Tartars,  Cossacks,  reb,  Ood  appeared  to  bim  in  the  midit  of  •  fau»i 

Chinese,  Moscontes,  English,  French,  Italians,  which  bamed  with  fire  but  was  not  cooMmed,  tsd 

Lli!!\-      "•"!'.*  .P*™***  "*  ^^^  **'•'*'■  ^^^'  oommanded  him  to  go  and  deliYfrhis  brethr.1 

KocPiTS"^   •          r  ^                     ..  .  ^"^  ^«'  bondage.    Moses  at  first  i«fui«d  to 

MU&liLLti,    a  river  of  Germany,  which  go ;  but  was  at  length  prevailed  on  by  two  min. 

rises  in  the  mountains  of  Vaiigc  in  Lorrain,  des  which  the  Almighty  wrou.^ht  for  his  cuovjc- 

and,  running  throuffh  that  duchy  and  the  elcc-  tion.    Upon  his  return  to  Egypt,  be,  together »itii 

torate  of  Triers,  falls  into  the  Khint  at  Co-  bis  brother  Aaron,  went  to  the  court  of  Pbanoh, 

blentz.  and  told  him  that  God  commanded  bim  to  let  tbc 

MOSES,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  Hebrews  go  to  offer,  sacrifices  in  the  desert  of 

was  born  in  the  year  1571  before  Christ.  Pharaoh  <A|^bia.    But  tbe  impious  monarch  diwfyank^ 

king  of  Egypt,  perc-eiving  that  tbe  Hebrews  were  5**"  con»n>*nd,  and  caused  Uie  labour  of  tbe  UneV 

become  a  formidable  nation,  issued  forth  an  edict  '^  ^  ^  doubled.    The  messengers  of  tbe  \l 

commanding  all  the  male  children  to  be  put  to  °>.'Kl)ty  again  returned  to  tbe  king,  and  wrou;bift 

death.    Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  bavin?,  n>ira«:le  in  his  sight,  that  tbey  might  move  ha 

io  avoid  this  cruel  edict,  concealed  her  son  for  ^^^t,  and  induce  him  to  let  tbe  people  dcput 

three  months,  at  length  made  an  ark  or  basket  of  ^^^^  having  cast  down  bis  mtiaculoiu  rod,  it  vat 

bulrushes,  daubed  it  with  pitch,  laid  the  child  in  *>n°>^i^tely  converted  into  a  serpent ;  but  tbe 

it,  and  exposed  him  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Nile.—  ^^^  thing  being  performed  by  tbe  magiciatti^tU 

Thermutbis  the  king's  daughter,  who  happened  ^\^B**  heart  was  hardened  more  and  more;  ind 

to  be  walking  by  the  river's  side,  perceived  the  ^^^  obstinacy  at  last  drew  down  tbe  judgmeBUflf 

floating  cradle,  commanded  it  to  be  brought  to  the  Almighty  on  his  kingdom,  which  was  afflicted 

her,  and  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  child,  de-  ^^^^  ^®°  dreadful  plagues.     The  first  was  tht 

termined  to  preserve  1ms  life.    In  three  years  af-  ^^baof  iosr  tbe  watera  of  the  Nile  and  of  all  tbc 

terwards  tbe  princess  adopted  him  for  her  own  ^^,^^  ioto  blood,  so  that  the  Egyptians  diol  of 

ion,  called  bis  name  Moses,  and  caused  him  to  be  ^i>^*^    Iq  consequence  of  the  second  plsgue,  tbc 

diligently  instructed   in  all  the  learning  of  the  '°°^  ^^  covered  with  iunumerabU  swanasof 

j^ptians.    But  his  father  and  mother,  to  whom  ^^^^*  which  entered  even  into  Pharaob*s  |ntace. 

he  was  restored  by  a  fortunate  accident,  were  at  ^^  ^^^  f^'*^  plague,  tbe  dust  was  oooTerlrd  iai« 

still  greater  pains  to  toach  him  the  history  and  '*^^»  ^^'cli  cruelly  tormented  both  man  and  bcaiL 

religion  of  his  fathers.    Many  things  are  related  T'^  fourth  plague  was  a  multitude  of  destnictire 

by   historians    concerning    the    first   period   of  ^*^'  which  spread  throughout  Egypt,  and  iciiesttd 

Moses's  life,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ^^^  whole  country.    The  fifth  was  a  sadden  pesti* 

Old  Testament    Thus,  we  are  merely  told  (Acts  lf°^'c,  which  destroyed  all  the  cattle  of  tii«  Ef(T{»> 

vii.SO.)  that  "  Moses  was  exceeding  foir,"  or  as  ^!*°'>  without  injuring  (hose  of  the  Israelites.  'Ibc 


when  Moses  was  but  three  years  old,  no  one  who  ^^^  lightning,  which  destroyed  every  thiaf.  tbat 

•aw  him  could  help  being  struck  with  his  beauty,  ^"'  >°  ^l^^  field,  whether  man  or  beast,  and  spaied 

and  that  as  he  was  carried  about,  people  would  ^°'y  ^^^  ^^^  o^  Goshen,  where  the  chiMrea  of 

leave  their  business  to  gaze  at  bim ;  and  he  intro-  ''■'^l  dwelt.    By  the  eighth  plague  swaran  of  lo- 

duces  Pharaoh's  daujrhter  calling  him  a  ekiUl  di-  ^^^^^  ^^i^  brought  into  the  country,  which  de. 

amen  >&rm.    Philo  (in  Vita  Mosis)  says,  tbat  at  vou^J  every  green  herb,  the  fruit  oi  ihetiws, 

his  birth  he  had  a  more  elegant  and  beautiful  ap-  *"^  ^'>e  produce  of  the  harveat.    By  tbe  oii»tb 

pearance  than  denoted  an  ordinary  person.    And  P^^^^ue  thick  darkness    covered  all  the  land  of 

It  appears  f^om  Justin  (lib.  znvi.  cap.  8.)  that  ^2TPt>  except  the  dwellings  of  the  cfaildrcii  of 

the  fame  of  Moses's  uncommon  beauty  had  spread  ^cael.    The  tenth  and  last  plague  was  tbe  death 

among  the  heathen.  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  who  were  all  ioonc 

Aocordmg  to  Josephns  and  Busebius,  he  made  "*?^^   eut  off  by   the   destroying  aagel,  from 

war  on  tbe  Ethiopians,  and  completely  defeated  ^^  first-born  of  the  king  to  the  fint4K>ru  of  the 

them.    They  add,  that  the  city  Saba,  in  which  the  '^'^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  cattle.    This  dreadfol  calamKf 

•nemy  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge,  was  be-  n^o^ed  the  heart  of  the  hardened  Pharaoh,  ar.>l 

trayed  into  his  hands  by  the  king's  daughter,  who  ^^  ^^  length  consented  to  allow  tbe  people  of  Is* 

became  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  when  sha  be-  '^el  to  depart  from  bis  kingdom. 

held  from  the  top  of  tbe  walls  his  valorous  ex-  Profane  authors  who  have  spoken  of  llwa 

ploits  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Egyptian  army.    But  as  "^^  ^^  ^^"^^  ^'een  in  part  acquainted  with  these 

the  truth  of  this  expedition  is  more  than  doubt-  "eighty  wonders.     Tbat  be  performed  nirscln 

fol,  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  nar-  °^"^  ^^'^^  heen  allowed  by  many,  by  wboo  U 

radve  of  sacred  writ,  which  commences  at  the  ^^'  consklered  as  a  famous  magician ;  and  bt 

fortieth  year  of  Moses's  life.     He  then  left  the  could  scarcely  appear  in  any  other  light  to  men 

court  of  Pbaraoh,  and  went  to  visit  his  country-  ^hodid  not  ackoowledg^him  for  tbe  messenger  of 

men  the  Hebrews,  who  groaned  under  the  ill-usage  ^^  Almighty.    3oth  Diodoros   and   Hemdotai 

and  oppression  of  their  unfeeling  masters.  Having  mention  the  distresaed  state  to  irfaich  Egypt  «af 

perceived  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  .Hebrew,  he  slew  reduced  by  theae  terrible  calamities.  Tbe  Hebrew^ 

the  Egyptian,  and  buried  him  in  the  sand.    But  ^aiouoting  to  the  number  of  600,000  men,  witb- 

be  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  this  murder,  ^^^  reckoning  women  and  children,  left  B|^pt  m 

to  fly  into  the  land  of  Mid  ian,  where  he  married  ^^e  15th  day  of  the  month   Kisao,  wbicb,  in 

Zipporab,  daughter  of  the  priest  Jethro,  by  whom  n^Biory  of  this  deliverance,  was  thcocefortb  ifck* 

be  had  two  sons,  Gershom  and  Eliezar.    Here  he  <>Bed  tha  first  month  bf  their  year.    Seareely  bsd 

Bved  40  /eaia ;  during  which  time  his  employ-  ^bey  reached  the  thore  of  tbe  Red  Sea  when  Phi- 
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r..-"j  a  povcffttf  amtj  set  o«t  ia  panuit  of  dieflfCe  bf  A  sftif es  of  mindes,  victories,  nnd  soc^ 

C<3  this  ooeasioo  Motes  stretcfaed  forth  Mff  cesses-    After  Motei  had  regulated  every  thing  re- 

xs  the  m;  and  the  waters  thereof  beiti^  gardiagthe  civil  adminittratioo,  and  the  marehtni; 

•I.  resiiaed  caspended  on  both  sides  till  the  of  the  troops,  he  led  the  Israelites  to  the  oi>nfine» 
^"^i^aasei  thfooffa  dry-footed.     The  Egyp-  of  Ganaan>  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Nebo.     Here  the 
sii'^rxiiiwd  tofdloir  the  nme  cuurse;  but  Lord  commanded  him  to  ascend  into  the  raoun* 
^  c»«  a  riolent  vriod  to  bJov,  which  brought  tain  ;.  whence  he  showed  him  the  promised  land, 
:>^s<nttn  to  ibeir  bed,  and  the  whole  ^rmy  wherdnto  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter.     He  im* 
•  '-^'AdpoBSied  in  the  waves.  mediately  after  yielded  up  the  ghost,  without  sick- 
er ±s  ffiinculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  ncss  or  pain,  in  the  TiOth  year  of  his  age,  and 
%srf  preceeded  towards   Mount  Sinai,   and  1451  years  before  Jesus  Christ 
^"^ia!  Manh,  where  the  waters  were  bitter ;        Moses  is  tncontrstably  the  author  of  the  first 
--IbB,  by  casting  a  tree  into  them,  rendered  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  go  by  the 
"^thi  driaking.     Their  tenth  encampment  name  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  which  are  acknow- 
tt  I  Rephidim  ^  where  Moses  drew  water  from  lodged  to  be  inspired,  by  the  Jews  and  by  Christians, 
'^^sHoftb,  by  smiting  it  with  his  rod.  Here  Some,  however,  have  denied  that  Moses  was  the 
»<  AaaJek  attacked  Israel.    While  Joshua  author  of  these  books;  and  have  founded  their  opi- 
^a^risst  the  Amalekites,  Moses  stood  on  the  nion  on  this,  that  he  always  speaks  of  himself  in 
^'ilsfH,  and  lifted  up  his  hands;  in  coose-  the  third  person.      But  this  manner  of  writing  is 
ntitf  which  the  Israelites  prevailed,  and  cut  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Moses  :  it  occurs  also  in 
hernia  in  pieces.    They  at  length  arrived  at  several   anc'.ent  historians;    such  as   Xenophon, 
ci»c^  Mount  Sinai  on  the  third  day  of  the  Caesar,   Josephus,  &c.   who,    possessed  of  more 
c  ;9£Bih  alter  their  departure  from  Egypt,  modesty  or  good  sense  ttiah  some  modem  histo- 
«  hih^  ascended  several  times  into  the  nans,  whose  egotism  is  altogether  disgusting,  have 
B^  itcrived  the  law  from  the  hand  of  God  not  like  them  left  to  posterity  a  specucle  of  ridicu- 
Bd  n  the  midst  of  thunders  and  lightnings,  lous  vanity  and  self-conceit.    After  all,  It  is  proper 
•QBdieed  the  famous  covenant  betwixt  the  to  observe,  that  profane  authors  have  related  maiiy 
1  Bii  (be  children  of  brael.    When  he  de-  fiilsehoods  and  absurdities  concerning  Mioses,  and 
^  IraiB  Siaai,  he  found  that  the  people  had  concerning  the  origin  and  religion  of  the  Jews« 
9  sto  the  kbbtrous  worship  of  the  golden  with  which  they  were  but  little  acquainted.     Plu- 
'  ^  messenger  of  God,  shocked  at  such  tarch,  in  his  book  concerning  Isis  and  Osiris,  says. 
=^  broke  in  pieces  the  tables  of  the  law  that  Judseus  and  Hierosolymus  were  brothers,  and 
Q honied  in  his  hands,  and  put  S3,000  of  descended  from  Typhon;    and  that  the    former 
^^^^^^Rssors  to  the  sword.     He  afterwards  re-  gave  bis  name  to  the  country  and  its  inhabitanu, 
"^^  iaiD  the  mountain,  and  there  obtained  *nd  the  latter  to  the  capital  city.    Others  say  that 
'^'aofiloae  on  which  the  law  was  inscribed,  they  came  from  Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia.    Strabo 
^  Moms  descended,  his  foce  shone  so  that  the  »  the  only  author  who  speaks  any  thing  like  reason 
ETs  ducd  not  to  come  nigh  unto  him,  and  he  ^nd  truth  concerning  tltem;  though  he  too  says 
j-^  to  cover  it  with  a  veil.    The  Israelites  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
'^eemployedin  constructing  the  tabernacle  considers  Moste  their  legislator  as  an  Egyptian 
^  to  a  pattern  shown  them  by  God.    It  priest.      He    acknowledges,  however,  that  they 
^cttd  and  consecrated  at  the  foot  of  the  were  a  people  strictly  just  and  sincerely  religious. 
'^  Sinai  on  the  fifst  day  of  the  first  month  of  Other  authors  by  whom  they  are  mentioned  seem 
"^fcir  after  their  departure  from  Egypt;  not  to  have  had  the  smallest  acquaintance  either 
^Kned  die  Israelites  instead  of  a  temple  till  with  their  laws  or.  their  worship.    They  frequently 
;^  of  Solomon,  who  built  a  house  for  the  confound  them  with  the  Christians,  as  is  the  case 
^•'  lis  fsihere  after  a  model  shown  him  by  with  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  and  Quintilian. 
^     .  MOSHEIM  (John  LawrenceJ,  a  learned 
^ naring dedicated  the  talx made,  he  con-'  German  divine,  was  born  in   1^5,  and  ac- 
l_^  and  his  sons  to  be  its  ministers,  qaired  so  much  fame  by  his  talents  as  to  be  in- 
Wtei  a>c  Levites  to  itsservifce.    He  like-  vited  to   several    universities.    He  setded  at 
^^P  fl(&S'.2".^**?^'1  concerning  the  Gottingen,  of  which  he  was  chosen  chancellor. 
^  T^k^.th!^*^^  '^  ^'«*  ***«'«  »n  1755.    He  translated  Cud' 
^-i^OTm^7erL'rh^^  worth's  I nteUectual  W^^  into  Uti.  ;    but 
^n««»  of  hi.  serJlmt  Moses,  whom  he  ^"f  .«5{:^*"*/l^'^,  »  ^»  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy. 
1*^  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  will  to  the  which  has  been  translated  mto  English  by  Dr. 
^'  ^  he  reqaiied  all  the  honours  belonging  ^lv!^^^r^ 

bhu5  ^  ^  P*'*^  """^  himself.    He  dwelt        MOSQUE,  a  temple  or  place  of  religious 

«» cto   i'**  ***'***  ''**  siwated  in  the  middle  worship  among  the  Mahometans, 
n  J™JL "^ *  t"®°*"^h  in  his  palace.     He        All  mosques. are  square  buildings,  generally 

^if2L^*°^  "^^  consulted  him,  and  built  with  stone ;  before  the  chiefgate  there  is 

^^T^  punjKihinents  a^inst  the  trans-  a  square  court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and 

'''^tW  rj    T»".»  P?*?f '*y  ^  *«  5."J  low  galleries  round  it,  whose  roof  is  supported 

^^SrSo^t,;^^^^  "^'*^    themselves   before    t^ey    go    into  the 

^»whom  thi?  honours  of  supreme  ma-  ^^9^'    /«  each  mosque  there  are  a  mat 

^ZJ^-  The  case  was  nearly  the  same  ""^ber  of  lamps ;   and  between  these  hang 

If  \,^;  who,  being  filled  with  the  spirit  niany  crystal  rings,  oslnches*  e^s,  and  other 

Cfld   g^nook  nothing  without  consulting  curiosities,  which,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted, 

5«  ^.J^  ooiare,  both  of  the  leader  and  of  in*tke  a  fine  shew.     As  it  is  not  lawful  to  enter 

/:iijij^^«8nl«ed  by  the  direction  of  the  the  mosques  with  shoes  or  stockings  on,  the 

•»  *oo  regarded  their  fidelity  and  obo-  pavements  arc  covered  with  pieoet  of  stuT 
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sewed  together,  each  being  wide  enough  to  growth  of  laige  qaantities  of  moss  on 

hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling,  flitting,  or  pro-  kind  of  tree  is  ailisteroper  of  very  bad  a 

atrate.     The  women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  ouence  to  its  increase,  and  much  ilamage 

the  mosques,  but  stay  in  the  porches  without,  fruit  of  the  trees  of  our  orchards.     The  |\r 

About  every  mosque  there  are  six  high  towers,  remedy  is  the  scraping  it  off  from  the 

called  minaretSi  each  of  which  has  three  little  and  large  branches  by  means  of  a  I>iii 

Open    galleries,    one   above    another  :    diese  wooden  Ktfifb  that  will  not  hurt  the  bnr 

towers,  as  well  as  the  mosques,  are  covered  with  a  piece  of  rough  haircloth,  which 

with  lead,  and  adorned  with  gilding  and  other  very  wdl  after  a  soaking  rain.      But  the 

ornaments;   and  from  thence,   instead  of  a  effectual  care  is  the  taking  away  the  c! 

bell,  the  people  are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  This  is  to*^  be  done'  by  draming  off  all  th 

officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.     Most  of  pcrfluous  moisture  from  about  fnc  roots  ol 

the  mosques  have  a  kind  of  hospital  belong-  trees,  and  ma^r  greatly  he  guahled  agaiir 

ing  to  them,  in  whieh  travellers,  of  what  reli-  the  first  planting  of  the  trties,  by  not  se 

flion  soever,  are  enieriained  daring  three  days,  them  too  deep. 

Each  mosque  has  also ^  a  place  called  tarbe,  U  trees  stand  too  thick  iir'a  cold  gro 

which  is  the  burying- place  of  its  founders;  they  will  always  be  covered  tvith  moss; 

within  which  is  a  tomb  six  or  ^even  feet  lon^,  the  best  way  to  remedy  the  fdtilt  is  to  j 

covered  with  green  velvet  or  satin,  at  the  ends  them.    When  the  yonng  branches  of  trexj 

of  which  are  two  tapers,  and  round  it  several  covered  with  a  long  and  shaggy  moss,  it 

seats  for  those  who  read  the  koran,  and  pray  utterly  ruin  them ;  and  there  Is  tio  way  to. 

for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  vent  it  but  to  cutoff  the  branches  near 

MOSQUITO  SHORE,  a  coantrv  of  New  trunk,  and  even  to  take  off  the  beaJ  of 

Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     It  extends  tree  if  necessary ;  for  it  wilt  s))roat  again  : 

eastward  from  Point  Castile,  the  boundary  di-  if  the  cause  be  in  the  mean  time  removei 

tiding  it  from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  to  Cape  thinning  the  plantation,  or  draining  the  | 

6raCios-a-Dios,  87  leases  ;  and  southward,  and  stirring  the  ground  well,  the  young  sh 

from  Cape  Gracios-a-Dios  to  St.  John's  river,  will  continue  clear  after  this.     *       * '  ' 

94  leagues.     The  interior  part  of  the  country  If  the  trees  are  covered  with  friers  m  'I 

is  bounded  by  the  lake  Nicaragua,  and  fenced  sequence  of  the  ground's  being  too  dr^',  a>> 

by  mountains  stretching  to  the  west-    In  mag-  will  hapjjeh  froui  cithcc  Qxtreme  in  the  j 

bitude  it  exceeds  Portugal ;  is  well  watered  by  thcu  the  proper  remedy  is  the  laying  wi^<\.  ( 

navigable  rivers  and  lakes;  abounds  in  fish,  the  bottom  of  a  pood  9j  rivtAC  p)«tty  tt 

game,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts;   furnishes  about  the  root,  opening  the  griMind  to  s< 

«vety  netessary  for  raising  cattle  and  stock,  on  distance  and  depth  to  let  it  in-;  ctfais  will 

plantations  of  efery  Mod  and  to  any  extent ;  only  cool  it,  and  prevent  ittstignrio^  gfowth 

and  is  elothed  whh  woods  producing;  timber  any  great  qtinntity  of  moss,   bot  tt»'wttr  i 

fbr  ^ery  purpose  at  land  Or  sea.    The  soil  is  prevent  the  othifr  grt»t  iifisdifef^hich'fri 

superfor  to  that  6f  the  West  India  islands ;  the  trees  are  liable  to  in  dry  grounds,  which  is 

air  and  climate  are  more  salubrious;  and  the  falling  ofl'of  the  fruit  too  early, 

destructive  ravages  of  hurricanes  and  earth-  The  mosses  which  cover  the 'tfiinks  of  In 

quakes  h§ve  never  been  icnowti  here.    The  as  they  always  are  freshest  and*  n^ost  vjcor 

Mosquito  Indians  are  so  situated  between  mo-  on  the  side  which  poiati  tQ  the  north,  it  o 

rasses  and  inaccessible  mountains,  and  a  coast  produced  on  that,  serve  tQ  {ueserve  thf  tr^ 

full  of  rocks  and   shoals,   that  no   attempts  of  the  tree  from   the  severity  of  ib<$  iio( 

against  them  by  the  Span btds,  whom  they  winds,  and  direct  the 4fiiveUer. in  his  way, 

mortally  hate,  could  ever  succeed.    Neverthe-  always  plainly  poinung  out  ifaat'-part  «f 

less  they  are  a  mild  and  inoffensive  people,  of  compass.                           "'^' 

peat  probity,  and  will  never  trust  a  man  who  Moss  is  also  a  name  given  by  some  to 

has  once  deceived  them.     They  had  so  great  boggy  eround  in  many  parts  of  ^gland,oth 

veneration  for  the  English,  that  they  spOnta-  wise  called  a  fen  and  bog. 

neously  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Moss  (Robert),   &n  '  EifelisK '  divine,  i 

the  crown  of  Great  Britain.    This  was  first  born  at  Gillingham,  iA  Norfolk;^  in  i66(\  i 

done  when  the  duke  of  Albemarle  was  governor  educated  at  Norwich  school,,  frotii  \\jhencc 

of  Jamaica;  and  the  kingof  the  Mosquitos  re-  removed  to    Bennet  coUvgp,    CJanuuidge, 

ceived  a  commission  from  his  grace,  under  the  which  he  was, chosen  fvllow  in  iG^.   In  it 

seal  of  that  island ;    after  which  time,  tliey  he  became  preacher  to"  the  society  of  Gra) 

were  not  only  steady  in  their  alliance  with  the  inor  He  was  created  D.  D.  when  ijuceii  An 

English,  but  warm  in  their  affecdon,  and  very  visited  Cambridge  in  1707>  •*  whioh  fane 

useful  to  them  on  many  occasions.    But  the  was  one  of  her  chapUins*-   In  17t*'"<v? 

connexion  between  the  English  and  the  Mos-  preferred  to  th<  deanery  of  Ely.    ^^e  died^ 

quitos  no  longer  subsists.    By  a  convention  1789.      Dr.  Moss  was  the  a^Jtnor  of  t'gnt  1 

with  Spain,  in  1785,  the  Eifglish*  in  consider-  Idmes  of  sfrmons,  and  s5me  tracts/ 

ation  of  certain  cessions  on  the  coast  of  Hon-  Mo*«,  a  town  of  Norway,  la.  jJ'^.PT^^'^" 

duras,   agreed  to   evacuate  this    country  to-  of  Aggerhuys,  on  the  E.  side  of  ^""flj^^ 

tally ;  and  it  is  now  a  province  of  Spain.     Sec  Bay,  15  miles  N.  of  Fredericksudt,  and  .8 

•'         ^AS.  of  Chrisliania.     Lon.  10.  48  E    La»- -^ 

on  trees^    in  .gardening.     Th«  SS  N* 


HOT*  MOT 

T#  Moss.  cr.  a.  (from  the  n^n.)  To  cover  11.    M.   rubicola.     Stone-chat.    Moor^itUnp* 

with  mots  (SMaJtspeare).  Inhabits  England,  Siberia,  and  it  found  in  Kurope 

1I0SS£S»  io  botany.    SeeMuscT.  in  general. 

MO^INESS.  f.  (from  matsy,)  The  state  l^*  M.  atricapilla.    Black-cap.    Inhabits  Eng- 

ef  being  covereii  or   oreigiowu  with    moss  '*"<*»  *"**  Europe  generally.    Four  varieiies,  from 

(BocMi).  variations  in  iti  colours. 

•     MOSSY.  «.  (from  nww.)  Overgrown  with  ^t  ^'  "T".'    ^'^-;rV^^^''    '^^  ^'j*^  **f 

mots:  covered  with  miisstPopf).*^  warWeis  peculiarly  so  called  *«  <5^«»n .«*>  «<>■ 

TUAcT-    -    *k«  -        1  .•       r             ^        ^  P*c*l  "nd  other  warm  climates,  and  comprise  not 

MOOT.  a.  the  superlative  of  more.  (msPft.  feics  than  a  hundred  varieties  of  the  preseiit  genus. 

baxoo.;  Consisting  of  the  grcatwt  number  ;  Not  one  of  them  is  found  native  iti  our  own  country. 

collating  of  the  greatest  4uanUty(i#ri«Mjio/).  u.   M.  atrata.    Black-red-tail.     The   red-tail 

Most.    orf.     I.    In    the   greatest    degree  tribe  compriscii  four  species,  of  which  one  inha- 

(L^ie).    2.  The  particle  noting  the  superla-  bitt  Europe,  the  others  South  America. 

tire  degree  :  «s«  ikt  most  wise,  15.  M.  rubecola.     Kobin-red-breast.    Inhabits 

Most.  «.     l.  The  greatest  number  iAddu  England,  and  Europe  generally.    Three  varieties : 

•w).     2.  Tbegmtest  value  {VEstrange,)  3.  ***«  common,  grey,  with  throat  and  breast  ferru- 

The  potest  degree  s   the  greatest  quantity:  8'nous:  a  second,  entirely  white;  the  third  witli 

d^  atiDOSt  (Bocofi)  ^^^^  white,  wing-coverts  and  fbatben  variegated. 

MO-Snc;.  ,.  A  painter's  staff  (^fw.).  Ja\^'  Troglodytes.  Wren.  ^^^^^^J^^^ 

MOSTLY.     «<f.     (from   moit\     For   the  "d  Europe  at  Urge;  found  al«,  m  Asia.    The 

«*»t^» -^^  /  »*  ^%                   **'*     *"     ""^  tnbe  comprises  SIX  speaes  of  the  genus. 

^^^-KTa     •    ?^"t    r              .              ,  Of  this  selection  we  have  only  space  to  describe 

MObrRA,  in  the  Italian  music,  a  mark  at  more  particularly  the  following : 

Uie  end  of  a  line  or  space,  to  show  that  the  l.    M.  phcenicurus.    R^J-start.     Though  this 

br»t  note  of  the  next  line  ism  that  place:  and  bird  has  been  described  among  the  nightingale 

if  thk  note  be  aocompanted  with  a  sharp  or  tribe  by  some  naturalists,  and  in  France  is  known 

itt»  ii  ia  pfoper  to  place  these  characters  along  by  the  same  name,  rossignoUe  de  muraille,  yes 

with  the  mpptia.  it' is  considerably  inferior  both  in  extent  and  variety 

MQTACILLA.    Warbler.    In  zoology,  a  ^  ^^"^^  t  >^  >t  ^^^^^  s^*l^  "^'^  widely  in  its  co> 

rnsaortkeclaat  aves,  order  passeres.    Bill  subu-  ^^^  ^nn*  >uid  manners.    It  is  also  inferior  in 

l*te,  ^am^i  the  mandibles  nearly  equal,  nos-  !»«"*  «f  «»««»  ^»n«  «▼««  smaller  than  the  red- 

ai^sta«l ;  tongue  lacerate  at  the  end.  breast;  while  its  shape  is  longer  and  more  slender 

b  a  vcty^  extensive  genus  of  birds ;  com-  ^°*  ^^^^  ™^^  remarkably  distinguishes  this  bird 

natibrer  than  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  >*  *  ^^ge  black  patch  upon  the  fore  part  of  the 

teanetcd  over  the  globe;    a  very  great  "^1^*  which  reaches  up  as  far  as  the  eyes  and 

of  wliieh  are  natives  of  Europe,   and  *>»"•    The  top  of  ^he  head,  the  hind  part  of  the 

of  tiMB  of  our  own  ooontry.    We  shall  ^^^^*  and  the  back,  aic  of  a  deep  but  shining  grey. 

^m  five  a  cataloBue  of  those  most  worthy  of  no-  '^^  ^^'^P  >fe  of  >  ^^^^J  black,  and  the  breast. 

«a,  #fitfteg  them  at  nearly  as  we  can  mto  tribes,  ^^^^  the  patch  of  black  already  noticed,  shines 

md  ftkall  thea  snbjoin  tucb  particnlars  concern-  ^i^h  a  fine  igneous  red,  growing  more  and  mote 

n^  a  few  of  them  as  may  be  most  instructive  or  ^°'  towards  the  flanks  and  belly,  which  are  of  a 

white  colour. 


I.  M.  pboBoicorus.  Red-start.    Common  to  our  This,  species  makes  itt  appearance  in  spring, 

«wn  oBOBtfj.    Three  varieties.  along  with  the  other  summer  birds.    It  commonly 

4.    M.  ludnm.     Nightingale.     Common   to  aHghts  upon  old  tuwers  and  uninhabited  house*, 

Ecr«pe»  Asia*  and  Jtrica.    Three  varieties ;  one  choosing  always  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 


vith  the  liody  entirely  white;  one  of  more  than    pinnacles.    It  is  found,  tuo,  in  the  most  impene<. 

trable  recesses  of  dark  woods,  where  it  indulges. 


3.  M.   modoiafk.     Hedge-wasbler.      Hedge*  nndismrbed,  iusolitaryhabits,  and  utters  its  plain- 
•panew.    OMnoion  so  Coiope.  five  notes. 

4.  M.  Mlvatka.   Wood«wiea.  Inhabits  our  own       The  red-surt  nestles  in  the  holes  ofthose  old  walls 
eotnuiy.-  which  It  frequents,  or  In  the  hollow  of  a  rotten 

5.  M.  borttaait.  Petty-chapt.  Inhabits  Fnnce  tree,  and,  sometimes,  in  the  cliff  of  a  rock.  The 
and  Itoly.  young  ones  are  excluded  iu  the  month  of  May : 

6.  M.  eyhria.  Vbiie-throet.  Inhabits  EnfC*  they  are  five  or  six  in  number.  While  the  fennle 
Und,  and  Earope  genenny.  Two  varieties,  from  i>  employed  in  hatching  and  rearing  them,  the 
variety  of  ooloors.  male  is  commonly  stationed.,  as  a  centinel,  upon 

7.  M.  Sams'  Fig^caier.  InhalMts  Italy;  feeds  •  point  of  the  rock,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  wall, 
00  figs  and  giipet;  witence  its  specific  name.  whence  he  utters  bis  uninterrupted  song;  a  pledge 

8.  M.Alhe.  Wlrite-wMiil.  Inhal>its  England,  to  the  mother,  that  no  danger  is  approaching  her 
aad  EofOpe  geneially.  Three  varieties,  from  va-  family.  It  is  only  when  taken  young  that  the 
riery  of  colonr.  The  tribe  sragtail  includes  twenty  redstart  will  acquire  any  familiarity  with  man  ; 
oraceattian  tsvcaiy  distinct  species  of  this  genus,  for,  though  this  bird  be  frequently  a  near  ncigb« 
dJHingiiished  into  pied,  cinereoot,  green,  fcc.  hour  of  the  human  race,  he  still  pre^vrves  his  nt; 
vagrtsila;  or  else  intu  Indian,  African,  Itc.  from  tive  wildne^s  and  timidity.  He  acquires  neither 
tiimnatisK.liabitatioiis.  the  confidence  and  intimacy  that  distinguish  thd 

9.  M.  oenanthe.  Wlieat-ear.  fnliabils  Eng*  red-bieast,thcgaictyof  the  lark,  nor  the  vivacity  of 
^snd,  aad  Eorope  in  gencial,  as  also  Asia  and  the  nightingale.  His  disposition  is  melancholy^ 
•Afaca.  The  srbeat-ear  tribe  enibmces  ten  or  eleven  Md  his  manners  wild.    If  taken  when  old,  he  re- 

varieties  of  the  genua*  fuses  all  food,  preferring  death  to  captivity ;  or,  if 

10.  M.  rabetrm.  Wbin^ehaCi    Inhabits  Kuiope.  he  survive  bis  freedom,  his  obstinate  silence  and 

The  tribe  of  vritin*chats  comprise  thiM  or  fouf  sullen  grief  plainly  indicate  how  deeply  he  is  pc», 

varieties  of  the  fcOM*.  Mtntcd  with  the  misery  of  his  condition, 
VOL.  VIU.  O 


MOTACILLA. 


ff.  Hf.  hicind^.  Ntghiingialc.  This  bird,  the  most 
Mlebratcd  of  all  the  feathered  iace»  for  its  soog» 
"visits  England  as  early  as  the  month  of  April,  and 
takes  its  depart ufe  in  August ;  but  ts  never  found 
to  migrate  so  far  north  as  Scotland,  or  west  as 
Cornwall  and  Wales.  Though  the  climate  of  S«c- 
'  den  he  more  severe,  it  annnally  visits  that  king- 
dom, by  the  accounts  of  Linneus.  So  vwlous, 
tweet,  and  continued  are  the  notes  of  this  bird, 
that  the  songs  of  the  other  warblers,  taken  in  their 
mmost  extent,  appear  de<picable  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  nightingale.  His  Vdriety  seems 
kicahanstible ;  for  he  never  repeats  the  same  notes 
a  second  time,  at  least  servilely ;  and  if  the  same 
bar  be  heard  twice,  it  is  always  upon  a  diffcrent 
key,  and  with  new  embellishments.  This  great 
Choryphevs  of  the  sprinj^.  as  often  as  he  prepares 
to  conduct  the  hymn  of  Nature,  begins  by  fceMt, 
timidi  and  indecisive  tones,  as  if  to  tiy  his  instru- 
ment. By  degrees,  he  assumes  more  confidence, 
becomes  gradually  more  warm  a&d  animated^  till, 
at  last,  like  the  ancient  musicians,  he  captivates 
and  oVerwhclips  his  audience^  by  the  full  exertion 
of  his  astonishing  powers.  These  qualities  of  the 
nijghtlngale  'wert  not  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
aiul  Pliny  has  given  an  admirable  description  of 
ibcm  in  his  tenth  book,  where  he  mentions  the 
■pirit  of  emulation  which  it  displays  in  song ;  and 
observes  that  two  of  them  will  continue  to  carry 
«n  an  obstinate  contctt  for  victory,  till  the  van- 
quisbed  bird  dtops  breathless  to  tbe  ground.  Vieta 
mortefotit  atf  viiam^  tpiritu  prius  ijicunte  qwan 

In  England,  the  nightingales  frequent  thick 
hedges,  and  low  coppices,  and  generally  keep  in 
•  the  middle  of  the  bush ;  so  that  they  are  very 
varely  seen.  They  b^in  their  song  in  the  even- 
mg,  and  continue  it  the  whole  night.  Perhaps 
^mewhat  of  their  fame  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
sttnce:  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night, 
vrhen  all  tbe  animals  are  at  rest,  every  sound  is 
heard  with  advantage,  and  has,  amidst  darkness, 
a  more  powerful  effect  upon  the  imafrination. 
.Thtese  vi|ib  did  not  CKape  the  notice  of  the  Mau- 
luan  poet,  who  thus  describes  them : 

,    Qualts  populea  moerens  philomela  sub  umbra, 
A  misses  queritur  foetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Obscrvans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  ramoque  scdens,  miscrabile  car- 
men 
Integrat,  ct  meestia  lati  loca  questibus  implet* 

Gaoao.  iv.  1.  511. 

As  PhUoiiicI  in  popUr  shades,  alone, 

Kor  her  lost  oApring  pours  a  mother's  moan ; 

Which  some  ruu^  plowman  marking  for  hit 

JPffOB  the  wanii  nest,  unfledged,  hath  draggM 
away; 

Peicb'd  on  a  bough,  she  all  night  long  com- 
plains, 

And  fills  the  grove  wi^  sad  repeated  Mrains. 

WAnTow. 

Though  the  nightingale  be  a  very  small  bird* 
his  voice  is  heard  farther  than  the  human ;  being 
distinguished,  in  a  calm  nigh^  at  the  distance  of 
almost  a  mite  all  around  the  bush  where  be  sil% 
^hen  tallied,  he  sings  for  nine  months  in  the 
year;  a  circuoostance,  from  which  we  osay  oon*  - 
elude;  that  it  is  with  no  intention  to  sooth  the  loik 
of  tbe  female  during  incubation'  In  fact»  the  fe- 
male hatches  because  she  is  prompted  to  that 
functioa  bjf  a  pasaiwii  perhaps  i^onfertbta  OMift 


love;  and  seeiM  to  kelhi  it  aii  inwnd  |oy»  ^i^»c^ 
renders  her  independent  of  all  coasohilaoD-  T^c 
VTarbling  of  the  ma)e  is,  in  like  manner,  flic  pesialt 
neither  of  doty  nor  oi  prudential  oonsldwatftocs  : 
it  is  the  na^uf aland  unavoidable  ciiprrsiios  of 
sexual  passion;  a  passion  which  gratificnikm 
sooner  extinguishes,,  than  the  gift  of  song  is 
and  the  prctcpded  solace  of  the  female  b  at 
end.  From  the  end  of  JunCf  the  nightingale 
to  sing:  his  voice  becomes  then  mofc  Kke 
croaking  of  a  toad  than  that  of  the  tttncfal  ^ 
lomel  we  have  described. 

The  nightingale's  talents  fur  speaking^  «rc  s« 
ported  to  be  equal,  if  not  superiof,  to  hw 
ones.  Gcsncr  grevcly  mentions  two  Jbcpt  n< 
tisbOn  by  the  landlord  of  an  inn^  that  spa 
nights  in  adjust'mg  the  political  interestt  of 
Germannicus  and  Dru&us,  the  tvo«  sosw  4 
dius,  are  said,  by  Pliny,  to  have  educaeevi  me  90  li- 
berally, that  he  delivered  orations  betk  in  Gceek 
and  X^tin.     Hist.  Nat.  x.  42. 

This  bird's  fame  for  music  ia  often  6ctnl  to  its 
liberty.  In  order  to  secure  its  song,  it. in  frcqucarhr 
made  a  prisoner;  and  the  greatest  pact  of  vrbat  w 
written  upon  the  subject,  is  with  ,«  vie«r  to  n»- 
struct  its  tyrants  how  lo  perpetuate  its  slaiwivy.— • 
The  nightingale  is  about  six  inches  froai  tbe  tip  of 
tbe  bill  to  that  of  the  tail.  Its  oolottts  ate  ^cff 
plain,  the  head  and  back  being  off  a  pale  tmmruy 
colour,  dashtd  with  olive ;  the  thiOOt#  Incasi.  aod 
upper  part  of  the  belly,  of  a  light  aalxolaiv  ; 
the  lower  part  of  tbe  belly,  aimost  whiter  Tbe 
wings  and  tail  are  of  a  tawny  rad. 
.  III.  M.  rubecola*  Robin-yri-bicasfc  Tbe  IMc 
birds,  of  this  name,  on  account  of  fiicii 
proaches  to  our  dwell ings*  and  i 
with  man,  arc,  perhaps,  the  best  knovns  of  «U 
feathered  race,  except  such  aa  aiatepi  iia 
cation.  Th^  are  capable  of  nidiiring  tbe 
severe  winters  in  this  island;  bii4  at  tbe 
of  such  inclement  seasons,  thay  liive 
where  they  reside  in  sununer*  and  aie 
acknowledge  a  kind  of  dependence  upaoiiiBB*  k 
is  then  that  they  enter  the  orchards  of  tbe  Iftmcr, 
and  establish  thcm^clvea  in  vnsmr  hrdfa^  or  uaoo> 
cupied  house ;  inaking  frequent  calls.  «t  tho 
kitchen-do(;r,  during  the  oantinuanOB  of 
order  to  pick  up  any  crumba  and 
have  been  dropped  there,  before  they 
or  congealed  by  the  frcat.  .  Matiif  of  tiMna  tkm 
been  fed  from  tbe  window  doni^  thtf  wholr  se»- 
jwn :  some  mtrust  tbeinaelves  even  within  th« 
room ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  they  mpcaa  of  tl» 
confidence ;  for  they  aee  unhlcrsal  fiwoMitCBv  and, 
almost  always,  meet  with  that  geoofona  traatacai 
which  their  wants  or  their  tfttft  in  thebnttaa  incr 
so  well  merit. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  bird  which  iMiiMi^t  in. 
North  Britain  all  the  ymr  lound  ahoodd  oiipate 
from  France,  during  the  winier  aiontfao.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case:  in  Fnnce  the  rrd  tiwi 
frequents  tbe  hedg^  and  riwcHii^  hmisrs,  for  a 
short  time,  in  autumn  and  spring ;  bet  sc^abvly, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  tbe  bBfd  fhiK 
mences,  disappeais.  in  hia  spring  viiift, 
but  a  short  stay,  haatkig»  aa  ho  thee  t$»  le 
the  forest,  that  he  may  thcie»«mMst  tbr 
leaves,  ei^oy  solttiido  end  lovo. 

The  red4)ioast  builds  iia  nest  aft  tbe  foot  of  onHP 
thick  sbrpb, or  upon  «tnlt  of  gmtai  able  to  o^- 
port  it.  The  materials  of  wbtch  k  ia  .ooMpaaad 
are  oak-leaves,  moss,  and  a  bed  of  leaibcte^nii^in. 
Soipotinies, after  the  odifiot;  iftftmsbtd*  ibtf.biid 
ooveia  it  entirely  ovier  mihkmmh 
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to  retaafai,  tuffideat  to  tdailt  its  .ounce.    It  inhabits  India,  and  eonstmefi  i  treiy  en. 
bodw.  rious  nest  by  sewing  the  edgts  of  one  or  mora 
tana^  the  lensoo  of  nestling  and  incubation,  leaves  together,  so  as  eo^bfoi  a  conical  repository 
the  nwAe  makes  the  groTc  resound  with  his  soft  for  its  eggs  and  young,  which  it  lines  afterwards 
•Qdaalodiao«  Lays.     His  warblmg  ist  soothing  and  with  feathers  and  vegeuble  down;  this  singular 
tender,  animated  occasionally  with    notes   of  a  wvsrk  is  perlbrined  by  using  the  bill  instead  of  & 
towkr  tDCM,  and  sometimes,  too,  graced  with  those  needle,   and  by  employing  vegetable  fibres  for 
toochiag  and  enzaging  accents,  that  seem  to  ex-  thread.    The  eggs  are  white,  and  are  said  to  bt 
pccsa  the  ardour  of  his  love.    lo  the  sweet  society  not  larger  than  what  are  usually  called  ants-eggs* 
of  his  fenak,  he  seems  to  be  wholly  absorbed :  VI.  M.   oenanthe,-   or    wheat- ear,   is  distin- 
ct the    iiitecferpr»ee  of  other  company,   be  bfr-  guished  by  its  hoary  back;    its  front,  line  above 
COOKS  lirvcM  and  enraged ;  for  no  stianger  is  per-  the  eyes,  rump  and  base  of  the  tail  white;  through 
caitied  to  in&enBeddle  witK  his  joy:  even  those  of  the  eyes  a  black  band.    The  distribution  of  these 


lus  amn  s^eies  he  pursues  with  rage,  till  he  ba-  colours  vary  however  so  as  to  produce  four  or  fiva 

nasbcs  tiiem  horn  the  district  he  has  chosen  for  varieties.     The  bird  is  met  witfai  as  far  north  as 

liiaBsdf.    Hie  love  exhibits  a  strange  mixture  of  Greenland,  and  as  far  cast  as  India,      k  visitt 

jeaUmsy  aod  attachment.  England  annually  in  the  beginning  of  March,  ond 

The  Ibod  of  the  led-breast  varies  with  the  sea-  leaves  us  in  September.      It    chiefly    fre(}uentt 

son.    In  spring,  ho  feeds  upon  inseotR  and  worms,  heaths,  warrens,  and  the  edges  of  hills ;  feeds  on 

wbkh  he  pursues  with  acldress  and  nimbleness,  in  insects,  particularly  earth-worms  ;  grows  prodigi* 

those  sioist  and  shady  districts  where  he  then  re-  ously  fat,  and  breeds  in  rabbits  burrows,  or  ondin 

sidei.    in  autumn,  he  devours  all  kinds  of  seeds  a  stone.    The  eggs  are  from  five  to  eight  in  num* 

atLd  fruits  that  aie  produced  in  the  district,  not  ex-  ber,  of  a  light  blue,  with  a  deep  bKie  circle  at  th« 

oeptiogitoe  apple  Mid  the  grape.  large  end:  the  young  are  hatched  in  the  middlo 

There  is  no  bird  more  active,  none  satisfied  with  of  May.    In  some  parts  of  England  these  birds  are 

a  s—iirr  pwtion  of  rest,  than  this  bird:,  he  is  very  plentiful.     About  £ast  Uoome,  in  Sussex. 

<he  first  iJwt  appears  in  the  woods  at  the  break  they  are  taken  in  snarc«  made  of  horse-hair,  placed 

«f  dsf,  and  the  last  that  retires  thither  in  the  beneath  a  long  turf ;  being  very  timid,  the  motion 

ff««»g  10  enjoy   repose.    This  species  is  spread  of  a  cloud,  or  the  appearance  of  a  hawk,  will 

Met   ^  whole  of  Europe,   from  Norway  and  drive  them  for  shelter  into  these  tnps.    The  num- 

Sweden* ta  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  bers  annually  ensnared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

IT.  X.  Troglodytes.    Wren.      The  ancients  East  Bourne  are  said  to  amount  to  eighteen  hun- 

gavednssnaD  bird  the  name  of  Troglodyte;  from  a  dred  and  forty  dozen;  and  they  are  usually  sol<i 

ftnaedseseablance  between  its  manners  and  those  at  sixpence  a  dozen :  the  smaller  are  eaten  in  the 

of  a  laeeofasen  who  were  said  to  inhabit  dens  and  country,  the  larger  are  selected  for  the  London 

CBvei  of  the  eatth.     There    Is  some   dlfiferenoe  market,'<and  when  potted  by  the  poulterers  ara 

aaoog-  aaravaHtts,  in  classing  and  distinguisMng  by  many  as  much  esteemed  as  the  oitolan  hn  tha 

dbe  isibe  of  mtaa  ;  a  cirenmsunce  that  might  continent. 

in  sabgecta  *o  minute,  and  so  slightly  VII.  M.  eyanea.     Superb  warbler.    This  bircl 

by  natare.     The  common  wren  is  is  one  of  (he  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  genus, 

its  residence.     It  frequents  farm*  It  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long,  black-blue,  be- 

coontiy  tillages,  where  it  is  seen  hop-  neath  white ;  feathers  of  the  head  long ;  lax  tur* 

fall  of  life  and  vivacity,  even  in  the  gid ;  front,  checks,  and  lunula  on  the  neck  fina 

ioaisc  of  winter*  expressing,  tovrards  evening,  its  blue.    There  is  another  variety,  from  a  different 

hapimnja,  in  cheerful  and  well-toned  notes.    It  disposition  of  the  colours.    The  female  is  brown 

sppcass  upon  the  top  of  heaps  of  fire-wood,  or  by  above,  beneath  white ;  blue  round  the  eyes.    It 

the  sides  of  old  walls,  whence  it  disappears  in  a  is  an  inbabiunt  of  New  Holland,  the  second  Tari* 

BiaiDcnt,  by  making  its  way  into  aome  small  hole,  ety,  of  Manilla. 

It  aaaatM  noHf  iMwever,  long  conoealed ;  but  re-  We  cannot  conclude  this  short  history  of  tha 

mm  to  naate  quick  and  inconstant  movements  genus  rootacilla  or  warbWis   without  curving 

«ntb  ita  Httle  tail,  ahrays  raisied  in  an  almost  per-  that  there  are  some  circumstances  attending  tha 

peadsenlar  diiaction.  ainging  of  birds  which  seem  highly  flattering  to 

Tfaeiiglita  of  die  wian  ara  very  sbost,  and  ex-  omu  ;  circumstances  that  may  lead  him  to  ima^ 

^  peditioaa.    Wfaea  flying,  it  moves  its  wings  with  gine,  that  their  musical  endowments  are  conferred 

each  safidity,  that  i3ntf  become  invisible.     Its  upon    them   chiefly    to    promote    his    pleasure. 

leafth  is  about  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  its  While  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  the  expanse  of  tha 

^,  bfCHicfa,  when  the  wings  are  extended,  five.    The  ocean,  and  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  are  fitted  to 

4  whole  plumage  is  transversely  barred  with  undu-  give  delight  to  one  of  his  senses,  the  harmony  of 

bting  lines  of  blown  and  black;  on  the  belly  and  the  feathered  tribe  seems  ecjually  calculate  t^ 

Wmer  parts  it  inclines  to  grey.  sooth  and  captivate  another;  and  it  may  theie* 

This  Irifd,  dender  as  it  is  in  form,  is  almost  fore,  with   the  same  propriety,  lie  adduced    aa 

.  iheenly  oaa  that  remaioa  with  us  daring  tha  a  proof  of  the  goodness  and  munificence  of  tha 

J  nest  icvcM  winter;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  Great  Parent  of  the  human  race. 

J  whole  ftaibercd  creation    which   continues  its  .  In  support  of  this  pleasing  illusion,  if  such  it 

P  ntfbliag  ia  a  sraaon,  in   which  the  universal  be,  let  as  observe,  that,  in  general,  the  musical 

I  fikoce  of  tbe^sMiodtand  f^foves  is  interrupted  only  birds  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  man,  and  are  rarely 

t  by  the  croakiag  of  ravens.    Paring  a  fall  of  snow  found  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  earth.  Whila 

it  issuD  bofcr  heaid ;  for  then  it  eiiten  the  court-  a  solemn  silence  reigns  in  the  depth  of  the  forest^ 

janib,  ifee  doar  of  the  suble  or  dairy,  seeking,  and  in  the  barren  wild,  every  cottage,  as  you  ap« 

ameagihepibage,  tbr  the  dead  bodies  of  insects,  proach  the  cultivated  plajps,  is  honoured  with  tha 

or  their  latMBL  visits,  and  charmed  with  the  melody  of  the  sing* 

V.M.iui0ria.    •!«!o^bhd.  TWlor-wren.  ThW  ing  birds.     Often  has  the  bewildered  traveller,  la 

W  a  ve^*  amall  ydMr  bifd,  about  three  feehes  the  dieaty  tiieis  of  South  America,  conceived  hla 

Isaxi  aod  weigba  onfrr  tterta^aSztMnths   of  an  tot  hopes  of  9htf  fkam  hearing  the  noM  of  Ihr 
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mosicit  birds,  tnd  been  conducted,  hjk  t>aQ4  of  M'6'TRElt.  4»"  fitfd^at  "the  biitkl  Aftlavet 

•ongsWr%  t»  theiiaUtation  ofi  hU  folU)»<reaipret.  »5^ofhn  ^li  (S*ff#rtarrt^p)v 

On  the  other  hand,  the  silent  bird%  and  sacb  u  7>>  Mtt'+lflkil.  if.'rf.    Ti»»ter  COtCWion 

ha^chMihaad  disagiccable  woicesf  senera\ly  in*  {Dry den) 

habit  the  maccesmble  wUds,  the.glooiny  forcs^,'  or  Mo'riiEk-i^'iA^.  i.T*«lttOlb«of  oho». 

Sr  no^^™  thTJSiJ^'th^^^^^^  band  or  wiR  (iMtf/rtrt.):   

ine  notst  otefcome  the  noise  ot  tnc  winds  ana         «• ..«-«•       u    •*.«*    ».o     •    nnw«   i»««n«wui 

^V  aiidpfewMthera  frombcing  difpcrscd  from  WoTHER    o^    f  EaRI.      The    »«««^^ 

each  other  amidit  the  fury  of  these  tempestuous  ^^.^^^  ajP^,  jf  rifccenl  cnamcUhat  linw  Uieti*. 

elements.  '«"0'  of  the  shen  ot  die  in\  ti?tts  margaTttifeni*. 

Further,   it    is    not  often,    that    those   birds  or  nMWbcr  ojffp^arl.inusseJ.  (sec  MYTlltJS)  : 

whicht  are  capabtc  of  imiuting  sounds  are  pos-  the  shell  bcij9githu«  4£npali^at^  from  us  p** 

scsscd  of  what  may  be  called  a  taste  for  music.—  ncraitng  thia  (ileflBDt  lioirg* .,  Tius  shell  gfowu 

Ihey  have  no  predilection  for  melodious  notes ;  to  a  very  eooaratnble  aiaCr  i^  of  a  Aatteue^ 

but  will  iMitate  the  harshest  screams  as  readily  as  ami  rounded  shcme,  with  4he  back  or  hi oge* 

the  finest  air.    They  seem,  in  a  great  degree,  in-  p^^  straight.     From  thw  oailiJ^ginous  hiBgft, 

ienwbte  ».  tbeeflect  of  their  own  powers,  and  the  ^^en  in  t  petrified  Btetr,  is  ftry  tare  and  hrau- 

ttlfu^elSL  ofc^^  ^"«  extraneous  fossil  caltecl  iheitfodam..  (bel- 

warblioga of  those  of  idiffeient.    Man,  however.  «iinlho!ithus  as! mdamift  of  LmiieA)  i  wjNich 

'diTifes  pieasore  from  Ibcm  all ;  a  pleasure  which  i^;hcn  cut  and  polished,  m  the  ditpoduOD  of  Ha 

■circr  rises  higher  than  when  it  is  produced  by  fio'^'i  aoo  ""  i^  colours,  ^**  «?J^  fCTOn- 

ihe  combined  effect  of  every  note  in  the  grove.  blancc  to  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  f^atWff. 

MOTATION.  s.    Act  of  moving.  Mother  of  pearl  \»  al;»9  somjjumcs  oteitsed 

•   MOTK.  ».  (4not:,  Saxon.)    A  small  particle  from  the  shells  of  some  >p^4^^^^^  °^*  *^ 

>f  matter ;  any  thing  proverbtally  little  {Bacon),  of  the  oyster,  but  by  Xar  ^he  Jif^t,  ;»Dr^iDeQ$  ire 

Mote,  fbr  migkt,'or  mmt  (S>enrer).  ohtained  from  thd  moUvMH^^arl  ikiui»c3-.ibeu. 

MoTte,  MoTA.  (Fr.  mo/,  a  word.)    Dh-  It  is  ocCasionaHy  fouinl*  i|OW«ver,  l^^h^^ 

cussion,  debate.    Itisaword  which  freciuently  lioiis  iris,  aR<i  torbo  okamnij  butiike  mem* 

occurs^  in  our  ancient  customs,  for  a  meeting,  branaceous  parts  of  theietshdyttareiaK>9^40fn* 

coutt,,oxplea.  '  The  term  is  still  retained  in  pact  and  dense  than  lho«e>of  tbefiBytilaft  «ipr- 

law  un<Ier  the  form  of  Moot.  gariiifcrus.  '         ; :  .i.-«i.-.  ,.♦     -^ 

»  Of  azotes,  by  the  S^ons  also  called  gemotes,  ^  These  shells,  when  ^eprff  ed  df  rti«lr  ti«fi«- 

•oittidered  in  tne  sense  of  assemblies,  or  courts^  ing  substance,  or  ca^boijat  of  ISxatl  lA^aa  neid 

ihere  were  divers  kinds;  as  wittenagemote,  menstruum,. appear  tQ  be  folftafti}  w 'irtt^OKa 

fiiHif^iiiote,    achiregemote,    hundredgemote,  membranea  applied   sJrtUum.  iuv^^' M^tfium, 

biir^nMte,  wardegemote,  haligemote,  swaine-  Each  mcmbcane  h^A  correspoooi^  |boa\,  or 

pftrnrote,  &c.    See  each  under  its  jprofer  article,  crusi  of  carbooat  of  Ume,  which  i^  ao  slfuaie 

WiT-fENAGEMoTE,  FoLK£Gfe.MOTE,  &c.  that  it  19 alwayftbetweei>eveTy  twopmofwBoeSf 

"  Mote,  mo/d,  was  also  used  for  a  fortress,  beginning  with  the  .cpidrrmify  ^Wrd^wiing 

(jir  castle ;  as,  mota  de  Windsor,  &c.  with    the   last   Amoied.^  iiitamal    ifiiiUrgDe. 

Mote   also  denoted  a  standing  water  to  The  animab  which  inhabit  4hnft  tttitified 

keep  fish  in  i  and  sometimes  a  large  ditch  en-  shells  increase  their  bahitation  by  m^wyiiioQ 

oooipasftinga  castle,  or  dwelling-house.  of  a  stratum  of  carboAat  Hf  Hme,  aeuundlira 

MOTKTTO.  iu  the  lulian  music,  a  kind  tiew  membrane;  and'as  every  )idiHit<MMBl  fth- 

ofchurch-music,  composed  with  much  art  and  turn  exceeds  iu  extent  that  whi<^  Writ -]^re- 

sngrnviity  from  one  to  eight  parts,  with  or  wjith-  viously  formed',  ^he  shell  becomes  sf!t6ti^t  ia 

out  instruments,  usually  accompanied  with  a  proportion  as  it  is  milarged,  and  Ilic  |^wth 

llioroDgh  bass.    When  the  composer  gives  a  a nd  age  of  the  animal  b  denoted  by  jiii!i|urnbet 

looM  to  his  fanc^,  without  connuing  himself  ofthestratumwhichcQncuriaforiuKigtheshey. 

to  any^  rules,  subjects  or  passions,  it  is  cdled  For  the  chemical  propertiff  •/  n^/pthrf  of i 

fantasia  or  ricercata.    The  word  is  sometimes  pearl,  aee  the  ani(deCie>NC  homing  v.,              i 

.vsed  for  pieces  made  to  hymns  to  saints,  &c.  Mother  of  thtmb.    SeeTiirjnrft.      j 

aad  whole  osalms  are  often  thus  called ;  and  MOTFIERHOOD.  t.  (ftom  moik^,y    Yhk\ 

was  probably  derived  from  fnotut,  motion,  be-  office  or  charaetet  of  d'inO(llar'(l>aitit^i          ! 

gauie  the  church  songs  were  designed  to  move  MOTHERIJESS.  a.  ^Crota  moMcr.)  Dtui* 

she  hearla  of  the  hearers ;  or  because  this  kind  tute  of  a  mother  {Wdlltfj. '                        -       I 

of  coniposition  was  originally  of  a  very  gay  and  MOTHERLY*  tf .  {moikfr  and  tiie,)    Be*\ 

Imlv  nature*  longing  to  a  mother^  suitable  to  a  mother  ( i7«/.>| 

MOTH,  in  entonolngy.    See  Ph  A  L jb  n  a  .  M  o^r  h  e R  l v.     ad.    Cfrom    moikMr^y      \m 

'  MOTHBR.  f.  (mo^|t,  Saxon.)-    I.  A  wo-  manner  of  a  mothor  (JDoaiie)«. 

txian  that  has  borne  a  child ;  correlative  to  son  MOTHERY^a.  (fronianp^Aer.)  Concicted( 

or  daughter  ^^Aahprare).    2.  Thai  which  has  full  of  concretions;  dfegsy;  (Anient* 

Produced  at^v  thing  {Art,).    3.  That  which  MOTHMU'LL£LN.  «,  >{UHNnm,  Latin.)i 

(as  preceded  in  time :  as,  a  mother  church  to  A  plant  {Miller).                        *n   .    f      . 

'^/K\pels»     4.  That  which  requires  reverence  MOTH Y.  a.  {(kovnmctk})'  Ftdl^P^ctha^ 

and  obedience  (Aylifef.  5.  Hysterical  passion  MOTION,  t.  (iifoffo,  LaiitfO  "l»^lT>cacl' 

{Grauni),    6.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  of  changing  plac«  (J!fr^oii).>   ^."Mimoer  of 

old  woman.  ^7*  {moeder,  Dutch.)    A  thick  moving  the  oody  j  port;  mit  iWa/l^)       3» 

substance  concreting  in  liquorsi  the  lees  or  Crian^bf  posCuresictimitDlp^M).  ^.  Agt« 

scum  coucrettd  {Drt/dtn).  Ution  j  iatestine  action  (Gay),    b.  Diiectiooi 
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(Jfitta).    il.  lAipolM  commani*  «itbo<it,aodagaiiMUrbichtb(nMvinf  body  nahe* 

Liifim)t  7.  Tendency  of.  the  ntind  >reti<taaM.    Such  is  that  of  •  (tone  tbrowa  up- 

;.  (.PnaMilaatte  f^AciiipMM )  wardt.'    '   '                                     •               -        . 

r,  liCtiM.  ■.  a.  (from  the  jjoui.)    To  y*"  modfcrm  ge«ei»lly  dl.ide  motioM  iaio  .b. 

,.fg^  solute  and  relatire. 

M'tttm  „.immti\.m^^»mA    ..  I/V...1  ..»  MottoH  fAb»ol«te),.Ji  tbo  di»ng»i«)f  rtrnlBt* 

rSm^,  «"'*'"?*'  ?°^  .«icce.8.»e  f      ;;„  be'„^,„^  fcy ;{;,  ,„,„,it,  of  ,taol«t. 

^:  «th.t  itate  of  •  body.  »h2n:by  '   ^^^.^  ^  n,oreaW«  bod,  mm  thra«gb. 

^-4j««««T«ly  to  Krewl  d.fttrent  ""m^.o^  (Relative).  i>  a  matatioii  of  the  rete- 

^«|««»t.ucce«,Triy  indifferent  part.  ,j,,.  ^^  ^„,^,;.  ^y^  ^^^^  ^,j^  ^^ .  ^^  ,,^ 

I.  ai-».  tb«  doctrine  and  law.  of  motion  "*  "''"1'^:^'^"^"'*'  ^^  ""  '''""*'*''  "*'  "*^*' 

— ^_  i>  ^ .,».     -^.^    .    ,  Spare  rao  tnrouffn. 

^I2ni!!ri^"     '  "^i^^H'™*?'      •  A  late  acute  writer.  Mr.  Young,  deanet  moiioa, 

,^^^?^^^!!^'''°"'*^*'*'*  "•u"V  «^an?*  of  places  and  as  be  endeavour,  to  obfial* 

^  -  ^^^?^  erteiime  manner ;  theyde.  the  princiiiil  oyeclion.  to  thU  definition,  we  «ball 

^SL     ?°*!V'^  •"^*'  another;  ^^{;     ^^  ^^  ^j,  ^^^^^e.    ••  It  is  said  (he  ob. 

lit  kinds  of  motion,  viz.  creation,  Jeeves)  by  some,  that  change  implies  nioUoii.  anil 


ftw,  angmentation,  diminutioo,  t,,erefo re  cannot  be  a  part  of  iU  definiUon,  beiiia 

i».  -r^L!Vf.f°*''u°'  1  J       .u        »  the  very  thing deBned.    To  this  I  answer,  We  ara 

s!!  1^  ?^  schoolmen  reduce  these  six  ^^^^^^^  of  the  sensible  idea  of  motion,  as  it  ap- 

»t  «.(i0]i  tQ  four:  the  first  is  general,  in-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,.  ,,^    „^^  changes  do  appear  to  our 

^^  SS^*       "  'i"''  "***^^^  another  J  ^.j^^^  ^„j  ^^^  Jj  ^ir  ,cnses.  which  give  us  no  idea 

^^hJM.<;ome  creation,  production   and  of  motion.    Changes  in  heat  or  ooldj  in  cokwr, 

^  2^:"^°    "*  *"  P**"P  °^  something  ^^  ,^^l,    ,o1.nd,  hardness,  softness,  pain, 

Z^^SST    '*"*/*'"^^i?    "°!li^*''  pleasui^;  in  these,  and  many  other  ideas,  changes 

y  jeom^k#js  a  motion.    The  third  is  a  ^  ^^^    J^^^^  ij^„  ,ike  that  produced  by  a  ball 

-•■^'ii^f^.^111!!*     J!!  f!~  T/"?"**  loUing  or  a  stone  (ailing.    We  may,  perhaps. 

-\^Z^i^  '•wiHier ;  and  thos  •Henition,  ultimately  trace  them  to  motion,  but  to  insensible 

iTISS^*'*^^*^.  J^  '°m'.   ^^^  '*•'  "  inotions :  to  motions  which  arise  oidy  in  reHection, 

i:t~'?f*^.»*°^  i**"*  wlking  IS  motion.  ^^  constitute  no  part  of  the  actual  idea  of  change: 

'.    y~  ytatosophers  deny  any  other  We  can,  therefore,  conceivcofcliange,  without  con- 

rj—**?"  T^^ty  ■"**  ^l^  r\  *^®  c4»«g  -t  tbe  same  time  of  moUon.     Change  is  a 
aore-aumUoned  to  this  one.    So  that  we  j^  idea,  including  many  species ;  motion,  as  a 

T"^^^  ^  *»  wAh  lation,  or  local  motion ;  g^Q^jble  idea,  is  a  species  of  that  genus.    Change  i^ 

*\^:  «r«i  arc  ojfli  so  many  different  de-  therefore  a  necessary  part  of  the  definition  of  mo. 

r^^^  ^^fl^V       .    ^      .       ,       ^  tion;  it  marks  the  genus  of  the  thing  defined. 

•^5J3l.Y^tw,boto  ancient  and  modern, have  vjotjon  is  a  change;  but  as  there  arc  many 

''  "^  ^."^^""Jf  .'^^ ^•J!?^"'?.  '"^  *L*^"!"  «P«cie8  of  change,  which  of  those  specias  is  mc^. 

.?l>r?^V?:...r^  Peripatetics  define  it  ^ion  ?  The  answer.  It  is  a  change  of  plac«.    Thif 

/"^ '^^^^irflr ''' ^^      poteaAa,  Anst.  ^,3,1^,  ^^  species;    and  distinguishes  It  fipm 

2?^  t  •  ^•i^Mf  nwion  seems  too  abstract  ^.jjjj„g^  of  colour,  of  tempecament,  and  figure." 
a^bytitlil  «Mf  .onrdaya»  and  is  of  no  use        ^his  is  the  ablest  defence  of  an  attempt  to  de- 

r?*?y  ™'  yropq^  of  motion.  Hn^  motion  that  we  have  ever  seen ;  ^ud  at  first 

»£^MBi^iii  explaib  motion  by  the  migra-  ^^^  ^y^^  definition  itself  appears  to  be  perffect 

frtlodjr.w  •  partoia  body  from  one  place  j^ristoUe,  the  prince  of  defiuers, «'  consideVs  a  de- 

■8*«;   ftvi  which  fJcfiuition  the  later  Epi-  finition   as  a  speech  declaring  what  a  Ihiny  is. 

kisifli^^a^call  It,  the  migraUon  or  pas-  £y„y  thing  essential  to  the  thing  defined,  and 

-  U  A  bujly  ffoin  space  to  space;  thus  snb-  nothing  more,  must  be  contained  in  the  deOniUon. 

jr^tbe  word  Rpac^  for  that  of  place.  j^ow  the   essence  of  a  thing  consists  of  tbest 

i-^  CariM  ans  dcfioc  motion,  a  passa^  or  re-  two  parts ;  firet,  what  19  common  to  it  with  other 

•>.£ooe  part  rf  matter  out  of  the  neighbour-  things  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  secondly,  what  dis- 

"!^^'  K^JS?    ,'*^^  contiguous  there-  tinguiAes  it  from  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 

^^^spifw^ghbOTirhood  of  oilw  The  g^t  is  called  the  genus  of  the"  thing;  the 

^  *fli«lion  agrees,  in  effect,  with  that  of  jecond,  iu  specific   difference.     The  deAnition, 

'  Fi^^ofttas :  alF  the  difformce  between  them  therefore,  consists  of  those  two  parU.'' 
«-«ia|  to  tfcis;  that  what  the  one  call  body,  and        |„  obedience  to  this  rule,  the  definiUon  under 

>«^,te4ther  call  matter,  ond  contiguous  parts,  consideration  seems  to  consist  of  the  genus,  signi. 

3«yii,;«id  Uber  late  writers  after  him,  define  fied  by  the  v/ord  change ;  and  of  the  specific  dif- 

«««  aort  accurately  and  fuHy,  the  successire  ference,  denoted  by  the  words  of  place.    But  does 

JwS?ofa  body  from  one  place  to  another,  in  a  the  speech  change  of  place  really  declare  what 

«^naie  time,  by  becoming  successivHy  con.  motion  is  i    We  cannot  admit  that  it  does ;  as,  in 

1- 15  to  all  the  parts  of  the  intermediate  space,  our  apprehension,  a  change  of  place  is  the  effect  of 

H  luo,  then,  is  agreed  to  be  the  translation  of  motiou,  and  not  motion  itself.    Suppose  a  lover  of 

'  •^from  lilace  to  place;  but  authors  difler  dialectics  undertaking  to  de6ne  the  stroke  by  which 

*  •  wben  they  come  to  explain  wherein  this  j,e  saw  his  neighbfiar  wounded  with  a  bludgetm  ; 

■tti^twa  consists.    And  hence  their  divisions  of  ^^at  should  we  think  of  his  art  were  he  to  call  it 

w.ft«bee«ic  exceedingly  precarious.  Anstotle,  ^  contasion  an  the  head  ?  He  wight  say  that  con- 

wti^Penpatetics,dividoallmotkm  into  natural  tusion  is  a  general  teiin,  as  contusions  may  ha 

W'^-fifist.  ^  •  u  V      •         •  produced  ou  tlie  arms,  on  the  legs,  and  o<i  va- 

SbTKm  (Natural),  is  that  which  has  its  prin-  nou^  parUof  the  body;  and  as  Uiere  are  many 

«^5rnK)viog  force,  within  the  moving  body,  epecics  of  coptusioo,   if  he  were   asked  which 

SrfOiitlat  of  a  stone  fisUing  towards  the  centre  of  those  species  was  the  stroke  to  be  defined,  be 

^^n/Oi,  might' answer,    '*  a   contusion   on    the    bead.** 

H«iot  tyf«J«ttt),  ii  Uiae  whMt  principla  it  n^^  ^^^uld  be  apparently  the  genus  and  specific 


motion: 

Aiflbrenbe;  th^  fbnner  denoted  by  ^ontaftioii,  hi  (h«  ivoiMf  Imt  if  twobalk,  jdiAlAblKlcrff 
mud  the  Utter  by  the  word»  oil  the  heid.  fM  ft  ileiMier  wive»  revolve  with  an  ■wMiiii  neliM 
Would  this  be  a  definition  of  a  stroke  f  No,  sarelyl  about  tbnr  «OBiUion  oeatre  of  gnHty,  mad  n  IM 
It  eontu&ion  on  the  head  may  be  the  effect  of  a  tame  time  that  centre  be  CMiied  miiwiiy  in  a 
stroke  {  but  it  can  no  more  be  the  etroke  itself,  right  line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  their  cimlM  vo* 
than  a  bluw  can  be  a  bludgeon,  or  a  fleifh  wound  the  tion,  the  turn  of  tlie  motiooa  of  tlie  two  baits  u 
|)Oint  of  a  iwont.  KquaUy  evident  it  is,  that  a  often  as  they  are  in  a  right  Hoe,  drawn  frQO  their 
Change  of  place  cantiot  be  motion ;  because  every  common  centre  of  gravity,  wiU  be  gresier  thu 
body  must  have  been  actually  moved  before  we  the  sura  of  their  motions  when  they  ars  is  a  lua 
can  discern,  or  even  conceive^  a  change  of  its  perpendicular  to  that  other«  Whence  it  appeal^ 
place.  that   motion  nay  be  both  generated  awl  ioiL 

The  act  of  changing  place  would  perhaps  come  But  by  rpaton  of  the  tenacity  of  fluid  bodies  *i>4 
tiearer  to  a  definition  of  motion ;  but  so  far  would  the  friction  of  Uieir  parts,  with  the  weakDMof 
it  be  from  '*  a  speech  declaring  what  motion  is,*'  the  elastic  power  in  solid  bodies,  nature  setmito 
that  we  are  confident  a  man  who  had  never  by  any  incline  much  rather  to  the  deatmctioa  tban  thi 
of  his  senses  perceived  a  bodytn  actual  motion,  production  uf  motion  ;  and  in  reality,  mo(ioih(k 
Would  acquire  no  ideas  whatever  from  the  words,  comes  continually  less  and  le.ss.  For  bodies  vfaick 
"act  of  changing  place.**  fle  might  have  experienced  are  either  su  perfectly  hard,  or  so  soft,  as  to  bait 
changes  in  heat,  cold,  smell,  and  sound;  but  be  n  o  elastic  power,  will  not  rebound  from  each  otberi 
could  not  possibly  combine  the  ideas  of  changes  their  impenetrability  wiU  only  stop  their  ineciu. 
with  the  Signification  of  the  word  place,  were  he  And  if  two  such  bodies,  equal  to  each  other, be  ohv 
even  caphble  of  understanding  that  word,  which  Hed  with  equal,  but  opposite  motions,  so  as  to  mci 
to  us  appears  to  be  more  than  doubtfiil.  in  a  voiditpare,  by  the  the  laws  of  motioa  ther  aiut 

The  distinctions  of  motion  into  difiereht  kinds  atop  in  the  very  place  of  concourse,  lose  all  thar 
tiave  been  no  less  various,  and  no  less  insignifi-^  motion,  and  be  at  rest  for  ever ;  unless  tbey  Ut« 
cant,  than  the  several  definitions  of  it.  The  mo*  an  elastic  power  to  ^ive  them  a  new  motioa.  If 
deros  who  reject  the  peripatetic  division  of  mo*  they  have  elasticity  enough  to  enable  then  to  rr* 
tion  into  fbur  classes,  yet  consider  it  themseh-es  bound  with  ^,  or  ^^  or  ^,  of  the  force  wbwcviib 
fcs  either  absolute  or  relative.  Thus  we  are  told,  they  meet,  they  will  loae  |,  or  |,  or  i,  flf  tkcir 
bs  aboTe,that «  absolute  motion  is  the  change  of  ab«  motion.  And  this  is  coofii  med  by  expcriwatst 
kolute  place,  and  that  its  celerity  must  be  measured  for  if  two  equal  pendnluma  be  let  fall  from  t^ 
by  the  quantity  of  absolute  space  which  the  beighus,  so  as  to  strike  full  on  each  edxr^if 
moving  body  runs  through  in  a  given  time.**  ^Re»  those  pendulums  be  of  lead,  or  soft  day,  thay 
lative  motion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mutation  of  will  lose  all,  or  almost  ally  their  motioa  j  sad  if 
the  relative  or  vulgar  place  of  the  moving  body,  they  be  of  any  elastic  matter,  they  will  only  reUis 
and  has  its  celerity  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  so  much  motion  as  they  receive  ftom  their  Haitic 
i-elativc  space  run  through.*'  power/?    If  it  be  asked,  how  it  happens,  that  no- 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  this  distinction  conveys  tion  being  thus  continually  lost,  sboald  he  cos- 
tio  ideas  without  a  farther  explanation  of  the  tinually  renewed  again;  the  tame  author  ad4i|thst 
terms  by  which  it  is  expressed ;  but  that  explana-  it  is  renewed  from  sonic  active  principles,  **  Sock 
feation  Is  impossible  to  be  given.  Thus,  before  as  the  cause  of  gravity,  whereby  tlie  plsoet  fsid 
we  can  understand  what  absolute  motion  is,  we  comets  preser^'e  their  motions  ia  therr  oititi,  aod 
must  understand  What  is  meant  by  absolute  place,  all  bodies  acquire  a  great  degreeof  motiooiafalliaf; 
But  abaolute  place  is  a  contradiction ;  for  all  place  ymd  the  cause  of  fermentation,  whereby  the  heart 
1^  relative,  and  consists  in  the  positions  of  different  and  blood  of  animals  preserve  a  perpetual  varstb 
bodies  with  regard  to  one  another.  Were  a  globe  and  motion;  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth  are  ktpi 
In  the  regions  of  empty  space  to  be  put  iu  motion  continually  warmed ;  many  bodies  burn  and  »Ua»\ 
i)y  Almighty  Power,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cor-  and  the  sun  himself  burns  and  shines,  and  with  bii 
^real  world  to  be  soon  afterwards  annihilated^  light  warms  and  cheers  oil  thin^;**  (asalsofron 
the  motion  would  undoubtedly  continue  no*  the  cause  of  elasticity,  by  which  bodict  nrtorr 
changed ;  and  yet  according  to  this  distinction,  it  themselvts  into  their  former  figures)  **  liir  wr  6b^ 
would  be  at  first  relative,  and  afterwardu  absohite.  but  little  motion  in  the  world,  except  what  plaioly 
That  the  beginning  of  such  a  motion  would  be  per-  flows  either  frum  these  active  principles,  or  froa 
ceptible,  and  the  remainder  Of  it  imperceptible,  is  the  command  of  the  wilier.**  The  pretervatioe  ti 
Veadily  granted  |  but  on  this  acconnt  to  consider  the  same  quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe,  vai 
it  as  of  two  kinds,  is  as  absdrd  as  to  suppose  the  a  principle  laid  down  universally  by  Descartf*; 
Inotion  of  the  minute-hand  of  a  clock  to  be  aflfccted  but  has  been  found  false,  and  holds  tme  ouly  i> 
by  our  looking  at  it.  But  we  dare  not  dwell  longer  the  same  direction,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  *  r 
upon  these  di&tinctions,  Isaac  New  ton :  ''  The  qi  antity  of  motion,  ^hi^^'* 

Motion  (Laws  oQ*    See  Axioms  and  Dyka-    collected  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  motioni  di- 
Mies.  rccted  towards  the  same  parts,  and  the  di^rnice 

Motion  (Quantity  of),   whether  always  the    of  those  that  are  directed  to  eonCraty  parts, soffrri 
aame  ?     The  Cartesians  maintained  that  the  Crra-     no  change  from  the  action  of  bodies  among  tbso' 
tor  at  the  beginning  impressed  a  certain  quantity    selves.*'    Newt.  Princip.  lib.  i.    See  ante. 
of  motion  on  bodies ;  and  that  under  such  laws,         Some  philosophers,  after  Descartes  h9,rt  fop* 
Us  that  no  part  of  It  should  be  lost,  but  the  same     posed  the  preservation  of  the  same  force  orvtf 
|>ortion  of  ipotioo  should  be  constantly  preserved     asa.    See  the  articles  Foaca  and  Vis  viva. 
in  matter:  knd  hence  they  conclnde,  that  if  any         But  this  holds  only  in  elastic  bodies,  wteatbrrc 
moving  body  strike  on  any  other  body,  the  former     is  a  shock;  and  hence  thoee  pliilompbcrs  U*( 
loses  no  more  of  its  mbtion  than  it  communicates     been  led  to  maintain,  that  all  bodies  were  ^^^ 
to  the  latter.     This  principle  sir  Isaac  Newton     at  least  in  their  elemenU,  and  that  sa  io<l<'»'^ 
•▼erturns  in  the  following  words :  '*  from  the  va-     body  was  iropossibleft  being  repogoaot  to  ths  i*' 
>!<»»  composttioiia  of  two  motions,  it  is  manifest    of  continuity.    See  dynsmics. 
Uiert  if  not  always  the  «ame  quantity  of  motioa       Morioir  (6qiMble)y4a  ttel^wiuohthf  v^"^ 


MOTION. 

\^fKmk  ntii  m^cQf  ike  Mtam  Vetocilgr  ^r  proUcra  thai  Imb  «iii9toye#  thv  pAthflUfttkiiuii 

rde?i  fmsiag  akmsft  omt  eg««l  lyaces  ia  (pr  2000  yeaiEf;  though  ooae  perbapt  Imiv^  prps«- 

^taev  oiiUfi  it  with  atteotioQ  and  oamettiif «  equitl  to 

re  iiws  of  onHbrai  Motioo    are  these:  .  1.  thoseofthe  present  age.    .Infimtearethescheoief,^ 

Ikwftsesaibedy  or  passed  ovcFy  are  in  the  designs^  plaos^  eoginesy  wheels,  &c.  to  which  this 

rMfKii  B^oofthe  veloelties,  and  the  times  of  loiig-desired  perpetual  moUoa  Jbas  given  birth- 

«e^  tbiK  ipaeea.     So  that,  If  V  aud  v  be  But  M.  De  la  Hire  has  proved  the  impossibility 

urvwAm  vetodties*  S  and  s  the  spaces  de-  of  any  auch  machine,  and  finds  that  it  amounts  to 

viAitjami  ofver  by  tfaeai,  in  the  respective  this;  viz.  to  find  a  body  which  is  both  heavier  jand 

'■■ileje.'  Jighter  at  Uie  same  time;  or  to  find  a  body  n'hich 

to  is  S  :  s    5 ;    TV  :  io,  is  faeovier  than  itself.  Indeed  there  seems  but  little 

ar90:l-S::. 4^6:3x4;  ia  nature  to  countenance  all  this  assidaity  and 

siiSgT«4,<s^d»  V«5,  aad  v«4.  espectation:  among  all  the  laws  of  oMitter  and 

'iakm  irrtMiiif,  the  time  is  as  the  space  motion,  we  know  of  none  yet  that  soera  likely  tofnr- 

is*  ad  Si  the  velocity  j^eciprocally  }  or  as  nifh  any  principle  or  fooodation  for  iocb  ao  eftect* 

•Sf^Hnitd  by  Ihe  velocity.    So  that  Action  and  re-action  it  is  aHpwed  ace  always. 

g      g  equal ;  and  a  body  that  gives  aqy  flv^ntity  of 

I:<::^s— >or::So:  tfV.  motion  to  another,  always  loses  just  so  jauc,h  of  its . 

^       *  own  i  but  under  the  prcAcnt  state  of  t^iajcs,  the 

:^«Blocity  is  astbe  s^iace  directly,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  the  parts  of 

^Ae^ncsHy  ;  or  sts  the  space  divided  by  the  machines,  &c,  do  necessarily  retard  everv  motion.' 

*  To  continue  the  motion  therefore  either,  first, 

g       f  tliere  must  be  a  sopply  from  some  foreign  cauie^ 

I^U}V:v3:—  :<*or::S<:  sT.  whieh  in  a  perpetual  motion  is  etcluded. 

1*      ^  Or,  2dly,  all  resistance  frpm  the  friction  of  ibe 

'^•^s  (Aeodemkfd},  is  that  whiob  cootinu-  parts  of  matter  must  be  removed  ;  which  neces- 

^f&ic»£redi  aooetssans  of  velooity.    And  it  sariiy  iitiplies  a  change  io  the  natnreof  tihings. 

■ii  tabe  aoifoosly  acceleiated,  when  its  ac-  Or.^dly  and  lastly,  tliece  mast  be  gome  method! 

^  if  Telocity  are  equal  in  equal  t  i  mes  ^  such  of  gai  ning  a  force  eqnivalent  to  wbat  is.loat^by  tha 

'Svhdiisproduced  by  the  continual  action  of  artful  disposition  and  combination  of  mecbanip 

^i^Msmeforce,Uketbe  forceof  gravity,  ^c.  powers';  to  which  last  point  then  all. endeavonra 

^9x  (Retaided),  is  that  wbose  velocity  con-  are  to  be  directed :  but  how,  or  by  what  meaoi*. 

^deotaeii    And  it  is  said  to  be  uniformly  such  foroe  should  be  gained,  is  still  a  a^stery. 

'^-yvIico  its  decrease  is  continually  pro-  The  multiplication  of  powers  or  forces,  it  is  cer- 

^^  Ike  tiooey  or  by  eqaal  qoaiitities  in  tain,  avails  nothing;  for  what  is  gained  in  power 

*^aesf  like  Ctmt  which  is  produced  by  the  is  lost  in  time,  so  that  the  quantity  of  motion  still 

^  sppasitiosi  of  one  and  the  same  force ;  remains  the  same.    This  is  an  inviolable  law  <it 

•'l^fciceiof  giHsHy  ia  noHbiiDly  retaiding  nature ;  by  which  nothing  is  left  to  art,  but  the 

■taasf  a  body  ikmt  is  thrown  upwards.  choice  of  the  aeveral  oombi nations  that  may  pro- 

ijnoS  asotion,  oaiformly  accelerated  or  duce  the  same  effect, 

'Hits these:  Motiqw,  in  jistronomy,  if  peculiarly  ap|died 

is  viHiwnly  varied  motions,  the  space,  8  or  to  the  orderly  courses  of  the  beaveidf  bodies. 

'u<^  iqnare  of  the  time,  or  as  the  square  of  The  motions  of  the  cdesttal  luminailes  are  of 

s«»(«it  velocity,  or  as  the  rectangle  or  pro-  two  kiads:  diurnal,  or  oemmon^  and  scQoqdfiry, 

J^tbe  time  and  velocity,  or  proper. 

[«>,  8 :  f : :  T«  :  I«  :  :  V*  :  tf»  :  :  TV  :  to.  Motion  (Diurnal,  or  primary),  is  that  with 

M   ^^^Jy  '*  ^"  ^^  time,  or  as  the  spa^e  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  whole 

"wt^tbe  tiaei  or  as  the  square  root  of  the  mundane  sphere,  appear  to  revolve  evcxy  day 

^  round  the  earth,  from  east  to  west    Tliis  is  also 

St  called  the  motion  of  the  primum  oiobile,  and 

•t«iify  V .  t::T:i::e>:  — ::  ^^/S  :  >^f.  theconmon  motion,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  ro- 

.                                 T       ^  tation  which  is  peculiar  to  each  planet,  &c. 

.ittUae  is  As.ibe  velocity,  or  as  the  space  di-  Motion  (Secondary,  or  proper),  is  that  with 

'^  07  tilt  velocity,  or  as  the  square  root  of  Hk  which  a  star,  planet,  or  the  like,  advances  a  certain 

^  a^ace  every  day  from  the  pest  towaids  the  east. 

^ .                            6      «  ^  ^  several  motions  of  each  luminary,  with 

'^»>T:<::V:o::tt:  —  :  :  4/S:  v^r.  the  irr^tiWrit  ies,  &c.  of  them  under  the  prt^wr 

,_^                          ^      '  articles, EAaTN,  Moon,  Stsu,^. 

,  ^oe>  a  space  is  described,  or  passed  over.  Motion  ( Angular),  is  that  by  which  the  angular. 

^•^Mmly  raried  motion,  the  velocity  either  position  of  any  thing  varies.    See  ANOVisa. 

^^*"'Mta^ing,«nd  coatinuahy  accelerated;  Motion  (Horary),  is  tbe  motion  during  cadi 

^-*w5iBoing  at  some  determinate  velocity,  hour.    See  Hosary. 

***»My  seUnded  til  the  velocity  be  rc«  Motion  (Paracentric)  of  Impetus.  See  Par  a- 

^losolhiag;  then  the  apace,  so  run  overhy  centkic. 

^'"'"^  Kstiao,  wiM  be  escaetly  equal  to  half  Motion  of  Trepidation,  &c.    See  TatPiDa- 

^4^^^  vould  be  run  ower  io  the  same  ti-on  and  Lisratiok. 

«9tbe  lantest  velooity  i(  uniformly  con-  Motion  <Mo6oular.)    See  Musol»s. 

^  Mr  that  time.    See  Ace  slb  ration.  Motion  (Peristaltic.)    SeePtaisTSLTio. 

V^Ua"  ^^^^n^c^^O*  is  <^  motion  which  is  sup-  Motion,  in  theflutnagie.  A  horse  is  said  to  have 

^^J^yeneted  from  itself,  without  tbe  inter-  a  good  motion  when  he  moves  a^d  bends  his  fore* 

^  ^  ^7  external  cause.  kgs  w  ith  ^reat  ease  and  freedom  upep  the  manage. 

^^j^T^^titeA  problem  of  a  perpetual  motion  But  if  ahorse  trot  right  out,  and  k^ps  his.  body 

t^^^j^be  inventing  a  machine,  which  has     straight  and  his  hei^d  high/and  bends  his  fore-^legi 

'^'^  sf  ite  fln«laon  wlthia  itself ;  and  is  a    han^somely^  then  to  lay  he  has  a  good  motion  iin- 
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yittt  the  liberty  of  the  action  of  tbe  fore-hsnd.  his  nputatioQ  had  been  Wttercousultedbgrie* 

See  the  Articles  Action,  Progression,  &c.  ducine  ihem  to  three  or  foor. 

MOTIONLESS,  a.  (from  motion,)  Want-  MOTl'O.  #.  Cwo/Zoi  Italian.)  A  scottnce 

ine  motion ;  heing  without  motion  (B/ac&.)-  or  word  added  to  a  devii^y  or  prefixed  toao| 

MOTIVE,  a.  {molivus,  Lat.)  1.  Causing  thing  written  (i^(f<2ucn). 

motion^  having  motion  {.Hooker).     2.  Hav-  To  MOVE.  o.  a.  (mot/eo,  Latin.)  t.  To  pat 

ing  the  poiver  to  move;    iiaving  power  to  out  of  one  place  inioatoothcr;  topntinmo- 

change  place  iffilkins),  tion  (.Job).    2«  To  give  an  impulie  lO'(D<ci9 

Motive  power  or  force,  is  the  whole  of  Piety),    3.  To  propose ;    to  mooitiiutBd 

power  or  force  acting  upon  any  body,  or c^uau'  {Davies),     4.  To  persuade;    to  pifvail  on 

tity  of  matter,  to  move  it;  and  is  proportional  [South).    6.  Toafiect;  u> touch ipathetsesilf; 

to  the  momentum  or  (quantity  of  motion  it  can  to  stir  passion  {Drydim).    ^.  To  make  au^ 

produce  in  a  given  time.    To  distinguish  it  {Shahspeare).     7.    To  nut  into  oftmnStifla 

tfom  the  accelerative  force,  which  is  consider-  {Ruth).    8.  To  incite  {MUt^n),    9*  To  coct« 

cd  as  affecting  the  celerity  only.  duct  regularly  in  motion  iMUlon). 

Mo'tive.   s.  {motif,    French.)     1.  That  To  Move.  v.n.    1.  To  be  in  a  sute  of 

which  determines  the  choice;  that  which  in-  changing  place  (Jlt7/ofi).    2.  T^gofromenc 

cites  the  action  {Locke),    8.  Movet .  not  in  place  to  another  {Shaktpeare)^    3.  To  wslk; 

lise  (Shakspeare).  to  bear  the  body  iDnfden).   4.  Tog(>.fonrtri 

MO^rLEY.  a.  Mingled  orvurious  colours.  {Dryden).    b.  To  cnange  the  postiue  of  iht 

MOTOR.  s.{moteur,  Fr.)  A  mover  {Br.),  body  in  ceremony  {£tikrr). 

MOTMOT,  in  ornithology.    See  Moma-  MO^VEABLE.  a. (from  move.).  l.Capilife 

TU8.  of  being  moved ;  not  fixed ;  portable  iJ4&')' 

MOTO.  (Ital.)  In  music,  a  word  applied  2.  Changing  the  time  of  the  ywM*  {Hoidm). 

adverbially  to  the  manner  or  style  of  perform*  Moveable  feasts,  are  inch  ks  afeool 

ing  any  composition ;  and  signifying  that  it  is  always  held  on  the  same  day  of  thefetror 

to  be  sung  or  played  with  emphasis  and  agi-  month  ;  though  they  may  be  on  the  saiae  diy 

Ution.  of  the  week.  Thus,  Easter  is  a  moveable  festt; 

MoTO  CoNTR  ARio.  (Ital.)  An  expression  being  always  held  on  the  Sunday  whith  w 

applied  to  that  progression  of  the  different  har-  upon  or  next  after  the  first  full  noo»  lollo*' 

monic  parts  of^a  composition  by  which  they  ing  the  21st  of  March.    .See  Philip  Tiui. 

move  iti  opposite  directions.                              .  Numb.  £40,  p.  186.    All  tlie  oAf^  iiDvssUs 

MOTORII  OCULORUM.  {nervi  motoric  feasu  follow  Easter,  keeping.,  ihew  «*s«"J 

so  called  from  their  office.)  The  third  pair  of  distance  from  it;  so  that  ihcfjr  aD^'fisc'^'^ 

nerves  of  the  brain.  They  arise  from  the  crura  respect  to  it,  though  moveable  thvaogh  ^ 

cerebri,  and  are  distributed  on  the  inuscles  of  course  of  the  year.    Such  are  SeptaagcMis, 

the  bulb  of  the  eye.  Sexagesima,  Ash-Wednesdav»  AficeDsiaiHl<Ji 

MOTORY.  a.  {motorius,  Latin.)  Giving  Pentecost,  TrinitvSunday»  &c. . 

motion  {Ray).  MO'VEABLES.  s.  {meuble$,  Fr.)  <Wi; 

MOTOIJALIS,  a  imall  nation  of  Syria,  in-  furniture :  distinguished  from  reial  of  im»<wt- 

habiting  to  the  east  of  tiie  country  of  the  able  possessions,  as  lands  or  honses  C^Afli-)* 

Drusas,  in  the  valley  which  separates  their  MO'VEABLENESS.  «.  (froBA  mnttabU.) 

mountains  from  those  of  Damascus.  Mobility  ;  possibility  to  be  moved*  . 

MOTTE  (Auihouy  Houdart  de  la),  an  in-  MO'vEABLY.  ad.  (fwim  m^wealU.)  &» 

genious  Frenchman,  greatly  distinguished  by  it  mav  be  moved  {Grew). 

his  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  and  by  his  lite-  MO'VELESS.  a.  Unmoved  |  «iotlo  he|** 

rary  contests  with  many  eminent  persons,  was  out  of  the  place  (jB«y/e). 

born  at  Paris  in  I672.    He  wrote  with  very  MO'VEMENT,  j.  (nMWPeiiifilli  Freocb.) 

different  success,  no  man  having  been  more  1.  Manner  of  moving  {Pope).     8«  Ifousn 

£  raised  or  more  criticised  than  he  was:  his  {Pope). 

teranr  paradoxes,  his  singular  systems  in  all  Movement*  a  term  often  oaed  tn  tbeisnf 

braocnes  of  polite  learning,  and  above  all  his  sense  with  autmnaton.   The  most  musl  n^ 

judgment  upon  the  ancienu,  which,  like  those  ments  for  keeping  time,  are  clocks  and  waiebei: 

of  Perrault,  were  thought  disrespectful  and  the  latter  are  such  as  ^ew  the  parts  of  ua« 

detracting,  raised  him  up  formidable  adver-  by  inspection*  and  are  portable  in  ibepociwU 

aaries.  Racine,  Boileau,  Rousseau,  and  madam  the  former  such  aa  publish  it  bysouDOSi  tod 

Dacier,  were  among  the  number  of  those  who  are  fixed  as  furnitnte. 

made  it  tbeir  business  to  avenge  antiquity  on  a  Movement,  in  mnsic*  the  natnegi^^^ 

man  who!  with  more  wit  than  genius  or  learn-  any  single  strain,  or  to  any  part  of  a  •"rtV"' 

ing,  assumed  a  kind  of  dictatorial  authority  in  sition  comprehended  under  the  save  meataf^ 

the  province  of  belles  lettrcs.     He  became  or  time.     When  an  overtorei  coocerio,  •«?» 

blind  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  died  in  or  any  other  piece,  changes  ite  time  and  in«a^ 

1731.     He  wrote  a  great  deal  in  epic  poetry,  sure,  cither  from  one  species  to  pnottCO  a* 

tragedy,  comedy,  lyric,  pastoml,  and  fables ;  from  common-time  to  triplei  or  viee  •'^^ 

besides  a  vast  variety  of  discourses,  critical  and  in  the  same  species,  as  from  iriple-tioi^i  a«P?» 

academical;  In  prose.    A  complete  edition  of  to  triple-time,  allegro,  or  tlic  coafivyf  'j^ 

a!l  his  works  was  published  iti  1 1  vols.  8vo,  in  then  said  to  change  ils  movemcat:  <^  "^' 

1754 ;  thdtt^j  as  has  been  said  of  our  Swift,  every  compositioo  cousista  of  as  0^7  '^ 
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Btstkitiirpositireclianges  in  the^nie  MduiDS,  amon^  plumbersi  are  thetablej* 

nmst  wheref>Jtf  they  cast  ttie  sheets  of  lcad«    These 

J9T»fST,  is  mifitafy  affairs^  ati'  h^o-  they  socpjetiroes  call   simple  tables ;    besides 

tn,  which  they  have  other  real  moulds  wherewith 

'MEST.  «L    iwtovmtf,  Lat.)   Moring  they  cast  pipes  without  soldering. 

^\        ■  Moulds,  used  in  basket-making,  are  very 

li^ttH.  I.  ftevm»,  Latin.)  That  which  simple,  consisting  ordinarily  of  a  willow,  ox 

<<««ttff  IGhmviiie^ .  osier,  turned  or  bent  into  an  oval,  circle,  square* 

^f^  J.  (freiD  f*av#.)  I .  The  person  or  other  figure,  according  to  the  baskets,  pan* 

«^%i  gircs  mettOB  (Shakspeare).    2.  niers,  hampers,  hats,  and  other  utensils  intend- 

-^^■nvmi    meves,   or  stands  not  still  ed.    On  these  moulds  they  make  or  more  pro ^ 

i^  3.  A  proposer  i^con).  P^^J  measure  all  their  work,  and  accordingly 

^^OiG.  part*  a.    Pathetic;  touching;  they  have  them  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  &c. 

•f'^iti&ct  iheptfsnons  (^/acAnsofO-  Moulds,  among  tallow-chandlers,  arc  of 

i'-ic  pLAirrs.      See    Heoysarum*  two  kinds;  the  first  for  the  common  dipped 

atiii,  and  Mimosa.  candles,  being  the  vessel  wherein  the  melted 

I'^IINGLY.  ad.  I^thettcally  ;  in  such  a  tallow  is  disposed,  and  the  wick  dipped  |  this 

'^s  to  seize  the  passions  {/tddison)*  is  of  wood,  of  a  triangular  form,  ancf  supported 

KID.  i.  (ttoege/,  Swedish.)  1 .  A  kind  on  one  of  its  angles,  so  that  ii  has  an  opening  of 

'B^in  en  the  top  or  ootside  of  things  near  a  foot  at  top :  the  other,  used  in  the  fabric 

">'>3olfssand  damp  QBacori).  2.  (mol*t>,  of  mould  candles,  is  of  brass^  pci%'ter,  or  tin  ; 

^~  Earth ;  soil ;    groanci  in  which  any  here  each  candle  has  its  several  moulds.    Sefi 

■»?5w^  (,<?oiirfyi).     3.  Matter  of  which  Cakdle. 

' 'i  ii  m«de  (Addifon).     4.  {molde.  Mould,    among  gold-beaters,   a  certain 

^  TV  matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  number  of  leaves  of  vellum,  or  nieces  of  guts, 

' '»xn«s  its  f oral  {Black.).    6.  Cast;  cat  square,  of  a  certain  size,  ana  laid  over  one 

*  A»r).    6.  The  satore  or  contexture  of  another,  between  which  ihcy  put  the  leaves  of 

y^Uinsmoriky  gold  and  silver,  which  they  Beaton  the  marble 

'^-f>,  or  M«nLD,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  with  the  hammer.    They  have  four  kinds  of 

'^-''^i^evt  with  a  design  to  give  its  form  moulds,  two  whereof  are  vellum,  and  two  of 

'^ranoQ  to  sctaie  aofter  matter  apnlied  cut;  the  smallest  of  those  of  vellum  consists  of 

'Mfgratt  uie  lA  sculpture,  fouoaery,  forty  or  fifty  leaves,  the  largest  con  tains  an  hun* 

l^norkoien  esiplo^ed  in  melting  tne  drea;  for  tne  others,  each  contains  five  huo* 

^tir  niialtte  glebe  ans  out  of  mmes,  dred  leaves.    The  moulds  have  all  their  several 

-^ "tb their  "^eveYal  moolos  to  receive  the  cases,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  parchmant. 

^om\  as  it  comes  out  of  the  furnace ;  serving  to  keep  tne  leaves  of  the  mould  In  their 

^tnr  diffefent  according  to  the  diver-  place,  and  prevent  their  being  disordefed  in 

*3Wals  and  works.     In  gold-mints  they  neating. 

'inuldi  for  ingots;  in  suver-mioes,  for  Mould,  in  ship-building,  a  thin  flexible 

'« B  copper  and  lead  mines,  for  pigs  or  piece  of  timber,  used  by  shipwrights' as  a  pat- 

^i  b)  thi-mines,  for  pies  and  mgots;  tern  whereby  to  form  the  oifTerent  curves  of 

^^)ion*iM[iies,  for  saws,  niimney- backs,  the  timbers,  and  other  compassing  pieces  in  a 

-^^aoUnmsypots,  and  other  large  utensils  ship's  frame.    There  are  two  sorts  of  these, 

ccthamUsesof  iron,  which  are  here  cast  viz.  the  bend-mould  and  hollow- mould ;  the 

.  ^tt  at  fint  hand.  former  of  these  determines  the  convexity  of  the 

.r^'L^)io  the  manufacture  of  paper,  are  timbers,  and  the  latter  their  concavity  on  the 

'^l^mei  composed  of  several  brass  or  iron  outside,  where  they  approach  the  heel,  particu* 

^«tene*  together  bv  another  wire  still  larly  towards  the  extremities  of  the  vessel.  The 

Each  mould  is  of  the  bigness  of  the  figure  given  to  the  timbers  by  this  pattern  is 

^^  paper  to  be  made,  and  has  a  rim  or  called  tneir  bevelling. 

*«•  wood  to  which  the  wires  are  fastened ;  Mould,  in  botany.    See  Mucor. 

J?  ooslds  are  more  usually  called  frames^  Mould,  in  mineralo^.  See  Mucus.  The 

y^  best  mould  for  vegetables  is  that  which  contains 

.^^tDs  fer  Wad«n  ballets,  are  litde  iron-  a  large  proportion  of  carbonaceous  or  vegetable 

;^eidi  ofwhose  btanehes  terminates  in  matter,  intermixed  with  some  portion  of  animal 

"?**P*^<^  concavity,  which,  when  shot,  mould,  as  of  church-yards,  or  muck  strongly 

^imire  sphere ;  in  the  lips  or  sides  impregnated  with  ammonia,  which  is  an  ani« 

..   ^^''^•MhHineet,  is  a  little  jet  or  hole  mal  sulistance.     Moulds  vary  much  in  their 

?^^^'vehthe<iat4ted  le:td  is  conveyed.  colour:    there  are  hazel  moulds,  dark-grey, 

^^^  (OlaiwerV).     The  glaziers  have  russet,  ash,  yellowish-red,  and  many  besides. 

ywsof  TOoiilj^^  bbth  serving  to  cast  their  The  first  three  colours  are  generally  regarded 

i*   *^*®'*  they  east  the  lead  into  long  as  denoting  the  best  qualities,  and  the  last  as 

igj  J***  fit  to  be  drawn  through  the  vice,  the  most  unfriendly  to  the  growth  of  vcge^ 

^((g^poores  fbrmed  therein;    this  they  taWcs^ 


nellew  and  fine  in  their  particles.    See  Com* 
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rosT«  BoTANY»  Soif.«  and  CoirvutTili*  temple  of  great  celebrity.    Heia  ii  a  pirticah 

LITY.  sect  of  Hindus,  called  Catry;  a  tribe  uf  war* 

To  Mou  LD.  0.  IS.  (from  the  nouo.)  To  coo-  riors  supposed  to  be  the  Catocri  «r  (Mm,  iriih 

tract  coucreted  matter;  to gadier  mould  iBat,),  whom  Alexander  warred  on  the  banks efibe 

To  Mould,  t;.  a.  To  cover  with  mould;  to  Malli.  Moullan  is  sealed  on  one  of  |he  bnadici 

corrupt  by  mould  i&uiUes).  of  the  Indus,  210  miles  S.W.  of  Lahore,  sod 

.   To  Alo(7LD»  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  To  310  S.E.  of  Candahar.     JLml  70. 40  £.  Lu. 

form:  to  shape;  to  model  (fFoitan).     2.  Tq  St).  52  N. 

Imead  :  as,  to  mould  bread  {Aim.).  To  MOULT,  v.  n.  imuyien,  Dotch.)  To 

MOIJLDABLE.  a.  (from  mouUL)    That  shed  or  cIkuq^  the  featiicrs;  4o  loaeiMibm 

mar  be  moulded  (Bocen).  iSucUiag)* 

JiSy^^'  *'  ^^'^  "•""*^   ^'  *'"'  MOULTING, a  periodical  chaogeofplom. 

T   AS-^/...^-..              /f                ij  V  rir    •  age  in  birds.    The  term  is  also  rery  sppropriatM 

7-0  Mo  ULDBR.  r.  n.  (from  iiwiiW.)  To  be  „;^  ^    „^^  ^laik,  of  Ediubmsb;  to  de».Wifc.t 

^12  xi^ ,    " '  ^  perish  in  dust  {Clarendon) .  ^„,^  ^^^^  i,y  ^.^h  bofbw  and  <*Uier  ^«i- 

lb  Mo  u LDBR.  V.  a.  (from  rnQtUd.)  To  turn  jrupcds  cast  their  hair.    We  sfaail  Wlo»  tlalju. 

to  dust ;  to  crumble  {Pope).  dicious  writer  in  cor  ntmarin  on  this  sub>rL 

MOULDINESS,  a  term  applied  to  bodies  Horses,  towards  the  esd  of  autuosa  and  Wpt* 

which  corrupt  in  the  air,  from  some  hidden  ning  of  winter,  cxliiUit  sig««  of  sone  psrt»nUi 

principle  of  numldlty  therein  i  and  whose  cor-  change  about  to  take  place  iu  tUeii*  coostitutiom; 

ruption  shews  itself  by  a  certain  while  dowD,  and  this,. at  the  saoee  time,  is  attended  viib  s  di- 

pr  lanugo,  on  their  surface,  which,  viewed  grec  of  fauotnc?>s  or  weakness  mostly  obvenroJai 

through  a  microscope,  appears  like  a  kind  of  that8ea*on.  This,  our  authoi  supposes,  iMj»r.* 

meadow,  out  of  which  arise  herbs  and  flosvers,  ^•[^"l  **  ^^'»J^*>'  °^  combmcd  causes ;  but  the  f  ^ 

some  only  io  the  bud,  others  fuU  blown,  and  ^P^'  °"^  he  apprthends  may  Proce«i  frjm  iw^ 

^tk.*.  ^ JL...^    ^...u  u»  •       •*-..»  II          I  of  moaltiug;  for, although  horses  ID  genersl 00 Bot 

Others  decayed,  each  having  its  root,  stalk,  and  ^^^  their  hair  Lt  ihis  season  r.s  they  tlo  in  x>r 

wrfiu  fiTMn    «      ♦!,•            *  •               \A  *P"»?»  yet,  as  a  considerable  Hiange  take  pb^ 

MOULDING,  any  thing  cast  m  a  mould,  jn  ^^^  thickness  and  length  at  this  porioi.  it  wy 

or  that  seems  to  have  been  so,  though  m  reali  ty  properly  be  called  their  moul  tiofr  season.  **  Hk^s 

it  were  cut  with  a  chisel,  or  the  ax.  of  all  colours,"  says  BuSbn,  **  like  mut  sntasli 

MOULDINGS,  io  architecture,  projectures  cov«;red  with  hair,  moult  or  east  tiieir  teir  errfy 

beyond  the  naked  wall,  column,  wainscot,  &c.  year,  commonly  in  the  apriiiK*  and  scaneUuia  a 

theassemblsiffe  ofwhich  forms  coruiches,  door-  the  autumn.    As  they  are  then  weaker  thas^ 

eases,  and  other  decorations  of  architecture.  any  other  period,  <hey  require  more  care,  vA 

MO'ULDWARP.  *.  (molt)  and  J»eojipan,  should  be  more  plentifully  fed.'*    The  di«a« 

Sa»>n.)  A  mole  5  a  small  animal  that  throws  ?*  w^^^X?**.**  this  period,  in  horses,  are  hoih::* 

up  the  earth  ( IVallon).  ^y^^J'  5u "''"u"  ^''^^^'     u    -♦,♦.«.  i^i  in 

Mn'ITI  nv    «    rfr««  m,^^U  \  n»«r...«..»»  As  those  horses,*'  says  he,*«  that  are  kept  m 

MOULDY,  fl.  (from  mould.)  Overgrown  ^^^  ^j,^    t,t,A\^\\  fed  throotih  tbe*iotrr. 

''*i5m?f  7S  W<Wison\                      ,      .  are  hearty  and  vigofou.  in  the  spring,  •bea  tte 

MOULINET,  a  French  term  properly  sig-  .gason  is  gradnally  taming  milder  aod  «sis«f, 

fiifying  a  little  mill,  being  the  diminutive  of  their  moolthig  »t  this  season  is  not  atteoW  wiUi 

fRO«/in,  mill.  that  faintneas,  dec.  to  which  tbey  ate  liable  on  tiier 

It  is  used  in  mechanics  to  signify  a  roller,  moulting  towaids  the  end  of  autuaio.''   Tbsi«' 

which,  tieing  crossed  with  t^vo  levers,  is  usually  son  of  this  he  attributes  to  the  food  of  howift 

applied  to  cranes,  capstans,  and  other  sorts  of  which  in  the  spring  is  dry,  produciqg  richer  a» 

engines  of  the  like  nature,  to  draw  ropes,  and  better  nourishment  j  also  to  the  change  of  the  ra- 

heave  up  stones,  timber,  &c.  •on  which  then  takes  place^  and  which  ii  ^ 

MouLiKET  is  also  a  kind  of  turn-stile,  or  «««^eaj)le  to  their  copstituUonn.     '^°''!,'i,', 

wooden  cross,  which  turns  horizontally  upon  ^']t  "*[  »"^"'""«  *»*^  observe,  n  is  ^«3  ^ift. oj 

a  stake  6xed  in  the  ground ;  usually  placeiin  TJ^** ^f  ^^"^^'^""^^^^  ''"^ ^If^^^nl 

..     _  . ,_  I         **    »  u                •'1*;      ui-  those  that  have  been  fed  with  new  hay,  new  priiB, 

the  passages  to  keen  out  bosses,  and  to  oblige  ^  j.^^            ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^„^  ^      \^^,  ^^, 

passengers  to  so  and  come  one  by  one.  J^.^  {^y^^    Snoh  Idiid  of  iwod,  Jieus^i-C 

These  moulmcts  are  often  set  near  the  out-  too  much  with  watery  juices,  produces  !•»  »>"• 

works  of  fortified  places,  at  the  sides  of  the  bar-  rtshment,aud  canses  a  general  larky  ef  Ike  ■«»• 

jricrs,  throu^  which  people  pass  on  foot.  cular  fibres  of  the  whole  body;  and  beoce  sxl*« 

MOULINS,  a  toivn  of  France,  and  capital  the  increased  languor  and  weakoess  so|{eBCfsl>r 

of  the  department  of  the  Allicr.     Before  the  prevalent  during  the  time  of  moultiqg.        ^ 

revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Bourbon-  "  It  is  observed,"  continues  tlus  writer, "  iW 

nois,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  picasanicst  •worses  kept  in  *varra  6t;ibles,  and  well  ffd»  «*"* 

towns  in  Fiance;  it  u  situated  on  the  AUier  j  «arly  in  the  spring;  those  that  run »^>f<»^« Jf^ 

the  streetsare  bioad  and  clean.    The  princijial  "'^"'^  "«<^^  '?^''- .  ?"^  '^  *!>«  l"^"^'  "Zl^ 

trade  is  cittlery.    Near  it  isa  medicinal  spring:  f.'^P^f  ^  ^^t  *^^*^  7".^^^  ^'  ^''*\"  ^ft^LmSc^ 

au:  4   ^           .  ..  1  au.  >         .       o  c  D  n    •  time  tojjether,  by  bemz  turned  out  to  pasujje, »" 

thirtyWive  posts  and  three  qijartcn  S.S.E.  Pans.  ^^^^^.^^      ;  j;,  ^^  ^$,  j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^,y,,^  ha« 

^i^\?t^l  VI            r  1L   •                       .  .  once  cost  their  winter  coat,  it  appeaw  Ihst  theif 

MOULl  AN,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  i,.;,  will  th<^  grow  thiekar  and  loassr.  the  t^ 

of  liindustan  Proper,  capital  of  a. province  of  ,f  it  does  in  the  begkmmg  of  winter,  awlcosw* 

the  same  name.    It  u  of  small  extent  for  a  to  till  the  season  stows  milder,  or  that  thcf'" 

capital^  but  stroQg^j  fortified,  and  haa  a  Iliodtt  kept  in  warm. M«^lf« :  «i  .tM*  -flMPi  ^^  ^"^ 
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s-t  ail  to  kite  aKMiHcd  tiriee  io  tb*  vise  fwovefe  Tcry  leven  «d  tfme  4ierasi  «rbo» 

M'  flash  and  strength  «fe  «sAaufted  fron  ooBthMaA 

jr  oUtti  Boktue  of  ihm  wnther  at  tbji  hard  labour,  or  violent  exercises,  as  pomiag,  ftic 

H,  ■  Brilsiif  are  likewise  addored  as  a  fiir-  tbroagb  the  souuDer  andautmiin :  when  the «io«lt« 

'^aMr>  Kiribati  fT  to  increase  this  indispoai-  i<*g  oaoMs  on  io  this  loiv,  spiritlesB  Jtate  of  bodjr, 

■i^masniaie  a  constriction  of  tbe  pores  of  it  carries  off  great  naoibers  «f  tbem,  that  by  pr»« 

*f  t  ,  kr  It  this  period  tbe  hair  of  the  gene-  per  care  im  aioderating  their  labonr,  together  wifh 

vnV  fines  stares,  wbflst,  at  the  same  time,  9Mid  miiing,  and  feeding  them  sritb  richbaiM 

>-(>  ^  eaaoiooly  dry  and  bardt  or  the  animal  fuod  at  this  time,  tMr  Jives  nisbt  be  pi-eicrred. 

it&vilcdbide-boaiid.    They  sveaX,  indeed,  Sarh  soft  nonrishtng  food  beeames  the  more  ne- 

txmaif  wben  put  to  any  hard  woric,  merely  cessary  fsr  horses  of  this deseriptkm  at  this  par* 

>3e  Hbens  aod  retaixatioa ;  yet  that  na-  tioalar  period ,  ia  order  to  support  tbem  under  tfaa 

^  #aafe  per*p«niitM»n»  sriucti  producer  a  mouHing,  as  tbe  aerous  or  watery  parts  of  their 

^r;^««itb  appearance  on  the  coat,  scorns  fluids  having  been  drained  off  by  the  violent  per«- 

*'^mi  aispeaaed.     Under  such  ctreum-  spiration  they  were  exposed  to,  their  sinscnlnr 

=^  i>f  a»e  diaponad,  upon  any  irregidar  fibres  mn  tben  too  rigid,  and  tbe  blood  aoo  thsck 

"*Aeei,to  fiiil  into  disomies  of  various  Islnds.  for  circaUtling  so  froely  ai  it  ouglit  to  do  ttorongb 

'  ^  ^t  rofral  cooatriction  of  their  pores,  that  tbe  flae  capillary  vessels ;  hence  tbey  are  diapond 

>irf>»^t  to  pass  off  by  iosen<Mble  perspi-  to  fall  into  those  disorders  vbieb  proceed  frods 

*•  *  .'naioed  ;  heoce.  tbe  quantity  df  fluids  this  cause. 

•  -sr'^  being  increased  whilst  the  muscular        "  Many  of  those  horses  l^at  are  thaaght  to  ba 

^'v-'Tb  the  wboYe  system  are  relaxed,  a  dc-  Worn  oat  from  posting,  ftc.  at  the  ead  of  aulaimn, 

-)  '«v  of  tbe  circulation  take^  place,  ood  when  tbey  come  to  be  fed  with  boiled  food,  ay 

^  -TYfftf  swetlin^gs  of  the  legs,  greasy  hcets,  with  potatoes  eroamts,nnd  cootinued  sotbrotiglv 

•> "  .nmon  at  this  season  of  tbe  year.  tbe  winter,  recover  anrpristngly.    This  last-snen- 

* '  t  mhet  band,  liorsea  that  have  had  the  tioned  food  mcovera  their  4ash ;  it  renews  tbdr 

*  >?f^;-giassy  and    SLfe  afterwanis  kept  on  fluids  in  general,  and  pramoies  aiU  the  natural  ae-< 

*"- 1  fsad  altowrsMtce  of  grain,  and  daily  cretions :  it  operates  on  them  oenHy  in  the  sanfl 

'mti  to  omdemte  exercise,  mxSer  no  mate-  manner  as  the  spnng-«vass;  it  pm^es  tbem  gently 

3 17  60m  monltinf^  in  tbe  autumn,  ftirthcr  on  the  first  use  of  it,  and  conrsets  tbe  wbule  babtt. 

'  -vkia^  more  liable  to  catch  cold  at  this  On  changing  their  food  to  that  whioh  is  bard  and 

"  a  tbe  alternate  changes  tbey  are  expos-  dry,  as  oats  and  beans,  and  increasing  their  ever- 

'!^e  their  coats  of  hair  have  grown  sof-  cise  gradually  towards  the  spring,  they  soon'be* 

•-Y  thic\  to  resist  the  cold.  come  fit  for  the  most  active  exercises,  witbotit  any 

•'•^t  borMs,  at  grass  through  the  summer,  if  previons  preparation  from  medicine,  dec. 

'^  to  active  exercises,  are  liable  to  mairy        '*  This  season  likewise  proves  destmctlve  ta 

"-^  about  \be  time  of  moulting,  as  the  inter-  aged  horses :  when  the  green  food  is  exhonstad} 

-*«  the  time  tSiey  are  taken  from  grass,  and  tbey  are  then  obtt|[;ed  to  Iced  011  havd  dry  food  9 

^:^.tiw(,  i«  too  siioit  to  adttit  of  their  bodies  ia  some,  tbe  dige^Aitie  powers  any  not  only  be 

'v^^ied  to  perform  these  exereises  with  wealoer,  but  tbe  teetli,  at  tbe  same  time,  may  be 

?  La  themselves.     Hence  tbey  4all  into  that  defective  in  not  breaking  down  <tie  hasd  food  so 

^1  &e.  pecaliar  to  this  season  $  and,  if  left  mlnntely  as  H  oagbt  to  be,  in  onler  to  render  it 

'*'J)aMe  too  much  at  rest,  their  gross  habit  of  fit  for  digestion,  and  the  nonrishment  of  ihetiody.*' 

":'^p<Kestbemtofever,di!«ordersof  thelungSy        After  illustrating  this  by  a  case  in  point,  Mr. 

'-'  ^  of  the  legs  and  glands  about  tbe  throat  Clark  proceeds  to  observe,  that  **  A«  thedioordera 

'"fifi,  and  running  sores,  &c.  nor  are  they  which  commonly  prevail  at  this  tinvc  amongst 

-wBaJergo  common  exorcises  without  being  heises  proceed  in  a  great  nseoMire  ^m  catching 

^5  odM,  together  with  the  sickliness  attendi&g  tlie 

j^^nf%\)Bi  run  at  grafts  through  the  snmtner  mooKing,  horses  are  differently  offected,  aocording 

'-'msmD  sre  stiti  in  a  worse  sitnation.    These  to  circumstances  of  habit  of  body,  and  the  treat- 

' '  ^oly  more  liable  to  the  foregoing  diseases,  ment  they  may  be  exposed  to  $  some  are  affected 

'^^^W  very  lax  habit  of  body,  but  are  less  6t  with  colds  in  tbe  head,  attended  with  inflamma- 

'  ^^ive  etercises  of  any  kiod,  and  require  a  tioa  and  swelling  of  the  glands  about  tbe  throat 

^-  tioe  to  be  brought  into  a  proper  state,  and  jaws,  which   too  frequently,  froin  want  of 

.^*f**^»  ia  particular,  proves  critical  with  proper  care,  terminate  in  the  glftndars;  henoe 

*^  t(d,  indeed,  tbey  generally  Ml  victims  to  this  disorder  is  frequent  at  this  season.     Soma 

•»««  ;f  too  much  nrorked.  horses  ore  aiiected  with  coughs,  and  other  disoa- 

^>^Bs  too,  that  in  the  situation  above  men-  ders  of  tbe  lungs.    Rheumatism  is  likewise  com- 

-'•'the  Besns  required  to  render  horses  fit  for  moii  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in 

y^^'i^tSf  and  to  carry  off  the  appearance  the  neck,  which  is  called  the  chords.     Epidemical 

.  ^^H  d  llie  legs,  3tc.  are  evacuations  of  diseases  frequently  originate  at  this  period,  and 

^^kind,  ntch  as  bleeding,  purging,  diuretics,  eontrnne  with  more  or  less  violence  through  tbn 

,^^^  t^  nine  thne,  these  methods  are  some-  winf«r,  and  sometimes  till  towards  the  spring* 

.    W.«d  00  with  a  degree  of  haste  thnt  would  Fever  is  likewise  common ,  together  with  a  variety 

p^^tssttnd  horse,  of  the  most  hardy  habit  of  other  complaints,  which  wonM  ba  tedioas  to 

^^>  3t  soy  season,  and  rednae  bim  to  great  mention.    All  these  disorders  are  forwarded  from 

i!^  t^  mouHing  now  approaches,  which  the  above   circumstances,  together  with  borsct 

,^^toit   la  tlwae  circomstaDces  the  con-  breathings  heated  foul  air  in  their  ataMee,  and 

'^!^J^'^  too  great  a  shock  to  be  resisted ;  their  bodies  being  exposed  suddenly  to  the  cbill- 

t;^jy*  ttsay  bones  fall  a  sactiffee  to  this  ness  of  the  weather,  before  tbetr  coats  •  of  hair 

1?^  ^*  ^  ^^7  survive,  tbey  are  attacked  bave  jpNma  auflicieotly  thick  to  resist  the  cold, 

^  '^  cbroQic  disorder,  which  readers  them  &c.   for  it  is   obserted  that  horses  which  run 

.^^ir  owners.  abroad  in  the  fields  day  and  night  moult  mu' 

^^sfafltmnii/'  8a'yt'lSlnCIafk,^'rik^  MoMrhi  tfa«  season;  by  iHiitb  neani  tbey 
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sufficieotly  guarded  agsinst  the  severity  of  III©  Dcvoashjrt,  with  a  madset  on*  Saturffay 

iwaithcr  when  it  becoiueg  cold  and  damp i  neither  was  auciently,  with  North  Moulcou,   a 

if  it  reniadtcd  that  they  arc  so  tijbk  to  be  affected  liemcsnc,  and    sent  mecrfatrrs  lo    nacTiai 

with  those   epidemical    diseases  wUich  prevail  in  ilic  rejgnof  Edwanll.      It  is  governed 

amongst  hone*  that  are  kept  ID  t«.w^  „            ^^  y^      inw«forturc$  of  ^r^cs. 

This  nckly  disposition  amoogst  them  conuaoes  i,^i.  '^  rt.       »,  .   „.^:^j  ^.^  »u«  X/i^.. 

With  mote  or  less  violence  till  such  time  as  the  ^^"'' ^^  ^fS:    ^  ",'"''^'^^1  Anr   i 

weather  tarns  mot«  favomiible  and  dry,  or  that  ?»»^»  ^'^'  of  BarnsUple.  an<J  177  W.  1>y 

the  frost  seU  in.    It  commonly  commences,  if  ^",  'I'lVw^U:!?'  ^  iv*  "^^'*  ^*^  ^  ^ 

the  weather  be  moist,  cold,  and  damp,  about  the  -'^  MUUNWi.  To  ^lAJJlf  ctt.  r.  a,   T 

middid  of  October,  and  continues  tilt  towards  tho  ^lOUND,  a  term  used  fox  o-buDjc^ .fain 

middle  of  December:  after  which,  if  it  befavour«  or  other  feooe,  nar^icularly  of/eactlt*  ^    ; 

ab]e»  horses  generally  turn  more  lively  and  \igo-  AlouNO,  or  Moy  P,.i^  heralnryV.  if  f  ^ 

rous,  and  acquire  their  usual  spirit  and  healthy  globe  with  n  orotic  uppA  it iJ»uch  as  bur  j 

appearance,  &c/'  are  usually  drawn  m^f,k^Mif^\it  in 

rrom  wrhut  has  been  said,  it  may  be  observed,  ]eft  hand,  us  therdo.iilie  •0c»»ise  »ii^  the.  rw 

that  as  horses  ore  generally  moixj  weakly  at  tl.e  MOUNT,  an  cIohiUobS- eHMli^rt^alied 

lime  of  tnoultmc  towards  the  lod  of  autumn  than  ,««„„#-;,*                                      . 

at  any  other  season,  their  labour,  when  ciixum-  r,.*^  ..,«»j„  ^^^^^  «^j  ,^^^,^^^1^  «.*«.^«.a 

stances  will  admit,  should  be  moderate.    "  Their  ^  ^^.  u  '  !u     r      «"^.  ««^«*«*"^  f  ^^^^^ 

feeding  itbould  be  increased,  in  order  to  strengthen  '"^"^ '  ^»V  ^^'^  [''"'''''  ^  J^*'^l.^^r  '^ 

and  support  them  during  this  period.    It  ought  V^^^»  ^^^^^^  ^^"J"  ^c^coinpa«t^  %Vf\h« 

likewise  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  as  old  huv,  propcr  name  ;  as  Mount  ^tna,  M«iurtt  O' 

old  grain,  that  is,  of  the  preceding  year's  groivth;  Mount  Lebanon,  Mount  Sinai,  Muun)^  A 

and  if  the  grain  that  is  given  them  was  brukeu  Mount  Parnassus^  &c.                                 '^' 

donn  in  a  mill,  it  would  prove  more  nourishing  7o  Mount,  v.  n»  (monlcTf  l^'/cnchfl.  J 

then  in  ahy  otfcer  way  it  could  be  given  them,  rise  on  high  (Shakip^are).     2.  1>, tower 

Kcw  hay,  or  new  grain  of  the  same  year's  produce,  be  built  up  to  a  great  etevation  <f/cK^     i 

ought  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  extremely  burlful  to  ^et  on  horseback  {Shaksp.).     4.  Ciof  am>¥ 

horses  that  must  undergo  severe  labour  or  active  -fo  attain  in  %'aluc  {Pope},*                 .i    :^ 

n'^*'"i:K'!^''*'*''5r     rVa""^'*^***'*'!  ;;°'*^*''  y«  MotJNT.  t..  a.  l.  4*  ,««  aWt,r4« 

Good  rubbing  and  frequent  dressing  are  likewise  ^^  ...    /  vi^i.*-.  \      o    n*    ^J^aZ.»J  ^i 

•f  great  beneOt.  ^^J^'^P  (Shaksp.).    ».  To  aso^djjt*  d^ 

•*  All  evacuations,  such  as  bleeding,  purging,  ^^r^'^^'l^-.v^u  ^.^'J'^^^^""  ^'^'^'^^K^J^ 

rowels,  flee,  ought  to  be  administered  with  caution,  4.1  o  embellish  lyiih  ornametittl'd/yi^Motf 

as  snch  prescriptiAni  oontiibute  greatly  to  increase  guard.    To  do  duty  and  watch  ;it  in^  pafrt* 

that  natntal  weakness)  flbc.  formerly  mentioned,  lar  post.     6.  To  Movsr  a  fOhnait.     T&st 

which  prevaih  in  tbe  censtitution  of  horses  at  this  piece  on  its  wooden  frame  for  the  hi 9x6  6 

period*    At  the  tame  time  it  is  to  be  understood,  carriage  and  management  in  firibg  it/     . 

that  horses  are  not  by  any  uMans  to  stand  too  MOUNT  EDGECUMBE,.  a  pi:o4w'^ 

much  at  rest  In  the  stiA>le.    Fresh  air^  with  mode-  high  peak,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  enitaucc 

rate  eitercise,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  being  Cook's  Strait,  in  New  Zealand .    lu  htiahf 

absolutely  necessary  to  promote  their  health;  .  supposed  not  to  be  much  inferior  10  that  of  I 

aeither  IS  thep{t)per  uyjff  the  above  prescnp-  peiUf  Teneriff.                               •      > 

:!SS:^,X':SS:f^  ^^^^^TMELLfCK,  «  town  ^  Irdo, 

precautio(»f  foimrly  aieiitiesed,  with  respect  to  I"  Q"*^^?  «  County    The  wool-cowbing,  ma 

their  stabler,  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  they  >ng»  «?«*  tanning  bu«irt<^8,  with  the  coi« 

are  kept  dean,  well  'vaotiiated,  and  yet  moderate-  manufacture,  and  bicachmg,  arfc  earned 

ly  warm.    Body-cAoIha,  however  necessary  they  bere.     It  is  five  miles  N.  of  MafJ'l^CfTthigh,  « 

may  be  IhMght  for  keeping  their  cojnU  of  hair  42  W.S.W.  of  Dublin.'.             '     '               ^ 

fine,  iimo<rtb,  and  dee  a  in  the  sUble,  ought  to  be  MOLJNTRATH,  a  tpy^n  of  Ireland, 

dispensed  with.    As  horses  cannot  with  propriety  Queen's  County.    Irpn  thf^  2m|)   fiirnac 

be  ridden  with  them,  they  mast  therefore  be  strip-  have  been  k)ng  erected  i»i  iu ,  iiejghhattrhQP 

}>ed  the  ittbment  they  are  to  go  abroad,  even  al-  but  from  the  scarcUy  of  cbai»:oai  JSv*  not  be 

though'  tbey  Ibould  bappea  to  be  in  a  strong  per-  $„  ,^^1,  use :  the  woollen  tt>WHfi|p4ttrc  fori 

ff «  ^^?r  w ^^  *if V  ^  A^A^  "T^Vk^^k^  u*!  the  principal  trade.     It  is  sis.  mtlei  W.S.J/ 

pttmrtcttdr  than  the  looks  op  appearaucc  of  his  ^'  ^;^.\J^n^^    \.\\i     ».         li.  ^    ♦ 

*  eoat  of  hair,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  ,,  MOU NTbBAY,  a ba;^  dn  tje  «autti  t»a«t 

good  tubbing  «ud  frequent  dressing  will  produce  Cornwall,  between  the  t.and'«  Eh6  tttW'* 

tbe  saifte  efi^ct  o»  the  appearance  of  the  hair.  Lizard  Point.    It  is  so'datned'  fVb'm  a  le| 

'  At  thre  s««Be  time  ibat  this  operation  will  in  a  peniusulaied  rock^  called  Mourit  St,  Michac 

great  measure  prevent  the  consequences  above  which  rises  within  it.     Among  iv^t  rocft^^  c 

neiirftOMed,  of  renderings  horses  so  very  liable  to  this  part  of  tlie  QQ^ip    picetfs  the   CornK 

eatch  cold."  chough,  or  ndAeaa^  crow,  noted  fir.  sj^ealil 

•     <  A  single  nig  Mr.  Clark  thinks  a  sufficient  co.  ,„d  carrying  away  whatever,  it..  M»-     ^ 

^rihg  Ibr  a  hosse  whilst  in  the  stable ;  and  that  Mounisbay  is  a  considerable  pil^aid  fi>b«y. 

more  clotbiag  Uiaa  this  may  piowe  hurtful.  MOUNTSOllHEL,  a  lo^sii  inj^lc«i« 

M                  (Pox),  is  Applied  to  birds.    See  shire,  at  the  foot<»fa  high  oMtmAorioakuO^ 

0'  sorrel-coloured  stone,  «xtreoiel^ha^«i>f4to8 

%iuth}>  ^  ^corporite.  towu  io  fttone^^  hewp  out  0^  this  toAi  tlKlraikiiW  ^ 
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esdiiiemdmH  i$  paved.  It  ha^  a  market  and  decay.    No  shells  or  other  orfantsed  maiiod 

«  makt,  ad  a  aeatcd  on  the  Stour,  SO  bodies  are  to  be  found  io  the  internal  part  of  tbeso 

abi£WS.  of  Derby,  and  105  from  Lon-  pnoiitire  iDountaios:  and  though  aearch  has  been 

«.  li*.  1. 9  W.  Lai.  5«.  45  N.  n?*^'  »>y  *»•«»"?»  °°  **»«  ^P*  ^/  ^^^  ^'PJ  '"^  ^*»! 

OOT?  OF  PIETY,  certain  funds  or  ^y^^T''  ''V^^^'l^'TJl^ZT^inrZXI^^ 

.  r.  !«*,,.  m  i»-iw    »k«*«  •»»«*•  :«  Uttfr  been  discovered,  except  on  the  sides  near  the  base. 

:i^.5«sis  m  Italy,  wheremoney  is  lent  j^^^^.     .^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^.^^^  but  continued  rocks, 

7izme  floall  sec^niY.    There  were  also  caverns  dug  by  the  hand  of  nature, and  abound- 

r.-fenairtjin  Ensland,  raised  by  contribu-  j^g  j^  crystallizations  of  great  beauty,  with  va* 

■S  benefit  or|>eople  Vuincd  by  the  ex-  rious  minerals.    The  stone  of  which  they  consist 

.'L.iie  Jews.                                          ^  is  an  immense  mass  of  quartz,  somewhat  varied, 

MXTAlN  {mons),  a  considerable  emi-  which  penetrates  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 

j^Jtsij  eleraled  above  every  thing  a<ijoin-  a  direction  almost  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

•r:ii3ii  comqsandiBg  all  the  surrounding  We  6nd  no  calcareous  spar  but  in  the  fissures  or 

»  tuntnmtiDly  AlH  of  toeqnatities,  cafi-  rents  which  have  some  extent  and  an  evident  di* 

^^SBii  ins  evpea«cl,  md  strata  half  laid  open,  rection ;  and  at  great  depths  we  find  new  part«  aa 

!WaMii  likewise  given  to  a  chain  of  noun-  it  were,  or,  in  other  words»  the  primitive  state  of 

t^:  mwbn  we  speak  of  Mount  Atlas  in  Afri-  things.    All  primitive  mountains  furnish  proofs  of 

eifoat  CaacaaiWt  which  begins  above  Colchis  these  assertions.    Of  this  kind  in  Europe  are  tho 

•sotitbe  QaapNMi  aea ;  the  Pyrenean  moun-  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  ApeonfUes,  the  mounUina 

«SMitii  Mp«ra(e  Fjaance  from  Spain ;  and  the  of  Tyrol,  the  mountain  of  tbc  giants  in^Silesia,  the 

laKOBfntaios^ which  r^n  through  the  whole  Carpathian  mountains,  the  mountains  of  Saxony, 

^'           v.  ^  I  those  of  Norway,  &c.    In  .AsiawefindtheKipheau 

wviio  bare  surveyed  the  earth  in  geneml,  mountains.  Mount  Couca&os,  Mount  Taurus^  and 

aciScd  nature  on  a  ^rand  scale,  have  con-  Mount  Li banus :  in  Africa,  the  mountains  of  the 

's^;Sfeii>tnidc  with' ftdmi  ratio  a  and  astonish-  Moon;  and  in  America,  the  Apalachian  ffloun« 

^^  tf  tiie  sight  of  "siteh  majestic  eniiuen<:es,  tains  end  tlie  Andes  or  Cordilleras.    Many  of  thfr 

*^ciffii4iDg  )k<"di^rent  ways,  seem  to  rule  laltur  have  been  the  seats  of  volcanos. 

^ftpmn  i»f  tbe  globe,  and  which  present  to  2.  Another  kind  of  mountains  are  those  which 

^uolkr  a  spectacle  eqnaUy  magnificent  and  are  either  detached,  or  surrounded  with  groups  of 

I  ^K^-  in^tlv^   St  has  been  supposed  we  Kttlc  hills,  the  soil  of  which  is  heaped  up  in  dia« 

"(■ithte  «  aflSlitioii  of  the  important  pro-  order,  and  tbc  crust  gravelly  and  confusedly  arr 

%t|»iKaf:tj^j^iieaiion  of  the  world*  I'anged  together.  ,  These  are  truiicated«  or  have  a 

it^il^s^roq^E^/^evfEaii  kinds  of  mountains;  wide  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel  towards  the 

^ifictat^  tha^  <MW^  elevations  of  the  earth  summit,  and  which  are  composed  of,  or  surrounded 

^arf  aU^tb^  samq  qrigiq,  nor  date  their  com-  with,  heaps  of  calcined  and  half  vitrified  bodies, 

^iBSRU  fropi  ^^c  6a|ne  er^.  lava,  &c.    This  clas^i  of  mountains  appear  to.have 

^  TUm  mountains  which  form  a  chain,  and  been  formed  by  difii-rent  strata  raised  up  and  dis- 

"-:  are  tforetf^wit^  snow,  arc  considei'ed  as  charged  into  the  air,  upon  occasiou  of  the  eruption 

'(*>!  cr  aati^f^x  t!ii|.    'Htey  are  like  majestic  of  some  subterraneous  fire.    The  isles  of  Santoriq* 

]^b  seattcred  -Ml  the  surfiMe  of  the  globe,  Monte-Nuovo,  Mount  Etna,  Adam*js  Peak  in  the 

-'« rr^tfy  ext^e^l  tb^  other  mountains  in  height,  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Peak  of  Teaerifie  in.  the  Ca- 

twral,  \WAr-  elevation  «s  very  stiddeA,  and  nary  Islands,  and  many  otherst  have  been  formed 

'isrmtverykteep  and  difficult.    Their  shape  in  this  manner.    When  very  high  mountains  of 

"^  <^a  pynioid  Gipwnod  with  f harp  and  pro-  this  kind  are  eovered  with  sea^beils,  ve  mqy  coo- 

'^MekavOA^Bhieh  bo  verdure  is  to  be  seen,  sider  their  aaainita  as  ba%iog  once  constituted  a 

^Htthar%4ry,  mdU4»4nd  as  it  were  stripped  part  of  the  bottoas  of  the,  ocean»    A  nuq;ib^  of 

*'^<oi],  which  has  heen  washed  away  by  the  these  mountains  have  been  formed  ia  the  memory 

^S  ^vjWJUf^  present  40  awful  and  horrible  of  asan ;  and  pcesent  nothing  to  the  vicfv  but  dis- 

*^  Mimcient  to  impress  the  coldest  imagina-  ordered  ruins,  confaaed  masses » parti  heaped  toge* 

^^,^h  V^ivr.   _Thes^   primitive  moyntelns,  therin  the  greatest  ircegnlarityi  and  productions 

*-''i  9stoarsh  iM^'  eye^  and  where  wind  only  formed  by  eruptions  or  by  the  faUing  j^b  of  the 

^'^^  >te  coUemned  by  nafnre  to  perpetual  earth.  When  a  mountain  ef  this  kiod  is  connected 

'j%   Al  the  foot  of  them  we  frenueutly  find  with  the  land,  and  advancea  lisrther  into,  the  sea 

^^Me^Mid  whidiAgthan  when  we  ascend  than  the  adjoining  country,  it  is  ti^n.  termed  a 

r*ST^  %eigbtr    They  every  where  present  Cape,  Head,  or  Prooumtery ;  such  as  the  Cape  of 

ZT^'  catoa<les,  'frigbtlul  precipices,   and  Good  Hope  at  the  seuthsfn  extremity  of  Africa. 

"^  uBqfic    The  dispreialous  and .  excavations  Mountains  of  the  second  rank  are  commonly  more 

l^^^^^poad  with  the  qoAntity  of  water,  the  motion  easy  of  access.    Dr.  Haller  obaer\*fSt  thi^t  the  an- 

*^*M  is  nvqalefated  in  its  laU^  and  which  gle  formed  between  their  bane  a»i  their  deciivity 

'^'''MippfdnofB  a  total  sinking  or  an  incline-*  is  larger ;  that  they  have  ftwer  apringa  ;..aud  that 

^  ^4^  ifioaatain.    The  wrecks  to  be  found  at  their  plants  are  diflferent  from  those  of  .the  Alpa. 

'^i^f^^ji  9^^?t  *^^  ^^*  much  they  have  The  peasants  in  Swissedand,  he  tells  ,i|s«  .arf  ac- 

I^^EedlnQ)  t^  haod  of  time.    Nothing  meets  quainted  with  the  difiaienoe  beUnuLt  tjbese.twe 

^- Ve  ^pfsnormous  rocks,  heaped  in  confusion  kinds  of  mountains.                                     ^ .    , 

'^|!^^ek^tiichpri^entthe  approach  of  the  3.  Tho<e  rooanUins,  wbather  am^ed  in  a 

^^  '^Wttb  siimflalt»of  these  mountains  group  or  not,  the  earth  or  stone  of  .which  is  dis- 

^jyl  qgiyteili,  w  hifch  4»eenly  a  aeries  of  peaks  posed  in  strata  move  or  less  regular,  aqd  ooqsisting 

^l^'^^'lloliAl  IHittfMae  another^  the  promi-  of  one  or  more  eolotsrs  and  eobptanees,  ens  aup- 

|j^^iitQtoweiiedlditbMemalrSbaw#i:d  icoi  posed  tobepfodueedbyrtheienbitavecaaepQ^ted 

?'fMaiM»  iq|h(  AoMi|i|r>ckmds  whicl|  are.  slonlyai^  mdualiy  lur  -Ihe  w^ers,  o^by  soil 

y^'Mltndwai  <hi.  ik.^M^.jUie.  rugged  clifiTs  gained  at  the  tibae  of  great  fiGtods:    i^^  dkily  see 

y^Jte gBWiMliWjP W? l^V^  intrepidity  little  hills  formed  in  this  nkan i^er,  vthich  ai«.a1waya 

*  «&i  sad  Bttare  eidiUnts  a  pleture  of  ditordet'  ^  ai  sm&irfiefghr  oompaMa  wft^  ihisd  «flbe  ^^'^ 
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trrder,  snd  romi  \n  the  top,  or  eorered  with  votl  particalafcirciiinBtenieis  m^mty  pm¥t  oftbcr 
freqnently  fbrmioga  pretty  ilai  aod  extensive  sor-  feemff  to  be  a  suie  tittoT  tbe  opesation  oi 
fcce.  We  there  find  likewise  sand  and  heaps  of  generaA  eaose.  The  discovery  of  ootfomi  «| 
ronnd  pebbles,  Tike  such  as  have  becm  worn  by  the  aac«:s  is  tbeteroie  of  primory  Mtjjvortajtce  in  j 
fvoters.  The  internal  part  of  these  moautains  gical  retearchesk  In  tbe  pivsent  eieay  Jd 
consists  of  a  heap  of  strata  almost  horizontal,  and  coafioes  himself  to  the  invest  i^alioo  of  oue  ia$ 
containing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  shdis,  marine  of  tbjj^  sort,  namely,  tbe  in^^aahty  of  dec 
bodies,  and  fish-bones.  Although  these  mountains  whicti  tbe  sides  or  flanks  uf  mountaios  exhi 
.  formed  by  strata  sometimes  degenerate  into  little  every  part  of  the  globe  hitherto  earasniiied  ac 
fains,  and  even  become  almost  flat,  they  ahirays  in^  to  tbe  points  of  the  compass  to  which 
consist  of  an  immense  collection  of  fossils  of  differ-    face,  and  are  exposed^ 

ent  kinds,  in  great  preservation,  and  which  are        That  one  part  of  almost  every  lit^b  moui\ 

pretty  easily  detached  from  their  earthy  bed  whe-  or  hill  is  steeper  than  another*   could    not    I 

tber  harder  or  softer.    These  fossils,  consisting  of  <*8caped  tbe  notice  of  any  person  who  ha*J 

marine  shells  intermixed  and  confounded  with  versed  such  mountains;  but  that    nattire  iit 

beapsoforicanizcd  bodies  of  another  species,  pre-  formation  of  such  declivities  had  any  regard 

sent  a  picture  uf  astonishing  disorder,  and  give  in-  difiereut  aspects  or  points  of  the  eomivass,  s«'! 

diibitabk  indications  that  some  extraordinary  and  to  have  been  first  remarked    by    the    celebrc; 

violent  current  has  confounded  and  accumubted  in  Swedish  geologist  Mr.  Tilas,  in  the  sad  vof.  of  I 

the  greatest  disorder  and  precipitation  foreign  sub-  Memoirs  of  Stockholm  for  1760.      Neiclier  Xt 

stances  and  shells  of  various  kinds.    These,  re-  nius,  Lulolpb,  nor  Bufibn  in  his  Natural  Hist  1 

moved  from  their  natural  and  original  place,  by  published  in  X74S,  have  noticed  this  reoiarka 

their  union  form  an  elevation  and  a  mountain,  circumstance. 

which  are  in  fact  nothing  but  a  composition  of  the        The  observation  of  Tilas  hoirever  relates  only 

wrecks  of  bodies  formerly  organized.    All  these  the  extreme  ends,  and  not  to  the  O^akt  of  mou  | 

phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  most  of  these  tains;  with  respect  to  ibe  former,   be  remark 

monotsios  chiefly  owe  their  origin  to  the  sea,  that  the  steepest  declivity  always  faces  that  pa 

which  once  covered  some  parts  of  our  continent,  of  the  country  where  the  land  lies  loivest,  and  tl 

DOW  left  dry  by  its  retreat.    (According  to  the  gentlest  that  psrt  of  the  country  where  the  lat 

principles  of  this  system,  Anaxarcbos  explained  lies  highest,  and  that  in  the  southern  and  eastei 

the  formation  of  the  mountains  oiP  Lampsacus.)  Tn  parts  of  Sweden  they  consequently  Ace  the  1  ' 

these  mountains  we  likewise  find  wood,  prints  of  and  S.E.  nnd  in  the  northern  the  \¥.     The  csset  ' 

plants,  strata  of  clay,  mart,  and  chalk,  diff<  rent  tial  partof  this  observation  extends  therefore  on^  ' 

l>eds  of  stone  succeeding  one  another,  such  as  slate,  to  the  general  elevation  or  depression  of  the  couo 

marble  which  is  often  full  of  soa-shells,  lime^one  tr}*,  and  not  to  the  bearings  of  these  declivities, 
-which  appears  to  be  wholly  formed  from  the  wreck        The  discovery  that  the  drfferent  d^sclivities  of  tb/  ' 

of  shells,  plaster-stohe,  entire  strata  of  ochre,  and  flanks  of  mountains  bear  an  invariable  relation  U  ' 

lieds  of  bitumen,  mineral  salt,  and  alnm.  their  difi*erent  aspects,  seems  to  hare  been  first  > 

The  strata  of*monniarns  which  are  lower  and  of  published  by  Mr.  Bei^man  in  hi's  physical  descrip-  1 

a  recent  date,  or  formed  by  recent  accidents,  some-  tion  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  seeond  edition  ap-   1 

times  appear  to  rest  upon,  or  to  take  their  rise  peared  in  1773.  He  there  remarked,  that  in  moon- 

from,  the  sides  of  primitive  moimtains  which  they  tains  that  extend  finom  N.  to  S.  the  western  flank 

surround,  and  of  which  they  in  some  measure  forin  is  the  steepest,  and  the  eastern  the  gentlest    And    1 

the  first  steps  in  the  ascent;  and  they  end  by  be-  that  in  mountains  which  run  E.  and  W.  the  south-    1 

ing  insensibly  .lost  in  tbe  plains.    With  respect  to  em  declivity  is  the  steepest  and  the.  northern  the    : 

tbe  irregulaHty  of  some  strata  in  recent  moun->  gentlest,  vol.  2d.  §  187. 

tains,  it  is  owing  to  violent  and  sudden  inunda-        This  assertion  he  grounds  on  the  obser\'ations 

lions,  to  torrents,  and  to  local  revolutions  which  related  in  his  first  vol.  §  32,  namely,  that  1°  in 

have  produced  angles,  leaps,  and  sinkings  down  of  Scandinavia  the  Suevoberg  mountains  that  run  N. 

the  strata,    dee  Gcolooy.  and  S.  separating  Sweden  from  Norway,  the  west- 

A  very  ittgenloos  writer,  Br.  Ririvan,  has  lately  em  or  Norwegian  sides  are  the  steepest,  and  tbe 

published  an  interesting  essay  on  the  declivities  of  eastern  or  Swedish  the  most  moderate,  tbe  vertica- 

mountains,  from  which  we  present  our  reader  A  lity  or  steepness  of  the  former  being  to  that  of  the 

with  tbe  following  observations :  latter  as  40  or  50  to  4  or  s. 

Among  the  various  causes  to  whose  activity  the        idly.  That  the  Alps  are  steeper  on  their  western 

planet  we  inhabit  owes  its  present  wonderfolly  di-  and  southern  sides  than  on  tbe  eastern  and  north- 

versified  appearance,  some  uiidoutrtedly  exerted  ern.  1 

their  influence  from  its  very  origin,  and  others  at        $6\y.   That  in  America  the  Cordelieres  are      , 

subsequent  periods ;  of  these  last  one  at  least,  steeper  on  the  western  side,  which  faces  tbe  Paci«       , 

namely,  the  Noachian  deluge,  was  universal  in  its  fie  Ocean,  than  on  the  eastern.    But  he  does  not       , 

operation,  while  the  eflects  of  many  more  were  notice  a  fow  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  partico/ar       , 

partial  and  local,  such  as  those  resultiog  from  cases  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
earthquakes,  volcanos,  particular  inundations,  ice.        Buffon,  in  tbe  first  vol.  of  his  Epochs  of  Nstnre 

In  a  general  survey  of  ti>e  globe,  it  is  only  to  published  in  1778,  p.  185,  is  tlie  next  who  notJcej 

Ceral  causes,  whose  operation  was  universal,  the  general  prevalenee  of  this  phenomenon,  as  fsr 

t  our  attention  can  be  directed ;  the  efRfcts  of  as  relates  to  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 

partial  causes  being  tbe  proper  objiects  of  tbe  geo*  mountains  that  extend  from  north  to  south,  but  he       | 

fogical  history  of  those  countries  that  were  parti*  Is  silent  with  respect  to  the  north  and  sooth  lidet        ^ 

cutarly  sflfected  by  them.  of  the  monstains  that  run  from  east  to  weit;  oay» 

But  to  distinguish  causes  of  the  former  clasa  hedoesnotseemtohavehadajnsteomprsbeasioB        ^ 

ttom  those  wliose  operation  was  more  confined,  it  of  this  phenomenon,  for  be  considers  it  cQigoifitly        ^ 

!i  necessary  to  discover  some  character  t^  which  trith  the  generri  dip  of  the  regions  in  which  thcM        ^ 

their  effects  '>cally  be  discerned.  mountains  exist,  llivis  he  tells  us,  vol.  iit,  p.  i^^        | 

Novrag^  ,  or  afrsementiii  191116  that  in  all  contlntnli  the  general' deeltrity,  takiof        ^ 
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fita^naait  of  nmifllaiiu,  Is  always  nore  tn  179^^,  the  celebrated  t»TeVer  and  ciremiQui- 

laatkaotmi  tbsn  on  the  castera  side ;  ri^ator,  John  Reiohold  Foster,  published  a  geo- 

mm  laaH.  sf  tke  ctein  of  the  Coid^lieres  is  logicat  tract  irtticfa  merits  so  nrach  more  atteatioo, 

maafftttbe  a<t<teiu  shores  than  to  the  east*  as  all  the  facts  were  either  obsepred  by  himself,  or 

r  3  (Ms  vhidi  ditwiiis  tbe  whole  length  of  related  to  him  by  the  immediate  observers,    la 

r'-.hacbeCipeof  Good  Hope  to  tbe  moniio  this  he  states  as  a  ikct  uniTersally  observed,  that 

r?  i^  8faoe,  k  ueaici ,  1»  says,  to  the  west-  the  sonth  and  sonth-east  sides  of  almost  every 

•^  u  s  te  essterai  aeas;  of  this  howerer  he  mountain  are  steep,  but  that  the  north  and  north- 

i^K'ma  fgDorant,  m»  that  tract  of  ooantry  west  sides  are  gently  covered  and  connected  witk 

:-4'^c*a.  secondary  strata  in  whrcb  organic  remains  abound, 

TWvMMs  which  ran  from  Ospe  Comorin  which  he  illustrates  by  various  instances,  some  of 

c-rr  t^vaioaala  of  India  are,  he  says,  much  which  have  been  already,  and  others  will  presently 

M*>'«fta  on  tb«  Oistthan  on  the  west ;  h<  be  mentioned* 

^'^SBst  the  eontrary,  as  the  fact  is  evi-  At  present  this  fact  attracts  the  greatest  atten^ 

T'lifi  M  ha  statba  it  in  the  Id  vol.  p.  195 ;  tion,  being  obviously  connected  with  tbe  original 

'aft^ridif  as  may  be  observed  in  islands  structure  of  the  globe,  and  clearly  proving  that 

^raAs^wBfA  hi  looontains.  mountains  are  not  mere  fortuitous  eruptions  un- 

''»vlab)ecirc*omstflnoe  of  mountains  was  connected  with  transactions  on  the  surface  of  the 

^jciBitf  99  little  noticed,  that  in  179a  the  earth,  as  has  of  late  been  confidently  advanced. 

^/ae«oHleat  accoant  of  the  territory  of  We  shall  now  state  the  principal  observations 

•^s  Boftemim  tells  as  he  had  made  an  ob-  relative  to  this  •object,  that  have  been  made  ia-diU 

'^^v^idi  he  had  n^ver  met  with  in  an)''  ph  y-  feren  t  parts  of  the  world. 
"^wnfticD  of  the  earth,  nsimely,  that  tbe 

'.  tefitiiy  of  all  noantains   was  much  In  Europt^ 

^tetbe  northern,  which  he  proves  by  in-  j.  The  mountains  that  sepamte  Sweden  fitNii 

*-&s  CRgeMrt^a  of  Saxony,  the  Pyrenees,  Norway  extend  from  noith  to  south,  their  wesCem 

^ariiiif  of  Switserlaml,  Savoy,  Cariothia,  iides  arc  steep  and  the  eastern  gentle,   i.  Bcqgim 

"^  %nvia,  the  Carpathian  and  Mount  Hae-  Erde  Bescbreib.  p.  157. 

^^  7«te7,  3,  Bergm.  Jour.  1792,  p.  385,  in  2.  The  Carpathian  mountains  run  from  E.  to  W* 

'-'■  their  southern  sides  towards  Hungary  are  ateef^ 

''^'Hkhtt0c^o^,pd)lishcdini787,p.9O,  their  northern  towards  PoUmd  moderate,  Foster, 

- '  sat  partially  me n tioned  this  circumstance,  §  46. 

"t^tbattheeaatem  declivities  of  all  moon-  3,  Dr.  Walker,  professor  of  natural  hisioiyat 

'>*•  BftTh  eentler  and  more  thickly  covered  Edinburgh,  observed  that  the  coasts  and  hills  of 

'*«»4ary  strata,  and  to  a  greater  height,  Scotland  are  steeper  and  hij^her  on  the  western 

^^  Vetera  flanks,  which  he  instances  in  tbe  side  than  on  the  eastern ;    Jamison's  Minsnlogir 

^  'i  koA  VoTwegtan  mountains,  the  Alps,  the  of  Shetland,  p.  3.    However,  Jamison  observ«d# 

'B^  tbe  Appenine  and  Ouralian  mountains ;  that  the  south  side  of  the  isle  of  Arran  is  the  low- 

'>  •fcdifitres  bearing  a  southern  or  northern  est,  and  the  north  side  the  highest,  p.  5 1. 

^^  4ms  not  mention.  4.  The  mountains  of  Wales  are  gentle  on  th« 

^)Hffie,  ra  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Theory  of  the  eastern  and  steep  on  the  western  sides. 

"I  <if  viiich  the  second  edition  appeared  in  ^.  The  mountains  of  Parthery,  in  theconnlycf 

'  ^s«^  whieh  abounds  in  excellent  observa-  Mayo,  are  steep  on  tbe  western  side. 

*>'•  3^1;  prodoces  nnmeions  instances  of  the  5.  The  mountains  which  separate  Saxooy  frona 

'^y  of  the  eastern  and  western  declivities,  Bohemia  descend  gently  on  the  Saxon  or  nortbem 

^''^i^tiiyof  the  northern  and  southern,  whoso  gjje,  but  are  steep  on  the  Bohemian  or  sovthem 

"**»  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed,  but  side;  Cbarpent,  p.  75-    The  southern  declivity  it 

|**i«  I  remark  which  we  have  not  seen  else-  to  the  northern  as  six  to  two,  ad  Befgm«  Jouni. 

'"^  ttm  Uk  coasts  of  diflbrent  countries  pre-  1791,  p.  384  and  385. 

'^^aHv  declivities.  7.  The  mountains  which  separate  Silesia  fnm 

'  ^  R»id  to  eastern  and  western  aspects,  he  Bohemia  run  nearly  /rom  £.  to  W.  yet  are  stcepct 

-'  V  &  dtfierent  law  has  obtained  in  Africa  on  the  northern  or  Silesian  side  than  on  the  oppo- 

'^^^vlMfa  has  been  observed  in  other  coun-  site  Bohemian;  Assemanni  Silesia,  335.     Sucii 

^_^  ift  that  vast  peninsula  he  imagines  the  branches  as  run  from  N.£.  to  S.W.have  their  weat^ 

^^lifitica  of  mountains  are  the  steepest,  ^rn  covered  with  primordial  strata,  and  eonwi 

^»tttern  the  gentlest.    Of  this  however  he  quently  less  steep;  4.  Kcw  Roa.  p.  ijy. 

|^<»  other  proof,  than  that  tbe  greatest  rivers  g.  llie  Meissener  in  Hessia  is  steeper  oa  the  Ni 

j^J^«i  the  western  side :  this  proof  seems  and  £.  sides  which  iace  the  Warn,  than  on  the 

?^^)a9,  if  mouoUins  be  situated  for  inland,  south  and  western;  i.  Bergm.  Jouro.  1789,  p.  »7a. 

^  nven  may  flow  indiscriminately  from  any  9.  The  mountains  of  the  Halts  and  Hahiettta* 

J*^>  voA  sometimes  few  rivers  flow  even  wald  are  steep  on  the  sooth  and  gentle  ok  the 

^^Mi  whose  descent  is  most  moderate,  for  noithem  sides,  Foster,  §  46. 

^  ^, from  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  of  10.  The  Pyrenees,  which  run  from  fi»  to  W.  aie 

^^^  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  two  of  the  greatest  steeper  on  the  southern  or  Spaaish  side;  Caito- 

'^ ''  Oennsny,  take  their  course  fitom  the  nieres,  XUI. 

^«^,  the  flfst  of  the  Bohemian  and  the  n.  The  mountains  of  Crim  Tartary  ai<e  gntle 

«,  JJ^MorsTtan  mbunuins,  which  yet  are  on  the  northern  aadatecy  on  the  eouthcm  sidcii 

l^^:  M>ny  originate  from  lakes,  as  the  Foster,  ibid. 

/**  »ith  Qs;   many  take  such  a  winding  . 

^'^  ^an  s  bare  knowlodge  of  the  place  of  ■"«  -»»«• 

1^  7^ii<|«saenient  ft  k  lYnpossible  to  judge  1%,  .The  Ourds,  w^kh  stretch  firan  N.  t»  fi« 

(^.^■^^ft  moontain  they  issue,  if  from  are  far  steeper  on  the  westera  th«n<m  the  soaihcss 


<'^    cQQrR  at  most  discovers  the  depression    sides ;  Herman  Ge^UgWt  F*  9R»  wtd  fld  Ufal  Bat» 
S***  twti  tftttt  oonntty.  cbreib.  p.  389. 
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xj.  The  mountain  of  Armenic  to  the  west  of  periods  it  mntt  have  been  impregntted,  tb  cryidl- 

the  Ouralt  is  steep  on  its  £.  and  M.  sides,  but  gentle  lixe  or  be  deposiied  on  these  eistein  -Bmks,  led 

on  the  southern  and  western;    x.  Pallas  Yoy.  particularly  on  those  of  Che  highest  nUNinauos,  for 

p.  277.  over  the  lower  it  conld  easily  pass;  these  deposoQw 

14.  The  Aluischan  mountains  are  steep  on  thcic  being  inceasantly  repeated  at  heights  gfidgafly  di- 
southern  and  western  sides,  but  gentle  on  the  north-  ninishing  as  ihc  le«i  of  the  watf  rt  gndaally  low- 
ern  and  eastern ;  Foster,  ibid,  and  Herman  9d.  Uial  ered,  must  have  rendered  the  eastern  dedivitia  n 
Beschreib.  p.  390,  in  the  note,  descent  gentle,  gradual,  and  modeiate,  while  Ac 

15.  So  also  are  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  3d.  wesum  sides  receiving  no  such  accctstoss  frcm 
Schrift.  Bcrl.  GeseUch.  47 1.  depositions,  must  have  remained  steep  and  cmq. 

16.  The  mountains  of  Kamskatska  are  steep  on  Again,  the  primaeval  mountains  that  run  fn^n 
the  eastern  sides,  Pallas,  i  Act.  Petropol.  1777,  E.  to  W,  by  opposing  a  similar  resistance  toihe 
p.  43.  course  of  the  waters  fmm  M.  Xit  S.  matt  have  000 

17.  The  Ghauts  in  the  Indian  penimula  arc  sioncd  similar  depositions  on  the  northern  si^of 
•teep  on  the  western  sides.  these  mountains  against  which  these  waten  hn- 

18.  The  mountains  of  Syria  which  run  from  N.  pinged,  and  thus  smoothed  them. 

to  S.  skirling  the  Mediterranean,  are  said  to  be        Where  mountains  intersect  each  otha  in  to  ob- 

steeper  on  the  wcsicra  side  facing  the  Mcdiicr-  liquc  direction,  the  N.  E.  side  of  one  range  bfit? 

ranean;  4.  La  Metherie,  p.  380.  contiguous  to  the  S,  W.  flanks  of  another  ijb«, 

there  the  afBuz  of  adventitious  partidei  oo  tbe 

/*  Amenctt.  north-east  side  of  the  one  must  have  fttqocalr 

*  The  Cordelieres  run  from  N.  to  S.  their  western  extended  to  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  other,  psrticoUTlv 

flanks  towards  the  Pacific  are  steep,  their  eastern  if  that  afflux  were  strong  and  copioas;  thus  tb< 

descend  gradually.  Erzgebirge  of  Saxony,  which  run  Ctom  W.oE. 

In  Guiana  there  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  that  have  their  N.  E.  sides  contiguous  to  theS.W.ude 

ton  from  R.  to  W.  their  southem  flanks  are  steep,  of  the  Riesengebirge  that  separate  Silesia  frco  Bo> 

their  northern  gentle;  Voyages  de  Condamine,  hemia,  and  hence  these  latter  are  covered  with  the 

p.  140.  same  beds  of  gneiss,  &c.  as  the  northern  sides  ol 

To  assign  the  causes  of  this  almost  universal  al-  the  Saxon,  and  thereby  are  rendered  taooth  ami 

lotment  of  unequal  declivities  to  opposite  points,  gentle  comparatively  to  the  opposite  side,  vbich 

and  why  the  greatest  are  directed  to  the  west  and  being  sheltered,  remains  steep  and  abrupt,  vhtch 

south,  and  the  gentlest  on  the  contrary  to  the  east  explains  the  seventh  observation, 
and  north,  it  is  necessary  to  consider.  The  causes  here  assigned  explain  why  thccoT«* 

t.  That  all  mounuins  were  formed  while  covers  ing  of  adventitious  strata  on  the  highest  fnoQatzim 

cd  with  water.  is  generally  thinnest  at  the  greatest  height,  and 

3.  That  the  earth  was  universally  covered  with  thickest  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  for  ^ 

water  at  two  diflcrent  xras,  that  of  the  creation,  and  bulk  of  the  water  that  contained  the  adventititia 

that  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  particles  being  proportioned  to  its  depth,  snd  tbe 

3.  That  in  the  first  aera  we  must  distinguish  two  mass  of  earthy  particles  with  which  it  wasch»?d 
di&rent  periods,  that  which  preceded  the  appear-  being  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  water  that  coo- 
ante  of  dry  land,  and  that  which  succeeded  the  uined  them,  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  height  of  wiicf 
creation  of  fish,  but  before  the  sea  had  been  reduced  gradually  decreased,  the  depositions  from  it  00  i^s 
nearly  to  its  preseet  level ;  during  the  former,  the  higher  paru  of  the  mountains  must  have  been  let^ 
primxval  mountains  were  formed,  and  during  the  copious  than  on  the  lower,  where  they  nost  hau 
last,  most  of  the  secondary  mountains  and  strata  been  oftener  repeated. 

were  formed.  Hence,  2.  granitic  mountains,  generally  the  ooit 

4.  That  all  mountains  extend  either  from  E.  to  ancient,  frequently  have  their  northern  or  castas 
W.  or  from  N.  to  S.  or  in  some  intermediate  direc-  sides  covered  with  strata  of  gxieiss  or  mtcacec°| 
tion  between  these  cardinal  points,  which  need  not  shistus,  and  this  often  with  argillite,  or  prima«« 
be  particularly  mentioned  here,  as  the  same  species  sand-stone,  or  lime-stone,  these  beins  eiihcr  a 
e€  reasoning  must  be  applied  to  them  as  to  those  somewhat  later  fotmacion  or  longer  suspeodibK  i^ 
to  whose  aspect  they  approach  most.  water.  ^. 

These  preliminary  circumstances  being  noticed,        Hence,  3.  different  species  of  stone  ate  o^t^  ^"^ 

we  are  next  to  observe  that  during  the  first  aera,  at  different  heights  of  the  same  flank  of  a  ido^ 

this  Tast  mass  of  water  moved  in  two  general  di-  tain,  according  as  the  water  which  conveTcd  tMss 

sections,  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  the  one  species  happened  to  be  diflerenily  impregnstra  1 

from  R*  to  W.  which  needs  not  to  be  proved,  being  difTcrent  heights ;  during  its  first  era  its  ^P^^'^^f^ 

the  course  of  tkles  which  still  continue,  but  were  formed  the  primitive  stony  masses,  but  alter  rn 

in  that  ocean  necessarily  stronger  and  higher  than  creation  of  fish,  lime-stone,  sond-stooe,  farciHtt^* 

at  present:  the  other  from  N.  to  S.  the  water  tend-  and  secondary  argUlites,  in  which  piscine  <^^^ 

ing  to  those  vast  abysses  then  formed  in  the  vicinity  are  found,  were  deposited.    But  during  the  secotta 

of  the  south  pole,  as  shewn  in  my  former  essays,  sra,  viz.  that  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  by  '5'^J^ 

Before  either  motion  could  be  propagated,  a  consi-  the  violence  and  irregularity  of  its  'SS*****^"/^ 

4etmble  rime  must  have  elapsed.  depositions  were  more  miscellaseoos  and  are  fw 

Now  the  primseval  mountains  formed  at  the  at  tlie  greatest  heighu;  yet  in  geneiaJ  j^'^^^. 

commencement  of  the  first  era,  and  before  this  well  be  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  Isao  ^ 

double  direction  of  the  waters  took  place,  must  have  nnals,  or  of  vegetables,  or  of  both,  ^^^^z^^J^o^ 

opposed  «  considerable  obstacle  to  the  motion  of  sent  in  their  strata  (or  at  least  by  the  '^''V'^ 

that  fluid  in  the  sense  that  crossed  that  of  the  di-  of  vegetables  which  they  bear)  is  these  ■^'^JfL 

section  of  these  mountains.    Thus  the  mountains  been  conveyed  after  the  earth  bad  been  la^  ^ 

that  stretch  from  N.  to  S.  must  have  oppo«ed  the  But  mountains  regularly  stratified  bearing  s^  ^ 

motion  of  the  waters  from  |C.  to  W.  this  opposition  mains,  for  instance  the  carbonilierotts,  ^^'^q]. 

dimhuahing  the  motion  of  that  fluid  dispcned  it  to  deemed  to  have  been  formed  in  a  period  so  ton  ^ 
the  cMthypaftiBlos  with  which  In  those  earl/    tuous.    ]>ari«g  this  deluge  the  tnt^^ '''^ 
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4tfeesit  co«ne«  pioctediog  «^  fint  from  sooth  to  tmt  equally  fictiriouc,  as  De  Luc  has  well  shewn, 

north,  aa4  aftcfwanb  iQ  both  Opposite  directtoDs.  Whereas  since  the  general  motioii  of  the  s'  a  i^  from 

Heooe*  and  from  yaruHis  costingent  Ideal  causes,  £.  to  W.  if  the  erosion  were  of  cither  side  it  should 

as  partial  inuDdacions,  cMSbqaakn/Tolcanoa,  the  rather  be  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  we^trm ;  be* 

erosion  of  liTcrs^  the  cIs^kIoo  of  strata,  dttintigra-  sides,  if  the  gentle  declivities  of  the  eastern  sides  of 

con,  the  dismptioo  of  f^  lofty  mounds  by  which  mountains  arose  from  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea, 

ouay  lakes  w«fe  ancientl^e  heoir^ed  in,  several  the  petrifactions  of  (he  secondary  mountains  thua 

chaoses  were  produced  in  paftieolar  ebuntiies  that  formed  should  consist  of  such  shell-fish  as  mhabit 

oaysc  fifsi  a«gb<  appear,  ihoiigb  in  reality  they  shallow  seas  or  shores,  whereas  they  consist  chiefly 

are  not«ea6^ptkms  to  the  opantions  of  the  general  of  those  called  pelagicae,  which  inhabit  the  greatest 

caoses  ab«ady<«taied4  depths. 

Thw  the  movintaiat  of  Kamskattka  had  their  With  respect  to  the  eastern  and  western  declivi- 
eastera  flasks  torn  and  readeiad  abrupt  by  the  ir-  ties,  Mr.  Bergman's  account  of  the  origin  of  their 
xupUoa'ai  the  general  deluge*  probably  accompa-  inequality  agrees  exactly  with   mine,   2,  Bergm. 
mcdbj  earthauakes.  And  thus  the  Meissener  had  Efdeklotet  $  183  and  187,  but  he  fails  in  account- 
its  E.  and  K-  nanka  undermined  by  the  river  Warra,  ing  for  the  inequality  of  the  northern  and  southern* 
as  Werner  has  shewn;  thus  the  eighth  and  six-  for  he  supposes  the  course  of  the  water  to  tend 
tecBth  observations  ate  accounted  for,  as  is  the  equally  from  both  poles  towards  the  squator,  which 
thiTttcntb,  bythe  vast  inundations  so  frequent  !n  would  render  the  depositions  equal  on  both  sides, 
Ihisoonatryf  f  Pallas,  ph  17a,  which  undermined  or  which  is  contrary  to  observation. 
coffrodedits£.oide,  while  the  western  were  smooth-  Mountains    (Height  of).      See  Baro* 
cd  by  ihe  catcucotM  depositions  from  the  numerous  meter. 
lireis  ■  i«  vkiMty.  Mountains  (White),    See  New  Hamp- 

Heact%  4»«  we  aae  why  cm  diffierent  sides  of  lofty  shire 

aauMm4iffiircnt.speeir4i  of  amnes  are  found,  as  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  a  chain  of 

Padas  anHStuaanmhave  <terved,  9  Saun.  §  981,  mountains  in  Africa,  extending  themselves  be- 

aqfcniuHiiiifii  -wbick  Saussnre  imav^med  almost  »^^..,    ak..«;«u  ..wi  itr^..^Jfo»».^    •^-i   ,« 

toaphoble.  hot  which  Dolomieu  has  since  hap-  *^*?"  ^^^'^'^  "T  M°?°*"?^«P«/  *"^.J!- 

fily«^d,  by  shewing  that  the  correm  which  «tving  the  above  denomination  from  their 

coBtej^  £|»  calcareous  substances  to  the  north-  5'^^  ncight. 

ctT^eassm,  and  north-ctstem  sides  of  the  Alps,  for  Mountains    OF    the   Lions,  also    m 

xoKaMx,  was  atopped  by  the  height  of  these  moun-  Africa,  divide  Nigritia  from  Guinea,  and  ex« 

^msy  aaiikntf  prerented  from  conveying  them  to  tend  as  far  as  Ethiopia.    They  were  styled  by 

the  smtliflBsideb  vnd  thus  the  north-eastern  sides  the  ancients  the  mountains  of  God,  on  apcount 

wciB  aoMiiKd  mote  gonde  than  the  opposite,  3.  of  their  being  greatly  subject  to  thunder  and 

^v MiotM.^p»  4tSt  conformably  to  the  theory  here  lightning. 

^^           ^              . ,  ,     .^                 ...  Mountain  of  Forty-davs,  a  monn- 

..  ^I!*'^'  ^^^  "^'r"*  lofty  ridges  run  parallel  t^in  of  Jadea,  situated  in  the  plain  of  Jericho 

^1*^  m"!!??^^?^*^^*^'*"  \w'5*  to  the  north  of  that  city.     According  to  the 

esiemal  sbottld  intercept  the  depositions  that  do  auu^  hji^  •  ••   j       •  ^-J^    au^            K    e-^- 

»>tsarmomit  them,  and  thus  U^e  the  internal  ^^^*  ^^'/"  '  description    the  summit  of  it  1. 

ndges  steep  on  both  sides.  covered  neither  with  shrubs,  turf,  nor  earth  ; 

Hence,  6.  low  granitic  or  other  primitive  hills  "  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  solid  mass  of 

arc  frequently  uncovered  by  adventitious  strata  on  white  marble,  the  surface  of  which  is  become 

all  sides,  as  at  Phanet  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  or  yellow  by  the  injuries  of  the  air. 

are  oovered  on  all  sides;  the  impregnated  waters  Mo^UNTain.  a.  (monianus,  Lalin.)  Found 

either  easily  passing  over  them,  or  stagnating  upon  on  the  mountains  j  pertaining  to  tlie  mountains  j 

tbem,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  growing  on  the  mountains  {Shahpeare). 

•*i?«*'!»^*^?*«*^«'t  met  with.  MouNTAiK-ASH,inbouny.  SeeSoRBUS, 

^I^JT!^V^^*^''ln^^'''^t'^''''u'''^.  Mount AiN-BLUE,  in  mineralogy.     Set 

ticcd  both  by  Buffon  and  Bergman,  but  neither  of  Qypj^^yM                                               ®'  .    . 

them  have  deduced  from  it  the  true  explanation  of  tu^tt »,....»«««*«-  »      «.«  a  «  «t ««  0 %* 

the  phenomena  of  which  we  here  treat:  Buffon  Mountain-BUTTER.     Sec  Alvmen. 

aitributea  the  formation  ofsecondary  mountains  to  MOUNTAIN-CORK,  m  mineralogy.      ScQ 

deposition  or  sediments  from  the  sea  after  the  ex-  Asbestos. 

wence  of  fish,  i.  Epotjucs,  p.  143,  in  Bvo.  which  MouNTAiN-PL AX,  m  mineralogy.     Sea 

he  say*  invested  the  bases  of  mountains  without  Asbestos. 

noticing  any  distinction  of  sides,  p.  144  and  170.  MountaiN-GREEn,  in  mineralogy.^  Sea^ 

He  thinks  tlicfle  sediments  were  equally  conveyed  Cuprum. 

fiom  both  poles  towards  the  equator,  for  it  is  the  Mountain-leathKR,     in     mineralogy. 

equatorial  regions  that  he  chinks  those  mighty  ca-  See  Asbestos.                                              '   1 

vowopened,  •nwwds which  the  primitive  ocean  MouNTAiN-wooD,  in  mineralogy.     Ser 

Wis  impetaously  borne  and  in  which  it  was  in-  Asbestos 

^:^'SJi'i!'i:^.^i  t^eSitrm'it ,  r-"?tt'^i^^?*  '•  ^'r  rr,fv 

the  nofihem  sides  of  mountains,  which  is  contrary  I  ^n  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  {Bentley), 

to  theobscfved  facts.    His  explanation  of  the  east-  ^'  CiJtl^^A.  ^t^^^^^ '?  '"®*^^  (Milton). 

em  and  western  declmties  is  defective  and  errone-  .  MO'UNTAlNET.  s.  (from  mountain,}  A. 

o>a«  for  heattrihtktes  the  abruptness  of  the  western  hillock ;  a  small  mount  (Sidney), 

>idcs  10  the  eioaioa  of  the  coasts  on  that  side  (an  MOhJNTAINOUS.  a,  (from  tnountain^y 

CMiimi  tet  esista  only  in  fancy!  atfid  the  smooth-  1.  Hilly;    full  of  mounuios  {Burnei)..     9. 

Q8stofd]ecaMRiiiotheggadaal<fesertionandr&>  Large  as  mountains;  huge  (Prwr^    3.  !»»• 

^r!f  *••••»<>»* «•»!  ^  184  «n«  i3Si  «  re*  habrOng  mounuios  {Bocob). 

VQLb  Yli«  p 
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MO'UNTAINOUSNESS.  s.  State  ofbeing  deceased  does  enjov ;  and  purple  or  violet,  nr- 

fuN  of  mnnn tains  (Brerewood).  row  on  the  one  sirfe,  and  hope  on  the  other,  u 

MCyUNTANT.  a.  {moniant,  Fr.)  Rising  beinz  a  mixture  of  black  and  bhie. 

on  hish  (Shukspeare),  JVlouRNiNG,  among  the  ancients,  wai  ex* 

MO'UNTEIBANK.  i.  (jnontare  in  banco,  pressed  various  ways.    Amongst  the  Jew-s.oQ 

Italian.)   1.  A  doctor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  the  death  of  their  relations  or  mti mate  friends, 

the  market,  and  boasts  his  infallible  remedi'is  grief  or  mourning  was  signified  by  weeping, 

and  cures  {Hudihras).     2.  Any  boastful  and  tearing  their  clothes,  smiting  their  breasts,  or 

false  pretender  (tSAa^5.).  tearing  them  with  their  nails,  pulHogorrat. 

To  Mo'uNTEBANK.  V.  fl.  (from  the  nnun.)  ting  on  their  hair  and  beards,  walking softir, 

To  cheat  by  false  boasts  or  pretences  iShak-  i.  e.  bare-foot,  lying  upon  the  ground,  faMioi;, 

speare).  or  eating  upon  the  ground.     They  kept  tiiem* 

MO'UNTENANCE.  *.  Amount  of  a  thing  selves  close  shut  up  in  their  houses,  coverrf 

in  S))ace  :  obsolete  (Spenser).  their  faces,  and  i^bstained  from  all  work,  even 

MO'UNTER.  5.  (from  mount.)   One  that  reading  the  law»  and  saying  their  usual  prayers, 

mounts  (Drayton),  They  neither  dressed   themselves,  nor  made 

MO'UNTY.  s.  (monUe,  French.)  The  rise  their  beds,  nor  shaved  themselves,  nor  cut  iheit 

of  a  hawk  {Sidney).  nails,  nor  went  into  the  bath,  nor  salutnl  inv 

To  MOURN.  V.  n.  (mufinan,  Saxon.)     1.  body  :  so  that  sulkiness  seems  to  have  been  an 

Tusrieve;  to  be  sorrowful  (Bacon),     S.  To  indication  of  sorrow;  anddirtiness,  of  distress, 

weai  the  habit  of  sorrow  (Pope).    3.  To  pre-  The  time  of  mourning  among  the  Jews  was 

serve  appearance  of  grief  (Samuel).  generally  seven  days :  though  this  was  len^rb- 

7o  Mourn,  v.  a.  1.  To  grieve  for;  to  la-  ened  or  shortened  according  tocircumstaiKts; 

ment  (Addison),    S.  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  but  thirty  days  were  thought  sufficient  opori 

manner  (Miiton),  the  severest  occasions.    The  different  |)eri"«U 

MOURNE.  s.  (mome,  Fr.)  The  round  end  of  the  time  of  mourning  required  diffcnrnt  de- 

of  a  staff;  the  part  of  a  lance  to  which  the  grees  of  grief,  and  different  tokens  of  it 

•teel  part  is  fixed  (Sidney),   .  The  Greeks,  on  the  death  of  friends, «Howd 

JNfCyURNER.  f.  (from  mourn.)  1.  One  that  their  sorrow  by  secluding  themselves  frota  tU 

mourns;  one  that  grieves  (Shaksp.).    £.  One  gaiety,  entertainments,  games,  public 8i)lmui- 

who  follows  a  funeral  in  black  (Dryden).    3.  ties,  the  enjoyment  of  wine,  and  thedeli)(bt$ 

Something  used  at  funerals  (£)rycifeii).  of  music.     They  sat  in  gloomy  and  solitary 

MO'URNFUL.  a.,  (mourn  and  yu//.)     1,  places,  stripped  themselves  of  all  external  orua- 

Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow  (Dryden).  ments,  put  on  a  coarse  black  stuff  bjr  way  of 

2.  Causing  sorrow  (Shakspeare),    3.  Sorrow-  mourning,  tore  their  hair,  shaved  their  ha^t 

ful;    feeling  sorrow  (Prior).    4,  Betokening  rolled  themselves  in  the  dust  and  mire,  sprinkW 

sorrow ;  expressive  of  grief  (Shakspeare).  ashes  on  their  beads,  smote  their  brcasu  wiiH 

MOURNFULLY,  ac/.  Sorrowfully ;  with  their  palms,  tore  their  faces^  and  freqarfii'y 

sorrow  (Shakspeare).  cried  out  with  a  lamentable  voice  and  dra*'''^ 

MO'URNFULNESS.  s.  (from  mournful.)  tone,  reiterating  the  interjection,  i,  i,i.  i;  hence 

1.  Sorrow;  grief.     2.  Show  of  grief;  appear-  funeral  lamenuftions  were  called  EX7««    ^^ 

ance  of  sorrow.  they  appeared  in  public  during  the  »»»>«  ^f 

MCyURNING.  s.  (tram  mourn.)     I.  La-  mournuig,  they  had  a  veil  thrown  over  their 

mentation  ;  sorrow  (Esdras).     2.  The  dress  of  faces  and  heads.     During  the  funeral  proces- 

sorrow  (Dryden).  sion,  certain  persons  called  <|A»x^i  ^C'V  ^^•'1 

Mourning,   a  particular  dress  or    habit  ed  before,  and  sung  melancrioly  strains ni^ 

worn  to  signify  grief  on  some  melancholy  oc-  oXafug/xoi ;  uiXtfxt,  o<r«i  and  atXivei.    These  vocil 

easion,  particularly  the  death  of  friends  or  of  mourners  sung  thrice  during  the  proce**ion 

great  puolic  characters.   The  modes  of  mourn-  round  the  pile  and  round  the  grave,    FluW 

ing  are  various  in  different  countries  ;  as  also  were  also  used  to  heighten  the  solemnity.   ^^^ 

are  the  colours  that  obtain  for  that  end.     In  the  funerals  of  sold iers,theirfcllow-'ioldier5  who 

Europe,  the  ordinary  colour  for  mourning  is  attended,  as  a  testimony  of  their  affliction,  b(>u 

black  ;  in  China,  it  is  white ;  in  Turkey,  blue  their  shields,  their  spears,  and  the  rest  of  ihcir 

or  violet;    in  £^gypt»   yellow;    in  Ethiopia,  armour,  inverted. 

brown.     White  obtained  formerly  in  Castile  As  to  the  tokens  of  private  grief  among  the 

on  the  death  of  their  princes.     lierrera  ob-  Romans,  they  were  the  same  as  those  alreWy 

serves,  that  the  last  time  it  was  used  was  in  observed  as  customary  amongst  the  GreeU 

1498,  at  thedeathof  prince  John.    Each  peo-  Black  or  dark-brown  were  the  cf»lours  of  the 

pie  pretend  to  have  their  reasons  for  the  parti-  mourning  habits  worn  by  the  men;  they  w*tt 

Cular  colour  of  their  mourning :  white  is  sup-  also  common  to  the  women.    The  oionrning 

posed  to  denote  purity ;  yellow,  that  death  is  of  the  emperors  at  6rst  was  black.    In  tn« 

the  end  of  human  hopes,  in  regard  that  leaves  time  of  Augustus,  the  women  wore  white 

when  they  fall,  and  flowers  when  they  fade,  veils,  and  the  rest  of  their  dress  bljick.    rrota 

become  yellow ;    brown  denotes  the  earth,  the  time  of  Domitian  they  wore  nothing  hut 

whither  the  dead  return  ;  'black,  ibe  privation  white  habits,  without  any  ornaments  of  K»»d, 

of  life,  as  being  the  privation  of  lieht ;  blue  jewels,  or  pearls.    The  men  let  their  hair  and 

expresses  the  happiness  which  it  is  noped  the  beards  grow,  and  wore  no  wreaths  of  no«c'* 
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c  rx^t  had§  while  the  days  of  mourning  rounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  defended 

>    jsd.   The  longest  time  of  mourning  with  a  castle.     Almost  all  the  houses  are  buih 

r^nizaoUu:  this  was  Numa's  establish-  of  stone  j  the  Tigris  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  is 

ST, us'  took  in  his  whole  year.    For  a  wi«  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.    The  air  is  healthy 

'<^  e  uny  during  this  time  was  infamous,  in  spring,  hot  in  summer,  feverish  in  autumn^ 

K\mi  was  not  used  for  children  who  died  and  inconveniently  cold  in  winter.    The  iiw 

«  *::.'»7earsof  age.     From  this  age  to  ten  habitants  consist  or  Arabians,  Turks,  Persians, 

^'iTumtd  as  many  months  as  the  child  was  and  Curds,  all  which  languages  are  spoken'. 

yiid  A  remarkable  victory,  or  other  The  Mahometans  pay  great  respect  to  the  tomb 

>'-?"at,  occasioned  the  shortening  of  the  ofoneDscherdschis,  or  George,  whom  they  call 

^  •earning:  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  a  prophet.    The  Nestorian  patriarch  of  Syria 

'-::ju  of  any  remarkable  honour  in  the  resides  at  Elkasch,  near  the  town,  where  ^Iso 

^^isin  feasts  ia  honour  of  the  gods,  or  are  found  manyCiiristians,  Arminians,  Greeks, 

^.ixcraiion  of  a  temple,  had  the  same  and  Maronites.    This  city  is  not  so  flourishing 

^1  /Jter  the  battle  at  Cannae,  the  com-  as  it  has  been;  however,  the  inhabitants  carry 

>^'7ci  decreed  that  mourning  should  not  on  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton.  Mer- 

-r>:^aiore  than  thirty  days,  that  the  loss  chandize  from  India  is  brought  hither  by  the 

•<  ^  kr^ot  as  soon  as  possible.    When  way  of  Bassora,  and  European  aoods  by  the  way 

^^sistrates  died,  or  persons  of  great  note,  of  Aleppo:    240  miles  £.  Aleppo,  and  480 

^  cany  remarkable  calamity  happened,  W.N.  W.  Ispahan.   Lon.  41.15£.   l^at.  35. 

'  ^{Qeeiings  were  intermitted,  all  places  40  N. 

'-'pe  were  shut  up,  and  the  whole  city  MOUTH,  t.  (muH,  Sax.)   1.  The  aperture 

;}k«  of  sorrow.  This  also  was  the  cus-  in  the  head  of  amy -animal  at  which  the  food  is 

•^|Uiens,and  was  even  observed  upon  the  received  {Locke),    S.  The  opening;  that  at 

^Sicrates,  not  lon^  after  he  had  been  which  any  thing  enters;  the  entrance  (^fZ>tiM.)« 

•^  to  death  bv  their  judges.  3.  The  instrument  of  speaking  {L* Estrange), 

"^HXINGLx.  ad,   (from  motimtng.)  4.  A  speaker;   a  rhetorician;    the  principal 

•fippcarauce  of  sorrowing  (^Aaitfp.).  orator  {Addison),    5.  Cry;  voice  {Dryden)^ 

SZOUK,  a  city  of  Africa,  and  capital  6.  Distortion  of  the  mouth ;  wry  face  {Add.). 

''^■ogdom  of  Fezzan,  situated  on  the  T.  DownintheyioxiTH,    Dejected;  clouded 

u  small  river,  and  well  supplied  with  in  the  countenance  {U Estrange), 

'^•^aoiQliitude  of  wells  and  springs.     It  Mouth,    (oi.)  In  anatomy.      The  cavity 

<'~-jQd«d  by  a  high  wall,  whicn  not  only  of  the  mouth   is  well  known.     The  parts 

-d  the  means  of  defence,  but  aflfords  to  which  constitute  it  are  the  common  integu- 

^'emaient  an  opportunity  of  collecting,  ments,  the  lips,  tlie  muscles  of  the  upper  and 

'>tit%e  gates,  a  tax  on  all  goods  (though  under  jaw,  the  palate,  two  alveolar  arches,  tho 

'^>Di  arc  exempted]  that  are  brought  tor  gums,  the    tongue,    the  cheeks,  and  salival 

^M;  of  its  people.     Being  formerly  built  glands.    The  bones  of  the  mouth  are  the  two 

: -'^f  it  still  retains  the  appellation  of  superior  maxillary,  two  palatine,  the  lower 

^^^aQtowo,and  themedle^r  wliichitpre*  jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth.     The  arteries  oS- 

^'/i  the  eye,  of  the  vast  ruins  of  ancient  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth  are  branches 

''-''Si  and  of  the  humble  cottages  of  earth  of  the  infra-orbital,  inferior  alveolar,  and  facial 

'*  "^i  that  form  the  dwellings  of  its  present  arteries.    The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 

Mahabitants,  is  singularly  grotesque  and  external  jugulars.    The  nerves  are  branches 

:^^:  S52  mites  S.  Mesurata,  and940  N.£.  from  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair.    The  use  of 

Imp?',  ^"'  '^-  *  ^'  ^*'  ^'  20  N.  the  mouth  is  for  mastication,  speech,  respira*  ' 

''''^SE.  plural  mice,  t,  (muf ,  Sax.)  The  tion,  deglutition,  suction,  and  taste. 


'  -M^ipfore).  shaped  for  the  formation  of  speech,  the  gather- 

y^^^^t  in  mastiology.     Sec  Mus.  ing  and  receiving  of  food,  the  catching  of  prey, 

'>QS£.iAR, In  botany.  SeeHiERACHiUM.  &c.     In  some  creatures  it  is  wide  and  large, 

"i-'SE-TAiL.    See  Myosurus.  in  others  little  and  narrow ;  in  some  it  is  formed 


.  I^st  (Dor).    See  Mv oxus.  with  a  deep  incisure  into  the  head,  for  the  bet- 

uS^ 'Shrew).     See  Sore x.  ter  catching  and  holding  of  prey,  and  more 

|r   ;-^£HUNT.    f.    {mouse  and   hunt,)  easy  communication  of  hard,  large,  and  trouble* 

^w.\^<^that  hnnts  mice  (S^AaAip0ore).  some  food;  and  in  others  with  a  shorter  in« 

L  ■,  ^i^'HOLE.    1.    {mouse  and    hole.)  cisure,  for  the  gatherin^^  and  holding  of  herba« 

\il^.l^^^i^iifigfleei),  ceous  food.     In  birds  it  is  neatly  shaped  for 

^'  v-SER.  I.   (from  mouse,)     One  that  piercing;  the  air ;  hard  and  horny,  to  supply  th» 

£n^^^^fi)*  want  of  teeth;  hooked  in  the  rapacious  kind, 

^^  tSETK^p  #,  {mouse  and  trap.)     A  to  f atch  and  hold  their  prey ;  long  and  slender 

i|(J[  CT^^  which  mice  are  taken  {Hale),  in  those  that^ave  their  food  to  grope  for  ia 

)L  IJ^.^CHE,  in  mastiology.  See  Si  Mi  A.  moorish  places  ;  and  broad  and  Ions  in  those 

^^tU      '»  or  Mosul,  a  town  of  Asiatic  that  search  for  it  in  the  mud.  Nor  is  the  mouth 

ijj  V"'  ^at  province  of  Diarbekir,  situated  less  remarkable  in  insects :  in  some  it  is  forci* 

1^' QQtb(  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  sur*  patedj  to  €atch«  hold,  and  tear  the  prey; 
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ethcn  aeolMted,  to  pierce  and  wound  aounalfl  to  eat   (Shahipeare)^      3.    T6  attze  in 

and  suck  their  blood ;  in  others,  strongly  rigid,  mouth  {Dry din).    4.  To  form  by  the  ma 

%vith  jaws  and  teeth,  to  gnaw  and  scrape  out  {Brawn). 

their  food,  carry  burdens,  perforate  the  earth,        MO'UTH£D.  a.  (from  mouth.)  Furnia 

nay  the  hardest  wood,  ana  even  stones  them-  with  a  mouth  {Pope). 

selves,  for  houses  and  nests  for  their  young.  M<yUTH-FRlEND  s.  {mouih  andyHet 

Mouth,  in  botany,    the  opening  of  the  One  who  professes  friendship  without  int^ 

tube  in  the  corol.  ios  it  {Shakspeare). 

Mouth,  in  the  manage.     The  external        MCUTHFUL.    $.    {mouth  and  Jul!,) 

parts  of  the  mouth  are  the  lips,  the  beard,  the  What  the  mouth  contains  at  once.      S.  ^ 

•nd  of  the  nose,  being  a  oontiouation  of  the  proverbially  small  quantity  {L*Esirange), 
upper  lin,  and  the  chin.     The  internal  parts        MO'UTH-HONOUR.  s.     {mouth  and 

are  the  oars,  the  tongue,  the  channel,  the  pa-  nour.)  Civility  outwardly  expressed  witli 

kte,  and  the  teeth.  sincerity  (Shakspeare). 

The  mouth  ofa  horse  should  be  moderate  in        MO'UTHLESS.  a.    (from  mouth.)  Be 

•ize ;    for   when  too  wide,    we  find  much  without  a  mouth. 

difficulty  to  bit  a  horse,  so  as  that  he  may  not       MOUI'H-PIECE.    A  little  ailver  or  b 

swallow  it,  as  the  term  is :  and,  if  he  have  appendase  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  tube  < 

a  little  mouth,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  i<rench-horn,  or  tilimpet,  to  receive  the  p 

mouth  of  the  bit  rightly  fixed  in  it.  sure  of  the  lips  in  performance. 

To  have  a  good  mouth,  a  horse  should  have        MOW.  s.  (mope,  Saxon,  a-  heap.)  A 

8  well-raised  neck  ;  and  if  it  be  somewhat  or  chamber  where  hay  or    com  ts  laid 

large  and  thick,  it  ought  to  be  at  least  well  {Ttisser). 

turned.    But  if  his  jaw-bones  be  too  close.        To  Mow.  v.  n.   (fiom  the  noun.)  To 

and  he  have  also  a  short  and  thick  neck,  so  in  a  mow. 

that  he  cannot  place  his  head  rteht,  his  having        To  Mow.  v.  a.  preter.  mowed,  part,  nnn 

a  good  mouth  will  avail  but  little.  (mapan,  Saxon.)      1.    To  cut  with  a  scy 

The  compliance  and  obedience  of  a  horse  is  {Spenser).    2.   To  cut  down  with  speed  a 

owing,  partly,  to  the  tender  or  auick  sense  of  violence  {Shakspeare), 
bis  mouth,  which  makes  him  afraid  of  being       To  Mow.    v.  n.    To  gather  the  han 

hurt  by  the  bit ;  and  partly  by  his  natural  dis-  {Walter), 

position  and  inclination  to  obey.    The  mouth        Mow.  s.    {mou'e\  French.)  Wiy  mout 

IS  called  sensible,  6ne,  tender,  light,  &c.  Some  distorted  face  {Shakspeare). 
horses  have  so  fine  a  mouth,  tluit  they  stop  if       To  Mow.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To  ma 

the  horseman  does  but  bend  his  body  oehind,  mouths ;  to  distort  the  face  {Aseham). 
and  raise  his  hand,  without  staying  for  the  pull        To  MOWBURN.  v.  n.    {mow  and  hurt 

or  check  of  the  bridle.  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow  for  want 

1.  A  mouth  is  said  to  be  fixed  and  certain,  beine  dry  {Mortimer), 

when  a  horse  does  not  chack  or  beat  upon  the  MOW £E,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islat 

hand.  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  is  \G2  miles 

2.  A  false  mouth,  is  a  mouth  that  is  not  at  circumference.  A  low  isthmus  divides  it  ii 
all  sensible,  thoueh  the  parts  look  well,  and  two  circular  peninsulas,  of  which  the  eastc 
are  all  well  formed.  is  double  the  size  of  the  western.  The  moii 

3.  A  mouth  of  a  full  appui,  or  rest  upon  tains  in  both  rise  to  an  exceeding  great  hei^ 
the  hand,  is  one  that  has  not  the  tender  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  more  tfa 
nice  sense  of  some  fine  mouths,  but  never-  30  leagues.  The  northern  shores,  like  th* 
theless  has  a  fixed  and  certain  rest,  and  suffers  of  Owyhee,  afford  no  soundings,  and  the  cou 
a  hand  that  is  a  little  hard,  without  chacking  try  presents  the  same  appearance  of  verdure  a 
•r  beating  upon  the  hand,  without  bearing  fertility.  Near  the  west  point  of  the  smal 
down  or  resisting  the  bit,  insomuch  that  he  peninsula  is  a  spacious  bay,  with  a  sandy  bea 
will  bear  a  ierk  of  the  bridle  without  being  shaded  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  coual 
much  moved.  behind  has  a  most  romantic  appearance,  I 

For  ihearmj,  provide  a  horse  with  a  mouth  hills  rising  almost  perpendicularly  in  a  gn 

that  bears  a  full  rest  upon  the  hand ;  for,  if  variety  of  peaked  forms ;  and  their  steep  sic 

you  take  one  of  a  tender  mouth,  and  another  and  deep  chasms  between  them  are  cover 

horse  run  against  him  in  a  fight,  he  will  be  with  trees.    The  tops  of  these  hills  are  entir< 

apt  to  rise  upon  his  hind-feet,  which  a  horse  bare,  and  of  a  reodish-brown  colour.    T 

of  a  harder  mouth  would  not  do.  *  number  of  inhabitants  are  computed  at  abc 

4.  A  mouth  that  bears  more  than  a  full  rest  66,000.  Lon.  175.  b6  W.  Lat.  80.  53  N. 
upon  the  hand,  implies  a  horse  that  does  not  MOWER,  t,  (from  mow,)  One  who  ct 
obey  but  with  great  difficulty.    You  will  rea-  with  a  scythe. 

dilv  stop  such  a  horse,  for  his  motith  is  above       MOXA  JAPONICA.  {Moxa,  Japanese 

a  full  appui  upon  the  hand.  ^  A  soft    lanuginous    substance,    prepared 

To  Mouth,  v.n.    (from  tM  noun.)   To  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of  a  species 

ipeakbig;  to  speak  in  a  strong  and  loud  voice  5  mugwort,  by  heatmg  them  when  thorougn 

ID  vociferate  {Addison).  dried,  and  rubbing  them  betwixt  the  hand 

ToJdovTH.  v,a.    1.  To  utter  with  a  voice  till  only  the  fine  fibres  are  left.    Moxs 

affectsdlj  big  {Skahpean).    .  t.  To  chew  ^  €elebiat€d  io  the  etttera  coimtxiei,  for  pr 
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mdng  md  curing  man^  dworden,  by  beins  justice  to  his  own  ideas,    Eztraordinaiy  fta  Kts 

ternt  CD  the  skin ;  a  little  cone  of  it  is  laid  manual  facility  was  universally  allowed  toM 

«pon  the  part,  prei^ously  moistened,  and  set  on  for  his  age,  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  fH^ 

we  on  the  top,  burns  down  with  a  temperate  gress  of  his  knowledge  and  invention.    SKK^ 

and  gkmiK  heat,  and  produces  a  dark-coloured  an  instance  of  intellectual  advancement,  in  a 

sfot^  the  ulceration  of  which  is  promoted  by  child  only  six  years  of  age,  is  so  far  out  of  the 

witting  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  either  common  road  of  nature,  that  we  can  only  con* 

inakd  up  when  the  eschar  separates,  or  kept  template  the  fact  with  astonishment,  and  ac« 

ranntBg  for  a   length  of  time,  as  different  knowledge,  that  the  possible  rapidity  of  mental 

csrcoinstances    may   require.       See   Arte-  maturation  is  not  to  oe  calculated. 
if  isiA.  In  the  year  1 762,  his  father  took  him  and  hit 

MOYLE.     See  Mulb.  sister  to  Munich,  where  he  performed  a  con- 

MOZART   (Wolfgang),     the    celebrated  certo  before  the  elector,  which  excited  the  ad* 

German  musician,  was  born  at  Salzburg  in  miration  of  the  whole  court:  nor  was  he  less 

the  year  1756.     His  father  was  also  a  musician  applauded  at  A'ienna,  where  the  emperor  called 

of  some  eminence.  him  the  little  sorcerer. 

At  the  age  of  three  yeais,  young  Mozart,        His  father  gave  him  lessons  only  Cfn  the 

attending  to  the  lessons  which  his  sister,  then  haq)sichord ;  but  he  privately  taught  himself 

sewB  years  old,  was  receiving  at  the  harpsi-  the  violin  ;  and  his  command  of  the  instru* 

chord,   became   captivated    with    harmony;  ment  afforded  the  elder  Mozart  the  utmost  snr* 

wod  when  she  had  left  the  instrument,  he  prise,  when  he  one  day  at  a  concert  took  a  se- 

WDoid  instantiv  place  himself  at  it,  find  the  cond  violin,  and  acquitted  himself  with  more 

thirds,  sound  tnem  with  the  liveliest  joy,  and  than  passable  address.    True  genius  sees  no 

employ  whole  hours  at  the  exercise.      His  obstacles.     It  will  not  therefore  excite  our 

&ther,  uiged  by  such  early  and  striking  indi-  wonder,  if  his  constant  success  in  whatever  he 

cations  of  genius,  immediately  began  to  teach  attempted   begot  an    unbounded  confidence 

him  some  Tittle  airs ;  and  soon  perceived  that  in  his  own  powers ;  he  had  even  the  lauda- 

hns  pupil  improved  even  beyond  the  hopes  he  ble  hardihood  to  undertake  to  (qualify  him* 

hadfenned  of  him.     Half  an  hour  was  gene-  self  for  the    first   violin,  and  did  not  long 

lalh  soflicient  for  his  acquiring  a  minuet  or  a  remain  short  of  the  necessary  proficiency. 

}ittK  SODS,  which,  when  once  learned,  he        He  had  an  ear  so  correct,  that  he  felt  the 

vvouM of  himself  perform  with  taste  and  ex-  most  minute  discordancy;  and  such  a  fond* 

pKsaoa,  ness  for  study,  that  it  was  frequently  neces* 

At  the  age  of  six  years  he  had  made  such  a  sary  to   take  him  by  force   from  the  instru* 

progress  as  t(/  be  able  to  compose  short  pieces  ment.    This  love  ot  application  never  dimi* 

tor  the  harpsichord,  which  his  father  was  nished.    He  every  day  passed  a  considerable 

obliged  to  commit  to  paper  for  him.     From  time  at  his  harpsichord,  and  generally  prac- 

ihat  time  nothing  maoe  any  impression  upon  tised  till  a  late  hour  at  night.    Another  cha- 

him  bat  harmony;  and  infantine  amusements  racteristical  trait  of  real  genius;  always  full  oC 

kat  all  their  attractions  unless  music  had  a  its  object,  and  lost  as  it  were  in  itself, 
share  in  theoi.    He  advanced  from  day  to  .day.        In  the  year  1763  he  made,  with  his  father 

not  by  ordinary  and  insensible  degrees,  but  and  sister,  his  first  grand  musical  journey.  He 

with  a  rapidity  which  hourly  excited   new  visited  Paris ;  and  was  heard  by  the  French 

SQTprise  in  his  parents— the  happy  witnesses  of  court  in  the  chapel-royal  at  Versailles,  where 

kis  prM;ress.  his  talent  on  the  organ  was  admired  evea 

His  father  retomine  home  one  day  with  a  more  than  on  the  harpsichord.    At  Paris  the 

stranger,  (bund  little  Mozart  with  a  pen  in  his  musical  travellers  cave  two  concerts,  which 

hand.  **  What  are  you  writing!"  said  he.  "A  procureil  them  the  highest  reputation,  and  the 

concerto  for  theharpsichord,*' replied  the  child,  distinction  of  public  portraits.     It  was  here 

^'  Let  us  see  it  (rejoined  the  father) ;  it  is  a  that  a  set  of  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  some 

marvellous  concerto  without  doubt."  He  then  of  his  earliest  compositioBs,  were  engraved  and 

look  the  paper,  and  saw  nothing  at^rst  but  a  published. 

mass  of  notes  mingled  with  blots  of  ink  by  the        From  Paris  they  went  to  London,  where 

mal-address  of  the  young  composer,  who,  un-  they  also  gave  two  concerts,  consisting  of  sym- 

ikilled  in  the  manageaient  ot  the  pen,  had  phonies  composed  by  young  Mozart,  who  even 

dipped  it  too  freely  in  the  ink  ;  and  having  at  that  early  age  sang  also  with  much  expres- 

bloned  and  smeared  his  paper,  had  endeavour-  sion,  and  practised  publicly  with  his  sister. 

d  to  make  out  his  ideas  with  his  fingers ;  but  Mo^rt  played  already  at  signt,  and  in  a  con* 

on  a  closer  examination,  his  father  was  lost  in  cert,  at  which  the  king  was  one  of  his  audi* 

wonder ;  and  his  e^es  delighted  and  flowing  tors,  a  bass  being  placed  oefore  him  as  a  ground* 

with  tears,  became  rivetted  to  the  notes.  "See  immediately  applied  to    it  a  most  beautiful 

(oelaimed  he  to  the  stranger)  how  just  and  re-  melody.     Those   who    are    best   acquainted 

tubt  it  all  15 !  but  it  is  impossible  to  play  it ;  with  the  extent  of  such  a  task  will  be  the 

It  is  too  difficult.**    ''  It  is  a  concerto  (said  the  most  astonished  at  such    mature  familiarity 

child),  and  must  be  practised  till  one  can  play  with  the  intricacies  of  the  science,  and  such 

ft.   Hear  how  this  part  goes.**-    He  then  sat  prompt  and  ready  invention  in  so  juvenile  » 

down  to  perform  it ;  but  was  not  able  to  exe-  mind. 
iQte  the  pesiagei  with  lafficieat  fluency  to  do       From  hondon^  where  Mozart  also  published 
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•U   sonatas  for   the  harpsichordj    the  mu-  and  therefore  piqued  himself  on  retaining  it  it 

tical  family  went  to  Holland,  thence  again  to  his  memory,     iiaving  heard  it  with  attentioo, 

France^  and  in   1766  returned  to  Salzburg,  he  went  home,  made  out  a  manuscript  from 

There  this  extraordinary  youth  remained  more  recollection,  returned  the  next  day  to  the  chs* 

than  a  vear  in  perfect  repose}    devoting  the  pel,  heard  the  piece  a  second  time,  corrected 

whole  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  composition,  the  rough  draught,  and  produced  a  tnnscript, 

the  principles  of  which  he  scrutinized  with  the  which   surprisra  all  Rome.     This  Misrmc 

depth  and  penetration  of  confirmed  manhood,  formed  a  scorer  numerous  in  its  parts,  and  ex* 

Kmmanuef  Bach,  Hasse,  and  Handel,  were  tremely  difiicult  of  execution.     His  mind  hid 

his  chief  guides  and  models  ;  though  he  by  no  embraced  and  retained  the  whole! 
means  neglected  the  old  Italian  masters.  ^e  soon  after  received  from  the  pope  d» 

lu  17()B  he  again  visited  Vienna,  where  Jo-  order  of  the  eilt  spur  ;  and  at  Bologna  wa»  com- 

•eph  II.  engaged  him  to  set  to  music  a  comic  plimented,  by  an  unanimous  decision,  with 

opera,  entUftd,  La  Finta  Semplice,  which  ob-  the  title  of  member  and  master  of  tl)e  Phil- 

tained  the  approbation  ofHas^eand  Metastasio.  harmonic  Academy.    As  a  proof,  proftfrmt, 

At  the  hou^e  of  the  prince  of  Kaunitz,  it  often  of  his  qualifications  for  this  academical  honoor, 

happened  that  the  first  Italian  air  which  cauie  a  fugue,  for  four  voices,  in  the  church  it^le, 

to  hand  would  be  given  him,  that  in  the  pre-  was  required   of  him,  and  he  was  shut  pp 

•ence  of  the  company  he  might  add  to  it  ac-  alone  in  his  chamber.     He  completed  it  in 

companiments    for    numerous    instruments;  half  an  hour,  and  received  his  di|)toma.  Thii 

which  he  would  write  in  the  first  style  of  evinced    that    he    possessed   an  imsginatioa 

excellence,  and  without  the  least  premedita-  constantly  at  his  command,  and  that  his  oiind 

tion.  This  is  at  once  a  proof  with  what  acute-  was  stored  with  all  the  riches  of  hit  belo>td 

xicss  of  nbbcrvation  he  had  listened  to  the  mu-  science. 

sic  of  the  best  masters;  how  intimate  lie  hud        The  opera  which  he  composed  for  Afiian 

already  rendered  himself  with  the  characters,  was  called  IVlithridates.     This  piece  piorunrd 

capacities,  and  etl'ecis  of  the  diiferent  instru-  him  la  scriUura  for  the  grand  opera  of  the 

ments  ;  and  what  skill  he  had  acquired  in  that  carnival  of  1773,  which  was  his  Lucio  Sulk 

abstruse   art  of   mixed  combination  which.  At  length,  after  a  tour  of  fifteen  months,  he 

while    it    calculates    the    conjoint    efi'ect   of  returned  to  Salzburg. 

sounds,  as  they  regard  the  establib!  cd  laws  of  In  1771  Mozart  visited  Paris;  but  not  re* 
harmony,  accommodates  the  difierent  parts  to  lishing  the  music  of  that  capital,  he  soon 
the  scales,  tones,  and  powers  of  the  respective  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  his  domestic  cots- 
instruments  by  which  they  are  to  be  executed,  forts.  In  1781,  at  the  request  of  theclectorof 
It  was  at  this  time  also  that,  although  but  Bavaria,  he  composed  the  opera  of  Idoroeoeo 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  composed  the  music  for  the  carnival  of  that  year.  The  general 
for  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  orphans,  merit  of  this  opera  is  so  great,  that  it  mi^t 
at  the  performance  of  which  he  himself  pre-  serve  alone  for  the  basis  of  a  distinguishtfi  re* 
-tided.  pntation.     At  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  wis  in- 

In  1769  Mozart  again  returned  to  Salzburg,  vited  to  Vienna,  where  he  continued  sprtao- 
where  ho  became  maitre  de  concert.  Not  ing,  as  from  a  centre,  the  taste  of  hii  corn- 
having  yet  seen  Italy,  in  December  of  the  positions  through  all  Germanvt  and  the  Iwue 
same  year  he  set  out  for  that  seat  of  the  fine  of  his  name  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
arts.  Those  talents  which  had  already  excited  Of  all  the  virtuosi  of  the  piano  forte  who 
the  admiration  of  Germany,  France,  and  then  crowded  Vienna,  Mozart  was  much  the 
£ngland,  now  awakened  in  that  land  of  mu-  most  skilful.  His  finger  was  extraordii'^arilv 
steal  taste  the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  rapid  and  tasteful,  and  the  execution  of  his  iett 

In   1771   he  had  no  sooner  given  personal  hand  exceeded  ever)*  thing  that  had  before  been 

proofs  of  h'lB  genius,  than  la  scrittura  for  the  heard.     His  touch  was  replete  with  delica^ 

following  carnival  was  conferre*!  upon  him.  and  expression  ;  and  the  profound  study  he 

He  visited  Bologna,  then  as  famous  for  bar-  had  bestowed  on  his  art,  gave  his  performance 

xnonic  excellence  as  Naples,  where  the  cele-  a  style  the  most  brilliant  and  finished,    n* 

brated  theorist  Martini  was  amazed  to  see  a  com}H}sitions  had  a  rapid  circulation ;  and  in 

German  bov  work  and  execute  the  theme  of  a  every  new  piece  the  connoisseun  were  sjruci 

fugue  which  he  presented  to  him,  in  the  ex-  with  the  originality  of  its  cast,  the  riovcliyw 

traordinarv  style  in   which   Mozart  acquitted  th< 
himself.  He  next  went  to  Florence.  Florence 


le  pav.'.aijes,  and  ine  energy  of  the  effect. 
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feven  enhanced  the  eulogiums  which  Bologna  the  Germaii  0])era,  engaged  Mozart  to  corn- 
had  lavished  upon  him.               ^  pose  a  piece.     He  accordingly  produced  L*'"* 
During  the  holy  week  he  arrived  at  Rome,  levement  du  Serail;   performed  for  ^^^*  ^'J* 
»tid  nssisted  at  the  Miserere   in  the  Sixtine  time  in  178?.     It  excited  the  jealousy  of  ine 
•chapel;  which  performance  is juMly  considered  Italian  company,  who  therefore  ventured  w 
as  tne  n#  p/f/j  u//ra  (>f  vocal  music.     This  cir-  cabal  against  it.      Tlie  emperor,  addressing 
Cumstance  claims  particular  notice,  as  indue-  himself  to  the  composer,  said,  "ItbWjon"^ 
ing  a  proof  of  another  faculty  of  his  mind,  for  our  ears,  my  dear  Mozart,  and  most  chann- 
only  tn  be  equalled  by  those  wonderful  powers  ingly  crowded  with  notes."    **  Prccbely  wn 
which  he  had  already  demonstrated,     jfle  was  it  ought  to  be,"  replied  the  spirited  '""*'^?°i 
prohibited  ffom  taking  a  copy  of  this  ^iSerere^  who  justly  suspected  that  this  reoiarl^  *^ 
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to  Joseph  by  the  envious  Ita-  of  nature  in  the  mental  powers  seems  to  hnriy 

£»».    *'  Tboogb  I  cannot  describe,  as  an  au-  the  progress  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  to 

BOBsr  eridence,  (^ajrs  the  faithful  author  of  anticipate  the  regular  close  of  temporal  exists 

»  bia.;ra(»by),  the  applauses  and  the  admira-  ence. 

^.1  «bxh  tnis  opera  produced  at  Vienna,  yet  In  the  year  179lt  Mozart,  just  after  he  had 
1  hnz  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  it  excitea  at  received  tne  appointment  of  ^aifre  <^  cAap^/Ze 
Fti£acaDioag  all  the  connoisseurs,  as  well  as  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  when  he  was 
aa^  ihoae  whose  cars  were  less  culuvated,  *  only  thirty-6ve  years  of  age,  paid  the  last  tri- 
ll CIS  said,  that  all  which  had  been  heard  bute;  and  left  the  work]  at  once  to  admire  the 
\iF^  vas  not  music  :  it  drew  the  most  over-  brillianc}'  and  lament  the  shortness  of  his 
ttvi^  audiences  :  every  body  was  amazed  at  earthly  sojournment. 

i&'0ijaitsof  harmony,  and  at  passages  so  Indefatigable,  even  to  his  death,   he  pro* 

e^il  and  till  then  so  unheard  from  wind  duced,  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life, 

isEn^mts.**  his  three  great  master- pieces,   La  Flutte  £n- 

D:i32  the  composition  of  this  opera,  he  cham^e.  La  Clemence  de  Titus,  and  a  Re* 

rsTcd  ifadcmoiselle  Weber,  a  distinguished  quiem,  his  last  production.     La  Fintte   En- 

«K«a;  and  the  piece  was  supposed  to  owe  chantee  was  composed  fur  one  of  the  theatres 

1^5  ^licitous  circumstance  much  of  that  at  Vienna;  and  no  dramatic  olio  could  ever 

cirm^  character,  that  tone  of  tenderness,  boast  a  greater  success.     Every  air  struck  the 

M.  jut   expression   of  the  softer  passions^  audience  with  a  new  and  sweet  surprise  ;  and 

r2siL.rTii  its  princi|)al  attractions.  the  Uui  ensemble  was  calculated  to  afford  the 

Ts  Marriage  of   Figaro,    which  was  in  deepest  and   most  varied  impressions.     Thii 

:^-:^;jbest   repute  at  all  the  theatres,  was  in  piece  had,  in  fact,  so  great  a  number  of  suc- 

^  Tear    178/     transformed  into  an   Italian  cessive  representations,  that  for  a  long  time  it 

ra;  and   Mozart,  at  the  instance  of  the  was   unnecessary  to    consult  the  opera- bill; 

r^^ior,    set    it  to  music.      This  piece  was  which  only  annoimced  a  permanent  novelty. 

^:iif  iroeived  everywhere,  and  kept  posses-  And  the  airs  selected  from  it,  and  repeated 

'«  cf  the  theatre  at   Prague  durins  almost  throughout  the  empire,  as  well  in  the  cottage 

*«  irhole   of    the  winter  in   which  it  first  as  in  the  palace,  and  which  the  echoes  have 

! tired:   nuinerous  extracts  were  made  from  resounded   in  the  most  distant  provinces,  fa- 

^  ~%d  tbc  songs  And  dances  of  Figaro  were  voured  the  idea  that  Mozart  had  actually  the 

''-  icr^ted  in  the  streets,  the  gardens,  and  the  de<(ign  to  enchant  all  Germany  with  his  Flutte 

:mis.     Mozart  came   that  very  winter  to  Enchant^e. 

"aist,  and  performed  in  public  on  the  piano  La  Clemence  de  Titus  was  requested  by  th« 

'f.   His  auditors  at  all  times  listened  to  him  states  of  Bohemia  for  the  coronation  of  Leo- 

■  *}  admiration  ;  but  whenever  he  played  ex-  pold.      The  composer  began  it  in  hi-i  carriage 

is- -pore,  aud   indulged  the  spontaneous  and  during  his  route  to  Prague,  and  hnished  it  m 

sa^iemipted  sallies  of  his  fancy,  which  he  eighteen  days. 

ii^.rumes  would  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Some  circumstances  attending  the  composl- 
f  sy  one  was  seized  with  the  most  enthusiastic  tion  of  ihe  piece  which  we  have  already  men- 
: tares,  and  acknowledged  the  unrivalled  re-  tinned  as  the  last  eftbrt  of  his  genius,  are  too 
r^ifcet  of  his  imagination.     About  this  time  interesting  to  he  omitted.     A  short  time  be- 
'^mana^erof  the  theatre  contracted  with  him  fore  his  death,  a  stranger  came  to  him  with 
XT  the  composition  of  a  'new  opera,  which,  the  request  that  he  would  compose,  as  speedily 
aa^  prodoicxd,  was  called  II  dissoluto Puniio,  as  possible,  a  reouiem  for  a  catholic  prince, 
«  Don  Giovaruii.    His  reputation  was  now  so  who,  perceiving  nimself  on  the  verge  of  the 
cuited,  that  the  Bohemians  piqued  themselves  grave,   wished,   by  ihe  execution  of  such  a 
::i  ihc  circumstance  that  this  opera  was  com-  piece,  to  soothe  his  mind,  and  familiarise  it  to 
Y^  for  their  entertainment.  the  idea  of  his  approaching  dissolution.     Mo- 
Bat  this  fame,  this  great  and  universal  ap-  zart  nntierlook  the  work  ;  aiul  ihe  ^trnueer  de- 
^'-tne,  had  not  yet  produced  to  the  admired  posited  with  him  as  a  security  400  ducats, 
lUst  any  solid  advantages  ;  he  had  obtained  though  the  sum  demanded  was  only  %Q<i.  The 
ft>pUce,  no  settled  income  ^  but  subsisted  by  composer  immediately  began  the  work,  and 
bb  operas,  and  the  instructions  and  occasional  during   its  progress   j^eit  his   mind  unusually 
eeriffrtff  which  he  gave.     The  profits  of  these  raised  and  agitated.     He  became  at  length  so 
pTned  insufficient  for  the  style  which  he  was  infatuated  with  his  requiem,  that  he  eiu,i!oyed 
c^lt^  to  support;  and  his  finances  became  not  only  the  day,  but  some  hours  of  tiie  uighl 
Sfich  deranged.      The  critical   situation    in  in  its  composition.     One  <iay,  while  he  was 
wh<b  he  now  found  himself   made  him  re-  converging  with  Madame  Mosnrt  on  Ihe  6ut>- 
ffMt  to  quit  Vienna,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  }ect,  he  declared  to  her  that  he  could  na  but 
Ladoo ;  to  which  meiropoiis  he  had  often  be  persuaded  that  it  wa<  i'ur  h:infelf  he  was 
been  invited  :     but  Joseph  nominating   him  writing  this  piece.     His  wife,  digressed  at  her 
tm]»tUeur  dr   la.  chambret   though    with  a  inability  to  Jiasipate  so  mclanciiolv  ')n  iiii|)res- 
Tery  inadequate  salary,  he  was  induced  to  ac-  sion,  prevailed  on  nim  to  give  her  ib.  bc'ore. 
ecpt  it;  and  Germany  had  the  advantage  of  He  afterwards  ap|>eauiig  so.jh'whai  4raiU|uil- 
itt'iniDe  him.  Lzed,  and  more  master  ui'aina^elf,  sh   relumed 

h  islameDtabte  that  premature  genius  too  the,:icore  to  him,  and  he&oou  xA  ip^(<)  luto  his 

Bslj  enjoys  «  ioog  careei :  the  acceieiation  former  despondeucy.    Ou  the  day  of  his  death 
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lieisked  for  the  rec^uicm,  which  was  aeeord-  equally  astonishing  is,  that*  ^oob  femenui 

ingly  brought  to  his  bed :  "  Was  I  not  right  the  eagerness  of  people  to  piocore  hb  woib, 

(said  he),  when  I  declared  that  it  was  for  my-  and  fearful  they  might  be  pirated,  it  was  his 

self  J  was  composing  this  funeral  piece?"  And  constant  custom  to  transcribe  fitMn  the  seoics 

the  tears  trickled  ^Vom  his  eyes.    This  produc-  of  his  sonatas  only  a  part  for  one  hand,  and  it 

tion  of  a  man,  impressed  during  its  compost*  the  public  jjerformance  to  supply  the  other  hf 

tion  with  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  memory. 

death,  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and  contains  pas-        He  very  early  began  to  display  that  troe 

sages  which  have  frequently  drawn  tears  from  dignity  of  an  artist  which  renders  him  indif- 

the  performers.  fcrent  to  the  praises  of  those  who  are  unquali- 

Only  one  complaint  escaped  him  during  his  fied  to  judge.  The  commendations  of  the  i^- 
malady  :  "  I  must  quit  life  (said  he),  precisely  norant  great  he  never  conaidered  as  fame.  Hh 
at  the  moment  when  I  could  enjoy  it  free  hearers,  whether  the  wealthy  or  the  titled, 
from  care  and  inquietude  ;  at  the  very  time  must  have  acquired  some  credit  for  their  jud^ 
when,  independent  of  sordid  speculations,  and  ment  before  he  could  he  ambitions  of  their  sp- 
at liberty  to  follow  my  own  pripciples  and  in-  plause.  Indeed  he  entertained  so  jostaseose 
clinations,  I  should  only  have  to  write  from  of  scientific  elevation  and  importance,  that  be 
the  impulses  of  my  own  heart:  and  I  am  torn  would  insist  upon  respect.  And  the  Icait 
from  my  family  just  when  in  a  situation  to  noise  or  idle  babble,  while  he  was  atthein- 
serve  it."  Mozart,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  strument,  excited  a  displeasure  which  he  wai 
was  considerably  involved  in  debt;  hut  Vienna  too  indignant  to  conceal.  Once,  to  the  !!»• 
and  Prague  disputed  the  honour  of  providing  nour  of  his  feelings,  he  suddenly  rose  fron  his 
for  his  widow  and  children.  seat,  and  left  his  mattentive  auditory  lo  aft* 

The  countenance  of  this  great  master  did  rience  the  keen  though  silent  reproach  ofia* 

not  indicate  any  thing  uncommon.     He  was  suited  genius. 

small  of  stature  $  and,  except  his  eyes,  which        His  mind  was  by  no  means  anlettend;  nor 

were  full  of  fire,  there  was  nothing   to  an-  was  it  embellished  with  one  science  alone  He 

nounce  superiority  of  talent.     His  air,  unless  was  master  of  several  languages,  and  hadinide 

when  he  was  at  the  harpsichord,  was  that  of  considerable  progress  in  the  mathematics.  Hs 

an  absent  man.  But  when  he  was  performing,  was  honest,  mild,  generous,  full  of  fraokncss} 

his  whole  physiognomy  became  changed  :  a  and  with  his  friends  had  an  air  ateacesmis- 

profound  seriousness    recalled  and   fixed   his  ble,  gay,  and  free  from  the  leaat  tincture  of  pe* 

eyes ;    and  his   sentiments  were  expressed  in  dantry. 

every  movement  of  his  muscles.     Never  has        Far  from  viewing  with  envy  die  vxcemcS 

a  musician  more    successfully  embraced    the  others,  a  weakness  too  closely  interworeo  is 

whole  extent  of  his    art,  and    shone    with  the  general  nature  of  man,  he  was  always  just 

greater  lustre  in  all  its  departments.    His  great  to  the  talents  of  his  fellow  professors,  md  fs- 

operas  no  less  than  his  most  simple  songs;  his  lued  and  respected  merit  wherever  he  feoad 

learned  symphonies  ns  well  as  his  airy  dances —  it ;  a  clearer  proof  of  which  cannot  be  adduced 

all  carry  the  stamp  of  the  richest  imagination,  than  the  following  circ«HDStanoe :  at  a  ooncertf 

the  deepest  sensibility,  and  the  purest  taste.  All  where  a  new  piece  composed  by  the  celebntcd 

hb  works  develope  the  originality  of  his  genius ;  Joseph  Haydn  was  performed,  a  certain  no- 

and  imply  a  mind  great  and  exalted;  an  ima-  sician,  who  never  discovered  any  thing  woit^ 

gination   which  strikes  out  for  itself  a  new  of  praise  except  in  his  own  productions,  did 

course.    He  therefore  merits  to  be  ranked  with  not  fail  to  criticise  the  music  ;  excUiming  ts 

that  small  number  of  original  geniuses,  those  Mozart,    **  There  now!    there  again  1  ^J* 

phofnomena  splendida  who  form  an  epoch  ir^  that  is  not  what  1  should  have  done :"  **  NOf 

their  art,  by  carrying  it  to  perfection^  or  giving  neither  should  1  (replied  Mozart)  ;  bat  (k>  roo 

it  an  unknown  career.  know  why  ?  Because  neither  you  nor  I  shoals 

It  is  in  the  employment  of  wind  instni-  have  been  able  to  conceive  it.** 
ments  that  Mozart  displays  his  greatest  powers.        MUC  A'GE.  (from  munis.)  Mucilage. 
His   melody  is  always  simple,   natural,  and         MLv^H.  a.   {tnucho,  S^ianish.)    I*  ^^ 

M\  offeree  ;  and  expresses  with  precision  the  in  quantity  ;  Ions  in  time  {Deui.)*  2*  ^°T 

sentiments  and   individual    situations  of  his  in  number  {Shakspeare). 
personages.     He  wrote  with  extraordinary  fa-        Much,  ad,     1.  In  a  great  degree  ;bv  w 

cility.       La  Clemence  de  Tiius,  the  reader  {Hebrews).    8.   To  a  certain  degree  {Mvk). 

will  recollect,  cost  him  the  study  of  but  eish-  3.   To  a  great  degree  (Baker),    4.  Offceo,  of 

teen  days;  and  his  requiem,  which  is  equalin  long  (Gronw//e).     6,  Nearly  (TVfup/O* 
length   to  an   opera,   was  produced  in   fonr        Much.  s.     1.   A  great  deal;  moltitiwei" 

weeks.     It  is  also  worthy  of^  remark,  that  the  number  ;   abundance  in  quantity  (DnjfW* 

Overture  to  his  Don  Giovanni  was  not  begun  9,    More  than  enough  j   a  heavy  aemce  sf 

till  tl)c  night  before  the  piece  was  to  be  per-  burden  {Miliifn),    3.    Any  assignabte  qo^°* 

Ibrmed.     At  midnight,  after  having  devoted  tity  or  degree   {Soulh)^   4.    An  ooconainjl' 

the  evening  to  amusement,  he  locked  himself  thmg;  something  strange  (TtlMfO"^)'  ^  *^ 

np  in  hi^  s^udy,  and  composed  it  in  a  few  make  Much  of.   To  treat  with  itgsrdj 

hours.     His  memory  was  wonderfully  reten-  fondle ;  to  pamj^r  (Sidney).  ^   ^ 

live,  as  we  may  jurlge  from  his  copying  by  re-        Much  at  one.    Nearly  of  equal  rvoti 

collection  the  mberere  at  JEU>ffie.    But  a  fad  eqind  influence  (J>yifefi}^ 


^  ^  ^oio/o    tbeflovrofllie  gam.    The  luai|il  of  fom* 

'Voi«tc^>  Senegal  aie  usually  about  the  size  of  partnd^ 

*^»  (my-    cgfQi,  and  the  narrest   oootinnet  about  sut 

'<tv  V  weeks.    The  quantity  annually  sold  out  of  tbt 

**     Slimy;    Senegal  country  for  European  conaumptioa 

ia  about  twelve   hundred  thousand    pounds 

SUmi-    w^^y 

1  nis  eum  is  also  a  very  wholesome  and  na* 

m    tritious  food,  thousands  of  the  Moors  support* 

ing  themselves   entirely  upon  it   during  the 

t  i  me  of  harvest.  About  sis  ounces  is  sufficient 

riment  for  a  day ;  and  it  is  besides  mixed 

milk,  animal  broths,  and  other  foods. 

•/iim*arabic,  or  that  which  comes  di* 

.  y  Irom  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  m»ly  difieiw 

I.  >ii)   the  preceding  in   being  of    a  lighter 

>     colour  and  in  smalwr  lumps :  it  is  also  some* 

. < •  t e    what  more  brittle. 

. ,  iiiate-»        To  obtain  gum  mucilage  from  those  vessels 

that  do  not  \ield  it  by  exsudation,  recoursu 

,M>ear8  to   be    must  be  had  to  boiling  with  water,  and  evapo* 

•I  in  thatof  vege-     ration.    These  kinds  of  mucilage,  however, 

tiow  generally  and    will  seldom  answer  as  cements,  for  they  will 

.  uy  aporopriaiing  the    not  sufficientlv  harden  by  drying,  and  are  mora 

.liege  to  tne  vegetable  se-    liable  to  mou(d,  and  to  become  brown  and  o»* 

Latin  name  of  mucus  to  the    loured  during  the  requisite  evaporation. 

Aiucus,  as  also  Gelatin.  Lord  Dundonald  has  obtained  gum  mncilaga 

0  mucibse  is  conUined  in  every    from  the  lichen  by  the  following  means .-^llio 

Uas  been  hitherto  analysed,  in  some    lichen  employed  b  the  large-leaved  mo&s  that 

.re  abundantly  than  in  others,  as  also    grows  so  abundantly  on  forest  and  fruit  trees  : 

^a^cs,  and  varying  from  other  ciicom-    this,  in  the  north  ot  Europe  and  in  Amtricaa 

4n.  \i  Sfjpcars  to  tie  one  of  the  elementary    grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  giving  a 

'U;je  coDSiitoenis,  and  probably  by  its  de-    nutritious  food  to  deer  and  other  animals.     It 

'^JLoo  in  the  organs  of  the  plant  it  is    has  an  outer  skin,  and  below  this  is  a  green  re* 

tncd  into  other  substances ;   since  it  is    si  nous  substance  ;  the  remainder  of  the  plant 

'  Mtremely  abundant  in  the  earlier  age  of    consists  chiefly  of  gum  and  of  fibrous  matter, 

%isi,  and  lessens  as  other  principles  are    on  which  gum  has  no  action.   To  separate  the 

»<aied.  outer  skin  and  the  resinous  matter,  the  plant 

'licilj^  is  sometimes  found  nearly  pure    must  be  scalded  two  or  three  times  with  boiU 

tji  irom  the  bark  and  twigs  of   many    ing  waier,  by  means  of  which  the  skin  will 

(uoies,  by  natural  and  artificial  clefts,  and    crack,  swell,  and  peel  off.    After  this  the  re« 

irning  in  the  son  into  brittle,  nearly  trans-    maining  substance  is  to  be  put  into  a  boiler, 

Til,  roundish  lumps.     In  this  state  it  may    with  about   three  quarts  ot   water  for  every 

*  id  ^um  mucilage.    The  purest  of  these    pound  of  the  plant,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of 

I  miicita<'es  are  gum-arabic,  or  gum-sene»    pot-ash  or  soda,  (which  assists  the  extraction) 

which  forms  a  very  valnable  article  of    and  the  boiling  should  be  continued  till  the 

I  :.erce  to  the  countries  that  yield  it.     An    liquor  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of  gummy 

rw  sort  is  often  obtained  firom  cracks  in    consistence.    The  liquor  is  ^en  to  b«  taken 

a.  peach,    pear,   and  other  fruit  trees,    out  and  strained  from  the  plant,  and  fresh  water 

rh  is  usually  of  a  somewhat  deeper  colour    added  to  the  same  matenal  further  to  exhaust 

timber.  the  gum.     The  several  liquors  after  standing 

Veom-aiafaic  tree  is  a  species  of  mimosa    some  hours  to  settle,  and  then  removins  the 

Mimosa)  which  grows  in  various  cli-    dregs,  are  to  be  boiled  down  in  a  regulated 

c,  but  especially  and  abundantly  along    heat,  to  the  consistence  which  is  reouired  for 

wHole  of  the  mrbery  coast,  and  par-    use,  but  not  further,  lest  they  should  bum  and 

^rlj  about  the  river  Senegal.      The  gum    become  coloured.     It  requires  two,  and  even 

^  makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle    three  boilings  entirely  to  exhaust  the  lichen  of 

^ovemi)er,  after  the  soil  has  been  tho-    its  mucilage. 

ihly  saturated  with  periodical  rains,  is  at  Another  species  of  native  mucilage,  some* 
^  >een  to  ooze  through  the  trunk  and  .what  differing  from  the  preceding,  is  gum  tra« 
^^;  about  a  fortnight  after  which  it  gacanth.  This  is  a  white  opake  gum  in  the 
^n%  mta  toondish  drops  of  a  yellowish-  form  of  twisted  shreds,  seldom  free  m>m  visiblo 
^'*^  which  are  beautifully  brilliant  when  impurities,  and  of  a  considerably  tough,  often 
?  )K  broken  off,  and  entirel)r  so  after  being  horny,  consistence,  so  that  it  cannot  be  re» 
^^^  mouth  for  a  short  time  to  dissolve  duced  to  fine  powder  without  considerable  la* 
!<^et  nirface :  no  clefts  are  made,  nor  any  hour.  It  exsudes  from  the  stem  and  branches 
^  DMans  mad  by  the  Moofs  to  solicit    of  a  very  thorny  sbrub^  the  astragalus  traga 
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•tnthm  of  Ltnn^us,  which  grows  on  the  island  French;  from  mucilage,)    Slimy;    \u 

tii  Caudia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  soft  with  some  degree  of  tenacity  {Grew^  • 

Thejoice  dries  in  the  sun,  and  bein^  collected  Mucilaginous    extracts,    in      ph 

fay  ihie  shepherds  is  sent  to  Europe  without  any  macy,  extracts  that  reaclity  dissolve  in  -w^  \ 

preparation.     It  diffeis  from   gum-arabic  in  scarcely  at  all  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  uQde 

oeing,   properly  speaking,   hardly  soluble  in  spirituous  fermentatiou. 

water;  but  when  it  is  coreied  with  water  it  MUClLA'GlNOUSNESS.  i.  (from     n 

iwells   prodigiously  in   the  course  of  a  few  eilaginous.)     bhminess;  viscosity. 

iMMirs,  and  absorbs  so  much  of  the  fluid,  as  to  MUL'ILAGO,  in  botany*  a  genus  of   i 

become  soft  and  pulpy,  but  will  not  resolve  it-  class  cr^ptogamia,  order  fungi,    consisting 

•elf  into  a  lic^oid  by  any  further  addition  of  most  simple,  fugacious  filaments.   Four  spec] 

water.  ^   In  this  soft  pulpy  state,  it  will  readily  1.  M.  plumosa;  snow  white*  feathery. 

mix  with  other  mucilages*  and  maybe  spread  2.  M.  coe^pitosa  ;  yellow,  feathery. 

thin  over  any  surface,  and  it  then  dries  into  a  3.  M.  cinerea^  g^'^y*  tufted*  branched  a 

very  firm  cement.     It  is  employed  much  in  simple. 

book-binding  mixed  with  paste,  and  is  found  4.  M.  miniata;  deep-red,  villous. 

to  make  a  very  stnmg  cement.  Mucilago    amyli.      A   preparation 

Chemical  properties  of  Mucilage. -^Whcn  starch  mostly  exhibited  with  opium  in  the  foi 

^m-arabic  or  other  mucilage  is  distillt-d  per  se  of  glysters  in  diarrhaeas  and  dysenteries,    wh« 

m  vessels  arranged  so  as  to  detain  all  the  pro-  the  tenemus  arises  from  an  abrasion   of  t 

duets,  there  first  comes  over  some  pure  water,  mucus  of  the  rectum. 

and  immediately  follows  a  reddish-orown  acid  Mucilago    arabici    gummi.      A    cf 

liquor,  mixed  with  a  little  brownibh  oil,  and  mulcent  preparation^  more  frequently  used 

much  carbonic  acid  gass,  and  carburetted  hy-  combine  medicines  than  in  any  other  ronn.- 

drogen.     This  acid  liquor  is  very  sour  to  the  In  the  recent  London  Fharmacouceia   this 

taste*   has  an  empyreuuiatic  smell,  and  has  called  mucil.igo  acaciae,  and,  witn  the  prcce 

been  called  the  pyromiicous  acid.     The  same  ding,  forms  the  only  mucilages  retained, 

acid  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  sugar*  Mucilago    seminis    cydonii     mali 

farina,  and  many  other  vegetable  matters.  The  best  form  of  exkiibiting  quince  seeds  us 

The  action  ot  the  nitric  acid  upon  gum  mu-  demulcent, 

cilage  has  excited  some  attention,  on  account  Ml'Cilago  TRAGACANTHiB.    In  ticklin 

of  the  many  new  products  produced  by  the  coughs,  joined  with  syrup  of  mulberries,   tin 

mutual  decomposition  of  these  substances,  and  forms  a  pleasant  demulcent,  and  mny  be  exhi 

particularly  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  acid  bited  to  children,  who  are  very  fond  of  it. 

the  mucous,  which  is  thus  simply  called  and  MUCK.  s.  (meox,  Saxon.)     I.  Dune  fb 

di9tingt^itlhed  from  the  pyromucous,  in  conse-  manure  of  grounds  {Gianville),     9,  Any  tninj 

quence  of  this  last  bein^  altogether  produced  low,  mean,  and  filihv  {Spenser).     3.  To  rut 

by  the  action  of  fire,  while  the  mucous  is  ob-  a  Muck,  signifies,  l^o  run  madly  and  attaci 

tained  without  it.     This  last  is  found  to  be  all  that  we  meet  {Pope). 

the  same  as  that  discovered  by  Scheele,  to  be  To  Muck.  t^.  a.    To  manure  with  muck^ 

produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar  to  dun^  {Tusser), 

of  milk,  and  which  was  by  him  denominated  MU'CKENDER.   s,   {mouchoir,   French.] 

saccho-lactic  acid.     See  the  article  Milk.  A  handkerchief  {Dorset), 

A  cloi>e  and  intimate  connection  has  been  To  MU'CKER.   :;.   n.   (from  muck,)     To 

supposed  to  exist  between  mucilage  and  sugar*  scramble  for  moneys  to  hoard  up  {Chaucer), 

partly  from  the  existence  in  each  of  the  pnn-  MU'CKERER.    i.   (from   mucker,)     Oat 

ciple  of  rhe  pyromucous  acid,  and  partly  from  that  muckers. 

otner  facts.  Mr.  Cruikshank  however  conceived  M  U'CKHI  L.  t.  {muck  and  hill,)  A  dunghil. 

sugar  to  be  a  substance  of  intermediate  oxygen-  MUCKINESS.  s.  {(rom  mucky,)    Nasii« 

ation,  between  mucilage  and  vegetable  acids,  ness;  filth. 

Hence  it  ought  to  follow  that  each  is  converti*  MU'CKLE.  a,  (mycel,  Saxon.)     Much, 

ble  into  the  other  by  a  due  addition  or  abstrac-  M  U'CK  WORM.  «.  {muck  and  worm).     1. 

tion  of  oxygen,  sup{)osing  that  the  processes  of  A  worm  that  lives  in  dutig.     2.  A  miser;  a 

nature  can  be  at  all  imitated  in  the  laboratory,  curmudgeon  {Stv{fi). 

We  possess  many  prmifs  that  sugar  is  formed  *  MU'CKY.  a    (from  muck.)   Nasty;  filthy. 

out  of  mucilcige  in  natural  processes:  that  of  MUCOR.   Mould.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

germination  is  one;  and  sugar   plants  them-  the  class  cryptogamia,  onJitr  fungi.    Funs^us 

selves,  at  an  early  period  of  their  growth,  con-  fugacious;  heads  at  first  diaphonous,  becoming 

tain  mucilafce  alone.    By  adisox>gcnating  me-  opake,  on  simple,  or  branched  stems.    The 

thod,  Mr.  C.  appears  very  successfully  to  have  species  differ  according  to  the  arrangement  of 

converted  sugar  into  gum  :   but  the  converse  different  botanists.     If  those  which  we  have 

experiment  did  not  succeed,  for  it  was  found  noticed  as  belonging  to  the  genus  fuligo  be 

that  gum  could  not  be  converted  into  sugar  by  added,  the  number  is  swelled  to  fifteen  or  six- 

any  oxygenating  process ;  nitric  and  oxymuri-  teen  ;  if  the  whole  be  separated  into  two  or 

atic  acids  forming  acids  alone  with  gum*  and  three  different  genera,  those  properly  belong- 

uot  saccharine  matter.  iug  to  the  genus  mucor  are  reduced  to  ten. 

MUCILA'GINOUS.    a.    imucilaginewf.  It  comprises,  l.M  mucedo*  or  common  grey 
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tan^ftMring  so  readily  on  bread,  frnits,  like  gam-arabic  it  haa  littk  taatci^  diasoltrea 

;m.  od  Other  labstances  in  a  potrid  state,  readify  in  water,  and  forms  an  adhesive  sola* 

.\<7trisnsc9  in  dusters;  tlie  stalks  a  a uar-  tion.     It  does  not  dissolve  in  alkohol  or  in 

r'i,''auich  high,  pellncid,  hollow,  and  cy-  ether.    It  does  not  coagulate  when  heated) 

•I'd!:  sgppofting  each  a  single  globular  nor  when  concentrated  by  evaporation  does  ili 

•u.KMtnanspareot,  afterwards  dani»grey ;  solution  assume  the  form  of  a  jelly.     It  is  not 

T!£!  bcRtsirith  elastic  force,  and  ejects  small  precipitated  by  the  oxymuriat  of  mercury,  nor 

:=i  «ds,  discoverable  by  the  microscope.  oy  the  infusion  of  galls.    The  aeetat  of  lead  oc- 

L>1  fploTOGephaias :  grey,  round-headed  casions  a  copious  white  precipitate  when  dropt 

X7.  snnriog  upon  rotten  wood,  and  some-  into  solutions  containing  moms :   the  anjper- 

or  3n  decayed  plants  and  mosses.     The  aeetat   produces  a  much  less  striking  enect. 

i<.s?-i  is  are  generally  black,  about  a  line  Nitrat  of  silver  likewise  occasions  precipitate 

3!^  bearing  each  at  the  top  a  sphxrical  in  solutions  containing  mucus. 

tt  Mat  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  its  coat        Mucus  till  of  late  was  supposed  to  be  a  gcla- 

•  -'  is  covered  %viih  a  grey  powder,  and  tinous  principle  5  but  Mr.  brande,  in  a  series 

n^  loteroally  a  black  or  fungous  spongy  of  valuable  experiments  inserted  in  the  Philo- 

'-  The  coat  bursts  with  a  ragged  inegular  sophical  Transactions  for  I8O9,  part  ii.  p.  376, 

b:-.  has  very  sufficiently  proved  it  to  be  chiefly  sd« 

>khfooides,  or  little  black,  pin-headed  bnminous.    These  experiments  have  iilso  as- 

^  rtywine  in  groups  near  each  other,  certained  that  albumen  is  rendered  fluid  by  the 

-:dof  ihe  bark  of  old  trees,  and  upon  possession  of  its  alkaline  mattery    and  that 

'^-pal«s.     The  stalks  are  black,  about  whenever  this  alkali  is  parted  with,  it  imme- 

'M3  height,  bearing  each  a  single  heady  diately  coagulates.      Hence  it  is  completely 

'-«  a  double  or  treble  one,  of  the  size  coagalated  by  the  Voltaic  battery,  the  alkali 

*^Ri  or  poppv-seeds,  of  a  roundish  figure  being  sent  off  to  the  negative  pole,  while  what- 

I  :.  ba!  when  oarst,  often  flatted  or  trun-  ever  acid  is  contained  travels  to  the  positive. 

f-'.^d  of  a  black  colour.    The  internal  It  is  coagulated  by  alkohol,  and  by  acid,  and 

^  ^n  is  black  with  a  tinge  of  green.  by  heat ;  all  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same 

lerUiphe.    6.  M.  granulosus.   Mildew,  principle.    The  use  ot  this  substance  is  to  lu* 

-'.sesile,  white,  with  brown  heads.  The  oricate  and  defend  the  parts  upon  which  it  is 

'  '^\t  and  blackish.    The  former  is  the  secreted,  as  the  nose,   oesophagus,  stomach, 

~^of  Wildenow  :  yet  the  common  corn-  intestines,  urethra,  vagina,  &c. 

"^is  rather  the  mucor  granulosus,   or        Mucus  (Vegetable).     See  Gum  and  Mu- 

•^^  a  species  of  oecidi  um ,  the  rubigo  of  c  1 L  a  G  K . 

'"'^w:  whose  albigo  is  blight  or  white.        MUD.  t.  {modder,  Dutch.)  The  slime  and 

^i  his  rubigo,  rust  or  red- mildew;  and  uliginous  matter  at  the  bottom  of  Stillwater 

r^^^i^o,   smut,   or  black-mildew.      See  {Addison), 

•Jj'-ico  and  Husbandry.  7«Mud.  0.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To  bury 

^v  <  Oils.  a.  (jnucosui,  Latin.)     Slimy ;  in   the  slime  or  mud   {Shakspeare).    9.  To 

Y^  [Brown).  make  turbid;  to  |)oUute  with  dirt;  to  dash 

>l{?cous    GLANDS.        Glaudulae      roo-  with  dirt  (G/afivt/ZO* 

;'^- Mociparous  glands.    Glands  that  secrete        Mud-fish,  in  ichthyology.    SeeCoBiTis. 
'^  n  such  as  the  glands  of  the  Schneiderian        Mud-iciuan A.    See  Murjbna. 
=^'Ofa[ie  of  the  nose,  the  glands  of  the  fauces,        MU'DDILY,    ad.    (from  muddy).    Tor- 

*^'^gQs,  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  ure-  bidly;  with  foul  mixture  {Dry den). 
.-•^f;            '  MU'DDINESS.  $.   (from  muddy.)    Tur- 

;';^,^^1^^NESS.  1.  Slime;  viscosity.  bidness;  foulness  caused  by  mud  or  sediment 

^IRONATE.    (from  ^i«e#f,   long,  ac-  (Addison). 

••'^eosorae;  from  fA»Jw«f,  smali,  according        To  MU'ODLE.  v.  a.  (from  mud.)     1.  To 

^j*««.)  Iq botany,  dagger-pointed.    Hence  make  turbid;  to  foul  {Prior).    2.  To  make 

,^'^^osATB    LEAP.      A  dagger- pointed  half  drunk  ;  to  cloud  or  stupify  (^rW^no/). 
f;^ Terminating  in  a  sharp  point  like  a        MUDDY,   a.  (from  mudl)      1.  Turbid; 

f^^'k^  in   bromelia    ananas.      Applied  foul  with    mud  {Shakspcare).      2.   Impure; 

*| 50 ihe calyx.    The  diminutive  mucronu-  daivk -y  f^ross  (Shakspeare.)    3.  Soiled  with  mud 

v.'!,^^««mes  used.  {Dryden).     4.  Dark  ;  not  bright  (Stt^i//).     5. 

V  ^^^^V^NT.   a.  (from  mucus,  Latin.)  Cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull  (Shakspeare). 
?rcv^^^^'                                '  To  Mv' D DY.  V.  a.  {(torn  mud.)    To  make 

^^'rvLS.    Animal  mucilage.    In   animal  muddy;  to  clond  :  to  disturb  (Grfm). 
^^'«7.  a  fluid  secreted  by  certain  glands,        MU'DSUCKER.  *.   (mud  and  suck).    A 

erring  to  lubricate  many  of  the  internal  seafowl  {Derham). 
^^M  the  body.    It  has  been  very  generally        MUDWA'LL.  *.  (mwrfand  wall)     1.  A 

« 4*     •  *'th  other  animal  secretions ;  but  wall   built  without  mortar,   by  throwing  up 

'Anguished  by  the  following  characters,  mud   and  suflering    it   to    dry  {South).      2. 

jv    ^ere  deduced   by   Dr.  Bostock   from  {apiaster.)     A  bird  {Ainsworth), 
J?y« <he  mucus  liquid  of  an  oyster  eva-        MUDWA'LLED.     s.  {mud  and    wall.) 

^  V«.  Havins;  a  mudwall  {Prior), 
jjj/^«tt»ch  the  af^)earance  of  gum-arabic.        To  MUE.  a.  a.  Qmuer,  French.)   To  mouiU 

^^iQatifigeoml  it  u  lather  more  opake :  to  change  feathers 
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MUFF.  ff.  {jm0f  Swedish*)    A  loft  c«ver  a  hftvi  cdlos ;  gtU-membiane  wii&  ccven  e 

for  the  hands  in  winter  (C/mt;«/aii<{).  nvsj    the    covert    smooth,     rounded^ 

To  MU^FFLE.  o.  a*  (from  moufle,  French.)  whitish.    Five  specicsy  as  follow: 
1.  To  cover  from  the  weather  (jDr^<ien).    8.        1.  M.  cephalua.    Common    mullet. 

To  blindfold  {Shakspeare).    3.  To  conceal  -,  to  dorsal  fin  five-rajfed.    Inhabits  European 

iiiTolve  (iSaniyi).  and  enters  rivers:   back   closky,    varied 

To  Mu'fflx.   «.  «.  imqjffelen,  mqffelen,  blue  and  green;   sides  silireryi    virith    b 

Dutch.)    Tospeakinwardly;  to  speak  without  dusky,  parallel  lines,  reaching  from   the 

dear  and  distinct  articulation  (ifo/</«r).  to  the  tail;  belly  silvery^   scales  arrange 

Muffle,  in  metallurgy,  an  arched  cover,  parallel  rows :  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  nea 

resisting  the  strangest  fire,  and  made  to  be  middle  of  the  back ;  tail  deeply  forked. 
placed  over  ooppels  and  tests  in  the  operations        The  residence  of  the  mullet    is   the  9 

of  assaying,  to  preserve  them  from  the  tkllii^  of  shoals  and  bays,  into  which   there  is  an 

coals  and  ashes  into  ihem;  though,  at  the  of  fresh  water:  in  such  situations,  the^ 

same  time,  of  such  a  form,  as  is  no  hindrance  found  all  round  the  shores  of  Great  Bnt 

to  the  action  of  the  air  and  fire  on  the  metal,  where  they  leave  the  sand  all   marked  1 

nor  to  the  inspection  of  the  assayer.     The  round  hole;,  the  traces  of  their  digging, 

muffles  may  be  made  of  any  form,  providing  they  keep  constantly  rooting  like  hogs  am 

they  have  these  conditions  j    but  those  used  the  mud.    When  surrounded   by  a   net, 

with  coppels  are  commonly  made  semi-cylin-  whole  shoal  frequently  escapes  by  leaping  < 

df ical ;  or  when  greater  vessels  are  employed,  it ;  one  attempting  this  mode  of  escape,  « 

in  form  of  a  hollow  hemisphere.    The  muffle  succeeding,  is  immediately  followed  by  aJJ 

must  have  holes,  that  the  assayer  may  look  in ;  rest. 

and  the  fore  |iart  of  it  must  be  always  quite        Mullets  are  also  plentiful   in  the  Medil 

open,  that  the  air  may  act  better  in  conjunct  ranean,and  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Fram 

tion  with  the  fire,  and  be  incessantly  renewed ;  In  a  certain  lake  near  Martegues,  in  the  sou 

the  apertures  in  the  muffle  serve  also  tor  the  of  France,  there  are  vast  shoals  which  en 

regimen  of  the  fire,  for  the  cold  air  rushing  into  during  spring,  the  season  of  copulation  amo| 

the  large  ofiening  before,  cools  the  bodies  in  the  these  fisnes  $  after  impregnation  they  return 

vessel ;  but  if  scjme  coals  are  put  in  it,  and  its  the  sea,  but  are  intercepted  by  weres  of  reedi 
aperture  before  be  then  shut,  with  a  door  fitted         Of  the  milts  and  roes  of  the  muiiet  f  1 

to  It,  the  hre  will  be  increased  to  the  highest  botar]^  of  the  Italians  is  composed.      Tl 

degree,  much  more  quickly  than  it  can  be  by  materials  are  taken  out  endre,  and  for  a  fe 

the    breathing    holes  of  tne    furnace.     See  hours  covered  up  with  salt;  afterwards  th< 

Assaying.  are  pressed  between  two  boards,  dried  in  tli 

MU'FFLER.  1.  (from  mu^f.)     1 .  A  cover  sun  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  are  then  fit  f< 

for  the  face  {Arhuihnoi),    S.  A  part  of  a  wo-  use.    This  composition  is  sakl  to  brace  a  wea 

inan*s  dress  by  which  the  faee  was  covered  stomach,  and  to  give  an  exquisite  relish  to  win< 
IShakfpeare).  The  food  of  the  mullet  is  mud,  or  sea- weeds 

MUFTI,  or  MuPHTi,  the  chief  of  the  it  never  attempu  to  devour  any  fish.    Tfa 

ecclesiastical  order,  or  primate,  of  the  mus-  flesh  is  palatable,  though  at  present  not 

sulman  religion.    The  authority  of  the  mufti  fashionable  dish :  its  flavour  greatly  depends  01 

is  very  great  in  the  Ottoman  empire;  for  even  the  ground  where  it  is  fed ;  if  among  mud,  i 

the  sultan  himself,  if  he  woold  preserve  any  ap-  constantly  tastes  and  smells  of  that  kind  of  food 
pearance  of  religion,  cannot,  without  hearing        8.  M.  albula.     First  dorsal  fin  four-rayed 

nis  opinion,  put  any  person  to  death,  or  so  Inhabits  America;  very  much  resembles  the  lasl 
much  as  inflict  any  corporal  punishment.  3.  M .  crenilabis.     Crenated  mullet.     Fir^ 

The  election  of  the  mufti  is  solely  in  the  dorsal  fin  with  four  flexible  rays ;  rays  oC  thj 

grand  signior,  who  presents  him  with  a  vest  of  second  unarmed ;  lips  crenate,  the  lower  hi 

rich  sables,  fire.     U  he  is  convicted  of  treason,  carinate«    Three  other  varieties,  from  varietj 

or  any  great  crime,  he  is  put  into  a  mortar,  in  the  size,  ciliation,  or  carination.     Inhabiti 

kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Seven  Towers  at  the  Red  sea ;  a  foot  lon^;  scales  broad,  with  i 

Constantinople,  and  pounded  to  death.  longitudinal  brown  keel  in  the  middle. 

MUG.  ^.  A  cup  or  vessel  to  drink  out  of.  4.  M.  Chilensis.     Dorsal  fin  sinele;   tail 

MUGGLETONIANS,   a    religious   sect,  simple.     Inhabiu  the  sea  mund  Chili,  and 

which  arose  in  England,  about  the  year  1 657 ;  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  tt: 

so  denominated  from  their  leader  Lodowick  about  a  foot  long :  in  shape  of  scales  resemblei 

Muggleton,  a  y>umeyman  taylor,  who,  with  M.  cephalus. 

bis  associate  Reeves,  set  up  for  great  prophets,        5.  M.  chanos.    Dorsal  fin  single ;  tail  ^ith 

pretendins,  as  it  is  said,  to  have  an  absolute  two  wines  on  each  side.    Inhabits  the  Red  sea : 

power  of^  saving  and   damning  whom  they  a  yard  K>ng ;  body  oblong,  silvery,  with  soft 

pleased ; '  and  giving  out  that  they  were  the  two  cinht,  but  without  teeth ;  scales  broad,  round" 

last  witnesses  of  God  that  should  appear  before  ed,  finely  striate.     A  second  variety,  more 

the  end  of  the  world.  than  as  large  again.    See  Nat.  Hist.  PI-  CLVl* 

MUG IL.  Mullet.     In   zoolo^,    a  genus        MUGWORT.    See  Artkmisia. 
of  the  class  pisces,  order  abdommalia.    Lips        MUHLBERG,  atownof  Upper  Saxony>i<> 

aoembran^cf^oiM-  the  lower  evies  carinate  in-  the  margravate  of  Meissen,    with  s  ^"^^ 

wards;  f  'e  the aDgjte  of  tht looatk  atatte  oa  tlie  Elbe,  l^miles N.W.  of  Meiiic^ 
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■ifflf.W.  af  Dicaden,     Lon.  IS,  §  E.  from  the  eonnexion  of  different  spectel,  fleret 

U  ii-  S^-  profiagate.    Even  mules  and  hinnies  hare  beea 

Mi  ULENBERGIA*  in  botany,  a  genns  of  occasionally  found    to   propagate    in   warm 

K  cia  triaDdriSy   or  digynia.    Calyx  one-  climates,  and    other  hyorias  in  climates  of 

mdt  aiaoce,    lateral;    corol    two-valvcd.  all  kinds.     Mr.  John  Hunter  threw  out  a 

ik  fftcm  only,  a  North  American  grass,  hint,  that  such  cases  might  probably  be  the 

n»  j^oDate  culm,  and  slender  panicle  at  the  result  of  a  monstrosity  in  the  sexual  orrnnt 

oie'^dtemate  branches.  of  one  of  the  parents,  by  which  though  a 

MUHLROSE,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  hybrid  in  other  respects,  it  retained  in  these 

is^bbtMarcheof  Brandenburg,  situate  on  organs  the  make  and  powers  of  the  perfect 

ivgok  canal,  which  forms  a  communica-  species.    But  the  hint  is  supported  by  no  fact 

Bst:(t3trr  from  Hamburg  to  Breslaw,  nine  whatever,  and  can  only  be  contemplated  as  an 

vlaxW.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  ingenious  loop-hole  to  escape  from  an  iusupera- 

i^iD,  a  large  measure  in  use  among  the  ble  difficulty. 

•'^  ht  things  dry.    The  muid  is  no  real  The  translator  of  BuflTon's  works  has  given  a 

^eedas  a  measure,  but  an  estimation  of  remarkable  and  well  authenticated  instance  of 

Kirilotbfr  measures;  as  the  septier,  mine,  the  prolific  powers  of  a  she-mule  in  the  north 

B9i.biHhel,  flee  of  Scotland.     Havinz  heard  thai  a  mule,  be* 

Mo  is  also  one  of  the  nine  casks,  or  re-  longing  to  Mr.  David  TuUo,  farmer  in  Auch* 

nimels  used  in  France  to  put  wine  and  tertyre,   in   the  county  of  Forfar,  had  some 

•"^liqoon  in.     The  muid  of  wine  is  divided  years  ago  brought  forth  a  foal,  he  transmitted  a 

~  tvD  demi-maids,    four   quarter- muids,  few  queries  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Tullo;  and  re* 

•  "zhi  half-qaarter  muids,  containing  36  quested  that  his  answers  might  be  legally  at« 

*^\  tested  before  a  magistrate.    This  request  waa 

''URKIRK,  a   town  in  Ayrshire,  seated  cheerfully  complied  with ;  and  the  following 

'^  rirer  Ayr,  and  noted  for  a  considerabe  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  queries,  answers,  ana 

•»7«k.  attestations. 

■  LATTO,  a  name  given  in  the  Indies  to  Interrogatories  to  be  put    to  Mr.  TuIlo« 

«?ho  are  begotten  by  a  ne^  man  on  an  tenant  in  Auchtertyre,  parish  of  Newtyle, 

'^  woman,  or  by  an  Indian  man  on  a  and  county  of  Forfar,  with  his  answers  thereto, 

^▼oman.  Imo,    Had  you  ever  a  she-mule?    At  what 

,   LBERRY,  in  botany.    See  Morus.  period  ?    Is  it  true  that  the  mule  had  a  foal? 

'^cLBCRiLT  BLiTB.    &e  Blitum.  At  what  time  was  she  covered  ?  and  when  did 

•'ILCH,  a  term  in  gardening  to  denote  she  foal? — Answered  by  Mr.  Tullo:  That  ho 

^!inwy  dung  as  it  somewhat  moist  but  not  bought  a  she-mule  about  20  years  ago :  That 

^•1.  It  is  found  useful  for  protecting  the  she    was  constantly   in  season  for  a   horse: 

^  of  new-planted,  choice  trees  or  shrubs  That,  some  years  thereafter,   he  gave  her  a 

'^  were  frost  in  winter,  and  from  being  horse ;  and  that  she  thereafter  gave  him  a  foal, 

^'U  the  iiercesun  or  drying  winds  in  spring  about  the  lOih  of  June.    The  mule*s  price  was 

'dimmer  before  they  are  well  rooted.  4l.  5s.  sterling, 

VL'LCT.  f.  {mulcta,  Latin.)  A  fine;  a  pe-  2do,  What  was  the  colour  of  the  foal?  Wai 

^itr:  used  commonly  of  pecuniary  penalty.  there  any  thing  particular    in  its    figure?— 

^  Mulct.  «.  a.   {mulcto^  \jax\ii.)     To  Answer:  The  foal  was  exactly  the  colour  of  its 

•^^^.  with  fine  or  forfeiture  (Bacon).  mother,  inclined  to  black,  with  a  very  large 

^(-LCIBER,  a  sirname  of  Vulcan.  head,  big  ears,  and  small  tail;  and  tne  de* 

MULE,  (mii/a,  Latin.)    A  hybrid  or  mixt  clarant  thinks,  had  its  head  been  weighed  when 

y^'ftom  copulation  of  two  distinct  species  foaled,  it  would  have  weighed  nearly  as  much 

'  pie  same  genus ;  commonly  of  a  male  ass  as  its  body. 

'^>  mare,  or  of  a  ^llion  with  a  female  3tio,  How  Ions;  was  the  animal  allowed  to 

^<  in  vhicli  last  case  the  foal  or  filly  is  called  live? — Answer :  The  next  day  after  the  mule 

^'^•^"y-  foaled,  it  was  sent,  with  its  mother,  to  the 

Among  animals  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Loch  of  Lundie^  in  order  to  let  the  foal  die,  aa. 

^  power  of  procreation  in  the  hybrid  race  is  the  declarant  could  not  want  the  mule*s  work, 

'^'iepderand  limited,  though  the  cause  of  and  the  mother  seemed  not  fond  of  the  foal: 

^^forionj  fact  has  never  been  ascertained.   It  That  it  was  accordingly  left,  and  next  day  came 

y  .Knmlly  been   affirmed  that  the  proper  to  Auchtertyre,  about  two  miles  distance,  over 

"j"-  tthe  issue  of  the  horse  and  ass)  never  a  hill,  with  the  cattle  of  Auchtertyre,  that  had 

f'^'a^tw :  and  Mr.  John  Hunter  endeavoured  been  grating  near  that  place,  and  was  drowned 

/•ft  to  lay  down  a  general  la\v  to  determine  in  a  ditch  the  day  following. 

^^  the  species  and  varieties  of  animal  4to,  Was  its  skin  preserved,  or  the  head,  or 

^-  and  published  a  valuable  paper   in  any  other  bones  of  the  skeleton?   Could  any 

f^'^Mhit  the  wolf,  jackal,  and  doe  are  only  part  thereof  be  still  found  ?— Answer :  Neiiber 

^"initt  of  the  same  species,  merely  from  facts  the  skin  nor  any  part  of  the  skeleton  was  pre- 

j^?|?^P***»«ion,  that  the  young  produced  by  served,  nor  can  be  now  had;  though  the  de 

/"aiion  between  any  of  these  animals  are  clarant  has  often  regretted  the  not  presenting 


"^'» pwsession,  that  the  young  produced  by  served,  nor  can'be  now  had;  though  the'de. 

Hion  ^^^ ^  ** — '-  —  -'        ■  ^       **-  -    i    «  - 

enable  of 

^'^tion,  that  hybrid  atilinaU,or  those  issuing       5to,  Is  the  mother  still  alive  ?  What  is  hf 


1*  .  •*'  procreating.  the  foal,  as  its  mother  always  performed  any 

if^Doi  true,  however,  as  an  universal    work  that  a  horse  of  I5l.  value  could  do. 
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i|ge?~ Answer:  The  mother  died  about  ei^ht  or  fifty  pounds  a- piece.     No  creatnrcj  | 

years  ago,  of  an  epidemic  cold  that  was  rasins  proper  for  large  burdens,  and  none  so  sure-l 

among  the  horses  m  this  country :  the  mulenaa  They  are  much  stronger  for  draught  thai 

little  or  un  milk  after  foalinff,  and  the  foal  got  horses,  and  are  often  as  thick-set  a»  oiir< 

some  cow*s  milk  :  and  this  Is  all  that  he  re-  horses,  and  will  travel  several  months  tod 

members  of  the  matter.          David  Tullo.  with  six  or  eight  hundred  weight  upon. 

Auchtertyre,  4th  Feb.  1780. — We   James  backs.   Itisa  wonder  that  these  creatures  a{ 

Small,  tenant  in  Burniouth,  and  Robert  Ram-  more  propagated  in  England,  as  they  are  so  i 

•ay,  tenant  in  Newtyle,   hereby  certify  that  hardier  an^  stronger  than   horses,  and  ai 

we  have  often  seen  the  mule  above  described  &  subject  to  diseases,  and  will  live  and  w^ 

and  we  know  that  she  had  a  foal,  as  is  narrated  twice  the  age  of  a  horse.     Those  that  are. 

by  David  Tullo.  in  cold  countries  are  more   hardy  and  | 

James  Small.    Rob.  Ramsay,  labour  than  those  bred  in  hot;  and  those  y^ 

Ballantyne-house,    4th    Feb.     178O. — ^The  arc  light  made  are  filter  for  riding  than  ho 

within  interrogatories  were  put  to  David  Tullo,  as  to  the  walk  and  trot;  but  they  are  a^ 

tenant  in  Auchtertyre,  anent  the  mule  he  had,  gallop  rough;  though  these  do   it  much, 

and  the  foal  she  produced:  to  which  he  gave  uian  the  short-made  ones, 

the  answers  subjoined  to  each  query,  and  sign-  They  take  so  much  after  the  marcs  thcj 

ed   them ;    as  did  James  Small  and  Robert  bred  from,  that  they  may  be   procured  of 

Ramsay,  attesting  the  truth  thereof,  in  pre-  kind,  light  or  strong,  as  the  owner  plei 

tence  of                   George  Watson,  J.  P.  The  general  complaint  we  make  against  tl^ 

The  original  attestation  is  in  the  possession  is  that  they  kick,  and  are  stubborn;  htit 

of  the  translator's  family,    he  having  before  is  only  owing  to  our  neglect  in    the  breed 

he  died  transmitted  notorial  or  authenticated  them,  for  they  are  as  gentle  as  our  horses, 

eopies  of  it  to  the  count  de  BufFon,  and  to  countries  where  they  are  bred  with  more  car 

Thomas  Pennant,'  esq.  of  Downing,  in  Flint-  Mules  are  of  two  kinds;   the  one  bctw< 

ihire.  the  horse  and  the  she-ass,  the  other  bctwc 

Koelreuter,  in  like  manner,  among  vegetables  the  he-ass  and  the  mare.    The  first  sort  are  I 

found  the  hybrids  of  various  species  to  be  sterile ;  least  valuable.     They  are  commonly  very  di 

and  especially  those  formed  ny  the  sexual  con-  and  take  after  the  ass,  and  are  not  large;  theotf 

nexion  of  dilTerent  species  of  tobacco;  as  for  breed  is  therefore  what  is  propagated  chiefly 

example  of  the  female  nicotiana  rustica  with  all  countries  where  mules  are  used.    Thelarg< 

the  male  nicotiana  paniculata.     But  we  are  and  finest  he-ass  must  be  procured  forthi.4  breei 

also  in  possession  of  various  instances  of  by-  and  in  Spain,  where  mules  are  greatly  esteeniei 

brid  plants  which  retain  the  original  hybrid  they  will  give  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  for  a  fine  h< 

form,  and  continue  to  propagate  themselves,  ass,  only  to  be  kept  as  a  stallion.     They  bree 

We  shall  quote  a  few  from  Wildenow .  with  this  creature  out  of  the  finest  and  large; 

Sorbus  hybrida.     The  mother  was  sorbos  mares  they  have,  giving  the  ass  an  advantage  < 

aucuparia;  the  father  cratzgus  aria.  height  of  ground,  and  putting  the  mare  into 

Pyrus  hybrida.      The    mother   was    pyrtis  narrow  pit,  railed  on  each  side.     If  the  ai 

arbutifolia  ;  the  father  sorbus  ancaperia,  designed  to  be  bred  on  is  suckled  by  a  mare,  ( 

Rhammus    hybridus.      The    mother    was  the  mare  suckled  with  an  ass,  it  makes  ihei 

rhammusalpinus;  thefatherrhammusalaiernus.  much  more  familiar  than  they  would  otherwis 

What  mixtures  do  not  the  species  of  pelar-  be ;  and  this  niav  always  bedone  by  taking awa 

genium  produce  in  our  gardens?  almost  all  the  the  colt  that  befongs  to  the  dam,  and  nuttin 

plants  of  the  Linn^an  classes  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  the  other  in  its  place,  keeping  them  in  the  dar 

generate  prolific  hybrids.  When  M.  Wildenow  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

m  conclusion  offers  a  general  query,  whether  Mule  plant.    See  Hybrid. 

from  the  observations  already  made  upon  the  hy-  Mule  pink,  in  botany.     See  Dr  A N T  H ui 

brids  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  it  Mules  in  the  legs  of  a  horse.    See  Kibei 

may  not  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  admitting  some  heels. 

exceptions,  that  all  hybyrids  are  productive,  but  MULETF/ER.  s.   {muhtier,  Fr.)  Mule 

that  some  only  require  a  warm  climate   to  driver;  horse-boy  fSAcAjpfflrO. 

unfold  the  male  semen  ?  "  I  do  not,"  continues  MULH.AUSEN,  an  in))>erial  and  hanseati< 

he,  "attempt  to  establish  this  rule  as  quite  cer-  town  of  Germany,  in  Thurinsia,   under  th< 

tain :    and  should   be   happy  if  philosophers  protection  of  the   elector  of  Saxony.     It  i' 

would  consider  the  subject  more  accurately,  seated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  unstrutht, 

and  more  minutely  attend  to  the  hybrids  of  dif-  15   miles  N.E.  of  Eisenach,  and  46  E.  by  S 

ferentclimates  in  order  to  settle  the  question."  ofCassel.     Lon,  10.  49  E.     Lat.  61.  13N. 

Mules  pro()erly  so  called  (the  offspring  of  the  Mulhausen,  a  town  of  Alsace,  which, 

horse  and  the  ass)  are  chiefly  used  in  countries  though  intirely  inclosed  within  the  doiiiinionJ 

where  there  are  rocky  and  stony  ways,  as  about  of  France,  is  not  only  in  alliance  with  th« 

the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  &c.    Great  numbers  of  Helvetic  confederacy,  but  is  considered  as  a 

them  are  kept  m  these  places :  they  are  usually  part  of  it,  and   entitled   to  all   its  privileges. 

black,  and  are  strong,  well-limhed,  and  large.  The  walls   of  the  town    inclo<!e   a    circuni- 

being  mostly  bred  out  of  the  fine  Spanish  mares,  ference  of  not  more  than  two  miles;  f"^ '^* 

•p.-  — I—  ^|.g  sometimes  fifteen  or  sixteen  whole  territory  is  confined  within  a  precinct  of 

^                      d  the  best  of  them  are  worth  forty  eight  miles.    The  town  coutaim  0000  mhabit* 
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t:fi  fie  ape  protestants ;  and  there  are  tOOO  heavenly  bodies,  and  comparing  and  eoneeting 

i^*c  m  its  adjacent  villages.     It  owes  its  the  tables  of  them ;  particularly  those  of  Mars, 

r-^  ihurishing  state   to  its  manufactures,  which  they  found  to  disagree  with  the  motions^ 

'jiirrchiefiy  of  printed  linens  and  cottons,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  degrees, 

r'^cmoirnt  is  arisiodemocratical.    The  About  this  time  there  arrived  at  Vienna  the 

TTs  pofrer  resides  in  the  ^reat  and  little  cardinal   Bessarion,    who  came    to  negociate 

--,  esesisting    together   of  78   persons,  someaflfairs  for  the  pope;  and,  being  a  lover 

"i.'^lbm  the  burghers,  whose  number  of  astronomy,   soon  formed  an  acquaintance 

;v.>B700p   distributed  into  six  tribes,  with  Purbach  and  Regiomontanus.    He  had 

M^-ais  16  miles  N.W.  of  Basil.     Lon..  begun  to  form  a  Latin  Version  of  Ptolemy's 

'  :r.  Lat.  47-  48  N.  Almagest,  or  an  Epitome  of  it;  but  not  having 

•T^HEIM,  a    tomrn  of  Germany,  in  the  time  to  go  on  with  it  himself,  he  requested 

'■i^sci  Col<^ne,   seaterl  near  the  Rhine,  Purbach  to  complete  the  work,  and  for  that 

•^  ^from  Ci»Iogne.     Here  the  few  pro-  pur^xise  to  return  with  him  into  Italy,  to  make 

'  -r.  Colonge  are  obliged  to  go  to  perform  nimseif  master  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  ha 

'■mita,  was  as  yet  unacquainted  with.    To  these  pro* 

*:.aEix,  a  town   of  Westphalia,  in  the  posals  Purbach  only  assented,  on  condition  that 

''■i  Ber]^,  lituate   on  the  Rhur,  14  miles  Regiomontanus  would  accompany  him,  and 

\)a35cldorf.      Lon.  6.  51  £.     Lat.  61.  share  in  all  the  labours.    They  first,  however, 
-^                                                                 ,    by  means  of  an  Arabic  Version  of  Ptolemy, 

-LIE'BRITY-  *.  CfRf</feZ)rff,  Latin.)  Wo-  made  some  progress  in  the  work  ;  but  this  was 

■  •*':  the  correlative  to  virility.  soon  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Purbach,  which 

MULL.   v.   a.    imolliius,  Latin.)      1.  happened  in  146 1,  in  the  dQth  year  of  his  age. 

niiod  dispirit,   as  wine  is  when  burnt  The  whole  task  then  devolved  upon  Regio- 

'rftened  {Shakspeare),     2,  To  heat  any  montanus,  who  finished  the  work,  at  the  re« 

'  rid  sweeten  and  spice  it  {Gay),  que«t  of  Purbach,  made  to  him  when  on  his 

.1,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot-  Jeath-bed.    This  work  our  author  afterwards 

f'  miles  in  length,  and,  in  some  places,  revised  and  perfected  at  Rome,  when  he  had 

"L breadth.     There  are  many  good  na-  learned   the  Greek   language,  and  consulted 

•/tioiirs;  but  there  is  only  one  village,  the  commentator  Theon,  &c. 

^ '  r^bennorcy.     The  soil  is,  for  the  most  Regiomontanus  accompanied    the   cardinal 

'  'r<y  and  barren;  but  the  hills  abound  Bcssariouin  his  return  to Uonie,  beingthen  near 

*  is-in^,  and   are  covered  with  cattle:  30  years  of  age.     Here  he  applied  himself  dili- 

-  vah  the    fishery,   and  a  considerable  gently  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  ;  not 

■7  of  kelp,  are  the  only  articles  of  com-  neglecting  however  to  make  astronomical  ob- 

''  llie  ruins  of  several  ancient  castles  are  servations  and  compose  various  works  in  that 

"^'ithW  island.  science;  as  his  Dialogue  against  the  Theories 

^-t  opCantyre.    SecCANTYRF,  of  Cremoiiensis.    The  cardinal  going  to  Greece 

^-LL  OF  Galloway,  a  rocky  promon-  soon  after,  Regiomontanus  went  to  Ferrara, 

'  t)^cmost  southerly  point  of  Scotland,  in  where  he  continued  the  study  of  the  Greek 

".   'f)ty  of  Wigton.  language  under  Theodore  Guza ;  who  explained 

^''  !  I  AT    of    alumina,    in  mineralogy,  to  him  the  text  of  Ptolomy,  with  the  com- 

,^Jhlites.  .  men  taries  of  Theon  ;  till  at  length  he  became 

'j  LLEIN,  in  botany.    SeeVERBASCUM.  so  perfect  in  it,   that  he  could  compose  verses, 

^^litR  (John),  commonly  called  Re-  and  read  it  like  a  critic.     In  1463  he  went  to 

''0^  TAW  us,  from  Mons  Regius,  or  Kon-  Padua,  where  he  became  a  member  of  tht*  imi- 

■'yz,  a  town  in  Franconia,  where  he  was  versity  ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  students, 

"  "!vH3h,  and  became  the  greatest  astro-  explained  Alfraganus,  an  Arabian  philosopher. 

^^aml  mathematician  of  his  time.     He  In  1464  he  removed  to  Venice,  to  meet  and 

*  /^  a  very  prod i^  for  genius  and  learn-  attend  his  patron  Bessarion.     Here  he  wrote, 

nimfi  first  acquired  grammatical  learn-  with  great  accuracy,  his  Treatise  of  Triangles, 

hnown  country,  he  was  admitted,  while  and  a  Refutation  of  the  Quadrature  of  the 

j^* '%  inio  the  academy  at  Leipsic,  where  Circle,  which  Cardinal  Cusan  pretended  he 

^^«1  a  strong  attachment    to  the  ma-  had  demonstrated.    The  same  year  he  returned 

^^'.<^I    sciences,    arithmetic,    geometry,  with    Bessarion  to    Rome ;   where    he  made 

J«ftmy,  &c.     But  not  finding  proper  as-  some  sUiy,  to  procure  the  most  curious  books : 

>v!^i  '"  ^^^^   studies    at   this  place,   he  those  he  coidd  not  purchase  he  took  the  paint 

!  .!?•  *'  *^"^V  15  years  of  age,  to  Vienna,  to  transcribe,  for  he  wrote  with  great  facility 

^.    [l^^fr  the  famous  Purbach,  the  pro-  and  elegance;  and  others  he  got  copied  at  a 

.7,rT'^^**^*^ '*^^ "'***"  *^^®  sciences  great  ex|Dence.     For  as  he  was  ceitain   that 

.'"t  highest  reputation.     A  stronc  and  af-  none  of  these  books  could  be  had   in   Ger- 

L>w^^'^  ^"^nd^hip  soon  took  place  oetween  many,  he  thought  on  his  return  thither  he 

j^  '^>^,  and  our  author  mane  such   rapid  would  at  his  leisure  translate  and  puhli&h  some 

r^'^^frnent  in  the  sciences,  that  he  was  able  of  the  beat  of  them.    During  this  time  too  he 

rrv  ^'Hingtohis  master,  and  to  become  his  had  a  fierce  contest  with  George  Trabezonde, 

j^'*'^'on  in  all  his  labours.     In  this  manner  whom  he  had  greatly  offended  by  animadvert- 

W 'f^^  ?(xmt  ten  years  together ;  elucidat-  inj?   on  some  passages  in   his   translation  of 

'^"rities,  obKrving  the  motions  of  the  Thcon's  Commentary. 
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Being  now  weary  of  ramblins  about,  and  metry  of  Regiomontanos  is  bat  littk  in  I 

having  procured  a  great  number  ofmanuscnpts,  to  tAat  of  our  own  time.    His  Treatise 

which  was  one  great  object  of  his  travels,  he  re-  both  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  9 

turned  to  Vienna,  and  performed  for  some  time  5  books;  it  was  written  about  the  year  1 

the  offices  of  his   professorship,    by  reading  and  printed  in  folio  at  Noremberg  in  1633. 

lectures,  &c.  After  being  a  while  thus  employ-  the  5th  book  are  various  problems  conce^ 

ed,  he  went  to  Buda,  on  the  invitation  of  rectilinear  triangles,  some  of  which  are  re94 

Matthias  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  a  great  by  means  of  algebra  :  a  proof  that  this  sci 

lover  of  letters  and  thesciences,  and  had  founded  was  not  wholly  unknown  in  Europe  befor 

a  rich  and  noble  library  there:   for  be  had  treatise  of  Lucas  de  fiurgo. 
bought  up  all  the  Greek  books  that  could  be        Regiomontanus  was  author  of  some    % 

found  on  the  sacking  of  Constantinople;  also  works  beside  those  before  mentioned*      ] 

those  that  were   brouaht    from   Atnens,   or  Ramus,  in   the  account  he  gives  of   the 

wherever  else  they  could  be  met  with  through  mirable  works   attempted  and  performed 

the    whole   Turkish    dominions,    collecting  Regiomontanus,  tells  us,  thai  in  his  works 

them  all  together  into  a  library' at  Buda.    But  at  Noremberg  there  was  an  automaton  in 

a  war  breaking  out  in  this  country,  he  looked  petual  motion :  that  he  made  an  ariificial 

out  for  some  other  place  to  settle  in,  where  he  which  taking  its  (light  from  his  hand,  wouI< 

might  pursue  his  studies,  and  for  this  purpose  round  the  room,  and  at  last,  as  if  weary,  wi 

he  retired  to  Noremberg,  where  he  set  up  a  return  to  his  master's  hand  :  that  he  fabric 

printing-house,  formed  a  nomenclature  of  the  an  eagle,  which,  on  the  emperor's  apprc 

i)ooks  he  meant  to  publish,  and  cultivated  an  to  the  city,  he  sent  out,  high  in  the  air,  a  g 

intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Bernard  Walther,  way  to  meet  him,  and  that  it  kept  him   a 

who  cheerfully  co-operated  with  him  in  his  pany  to  the  gates  of  the  city.    Let  us  no  m 

literary  and  scientific  undertakings.    Here  he  wonder,  adds  Ramos,  at  the  dove  of  Archy 

pubished  the  New  Theories  of  his  master  Pur-  since  Noremberg  can  shew  a  fly,  and  an  eaj 

bach,    the   Astronomicon    of  Manilius,   his  armed  with  geometrical  wines.    Nor  arc  tb 

own  New  Calendar,  Ephemerides,  &c.    He  famous  artificers,  who  were  formerly  in  G  re 

likewise  prepared  a  new  version  of  Ptolomy's  and  Egypt,  any  longer  of  such  account,  si 

Cosmography.  Noremberg  can  boast  of  her  Regiomontanu 

In  1474,  pope  Sixtus  the  4th  conceived  a  For  Wernerus  first,  and  then  the  Schon 

design  of  reforming  the  calendar ;  and  sent  for  father  and  son,  afterwards,  revived  the  spiri 

Regiomontanus  to  Rome,  as  the  properest  and  Regiomontanus. — {HuttorCs  Diet,) 
ablest  person  to  accomplish  his  purpose.     Re-        Mullbr  (John),  a  noted  engraver,    ^^ 

giomontanus  was  veij  unwilling  to  interrupt  flourished  about  the  year  16OO,  and  had  hi 

Uie  studies,  and  printmg  of  books,  he  was  en-  bred  under  Henry  Goltzius,  whose  style 

gaged  in  at  Noremberg;  but  receivioz  great  clo<(ely  imitated.    The  facility  with  which 

promises  from  the  pope,  who  also  for  the  pre-  handled  the  graver  (for  he  worked  with   tl 

sent  named  him  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  he  at  instrument  only)   cannot  be  sufficiently  c 

length  consented  to  go.    He  arrived  at  Rome  pressed  ;  his  works  must  be  seen,  to  conve; 

in  1475,  but  died  there  the  year  after,  at  only  proper  idea  of  it  to  the  mind.    His  engravir 

40  years  of  age ;  not  without  a  suspicion  of  are  valuable,  as  productions  of  a  very  extras 

being  poisoned  by  the  sons  of  Georee  Trabe-  dinary  nature  ;  exclusive  of  v/hich  tHey  hav( 

zonde,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  fa-  prodigious  share  of  merit.     Among  his  m 

ther,  which  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  estimable  performances,  may  be  mentiom 

the  grief  he  felt  on  account  of  the  criticisms  1.  The  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  a  middlii 

made  by  Reeiomontanus  on  his  translation  of  sized  plate  lengthwise,  from  his  own  compc 

Ptolomy*s  Almagest.  tion.    2.  The  adoration  of  the  wise  men, 

Pi^rbach  first  of  any  reduced  the  trigonome-  same,  from  the  same.     Fine  impres&ions 

trical  tables  of  sines,  from  the  old  sexagesimal  both  these  prints  are  very  rare.    3.  The  res 

division  of  the  radius,  to  the  decimal  scale,  rection  of  Lazarus,  a  large  plate  length \vi 

He  supposed  the  radius  to  be  divided'  into  from  Abraham  Bloeman.     He  engraved  2 

600000  equal  parts,  and  computed  the  sines  of  several  much  esteemed  portraits. 
the  arcs  to  every  ten  minutes,  in  such  e^ual        Mullbr,  or  Mullar,  denotes  a   stc 

parts  of  the  radius,  by  the  decimal  notation,  flat  and  even  at  the  bottom,  but  round  at  ti 

This  project  of  Purbach  was  perfected  by  Re-  used  for  grinding  of  matters  on  a  marble.   7 

giomontanus;  who  not  only  extended  the  sines  apothecaries  use  muUcrs  to  prepare  some 

to  every  minute,  the  radius  being  600000,  as  de-  their  testaceous  powders,  and  painters  for  th 

signed  by  Purbach,  butafterwards,dislikingthat  colours,  either  clry  or  in  oil.    Muller  is  also 

scheme,  as  evidently  imperfect,  he  computed  instrument  used   by  the  glass-gi'inders ;  bei 

them  likewise  to  the  radms  1000000,  for  every  a  piece  of  wood,  to  one  end  whereof  is  < 

minute  of  the  quadrant.    Regiomontanus  also  mented  the  glass  to  be  ground.   It  is  ordinar 

introduced  the  tangents  into  trigonometry,  the  about  six  inches  long,  turned  round, 
canon  of  which  he  called  faecund  us,  because  of       Mullbr's   glass,  in  mineralogy.     £ 

the  many  great  advantages  arising  from  them.  Olivinus. 

Beside  these  things,  he  enriched  trigonometry       MU  LLERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cL 

with  many  theorems  and  precepts.    Indeed^ex-  diadelphia,    order    decandria.      Calyx    foi 

cepting  for  the  use  of  lo^rithmsj  the  trigono^  toothed  j   ioment  momliform^    witn  fles 
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OBfrtBeJcJ  i^^obolcs  cohering  by  a  thread.  One    entases ;  is  gregarimit,  ftml  approacbes  the  shore 
specKsonlf ;  mSunnam  tree  with  lerruginows    in  tb<?  spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawoiog:  its 

bmodMs,    and  nodding  flowere ;  five  leaflets,  ^^^  equally  delicious  with  the  last. 

oraSe-ofaloiHe.  and  silky  nnderneath.  3-  M-   Japanicus.     Yellow,  without  stripes; 

MULLERAS,  a  txmn  of  Germany,  in  the  **'^  forked;    cirrbi  two  :  jaws  toothless.    Inlm- 

middle  iDarche  of  Brandcnbura,  seated  on  a  ^l*^  Japan;  about  six  inches  long:  is  hardly  to  be 

emal  cut  between  the    Spree   and  Oder,  40  d«^'°P"'*hed  from  M.  barbutus. 

niacaS^  of  Berlin.      Lin.  14.  31  E.    Lat.  .Ji  ^a.T1^''''^\' ^'''^L\''^^ 

^o    ,^  j^                                                                    •  each  side  a  tawny  stripe;    tail  yellow;    teeth 

*MT-r  i'kt    ;-  ;-a..u ^i o^  \m  small,  numerous;  Uil  ivith  a  small  black  spot: 

wriT^RlTlJr    ^^- J^^"""'^-  scales  .nembranaceoQS  at  the  edge.    Inhabits  the 

MLLLJOKUtSS,  a  low  wcmi  used  some-  Red  sea. 

^^tJ?  fV^^  F^F^l  ^  others  sullennesfl.  5.  M.  vittatus.     Cirrlii  two ;   body  with  two 

MLLL.INGAR,  the  county  town  of  West  brown  and  three  yellow  stripes  on  each  side  • 

Meatfa,  ta  Ire^nd.     It  holds  a  great   wool-  tail  obliquely  brown :  scales  finely  toothed,  with 

B37t,  is  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  sends  two  obsolete  elevated  rivulets.    Inhabits  the  Red  sea. 

meoibefs  to  parliament.     It  is  seated  on  the  ^-    ^''  imherbis.    Lower  jaw  without  cirrhi. 

Fo^  38  miles  W.  of  Dublin.  Lon.?.  50  W.  '"^^abits  the  coast  of  Malta.      See  Nat.  HUt. 

L^53.30}Si.  Plate  CLVl. 

Mi'LLUS.  Surmullet.  In  zoofogy,  a  genus  MULSE.  *.  (laaifum,  Latin.)  Wine  boiled 

«ftaf  class  pisce«,  order  tboraciea.    Head  com-  and  mingled  with  honey. 

pn9ied,slopio|r,  acaly  :  eyes  oblong,  approximate,  MULTA'NGULAR.  0.   {mulius  and  an- 

TtTtwjl,  fbraisbed  wah  a  nictiUnt  membrane;  guius,  laim.)  Many  cornered ;  having  manv 

rv«nis  double    minate ;  jaws  and  pakte  armed  Sorncrs ;   polvminal.                                 *         ^ 

ISlrS':^rl::^h^^:.^S^^^^^^  ^""l":^^^^^                           Po»W>naHy5 

tiir,*  Xl.^.—     ««w  A»^i..  <.».-L«       u  1  "":••  J  with  many  corners  (Grew). 

tfeT*  pieces,    very   finely  striate ;  bo<ly   round,  luiTi  ^»A/VTr'^TT   sutJLxic           r^u       .  . 

fa.?,  red,  coated  with  Urge  scales,  Msily  dropping  MLLl  A'NGULARNESS.  *.    The  sUte 

gC    Sis  species,  as  follow.  Of  bcmg  polygonal,  or  havmg  many  corners. 

I.  M.  Inrbiitus.  RedsurmoHet.  Lower  jaw  with  MULTICA'PSULAR  a,  {mulia  and  cap^ 

tvftdrrbi;  body  red.   Inhabits  European,  Medi-  '^^^t  Latin.)  Divided  into  many  partitions  of 

terroran,  and  Pacific  seas ;  body,  when  deprived  cell^ 


€f  ki  scales,  red.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  MutTTCApsuLAR    PERICARP.      In  bo- 

taa  the  coloivs  of  this  fish  when  it  is  dying,  and  tany,  a  fruit  of  many  capsules.     Having  se- 

w.Am«  more  delirioin  than  its  lesh.    The  an-  veral  pericarps  succeeding  to  a  flower.     As  ia 

c«^  Roataaa   held  it  in  such  vast  repute  that  caltha,  trollius,  helleborus. 

^  ^t'Th:'^t*l:i;a"^At,1d  thre^!  MULTIDENtAtE  COROL   I„  bouny. 

t/meance  and  sensuality.     Juvenal   and  Pliny  *  |nanyt<»ina|  corol.      Cujus  limbus  aut  pe- 

■«&rd  ample   testimony  of  the  luxury  of  their  ****  margme  dtssecta  sunt.      Havuig  the  boN 

*?e,  which,  happily  for  mankind,  has  never  been  ^'  ('"  ^  monopetaloua  corol)  or  the  petals  (if 

«t;aaited  In  any  other  period  of  human  society.  '^  ^^  polypetalous)  cut  about  the  edge. 

Ab  fsstaooe  of  sixty.four  pounds  sterling  being  MyLTIFA'RIOUS.  a.  {multifariut,  Lat.) 

paid  §ur  a  fisb  of  three  pounds  weight,  is  recorded  Having  great  multiplicity ;    having  diffeient 

IvPlioy.  respects  (ilfore.  £tWvn). 

Bat  the  nteanerofdressing  and  eating  these  fishes  MULTlFA'RlOOSLY.  ad.  With  multi-. 

ijai  aore  thao    the  extravagance  of  the  price,  pHcity;  with  gieatvariet^' of  modes  (Bcti//«/). 

T^  ^  epHJorism  of  the  ancient  entertain-  MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS.  r.  (from  ««/- 

S^K^    Tr^^i^J    ^^'^•."•^^''riT^*  /»/flrto«0  Multi,,»ied  diversity  (iVorri,). 

tarthin^  if  lie  did  not  die  m  the  hand  of  your  imtti  •x'T/K-irkAiic    ^     t      i*i?j         r    ^  * 

psest.^Tli'^.ewas  water  kept  in  the  eaUnifiiom  MULTI'FIDOUS.  d.    (mii//*;?i,«,   Lat.) 

iiiiD  wliich  the  living  animal  was  put,  and  from  I? *^"1?    "™*"y    partitions  ;    cleft  mto  many 

ftenoe  conveyed  immediately  to  the  stew,  where  °'*??„.^i5J'fI^Tl'^..r»r  «,          .    ^  . 

ii  iras  drtf^sed,  which  was  also  in  the  same  apart-  MULTIFIDUS SPIN^.  (nmlitfidus,  from 

Beat,  and  under  the  table ;  from  thencfe  the  fish  fnullus,  many,  and  findo^    to  divide.)       In 

vas  placed  opon  it.    It  was  customary  to  put  the  anatomy,  transverso  spinalis   lumborum,   ve« 

onliets  iato  gimss  vases,  that  the  company  might  terib  sacer;   Senii-spinalis  intemus,  sive  trans* 

^entertained  with  the  various  changes  of  their  verso-sptnalisdorsi.     Semi-spinal  is,  sive  trans* 

ni*  cokrarv  as  they  Uy  expiring.     It  was  Api-  verso-spinal  is  colli,  pars  interna  of  Winslow. 

cms  that  Fnoce  of  gluttons,  that  first  hit  upon  Transversalis  lumborum  volgo  sacer.      Trans* 

tie  logeoioKinvention  of  sofibcating  them  in  the  ^^rsalis  dorsi.     Transversalis  colli  of  Doughu. 

^SL  f!SS^nrfr^tI^V?l J^'"^*"^  The  generality  of  anatomical  writers  have  nn- 

procnruMr  a  nen  sauce  fttnn  their  livers.  ^    •■        't.*  i*  j^t.  i       <>  ■ 

^MTsunneJetus.     Striped  surmullet.    Cirrhi  ^cessarily  nudttplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine, 

two;  body  with  fH^r  longiWmal  yellow  lines;  and  hence  their  tecnptions  of  these  parts  w 

tbf  yellow,  the  rays  obiefiy  red;   head  large ;  "Jn^^sed,  and  difficult  to  be  understood.    Un- 

cycsVoood;  pupil  bine,  surrounded  with  a  red  der  the  name  of  multifidos  spiiue.  Albinos  has 

rinir,  iris  silvery.    Inhabits  European,  American,  therefore  very  properly  indnded  those  portions 

aad  Mediterranean  seas:  from  a  span  to  a  foot  <^  mnscuYar  flesh,  intermixed  with  tendinous 

teig(  scales  silvery,  streaked  with  tawny;  feeds  fibres,  which  lie  dose  to  the  posterior  part  o£ 

•  ^i^^^^f^  tesWeeous  animalt,.  crabs  and  l!ie  spine,  and  which  Dondas  and.Winalaw 
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fiare  described  as  three  distinct  muscles,  under  of  the  greater,  the  ratio  of  the  greater  to  th^ 
the  names  of  transversales,  or  transvefBo-spt-  less  is  called  multiple  ^  and  that  of  the  leas  to 
nales,   of  the  loins,   back,  and  neck.    Ihe  the  greater  sub-multiple, 
multifidus  spins  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  A  sub- multiple  number  is  that  contained  in 
from  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  os  sa-  the  multiple.    Thus  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  3, 
crum,  from  the  posterior  adjoining  part  of  the  are  sub-multiples  of  6  and  9. 
ilium,  from  the  oblique  and  transverse  pro-  Duple,  triple,  &c.  ratios ;  as  also  avb-duples, 
ccbses  of  all   the  lumbar  vertebrae,  from  the  sub-triples,  ^c.  are  so  many  species  of  multi- 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  dotsal  vertebrx,  pie,  and  sub-multiple  ratios, 
and  from  those  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  ex-  -  Multiple    supbrparticular    pro- 
cepting  the  three  first.     From  all  these  origins  portion,  is  when  one  number  or  quantity 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run  in  an  oblique  di-  contains  another  more  than  once,  and  a  certain 
rection,  and  are  inserted,  by  distinct  tendons,  aliquot  part;  as  3^  to  1. 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  Multiple  superpartient  propor* 
the  loins  end  back,  and  likewise  into  those  of  tion,  is  when  one  number  or  quantity  con«> 
the  six  mferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck.     When  tains  anothers  diverse  times,  ami  some  parts 
ihis  muscle  acts  singly,  it  extends  the  back  besides;  as  4 j  to  1. 

obliquely,  or  moves   it  to  one  side;    when  MULTIPLEX  COROL.     Many-fold,  or 

both  muscles  act,  they  extend  the  vertebrae  having  petals  lying  over  each  other  in  two  or 

backwards.  more  toids  or  rows. 

MULTIFLOROUS.     In  botany,  many-  MULTIPLPABLE.  a.  {muhiplialie,  Fr. 

flowered.      Common   to  several  flowers.     A  from  multiply,)  Capable  of  being  multiplied, 

many-flowered  stem;   as  in  several  species  of  •    MULTIP*LI'ABLENESS.  i,  (frominu/d- 

iris,   &c.       A  many-flowered  scape;    as  in  p/ta2'/tf.)  Capacity  of  being  multiplied, 

primula  officinalis,  auricula,  polyanthus,  &c.  M ULTI FLIC A'BLE.  a.  (from  muZ/fp/tro, 

Calyx ;  as  in  scabiosa,  and  the  class  syngene-  Latin.)  Capable  of  being  arithmetically  multi- 

sia ;  when  the  component  flowers  are  called  plied. 

florets  or  floscules.     A  many-flowered  pedun-  MULTIPLICA'ND.  s»    (.muUiplicandus, 

clc ;  as  in  browallia  elata*  '  Lat.)  The  number  to  be  multiplied  in  arith* 

MU'LTIFORM.    a.    {Multiformis,   Lat.)  meiic. 

Having  various  shapes  or  appearances  (Afi//on).  MULTIPLICATE.  a.  (from  multiplicOf 

MlTLTl  FCXRMITY.  s.  {multiformis,  Lat.)  Lat.)  Consisting  of  more  than  one  (Derham). 

Diversity  of  shapes  or  appearances  subsisting  in  Multi'plicate  flower.  A  multiplied 

the  same  thin^;.  flower.     A  sort  of  luxuriant  flower,  having 

MULTILATERAL,  a.    (muUus  and  lor  the  enrol  multiplied  so  far  as  to  exclude  only 

ieralisy  Latin.)  Having  many  sides.  some  of  the  stamens.    The  perianth  and  in-* 

MULTILOCULAR    PERICARP.      In  volucre  seldom,   the    stamens  scarcely  ever, 

botany,  a  mapy-celled  pericarp.     Divided  in-  constitute  a  multi plicate  flower.     It  is  called  a 

ternally  into  several  cells;  as  in  nymphaea.  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  flower,  according 

MULITLOQUOUS.     o.     {muUiloquus,  to  the  number  of  rows  in  the  multiplied  corol : 

Lat.)   Very  talkative.  and  a  double  flower  is  the  lowest  degree  of  it, 

MULTINOMIAL,  or  MuLTiifOMiNAL  or  the  first  essay  towards  fulness.    In  common 

roots>  in  mathematics,  are  such  as  are  com-  language  we  inipro|)erlycall  all  these  variations 

posed  of  many  names,  parts,  or  members ;  as,  double  flowers. 

a  -\~  b -{- c  •^'  d,  &c.  Polypetalous  flowers  are  not  unfrequently 

For  the  method  of  raising  an  infinite  multi*  multiplied  $  as  in   ranunculus  and  anemone, 

nominal  to  any  given  power,  or  of  extracting  Monopetalous  flowers  are  very  subject  to  this 

any  given  root  out  of  such  a  power,  see  a  me-  variety  ;  but  very  seldom  become  full,  or  lose 

thod  of  M.  de  Moivre,  in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  830.  all  their  stamens. 

MULTIPA'ROUS.  a.    (multiparus,  Lat.)  MULTIPLICATION,  s.  \muUiplicatio, 

Bringing  many  at  a  birth  (J8roiirn).  Lat.)  1.  The  act  of  multiplying  or  increasing 

MUCri'PARTITE  COROL.  In  botany,  any  number  by  addition  or  production  of  more 

a  many-parted  corol.     Multipartite  leaf.     A  of  the  same  kind  (Brofcn).     2.  (In  arithnic- 

many-parted  leaf.    Divided  into  several  parts  tic.)    The  increasing  of  any  one  number  by 

almost  to-the  bottom.  another,  so  often  as  there  are  units  in  that 

MU'LTIPEDE.  5.    {multipeda,  Lat.)  An  number,  by  which  the  one  is  increased.    Or, 

insect  with  many  feet.  multiplication  is  the  process  by  which,  we  find 

MULTIPLE,  Multiplex,  in  arithme-  a  number  having  the  same  ratio  to  the  multi- 
tic,  a  number  which  comprehends  some  plicand  as  the  multiplier  has  to  unity.  See 
other  several  times.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Thus  6  is  a  multiple  of  2,  or,  which  is  the  MULTI PLICATOR.  s,  (from  muttipHco, 

same,  2 is  a  quota  part  of  f) ;  2  being  contained  Lat.)  The  number  by  which  another  nuinher 

in  6  three  times.    Ami  thus  12  is  a  multiple  is  multiplied. 

of  6,  4,  ^ ;  and  comprehends  the  first  twice,  MULTIPLICATUSFLOS.  In  botany.  A 

the  second  thrice,  the  third  four  times,  &c.  luxuriant  flower,  whose  petals  are  multiplied  so 

Multiple  ratio,  or  proportion,  is  as  to  exclude  a  part  of  the  stamina.  Amultipli* 

that  which  is  between  multiple  numbers.  ed  luxuriant  flower  differs  from  a  full  one,  the 

lesser  term  of  a  ratio  bis  an  aliquot  part  highest  degree  of  luJ^uxiance^  ia  tliat  the  petals 
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fef  the  latter  are  SO  multfplid  as  to  exclude  all  -  MULVIA,  a  large  river  of  Africa,  which 

tJie  stamina  ;  whexcaa  those  of  the  former  are  has  its  source  in  Mount  Atlas,  and  dividing  thQ 

only  repeated  or  multiplied  two,  three,  or  four  empire  of  Morocco  from  the  kingdom  of  Al- 

times,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  only  a  small  part  giers,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

of  the  cMential  organs.    SeeMuLTiPLiCATE  MUM,  a  kind  of  malt-liquor  much  drank 

|tL0WB&.  in  Germany,  and  chiefly  brought  from  Bruns- 

MULTIPLrCIOUS.  a,  [multiplex^  Lat*)  wick,   which  is  the  place  of  most  note  for 

Manifoki:  not  used  .(Broton)«  making  it.    The  process  of  brewing  mum,  as 

MULTIPLFCITY.  *,    {muliiplidie,  Fr.)  recorded  in  the  town-house  of  that  city,  is  as 

1.  Moie  than  one  of  the  same  kind  {Souih).  follows.    Take  (J3  gallons  of  water  that  has 

2.  State  of  being  many  (Dry den).  been  boiled  till  one-third  part,  is  consumed, 
MU'LTiPLlBR.  f.   (from  multiply. )     1.  and  brew  it  with  seven  bushels  of'wheaten 

One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the  number  malt,  one  bushel  of  oatmeal,  and  otie  bushel 

ofany  thing  (Decay  o/'Pieiy).     S.  Themul-  of  ground  beans.     When   it  i«  tunned,  the 

tiplicaior  in  arithmetic  (^Cafker)^  hothead  must  not  be  tilled  too  full  at  first :  as 

To  MU'LTIPLY.  0.  a.    imuUiplico,  Lad,)  soon  as  it  begins  tu  work,  put  inta  it  three 

1.  To  increase  in  number ;  to  make  more  by  pounds  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  one  pound  of 
gjCDcration,  accamulationi  or  addition  iJub)»  the  tops  of  fir  and  beech,   three  handfuls  of 

2.  To  perform   the  process  of  arithmetical  carduus  benedictus,  a  handful  or  two  of  the 
multiplication  {Brown).  flower  of  rosa  solis ;  add  burnet,  betony,  mar- 
To  Mu'ltiply,.   v.  n,     l.    To  grow  in  joram,  avens,  pennyioyal,  and  wild  thyme,  of 

nufflber  {Wisdom)        2.  To  increase  them*  each  an  handful  and  an  half ;  ofelder-flowers* 

yA%ti{Skakspeare),                                         .  two  handfuls  or  more;  seeds  of  candamum 

MULTIPLYING- GLASS,  in  optics,  one  bruised,  30  ounces ;  barberries  bruised,  one 

whfiein  objects  appear  increased  in  number,  ounce  :  when  the  liquor  has  worked  a  while. 

It  is  otherwise  called    a  polyhedron,  being  put  the  herbs  and  seeds  into  the  vessel ;  and» 

jriMind  into  several  planes,  that  make  angles  after  they  are  added,  let  it  work  over  as  little 

inthesch  other;   through  which  the  rays  of  ds  possible;  then  fill  it  up  :  lastly,  when  it  is 

Ugbt  issoing  from  the  same  point  undergo  dif-  stopped,  put  into  the  hothead  ten  new*laid 

icRDt  teffactioiis,  so  as  to  enter  the  eye  from  eggs  unbroken  ;  stop  it  up  close,  and  use  it  at 

cvmwriace  in  a  diflierent  direction.  two  years  end.     The  English  brewers,  instead 

ML'LTPPOTENT.  a.  {multus  and  poiens,  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  use  cardaroum,  ginger, 

Xjiio.)  Having  manifold  power  (j^^aAipearf).  and  sasafras  ;  and  also  add  elicampane,  mad« 

AiULTIPRE'SENCE.  s,  (mu//u« and  pra^  der,  and  red  sanders. 

iouia,  Lat.)  The  power  or  act  of  being  pre-  MUM.  interject,  A  word  denoting  pcohibi- 

^eti  in   more  places  than  one  at  tlie  same  tion  to  speak ;  silence ;  hush  {Hudwras). 

toe  {Hall).  To  MUMBLE,  t^.  ».  (mompelen,  Dutch.) 

MULTI'SCIOUS.    a,    {muUiscius,    Lat.)  l.  To  speak  inwardly;  to  grumble;  to  mut- 

Having  variety  of  knowledge.  ter;  to  speak  with  imperfect  sound  {Shaks.)» 

MULTISILIQU^.  The nameoftha twenty  2.  To  chew ;  to  bite  softly  {Dryden). 

third  order  in  the  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Me-  7V>  Mu'm b  lb.  v.  a.     1.  To  utter  with  a  low 

M,  in  Philos.  Bot, ;  and  of  the  twenty-sixth  inarticulate  voice  {Shakspeare).    S.  To  mouth 

iotheOrdines  Naturales,  at  the  end  of  Lin-  gently  {Pope).    S.  To  slubber  over;  to  ^up- 

K^«*s  Genera  Plantarum.       Comprehending  press  ;  to  utter  imperfectly  {Dry den), 

^hose  planu  which  have  several  siiiques  or  pods  MU'MBLER.  «.  (from  mumble.)  One  thai 

^occcediog  to  each  flower.      As  columbine,  speaks  inarticulately ;  a  mutterer. 

hellebore,  &c.  MU'MBLINGLY.  ad.  (from  mumhling.) 

MULTl'SONOUS.  a.    {multisonus,  Lat.)  With  inarticulate  utterance. 

Havins  many  sounds.  To  MUMM.  v.  a.  {mumme^  Danish.)    To 

MITLTITUDE.    s,    {mitltiiudoj  Latin.)  mask  ;  to  frolic  in  disguise  {Spenser). 

1.  The  state  of  being  roanv ;  the  state  of  be-  MU^MMER.    s.    {mumme,    Danish.)     A 

iflg  more  than  one.    2.  Number  collective ;  masker ;  one  who  performs  frolics  in  a  person- 

«ininof  many  (£ra/e).    3.  A  great  number,  atcd  dress  (3fi//rm). 

»08ely  and  indefinitely  {Waits).    4.  A  crowd  MU'MMERY.  *.  (mpwerie, French.)  Mask- 
er dirong;  the  vulgar  {Addison).  ins;  frolics  in  masks;  foolery  {Bacon). 

MULTITU^piNOUS.   a.    (from   wtt//i.  MUMMY,  {mumia,  Lat.  mumie,  Fr.    A 

^fide.)    1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  mol-  .  mask  or  covering  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 

^tude  {Skaktpeare).    2.  Manifold  {Shaks.):  ment.)     A  dead  body  preserved  according  to 

MULTl'VAGANT.  Multi'vagous.  «.  the  Egyptian  art  of  embalming,  by  being  im* 

^ultiooBis,   Lat.)      That  wanders  or  strays  mersed  in  or  stuffed  with «  variety  of  antisep* 

Uincb  abroad.  lie  preparations,  and  afterwanis  wrapped  round 

MULTIVALVE  GLUME.    la  botany,  a  witn  linen  steeped  in,  or  loaded  with  the  samo 

inaltiralve  or  raany-valved  gluiy.     Having  materials.    See  the  article  Embalming. 

»nore  than  two  valves.  Mummy,  in  mineralogy.    -Sec  Bitu'meit. 

MULTrVIOUS.  a.  {multa  and  via,  Lat.*)  Mummy  (To  beat  to  a).  To  beat  soundly. 

Havins  many  ways;  manifold.  To  MUMP.  w.  a.  {mompelen^  Dotch.J     I. 

MUlTO'CULAR.  a.  {mulfuM  and  ocuiuSf  To  nibble;   to  bite  quick;  to  chew  with  a 

wt.)  Having  xagre  eyes  than  two  {Dtrkam).  continued  motion  {Otway).    it.  To  talk  low 
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md  ({vick.    S.  (la  cant  UuguageO  To  go  a        To  MU'NDIFY.  v.  a.  (mmnduM  wa^  fid$, 
becging.  Lat.)    To  cleanse;  to  make  dean  (Ifcrtcy.) 

M U%f PER.  i.  (In  cant  language.)  A  beg-        M UNDr VAGANT.  a.  (inMidiMgiii.UL) 
gar.  Wandering  through  the  world. 

MUMPS,  s.  imompelen,  Dutch.)    Sullen-        MUNDU'NGUS.j.StinkingtobacGa(Pit/.> 
ness;  silent  anger  (Skimner).  MU'NERARY.    a.    (from   mitiitu,  Lu.) 

Mumps,  in  medicine^  a  disease  of  the  pa*    Having  the  nature  of  a  gift, 
rotid  gland.    SeeCTNANCHE.  M UN GOS  RADIX.    Radix  serpenuiffl. 

To  MUNCH,  t;.  a.  {manger,  French.)  To  This  bitter  root  of  the  plant  ophbrrhiza  miia- 
chew  by  great  mouthfuls  iSfuikspeare),  gos  of  Linntus  is  much  esieemcd  in  Jtra, 

To  Munch,  v.  it.    To  chew  eagerly  by    Sumatra,  &c.  as  preventing  the  effects  which 
great  mouthfuls  {Dry den),  usually  follow  the  oite  of  tlie  niya,  avenomoa 

MU'NCHER.  8,  (from  munch.)  One  that    serpent,  with  which  view  it  is  eaten  by  then, 
munches.  It  is  also  said  to  be  exhibited  medicinally  in 

MUNCHHAUSIA,  in  botany,  so  named     the  cure  of  intestinal  worma. 
from  baron  Gerlach    Adolphus  de    Munch-        MU'NGREL.  t.  Any  thing  genenUcd  bt* 
hausen,  a  genus  of  the  poiyadelphia  poly  an-    tween  different  kinds ;  any  thing  partaking  of 
dria  class  and  order.     Natural  urder  of  ca-    the  Qualities   of  different  causes  or  pucoti 

lycanthemae.     Salicariae,  Jussieu.     Essential  {Shaktpeare), 

cnaracter  :   calyx   six-cleft,  torulose ;    petals        MU'NGREL.  a.  Generated  between  di^ 

clawed;  stamens  in  six  bodies,  four  or  nve  in  ferent natures;  base-bom ;  degenerate  {Skak.). 
each;  pistil  superior,  with  a  filiform  curved        MUNICH,  a  city  of  Germany,  iothecir- 

style.    There  is  but  one  species,  viz.  M.  spe-  cle  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  Iser,  the  cspnl 

ciosa,  a  native  of  Java  ana  China.  and  residence  of  the  elector.    The  straight  aoil 

MUND.  1.  Peace,  from  which  our  lawyers  broad  streets  of  this  place,  and  the  great  oiua* 

call  a  breach  of  the  peace,  mundbreek:  soEad-  her  of  fine  buildings  in  it,  both  eocleuMciciJ 

mund  is    happy  |ieace  ;   ^thelmund,   noble  and  secular,  render  it  one  of  the  handsoffiotci* 

peace ;  ^Imund,  all  peace  {Gibton),  ties  in  all  Germany,  and  even  in  Europe;  and 

MUNDA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  it  is  said  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants.   Ilw 

Granada,  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Malag^.   Lon.  palace  here,  which  was  first  erected  by  the  em* 

4.35  W.    Lat.  36.  50  N.  peror  Maximilian  I,  is  an  elennt  structute, 

MUNDA'NE.  a.  {mundanusplat,)  Belong"  containing  four  courts.    The  ttungi  die  mftt 

ing  to  the  world  (Gianvilie).  worthy  of  notice  in  this  palace  are,  the  lai^ 

MUNDATION.  j.  {mundus,  Latin.)  The  and  beautiful  Kaisersaal,  a  chapel  of  die  Vir- 

act  of  cleansing.  gin  Mary,  with  a  rich  tieaaory  in  it;  die  is- 

MU'NDATORY.  a.  (from  mtifiiui,  Lat.)  tiquarium,  or  chamber  of  antiquities,  in  which 

Having  the  power  to  cleanse.  are  200  marble  statues  and  busts  of  Rooua 

MuNDEN,  or  Gbmunobn,  a  town  of  emperors,  and  some  hundreds  of  other  an- 

.  Lower  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of  Calen-  tiques,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  brwiglit 

burg,  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Werra  from  Italy ;  the  chamber  of  rich  curiositioi 

and  the  Fulda,  where  they  join  to  form  the  the  musaeum  and  the  elector's  librtry.   Intbe 

Weser.      No  one  who  is  not  a  freeman  of  year  1729,  the  palace,   and   particdarly  the 

Munden  is   to  trade  beyoud   tins  town,   but  chamber  of  rich  curiosities  here,  suffered  giot* 

must  consign  his  goods  to  a  factor  here;  and  ly  by  fire,  and,  in  1760,  a  whole  wing  of  it  «i* 

whatever  is  brought  in  a  vessel  must,  by  vir-  burned  down.    Towards  the  east  staods  tht 

tue  of  the  staple-right  granted  and  confirmed  elector's  arsenal,  aud  northwaid  lie  die  |»rit  1 

to  this  town,  be  unladen  and  laden  again.  The  and  pleasure  gardens,  and  near  these  is  the  I 

Werra.  may  be   navioated    by  Munden   and  Thurnierhaus,  or  large  edifice  for  tourruoieoL*.  1 

Hessian  vessels,  but  Uie  latter,  on  eoiuing  to  In  the  largest  market-place  stands  a  high  vox*  \ 

Munden,  are  not  to^proceed,  without  a  licence,  ble  pilUr,  with  a  brass  statue  of  the  Virgin  | 

and  even  then  they  most  have  a  Munden  mas-  Mary  upon  it,  and  two  large  fouotainsi  and  on  ^ 

ttr  and  pay  a  duty  to  the  town.  .  It  is  10  miles  the  sides  is  the  town-house,  in  which  the  states  _ 

N.N.E.  or  Cassel,  and  ISS.W.  of  Gottingen.  hold   dieir   meetings,    together  with  seveiv 

Lon.  9.  47  E.    Lat.  61. 40  N.  lofty  houses,  ornamented  with  decorationJ  of 

MUNDER,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  paintings  on  the  front.    The  principal  eccKM- 

the  principaliljT  of  Calenberg,  situate  ou  the  asticai  buildings  here  are  the  coll«iate  cbuKn»  I 

Hammel,  18  miles  E.S.E.  of  Munden.     Lon.  and  several  rich  convents.     In  Muoich  a»  I 

9.  23  E.    Lat.  51.  38  N.  manufactures  of  velvet,  silk,  wool,  and  ti*  j 

MU  NDERKINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  pestry.    It  is  probable  that  the  ancieot cur « 

seated  on  the  Danube,  25  milcsS.W.  of  Ulm.  Campodunnm,  or  Campidonum,  stood  io^ij^ 

Lon.  9.  43  E.    Lat.  48.  15  N.  neighbourhood.    About  the  year  U7\^^ 

MUNDIC,  in  mineralogy.    See  Cuprum.  Henry  the  Lion  built  the  city  of  Munich  <»< 

MUNDIFIOATION.   a.    {mundus    and  spot  belongii^  to  the  convent  of  Sehortltr| 

faeio,  Lat.)  Cleansing  any  body,  as  from  dross  In  13S7f  it  was  greatly  damaged  ^^^*^ 

(Qvtit.).  in  1448,  almost  entiiely  destn)yed.    lo  1|^' 

MUNI>I'PlCATIV£.a.(mttniu«and/ano,  it  was  Uken  by  the  Swedes,  and  m  ]^^ 

Latin.)  Cleansing ;  htTiog  die  power  to  cleanse  1748,  and  1743,  by  the  Aostrians,  who,  i}^^ 

{Brmcn)*  last  mentioned  year,  estabUihad  aeoDintf»^ 
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*his  place :  800  miles  W.  Vi-    this  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  the  Rakotzy 

nine  S.E.  Augsburg.    Lou.    partv,  but  by  suppression  of  that  revoh,  this 

*0  N.  castie  escheated  to  the  crown  :   fiflv-two  miles 

'«e  Roman  civil  lawman    E.S.E.   Caskau,   and    128    S.S.E.    Cracow. 

vested  with  the  rights    Lon.  dg.  S4  E.      Lat.  48.  15  N. 

■zens.    See  Mdni«        MUNSTER  (Sebastian ),  a  learned  writer* 

was  born  at  Ingelheim,  and  became  a  Coid«- 
applted  to  the    lier ;    but  having  embraced   Luther*s    senti- 
r  city  or  pro-    ments,  he  (quitted  that  order  in  1529,  a<>d  re- 
i  pal  officers    tired  to  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  to  Basil, 
"sts  of  ci-    where  he  taught  with  reputatifm.     He  was 
^cs,  and    a  man  of  great  candour,  and  void  of  ambition.; 
tlie  9i-    and  was  so  well  skilled  in  geography,  the  raa- 
&c.     thematics,  and. the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  he  was 
the    surnamed  the  Estlras  and  the  Strabo  of  Gei- 
iia    many.     His  Latin  translation  of  the  bible  is 
esteemed.    He  was  the  first  who    wgote   a 
«    Chaldee  grammar  and  lexicon  :  he  also  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  cosmography,  and  several, 
'ther  works.     He  died  of  the  plague  at  Basil 
1562,  aged  63. 

\IuNSTER,  in  Latin  Monomia,  and  in  Irish 
n,  the  most  southerly  province  of  Ire- 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Leinster  and 
•  iiKuight,  and  on  the  east,  west,  and  south, 
by  the  ocean.     It  contains  the  counties  Cork, 
'fun-    Clare,  Kerry i  Limerick,  Tipperaiy,  and  Wa- 
<;^  of  the    terford  ;  and  d,S8Q,932  Irish  pUntaiion  acres, 
.v-  c<il  led  barely    740  parishes,  63  baronies,  and  26  boroughs. 
...(-   uiunicipium  cum    It  is  about  123  miles  long,  and  120  broad; 
:."ts  liotaani.  and  its  principal  town  is  Cork.     Its  ancient 

.    .^i.EEP.     When  the  upper    name  was  Mumhan ;  and  in  latter  age»  it  was 
I'.jut,  which  during  the  day  had    divided  into  Desmond  or  South  Munster,  Or- 
- 1  horizontally  on  long  |)etioIes,  drop    moud  or  East  Munster,  and  Thomond  or  North.. 
xtmght,and  hang  down  so  as  to  form  an    Mtmster.    It  lies  between  51.  15.  and  53. 0. 
•sj  ail  round  about  the  stem.  N.  lat.  and  7.  10.  to  10.  40.  W.  Ion. 

.  al'Nl'FICENCE.  *.  (munificenlia,  Lat.)        Munster,  a  sovereign  bishopric  of  Ger- 
*^Wtj;  the  act  of  giving  (AddUon),  many,  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  120  miles. 

MUNIFICENT,  a.  {munificut,  Latin.)  long  and  80  broad ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
'^^ ;  gfnernus  QAiterbury).  "  counties  of  Bentheim  and  Steinfort,  on  the  E. 

MCNTnCENTLY.  ad.  Liberally ;  gene-    by  the  bishoprics  of  Osnaburgh  and  Paderbora,  * 
^;  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Marck,  and  on  the 

MU'NIMENT.  *.  {munimentum^  Lat.)  1 .  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  countv  of  Zut- 
finificatioQ  i  strong  hold.  2.  Support;  de-  phen.'  The  river  Embs  runs  througn  it  from 
^iSkaJktpeart).    3.  Record  ;  writing  upon    E.  to  W. 

*°|ch  claims  ar)d  rights  are  founded.  Mukster,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 

,  f»  MUNITE.  V.  a.  (munio,  Latin.)    To    Westphalia,    capital    of  a  bisnoprle  of  the 

^i  U>^ strengthen:  not  in  use  (Bacon).         same  name,  and  of  all  Westphaha.     It  was 

MUNITION.    /.  {munition  Latin.)      1.    free  and  imperial  till  l66l  ;  but  to  keep  the 

*^^tionj  strong  hold  (Hale),    2.  Am-    inhabitants  in  awe,  a  citadel  was  built,  which 

'^'^^H^;, materials  for  war  {Fairfax).  stands  distinct  from  the  city.    In  1^33,  a  tay- 

^l^'NN ION.  s.  The  uprizht  post,  that di-  -lor,    called  John  of  Leyden,    made  himselC 

\\r^^  'jgkts  in  a  window  (rame  (Moxon).       master  of  the  city,  and  drove  away  the  bishop 

MINK  ACS,  a  town  of  Hungary :  the  cas-    and  magistrates ;  but  it  was  retaken  in  1530, 

'^^^°tw  impregnable,  seated  on  a  high  and    after  fourteen  months  siege,  and  this  fanatic 

^P  >i^,  in  a  spacious  plain,   the  natural    was  tortured  to  death  with  red  hot  pincers.  Tliq 

^^  of  which  is  increased  by  art  and  la*    (amons  treaty,  called  the  treaty  of  Westphalia^ 

r^'  his  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  formerly    was  concluded  here  in  l646,  which  enaed  th^ 

^l^the  title  of  a  duchy.    Beneath  it,  on    religioue  wars  of  30  years  contlmumce.    It  is 

^IJI^^^tOTtEa,  is  a  town,  which  is  the  rest-    seated  on  the  Aa,  70  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Cologne, 

r^  01  a  Greek  bishop,  united  with  the    and  77  S.  by  W.  of  Bremen.    Lon.  7.  3g£p 

**^  church,  and  a  convent,  of  the  order  of    Lat.  52.  0  N. 

^^^.  la  1688,  after  a  blockade  of  three  MUNTl NO  (Abraham),  an  excalkot  bo- 
l^thtt  faiDous  castle  surrendered  to  the  tanist,  who  published  a^eral  wodss,  the  chief 
^^^'^'Jti;  cooot  Tekely*s  lady,  who  had  of  which  was  his  Phitog^anhiaCurioaa,  printed 
^^^  this  lonz  defence,  being  carried  ta  at  Amsterdam  in  1727*  He  died  in  1^83. 
j2»»;  and  besides  the  Tckely  family,  vast  MUNTINGIA,  in  botawy,  a  genua  of  the 
^"^ttiMoey  wcfe  £muu1  hece^  Ia  1703,    clasa  polyandria*   order   monogynia.     Calyr 
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five-parted ;  corol  five-petalled ;  berry  five- 
celled,  one-seeded.  One  species  only:  a  Ja- 
maica shrub,  with  hairy  branches ;  leaves  al- 
ternate, oblique,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
hoary-downy,  beneath  viscid ;  with  a  sphari- 
cal  succulent  berry. 

MlJNYCHI A,  an  anniversary  solemnity  ob- 
served at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Diana,  on  the 
l6th  of  the  month  Munychion.  Cakes  were 
offered  on  the  occasion  called  a/x^t^avT*?. 

MUNYCHION,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
Athenian  year,  containing  29  days,  and  an- 
swerinc  to  the  latter  part  of  our  March  and  the 
beginnmg  of  April.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
festival  Munychia,  which  wasobsen'ed  in  this 
month.    See  Month  and  Munychia, 

MUPHTI.    See  Mufti. 

MUR-flRNA.  Eel.  In  zoology,  a  senus 
of  the  class  pieces,  order  apodal ia.  liead 
smooth;  nostrils  tubular;  sill- membrane  with 
ten  rays:  eyes  covered  with  a  common  skin: 
body  roundf,  smooth,  mucous  ;  caudal,  dor- 
sal, and  anal  fins  united  :  spiracle  behind  the 
head  or  pectoral  fins. 

In  forming  this  genus,  nature  seems  to  have 
made  a  near  approach  to  the  reptile  tribes; 
like  these  animals,  the  body  is  long,  slender, 
and  flexible.  Excepting  the  small  pair  of  pec- 
toral, it  may  be  said  to  nave  no  fins;  for  the 
dorsal;  anal,  and  tail  fins  are  united  in  one 
web,  which  surrounds  a  large  portion  of  the 
body.  The  apertures  to  the  gills  are  small, 
and  placed  behind  the  pectoral  fins:  they  are 
covered  by  ten  branch iostegous  rays. 

The  eel  differs  from  almost  every  other  fish 
of  that  order,  of  which  it  is  placed  at  the  top, 
in  the  manner  of  its  generation.  It  is  vivi|)a- 
70US,  and  is  impregnated  in  the  same  manner 
as  obtains  among  the  cartilaginous  tribes.  The 
ancients  entertained  very  extravagant  notions 
concerning  the  generation  of  these  animals. 
Arisiotl-:;  asserted  that  they  were  neither  male 
nor  female,  had  no  ova  nor  semen.  Hence  it 
was  bflieved  that  they  sprung  from  the  mud, 
or  that  the  incrustations  scraped  from  their 
bf'dies  hv  the  stones  received  animation. 
Ronrlelctius  ra-hly  adopted  this  opinion,  from 
having  otjserved  tliat  they  were  generated  in 
pools,  from  which  all  the  mud  and  water  had 
been  for  a  while  cxtrartcJ.  This  was  a  phe- 
nomenon, for  uiiifh  they  cnnhl  in  no  other 
way  account  tnan  by  the  spontaneous  genera- 
lion  of  eels  :  bnt  !«tcr  observations  have  ascer- 
tained, that  ponds  are  ofien  supplied  with 
these  fish,  in  the  same  manner  that  vegetation 
is  spread,  by  transporting  rlie  seeds  of  plants. 
The  heron,  or  other  water  fowl,  may  drop  the 
eel,  when  cirrying  it  to  its  young,  or  the 
young  may  be  ejected  unhurt  from  its  bowels, 
as  the  seeds  of  plants  are  voided  by  land  birds, 
without  being  injured  by  the  operation  of  the 
stomach. 

In  their  habitation,  the  fishes  of  this  genus 
are  still  more  singular  than  in  their  manner  of 
propitiating  their  young.  They  can  reside 
cither  in  sad  or  fresh  water  ;  and  what  is  still 
more  surprising,  they  are  in  some  measnre  in- 
liepcndeut  of  cither ;  for  they  sometimes  leave 
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their  native  element,  and  wander,  duriti; 
night,  along  the  dewy  meadows,  not  only  for 
a  change  of  habitation,  but  in  qiiest  of  prey. 
Of  these  nightly  excursions  the  snail  is  com- 
monly the  victim,  being  devoured  by  the  ed 
as  it  passes  along. 

There  is  no  animal  more  vivacious  than  the 
eel :  when  drawn  from  the  water,  it  will  snr- 
vive  blows  that  would  have*  killed  an  animal 
ten  times  its  size ;  and  even  after  it  is  nit  asun- 
der, the  different  parts  are  seen  to  more.  It 
is,  however,  so  easily  destroyed  by  cold,  thai  to 
avoid  it,  it  beds  itself  deep  among  the  mud, 
and  continues,  like  the  serpent  tribe,  in  a  tor- 
pid state  during  winter.  Some  have  bem 
Known  to  take  shelter  under  a  rick  of  hay  in 
severe  weather,  and  even  there,  have  all  pe- 
rished from  excess  of  cold.  Though  fond  of 
hiding  themselves  in  the  mud,  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  living  in  thick  turbid  water ;  aod  hence, 
when  a  river  is  disturbed  by  a  flood,  they  are 
frequently  suffocated  by  the  impurity  of  the 
stream. 

The  genus  murscna  comprises  nine  species, 
as  follow: 

1.  M.  helena.  Roman  eel.  Without  pff- 
toralfins:  body  variegated.  There  is  a  nrieir 
spotted  with  black  and  green.  Inhabit! Eu- 
ropean and  American  seas  ;  is  exceedingly^ 
racious  ;  bites  dangerously,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 
of  the  table.  It  was  often  kept  in  rcservoin 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  ana  is  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  so  completely  tamed  as  to  obey 
the  signal  of  its  master,  anJ  come  to  him  for 
food.  According  to  Pliny ^  that  tyrannical 
wretch,  Vedius  Pollio,  was  accustomed  to 
throw  his  slaves,  when  they  had  displeased  him» 
into  these  reservoirs,  to  be  devoured  by  thisw- 
racious  animal;  a  barbarity  for  which  he  was 
severely  chastised  by  Augustus. 

2.  M.  colubrina.  Snake  eel.  Without 
pectoral  fins  ;  body  alternately  annulate  with 
vellow  and  black  bands.  Another  variety  wiih 
brown  irids  spotted  with  black.  Inhabits  Am* 
boina ;  and  has  very  much  the  appearance  c. 
the  ahgtiis  scytale. 

3.  M.  melcagris.  Speckled  eel.  R^'? 
blackish,  thickly  speckled  with  while.  Inha- 
bits the  Southern  ocean :  about  two  feet  long. 

4.  M.  ophis.  Spotted  sea- serpent.  B-^^y 
slender,  spotted  ;  tail  round,  spear-sb.ipt^. 
naked.  Inhabits  European  seas:  from  tha* 
to  four  feet  long. 

5.  M.  serpens.  Serpent  eel.  Tailnal:*^'; 
bofly  round  ;  pectoral  fin  with  ah4»at  slxu^n 
rays.     Inhabits  the  southern  European  ?eas. 

().  M.  ancfuilla.  Common  eel.  I^owerjaw 
longer  :  boriv  of  one  colour,  in  mnddv  waten 
black,  beneath  yellowish  ;  in  graTrlly,  ckjr 
waters,  green  or  brownish ;  beneath  sil<"cr\| 
sometimes  varie<l  with  brown  lines;  hcH 
small,  narrowed  on  the  fore- part;  roouih 
large  ;  beneath  each  eye  a  small  orifice,  ana 
at  the  end  of  the  nose  two  other*  small  and  tu- 
bular: teeth  small,  sharp,  numerous;  ^^ 
small,  near  the  end  of  the  nose ;  pupil?  blac^. 
iris  golden ;  aperture  of  the  gilb  semilunar ; 
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\>}fslhtk  compressed;  lateral  line  $trftight  MU'RAL.  a.  {mun^is,  Lat.)  Pertatoing 

4:\'9d  with  white;    skin    covered  with  soft  SiW&W  {Evelyn). 

-re  scales;    pectoral    6ns    small,    round,  Mural-crown,  , among  the  ancient  Ro- 

\  with  about  nineteen  rays  ;  dorsal,  can-  mans.     See  Crown. 

i/i  aoai  iins    united,  frequently  edged  Mural-arch,  is  a  wall,  or  walled  arch, 

e     Inhabits  almost  every  where  in  placed  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 

r.,  but  is  said  not  to  be  found  in  the  i.  e.  upon  the  meridian  line,  for  the  fixing  of  a 

<-  ^ny  of  its  branches,  though  plen-  large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other*  instrument, 

<  .  :m  Kiiine  :  grows  sometimes  to  the  to  observe  the  meridian  altitudes,  &c.  of  the 

f  MX  feet,  ana  weighs  twenty  pounds;  heavenly  bodies.      Tycho  Brahe  was  the  first 

I    .  .orance  and  habits  something  resem-  who  used  a  mural  arch  in  his  observations; 

'<:  :i -.serpen  t  tribe;  during  the  night  quits  after  him   Hevelius,  Mr.   Flamstead,  De  la 

i-  ff^esu  and   wanders  along  meadows  in  Hire,  8cc.  used  the  same  means. 

$eiT„  r,{  fliaik  and  worms ;  beds  itself  deep  in  Mural  q.uadrants    have  usually  been 

i:^  iiua  io  winter,  and  continues  in  a  stale  of    made  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  radius.      The 

7^.;  isfciy  ifflpatient  of  cold,  and  tenacious  figure  in  the  upper  part  of  plate  llG'tepresehts 

dii:;  the  flesh  of  such  as  have  running  wa-  the  instrument  as  already  fixed  to  the  wall. 

Krw excellent :  Has  a  hundred  and  sixteen  The  frame  is  formed  of  flat  bars,  and  strength- 

Q^^^;  is  viviparous.  ened  bv  edge  bars  affixed  underneath  perpen- 

-.M.  mytus.    Flat-tailed  sea-serpent.    Fin  dicularly  to  them.     The  radii  HB,  HA,   be- 

•c^iog  the  lower  part  of  the  body  white,  ing  divided  each  into  four  equal  parts,  serves  to 

v>:  wiih  black.      Another  variet}',  entirely  find  out  the  |)oints  D  and  E,  by  which  thequa- 

•  '•^sous.    Inhabits  European  seas.     These-  drant  is  freely  suspended  on  its  props  or  ir^n 
Odd  raiicty  suspected  of  being  poisonons.  supports   that   are    fastened  securely    in   the 

!.M.  conger.     Conger  eel.     Lower  jaw  ra-  wall. 

1-^' shorter  than  the  upper:  nose  with  two  ten-  One  of  the  supports  £  is  represented  sepa- 

-^s;  bteral  line  whitish,  with  a  row  of  spots,  rately  in  e  on  one  side  of  the  quadrant.     It  is 

i^ii  species  often  grows  to    an  enormous  moveable  by  means  of  a  long  slender  rod  £F 

^  Some  specimens  have  been  found  ei^h-  or  ej',  which  goes  into  a  holToiv  screw  in  or- 

^  iaches  in  circumference,    and  ten   feet  der  to  restore  the  instrument  to  its  situation 

-'^weighing  upwards  uf  an  hundred  pounds,  when  it  is  discovered  to  be  a  little  deranged. 

fishery  of  congers  established  at  Mount's  This  may  be  known  by  the  very  fine  perpendi- 

%•  in  Cornwall,  forms  a  very  considerable  cular  thread  HA,  which  ought  alwavs  to  coin- 

'"-^  of  commerce.    They  are  annually  ex-  cide  with  the  same  point  A  of  the  limb,  and 

'  ^  to  Spain  and   Portugal  in  a  dried  state,  carefully  examined  to  be  so  by  a  small  magni- 

\^re  they   are   grinded  down  into  a  kind  fy ing  telescope  at  every  observation.    In  order 

"■  ffmAtt,  and  are   used  in   enriching  their  to  prevent  the  unsteadiness  of  so  great  a  ma- 

*  ^^  chine,  there  should  be  placed  behind  the  limb 
f^«y  are  caught  by  a  sort  of  line  called  a  four  copper  ears  with  double  cocks  I,  K,  I,  K. 

"^f,  baited  with    pilchards;   when   taken,  There  are  others  along  the  radii  HA  and  HB. 

^j^>  are  slit  up,  that  a  part  of  the  fat  may  Each  of  these  cocks  contains  two  screws,  into 

^ciefTom  them   before  they  are  salted,  and  which  is  fastened  the  ears  that  are  fixed  behind 

";  for  Qse;  and  so  considerable  is  the  quantity  the  quadrant. 

juice  that  thus  escapes,   that  a  fish  of  a  Over  the  wall  or  stone  which  supports  the 

^^^Tcd  weight  will  not  dry  to  above  twenty-  Instrument,  and  at  the  same  height  as  the 

'  -  pounds.    M.    Pennant   supposes  that  a  centre,  is  placed   horizontally  the  axis  PO, 

•'^*y  of  congers   might  be  established  with  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  in- 

^><:QUse  in  uie  Hebrides,  could  the  aversion  strumeut,  and  which  would  pass  through  the 

*-•  i^eoAtires  to  this  tribe  be  overcome.  -centre  if  it  was  continued.    This  axis  turns  on 

Ttiis  species  is  distinguished  by  the  same  two  pivots  P.     On  this  axis  is  fixed  at  right 

'^'acity  as  the  former ;  it  devours  other  fish,  angles  another  branch  ON,  loaded  at  its  extre- 

^^**,  and  CTcn  carcases.      The  mo<le  of  its  inity  with  a  weight  N  capable  of  equipoising 

^^^^wation  is  probably  the  same  with  the  com-  with  its  weight  that  of  the  telescope  LM  ; 

J^ttls;  bat,  however  this  be,  it  is  certainly  whilst  the  axis,  by  its  extremity  nearest  the 

r'olitic,  for  the  number  of  its  young  that  ah-  quadrant,   carries  the  wooden  frame    PRM, 

ailjy asceods  the  Severn  is  prodigious;  they  which  is  fastened  to  the  telescope  in  M.  The 

^.^'^wecallcd  elvers,  and  during  the  month  of  counterpoise  takes  off  from  the  observer  the 

-^f*^*  swann  in  such  shoals,  that    they  are  weight  of  the  telescope  when  he  raises  it,  and 

^^  out  upon  the  shore  with  small  sie\'e8  •  hiiulers  him  from  either  forcing  or  straining 

^tofhair,  and  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole :  a  the  instrument. 

^'^  will  in  this  manner  take  out  as  many  at  The  lower  extremity  (V)  of  the  telescope  is 

**^»  will  fill  a  bushel.  furnished  with  two  small  wheels,  'w|iich  take 

u^;  ^\  pttata.      Glaucoua,  speckled  with  the  limb  of  the  quadrant  on  its  two  sides.    The 

!**»  ^    a  larger  spot  on  each  side  near  the  telescope  hardly  bears  any  more  upon  the  limb 

^,'  Inlttbits  Arabia.     See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  than  the  small  friction  of  these  two  wheels ; 

Vrlo  w>  which  renders  its  motion  so  extremely  easy  and 

:j^'RJGE.i.  (from  muncsy  Latin.)  Money  pleasant,  that  by  giving  it  with  the  naiul  onlv 

P"  Jo  keep  walls  io  repair.  a  small  motion^  the  telescope  will  run  of  iise^'^ 
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AVer  a  great  part  of  the  limb,  balanced  by  ^e  difisions.    It  is  divided  on  the  Hinb  into  it 

counterpoise  N.  parts,  and  the  arch  of  the  vernier  AB  coatiiis 

When  the  telescope  is  to  be  stopped  at  a  25  of  these  divisions ;  and  being  divided  lUetf 

certain  position,  the  copper  hand  T  is  to  be  intoS4,  immediately  gives  parts,  the  value  of 

made  ase  of,  which  emoraces  the  limb  and  each  of  which  is8^47t''^.    See  NoHiut  aod 

springs  at  the  bottom.     It  is  fixed  by  setting  a  Vernier. 

screw,  which  fastens  it  to  the  limb.    Then,  in  MUKANT  (Emanuel),  a  moeh^admind 

turning   the   regulating  sciew,  the  telescone  landscape  painter,  was  bom  at  Amslenbm  in 

will  be  advancedji  which  is  continued  until  the  l622      He  had  the  happiness  to  be  a  disdple 

star  or  other  object  whose  altitude  is  observing  of  Philip  Woowermans,  from  whom  he  a^ 

be  on  the  horizontal  fine  threiid  in  the  tele-  quired  that  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  colotf- 

scope.  Then  on  the  plate  X.  supporting  the  te-  ing,  and  that  exquisite  pencil,  which  have 

lescope,  and  carrying  a  vernier  or  nonius,  will  rendered  him  deservedly  eminent.     His  sol  • 

be  seen  the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes,  jects  were  views  in  Holland,  villages,  toiroi, 

and  even  quarter  of  minutes,  that  the  angular  cities,  ruins  of   houses,  and  decayed  csxles; 

keight  of  the  object  observed  is  e^ual  to.    The  all  of  them  exactly  sketched  after  nature,  anl 

pemainder  is  easily  estimated  withm  two  or  three  so  exquisitely  finished,*  that  every  minute  pirt 

seconds  nearly.  of  a  building  was  perfectly  discernible,  zsd 

There  are  several  methods  of  subdividing  even  every  particular  stone  or  brick  might  bi 

the  divisions  of  a  mural  quadrant,  which  are  counted  by  the  assistance  of  a  convex  glM. 

usually  from  five  to  ten  minutes  each ;  but  that  But  this  demanded  sjo  much  patience  aod  time, 

which  is  most  commonly  adopted  is  by  the  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  paint  loaar 

vernier  or  nonius,  the  contrivance  of  Peter  pictures;  and  on  that  account  they  are  exceed* 

Vernier   a    Frenchman.      This  vernier  con-  mgly  scarce,  and  sold  for  such  prices  ssmoA 

sists  of  a  piece  of  copper  or  brass,   CDAB,  place  thcni  out  of  the  reach  of  all  ordiniiy 

which  is  a  small  portion   of  X,  represented  purchasers.     He  died  in  1700. 

separately.    The   length  CO  is  divided  into  MUHAlORI  (Louis  Anthony),  snluliao 

20  equal  parts,   and  placed  contiguously  on  writer,  was  born  near  Bologna  in  1678.  '^ 

a  portion  of  the  division  of  the  limb  of  the  duke  of  Modena  made  him  his  librarian,  wA 

Suadrant  containing  21  divisions,  and  thereby  keeper  of  the  archives  of  his  duchy.    Hedioi 

ividing 'this   length    into    20   equal    parts,  in  17^0,  leaving  several  learned  works  behisd 

Thus  the  first  division  of  the  vernier  piece  him,  the  chief  of  which  are,  1.  Renim  Ibli* 

marked  lA,  beginning  at  the  point  D,  is  a  lit-  carum  Scrtptores  ab  Ann.  500  ad.  1600,  S7 

tie  matter  backward,  or  to  the  left  of  the  first  vols.  fol.  ;  2.  Antiquitates  Italics  inedii  X.i\ 

division  of  the  limb,  equal  to  15^^   The  second  sive  Dissertationes  oe  moribus  italici  Pbpali,tb 

division  of  the  vernier  is  to  the  left  of  the  se-  inclinatione  Uomani  imperii,  usque  ad  Ad. 

cond  division  of  the  limb  double  of  the  first  1500,  6  vols.  fol. 

difference,  or  30''';  and  so  on  unto  the  twen-  MUllCIA,  the  pagan  goddess  of  idlew*. 

tieth  and  last  division  on  the  left  of  the  vernier  The  name  is  taken  from  murcut  or  murcidhs, 

piece  i  where  the  SO  differences  being  accumu-  an  obsolete  word,  signifying  a  dull,  slothful,  or 

fated  each  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  division  lazy  person.     The  statues  of  this  goddess  «^(< 

of  the  limb,  this  last  division  will  be  found  to  always  covered  with  dust  and  mo^,  to  txytn^ 

agree  exactlywith  the  21st  division  on  the  limb  her  idleness  and  negligence.    She  had  a  lenple 

o?  the  quadrant.  in  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  wooct. 

The  index  mdst  be  pushed  the  20th  part  of  a  Murci  a,  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  bounded  on 

division,  or  15",  to  the  right;  for  to  make  the  the  north  by  New  Castile,  on  the  east  by  ihe 

second  division  on  the  vernier  coincide  with  kingdom  of  Valencia^  on  thev*est  hj  Awi' 

one  of  the  divisions  of  the  limb,  in  like  man-  Insia  and  Granada,  and  on  the  south  by  ib« 

neris  movins  two  20ths,  or30'^  we  must  look  Mediterranean  Sea.     It  is  about  ()3  niiles  ib 

at  the  second  division  of  the  index,  and  there  length,  and  58  in  breadth  ;  and  its  principsi 

will  be  a  coincidence  with  a  division  of  the  river  is  Segura.     The  soil  is  dry,  because  it 

limb.    Thus  may  be  conceived  that  the  begin-  seldom  rains,   and  therefore  it  produces  liii* 

tiing  D,  of  the  vernier,  which  is  always  the  corn  or  wine ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  oranges, 

line  of  reckon inp^,  has  advanced  two  divisions,  citrons,  lemons,  olives,  almonds,  raulbernc- 

or  30",  to  the  right,  when  the  second  division,  rice,  pulse,  and  sugar.     It  has  also  a  pi^^ 

marked  30  on  the  vernier,  is  seen  to  corre-  deal  of  silk.     It  was  taken  fipom  the  Moors  "^ 

Bpond  exactly  with  one  of  the  lines  of  the  qua-  li'65.    The  air  is  very  healthful, 

drant.  Murcia,  a  large,  handsome,  and  pop"i<i«* 

On  the  side  of  the  quadrant  is  placed  the  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 

plate  of  copper  which  carries   the    telescope,  same  name.     It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  coniain^ 

This  plate  carries  two  verniers.  The  outer  line  six  parishes.     The  cathedral  is  a  nio»t  superb 

CD  divides  five  minutes  into  20  parts,  or  16'^  edifice,  with  the  stairs  of  the  steeple  sorjw* 

each.    The  interior  line  AB  answers  to  the  t rived  that  a  man  may  ride  op  to  the  top,  eithrr 

parts  of  another  division  not  having  gCP,  but  on  horseback  or  in  a  coach.    It  is  situatedin^ 

96  parts  of  the  quadrant.    It  is  usually  adopted  pleasant  plain,  which  abounds  in  fine  g^P* 

by  English  astronomers  on  account  of  the  iaci-  about  the  city,  in  which  are  the  be}!  fruit*  is 

lity  of  Its  anbdi visions.   Each  of  thegGportioiu  Spain.    It  is  seated  on  the  river  SegorS}  ii^ 
efthequadnDtisequivaleattodfi'ld'^of  theiwuai    loo.  0.  36  W.  Lau  37.  48  N. 
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MURDER,  or    Mdrthbr.  the   act  of  MURETUS  (Marc  Anthony),  a  Warned 

kiiJag  another  with  Tioleoce  ^Lod  injustice,  critic,  was  born  at  Muret  near  Limoges,  in 

T^iraid  oooies from  the  Saxon MprM, death;  France,  in  1526.     He  recited  in  1652,  in  the 

vhidi  some  will  have  to  signify  a  violent  death  ;  church  of  ihe  bernardines  at  Paris,  an  oration 

vbeoce  the  barbarous  Latin  murdrym  or  mor-  De  diznitate  ac  praestantia  studii  theolo^ici, 

drsfli.  Among  the  number  of  popular  errors  is  bat,   tne  year   following,    was  thrown  into 

the  ootioD  which  has  obtaineo,  that  the  dead  prison  for  an  unnatural  crime.     However  he 

bo^  fffwid  bleed  in  the  presence  or  upon  the  was  released,  and  went  to  Toulouse,  where  he 

iflQcii  of  die  mniderer.    The  crime  of  murder  read  lectures  in  civil  law ;  but  was  there  guiltj 

ii  fKHusbcd  with  death  in  almost  all  nations,  of  the  same  offence,  on  which  he  fled  into 

SttHomciDB  and  Manslaughter.  Italy,  and  in  1576  entered  into  orders.   He  died 

The  paoishoneot  of  murder,  and  that  of  in  1585.     His  works  have  been  printed  in  se- 

miashsghter,   i^vere    formerly  one   and    the  veral  volnmes  :  they  consist  of  orations,  poems, 

scfle;  bikh  havinz  the  benefit  of  clergy :  so  epistlci,  and  translations  of  Greek  authors, 

du  oooe  but  anlcamed  persons,,  who  least  MU  REX.  Purple  fish.   In  aK>ology,  a  gf nos 

bev  (be  guilt  of  it,  were  put  to  death  for  this  of  the  class  vermes,  order  testacea.     Animal 

eMTBoos  crime.     Bnt  now,  by  several  statutes,  a-  iimax;  shell  univalve,    spiral,  rough  with 

^benefit  of  cWgy  is  taken  away  from  mur-  membranaceous  sutures ;  aperture  oval,  endtiu; 

Abos  diroogh  malice  prepense,  their  abettors,  in  an  entire,  straight  or  slightly  ascend ingcaoal. 

pBtarcfs,  and  counsellors.     In  atrocious  cases  A  hundred  and  eighty-one  siiecies,  scattered 

insfieqiiently  asual  for  the  court  to  direct  throush  the  different  seas  of  tne  globe;  seveik 

t^Ottiderer,  after  execution,  to  be  hung  upon  or  eignt  common  to  our  own  coasts.    They 

a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  where  the  may  Be  thus  subdivided : 

wwa:>  committed;  but  this  was  no  part  of  the  A.  Spinous,  with    a   produced  beak:   of 

^  jodgment ;  and  the  like  is  still  some-  which  the  most  valuable  is, 

<^^B  oracti&ed  in  the  case  of  notorioiu  thieves.  1.   M.  tribulus;  thorny  woodcock.     Shell 

^^>  being  nuite  contrary  U)  the  express  com-  ovate  with  a  triple  row  of  setaceous  spines,  the 

uadof  the  Mosaical  law,  seems  to  have  been  beak  donated,  subulate  with  similar  spines; 

ynmed  Crom  the  civil  law ;  which,  besides  shell  whitish,  or  recklish,  transversely  striate. 

^  terror  of  the  ejuunple,  gives  also  another  Inhabits  Asia,  America,  and  the  Red  sea :  very 

^q  for  this  practice,  viz.  that  it  is  a  com-  rare. 

^fii\^  sight  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  B.  Sutures  expanding  into  crisped  foliationp ; 

^^'ccaxd.    But  now  in  England,  it  is  enacted  beak  abbreviated ;  constituting  the  tribe  of 

i^oatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  37-  that  the  jud^e,  purpura,  of  purple-fish  properl]^  so  called. 

^^re  whom  any  person  is  found  guilty  of  wil-  This  tribe  incluJes  thirteen  species,  chiefly 

^^  murder,  shall  pronounce  sentence  imme-  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  America. 

^'2'Hy  after  conviction,  unless  he  sees  cause  to  C.  With  thick,  protuberant,  rounded  su- 

P^fioneit ;  and  shall  in  passing  sentence  direct  tures.   Twenty-two  species,  chiefly  of  the 

fcioi  to  be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one  Eastern  or  Pacific  sess :  some  mere  fossils. 

(caWss  the  same  shall  be  Sunday,  and  then  on  D.  More  or  less  spinous,  and  without  mani- 

tb« Monday  following),  and  tHat  his  body  be  fest  beak.    The  following  is  worthy  of 

oaiTCTtd  to  the  surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  notice : 

'^mizcd;  and    that  the  judge  may  direct  2.  M.  loco.  Shell  subovate  and   knotty  oi^ 

»s  bodjT  to  be  afterwards  huna  in  chains,  but  the  fore-part ;    aperture  toothiei&s  and  sobor« 

is  nowise  to  be  buried  without  dissection,  hicular.     Inhabits  the  Chinese  shores  :  sheU 

^nd,  during  the  short  bnt  awful  interval  be-  about  four  or  five  inches  long :  the  animal 

^RQ  sentence   and  execution,  the  prisoner  often  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  contains  a  purple 

utall  be  kept  alone,  and  sustained  with  only  juice  in  a  vesicle  on  the  neck. 

^^  and  water.    But  a  power  is  allowed  to  E.  With  a  long,   straight,  subulate  closed 

"^ju'^ge,  upon  ^ood  and  sufficient  cause,  to  beak,  unarmed  with  spines.     A  very  nu-> 

^piie  the  execution,  and  relax  the  other  re-  merous  subdivision-    The  foUowing  are 

araiatjoftbisact.  the  cbief : 

ToMu'rder.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  '      3.  M.  despectns.     Beak  dilated;  shell  ob- 

^<)kilU  man  unlawfully  (Dry  (/en).  3.  Tode-  long,   striate,  and  somewhat  rugged:  whorls 

'*'J|T;  to  put  an  end  to  {Shakspeare).  eight,  with  two  elevated  lines.     Inhabits  the 

•MU'HDgft^l^}^, ,.  (fi-oui,n{ii>^^^^  One  who  seas  of  Europe,  and  often  found  on  our  own 

^M human  blood  unlawfully  {Sidney).  coasts ;  about  fi\'e  inches  long:  shell  coarse, 

MURDERESS.  *.  (from  miirrffr.)     A  wo-  white,  with  a  glossy  orange-yellow  aperture : 

oanibat  commits  murder  (Dry den),  the  worm  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  oftener  used 

^^\3'RDERMENT.    s.    (from    murderer,)  as  a  bait  for  cod  and  ray -fish. 

^'I^^^ofkillinj^unlawfully:  not  used  (FatV/*.).  4.  M.    tritonis.     Musical    murex.      Shell 

MU'Rp£KOUS.  a.  Bloody;  guilty  of  mur-  ventricose,   oblong,    smooth,    with    rounded 

°^  addicted  to  blood  {Prior),  whorls,  toothed  aperture,  and  short  beak :  »bout 

MURE,  f,  (mur,  French;  murus,  Latin.)  fifteen  inches  long,  white,  and  appearing  as  if 

Tu  *^^° ^^  (Shakspeare),  covered  with  brown,  yellow  and  black  scales; 

^^tt,9.a.To9Qc\oUinjiv9\h{KnolUs),  pillar  white,    with   tmnsi-erse    black    stnos; 

'"v'RENCER.   f.  (mtfrwf,  Latin.)     A  a  whorb  of  the  spire  separated  by  a  noduloua 

^^'^ •fa  wall  tilinfw^^),  suture,  the  fint  marked  witll  striate  groovoi. 
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Inhabits  India  and  the-  South  seas :  a  second  with  gypsum,  common  mouldy  clay«  and  otheir 
variety  the  Mediterranean.     I'his  is  the  species  earths  ;  its  taste  is  astringent, 
used   by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand   as  a  4.  M.  febrifuga.     Muriat  of  potash,  or  poU 
musical  shell,  and  by  the  Africans  und  many  ass.    Muriated  tartarin.    Salt  of  stivius.  Fixed, 
nations  of  the  east  as  a  miUtary  horn.  decrepitating  in  the  fire,  forming  muriat  of 

F.  Tapering,  subulate,  with  a  very  short  potash  with   sulphuric  acid.      Found  in  the 

beak.    The  following  is  worth  noticing :  environs  of  Madrid,  and  some  mineral  waters 

5.  M.  minutissimus.    Shell  with  five  spirally  in  Normandy ;  has  a  disagreeable  bitterish  taste, 

striate  whorls  and  remote  ribs;  beak  closed,  and  when  dissolved  and  crystallized  forms  cubes 

Inhabits,  the  Welsh  coast:  the  shell  is  very  which  are  often  irregular;  formerly  known  in 

minute,  elegant  and  pellucid.  the  shops  by  the  name  of  febrifuge  or  digestive 

MUIil  A,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  the  class  salt :  specific  gravity  1,83() :  contains 

•alts.     Of  a  salt  taste,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Acid         -         -          -            31 

and  the  solution  not  made  turbid  by  soda  :  not*  Potash         -         -         -         6 1 

effervescing  with  diluted  acids,  but  effervescing  Water     .    •         -  .      -           8 

and  emitting  grey,  ill-savoured,  suffocating  va-  — 

pours  in  strong,  not,  sulphuric  acids :  changing  ,            lOO     Bergman, 

nitrous  acid  into  nitro- muriatic  acid.    Nine  5.  t^i.  ammoniaca.     Sal  ammoniac.     Mu- 

species.                       T^.      .    ,          .'.         ,  riat  of  ammonia.     Of  an  acid  pungent  urinous 

1.  M.aquatica.     Fixed,  decrepitating  when  ^asie,  when  heated  subliming   into   a   white 

heated,  of  a  cubic  form,  dissolved  in  water.  s„,(,ke,  rubbed  with  qfiick-lime  exhaling  an 

Three  varieties.                .                          -    .  •  alkaline  odour,  its  crystals  deliquescine  in  the 

•.  Held  in  solution   in  the  waters  of  the  yj^^    Tvio  varieties.                    ^            o 

ocean:   sea-salt;   the  muria    marina    of  ^.  Concrete  in  flowers  or  thin  layers. 

Wall,  and  the  Syst.  Nat. ;  or  sal  marinum  ^,  Concrete  in  small  compact  masses. 

iM  ^^^'®'}**^'      .       .        ,^   ,  ,  Found  in  coal-pits  in  various   parts  of  Bri- 

C.  Held  in  soution   in   salt  lakes,   niuna  t^in,  but  principally  in   the  interior   parts  of 

lacustris :  salmarmum  lacuum.                 .  ^sia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


_  *^*^'  .      ,                      1110             J  ^^'^^  times  its  weight  of  water,  and   when 

Found  in  the  ocean,  salt  lakes,  &c. ;  and  ji^wly  evaporated  forms  flexible  spicules  con- 

when  evaporated  generally  contains  from  20  to  ^^ted  like  the  web  of  a  feather :  spec.  grar. 

30  per  cent,  of  muriat  of  soda.  1,420:  conUins 

2,  M.  montana.  Fossil  muria.     Common  y^^^^        .        .        _        42  7S 

•alt.    Sal  §em.    Rock  salt.    Muriat  of  soda.  Ammonia        -         1        2b\oo 

Several  vaneties. .  W^1te^              -         .        32,25 

a.  Crystallized  in  cubes.  

^.  Of  a  common  form,  sometimes  fibrous,  100  000    Kirwan, 
sometimes  compact.  ^mr,                ««.        Z.                ■»* 
In  a  stalactitical  form.  "•  ^''  barj'tes.     Munat  of  barytes.     Mu- 
.  Found  in  Britain,  Poland,  Hungary,  Siiain,  "ated  barvt.     Fixed,  decrepiuitifig  in  the  fire, 
and  various  other  countries,  sometimes  foruiing  "fa"  acnd  astripgent  taste,  precipitating  sul- 
vast  masses  and  mountains :  it  is  found  co-  P>at  ^[  ^r^-  ^^'^^^  ^roPP?^  ^n^.a  weak  solu- 
lourless,  and  of  various  shades  of  grey,  yellow,  ^»on  o^  supliunc  and.     Pound  in  some  mi- 
red, blue,  or  brown  ;  frequently  coiuaiiiinated  "«^ral  waters  of  Swedt- n,  and  when  evaporated 
by  a  mixture  of  muriat  of  lime,  muriat  of  mag.  forms    four-sided    prisms,    whose    bases   are 
iiesia,  or  other  earihs,  and  may  be  purified  by  squares  or  tables :    sometimes    used   in   scro- 
dropping  into  it  first  a  solution  of  carbonat  of  phnlous  affections  in  do^es  of  from  5  to.  20 
barytes,  then  of  carbonat  of  soda,  aslongas  any  *'»VPf :  >"t  much  precaution  is  necessary  in  its 
precipitate  continues  to  fall;    the  precipitate  exhibition,  as,  like  all  other  barytic  sails,  it  is 
should  then  be  separated  by  filtration  and  eva.  poisonous  :  spec.  grav.  2852? :   contains  m  a 
poratcd  slowly  till  the  salt  crystallizes:  it  is  sUite  of  crystallization, 
soluble  in  something  less  than  three  times  its  ^^*"           "         "          "          JP 
weiahtof  water:  spec.  grav.  2,1 2():  contains  Barytes         -        -        -         04 

Acid          ...         .^2  ^^^^"        -         -         '  ,       16 

Soda         .         .         -  42 


Water  of  crystallization  6  „_,       ...  ,  ^^^ 

''  When  dried  contains. 


100    Bergman. 


Acid         -  -         -  23,8 


3.    M.    impura.      Muriat,  of    alumina.  *  Bastes             -         -         76.2 

Earthy  mineral  muria.     Fixed ,  decrepitatiug  — — 

in  the  fire,  dry,  producing  suluhat  of  soda  when  1 00    Ktrwan. 

saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  va-  7-  M.  strontiana.    Muriat  of  strontian.    Of 

^nrths.     Found  in  the  Nevil  Holt  waters  a  sharp  penetrating  taste,  when  heated  under- 

^e  salt-pits  of  Salsburg,  and  is  a  coarser  going  a  watry  fusion  and  afterwards  becoming 

'  the  last  from  its  being  much  mixed  a  white  powderi  precipiuted  from  its  watry 
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vfoJSB  br  iirariaitie  acid.      Ncrcr  perhaps  MuRiAS  htdrargyrt.    Tliere  are  two 

rnd^-j  oamraUy  combioed,   bat  prepared  by  simple   muriates    of   mercury.      See  Calo- 

f'.rima^  carbooat   of  stroiiiian  in  muriatic  melas,   and    Uydrargtrus    muriatus 

«:£::  spe^gnT.  14,40i* :  contains  mitis. 

Acid       -  -      -         -         23,6  Murias  hydrarctri  ammokiacalis- 

>troatiao          -           -          36,4  See  Calx  hydrargyri  alba. 

Water       -        -        -        40,0  Murias  hydrargyri  oxygbkatus. 

See  HyDRARGYRVS  MURIATUS. 

100   Bfrgman.  MuRiAs  hyperoxygknatus  potassje. 

8.  M.  caicanea.     Muriated  calx.     Muriated  The  oxyt^nated  muriate  of  |)Otash  has  lately 

Laa.  Of  a  bitter  taste,  swelling  and  melting  been  extoTled  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease. 

sadb^T^its,  water  of  crystallization  in  heal.  It  is  exhibited  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty 

jEd  ir'jB  baring    been   ex^josed  to  a  violent  grains  in  the  course  of  a  day.     It  increases  the 

hj:  f-aing  id  the  dark.     Found  in  mineral  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  oxygenates  the 

'HIT*,  bat  generally  combined  with  common  blood,  and  proves  of  great  service  in  scorbutus, 

r2-ii'.i,  Id  which  it  gives  a  biiierish  taste,  and  asthenia,  cachexia,  &:c. 

^txb  it  causes  to  attract  moisture,  and  melt  Murias   potassje.     Alkali  ve^tabiie  sa* 

^td'N  in  the  air;  its  crystals  are  six-sided  litum.     Sal  digestivus.    Sal  febrifugus  sylvii. 


ArA        -            .           .         31  MuRiAS  SODJE.    Alkali  minerale  salitum. 

Lnse        ...         44  Sal  commune.    Sal  culinaris.     Sal  fontium. 

ft'aicr        ...         25  Sal  gemmae.    Sal  marinus.    Natron  muriatum. 

'  Soda  muriata.     Common  sea  salt,  possessing 

100    Bergman,  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  resolvent  qualities,  and 

9   M.  magnesiata.      Muriated    magnesia,  frequently  employed  in  form  of  clj'ster,  fomenU 

Mt  riit  of  magnesia.-    Found  in  salt  and  other  ation,  lotion,  pediluvium,  and  bath,  in  obsti- 

i^xr^l  springs,  and  abounds  in  the  waters  of  pation,  against  worms,  gangrene,  scrophulooa 

^ '<a;   its  solution  precipitated  by  caustic  tumours,  herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis,  &c. 

:':i')«s,  and  not  visibly  by  the  sulpnuric  :  it  Murias    stibii    hyperoxygenatus. 

''-'^'^^^esces  veiy  speedily  in  the  air,  and  when  See  Antimonium  muriatum. 

■-^In  a  hign   temperature  is  very  caustic:  MURIATS.  (murias.)    Salts  formed  by  the 

*  T.nc  gravity  1,601 :  contains  union  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  different  bases  ; 

-^<^d             •               .            34  thus,  muriat  of  ammoniac,  muriat  of  copper. 

Magnesia            -             -           41  &c. 

Vkaet         -         -        -         25       "  Muriat  OF  alumina.    SeeMuRiA. 

—  MURIAT  OF  AMMONIA.      See  MuRIA. 

100   Bergman,  Muriat  OF  antimony.    See  Stibium. 

MURIAS  BARYTA.     Terra  ponderosa  Muriat  of  bar  ytes.    See  Muria. 

~5ti.  In  medicine.  The  muriate  of  barytes,  or  Muriat  of  copper.     See  Cuprum. 

i^'aTy  earth,  is  a  very  acrid  and  poisonous  prepa-  Muriat  of  lime.    See  Muria. 

'^t!on.  Insmall  doses  it  proves  sudorific, diure-  Muriat  of  magnesia.    See  Muria. 

A  dcobstruent,  and  alterative;  in   an  over-  MuRiAT  OF  MERCURY.     Sec  Hydrar- 

I'^.etnctic,  and  violently  purptive.  The  late  gyrum. 

i)T,Crawford  found  it  very  serviceable  inalldis-  Muriat  op  potash.    See  Muria. 

''^i«s connected  with  scrophula;  and  the  Ger-  Muriat  of  silver.     See  Argentum. 

^'aTft\\^ve  employed  it  with  great  success  in  Muriat  op  soda.     See  Muria. 

"^aic  diseases  of  the  skin  and  viscera,  and  ob-  Muriat  op  strontian.    See  Muria. 

**5Mte  ulcers.     The  dose  of  the  saturated  so-  MURIATIC  ACID.      An  acid    obtained 

••ionin  distilled  water,  is  from  five  to  fifteen  from  muria  br  the  basis  of  sea-salt  by  means  of 

Y*y  for  children,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. .  It  is  an  in- 
fer adolis.  visible  elastic  fluid  resembling  air  in  its  com- 
MuiiAS  cALCis.  Calx  salita.  Sal  am-  mon  properties.  According  to  Mr.  Davy's 
•^oniacus  fixus.  This  preparation  is  exhibit-  latest  experiments,  this  is  not  a  simple  sub- 
7  '^^th  the  same  views  as  the  muriate  of  stance,  though  placed  so  in  all  our  sptcmatie 
'^y«e.  It  pos<%osses  dcobstruent,  diuretic,  treatises  of  chemistry,  but  a  compound  of  a 
^■""Jicjihartic  virtues,  and  is  much  n?cd  by  the  substance  which  has  never  yet  been  procured 
^''Hrated  Fourcroy  n^^ainst  scrophula,  and  in  an  ivncombined  state,  and  of  from  a  third  to 
*<n>phulous  diseases.  Six,  twelve,  and  twenty  a  fourth  of  water.  See  Phil.  Trans,  for  I8O9, 
^'^insare  given  to  children  three  times  a  day,  p.  468. 

«^4  dtachm  to  adults.  Its  use  in  the  laboratory  is  very  considerable  5 

^^\<^RiAs  PER  R I.  Ferrum  salitum.    Oleum  but  in  medicine  and  the  arts  it  is  but  little  em- 

^^n\i  per  dcliqnium.     This  preparation  of  ployed  except  in  the  form  of  muriat,  or  coin- 

'J^'^ij f^yptic  ami  tonic,  and  may  oe  given  in  oined  with  some  salifiable  base.     It  is  worth 

^"jJJTOjis,  intermittents,  rachitis,  Sec.  remembering  by  the  chemist    that    nothing 

^'"^KiAs  ferri   ammoniac  ALTS.     See  takes  off  the  crust  of  oxyd  of  iron,  which  in 

'^KtVM  AMuoNiACALE.  many  experiments  is  found  adhering  with  re- 
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markabk  closeness  to  glass  vessels,  su  safely  and  is  drawn  into  the  mouth,  it  is  found  (o  ta?(e 

so  quickly  as  a  little  warm  dilute  muriatic  acid,  excessively  acid  j  much  more  so  than  vinegar. 

This  acid  may  be  procured  by  the  following  2.  Animais  are  incapable  of  breathing  it, 
process:    Let  a  small  pneumatic   trough  be  and  when  plunged  into  jars  filled  with  it,  ihfy 
procured,  hollowed  out  of  a  single  block  of  die  instantaneously  in  convulsions.     Neither 
wood  about  14  inches  long,  seven  broad,  and  will  any  combustible  bum  in  it.     It  is   re- 
six  deep.    After  it  has  been  hollowed  out  to  markable,  however,  that  it  has  a  considerable 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  leave  three  inches  by  effect  upon  the  flame  of  combustible  bodies ; 
way  of  shelf  on  one  side,  and  cut  out  the  for  if  a  burning  taper  is  plunged  into  ir,  the 
rest  to  the  proper  de nth,   giving  the  inside  flame,  just  before  it  soes  out,  may  be  observed « 
of  the  bottom  a  circular  form.    Two  inches  to  assume  a  green  colour,  and  the  same  tinge 
from  each  end  cut  a  slit  in  the  shelf  to  the  appears  next  time  the  taper  is  lighted, 
depth  of  an  inch,  and  broad  enough  toadmitthe  3.  If  a  little  water  is  let  up  into  ajar  filled 
end  of  small  glass  tubes,  or  the  points  of  small  with  this  gas,  the  whole  gas  disappears  in  an 
retorts.    This  trough  is  to  be  filled  with  iner-  instant,  the  mercury  ascends,  fills  the  jar,  and 
cury  to  the  height  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  pushes  the  water  to  the  very  top.     The  reason 
above  the  siuface  of  the  shelf.     Small  glass  of  this  is,  that  there  exists  a  strong  afliniiy  be- 
jars  are  to  be  procured  of  considerable  thickness  tween  muriaiic  acid  gas  and  water ;  and  when- 
and  strength,  and  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  ever  they  come  in  contact,  they  combine  and 
trough.    One  of  them,  being  filled  with  mer-  form  a  liquid,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
cury  by  plunging  it  into  the  trough,  is  to  be  water  absorbs  the  gas.     Hence  the  necessity  of 
placed  on  the  shelf  over  one  of  the  slits.     It  making  experiments  with  this  gas  over  mer- 
ought  to  be  supported  in  its  position ;  and  the  cury.     In  the  water  cistern  not  a  particle  of 
roost  convenient  method  of  doing  that  is  to  g»s  would  be  procured.     Nay  the  water  of  the 
bave  a  brass  cylinder  two  inches  high  screwed  trough  would  rush  into  the  retort  and  fill  it 
into  the  eclse  of  the  trough,  just  opnosite  to  the  completely.    It  is  this  affinity  between  muriatic 
bonier  of  the  shelf.     On  the  top  of  it  are  fixed  acid  gas  and  water  which  occasions  the  white 
two  flat  pieces  of  brass,  terminating  each  in  a  smoke  that  appears  when  the  gas  is  mixed  with 
semicircle,    moveable   freely  upon   the   brass  common  air.     It  absorbs  the  vapour  of  water 
cylinder,  and   forming  together  a  brass  arm  which  always  exists  in  common  air.     The  so- 
terminating  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  lution  of  muriatic  acid  gas  in  water  is  usually 
just  above  the  middle  of  the  slit  in  the  shelf,  denominated  simply  muriatic  acid  by  chembts. 
when  turned  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  tlie  edge  of  4.  If  a  little   of  the   blue-coloured  liquid 
the  shelf.    This  circle  is  made  to  embrace  the  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  red  cabbage-leaves 
jar:  being  formed  of  two  distinct  pieces,  its  and  water  is  let  up  into  a  jar  filled  with  mu- 
size  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  plea*  riatic  acid  gas,  the  usual  absorption  of  the  gas 
sure;    and   by  means  of  a  brass  slider  it  is  takes  place,  but  the  liquid  at  the  same  time 
made  to  catch  the  jar  firmly.  assumes  a  fine  red  colour.    This  change  is  con- 

The  a|)paratus  being  thus  disposed,  two  or  sidered  by  chemists  as  a  characteristic  property 

three  ouikcs  of  common  salt  are  to  be  put  into  of  acids. 

a  small  retort,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sul-  5,  Morbtic  acid  gns  is  capable  of  combin- 
phuric  acid  added;  the  beak  of  the  retort  ing  with  oxygen.  To  obtain  the  combination, 
plunged  below  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  we  liave  only  to  put  a  quantity  of  the  black 
the  troi^h,  and  the  heat  of  a  lamp  applied  to  oxide  of  manpnese  in  powder  into  a  retort,  and 
the  salt  m  its  bosom.  A  violent  effervescence  pour  over  it  liquid  muriatic  ackl.  Heat  is  then 
takes,  places  and  air-bubbles  rush  in  great  to  be  applied  to  the  mixture,  and  the  beak  of 
numbers  from  its  beak,  and  rise  to  the  surface  the  retort  plunged  under  water.  An  effer- 
of  the  mercur)'  in  a  visible  white  smoke,  vescence  takes  place,  and  a  green-coloured  gas 
which  has  a  peculiar  odour.  After  allowing  a  comes  out  at  the  beak  of  the  retort,  which 
number  of  them  to  escape,  till  it  is  sup)x)sed  may  be  received  in  the  usual  manner  in  jars. 
that  the  common  air  which  previously^existed  This  gas  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  compound 
in  the  retort  has  been  displaced,  plunge  its  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen.  It  is  called  oxy- 
beak  into  the  slit  in  the  shelf  over  which  the  muriatic  acid,  and  will  come  under  our  con- 
glass  jar  has  been  placed.     The  air  bubbles  sideration  hereafter. 

soon  displace  the  mercury  and  fill  the  jar.   The  6,  It  does  not  appear  from  any  experiments 

gas  thus  obtained  is  called  muriatic  acid  gas.  that  have  been  hitherto  made,  that  any  of  the 

This  substance,  in  a  state  of  solution   in  simple  combustibles  are  capable  of  combining 

water,  was  known  even  to  the  alchemists;  with  muriatie  acid  gas.     Dr.  Prie»tley  found, 

but  io  a  gaseous  state  it  was  first  examined  by  that  sulphur  absorbed  slowly  about  the  fifth 

Dr.  Priestley,  io  an  early  part  of  that  illustrious  part  of  it.     What  remained  was  inflammable 

career  in  which  he  added  so  much  to  our  air,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  nor  absorbed 

knowledge  of  siseous  bodies.  by  water.    He  found  that  phosphorus  scarcely 

1.  Ih  apecmc  gravity,  according  to  the  ex*  ausorhed  any  sensible  quantity  of  it,  and  that 

periments  of  Mr.   Kirwan,  is  0.002315,  or  charcoal  absorbed  it  very  fast.     Hydrogen  gp 

Dearly  double  that  of  common  air.     Its  smell  does  not  produce  any  sensible  clu»nge  in  it. 

'     pungeat  and  peculiar ;   and  whenever  it  Neither  does  it  seem  capable  of  being  aflected 

«  lo  contact  with  commoa  air,  it  forms  by  azotic  g^. 

U  a  visible  white  smoke.    If  a  boule  of  ix  Muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  combining  witm 
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twodoMi  ofo3cy^ea  only.  With  the  first  dose,  difficulty.    A  vote  of  the  house  of  commons 

it  Ibrnis  ozymanatic  acid ;  with  the  iecood,  was  pasted  to  make'  him  a  compensation  for 

hjpHOxvmoriatic  acid.      The  first  of    them  his  loss,  but  he  generously  refused  to  accept  of 

oa^t,  m  strict  propriety,  to  be  termed  an  any  reparation.     In  June^  1788,  age  and  in- 

ozide  rather  than  an  acid.  firmities  compelled  htm  to  resign  his  office^ 

MIJRICAT£.      Muricated.     In    botany,  on  which  occasion  he  was  addressed  in  a  most 

paoctis  subulatis  adspersus.     Having  subulate  respectful  letter  by  the  bar,  which  was  trans* 

points  scattered  over;    or  armed  with  sharp  mitted  to  him  by  Mr.  (now  lord)   Erskine. 

prickles,  like  the  murex  shell-fish.    Applied  This  great  man  dted  in  1793,  and  was  buried 

ID  the  stem— to  the  calyx,  as  in  crepis  biennis  in  Westminster  abbey.    As  he  left  no  children, 

—to  the  pod,  as  in  bunias— to  the  seeds,  as  in  his  earldom  descended  to  his   nephew  <lord 

csncalis,  ammi.     Hence  we  have  Stormont. 

MuBic  ATA  for  the  name  of  the  eleventh  or*  Murray    frith,    a  large   bay    of    the 

der  in  Linoeus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method.  German  Sea,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and 

MURILLO    (Barthdoniew),    a    Spanish  north  of  the  county  of  Murray,  whence  its 

paiDter,  born  at  Pilas,  near  Seville,  in  1610,  name. 

and  died  at  Madrid  in  l665.     Though  he  Murray  harbour,   a  harbour  On   the 

painted  historical  pieces  and  landscapes,  yet  east  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  John,  in  the  Gulf 

hit  favourite  subjects  were  beggar  boys  in  nif-  of   St.  Lawrence.    Lon.  6s.  20  W.  Green* 

femtactions  and  amusements.     Hewaseoual  wich.     Lat.  46.  N. 

to  Paul  Veronese ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  Murray's  islands,  several  small  islands 
90  great  an  admiration  of  his  talents,  as  to  give  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  county  of  Kir- 
kirn  apatent  of  nobility.  cudbright,  at  the  mouth  of  Fleet  bay :   eleven 

MURK.  s.  {morck,  Danish.)     Darkness^  or  twelve  milts  N.N. £.  Burrow  Head, 

want  of  light  (^AaitspearO.  MURRAYSHIRE,    or  Elginshire,   a 

Mu&r.  $.  Husks  of  fruit  (AinstOorth).  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by 

MUHKY.  a.    (morcit,  Danish.)      Dark ;  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Frith  of  Murray, 

doodv;  wanting  light  (^c/<^tjon).  on  the  east  by  Banffshire,  on   the  south  by 

MU'RMUR.  «.    {murmur,  Latin.)     1.  A  Aberdeenshire  and  Invemessshire,  and  on  the 

Ifvshrill  noise  (jpope).    2.  A  complaint  half  west  by  Invemessshire  and  Nairnshire ;  being 

<Qp\>ressed  {Dry den),  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  the 

To  Mu'rmur,  V,  fi.  (mifrncttro,  Latin.)     1.  same  from  north  to  south.     Its  air  is  salutary. 

To  give  a  low  shrill  sound  {Pope).    2.  To  and  the  winter  milder  than  any  other  part  in 

gniinble;  to  utter  secret  and  sullen  discontent  the  north  of  the  kingdom.    The  south  side  is 

i^ft).  mountainous,  but  abounds  with  pasture,  as 

MU'RMURRR.  s,  (from  murmur.)    One  the  low  country  does  with  corn.     Here  are 

vW) repines ;  a  grumbler ;  a  repiner  {Blackm,),  several  woods  ot  firs  and  oaks.    The  soil  is  f/Sm 

MU'RNIVAL.  f.  Four  cards  of  a  sort.  nerally  fruitful^  and  produces  the  fruits  ripe 

MU'RRAIN.  J.  The  plague  in  cattleC  GarM).  soon.    lu  principal  rivers  are  the  Spey,  the 

MURRAY   (William,  earl  of  Mansfield),  Losste,  Nairn,  and  Findhorn ;  all  of  which 

vas  fourth  son  of  David,  earl  of  Stormont,  and  produce  vast  (quantities  of  salmon.    The  chief 

'wn  it  Perth  in  1705.     He  received  his  edu-  towns  are  Elgin  and  Forres, 

cation  at  Westminster  school,  and  was  elected  MURRAY  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

offforChristchurch  in  1723.  Here  he  took  his  class  decandria,  order  monogynia:  calyx  6ve- 

^^Crees  in  arts,  and  then  went  abroad.    On  re-  parted^  corol  five-petalled,  campanulate;  uec- 

turniog  from  his  travels  he  became  a  mem  her  of  tary  surroundins  tnegerm;  berry  one-seeded. 

I'incoloVIno,  and  in  due  course  was  called  to  One  species  only :  an  East  Indian  tree  with 

^c  W.    He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  alternate  pinnate  leaves. 

^Tocate,  and  in  1742  was  appointed  solicitor-  MU'RKEY.  a.  {morie,  French.)    Darkly 

PJ^eial,    and    chosen    into    parliament    for  red  {Boyle), 

»>nMighbridge.      In  1754  he  was  made  at-  MUKRHINE,  Murrhikus,  Mop/iyo;,  in 

torncy-general,  and  in  1756  chief  justice  of  the  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to  a  delicate 

^iQgVBench.    He  was    soon    after  created  sort  of  ware  brought  from  the  east,  whereof 

Wa  of  Mans6eld.    The  year  following  be  cups  and  vases  were  made,  which  added  not 

*^ttti  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exche-  a  little  to  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  ban- 

^*  which  was  done  merely  to  effect  a  coali-  quets.      Critics  are   divided  concerning    the 

Uon  of  parties;  and  thereby  an  administration  matter  ofthepocula,  or  vasa  murrhina,  mur- 

^formed,  which  carried  the  glory  of  the  rina,  or  murrea.      Some  will  have  them  to. 

'''i^tharms  to  an  unrivalled  pitch.     At  the  have  been  the  same  with  our  porcelain  or  china- 

^mmencement  of  the  present  reign  lord  Mans.  ware.    The  generality  hold  them  to  have  been 

^U  was  shamefully  insulted  in  numerous  li-  made  of  some  precious  kind  of  stone,  which 

^t  and  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  Wilkes  he  was  was  found  chiefly,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  in  Partbia, 

^powd  to  the  malicions  attacks  of  party  and  but  more  especially  in  Carmania.    Arriau  telk 

«ttion.  In  1776  he  was  created  earl  of  Mans«  us,  that  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  them 

^^with  remainder  to  Louisa,  viscountess  made  at  Diospolis  in  Egypt*-     This  he  calls 

IH^^'OMMit,  and  her  heirs  male.    In  I78O,  when  another  sort  of  murrhina  woik  -  and  it  isevident, 

j^OKtrspolb  was  a  scene  of  lawless  riot,  his  from  all  accounts,  that  the  murrhina  of  Dio- 

|^*^p'i  house    in  Blooinsbury-square  was  jiolis  was  a  sort  of  glass-ware,  made  in  imita- 

"Omi  dovm  by  the  mob,  and  he  escaped  with  tiou  of  the  porcelain   or  murrha  of  India. 
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There  it  some  cliflefence  in  the  accounts  given 
W  Pliny  and  Martial  of  the  murrhina  vasa. 
The  first  author  says,  that  they  would  uot  bear 
hot  liquors,  but  that  only  cold  ones  were  drank 
out  of  them.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
tells  us,  that  they  bore  hot  liquors  very  well. 
If  we  credit  Pliny's  account,  their  procelain 
^as  much  inferior  to  ours  in  this  particular. 
Some  conjecture  them  to  4iave  been  of  agate, 
others  of  onyx,  others  of  coral. 

MU'RRION.  s.  (often  written  morion.)  A 
helmet ;  a  casque  (King), 

MURTH  of  Corn.  s.  Plenty  of  grain 
{Ainsworih), 

MUS.  Rat.  In  zoolpgy,  a  genus  of  the 
class  mammalia,  order  glires.  Forc-tccth  upper, 
wedged  :  grinders  three,  rarely  two,  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw  J  clavicle  perfect.  These  animals 
live  in  holes  or  any  concealed  chinks,  climb  and 
run  swiftly ;  seek  their  food  by  night,  which  is 
chiefly  vegetable,  and  which  they  convey  to  the 
mouth  by  the  fore-paws.  The  females  have  mostly 
eight  teats,  breed  many  times  a  year,  bring  nu- 
merous litters.  Some  of  them  migrate.  The  ears 
are  short  and  rounded;  fore-feet  generally  foup- 
toed,  with  a  warty  excrescence  instead  of  a  fifth. 
Forty-six  species  scattered  over  the  globe :  six  in- 
digenous to  our  own  country :  they  may  be  thus 
subdivided : 

A.  Tail  compressed  at  the  end. 

h.  Tail  round,  naked. 

C.  Tail  round,  hairy. 

D.  Cheeks  pouched. 

E.  Earless;  eyes  small:   tail  short,  or  none; 
subterraneous. 

The  following  are  chiefly  entitled  to  notice  : 

1.  M.  coypus.  Beaver  raL  Tail  middle  Ic^ngth, 
subcompressed,  hairy:  hind-feet  palmate.  Inha- 
bits the  waters  of  Chili :  was  first  described  by 
Molina ;  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  other 
in  size  and  colour,  but  in  its  teeth  agrees  with  the 
lat  tribe ;  is  easily  tamed.  The  female  produces 
five  or  six  young  at  a  birth. 

2.  M.  zibethicus.  Musk  rat.  Tail  long,  com- 
pressed, lanceolate ;  feet  cleft ;  anus  with  glands 
secreting  a  musky  oily  fluid.  Inhabits  the  slow 
streams  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  which 
it  builds,  but  more  simply  than  the  beaver:  feeds 
on  shell-fishes,  in  summer  on  fruit  and  herbs,  in 
winter  on  roots,  particularly  of  flags,  and  water- 
lilies.  The  female  has  six  abdominal  teats,  and 
brings  from  three  to  six  young,  three  or  four  times 
a  year;  swims  and  dives  dextrously;  walks  un- 
steadily ;  a  foot  long. 

3.  M.  pilorides.  Musk  cavy.  Tail  longish, 
scaly,  truncate ;  body  white.  Another  species 
tawny  above.  The  first  inhabits  India ;  the  se- 
cond the  West-Indies;  burrows;  infests  houses; 
smells  of  musk ;  size  of  a  rabbit ;  tail  four  inches 
long. 

4.  M.  rattus.  Black  rat.  Of  a  deep  iron  grey 
colour,  nearly  black.  Belly  cinereous;  legs  dusky, 
almosf  naked.  Has  a  claw  in  the  place  of  a  fifth 
toe  on  the  fore  feet.  Its  body  measures  seven 
inches ;  its  tail  near  eight.  It  inhabits  most  parts 
of  Europe.  Its  numbers  are  much  lessened,  and 
in  many  places  indeed  extirpated,  by  the  M.  de- 
cumanus.  This  species  is  very  destructive  to  corn, 
furniture, young  poultry,  rabbits,  and  pigeons.  It 
will  even  gnaw  the  extremities  of  infants  when 
asleep.  It  breeds  often  in  a  year,  and  brings  six 
or  seven  young  at  a  time.  Makes  its  nest  in  a 
hole,  often  near  a  chimney,  with  wool,  bits  of 
eloth,  or  with  straw.  Will  destroy  v^d*  devour  one 


another;  hut  its  greatest  enemy  is  die  nettct.  f| 
was  carried  into  South  America  about  thenar 
1544,  by  the  Europeans^  and  is  now  become  the 
-  pest  of  all  that  continent.  The  word  laiius  ot 
rat,  is  modern.  The  Romans  probably  com^rc 
hended  all  kincfs  under  ihc  word  mus.  The  WcSh 
call  it  the  French  mouse,  which  intimates  thk' it 
has  been  imported  thence  into  our  island.  Now 
of  them  are  foimd  in  Siberia.  They  swarm  At 
Otaheite,  and  others  of  the  Society  Islamls  and 
are  met  with  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Holbni. 
In  Otaheite  they  are  so  bold  as  to  attack  rhe  inbi- 
bitants  when  asleep,  who  hold  them  in  the  utmost 
detestation,  and  will  not  even  kill  them,  lest  tby 
should  be  polluted  by  the  touch.  They  will  ta^ 
even  eat  the  bread-fruit  these  animals  should  hap- 
pen to  run  over. 

5.  M.  decumanus.     Brown   rat.    Norway  n'. 
This  species  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  bUtk. 
Its  head,  back,  and  sides,  are  of  a  light  bto«r« 
colour,  mixed   with  tawny   and  ash-colrar:   .x* 
breast  and   belly  of  a  dirty  white :  iu  ftct  m 
naked  and  of  a  dirty  flesh  colour :  its  (ore  fort  m 
furnished  with  four  toes,  and  a  claw  instead  ot « 
fifth.     The  length  of  its  body  is  nine  iocbcs^cf 
its  tail  the  same.      It  weighs  about  eleven  ooqck. 
It  inhabits  most  part9A>f    Europe ;    but  vrai  a 
stranger  to  that  condnent  till  the  present  ctaturr. 
It  came  into  Britain  about  sixty  years  a/ro.  l(ka» 
not  been  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarisabow 
half  that  timei     It  is  probable  these  animals  »i(t 
imported  from  the  East-Indies,  whfrc  they  burMi, 
and  undermine  the  foundations  of  houses  so  a<»  to 
make  them  fall.    I'hey  swarm   in  Petersburgh, 
and  have  reached  Prussia;  and  sometimes  misnfc 
in  vast  armies,  and  do  infinite  mischief.   They 
burrow  like  the  water  rat,  on  the  sides  of  poods 
and  ditches,  swim  well,  and  dive  readily:  liveM 
grain  and  truiu,  and  will   destroy  poultrj  idJ 
game.      They  breed  prodigiously  fast,  as  thej 
bring  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  young  at  a  titaf. 
They  arc  very   bold  and   fierce-     When  cloje!; 
pursued,  will  turn  and  fasten  on  the  hand  or  stick 
that  offers  to  strike  them. 

6.  M.  Americanus.  American  rat.  Lsrgtr 
than  the  black,  but  less  than  the  brown  nt.  In 
upper  jaw  mych  longer  than  the  lower:  had 
long :  nose  narrow  and  pointed :  ears  large  id^ 
naked;  whiskers  fine,  but  ionic t  tail  naked,  and 
like  that  of  the  black  rat,  but  not  so  long :  colcvr 
a  deep  brown,  inclining  on  the  belly  to  ash.  I: 
inhabits  North  America.  The  mus  caraco  is  nnrly 
allied  to  this  species.  It  burrows  in  the  \anh  of 
rivers,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  from  the  like 
Baikal  to  China,  where  it  is  very  noxious. 

7.  M.  amphibius.      Water  rat.     Has  a  ibtV* 
blunt  nose ;  ears  hid  in  its  fur ;  small  eyes,  m<1 
yellow  teeth  :  has  five  toes  on  each  foot ;  the  in- 
ner toe  of  the  fore  foot  very  small,  and  the  df^t 
joint  very  flexible :  head  and  body  covered  witti 
long  hair,  black  mixed  with  ferragtanns:  belly  ot 
an  iron  grey:  tail  covered  with  short  Wack  hut: 
lip  whitish:  its  body  nieasures  seven  inches;  its 
tail  five :  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bearer: 
the  shape  of  its  head  and  body  is  more  coapsct 
than  that  of  the  former  species.    It  inhabits  Ku- 
rope,  the   north  of  Asia,    and   North  Arceriw. 
Those  of  Canada  vary  to  tawny  and  white.   » 
burrows  in  the  banks  ot  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches; 
feeds  on  small  fish  and  fry,  frogs,  iBjeco.""** 
roots.     It  swims  and  dives  admirably ;  but  wdj  e 
it  preys  on  so  many  other  fishes,  it  becofflo  w' 
the  prey  of  the   pike,    ft  brings  six  youflg  »t.» 
time.    This  animal,  and  the  ottCTi  IR  cttea  a 
Fnncc  on  meager  dayt. 
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8.  M.  musculus.    Moate.    This  species  needs  white.     The  thiokness  at  the  base  of  its  tail  is  Its 
no  description.      When  found  white,  it  is  very  specific  difierence. 

beaodfoiy  and  its  full  bright  eje  appears  to  great  .15.  M.  vagus.    Wandering  mouse.    This  spe- 

advantage  amidst  its  snowy  fur.     The  mouse  fol-  cies  has  an  oblong  head,  a  blunt  nose,  with  a  red 

lows  mankind,  and  inhabits  all  parts  of  the  world,  tip,  and  yellow  cutting  teeth.    Its  eyes  are  placed 

except  the  Arctic  midway  between  the  nose  and  ears :  its  ears  are 

9.  M.  silvaticos.  Field-mouse.  Has  full  black  large,  oval,  and  naked;  but  dusky  and  downy  at 
eyes:  its  head,  back,  and  sides,  of  a  yellowish  the  tips:  its  limbs  are  slender:  its  tail  is  longer 
bfown  mixed  with  dusky  hairs:  breast'  of  an  than  the  body,  and  very  slender  also  ;  its  colour 
ocfare  colour,  and  belly  white :  its  body  is  four  above  is  pale  ash,  mixed  and  waved  with  black  ; 
inches  and  a  half  long :  tail  is  slightly  covered  with  a  black  line  along  the  back.  The  ends  of  its 
with  hair,  and  measures  four  inches.  It  inhabits  limbs  are  whitish.  Its  body  and  tail  are  each 
£arope,  and  is  found  only  in  fields  and  gardens,  about  three  inches  long.  It  inhabits  the  whole 
It  feeds  on  nuts,  acorns,  and  com,  and  forms  great  Tarurian  desert.  At  certain  times,  they  wander 
.jnagazincs  of  provisions  for  winter.  It  makes  a  about  in  great  flocks,  migrating  from  place  to 
nest  for  its  young  very  near  the  surface;  and  often  place  during  the  night.  They  are  observed  in  birch 
in  a  thick  tuft  of  grass.  It  brings  from  seven  to  woods  as  high  as  57**  north.  Are  of  a  very  chilly 
ttn  young  ones  at  a  time.  In  some  parts  of  £ng-  nature,  soon  become  torpid,  and  sleep  rolled  up  in 
land  it  is  called  the  bean  mouse,  from  the  havock  a  cold  night,  even  in  the  month  of  JuHt.  Thej 
it  makes  among  beans  when  just  sown.      It  is  live  in  holes  and  fissures  of  rocks. 

commoi»  in  Russia  about  the  Uralian  Chain,  but  1^.  M.  betulus.     Birch-mouse.     The  birCh  is 

net  beyond.  still  less  than  the  wandering  mouse.     Like  it,  it  is 

There  is  an  American  variety  of  it,  some  white,  very  tender,  and  soon  grows  torpid  in  cold  wea- 

others  black,  with  large,  naked,  and  open  ears,  ther.     It  inhabits   the  same  countries,  runs  up 

and  a  broad  dark  stripe  along  the  back.    Their  trees,  and  fastens  on  the  boughs  with  its  tail.    By 

cheeks  and  sides  are  orange  coloured :  the  under  the  assistance  of  its  slender  fingers,  it  adheres  to 

side  of  their  tails  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness.    Their  any  smooth  surface.     It  emits  a  weak  note :  has  a 

feet  are  white ;  and  their  hindrlegs  are  longer  than  sharp  nose,  red  at  the  point,  like  that  of  the  for- 

those  of  the  European  kind.  mer ;  but  smaller  ears,  brown  and  bristly  at  the 

10.  M.  mcssorios.  Harvest-mouse.  Its  eyes  less  points.  Iti  tail  is  very  slender,  and  much  longer 
pfomiiient  than  those  of  the  former  species.  It  has  than  its  body ;  brown  above,  and  white  below>  It 
prominent  ears ;  and  isof  a  full  ferruginous  colour  has  a  dusky  line  also  along  the  back. 

above;  white  beneath  ;  with  a  straight  line  along  17.  M.  agrarius.     Rustic  mouse.     This  has  m 

the  sides,  dividing  the  colours.    It  is  two  inches  sharp  nose,  an  oblong  head,  small  ears  lined  with 

sod  a   half   long;   its  tail  measures  two  inches,  fur.     Its  colour  is  ferruginous  above,  whitish  be- 

the  whole  aniinal  weighs  only  one-sixth  of  an  neath.     Above  each  hind-foot,  it  has  a  dusky  cir- 

wnce.  cle.  It  is  of  a  less  size  than  the  field  mouse.  Its  tail 

In  Hampshire,  they  appear  in  great  numbers  is  only  half  the  length  of  its  body.     It  is  found  in 

innog  the  harvest,  but  never  enter  the  houses,  the  temperate  parts  of  Russia;  in  villag;es  and  com 

They  are  often  carried  into  the  ricks  of  corn  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  woods  of  Siberia.     In  Russia,  it 

sheaves;  and  are  often  killed  in  hundreds  at  the  is  called  the  corn  mouse.  At  times  they  migrate  in 

breaking  up  of  the  ricks.    During  winter  they  vast  multitudes,  and  destroy  the  whole  expecta- 

s2telier  themselves  under  ground,  and  burrow  very  tions  of  the  farmer.      In   1 763   and   1 764,    this 

deep,  where  they  form  a  warm  bed  of  dead  grass.  ,  plague  made  great  ravages  in  the  rich  country  about 

They  form  their  nests  also  above  ground  among  Casan  and  Arsk.    They  came  in  such  numbers,  as 

«>-iyiHmg  com;  and  bring  about  eight  young  at  a  to  fill  the  very  houses;  and,  through  hunger,  be- 

time.  came  so  bold  as  to  rob  the  tables  of  bread,  before 

ill.  M.  striatus.     Oriental  mouse.     About  half  the  faces  of  those  who  had  sat  down  to  eat  it.    At 

the  size  of  the  common  mouse :  of  a  grey  colour,  the  approach  of  winter,  they  all  disappeared. 

and  has  rounded  ears,     lo  back  and  sides  are  ele-  They  burrow,  and  form  their  retreats  but  little 

gantly  marked  with  twelve  rows  of  small  pearl-  below  the  surface. 

ookmred  spots,  extending  from  the  head  to  the  18.  M.  minutus.    Little  mouse-    The  least  of 

nzmp.     Its  tail  is  as  long  as  its  body.    It  inhabits  the  genus,  and  weighs  not  half  a  dram.     It  ac- 

India.    In  the  same  country,  and  in  Guinea,  there  companies  M.  agrarius  in  corn  fields,  barns,  and 

B  another  small  species  which  smells  of  musk,  birch  woods.    It  is  said  there  are  more  males  than 

The  Portuguese  living  in  India  call  it  cheroso,  and  females  of  this  species,  and   that  th£y  seem   to 

Uf  its  bite  is  venomous.  wander  without  having  any  certain  places  for  their 

18.  M»  BarbatuM.  Barbary  mouse.  Less  than  nests.  They  have  sharpish  noses,  and  small  ears, 
die  common  mouse ;  of  a  brown  colour ;  marked  half  hid  in  their  fur,  and  are  of  a  deep  tawny  co- 
on the  bock  with  ten  slender  streaks.  It  has  three  lour  above,  white  below,  with  grey  feet. 
IOCS,  with  claws  on  the  fore-feet,  and  the  rudi-  19.  M.  saxatilis.  Rock-mouse.  About  four 
BKnts  of  a  thumb.  Its  tail  is  of  the  same  length  Inches  long ;  tail  one  and  a  half,  having  a  few 
the  body.  hairs  scattered  over  it.     Head  oblong :  nose  rather 


13.  M.  Mexicanus.  Mexican  mouse.  Of  a  pointed :  ears  rise  above  the  fur ;  and  are  oval 
whitish  colour,  mixed  with  red.  Its  head  is  whit-  and  downy,  with  brown  edges :  whiskers  short : 
kh:  each  side  of  its  belly  is  marked  with  a  great  limbs  strong:  colour  brown,  slightly  mixed  with 
reddish  spot.  grey  above:  belly  of  a  light  ash:  snout  dusky, 

14.  M.  Virginianos.   Virginian  mouse.  Pointed  with  a  vecy  slender  ring  of  white. 

ors ;  a  black  pointed  nose ;  and  long  whiskers.  SO.  M.  ceconomus.    (Economic  mouse.    Small 

For  very  short :  limbs  very  slender :    tail  very  eyes :  naked  ears,  hid  in  its  fur ;  strong  limbs ; 

thick  at  the  base,  and  all  beset  with  long  hair ;  and  very  tawny  teeth:  colour  black  and  yellow  inti- 

tapers  giadoally  to  a  point ;  and  is  very  long  and  mately  mixed :  has  a  dark  down  benea&i  the  hair; 

iin4ei.    The  colour  of  this  animal  is  universally  the  ends  of  its  feet  dusky :  about  four  inches  and 
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a  quuter  long :  tiit  ndwf  moie  dian  sn  inch.  In 
the  fonn  of  its  body  it  resemble*  the  madoir- 
mouse ;  but  is  father  kaiger,  and  has  a  bi^ga 

beUy. 

It  inhabits  all  Siberia*  cqtccially  its  eastern 
portSy  and  Kamscbatka,  in  great  nnmbefs.  It  is 
even  found  within  the  Arcdc  circle. 

Professor  Pallas  gav  ^  these  animals  the  lame  of 
ttcoQOmtc  mice,  from  their  curious  way  of  living. 
They  inhabit  damp  soils,  and  shun  the  sandy,  and 
form  burrows  with  many  chambers  and  entrances. 
In  their  cbambers  tbey  lay  up  store  of  provisions, 
collected  with  great  pains  in  summer  from  various 
plants,  which  they  bring  out  of  their  holes  in  a 
sunny  day  that  they  may  dry  them  more  effectv- 
aUy.  During  summer  they  never  break  upon  their 
boards,  but  live  on  berries,  and  other  vegetable 
productions.  In  certain  years,  tbey  make  grttt 
migrations  out  of  Kamschatka.  They  collect  in 
the  spring;,  and  go  off  in  incredible  multitudes. 
Like  the  lemmus,  they  proceed  in  a  direct  course, 
and  neither  riven  nor  arms  of  the  sea  stop  their 
progress.  In  their  passage  through  the  watery  ele- 
ment, numbers  of  them  fall  a  prey  to  ravenous 
fishes.  But  on  land  tbey  are  safe,  tor  the  people 
of  Kamschatka  have  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
them,  and  are  to  htf  from  hurting  them,  that  if 
they  find  any  of  them  lying  faint  from  iatigue  or 
hunger,  tliey  give  them  all  possible  assistance.  On 
their  return  from  a  migration,  expresses  are  seiK 
to  all  parts  with  the  glad  news.  When  the  natives 
rob  them,  ihey  never  take  away  ail  their  store,  but 
leave  them  something  to  i»abstst  on. 

SI.  M.  rutilus.  Red  mouse.  About  four  inches 
long :  its  uil  above  one,  and  full  of  hair  :  its  nose 
.  and  hcc  are  very  bristly :  its  back  is  of  an  uuh 
form,  pleasant,  tawny  red:  its  sides  are  light 
grey  and  yellow.  The  under  side  of  the  body 
whitish :  feet  also  while :  inhabits  Siberia  from  the 
t)by  eastward  to  Kamschatka,  in  woods  and  moun- 
'tains.  It  is  also  found  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
They  wander  out  the  whole  winter,  and  arc  very 
lively  even  amidst  the  snows.  They  eat  any  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way. 

21.  M.  aUiarius.  Garlic  mouse.  Frequent  in 
magazines  of  bulbous  roots  formed  by  the  pea- 
sants of  Siberia,  especially  in  those  of  angular  gar- 
lic. It  has  great  open  naked  ears ;  its  tail  is  cloth- 
ed Irith  hair.  Tbetelour  of  its  back  is  cinereous, 
•mixed  with  long  hairs,  tipped  witli  a  dusky  grey  : 
its  sides  are  of  a  light  ash :  its  breast,  beUy,  and 
iaet,  are  white:  its  body  is  four  inches;  its  tail 
one  and  a  half. 

S3.  M.  soricinns.  Shrew-like  or  soricene  mouse. 
Fonnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasbourg,  of  a 
yellowish  grey  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with 
•  white  belly:  nose  a  little  extended:  has  four 
ioea  before,  five  behind,  round  ears,  a  tail  of  a 
middling  length,  and  coveted  with  hair- 

24.  M.  lemmus.  Lemmus,  or  Icming.  Has 
two  very  long  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  a  pointed 
bead)  and  long  whiskers.  Its  eyes  are  small  and 
black:  its  mouth  small:  upper  lip  divided;  ears 
•mall  and  blunt,  reclining  backwards:  fore-legs 
very  abort,  with  four  slender  toes  on  each,  covered 
with  hair ;  and  In  place  of  a  thumb,  it  has  a 
•host  claw,  like  a  oock'a  spur:  has  five  toes  be- 
hind: skin  very  Ibm :  bead  and  body  bfau:k  and 
toway,  disposed  in  irregular  blotches:  belly 
while,  ting^  with  yellow:  length  about  five 
Inches:  tail  one  and  a  half.  Those  of  Russian 
lAplvad  are  much  lest  than  those  of  the  Norwe- 
'  ^  or  Swadiih.   They  appcv  '»  numberlen 


troopSf  at  very  tncnlMii  ptrimtt,  m  Korway  and 
laplandw  and  are  at  oooe  the  pest  and  wonder  of 
the  couatiy.  Tbey  mavth  like  the  army  of  lo- 
cosaH  so  emphatically  described  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  destroy  every  root  of  grass  befoie  thesn,  and 
spread  univcnal  desolatioo.  They  infect  the  very 
groand ;  and  caule  are  sakl  to  perish  which  taste 
the  grass  they  have  tooched.  They  march  by 
myriads  in  regular  lines.  Nothing  stops  their 
progress  ;  neither  morass  nor  lake,  water  nor 
file:  the  greatest  rock  is  but  a  slight  obsta- 
cle ;  they  vrhid  round  it,  and  then  go  on 
straight.  If  they  meet  a  peasant,  they  jump  as 
high  as  bis  knees  in  defence  of  their  progress. 
They  are  so  fierce,  that  they  vrill  lay  hold  of  a 
stick,  and  snflbr  themselves  to  be  svmng  about  b€^ 
fore  they  quit  their  hold:  if  strack,  they  turn 
aixl  bite,  aiid  oiake  a  noise  like  a  dog. 

They  feed  on  grass,  on  the  retn-derr  liverwort, 
and  the  catkins  of  the  dwarf  birch.  The  first  they 
get  tmder  the  snow,  beneath  which  they  wander 
during  winter.  Where  they  make  their  lodge- 
ments, they  have  a  sprrade  to  the  sorfice  for  the 
sake  of  air.  In  these  retreats  they  are  eagerly 
pursued  by  the  Arctic  foxes. 

They  niake  also  very  shallow  barrows  under  the 
turf;  but  do  not  form  any  magazines  for  winter 
provisioa:  by  this  improvidcnoe,  it  seem  they 
are  compelled  to  migrate,  urged  by  hunger  to  quit 
their  usual  residenee. 

They  breed  often  in  the  year,  ^d  bring  five  oi 
six  young  at  a  time.  SooKtimes  they  bring  forth 
on  their  march,  during  a  migration :  stmie  they 
carry  in  their  mouths,  atui  others  on  their  backs. 
They  are  not  poisonous.  The  Laplanders  often 
eat  them,  and  eoaaparc  their  flesh  to  that  of  squir- 
rels. 

They  are  the  prey  of  foxes,  lynxes  and  ermines, 
who  follow  them  in  great  numbers.  They  perish 
at  length,  either  from  vnmt  of  fobd,  or  from  their 
destroying  each  other,  or  in  some  great  water,  or 
in  the  sea.  In  former  times,  the  priests  exorcised 
them  in  a  long  set  form  of  prayer.  Tbey  migrate 
once  at  twice  in  twenty  years,  like  a  vast  colony 
of  emigrants  from  a  coumry -overstocked ;  a  dis- 
charge of  animals  from  the  great  northern  hive, 
that  once  poured  out  its  mjrriads  of  human  crea^ 
tures  upon  southern  Europe.  Where  the  head 
quarters  of  these  quadrupeds  are,  is  not  certainly 
known :  it  was  once  seriously  believed,  that  they 
were  generated  in  the  douds,  and  that  they  fell  in 
showers  upon  the  earth  ;  but  wherever  they  come 
from,  none  return:  their  course  is  predestinate, 
and  they  pursue  their  fate. 

S5.  M.  torquatus.  Rmged  rat.  This  has  A 
blunt  nose;  ears  hid  in  its  fur;  legs  strong  and 
short ;  soles  covered  with  hair;  claws  very  stfoikg', 
and  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  fine  hair  all  over 
the  body;  of  a  ferruginous  colonr,  mixed  with  ytU 
low ;  sometimes  pale  grey,  douded,  or  waved  with 
a  dusky  rust  colour.  From  the  ears,  down  each 
side  of  the  head,  there  is  a  dusky  space ;  and  be- 
hind that,  a  stripe  of  white,  so  that  the  neck  ap- 
peals to  be  endrcled  with  a  collar';  behind  which 
there  is  another  dusky  one.  The  body  is  thred 
inches  long;  the  tail  one.  At  its  end  there  is  a 
tuft  of  hard  bristles.  It  inhabits  the  northeni 
parts  about  the  Oby ;  burrows  with  many  pas- 
sages beneath  the  turfy  soil ;  and  lines  its  nest  with 
rdn^eer  and  snow  liverwort.  They  are  said  to 
migrate  at  the  same  seasons  with  the  lemmus. 

96.  M.  Hudsonios.  Hudson'^  Bay  nt.  Thii 
hu  slender  brown  whiskcrii  very  fine  loog  aeft 
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lak;  «ih,  tfngc4  ^ith  tavny,  on  the  baclsi  with  most  niked ;  |iat  feor  toes  and  t  fifth  plaw  on.  th« 

a  dasky  stripe  fanning'  along  its  nniddle ;    and  fore  feet,  five  behind ;   about  nine  inches  longy 

tktu;  eich  side  a  pale  tawny  tine.      Its  belty  is  of  tail  three*    The  males  are  always  bigger  than  th« 

a  pale  ssh  colour :  Its  limbs  very  short ;  fore-feet  females.    Some  males  weigh  from  twelve  to  six- 

ytrf  itroog-    The  two  middle  claws  of  the  male  teen  ounces ;  the  females  seldom  exceed  silt.  They 

are  \aj  strong,  thick,  and  compressed  at  the  end.,  vary  sometimes  in  colour.    A  family  of  them  is 

Tsil  very  short,  termmated  by  some  stiff  bristles,  frequently  found  about  Casan  entirely  black.  They 

Body  about  five    inches   long,    it  inhabiu  La-  inhabit  Austria,  Silesia,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine  t 

Irador.  and  as  for  to  the  east  as  the  Jenese^.    They  arc 

Vt.  M.  la^rua.    Hair-tiiled  rat.    This  species  fond  of  a  sandy  soil  abounding  in  liquorice,  and 

hai  a  long  head,  and  a  blunt  nose ;  lips  rough  and  feed  on  Its  seeds.    They  are  very  destructive  to 

swetttng  out ;  and  cars  short,  round  and  flat :  tail  grain,  eating  great  quantitiesy  and  carrying  off  still 

extremely  short,  scarcely  appearing  out  of  the  tnore  to  hoard  It:  on  such  occasions,  they  fill 

hair:  its  fur  is  very  soft  and  full,  ash  mixed  with  their  check  ponches,  which  will  contain  the  fourth 

dttsky,  with  a  dark  line  along  its  back :  its  body  Is  of  an  English  pint,  so  full  that  they  seem  ready  to 

between  three  and  four  inches  long,  ft  inhabits  the  bunt.    They  live  under  ground,  and  form  theic 

country  about  the  Yalk,  the  Irtish,  and  the  lenesey.  burrows  obliquely ;  at  the  end  ot  tbe  passage,  the 

Thcf  lore  a  firm  dry  soil,  burrow,  and  make  two  male  sinks  one  perpendicular  hole,  the  female  se- 

c&traaces,  the  one jDblique,  the  other  perpendicular,  vcial :  at  the  end  of  these  are  formed  various 

The  males  fight  for  the  femalt%  and  devour  vaults,  either  as  lodgings  for  themselves  and  their 

each  other.    They  are  very  salacious.    When  in  young,    or  as  storehouses   for  their  food ;  each 

hest,  emit  a  musky  smell.    The  females  bring  six  young  one  has  its  different  apartment,  each  sbrt  of 

at  a  tioip.    Like  the  marmots,  they  are  slow  in  grain  its  diilerent  vault.    Their  lodgings  are  lined 

thor  motions,  and  sleep  rolled  up    like    them,  with  straw  or  grass.    Their  vaults  are  of  different 

Tbey  are  very  fond  of  dwarf  iris  ;  but  feed  on  all  depths,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal.     A 

sorts  of  seeds.    They  also  migrate  in  great  troops;  young  hamster  digs  scarcely  one  foot  deep :  an  old 

tad  tbe  Tartars  call  them  the  rambling  moose*  one  four  or  five.    The  diameter  of  the  habiiatioii 

88.  M.  socialis.    Social  mouse.     This  has  a  of  a  family,  with  all  its  communications,  is  froril 

thick  head ;  a  blunt  nose ;  naked  (yval  ear ;  short  eight  to  ten  feet.    The  male  and  female  have  at- 

situaflinbs;  and  a  slender  tail.     The  upper  part  .  ways  separate  apartments ;    for,  excepting  thelir 

of  the  body  of  a  light  grey,  palest  on  the  sides :  short  season  of  courtship,  they  have  no   hite#- 

Cfae  shoaUers  and  belly  white :  the  body  above  course.  The  whole  race  ti  so  malevolent,  that  they 

three  iacftcat  the  tail  one  and  a  half.    It  inhabits  constantly  reject  all  society  with  one  anotherv-^ 

the  Csspian  desert,  and  the  country  of  Hyrcania.  They  will  fi^t,  kill,  and  devour  their  own  spe- 

Tbey  live  in  low  sandy  grassy  places,  in  great  so-  cies.    The  ferhale  brings  forth  two  or  three  timet 

eiedes.  Their  borrows  are  about  a  span  deep,  with  in  a  year»  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  at  a  birth. 

tiflbt  or  more  passages.     They  are  always  found  Their  growth  is  very  quick.    At  the  age  of  three 

citfier  in  pairs,  or  with  a  family.    Tbey  rarely  ap-  weeks,  the  old  one  forces  them  our,  mnd  obliges 

pear  in  autumn;  but  swarm  in  the  spring:  are  them  to  shift  for  themselves.    She  ahewf  little  af> 

iiid  to  migrate,  or  change  their  place  in  autumn,  fectien  for  them  at  any  time;  even  wherf  they  are 

or  to  conceal  tlienYselves  among  the  bushes;  and  young,  in  case  of  danger,  she  ettemps  to  barrow 

ia  winter  to  shelter  themselves  in  hay-ricks.    They  deeper  to  save  herwlf,  but  entirely  ne^tcts  her 

Weed  later  than  the  orher  kinds;  feed  much  on  brood  :  on  the  contrary,  if  attacked  in  the  time  of 

tuU  prooes ;  snd  are  the  prey  of  weasels,  crows,  and  courtship,  she  defends  the  male  with  the  utmost 

Ttpera.  fury. 

99.  M.  arvalis.    Mcsdow  mOoae.    Has  a  large  They  He  torpid  from  the  first  cold  to  the  end  of 

bead;  a  blunt  nose;  short  ears  hid  in  its  fur;  winter;  and  during  that  time  are  secminglv  ^litt 

promincQt  eyes ;  and  a  short  tail.    The  bead  and  insensible,   and  have   the  appcaHmce  of  being 

body  ferruginous,  mtaed  with  black  *  belly,  a  deep  dead.    Their  limbs  are  aiiff»  and  their  bodies  eold 

uheoloor:  feet  dusky:  six  inches  long:  tall  one  as  ice:  not  even  spirits  of  winei  or  oil  of  vhrioly 

tnd  a  half,  covered  with  hair,  and  tufted.    It  in-  poured  into  them,  can  produce  the  least  mark  of 

habioi  Enrope.    It  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  sensibility.    It  is  only  in  places  bcjrond  the  leaoh 

in  Newfoundland,  where  it  does  much  mischief  in  of  the  air  that  they  become  torpid ;  for  tb^  pe^ 

the  gardens.      In  Englandt  it  makes  its  nest  in  verest  eold  on  the  surface  does  not  afiect  them. 

mctst  meadosvs ;  brings  ctgbf  young  at  a  time,  and  The  hamster,  in  its  annual  revivaly  begtna  fitM 

has  a  very  great  sfl^ction  for  them.    It  resides  to  lose  the  stiffness  of  its  limbs,  then  breathes  deq^ 

ander  ground,  and  lives  on  oats,   acorns,   and  ly,  and  by  long  intervals :  on  moving  ItM  UmlMb 

com.  it  opens  its  mouth,  and  makes  a  rattle  in  its  4uoBt» 

30.  M.  giegalis.     Gmcaf^e  mouse.     Has  a  It  is  not  till  after  some  days  that  it  opens  its  eyse 

unall  mouth  and  blunt  nose ;  ears  nakcd»  and  ap*  and  attemps  to  stand ;  bnt  even  then  it  msksS  its 

peir  above  tbe  for:  heir  on  the  upper- part  of  ita  efforts  like  a  person  Very  much  m  liqsor.     Ak 

bidyUsek  at  tbe  roots  and  tips,  ferruginous  in  the  length,  when  it  has  attained  ita  usual  attitude.  It 

aiddle;   throat,' belly,  and  feet,  whitish;  tail,  rests  for  a  long  time  in  tmnquillity,  seemingly  to 

trfaieb  is  one  third  of  the  length  of  ita  body,  co-  recollect  itself,  and  recover  from  its  fatigue. 

nred  with  thin  white  hairs*  They  begin  to  lay  in  provisioos  of  ooro,  peM^ 

It  Is  a  IfttU  larger  than  the  common  moose^  and  beans,  in  August.     As  soon  as  they  bav^ 

isbabits  Germany  and  Sweden,  eats  sitting  upi  finished  their  work,  they  stop  up  ths  mootfa  of 

borrows'and  lives  under  gnmnd.  their  passage  careftilly.     In  winter  the  peasa&fft 

St.  M.  cricctus.    Hamster  rat.     This  spscies  go  on  what  they  call  a  hamster  nesting ;  and»  what 

has  lar^e  roanded  ears,  and  full  black  eyes;  it  is  they  discover  a  horde*  dig  down  till  ihcyricsfi(h  il» 

of  s  reddish  brown,  with  red  eheeks,  a  white  spot  and  are  commonly  well  paid ;    for,  besides  thf 

beaesth,  and  another  hchiad  each,  and  a  fourth  skins  of  the  animals,  which  are  valuable  furs,  they 

near  the  hind  legs ;  its,  breast,  the  npper  part  of  find  comsaonly  two  bushels  of  good  giaia  ia  the 

hsisfe-legs,aaditsbcUyblBCfc)  tttlihottaDd  al*  na^iaine. 
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These  animals  are  verj  fierce  ;  tbey  will  jump  covered  witb  a  tbick  skm;  nostrilr  itnote,  ibl 

at  a  horse  if  he  happen  to  tread  near  tbem,  and  placed  below ;  moath  gape^,  and  the  teeth  srr 

^rill  hang  by  his  nose  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  exposed  ;  those  above  short ;  tha  lower  oocs  very 

diffieult  to  disengage  them.     Tbey  make  a  noise  ]ong»  and  their  ends  qaite  iia«vicn :  body  cylii* 

like  the  barking  of  a  dog.    In  some  seasons  so  drical;  limbs  short;  bte  five  toes  on  each  Iboi, 

•umerous  as  to  occasion  a  dearth  of  corn,  and  on  with  short  claws:  hair  short,-  tbick,  aod  uA; 

that  aoooant  ate  proscribed.    In  Gotha,  in  one  dusky  at  the  bottomr  grey  above,  white  aboot  the 

y#ar,  eighty  thousand  and  upwards  of  their  skins  month  and  note.    Between  seven  and  eight  iacbci 

-were  presented  at  the  Hotel  de  Vilie.    But  pole-  long.    A  male  will  weigh  above  eight  ounces,   ft 

cats  are  their  greatest  enemies,  for  they  pursue  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  Russia^  from  Foliad 

them  into  their  holes  and  destroy  numbers.    It  is  to  the  Wolga.    It  delights  in  moist  and  td'ify  nib. 

remarkable,  .that  the  hair  sticks  so  cloiie  to  the  The  earth  it  throws  up  in  billocEs  of, two  ysrdsis 

akin  as  not  to  be  plucked  off  but  witb  the  utmost  circumference.     It  works  with  great 'agility.   Os 

difficulty.  any  apprehension  of  an  enettiyrit  forms  instutly 

3^  M.  accedula.    Yoik  rat.    This  species  has  a  perpendicular  burrow.    Ita  bite  is  Very  Mrere. 

a  thick  snout,  a  blunt  uose,  and  very  fleshy  lips;  When  irritated,  it  snoitB  and  gwashes  its  teeth,  but 

wpper  lip  is  divided ;.  upp.  r  fore-teeth  small,  yel-  emits  no  cry.    It  ofteik  quits  its  hole,  especislly  is 

low,  convex,  and  truncated;    lower  slender  and  the  morning,  and  during  1^    amorous  ksm 

pointed ;  eyea  large ;   ears  naked,  and  stand  op  along  with  the  female,  to  bask  in  the  soo.   It 

Jiigh  above  its  for  >•  tail  is  short  and>cyliodricaI;  Ukraioe^  the  vulgar  bclkve  that  the  touch  of  s 

fiioe  is  white;  body,  four  tbches  long}  is  of  a  hand,  which  bassttfibcated  thiaanimalt  will  con 

cinereous  yellow,  mixed  with  brown  above,  below  the  kind's-evil. 

of  a  hoary  whiteness.  It  inhabits  the  deserts  about  38.  M.  aspalas.    Daurian   lat.    This  f|M«'ei 

the  Yaik,  quits  ita  burrow,- and  nuu  about  during  has  a  tbick  flat  head,  a  shott  snout,-  and  s  Uast 

%be  night.  nose.    Its  upper  fore-teeth  are  naked ;  a  note- 

dS.  M.  phaeos.    Zarisyn  rat.    Forebead  much  able  lip  covers  the  lower:  it  baa  no  czterasl  can; 

•levated ;  the  edges  of  its  eye>lids  black ;  ean  its  eyes  very  small,  yet  visible  ;  body  shod  tod 

naked  and  oval,  standing  far  out  of  the  fur;  it  is  depressed;  limbs  very  strong,  especially  tbe  ^- 

of  a  hoary  ask  colour,  with  dosl^  hairs  above ;  legs ;  tail  short,  hair  soft  and  loose,  of  a  gftyuh 

aides  whitish ;  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and  the  colour.    They  measuiw  fVom  six  to  nine  iscta; 

•xtrimKies  of  ita  limbs,  of  a  snowy  whiteness;  inhabit  the  Arctic  momltaiiis,  and  beyond  Iskt 

mbont  three  inches  and  b  half  long,  and  inhabiU  Baikal ;  borrow  a  little  below  the  mr^Mse ;  bs«e  a 

the  deserts  of  Astracan  and  the  Hyrcanian  moun*  voice  weak  and  phiintive*    The  Russians  call  t 

tains.    Aboot  the  Persian  villages  in  Hyrcania,  the  earth  bear. 

it  commits  great  ravages  among  the  rice.    It  does  39.  M.  maritimus.    African  rat.    Thii  hss  • 

aot  grow  torpid  daring  the  winter.  large  head,  a  black  noee,  flat  and  corragstrd;  fycf 

Slw    M.   areoarins.    Sand   rat    Nose  sharp ;  minute,  and  much  hid  in  the  fur ;  no  eare;  ttil 

•"very  laige»poaches,  great  o>-al  brown  ears^  white  about  two  inches  long,  compressed  and  corctt^ 

nails,  and  a  short  hoary  body:  its  sides,  belly,  above  and  below  with  short  hair,  and  edged  witi 

limba,  and  tail,  of  a  pure  white:  ,  four  inches  bristles,  disposed  horizontally.     Isofa  cioerfraf 

long;  tail  above  one :  inhabits  and  burrows  in  the  brown,  palest  on  the  lower  parts,  and  aboot  tbir- 

•aody  plains  near  the  river  Irtish.  teen  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  sandy  couatiysev 

35.  ICsongarios.    Songarrat.    Of  a  grey  co-  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  borrows,  aad  a»la 

lour;  has  a  thick  head  and  a  blunt  nose;  ears  the  ground  ao  hollow  as  tobe  very  iacooresknl 

oval,  Yeiy  thin,  and  lightly  covered  with  a  hoary  for  travellerfl  ;•  Ibr  it  breaks  every  rif  or  letva 

down;  tail  shott,  blunt,  thick,  and  baiiy.     A  minutes  under  the  horse's  foot,  and  letithcmiti 

Uack  line  mna  along  its  back :  ita  sides  gre  apoi^  op  to  the  shoulders*  It  grows  to  the  size  of  s  n^* 

tad  witb  white:   Ita  belly  and  legs  are  white,  bit,  and  is, by  some, esteemed  a  good diih. 

They  are  found  In  the  aame  country  witb  the  sand  40.  M.  capcnsis.  Gape  rat.   About  sereo  iocM 

nt.    Dr.  Mlas  kept  some  of  them  a  great  while,  long,  and  very  destructive  to  the  gardens  aboot 

Thtyjtrew  foouliar;  would  Iced  from  his  hand,  the  Cape.    lU  tail  is  very  short,  beset  witb  brif 

^mp  milk;  and,  when  placed  on  a  table,  shewed  ties.    Though  the  rest  of  its  noM  is  vhitet  }^ 

no  desire  of  ranning  away.    Tbey  were  akmer  in  the  end  of  iris  naked  and  Uack.   Vm  hesd,  ^^f^^ 

Jdl  their  motione  than  the  other  species  ;  washed  back,  and  skies,  are  of  a  rusty  brown  ;  bat  it  baf 

their  fooes  witb  their  paws,  and  sat  up  to  eat;  a  white  space  round  its  eyes  and  cars, 

waadeied  abootdnring  the day,and  slept  aH  night  41.  M.  talpinua.     Talpioe  rat     Aboot  Mv 

MUnd  op.    Tbey  addon  made  any  cry;  and^  incberlong,  has  a  large  short  bead, and s Uud 

when  they  did,  it  was  like  that  of  a  bat  trancated  anoot.     Upper  teeth  tong  and  tet,  0- 

3C.  M.  foranculos.     Baraba  rat.    About  three  tendhig  out  of  ita  mouth :  eyes  soialt,  bid  n  »| 

incheaaad  a  quarter  loog,  baa  a  shaip  nose,  laige  for;  ears  bounded  by  a  amall  rim ;  ^f^. 

hrend  naked  ears  of  a  dusky  colonr,  edged  with  eppears  without  the  for;    upper  parts  ditft^ 

while.    H  is  of  a  ctnereoua  yellow  above,  below  chin,  belly,  and  limbs,  whHiab.    It  iB^;|*^ 

of  a  dkty  white.     A  black  line  extends  from  the  open  ground*  of  the  temperate  parU  of  ^f^ 

uttik  Ao  near  the  UU:  the  tail,  near  one  inch  and  Siberia:  loves  a  Uack  turfy  soil,  sad  nt'^ 

long,  la  white,  masked  with  a  dusky  line.     They  qoent  in  meadowt  near  villages.    Its  n*o"^fr  \ 

inbnbit  the  sandy  plain  of  Baraba,  towards  the  aembie  those  of  the  mote.    These  rsts  do  doCJ^  1 

Oky;  and  about  the  lake  Dalai,  in  the  Chinese  come  torpid  in  the  winter;  but  make  tbcir  no*  | 

Cttpire.  deep  in  the  groond,  and  keep  themselvefl  w**  ^ 

a7.  ACtyphlas.    Blind  mole  nit    This  has  a  lining  it  with  aoft  rrass.    Tbey  are  ^^*^  ' 

great  heed,  broader  than  the  body,  and  not  the  taken,  but  aoon  grow  sick  in  confloencat,  wp^  | 

least  aperture  for  eyes  ;  yet  beneath  the  skin  are  a  quantity  of  earth  as  pnt  into  the  P^*^ I'jof  I 

Ibsmdwhat  may  be  called  the  rodimeato  of  those  they  are  kept    They  are  la  beat  '^  ^'^f« 

origans,  though  not  larger  than  the  seed  of  a  pop-  March  or  h^inaiog  of  April ;  the  ^'**^  ^ 

*>y.     Has  BO ggtenal  aarf :  the  end  of  its  nose  then  a  stn>og  moaky  smeli:  they  hiwf  ^^'^ 
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fikrttft  time.    Tbey  vftry  in  colour;  loitttf  are  gfo  thaii  the  food  affbrded  by  tht^pUnt.      f 

Amd^uite  black.  See  NaU  Hist  PI.  CLVlil.  also  serves  to  fatten  horses,  oxen,  swiite^  dogVf 

MUSAy  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  poultry,  and  othtr  dotnesiic  animab. 

polygsmia,   order  moncecia.    Herm.   Spatfie  2.    M.  sapietitum.     Banana  tree<    8|>adix 

futtal,  fiiany*6owe.red ;  core!  two-petalled ;  nodding ;    males  decidubas.     Stalks  marked 

Me  of  them  erect>  fiTe-toothed ;  the  other  nee-  with  dark  purple  stripes  or  spots ;  fruit  shorter 

tariibous,  coiicaTe  and  shorter ;  stamens  six ;  and  rounder,  wi^  a  softer  pulf}  of  a  still  mora 

style  one.    Male  above:  five  filaments,  per-  dclicioui  tane.    It  is  neter  eaten  green }  but' 

feet ;  germ  inferior,  abortive.  Fem.  one  fila-  is  very  agreeable  when  ripej    it  extremely 

meat,  perfect ;  berry  inferior,  oblong,  thr^-  aireeable,  and  reliihed  by  ail  fsinks  of  people^ 

vAeA,  many-seeded.    Three  species,    as  fol*  either  eaten  raw,  or  fried  in  slices  or  fritters, 

kw:  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Gnine8»  and« 

1.   M.  paradisiaca.     Plaintain-tree.  Spa-  carried  thence  to  the  West  I ndht  islands,  where 

dix  noddine;    males  permanent.     It  groyvs  it  flourishes  most  abundantly.     It  is  also  cul«^* 

ipenuneously  in    many  parts  of  India,  but  tirated  in  Egypt  and  in  other  hot  countries, 

kas   been   immemorially  cultivated    by   the  where  it  grows  to  perfection  in  about  ten 

Imiiam  in  every  part  of  tne  continent  of  South  months  from  first  planting  to  th^  ripening  of 

America.    It  it  an  herbaceous  tree*  growing  the  fruit.     When  the  stalks  are  cut  down* 

10  tbe  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.    The  several  suckers  rise  from  the  roots,  which  in 

pomes  are  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  ordi-  six  or  eight  months  produce  fruit ;  so  that  by- 

nary  cacomber!i,  and  when  ripe  of  a  pale  yel-  cutting  down  the  stalks  at  different  timet,  %• 

low  cdonr,  of  a  mealy  substance,  a  little  constant  succession  of  fruit  may  be  obtained- 

clammy,  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will  dissolve  in  through  the  whole  year, 

the  mouth  without  chewing.     The  whole  They  may  be  made  to  grow  in  our  own  hot* 

aptke  of  fruit  often    weighs    forty   or  fifty  houses  when  they  are  very  large,  but  it  i§  not 

l^kuiidi.    When  they  are  brought  to  table  by  often  that  we  meet  with  sutncient  space  for 

"waiyfif  desert,' they  are  either  raw,  fried,  or  their  accommodation.  They  maybe  propap^ted 

iQMted;'bot  if  intended  for  bread,  they  are  by  suckers^  that  shoot  from  the  roots  ot  pUnta 

cat  bcfiwe  they  are  ripe,  and  are  then  either  that  have  fruited.    The  fruit  is  about  four  or 

nastid  or  boiled.    The  trees  being  tall  and  five  inches  long,'of  the  form  of  the  cticuml>er. 

afeoder,  the  Indians  cut  them  down  to  get  at  The  leaves  are  two  yards  long,  and  a  foot 

the  frait;  and  in  doing  this  they  suffer  no  i>road  in  the  middle;  they  join  to  the  top  of 

iMi.  ibr  the  stems  are  only  one  year's  growth,  the  body  of  the  tree,- and  oOen  contain  in  their 

and  would  die  if  not  cut;  but  the  roots  con-  cavities  a  great  nuantity  of  water,-  which  runs 

txnne,  and  new  stems  soon  spring  up,  which  in  out  upon  a  small  incision  being  made  into  the 

a  yeir  produce  ripe  fruit  also.     From  the  ripe  tree,  at  the  junction  of  the  leaves.  The  v«eight 

Duintams  they  make  a  liquor  called  mtstaw.  of  a  bunch  of  banands  usually  exceeds  ISflb. 

When  they  make  this,  they  roast  the  pomes  in  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  peculiarly  porous ;  tht   . 

iheir  hoiks,  and  after  toldily  lieating  Ihem  to  a  roots  alone  are  perennial,  the  rest  oying  down 

raaA,  they  poor  water  upon  ihem,  and  as  the  to  the  gmund  every  autumn. 

liquor  b  wanted  it  is  drawn  off.     But  the  na«  3.    -  M.  *  troglddytarum.       Spadix    ereet; 

tore  of  this  fruit  it  toch,  that  it  will  not  keep  tpathe  deciduous.     Ilie  spa  the  and  berry  am 

V>ug  witboot  running  into  a  state  of  putrefac-  both  scsirlet,  but  the  latter  is  not  eatable*  •  It 

lion;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  reap  the  ad-  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands.            ^ 

tantage  of  it  at  all  ttmes,  they  msike  cakes  of  ■   MUS^US»  an  ancient  Greek  p^>et,  wat, 

the  pulp,  and  dry  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and  as  according  to  Plato  and  Dtodoros  Siculus,  an 

they  stand  in  need  of  mistaw,  thev  ma«h  the  Athenian,  the  son  of  Orpheus,  and  chief  of 

eakes  in  water,  and  they  answer  all  the  pur-  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  instituted  at  Athens 
poses  of  fresh  fruit.    These  cakes  are  exceed-  -  in  honour  of  Ceres :  or,  according  to  others, 

ingly  eonventent  to  make  this  liquor  in  their  he  was  only  the  disciple  df  Orpheus  :  but  Oom 

journeys,  and  they  never  fail  to  carry  them  for  the  greit  resemblance  which  there  was  be* 

that  paroose.^  Tne  leaves  of  the  tree  being  tween  his  character  and  talents  and  those  of 

large  ana  spacious,  serve  the  Indians  for  table-  his  master,  by  givins  a  stronger  outline  to  the 

cbfhs  and  napkins.    These  leaves  are  never-  figure  he  was  called  his  son,  as  those  lyera 

thetets  thki  and  tender;  so  that  whdn  they  styled  the  children  of  Apollo  who  cultivated 

-are  exposed  to  the  open  air  they  are  generally  the  arts  of  which  he  was  the  tutelar  goi). 

torn  by  the  wind ;  for  in  consequence  of  their  ■     Musxus  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the 

extent,  the  wind  has  the  greater  power  against  first  poets  who  verbified  the  oracles.    iHe  it 

them.  .They  are  deeply  seated  in  their  origin,  placed'  ii>  the  Arondelian  marbles,  epocbH  l£. 

and  srem  to  proceed  from  the  very  center  of  14^  B.  C.  at  whidi  time  his  hymns  are  there 

the  stalk ;  they  at  first  appear  to  be  rolled  up,  said  to  have  been  receiired  ih  the  celebration  of 

but  as  they  advance  above  the  stalk  they  ex.  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.     Laertius  tells*  us, 

psnd  and  tarn  backward.  that  Musaeus  not  only  composed  a  theogony. 

In  Jamaica  this  tree  is  so  largely  cultivated,  but  formed  a  sphere  for  the  use  of  his  com- 

and  found  so  truly  useful,  that  according  to  panions  ;  yet  as^ this  honour  is  generally  given 
Km  writers  the  island  oould  not  snbsist  with- ,  to  Chiron,  it  is  more  naturi^l  to  ^uppr>9C,  #ith 

out  it.  air  Isaac  Newton,  that  he  enlarged  it  with  th« 

>Wfacttlea  'flower  •  \^  taid  to  be  lest  palatable  addilioti  of  several  constellations  after  the  con- 

aod  even  lew  wholesome  to  the  laboriout  ne-  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.    The  sphere  itself 


,v          ^^   ;  v%a»  d«liDeatttd  after  tlw  Mf»^  art  feaAered,  bat  of  thegnateff  inplitB 

.^^..uou,  wlucb  is  described  in  the  naked.  It  is  a  numeroos  tribe,  and  fonna 

.  ,  u^cuKc  vrith  several  oiher  more  an-  the  syrphu^  of  Fabneiot. 

owitca  >r  tb«:  Ureeka»  and  without  any  B;    Feelerless. 

tor  tbe*  ship  Arao  waa  Uie  first  ••  Sucker  wkh  a   ting^  icearvcd  briMi* 

v^.iich  ihey  Viad  built:   hitherto  without  sheath ;  antennas  inserted  at  the 


cv^    wvl  itM.'U  rouiMi  ships  of  burthen,  and  base  of  the  proboscis.    Thii  tribe  forma 

,v«     .'vIku  >u^ht  of  the  sboie>  but  now»  by  the  nemotilus  of  Fabricius,  and  includca 

jv   iivuAiwA  ot  the  oracle,  and  consent  of  the  only  seven  species. 

,.  !tvv4  >(  Uieece>the  iowcrof  that  country  C.    Sucker  with  a  single  bristle  withoiift 

^\.L  a^ialy  th<eu(^  thitda^,  and  guide  thctr  sheath  ;  antennas  appronimate,  with  ai^ 

«^ui<  U)  iha  staiai  ovate  compressed  club.    It  includes  only 

MkM«vaa  ia  celabfalid  by  Vifsil  in  the  cha«  f^ur  species/ and  forma  (be  niydaft  of  Fa* 

i^itwiu  v>i^hieiopbant«orpnestor Ceres,  at  the  bricius* 


tliMii  ^  Uie  aaoal  iUnstnous  mortals  who  have  It  is  probable^  that  the  known  species  beaf 

M^wAiUd  a  pliMe  ia  Elysium.    Here  he  is  made  no  comprison  to  the  oak  now  n.    Mr.  Harrisp 

4m  goiMKietof  of  £ncas  to  the  recess  where  in  his  Jbaglish  entomology,  describes  a  greater 

^  uiaeia  the  iftMMle  of  his  father  Anchises.  number  of  species  than  Linn^us  enumerated  at 

.\  bill  near  the  cKadel  of  Athens  was  called  existing  in  the  world :  yet  £n^nd  is  far  frooi 

MusMinn^  aeeoiding  to  Fausanias,  from  Mu-  being  a  country  most  productive  of  this  insect* 

%lias»  who  «Md  to  retire  thither  to  mediute  The  sooth  of  Europe  affords  a  mueh  greater 

%Mi  cOMsposa  hia  reMgiooa  hymns  >  at  which  variety  of  species  than  the  north ;  and  idl  hoi 

uket  he'  was  afterwards  boned.    Tht  works  climates  than  cold.    In  hot  elimafces,  indeed, 

wbWb  Wtot  under  bis  name,  like^ihose  of  Or-  th«r  multiply  to  a  degree  almost  intolerable, 

nham-Tftrft  by  many  attriboled  lo  Onomacri<^  and  are  incalculably  mischievous  both  to  ani« 

(^"Vothins  ramams  of  this  boet  now,  nor  mat  and  v^table  foods. 

%eit  any  of  hia  writingi  extant  In  the  time  of  ^  The  diilcrelit  species  are  exucnely  drrer* 

V^nsanlas,  except  a  hvmn  to  C^es,  which  he  tified  in  their  external  form,  their  strnetuie» 

gaade  for  the  Lycomiaes.           \  their  organization,  their  metamorphosis,  theif 

MU8ARS.    The  name  gtvkn  to  certain  manner  of  propagating  their  iMcies,  and  ia 

MnaranI  musicians  who   performed  on  the  providing  for  their  posterity.    A  full  cxplana* 

■iVMtta*  ftnd  were  formerly  very  numerous  in  tion  of  these  different  parts  of  their  ecodomy 

IMM  eowitrica  of  Europe.    See  mi)^ xttb.  would  requiie  a  large  voluo»e,  and  would  con* 

MUSCA.    Fly.  In  soology,  a  genhs  of  the  stitute  a  narrative  to  many  readers  not  unin? 

dass  insecta,  onier  diptcM.    Mouth  wllh  a  teresting.    Such  an  undertaking,  however,  ia 

aoA  asserted  flashy  proboscis,  and  two  e%iial  incompatible  with  the  limits  prescribed  to  our 

Npi  I  soeker  lumbhed  with  bristles  -y  two  very  work. 

abort  feelers  or  none  j  antennas  genemlly  short.  Some  of  these  insects  have  trunks  instead  of 

five  hundred  and  twenty  known  species  scat-  a  mouth ;  others  have  that  organ  armed  widi 

laitd  over  the  globe,  of  which  a  hundred  are  teeth  ;  and  many  have  both  a  mouth  and  m 

common  to  our-  own  country.    They  may  be  trunk.    The  proboscis  of  flies  is  a  machino 

thua  subdivided.  contrived  for  pumping  the  blood  from  the  ves- 

A*    With  two  short  federa.    ^  sela  of  Uroe  animals,  and  the  nectar  fram  the 

s»  Sucker  with  a  single  bristle  withont  petab  of  flowers ;  and  the  science  of  hydraw- 

sheath  $  antennas  short,  clavate,  furnished  tics  has  not  enabled  men  lo  oonstract  machinea 

with  a  lateral  line :  the  hair  of  the  an-  more  complicated,  more  exactly  arranged,  or 

taanaa  in  the  greater  number  feathered ;  better  adapted  to  these  purposes.    Some  of 

in  ibe  leat  nakra.    This  section  embraces  them  possess  considerable  firmness  and  aoli* 

Bcarly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  genus.  dity,  these  especialtjr  that  are  destined  to  pierce 

C  Sucker  with  n  ain^  bristle,  without  the  skins  of  cattle.    In  order  to  see  them  al 

aheath :  antennas  pointed  and  tmited  at  work,  all  that  is  necessarv  is  to'  expose  a  syron 

the  base.     This  section  constitutes  the  to  attract  them,  and  to  take  up  a  kns  for  their 

attatiomys  of  Fabricius.  inspection . 

y»  Sucker  with  a  single  bristle  and  nnivalve  Each  eye  of  the  fly  contains  in  tt  an  asaeuft* 

sheath ;  antennas  seated  on  a  common  blage  of  a  great  number  of  small  ones,  which 

petiole.    It  constitutes  the  ceria  of  Fabri-  according  to  Reaumur  has  the  effect  of  multi« 

ctus,  and  embraces  only  a  sin|^e  species :  plying  the  surrounding  ol^cets,  and  cieating 

it  inhaWts  Kiel  and  Barbery.  representations  of  them,  which  the  experience 

I.  Sucker  with    three    bristles,    withont  of  the  insect  corrects.    From  the  eye,  if  you 

sheath;  feelers  placed  at  the  base  of  the  piass  along  and  survey  the  body,  ywi  fina  it 

sucker.    The  inagis  tribe  of  Fabncius.  provided  with  the  oig^ns  of  respiration.    Four 

a.  Sucker  with  three  bristles  and  a  single-  small  stigmata,  for  this  purpose,  are  found 

valved  shnth  i   antennas  united  at  the  upon  the  thorax,  and  a  greater  number  dia* 

base  and  pointed  at  the  tip.     The  bibio  persed  over  the  annoli  of  the  abdomen.    The 

of  Fabricius.  covering  of  the  different  parts  of  the  abdomen 

n    with     four    bristles,    without  are  scaly,  and  do  not  consist  all  of  one  niece, 

1  Aelen  placed  at  the  base  of  the  bat  admit  of  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 

The  anionnit  of  tone  of  these  that  party  aoeording  to  the  ciicttmstaneci  of 
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AiiftiMl.   EmIi  of  the  feel  46miMilM  In  a  aalowdiMitwaity^iiotMaiNllWiagaiiiaiiilitf 

ta^H  bunch  -of  teue  jctembling  a  brmh.  ona  time.    We  shaU  notice  a  iew  ipecics. 

The  iuieiiqr  oiga&iaatioii  of  this  g^as»  1.  M'.  domcttica.  Hoote  iy.    The  thorax 

irhea  examtpcd  wuK  a  fMoper  apoaratus,  pw-  of  this  spaeies  is  browo.  having  upon  it  foiif 

entstwo  pakaonary  sacs  of  a  wiiite  colour,  occult  dark  linesa    tha  abdomen  is  of  an 

amnged  longitudinally  along  the  body.    At  Ofange  iirevra»  with  a  few   spots  of  bladb 

4he  bodies  of  soofie  species  are  diaphanous*  the  This  fly  seldom  aiakei  its  appearanca  hefom 

action  of  the  hnrt  may  also  4>e  disocmed*  as  the  month  of  Ju^.  ^ 

pdiai  theiiquoriicoolains*  continuaUydri-  9.  M.  vespiB  similis.    Waspflf.  .Entirely 

4Ct  aloBg  the  gceat  aneiy  Icadimi  aa  it,  and  assembles  the  animal  whose  name  it  bears :  tha 

ittaraing  bjr  the  sama  course.    During  their  •  head  is  lemon  coloured ;  the  antennas  bsawn^ 

hmtfate,  flies  in  general  flotliroogh  a  g^ler  tha<thorax  and  abdomen  Uack*   the  lattec 

.fsfie^  of  anetamoiphoses  than  enaa  |he  siik  or  oMrked  with  Ifansvene  bands  of ^low. 

iuiitrRy  worms :  sn  their  piogMas  irom  the  S»  M.  pelluceiu.  Transparent  fly.  Thoias 

vermicular  to  the  chijfsalis  sute,  they  pa«  black,  partially  coi^ered  with  a  few  browa 

^rongh  an   intermediate   change*  Ainexpe-  hairs*  and  having  the  point  sometimes  yellow  i 

jieaecd  I9  other  insects.    From  ibe  shortness  abdomen  with  hlack  beneath*  .white  above  | 

afdieir  lives*  aU  these  vicissitudes  must  rapidly  transparent  both  below  and  above. 

stweead  each  other :  this  circumsttnce*  bow*  4.   M^camaria.   Flesh  fly.    Haiiy*  hlack| 

erer*  does  not  prevent  many  species  f com  con-  thorax  with  palar  linear   abdomen  shining^ 

.snucttag  a  cocoon  for  their  last  mctamtirpho-  tesselaie.    Inhabits  Europe  on  poind  meau 

an,  of  ac)»riooa  iabric.    The  gseater  part  of  on  which  it  deposits  iu  whitish*  obkaig  eggs 

tfccse  cocoons  ate  of  silk*  with  a  mixture  of  most  leaiUiy*  ihoagh  often  iikewife  on  frm 

oilwr  materials ;  .<those*  iitde^d^  most  common  meat-    Tiia  iarves  or  mig^ats  hatch  in  the 

with  us^  serve  themselves  with  their  own  space  of  a  few  hours*  become  full  grown  ii| 

skin,  which  becomes  an  incrustated  covering  eight  or  tea  davs*  and  <^te  then-  of  a  whitish 

io  Moicet  itbem  dwqg  their  dormant  and  .au-  or  yellowish- wdice  icolour  wi^  a  slight  ting# 

Ruaaie.  of  pale  red*  sliapa  iong*  with  a  shar^ned 

WIko  the  diQerent  pembecs  have  acquired  front  in  which  the  mouth  is  situated*  and 

anffiocBt  finnneu^  the  fly  is  ready  to  bunt  whenee  the  body  gradually  eplaraes  4n  size  to 

^ram  its  shell  in  its.  winged  form.    The  cover*  the  lessor  terminal  segment*  wliieh  is  of  a 

iug  of  thexrhiysalia*  especially  of  those^that  are  broad  and  flattened  form*  surrounded  hy  several 

aaeta^orphosed  io   their  own   skin*  •^ookl  slightly  prominent  tips*  and  funuthea  with  a 

aeem  to  prove*  by  its  hardness*  aiP  e^actual  pair  or  dusky  specks  reseqibiina  eyes :  ao  that 

Imr  to  that  es-ent.     About  the  time*  however*  an  inacciuate  spectator  may  easuy  mistake  thia 

of  its  chan«»  the  head  of  the  fly  is  jcapabie  of  part  for  the  head*  and  the  proper  head. for  tha 

l>eing  swolfen  and  dilated  in  an  unusual  man-  Mil*     When  the  lacye  chanoes  to  a  i^rysalia 

ner ;  a^d  it  is  by  means  of  tbis  dila^tiop  that  .the  s|cin  driesatound  it*  and  the  winde  assumcp 

the  fly  barsts  its  eovering*  and  opjc^is  a  ^nssage  a  eompletely  oval  form*  and  a  reddish  colons. 

fiv  its  escape.  In  ten  days  morejthe  fly  itself  eioef§es  and  ha» 

The  food  of  flies  is  as  varituAs  as  their  dif«*  comas  iierlecL 

foent  kinds;  soiqe  beiog supported  wholly  by  5.    M.  flava.    YeHow*  with  hnght  gold** 

xFcgetable  substances*  while  others  are  carnivo-  green  ^es.    One  of  the  smallest  £ut  most 

jous  i  m^  among  the  latter  there  are  son»e  alemint  of  ihe  European  iribes. 

|hat  onJv  devour  flesh  in  a  state  of  putsefae*  u.  M>  vomitorta.  Blowfly.  Tboa«  black ; 

iioo.    Dong,  and  vegetables  in  a  simdar  state,  ahdomen  shinina*  bluci  front  falvous^ 

pn  the  favourite  meals  of  others.  Thisis  also  a  fly  thai  frequents  {Mitrid  meat* 

The  female  flies  are  all  fecundated  hyjcopa^  and  deposits  a  larve  of  a  similar  appearance* 

lailon ;  aa  aci  in  which  the  most  incurious  oh^  and  hatched  in  ^hesama  ipgp'vjr  as  toat  jpf  M* 

jerrer  pust  have  frequently  se<en  them  en*  ^rnaria. 

gageft.    The  observations  of  Reaumur  seem  to  ?.    M.  chainelcon^     Scald  iwo4oothed* 

^rme,  tti%t  the  females  of  some  kinds  take  thpt  yellow ;  abdomen  black*  with  three  triangidar 

jnrtio  the  act  of  fecundation  which  is  usually  yellow  spots  00  each  side*  and  one  at  the  end* 

pedbrmed  hyll^  ig^le  io  other  animals;  fnd  Inhabits  £ngla(id  aqd  Eucope  generally  Acir 

ihatit  iah^  extffmity  which  penetrates  into  fresh  waters  s  the  iront  of  ihe  male  yeUow.  of 

^be  body  of  the  male.    The  far  greater  part^f  tha  feioale  cinereovs.    The  eggs  are  dcpositad 

taaectf  are  ovlparqu^ ;  some,  howjiver*  belong-  in  the  hollow  stalk>  of  aquatic  ptaots  or  brokaa 

inglo  tiiis  genus  bring  forth  living  ^ng;  meds.  The  iarva  has  twelve  annular  divisions* 

hat  what  appears  v¥iH  unaccountable  is,  that  its  ti^  a  ai^ular  fringe  of  hairs*  which  when 

some  appa^oently  Qf  the  j^me  species  are  vivipa-  expanded  aM|^rt  ii  on  the  surface  of  the  water 

rav9*  wfiie  the  mst  layj^KgS ;  a  circumstance  with  the  bead  downwards, 

thati^ws  the  futili^  pTfivr  attempts  to  ar-  MU'SjGADEL.  MxiscAoiva/  a.   imuictd^ 

pxk^  ihcjD.     Sfapy  of  tSjia  A^iviparotis  flies  musec^U  Vt,   mouaUlb^  Ual.)    A  kind  of 

possess  a  dwoe  of  fecundity  t^  must  appear  swee!^  grape*  sweet  wiue*  and  sweet  Mar. 

altogether  incredible  to  thcae  who  haye  not  MUSCHENJBKOF.CiS:     (Peter    de)*     • 

lesn  versant  in  the  study  of  insects.    Some  ^f  v,eiy  distin^tiished    natural    philosopher  and 

IIm)  ^e  beai^  IbiM  toi  ^ootaiaiit  theji  te^  m^Avm^iM»  wap  Uva  ai  U tf^b  a  Utlia 
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wTown  oniT«r«ty,  and  a^erwards  inriud  to  Black;  ch.n  «>f  ♦»'J«»  ""^  Jf  sSih  W 

the  chair  at  Levden.  where  he  died  full  of  re-  red  .pot.    Inhabus  Uie  *»•»*» J'V^.*^ 

5r,auT«.  and  fionout.  in   1761.    He  was  a  ri««,'  f^'t^!™  °^fd  oftTSSTtiS 

member  of  aeveral  academies  }  prticularly  tU  on  fruits  and  in«scis,  and  oReo  aswciatet  w» 

«ade.«yof«jiencesatP.ris.    He  was  the  au.  »>>« '"^Pg^^^iufc^.    Fan-ttUed  fly^eatcte. 

iborof  several  works  in    at.n,  all  of  which  *•  *1-,.«*'^""*™h  ,„„.;«>„,:  i-bnm^ 
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MUSCT.    Mosses.    The  third  of  the  fami-  *t^«y  JfPJ?'- ,.        .     r..,fl„^»^-r  Bnnpii 

lie.,  and  ihe  seventh  of  the  nations  or  casts,  6.  M.Carohnensis.  ^^^^^J^. 

U  which  Linn^ushaa  distributed  all  vegeu.  Waih    ^^^"'^'Xk  •  .^^^nlblacS^ 

bles.«.The  sixty.finh  order  in  his  FmgmenU ;  btll  and  crown  black  ;  ,?;» *^;:^"^^^             Z 

Stidlhefifiv-sixihofhisOrdinesNaturales.^  habits  Virginia:  eight  inches  long,  mewslite 

They  formthe  second  Older  nf  the  cl^  "^  MUSCLE.    Musculm.    In  anatomy,  the 

ttjginia.  in  his  artificial  syste^^^^  paSs  that  an:  usaally  included  ui«Jerthi.nsi« cea- 

Hedwig  ha.  inade  c^P.^^f.'^We  discwenei  JJ~;^i.^.^et  portions  of  fle.h,.usceptib»t  of  co.. 

ith  mpect  to  the  frucuGcalion  of  moysefc  J  relaxation ;  tbc  motions  of  which.iBt 

MUSCiCAPA.  Fly-caleher.  In  zoology,  •  ;X^°""^  healthy  state,  are  subject  to  the  .Hi. 

^nas  of  the  dais  a%es,  onler  pasMres.    Bin  ^^^  f^^  ^^jg  reason  they  are  called  voIunUry  »u#- 

nearly  triangolar,  notched  on  each  side,  bent  ^lef.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  pait^  of  the  b«i/ 

in  at  the  tip,  and  beset  with  bristles  at  the  that  owe  their  powef  of  contraction  to  tb«rB«|- 

loot :    toes  (mostly)  divided  to  their  origin,  ^ular  fibres,  independently  of  the  will :  thus  \» 

IJinety.six  species,  scattered  over  the  warmer  heart  is  a  muscular  texture,   forming  wbai  » 

tracts  of  the  globe,  two  only  common  to  our  called  a  hollow  muscle;  and  the  nnntiy  wifl^ 

own  country :  the  greater  number  inhabitants  der,   stomach,    intestmes,  &c.    are   enawe.  » 

of  Australasia  and  Polynesia.     Among  our-  "^^^  V^f '^^^  *'**"^'f'' fiTrH  *' .i^HL"^^^^^ 

^Ives  the  flycatcher  Ja  bird  of  ,«.age  tha,  P-^^^^^^^^^^^  \^^^Z:^ 

breads  in  the  «»»°««»  *>"^'f  "^  "  *^f '^y 't  ^^  i^^t  deS^t  on  the  will.    The  m«.cl««f«. 

month  of  August.     It  builds  its  nest  unon  the  J^^^^^P^^bem    in  some  measure  i.»fl.unced  b>  the 

•ides  of  trees,  or  of  old  walls,  and  feeds  upon  ^.^j    ^^^  ^.J  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^,,,00.    TV 

insects.     When  the  young  are  led  «>»*», *bey  names  by  which  the  voluntary  musrkf  trc  ii^- 

generally  take  their  station  upon  the  higher  tinguished  are  founded  en  tlRir  size,  figure,  «• 

boughs  of  trees,  whence  they  are  taught  to  tuation,  use,  or  the  arrangement  of  ilieir  fibirt.  ^ 

drop  perpendicularly  upon  the  flies  below,  and  their  origin  and  insertion;  but  besides  th«t  i«' 

10  rise  again  in  the  same  manner.  Subordinate  ticular  distinctions,  there  are  cf^rtain  g«re'»  "<» 

to  the  rapacious  birds,  and  in  the  next  class,  that  require  to  be  noticed.    Th»  s  if  the  fibr»«' 

nature  has  placed  this  tribe  of  hunlew,  more  m  muscle  arc  placed  pa.allel  to  each  «**w^  '" 

numerous  tWn  that  of  its  superiors,  because  «ralght  direction,  they  fbj^  what  aii|^^^^^^ 

rnara  uaeful      The  iareest  of  this  ffcnus  is  of  a  rcctilmear  muscle;  if  the  fibres  cross,  ai-l  «n»<T 

more  useful.     ^  "* '^'8^' **'J" V;  .^^^  tect  each  other,  they  constitute  a  coaipo»ml  i»-»- 

the  size  of  the  bateher  birf.  while  t^e  'majlest  ^^  e  ^      y  ^  ^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

.1.  not  lasger  than  the  nightingale.    All  the  in-  ^  j        ^  ^^.^^^^  „,.sile;  and  when  fber>re 

termediale  degrees   are  occupied  by  vanons  -^  ibliquely  with  respect  to  the  undos.  Hk* 

binds,  diflering  in  magnitude,  but  marked  by  J^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  p^,„^  ^  ptnnifbrm  muwle.  Mj^ 

the  same  generic  characters.  ^Ics  that  act  in  opposition  to  each  other  arc  aiW 

,     The  fofldwingare  the  species  roortly  wor-  antagonists;    thus  every  cxtcnw  has  «  fl"/*' 

thy  of  notice.  for    its   antagonist,    and  rice   vern.      ^^'^ 

I.    M.  a<don.    Rusty-brown,  beneath  yel-  that  concur  in  the  same  actiou  are  «^'^^^?' 

lowish  while;    middle  tail-feathew  subequal,  generts.     The  muscles  being  attached  to  0^^ 

the  outermost  on  each  side  much  shorter.    In-  bones,  the  latter  may  be  <?on*'»d^f*^  ■»;*''*'*•  ,^, 

'  habiu  Dauria:  size  of  turdus  arundinacens  j  arc  moved  in  different  directions  by  the  <-«• 

.•od  sings  delightfully  during  the  night.  tion  of  tho«,  o.«aw.    T];**  *"f  J»L*^  „*^„,,y 

.     9.   M.gri2la.  Spotted  fly.catcher.  Brown-  which  adheres  to  ""^  °*«J  f  J«*  ^^1^^ 

•  L     t       ^u       L'.i  u      ^i^u    iA.*^:i..^:«sii«  called  the ongin ;  and  that  which  »nwn»  **- 

,irfi,   beneath    whiiuh ;    neck   ^ongKi^^^^^^  ^    ^^    •             j        .^„  ^  ,He  mo^l^ 

•potted ;  vent  pa^e  rufous,  back  mouse^lour ;         ^,^,^  ^^^  ^J  ^^^^^  ,^^  ^-^^  of  fibrt*  t« 

wings  and  uil  black,  the  former  edged  with  Jj^iingnUhed ;  the  one  soO,  of  a  unicoiouf.^ 

.white;  phin  spoUed  with  red;    legs  black,  g-j,,     and  irritable,  called  fleshy  fibres,  »«« *""** 

Inhabits  England  and  Europe  at  bftte :    five  ^^^^^  fibris;  the  otiier  of  a  firmer  tfxu"^j 

nnda  half  inche.  long;  appears  in  Eneland  ©f  a  white  glistening  colour,  *»ose"*'^V''^  ,,a 

'in  the  sprinn,  and  retires  in  Au^st  $  builds  in  irritability  or  the  power  of  Vontraclio?,  snd  wnw 

holes  of  walln  or  hollow  trees;  is  fond  of  pher-  tendinous  fibres.     ThcV  arc  occssioosliy  • 

ties  j  eggi  pak,  ipQCted  with  reddish^       -  •  ■-.  mUcd^  Imt ih#  flesbj  fibres  genendly  r^^  " 
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>cflf,  4ft  midi^  p^  of.  the  musr1e«  aii^  the  tei|* 
dtifoi  ones  in  the  eztremilies.  If  tbes^  tendinoat 
^Ireiere  toimeA  into  a  round  slender  cord,  they 
fora  what  ii  celled  the  tendon  ef  the  muicte;  on 
tte  other  handy  if  they  are  tpread  ioto  m  broad 
4bt  sorfree,  it  is  termed  ao  apoueurMts. 

Each  Bwscle  is  surrounded  by  .a  very  tbio  ^nd 
ddicate  eoreiing.pf  cellular  nei^brane,  which  in- 
ciosei  ss  it  we^^ike  a  sheath,  aod  dipping  doif a 
iou>  tu  sabsti^nce^  surraaods  the  most  jBiDute 
^bres  ire  ace  able  to  trgce,  coonecting  tliein  to 
och  other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of  the  fiit 
wbkfc  its  cells  contain  in  more  or  less  quahtUy  in 
didbeot  subjects,  and  serviiif  as  a  support  to  ihe 
Uoaii.fesset9,  lymphaCies,  and  nerves,  vbleb  are 
m  ^estifudy  dtstributed  throfigii  t|»e  ainscles..fy- 
Tkiscdialar  membra  ne,^hich  yi  no  r^pect  differs 
fmstbatis  found  investing  and  connectiifg  the 
oUrr  infts  of  tbe.bgdy,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
,Uk»lbra  membrane'  pecjUisr  to  the  muscles  j 
sid  beoce  fre  oCten  find  «[r\tersgivlug  it  the  name 
of  BKmbni^  propria  musculosa.  The  muscles  . 
owe  the  red  colour  which  so  particularly  distii)- 
JQifhes  their  l»elly  pa^  to  ao  infinite  number  of 
arteries,  which  are  every  where  dispersed  through 
iBevboie  of  their  reticular  substance ;  for  tiieir 
fibres,  after  hafii^  been  macerated  in  water,  are, 
Qlke  all  other  parts  of  the  body  divested  of  their 
blood),  foaiMi  to  be  of  a  white  colour.  These  ar- 
.teriet  vraally  enter  the  muscles  hy  several  cohil- 
.'cnbtelmiDches,  and  ramify.so  minutely  through  . 
tbeiT  sobitance,  that  we  are  noal>Ie,  even  with  the 
M  nicroacopes,  to  trace  their  ultimate  branches. 
^^^Isncied  tha^  tlie  muscutar  fibre  was  hollow, 
H^  a  production  of  a  cap»llsry  a^ery ;  but  this 
^fflerely  conjectpraU  The  veins,  for  the  most 
I^t,  accompapy  the  art^eries,  but  are  found  to  be 
i«r{er  and  moie  numerous.  The  Ij^m'phaties. 
iilewise,  are  numerous,  as  might  ^  ^xpcctea 
^n  the  great  proportion  of  .reticular  jSubstaoce, 
vbich  is  every  where  found  investigating  the  mo8« 
cular  fibres.  The  nerves  are  distributed  in  such 
abtndance  to  every  muscle,  that  the  muscles  of 
tbe  thumb  alone  are  supplied  with .«  greater  pro- 
PortioD  of  nervqps  influence  than  the  largest  vis- 
ofira,  ss  the  liver  for  ipstanee.  They  ent^r  the 
SeoenUty  of  myfcles  by  several  trunks,  tb^ 
iyaoches  of  .vhicb^  like  those  of  the  Uooy-jressels, 
V«  to  minutely  dispersed  tlTrovgh  jthe  cellular 
(obstancc,  that  their  number  and  minuteness  soon 
(jude  the  eye  and  the  luiife  of  the  anatomist^  Tb'is 
bas  given  rise  to  a  conjectore,  as  groundless  as  all 
the  other  conjectured  on  this  subject^  that  the 
maseolar  fibre  is  ultimately  nervous* 

T«Mr  tftht  jlfnre/<t.— Tbf^generality  of  anato- 
mical writers  btfve  arranj^ed  muscles  according 
to  their  several  uses;  but  this  method  is  evident!^ 
<^«ctife,  as  the  same  muscle  may  very  often  ha;r^ ' 
dift;Tent  and  opposite  (ises,  llie  methosi  here 
adopted  is  th^^t  ipore  ^i«»a11y  folfowedj  ;t|iey  are 
^iittmereted  in  the  order  in  Fbicb  they  are  iitu« 
.ated,  beginnhijg  w]th  those  that  are  placed  nesrest 
tbc  integomehts,  ^jnd  proceeding  fron)  thpse  ar- 
raoged  to  successive  otder  /roth  (lie  iiead  to  the 
^t\\  (hctte  not  in  pairs  being  distinguished  by  the 
mark*.'  ■ 

Muscles  of  ihe<  integuments  of  the  craninm  t 
Occipito  frontaKs  f.    ConTtgator  siiperciliu 
Moseles  of  ifhe  eyelids  •  ' 
Oibicaliris  palpebairui|i.     levator  palptbr^ 

wperioris. 

Mosclesofthe^ye-bi^Ils 

Eectos  luj^rior.  Rectus  inferipr.  Rectus  in- 
^rnos,  lUctos  extemust  QblSquus  superior. 
Obh(^aarmferior.    '  •      .      ^     .  - 
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Mnselcs  of  ibe  note  and  noafb: 

Levator  palpebne  anperiorif  itteqne  misL  Le- 
rator  labii  superioris  proplus.  Levator  a'nguli 
oris.  Zygomaticns  major.  Zygomaticus  mtoor* 
Buccinator,  jpepressor  aoguli  oris.  Bepressot 
labii  inferioris.  Orbicularis  oris*.  Oepres^or 
labii  superioris  alaeqne  nasi.  Constrictor  naSf. 
Levator  menti  rel  labii  infbrioria. 

Muscles  of  the  external  ears 

Superior  a^ris.     Anterior    anrts.     Posterior 
au'ris.    Helieis  mijor.    Helicis  foinor*    Tragicuife 
Antitragicus.    Transversus  anris* 
-  Muscles  of  the  jnternal  ear: 

Lajcaior  tj^mpani.  Membrana  tympani.  Ten- 
sor tybapani.    Stapedius. 

Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw : 

Temporalis.  Masseter.  .Pterygoidens  ezternus 
Pterygoideos  internus. 

Muscles  about  the  ante^or  part  of  the  neck  : 

Platy sma  m yoides.    Sterno-cJefilcHmsstoideus.* 

Mqscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides: 
•Digastriens.   Mylo*-hyoi^us.  ^•Oenio-Jhyoideua* . 
OeuiQ-jlossus.    Hvo-glossus.    Linguatts. 

Muscles. situatiBa  between  the  os  hyoides  and 
trunk: 

'Sterno-hyoideus.  Crico-hyoideus.  Sterno- 
tbyroideus.   Thyreo-hyoideus.   Crico-thyroidcus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides 
Iscter^lly: 

Stylo-glossus.  Stylp-byo^eus.  Stylo-phat* 
r^ngeus;    Circumflexus.    Levator  palati  mollis. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  ^he  iattcei :' 

Constrictor  isthmi  faucium.  Palato-pharyngeoi. 
Azygos  uvule*.' 

'  Muaclis  sitnated  on  the  posterior  part  ^of  tba 
pharynx: 

Constrictor  pbaryngjs  superior.     .Constrictor 
ptiary|)gis  medius.     Constrictor'  pharyi^is  In^ 
^^riqr- 

M  uscif  s  situated,  about  the  glotti  s; 

Crico-arytsnoideus   posticus.    Crtco-aryt«noi* 
deus    lateralis.     Thyreo-arytsenoideus.      Arytsr*' 
uoideos  obliquus*.    Arytsnoideus  tnansvcrsus** 
Thyreo-epiglottideus.     Arytssno-epiglottide^s. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abootnen: 

Obliqims  descendeos  externus.  Ohliquns  at- 
eendeos  ihtemus.  Transvers^lis  abdominis.  Re«* 
tus  abdominis,    ^ymmidalis. 

Muscles  about  the^ale  organs  of  generation  i 
'Cremaster.    Erector  j^euis.    Acoejsratoriiritttt. 
TrausversuS  perinei. 

Muecles  of  the  tyous; 

Sphincter  ani  ^.    Levator  ani>^. 

i^uscles  of  the  fe^^ale  organs  of  generatiqBs 

Erector  clitoridis.    Sphincter  vagin«*« 

Muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis,: 

^Qbtiyrator  internus.     Coccygeus.  ' 

^Muscles  situated  within  the  cavity  of  xhe  abdo- 
men : 
'  Piaphregma*.    Ouadi;ptus  lumborpm.    Aoaa 
parvus.    Psoas  maghus.    Iliacus  internus. 
'  MuSclee  situated  on  the  antf;rior  pait  of  tba 
thon^: 

'  Pectoralism^jor.  Subclavius.  ;Pectoralls  minor, 
^nrrstus  major  anticus. 

Muscles  siiua\^  betw^m  4bje  ^bs,  and  within 
tbie.thoiax: 

Intercostales  .e^Uerni.  intercoslales  inteina* 
Triangularis. 

Muscled  sjtiiated  on  the  anterior  part  of  tiM 
necky  close  to  the  vertebroe : 

Lopgus  colli.  Rectus  internus  capiris  major. 
Reitns  capitis  internus  minor,  ^ecluy  capitis  l#« 
teralls. 
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Musket  sitaated  oa  the  poiterior  part  of  ibe 
trunk: 

Trapeeius.  Latittimut  dorsK  Serratas  poati- 
cua  iDferior.  Rhomboideus.  Spleiiius.  Scrratua 
■uperior  posticus.  Spinalis  d<^rsi.  Levatorea 
coatarum.  Sacro> lumbal ia.  Longiaaimua  dorsi. 
CompUxua.  Tnicbelo-uiastoideu>«.  Levator 
acapalae.  SemUapiualis  dor«I.  Multifidua  apinc* 
8emi-«>pinnlis  colli.  Transver^atis  culii.  Ractua 
capitis  pctalicus  minor.  Obliquuv  capitis  superior. 
Obliquus  capitfs  in  ferior.  Scaluuus.  loterapi- 
nal  9.     Interlransversales. 

Moacles  of  the  sup.«  rior  extremitiea : 

Supra-sp'uiatu^.  Infra  ftp inatus.  Teres  minor. 
Teres  major.,  Deltoide«.  Coraci^brachialis.  Sub- 
scapular is. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  os  humeri : 

Biceps  fl«x«>r  cubiti.  Brachialia  intemus* 
Biceps  extensor  cubiti.    Anconeus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  furc  arm : 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  Exteu- 
aor  digltorum  communis.  Extt'n<or  minimi  digiti. 
Extensor  carpi  uliiaris.  Flexor  caqpi  ulnaris. 
Palmaris  lougus.  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Pronator 
radii  teres.  Supinator  radii  bi'evia.  Extensor 
ossia  metacarpi  poliicis  manus.  Extensor  primt 
internodii.  Extensor  aecundt  intemodti.  In* 
dicator.  Flexor  digitorum  aublimis.  Flexor  digi^ 
lomm  profundus.  Flexor  loogus  pollicia.  Pro* 
nator  radii  qtmdratus. 

Muscles  situated  rhieSy  on  the  band  t 

Lumbricatea.  Flexor  bre?ia  piilliaia  manus. 
Adductor  pollicif  maous.  A|>ductor  iodicis  manus. 
Oppooens  poUicis.  Abductor  poiUcia  manu8% 
Pillmaris  brevis,  Abductqr  niinioii  digiti  manus. 
Adductor  minimi  digiti.  Flexor  parvus  minimi 
digiti.    Intcrossei  intemi.    Interosset  exterui. 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities^ 

Peclioalis.  Triceps  adductor  femoris.  Obtura- 
tor extemus.  Qlutcus  maximua.  Gluteus  miui- 
mas.  Glnteua  mediu8»  Pyrifonnia*  Gemiui. 
Quad  rat  us  femoris. 

Muvles  situated  on  th«  I  high ; 

Tensor  vaginae  femoris,  Sartonns.  Rectus 
femoris.  Vastua  extemus,  Vastus  ioternua, 
(^ruralis.  Scmi-tendinosua.  Semi-meiubraousus. 
ifticeps  Hexor  cruris.     Poplitcus. 

Muscles  siti  ated  on  the  kg: 

Gastrocnemius  extemus.  Gastrocnemius  inter- 
ims, plantirift.  Tibialis  anticus.  Tibialis  posti- 
cus. Peroneus  longus.  PerontMis  bicvis.  Ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum  pedis.  Extensor  proprius 
poliicis  pedis.  Plexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 
Flexor  lonitus  poliicis  pedis. 

Muscles  chiefly  situated  on  the  foot: 

Extensor  brevis diyitoruni  p'ciis.  Flevor  brevis 
digitorum  pedis.  LumbritaK-s  pedis.  Flexor 
brevis  poliicis  pcedis. '  Abductor  poliicis  pedis. 
Adductor  poliicis  pedis.  Abductor  minimi  digiti 
pedis.  Flexor  bret-is  mmimi  digiti  pedis.  Trans- 
versales  pedis.  Interos:>ei  pedis  externi.  In- 
teroasei  pedia  intcini. 

For  their  origins,  insertions,  and  uses,  see  Ana- 
tomy. 

MvscL^,  ill  xoology.    See  Mytilvs. 
MUSCO'SITY.  J.  Cwwwwj,  Lat.)   iMossi- 


MUSCOVY.    See  Russia. 
MirscovY  GLASS.    See  Mica. 
MU'SCUI^AR.  a.  (from  musculus,  Lat.) 
Ac h ting  to  muscles ;  performed  by  muscles. 
**"~^ULAR  ^iBkiB,  that  part  of  the  body 
'uul  whichy  in  common  language' 


M  us 

IS  known  by  the  name  of  flesh,  and  constitutes 
a  considerable  portion  oC  the  food  of  man, . 
and.  of  various  other  mammalian  tribea:  for. 
the  chemical  pro|)ertiet  of  which  see»  the  articlo 
Flesh.  i 

The  fibres  that  compose  the  body  of  a  mt»« 
cle  are  arranged  in  fascicles  or  bundles,  which 
are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eve  \ 
but  these  fascicles  are  divisible  into  still  smaller 
ones;  and  these  agaih  are  probably  subdivisible 
almost  ad  infimtum.  The  most  minute  fibre 
we  are  able  to  trace,  seems  to^be  somewhat 
plaited:  these  plaits  disappearing  when  tho 
nbre  is  pot  upon  the  stretch,  appear  evidently 
to  be  the  effect  of  contraction,  and  have  pro* 
bably  induced  some  writers  to  asaen,  that  the* 
muscular  fibre  is  twisted  or  spiral.  Various 
have  been  the  opinions  concerning  the  stroctore 
of  these  fibres ;  they  are  all  of  ttiem  founded  * 
only  on  conjecture,  and  therefore  we  shall 
mention  only  the  principal  ones,  and  this  with 
a  view  rather  to  grati  ty  the  curiosity  of  the ' 
reader,  than  to  a£&rd  him  infonnation.  Bo- 
relli  supposes  them  to  be  so  many  hollow 
cylinders,  filled  with  a  spongy  medullary  sub- 
stance, which  he  compares  to  the  pith  of 
elder,  ipongiota  ad  inttar  sambuci»  These  cy* 
linden^  he  contends,  are  iniersected  by  circular  • 
fibresi  which  form  a  chain  oT  very  minute 
bladders.  l*hls  hypothesis  has  since  been 
adopted  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  with 
certain  variations.  Thns,  for  instance,  Bo« 
relli  sup]X)ses  the  vesicles  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal 
shape;  whereas  fiernouilti  contends  that  ihey 
are  oval.  Cowper  went  iro  far  as  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  filled  these  cHls  with  mer* 
cury ;  a  mistake,  no  doubly  Which  drose  from 
itsineinuating  itself  into  somcofihe  lymphatics. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  Le<riiwenh<>eck 
says  notlnng  of  any  such  vesicles.  Here,  as  well  • 
as  in  many  other  of  her  works,  nature  seems 
to  have  drawn  a  boundary  to  our  tiujuiriest 
beyoitd  which  no  human  penetration  will  pro«> 
bably  ever  extend.  It  is  surely  more  com» 
mcn'dable,  howevt*r,  to  acknowledge  our  igno^ 
ranee,  than  to  indn'ge  ourselves  in  chimera. 

Muscular  MOT  JON.  Muscular  mot  ionjiare 
of  three  kinds;  naniely,  voluntary,  involuntary, 
and  mixed.  Tlie  voluntary  motions  of  muscles 
are  such  as  proceed  from  an  immediate  exertion 
of  the  active  powers  of  the  will :  thus,  the  mind 
directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the 
knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c. 
The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  rhmo- 
which  are  perlbrmed  by  organs,  seeminglv  of 
their  own  accord,  without  any  attention  uf  iltd' 
mind,  or  consciousness  of  its  active  power :  as  thif 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  arterree; 
veins,  aif^rbents,  stomach,  intestines, &c.  The 
mixed  motions  are  those  which  are  in  part 
under  the  eontroul  of  the  will*  but  which  or* 
dinarily  act  without  our  being  conscious  of  their 
acting ;  as  is  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, the  intercdsulsy  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  diaphragm. 

When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter 
and  thicker ;  both  its  origin  and  insertion  are 
drawn  to«vards  its  middle.  The  sphinctct* 
muscles  are  always  in  actioo ;  and  m  likewjst^ 


M  us  M  US 

IK  anUgonitl  muscles,  even  wben  they  seem  arteries  have  rery  little  effect  in  propelling  th5 

It  rest.     When  two  antagonist  mascles  move  blood,  their  use  being  almoit  limiied  to  ac« 

wiih  equal  force,  the  i>art  which  they  are  de-  commodating  the  blood-vessels  to  ihetr  con* 

signed  to  move  remains  at  rest ;  but  if  one  of  the  tents,  by  altering  the  capcity  of  the  canal. 

antagonist  muscles  remains  at  rest ;  while  the  '  MUS^ULA'RITY.  «.    (from    muscular.) 

othcf  aetSy    the  part  is  moved   towards  the  The  state  of  having  muscles  (Grnff). 

centre  of  motion.  MUSCULO  US.  a.  {muiculosus,  Lat.)     !• 

All  the  muscles  of  liring  animals  are  con-  Full  of  muscles ;  brawny.    2.  Pertaining  to  a 

sUntly  eudeavouring  to  shorten  themselves.  muscle  {Mare)» 

Wben  a  muscle  is  divided  it  contracts.    If  MUSCULUS.    {muieulus,    of    muf,    t 

a  mufide  ht  stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  it  con-  mouse,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  ilead  mouse.) 

tracts,  and  endeavours  to  acquire  its  former  di-  See  Muscle. 

niruaoDs,  as  soon  as  the  stretching canse  is  re-  Mu.sculus  cut  aneus.    See  PlaTTSMA 

moved:  this  takes  place  in  the  dead  body ;  in  Myoides. 

lEuscles  cut  out  of  the  body,  and  also  in  parts  MuscuLUS  patientijb     See  Lbvator 

not  muscular,  and  is  called  by  the  immortal  scapuljb. 

HaUer  rtV  mortua,  and  by  some  vis  elasiicu.  MuscuLua  tubjb  novjb.    SeeCia^UM-' 

It  h  greater  in  living  tluin  in  dead  bodies*  plexus. 

ind  14  called  the  toue  of  the  muscles.  MUSCUS    ARBOREUS.      This    plant. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  touched,  or  lichen  plicaiosofLinn^us,  we  are  informed  by 

otherwise  irritated,   it  contracts  independent  that  great  botanist,  is  applied  by  the  Laphndert 

of  the  will :  this  power  is  called  irritability,  to  parts  which  are  excoriated  by  a  long  journey, 

and  by  Haller  tis  insita  jit  is  a  property  among  It  is  slightly  adstringent,  and  is  applied  with 

mimals  peculiar  10  and  inherent  in  tlie  mus-  that  intention  to  bleeding  vessels. 

cfes.    Thepartsof  our  body  which  |iosscss  this  Muacvt    caninus.     See   LfCHBir   cu 

propel^  are  called  irritable,  as    the   heart,  nekkus  tekrestris, 

anerks,  pmper   muscles,  &c.  to  distinguish'  Aluscus  clavatus.   SeeLycoponruM. 

tVcmftom  those  parts  which  have  no  muscular  Muscus  cranii  uumami.    See  Uskea. 

6bRs.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  this  pro-  Muscus  cum  ati  lis.  This  cryptogam  toua 

perty  pecoliar  to  various  parts,    the  heart  is  plant,  lichen  apthosus,  is  said  to  ^t  power* 

the  oxKt  irritable,  then  the  stomach  and  in-  fully  on  the  intestines,  though  never  used  in 

testines;  the  diaphragm,  the  arteries,  veins,  the  practice  of  the  preient  day. 

ahsorUmts,  and  at  length  the  various  proper  Muscus  erectus.     Upright  club  moss* 

muscles  follow ;  but  the  degree  of  irritability  The  pharmacopcsial  name  of  the  lycopodium 

depimds  upon  the  ag^,  sex,  teinpemment,  mode  selago  of  Linneus.    The  decoction  of  this  plant 

of  living,  climate,  state  of  heattii,  idiosyncrasy,  acts  violently  as  a  vomit  and  a  purgative,  and 

and  likewise  upon  the  natore  of  the  stimulus.  was  formerly  on  that  account  employed  to  pro* 

When  a  muscle  is  stimiilnted,  either  through  duce  abortions. 

the  medium  of  the  will  or  any  foreign  bod}%  Muscus    xslandicus.      See    Ljchen 

it  contracts,  and  its  contraction  is  greater  or  islanoicus. 

lesi  iu  proportion  as  the  stin^ulus  applied  is  Muscusmarjtimus.  See  Cur  a  lli  if  vs. 

greater  or  less.    The  contraction  of  muscles  is  Muscus     fulmonarius     uuercjnus. 

difiercQt  according  to  the  purpose  to  be  served  See  Pulmonaria  arborea. 

bv  their  contracti6n :  thus,  the  "heart  contracts  Muscus  pyxidatus.    Cup  moss. ,  These 

with  a  jerk;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly  and  very  common  little  plants,lichencocciferus,  and 

tmifdrmly;  pimcture  a  muscle,  and  its  fibres  pyxidatus  of  Linneus,  for  both  arc  used  ind if- 

vibrate;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  act  slowly  ferently,  are  employed  by  the  common  people 

in  expelling  the  contents  of  the  rectum.     Re-  in  this  country  in  the  cure  of  hooping  cough* 

buiion  generally  succeeds  the  contraction  of  To  MUSE.  v.  n.  imuser^  French.)     I.  To 

nnvrles,  and  alternates  with  it.  ponder;   to  think  close;   to  study  in  silence 

The  ate  of  this  property  is  very  considerahl* :  {Honker),    S.  To  be  absent  of  mind;  to  he 

for  upon  it  depeiiaii  all  .muscniar  motion,  and  attentive  tosomcthing  not  present  (Shaksptare), 

the  function  of  every  viscus,  esccept  that  of  the  3.  To  wotider;  to  be  amazed  {,Shaksp€are) . 

Bcrrei  MUSEIA,  were  Grecian  festivals  in  honour 

Upon  the  various  theories  that  have  been  of  the  muses,  cekbraied  with  games  every  fifth 

tdtanced  to  explain   the  cause  of  muscular  year,  particularly  by  the  Tiiesplans.    The  Ma* 

powerorirritabilitywchavedweltat some  length  cedonians  also  observed  a  festival  of  the  same 

in  the  article  Irritability;  and  to  that  we  name  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  muses, 

refer  the  reader  on  the  present  occasion.     We  which  lasted  for  nine  days,  and  was  celebrated 

hare  only  to  add  that  in  a  very  elabur.nte  |)aper  with  stage  plays«  songs,  and  poetical  compo* 

on  the  function  ofthc  heart  and  arteries,  writ-  sitions. 

ten  by  Dr.  Young,  and  inserted,  as  the  Croonian  M  USES,  certain  fabulous  deities  among  the 

lecture,  ill  the  Philosophical  Transactions  fo>  pogans,  5up))osed  to  preside  over  the  aru  and 

1909.  this  acute  reasoner  has  attempted  to  sciences:  for  this  reason  it  is  usual  for  the 

establish  in  a  considerable  degree  the  circula-  poets,  at  the  beginning  of  a  poem,  to  invoke 

lion  of  the  blood  upon  the  general  laws  of  hy-  these  goddesses'  to  their  aid.    The  muses  were 

draulics,  and  to  prove  that  in  the  ordinary  cir-  originally  only  king^rs  and  musicians  in  the 

eaUuoa  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  service  of  0»iVis,  or  the  great  Egyptian  Bac* 


M  ^^  s  M  y  $ 

•hns,  an^  the  instroction  and  goidance  of  hi*       MUCS^IL  #.*(froai  wtoe.)  One  who  mtuej;/ 

Wn  Orus:  but  in  socceeding  times  ihey  were   one  apt  to  be  ^b^ent  of  mind. 

called  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  MaeoDO^rne        M.U'S£T.  «.    (in    hunting.)    '^^   place 

or  Memory.  ....  throueh  which  the  hare  goes  to  relief  {Batley), 

These  are  i\\e  only  pagan  diTinities  whose       MCSE]LJM»  a  name  which  originally  si^ni* 

worship  has  been  continued  throngn  all  «oc»    fied  a  part  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria,  which 

cecding  changes  in  the  leligion  and  sentiments    took  op  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  city.    This 

of  mankind.     Professors  of  every  liberal  art  in    quarter  wascalled  themuieum,  on  account  of  its 

all  the  countries  of  Europe  stilf  revere  them ;    being  set  apart  for  the  muses  and  the  study  o/ 

particularly  the  poets  who  seklom  undertake    the  sciences.  See|4usAUfl.   Here  were  lodged 

the  slightest  work  without  invoking  their  aid.     and  entertained  the  men  of  learning ;  who 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  tells  us,  that  the  siqgiog    were  divided  into  many  companies  or  colleges, 

women  of  Osiris  were  celebrated  in  Thrace  by    according  to  the  sciences  of  which  they  were 

the  name  of  itie  muses ;  and  that  the  daughters    the  professors ;  and  to  each  of  these  bouses  or 

of  Fieri  us,  a  Thracian,  i  nutating  them,  were    colleges  was  allotted  a  handsome  revenue.   The 

crlcbrated  by  the  same  name.  foundation  of  this  establishment  is  attribiilrd 

.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  .that  Alcoian    to^iolemy  Phi laclelphu^,- who  here  placed  his 

of  Messene,  a  lyric  poet  who  flourished  in  the    library.    J[lence  the  word  m^useum  is  now  ap« 

27 til  Olympiad,  67O  years  B.  C.  makes  them    plied  to  any  place  set  apart  as  a  repository  fo/ 

the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  T<rr^.    It  has    things  that  have  an  in^mediate  relation  to  the 

been  asserted  by  some  ancient  writers,  that  at   arts. 

first  they  were'  only  three  in  number;   but       The  museum  at  .Oxford,  called  the  Ash* 

Homer,  Hesiod,  and  other  profound  mytholo-    molean  museum,  is  a  noble  pile  of  building 

gists,  admit  of  nine.  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  university,  at 

In  his  hymn  to  Apollo,  Homer  ^ys,  the  west  end  of  tiie  theatre,  at  which  side  it 

By  turns  the  nine  delight  to  sing.  ^^  magnificent  portal,  sustained  hy  pillars 

Tu-    ...^.-  .^......11    -       J:  J  .     I      .u     of  the  Corinthian  order.    The  fjront,  which  i^ 

u^k7„  17  C:«t'^'7]E?^  '^   ^  *^A    to  the  street,  exiend.  about  60  feet,  xvhere  thee 
.feugh.e«  of  Jupner  and  Mnemcyne,  and    i,  Oii.  inscription  over  the  enti»D<i  in  gilt  cba- 


iLi^^m^JI^ T^^^.,.u^^'  t7  T^'n'Vu        •"'  raciers.    Museum  jfi^moieanum,  Mckola    nO" 

r  n'*^T„'7ilS^^tl     n-^    k'*^"^^^'"""'*  '«r«/«  *i>/on«.  oJUina  cliumicha.     It  wa> 

Calliope,  and  Urauia.    1  hey  have  been  seve-  u^„„^  -     ,/;-«  '^jci-u-^i    t/;oo       u 

rally  cilled  CasUilides.  Pia.iie*.  Aganippides.  fei"  'fi7p.««l  finished  in  1683.  when  a 

t.iL.u.:j«    A».:.i»  u.t: ;  j„*(i„  "* !  valuable  collection  of  cunositiet  was  presented 

JifJ^uifT'wK^- \Sl"^"  'Itl'K^L/^*'^  ^  ^he  university  byElias  Ashmole.  Esi.  which 

?!,te.  vim  ^J^    A  *°'*»"PP^'  «'  were  the  same'day  riposited  there  :l?veral  acl 

over  which  they  presided.    Apollo,  their  pa-  .«^.:^  •  u»     u     "^  •  '          j    .   .u            . 

*-.-.    ^A  -^-.j.—.J-    u  -        -Li  .u             *   r  cwsions  have  been  since  made  to  the  museum : 

tron  and  condueior,  has  received  the  name  of    «^^.,„  „,u*  u    —^  u: i    k*^      «  a  ^.uvI 

Musagetes.ot  leader  of  the  muses.    ThcHm  f3  *!'±..f,;!.''''r*W'"'   ''^ '^^ 

treeTthe  t;u,iel.  and  all  the  fountains  of  ?in-  ^P''"?„f.wTaf!;.  °STr"'"7'  ^ 

d,«.  Helicon.  Parnassus.  &c.  were  s.cre<l  to  ?t'^^"^Trl^^:,r}}y^:-^^'^^^'^'^'^ 

^«    '               Tru                         II                 .  •J  *  variety  fit  natural  curiosities, 

the  muses     They  wei«  generally  represented  MtJSBUM  (British),  the  museum  of  the  late 

as  younsc,  beautirul,  and  modest  virams,  and  .;..  ii««.  ci^««-    ^^J^l:  •        •*'  •«        •  *  '  > 

commotiiy  appeared  in  different  atti^  a«iord.  *JL"„Zlir„;  ^f^TAlfii   """  '  '^ 

ing  to  thi  art.  and  sciences  over  witich  they  ^u,Z'^"TZuL^Z^ni^V'\\.'^,-^'', 

priiided.    SeeCLio.  Euterpb.  &c.    TheJV  ^hasedbythepiibhcatSC^OOOl.  forthenatiW 

•      '   .     :.u  .vT    I      u\  .r    ?  ti- J      •        11  "««»  «nd  deiiosited  in  Montajtu-Jiouse ;  where 

^o«n     L  vX^^^    it  lnX.V:^i  •'  "P-y  ^  «'«>««d  "f  "»  >«.|ener.l  benefit  ti 

i"?.ri"-    )'.!!:?i"/."A-uS!r"!l'!P°I'J^!  tntde;  than  to  the  advancement   of  natund 


wlAout  a  »lcm„  invocation  to'the  godde«  ^;:U^-^';£;:];i::^;i^^S  ^G^:^ 

who  presided  over  verse.  ^ul^u  :««..,.^,«.—  .u^  .  ^.       •  .       *i    j 

The  following  pissage  translated  from  Cd>  rj'jj  ThT^mon  .^ '^n??  L*^^ 

Jimacbus.  exprcisis  thiattributes  of  the  mus^  SSlm  loiL^T^." 'TJaAII.''"'*"'*'* 

i^  —  «,«.!«  i:«— .  ^^  ^'*^'"  ^^  pianage  the  concerns  of  this  museum, 

in  as  many  lines :  ,„  ,hisact  it  is  ordered  that  sir  HansSloane's 

Calliope  the  deeds  of  heroes  sings ;  ^  collection,  the  Cottonian  library,  the  Harleian 

Great  Clio  sweeps  to  history  the  strings ;  manuscripts,  aiid  a  large  collection  of  books 

Euterpe  teaches  mimes  their  silent  show ;  given  by  major  Edwards,  should   be  plac^ 

Melpomene  presides  o'er  scenes  of  woe ;  together  in  thegpncral  repository.  70OOI.  were 

Terpsichore  the  flute's  soft  power  displays ;  also  given  by  major  Edwards  for  the  purchas- 

And  Erato  gives  hymns  the  gods  M>  praise  ;J  ijig  maniiscripu,  books,  medals,  &c. ;  and  in 

Polyroma's  skill  inspires  melodious  strains;  ^  1772,  parliament  purchased  sir  William  Ha^ 

Urania  wise,  the  starry  course  explains ;       f  milton's  collectionof  Greek, Romap, and  Elrus- 

And  ga;r  Thalia's  glass  points  out  where  folly  f  can  antiquities,  and  placed  them  here.    And 
reigns.                                                     j  ••      •  -     .  - 

MUSE'FUL.a  (frommifie.)    Deepthmk- 
jng;  silently  thoughtful  {Dry den). 
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cnj  well- designcdt. 'that  the  British  mtueum  obserre  howr  caify  chUdreii  adapt  tb€  langnag* 

iu«iv  bcjusily  esteemed  an  honour  and  ornainent  of  tbeir  ainugements  to  measure  and  melocly  hov« 

lotheHatiou.    To  this  collection  his  majesty  ever  rude,  when  we  conctder  how  early  and  uni- 

ha  been  iilcasetl  to  add  the  royal  library  of  ▼ersally  these  practices  take  place,  there  is  no 

books,  collected  by  the  several  kings  of  Eng-  avoiding  the  conclusion,  tluit  tl»e  idea  of  music  is 

Uudjaiid  icveral  recent  additions   make  this  co»nalural  to  man,  and  impliea  in  the  original 

tnusium  oneof  the  most  interesting  objects  to    f  "V^JP'^  «/  *'*i^'"^*'?  r*    i^^  P"»,^?P^?^"« 

•  L      .L       •-*  .    ^  .u  ?  i:»».....^     which  It  18  founded,  and  the  rules  by  winch  it  ts 

eiiher  the  virtuoso  or  l he  man  oT  htemiure    conducted,  constitute  a  sdeuce.  The  ime  maxims 

'  »iiT^»'^*JJp   ^iSr'^.JiM;.      .           1         -J  "^^^^  «PPl»«J  to  practice  form  an  art :  hence  its 

MUbOKAVt  (Dr.  William),    a    learned  firrt  and  most  capital  division  is  into  tpeculative 

nrnMciaa  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Charlton-  and  practical  music. 

^I'lBg^re  in  Someraetshire,    about  the  year  Speculative  music  is,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 

1037  i  and  studied  at  New-college,  Oxford,  use  the  expression,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 

ildvtog  distinguished   himself  by  his  know-  and  use  of  those  materials  which  compose  it;  or, 

Icil^  ia  his  profession,  and  his  skill  in  natural  in  other  words,  of  all  the  different  relations  be- 

pliilosophy,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  tw«en  ihe  high  and  low,  between  the  harsh  aud  the 

Socim;  and  being  made  secretary  in  \6U,  he  »weet,  between  the  swift  and  the  slow,  between 

eonuootd  the  I'hilosophical  Transactions  from  **»«  "^Tong  and  the  weak,  of  which  sounds  are /lus- 

No.ie7  to  No.  178  inclusive.     Afier  having  ««Pt!^^i  relations  wluch,  comprehending  all  the 

taken  hbdegrees  in  physic,  and  being  admitted  P?"»^^  combinations  of  music  and  sounds,  seem 

.fii .^fTu        it^  ^  r    1^    '  '     °u           .  likewise  to  comprehend  all  the  causes  of  the  im- 

A.M  ^  """^^^^^  u^  physicians,  he  went  pre.3ions  whjch  their  succession  can  make  upon 

.D<f  seuled  at  E^LCter,  where  he  practised  physic  ^^^  ..^  and  upon  the  soul. 

with  peat  reputation  and  success.      Being  a  .     poetical  music  is  the  art  of  applying  and  re- 

om  of  extensive  learning,  he  composed,  at  his  ducing  to  practice  those  principle  which  resnit 

Kiiure-hoars,    several    curious   and    valuable  from  the  theory  of   agreeable  sounds,  whether 

works;  as,  1.  De  arthntide  anomala  sive  in-  simultaneous  or  successive;  or,  in  other  words, 

temadissertatio.     S.  De  arthritide  symptoma-  the  conducting  and  anraiigtug  sounds  according  to 

tic&  d'mcrtatio.      3«  Julii  Vitalis  epitaphium,  the  proportions  resultiHg  from  consonance,  from 

cum  commentario.     4.  De  legionibus  epistola.  duration  and  succession,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

5.  Deaqailis  Roinanis  epistola.     6.  Inscriptio  Produce  upon  the  ear  the  eflfect  which  the  coro- 

Tenacoaensis,   cam  commeniario.      7.  Cxela  Poser  intends.  This  is  the  art  which  we  call  com, 

Briunnicm,    &c.      8.  Belgium  Br itannicum,  Pomion.      W,th  respect  to  the  actual  production 

ThU  learned  physiciap  diedin  1721 .  ^1*!"°*'"  ^l^^T  ^V"'^'"?*"*"*  7»^'«*» »  "?•* 

AfUSHRdOM,  in  botany.     See  Agabi.  :n^o^;.«vL^   ffi^^ 

rtt»  «...j  I                           rri    ^      ^1            !•       r  **'*'   opcrativc ;    wnicn,    only  presupposing  the 

cus  and  Lykcjurius.    To  try  the  quality  of  powers  of  sounding  the  intervals  true,  of  exacUy 

iDBshrooms  I—Take  an  onion,  and  si  rip  the  proportioning  their  degrees  of  duration,  of  ele. 

Mtcrsim,  and  boil  it  with  the  mushrooms:  vating  or  depressing  founds  accordiog^to  these 

I'Uieooion  become  blue  or  black,  there  are  gradations  which  are  prescribed  by  thtf  tone,  and 

certainly  dangerous  ones  amongst .  them  ;  if  it  to  the  value  required  by  the  time,  demands  no 

Rmain  white,  they  are  good.  other  knowledge  than  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 

MUSIC,    is    both   an    art  and  a  science,  the  characters  used  in  music,  and  a  habit  of  ex- 

*^  in  either  case  its  object  is  the  combining  of  pressing  them  with  promptitude  and  facility. 

Mtnuli  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  Speculative  music  is  likewise  divider!  into  two 

^-   This  combination  may  be  either  simulta-  departments;  viz.  the  knowledge  of  the  proper- 

i^^oas  or  successive :  in  the  first  case,  it  consti-  tions  of  sounds  or  their  intervals,  and  that  of  their 

^tet  bsruony  ;  in  the  last,  melody.    But  though  relative  durations;  that  is  to  say,  of  measure  and 

^he  same  sounds,   or  inteVvals  oS  sound,  which  of  time* 

sive  pleasure  when  heard  in  succession,  will  not  The  6rat  is  what  among*  the  andeiifs  seems  to 

always  produce  the  same  effect  in  harmony  ;  yet  have  been  called  harmonical  music.    It-shews  in 

^  principles  which  constitute   the  simpler  and  what  the  nature  of  air  or  melody  consists;  aud 

"Mfe  perfect  kinds  of  harmony  are  almost,  if  not  discovers  what  is  consonant  or  discordant,  agree* 

entirely,  the  same  with  those  of  melody.     By  able  or  disagreeable,  in  the  modulation.     Itdis- 

perfect  harmony,  we  do  not  here  mean  that  ple-^  covers,  in  a  word,  the  effects  which  sounds  pro- 

DiUHie,  these  complex  modifications  of  harmonic  duce  in  the  ear  by  their  nature,  by  their  furce, 

rounds  which  are  admired  in  practice;  but  that  and  by  their  intervals;  which  is  equally  applies- 

Mroooy  which  is  called  perfect  by  theoricians  ble  to  their  consonance  and  their  succession. 

•n-l  irtiits;  that  harmony  which  resnlts  from  the  The  second  has  been  called  rhythmical,  becanse 

^aletceoce  of  simultaneous  sounds  produced  by  it  treats  of  sounds  with  regard  to  their  time  and 

^tMitioQs  io  the  proportions  of  thirds,  fifths,  and  quantity.      It  contains  the  explication  of  their 

^^va,  or  their  duplicates.  continuance,  of  their  proportions,  of  their  men- 

Tb«  prmciples  upon  which  these  various  com-  sures  whether  loni;  or  short,  quick  or  slow,  of  the 

l^'Ditions  of  sound  are  founded,  and  by  which  they  different  rooJf  s  of  time  and  the  parts  into  whieh 

''^  rcfuiat^^  constitute  a  science,  which  is  not  they  are  divided,  that  to  these  a  succession  of 

^•y  cxtenii?e  but  profoumi,  when  we  wonid  in-  sounds  may  be  conformed. 

ll^iRate  the  'principles  from  whence  these  happy  Practical  music  is  likewise  divided  into  two  de- 

^^i&catioQs  of  sound  result,  and  by  which  they  partments,  which  correspond  to  the  two  preceding. 

•^•iettrBiioed;  or,  whenr  we  would  explore  the  That  which  answers  to  harmonical  music,  and 

|||"**UQiity  wh«fther  mental  or  corporaal,  with  which  the  ancients  called  mcilop^e,  teaches  the  rules 

7^  they  affect  us.  '  When  we  consider  with  for  combining  and  varying  the  intervals,  whether 

*  ^  s  transition  we  may  pass  from  the  ae-  consonant  or  diiaonaoti  in  an  agreeable  aad  bar* 

^^  ^  peaking  to  distoaia  louids^  wbea  w«  monious  Banner, 


MUSIC 

The  second,  which  tninKeri  lo  the  fhythmical  tlon  of  the  6flli^»  ^Ae^ktmft  fHpts^  it  tinM 

Mwir,  and  ubich  tliey  called  rhyikmop6§^  oontaina  to  Pfem.    Bui  of  tbeae  bainp  mmA  their  artnn 

the  rules  for  applying  the  different  modes  of  time,  little  or  nothing  can  he  nacertaiMd  vith  pnpm 

for  undefttaoding  the  feet  bf  which  Terses  were  evidence.    We  muii  thetefore  conlent  oondn* 

acanncd,  and  the  diversities  of  sneasure;   in  a  with  snch  later  aceoimta  na  merit  any  dcpct^f 

word,  for  the  practice  of  the  rhythmos.  confitience. 

Music  is  «t  present  divided  more  simply  into  Jlie  Grecian  lyre,  in  ita  original  state,  leeai 

melody  and  harmony  ;  for  since  the  introduction  to  liave  been  an  instrument  of  the  utmost  liaiplj. 

of  harmony^  the  proportion  between  the  length  and  city :  for,  accoiding  to  aoowt  the  Meicurisa  Ipi 

shortness  of  sounds,  or  even   that  hetween  the  ^consisted  only  of  three,  and  according  to  oilicit 

distAtice  of  returning  cadences,  are  of  less  conse-  only  of  four  strings.    Theae  being  tuoched  opet, 

quence  amongst  us.    For  it  often  happens  in  mo-  could  only  produce  the  same  number  of  sooadi: 

dem  languages,  that  the  verses  assume  their  mea-  from  whence  we  may  eaatly  conclude,  tbst  its 

•ores  (rom  the  musical  air,  and  almost  entirely  powers  of  this  instrument  could  not  bererycs* 

lose  the  amall  share  of  proportion  and  quantity  tensive.    This  tetrachopd,  na  some  say,  was  cot* 

which  in  themselves  they  possess.  joined  ;  others  maintain  timt  it  was  di^iacd,  ni 

By  melody  the  successions  ;of  sound  ajre  regu*  that  its  intervals  ngere  not  even  diatonic    It  ii 

lated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  pleasing  boweyer,  allowed,  that  its  two  extremes  prod«sd 

nirt.    See  Mai«ooY.  an  octave;  and  that  the  two  intermediate  sinsp 

Harmony  consists  in  uniting  to  each  of  the  divided  it  by  a  fourth  on  each  aidSf  with  a  tsaeii 

•eonds,  in  a  rrgulnr  succession^  two  or  more  dif-  $he  midst,  in  the  following  manner: 

ler^t  sounds,  which  simultaneously  striking:  the  CT/,              ■  Trite  diezen|^nifeaoo. 

nar  sooth  It  by  their  concurrence.     See  Ha  a-  Sol,  ■.    *      I^clianoa  meson. 

jMOny,  and  the  foliowiog  trcati&e*          *  Fa,             r  Partiypate  meson. 

The  ancient  history  of  music,  even  among  the  '    IT?,               Parhypntc  hypatoo. 

most  cultivated  nations,  is  now  either  so  entirety  This  is  what  Bo^tius  calls  the  telrachsH  sf 

lost  or  so  extremely  obscured,  that  we  can  give  no  Merrur^ ;  though  Diodorus  aaaerts,  thotlW  Ijrs 

aatis^ictory  account  of  it.    All  then^fore  which  of  Mercury  had  only  thijee  atiinga.    J\uif^m 

tarn  be  expeetcd  from  this  priiliminary  view*  is  did  not  long  remain  confined  to  90  amsH  s  saa* 

n  aboit  and  cursory  detail  of  iti  primary  sute,  her  of  sounds.    Chorebus,  the  fon  of  Ai^hUsi 

and  ita  moat  important  revolutionfi|  so  far   as  of  Lydia,  added  to  it  a  Aflh  string  t  HjsfMi  S 

history  wiH  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  design.  sixth  ;  Tfrpander,  a  seventh,  to  equal  tke  sua* 

It  has  been  pietended  by  fathar  fCirchei*  and  her  of  the  planets;  an4  st  laat,  ^ychaonofSsoss 

others,  that  music  prevailed  in  Egypt  before  it  the  eighth. 

was  known  in  Greece.     These  authors  derive  its  Thid  is  the  account  of  Boftios.  But  Pliny  mj^ 

name  from  a  word  which   is  primitive  in  the  that  Terpander  having  added  three  strinss  10  ilic 

Egyptian  language,  and  attribute  the  inrentiop  of  four  which  were  original^  first  played  ^P^^,^ 

the  art  to  the  stridolous  murmur  of  the  winds  cith$ra  with  seven  strings  :  that  SimODid<rtjcMd 

whistling  through  reeds,  or  other  vegetable  tubes,  to  them  an  eighth,  ai^d  Timotheus  a  ninth.    Hi- 

which  grew  npon  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile.  But  comachus  the  Qerasenian  attributes  this  <i;k<t 

if  this  idle  and  legemlary  account  of  the  discovery  chord  to  Pythagoras,  the  ninth  to  Thcopbistfm« 

Oierits  any  attention  at  all,  it  must  relate  to  in-  Piereus,  afterwards  tke  ten^h  to  Hyiteas  of  Ccrfo- 

■tni mental  mnste  alone :    for  it  cannot  be  ima-  phon.    PherecratuSy  in  the  dialogue  of  ^^^''''rl 

gined  that  mankind,  if  in  the  least  degree  atteu-  makes  the  systcip  adrance  with  a  ^ott  rspid 

tiv«  to  the  uatuiml  modolatipn  of  their  own  voices,  progress :  he  gives  twelve  striop  to  the  p^"* 

nnd  to  such  transitions  of  sound  as  were  agreesble  of  Menalippides,  and  as  many  to  that  of  Tin^ 

or  disagreeable,  would  have  recourse  (or  their  theos.   And  as  Pherecratuswas  contemporsrysn 

ideas  of  melody  to  objects  so  extrinsic  and  so  con-  these  musicians,  if  we  suppose  t|iat  be  rcaOf  **>* 

tingent  as  the  whistling  of  winds  through  a  reed^  what  PlutarcJi  attributes  to  him,  ^■*^'*"^ 

Man  is  certainly  as  much  a  mpsical  as  he  is  a  will  have  considerable  impor^nce  in  a  fret  vtnct 

▼ocal  animal  I  nor  is  the  aet  of  singing  in  him  was  ohvious  to  his  own  immediate  ohservatioa. 

less  instinctive  than  !n  birds,  though  his  powers  are  But  bow  shall  we  obtain  any  osfUiaty  ua^V 

more  extensive  and  more  nusceptible  of  culture  such  a  number  of  contradictions  as  ace  foe*'  p^ 

than  tlieirs.    If  we  believe  the  accouou  of  snch  as  only  in  the  doctrines  of  the  authors,  ^^  "  . 

have  beeit  attentive  to  the  muric  of  the  ^nn'es,  order  of  the  events  which  they  iclats?       JT 

they  will  tell  us,  that  though  the  feathered  vrar-  stance,  the  tetrachord  of  Mercury  evidrstlf  pv« 

hiers  have  a  mustcnl  instinct,  yet  the  modes  of  its  the  octave  or  diapason.    Ilow  then  could  it  bt^ 

exertion  ere  as  really  acquired  by  binds  from  their  pen,  that,  after  the  addition  of  three  ^f'^'^ 

parents  or  tutors  as  by  men.    Kor  is  it  eauy  to  whole  scale  was  found  to  be  diminished  ^y<^ 


experiments,  and  that  in  some  degree  he  has  Ibmi*  thagoras,  finding  the  whole  system  ''^'^^'"'^.i^ 

td  and  cultivated  his  natural  organs.  of  two  copjoined  tetrachord*,  whkh  ^••J"^^ 

Tim  origin  bt  instrumental  i|)ustc  appeaii  to  extremes  formed  a  dissonant  interval,  '**^   f^ 

have  been  at  a  period  ihnch  prfor  to  the  date  of  a  consonance,  by  dividing  these  two  ^^J|^v^ 

eolhentic  history;  and  when  wr  look  for  its' epoch  l)^  ^,e  interval  of  a  tone,  which  pf^*'*'^ 

or  its  divrorerer,  we  are  canied  at  bnoe  into  tl^  octave.  .|^ 

wild  rvftons  of  fiihle  ond  mythology.    The  god        Whatever  be  the  case,  there  is  stles|tes«yr^ 

Mercury,  or  Hevmvs,  i^  »aid  to  be  the  hiventor  of  certain,  that  the  system  of  the  Qrepk>  V**  |]^^ 

the  lyre,  by  disf^iding  strings  of  different  ten-  bly  extended  as  well  above  as  below,  tiU/^^l^^ 


siob«  nod  diametrnn  upon  the  shell  of  a  tortoiae    and  even  surpassed  the  compass  ^^^^V\fh 
which  he  found  upon  t  lie  shore.    The  flrst  exhibi*    or  double  octave |  a  mtm  whi^  they  cilM  •  r** 


MUSIC. 

%ct  iyilcp»  wui  vblcb  WM  likewise  temed  the  each  of  tbete  fenem.     Th«  eurioiit  majr  contqll 

irestcit  and  the  most  QochaDgeable ;  iMfcauMybe-  those  of  Meibotnius,  placed  at  tbe  from'  of  the 

twttm  its  t«o  extremes,  which  bawixt themselves  work  of  Aristoxenus.    They  will  there  liod  six; 

fDfncd  »  peifect  coosoBance,  were  contained  all  one  for  the  enharmonic  genus,  three  for  the  chro* 

tke  simplet  the  doable,  tbe  direct,  or  the  inverted  matic»  and  two  tor  th«  diatonic,  accordiog  to  the 

cbords.  every  particular  system,  and  according  to  situations  of  each  of  Uiei»e  geuera  in  the  system  pf 

then  the  gicateal  interrals,  which  can  take  place  Aristoxenus. 

10  mdody.  Such,  in  its  perfection,  was  the  general  syste^i 

Tbic  wMe  systcn  consisted  of  four  tetracbords,  of  the  Greeks ;  which  remained  almost  in  the  same 

three  coajoincd  and  one  di^oined  j  and  of  a  sin*  sute  till  the  eleventh  century,  tbe  time  whea 

gle  note  rBdniMlant»  which  was  added  below  tbe  Guy  d*Arexzo  made  considerable  chsugtrs  in  it.  He 

whole  to  eomplele  tbe  doable  octave ;  from  whenoe  added  below  a  new  string,  which  be  called  l^fp^r^ 

the  ftring  wbich  formed  it  took  the  name  of  pir»-  s/asiiciiofiieae,  or  sob-addedf   and  above  a  fifth 

thmfmmnnt,  or  the  additional  string*    This,  one  tetrachord.      Besides  this,  he  invented,  aa  thesr 

would  imagine,  co«ld  only  form  fifteen  notes  in  say,  a  flat,  to  distinguish  the  second  sound  of  n 

tbe  diatonic  genns ;  there  weiv,  however,  sixteen.  coqjuQCtive  tetrachoid  from  tbe  first  of  tbe  same 

Tbis  wns  beeanse  the  disjunction  being  sometimes  tetrachord  when  disjunctive;  that  is  to  say,  he 

perceived  between  tbe  second  and  third  tetm-  fixed  the  double  signification  of  tbe  letter  B,whit:|i 

cboid,  and  nt  other  times  between  tbe  third  and  St.  Gregory  before  him  had  already  given  to  tbe 

loaiih,  it  hnppened.  In  tbe  first  case,  that  the  note  a  or  B.  For  since  it  is  certain  that  the  Greeks 

son  ad  la  or  A,  tbe  higbeet  in  tbe  second  tctra*  bad  for  a  long  time  these  very  conjunctions  and 

cboid,  tbe  St  or  B  natural,  witl^  which  the  thtfd  di^unctions  of  the  tetrachord,  and  of  consequence 

tetracbetd  began,   immediately  foltowed  in  a»>  signs  for  expressing  each  degree  in  these  diff^-'rent 

ccnding;  or  otherwise,  in  the  second  case,  that,  cases,  it  follows,  that  this  was  not  a  new  sound 

tU  aaae  aoond  Is,  with  wbich  note  itself  the  introduced  into  the  system  of  Guide,  but  merely 

tbiid  tctrncbord  begun,  was  immediately  followed  a  new  name  which  be  gave  to  that  sound ;  thuf 

by  si  OT  B  fiat}  for  the  first  gradation  of  every  reducing  to  one  degree  what,  among  tha  Greeks* 

teCcachosd,  in  tbe  diatonic  species,  consisted  al-  had  constituted  two.  It  most  likewise  be  observed 

ways  Ota  semitone.    This  difiereace  then  pro-  concerning  bis  hexacberds,  which  were  tubstitoted 

4«ccd  %  nitsenth  sonnd,  on  account  of  the  si  or  for  their  tetrachords,  that  it  was  less  a  change  id 

B,  wbidi  wm  natural  or  fint  according  to  its  vn-  system  than  of  method;  and  that  all  which  re« 

ffioos  peotaoDs  in  the  different  tetrachords.    The  suited  from  it  was  another  manner  of  sdfn'ing  the 

anrteen  soonde  wem  expressed  by  eighteen  dif-  same  sounds.    But  the  character  of  Guide,  and 

fereot  aamci  ;  that  ie  to  aay,  that  iff  or  C,  and  the  alterations  which  he  made  in  the  ancient  scaler 

«e  or  D,  besng  either  tbe  sharpest  or  the  middle  may  be  more  properly  resumed  when  we  reach  tbe 

sonads  of  the  third  tetrachord,  according  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived.     The  dififerent  acconnte 

two  aannere  ef  di^oming  tbe  tetrachords,  they  of  the  system  and  its  improvements,  of  the  difife^ 

fi^  to  eneh  of  these  two  sounds  a  name  which  rent  kinds  of  music,  and  of  the  modes  to  be  met 

detcimined  its  position.  with  among  ancient  harmonists,  are  so  various  ai>d 

Bat  aa  the  fundamental  sound  was  varied  ae-  so  obscure,  that,  in  these  disquisitions,  little  or  nn 

eoiding  to  the  mode,  firom  the  situation  occupied  satisfaction  can  be  obtained.     For  asceitaininf 

by  each  mode  in  the  general  system  arose  a  dif-  with  accuracy  tbe  diversity  of  intenals,  Pytha* 

fimceofacntenese  and  gravity,  which  very  much  goras,  the  philosopher  of  Samos,   invented  tbe 

moitiplied  tbe  sounds :  for  though  the  cUfierent  monochord,or  the  different  divisions  of  one  single 

■odes  bad  many  sounds  in  conmion,  there  were  string  by  which  the  consonances  were  produQed, 

likewise  aome  pecnlinr  to  each  mode,,  or  to  some  and  found  the  same  ratios  which  are  Jtiven  in  the 

of  tbem  alooe.   Tbns,  in  the  diatonic  genus  alone,  subsequent  elements  of  music,  in  Malcolm's  ao^ 

tbe  extent  of  nil  tbe  sounds  admitted  in  the  fif-  count  of  the  scale,  and  in  several  other  authors 

ttea  modes  enumerated  by  Aliphius  amounted  to  nnneoessary  to  be  enumerated.    For  a  fuller  and 

tfane  octaves;  and  as  the  difference  between  the  more  exact  account  of  this  monochord,  and  ttg 

foadsmental  sound  of  each  mode  and  that  of  its  use,  see  the  History  of  Music  by  sir  John  Haw* 

coatignona  sound  waa  n  aemitone  only,  it  ic  evi-  kins,  vol.  I.  p.  449*  where  the  necessity  of  apply-^ 

dcat,  that  all  that  space  divided  by  semitones  ing  it  to  practice  is  inculcated  by  Goido. 

prodoced.  In  tbe  general  scale,  the  quantity  of  Had  succeedoig  writers  upon  the  science  been 

tbifty4iMir  aonnds  practised  in  ancient  music;  more  attentive  to  the  real  constitution  of  the  scale, 

which,  if  we  deduct  all  the  replicates  of  the  same  and  the  principles  derived  from  «  monochord  pro* 

loaad,  and  confine  ourselves  to  tbe  limits  of  an  perly  divided,  we  might  have  expected  their  ac» 

octave,  it  will  be  found  to  be  chromatically  divl-  ooont  of  the  other  phenomena  in  music  to  have 

•ble  iato  twelve  difibrent  aonnds,  as  in  modem  been  more  precise  and  more  perspicuous ;  but  for 

aniic.   This  Is  obviotts  from  the  table  placed  by  n  considerable  time  after  that  philosopher,  the  ac^ 

Msiboaiins  nt  the  finont  of  Aliphins's  work.  These  counts  of  ancient  music  transmitted  to  us  are  either 

raas^  are  necessary  to  reftite  tbe  error  of  those  superficial  aod  cursory,  or  unintelligible.    The 

aho  believe,  upon  tbe  credit  of  some  modems,  modes,  of  which  Aliphius  rebkoned  fifUen,  nre  by 

Unt  the  whole  cf  ancient  nratic  was  limited  to  Ptolemy  limited  to  seven.     Even  of  the  seven 

nitflca  sounds.  Ptolemaic  modes,  it  would  seem  that  Hie  must  be 

With  respect  to  tbe  cnbamonk:  and  cbro-  merely  possible  and  nominal;  two  onlyrcnl  aod 

Mtie  genera,  tbe  tetrachords  were  divided  by  practical.    These  appear  to  coincide  with   thn 

^  difikrsnt  proportions  ;   but  aa   they  al-  m^jor  and  minor  mode  of  the  modems,  by  wbich 

^yi  ooatsined  four  sounds  and  three  consecn-  effbcts  similar  to  those  ascribed  to  tbe  ancient 

^  islervals^  in  tbi  same  manner  as  the  diatonic  modes  are  produced.    Still,  however,  this  hypo^ 

iMoii  each  of  Cbcse  sounds.  In  its  pertkular  ge»  thesis  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.    Tbe  ef- 

toi,boie  the  eame  names  which  corresponded  with  fects  nttributad  to  the  modes  of  the  modems  seem 

them  ia  tbe  diatonic    For  this  reason  Rousseau,  to  be  no  mom  than  cheerfulness  and  melancholy ; 

^ImieefBltoWf lM» MtfivMputMvttUeete  whereas  it  vooU  nppcnr  tlut  diifercut  seutimenU 
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%ere  thouglit  to  be  Bbtonilly  excited  by  all  the    tent ;    if  such  t  one,  iriih  til  this  linmrlt^ 

4fi!erent  modes  of  the  ancients,  luch  as  courage  should  attempt  from  mere  theory  to  ccnpoK  i 

and  terror,  fury  and  complacency,  &c.    Yet  if  by  piece  of  good  masic»  he  tnisbt  be  etenaSf  er 

ancient  modes  we  are  to  understand  any  given  in-  gaged  in  the  same  emplojrmenr  to  no  purpose,  mi 

terrals  which  predominate  in  a  piece  of  music,  H  have  the  inortificatton  to  see  himself  every  i&stiBt 

is  far  from  being  easy  to  conceive  any  other  ex-  outdone  by  a  mere  mrchantcal  peifonner,  whobai 

'  plication  which  will  su  rationally  account  fur  the  been  long  inaied  to  jvAgc  of  intervals,  tod  pn^ 

modes  of  Ptolemy,  as  that  which  we  have  irome-  tised  in  the  laws  of  hannony.    In  short,  the  wbik 

diatdy  before  recited.     A  more  particular  detail  powers  of  geometry  and  atg^ra  may  be  ezhintee, 

of  this  author,  of'BoSctos,   and   of  Aristides  without  producing  a  musiad  strain  which  will  ^ 

ttuiotilianos,  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  give,  cir-  nal  pleasure  to  the  ear.     An  adept,  tbcicfott,  a 

cnmscribed  as  we  are  by  limits  much  too  narrow  this  delightful  art,  will  regulate  his  pitcticoh 

for  snch  an  undertaking,  wilt  be  fi»niid  in  sir  John  'bis  theory,  and  confirm  his  thcoiy  by  hispncor. 

Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol.  I.    These  ar«  He  will  not  imagine  the  necessity  of  eipcritm 

some  of  the.  chief  writers  whose  works  remain  to  ^nd  calculation  superseded  by  the  dcctstoo  c{  n 

«Sf  and  have  escaped  the  depre^tions  of  time,  ear ;  nor  will  he  endeavour  to  extort  from  thesis 

Most  of  the  other  ancient  writers  upon  music  ttract  nature  of  numbers  (which  aic  equally  apf> 

aither  appear  to  have  been  lost,  or  only  to  have  cable  to  all  subjects  that  contain  qusniity)  live 

treated  ilie  subject  occasional ly.    Among  tiiese  rules  which  •  taste  and  sensation  alone  an  sogje; 

tnay  be  reckoned  Vitmvius,  anthor  of  a  treatise  and  of  which  they  are  the  ultimate  staiHlani. 

on  architecture,  who,  in  his  description  of  then-        Nicomachus  the  Gerasenian  lived  A.  C.  60,  td 

tte*,  takes  the  opportnnity   of  proposing  some  wrote  a  book  called  Introdoction  to  bsrnioiiy,nhic) 

niusical  improvements,  of  makiu^c  some  casual  accms  to  be  one  of  the  cleanst  and  mo«  ioielli^ 

observations  upon   the  art,  and  of  describing  an  ^^  ot  the  Greeks  works. 

feydiaultc  organ.    Bnt  as  a  more  particular  ac-        'n  the  Symposiaca  of  Plutarch  is  s  dla/opeoo 

count  of  these  would  throw  no  additional  light  music,  containing  many  anecdotes  with  r«pcrttt 

•ipon  the  theory  of  ancient  music,  for  this  we  ^^c  invention  of  several  different  spedei  of  aosK 

must  once  mot*  remit  the  curious  to  Meihomius  de  *nd  poctiy.    There  Phrynis  and  Timocfeem  mK' 

n  Musics,  and  to  the  history  by  sir  John  Haw-  corded  to  have  been  stigmatized  for  iAl»s»*« 

kins  above  qnoted.  w^'c  esteemed  supernumerary  strinp  to  <he\>t«, 

The  province  U  which  our  efforU  are  necessa-  which  at  that  time  had  only  seven,  to  nark  *e 

fily  confined  d'nrects  our  attentipn  not  so  much  different  degrees  of  the  diapason.     But  thci«> 

to  the  history  of  those  who  cultivated  the  art,  as  **onal  Wrings  were  tuned  by  intervals  less  »« 

40th«  art  itself,  and  its  various  revolutions.  diatonic     This  dialogue,   however,   ii  ic»nt»- 

The  discovery  of  the  monochoid  and  its  divi-  Ipdgcd  to  be  obscure,  aad  its  audienucHy  •ja* 

viotts  was  not  the  Only  speculation  in  music  pecu-  tinned.  *  __ 

liar  to  Pythagoras.    He  likewise  thought  the  f arth        After  exploring  what  can  be  known  cooanas 

and  seven  planets,  or  solar  system,  resembled  a  ^^  ancient  music,  from  the  theories  and  inwftfi 

musical  diapason;  and  from  thence  formed  the  o(  those  whose  works  have  been  trantfmitoJ  » 

romantic  idea  of  the  mnstic  of  the  sphereii.    For  a  «»  «hc  forms  and  powers  of  their  initfuraOT 

more  satisfoctory  account  of  this  celestial  con-  occur  next  to  be  examined.    These  can  po-t  w 

oert,  the  curious  reader  may  penise  the  Somninm  collected  from  verbal  descriptions,  or  ^^^^"^ 

Sipionis,  a  fragment  of  Cicero,  the  Observations  c»«hcr  eipressed  in  colours  or  by  sculptofc.  '««" 

upon  numbers  bv  his  commentator  Macrobius,  «hese,  modern  musicians  have  not  scnxpiw^ 

and  Montucla's  History  of  Mathematics,  vol.  I.  ^^rm  a  inost  contemptible  idea  of  P«««*  IJ*^ 
.    Pyi  ...  . 

have 
who 
•uriii 

pTodnceil  __,    _. , , 

whilst  the  others  were  at  rest.   These  he  expressed  T'^'*^**  ^«  ***  stranxers  >  Of  our  iostmmniB  ^^ 

by  numbeis,  and  thus  ascertained  the  ratio  which  »«  ^'  ^hc  diflferenoe  betweeit  one  ra»noa ^J^ 

one  sound  bian  to  another.  This  investigarion  was  foriximg  and  another  is  so  asionifhing,   "»«" 

afterwaids  carried  farther,  and  delineated  more dis-  »hould  imagine  it  might  ««*«.  w.*^"'"^.„. 

tioctly,  bv  Euclkl ;  and  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  forming  any  conclusions  concerning  inftro^^ 

which  divided  the  theoretical  writers  on  ancient  '^^'^ch  are  perhaps  neither  perfectly  de-^nW^ 

music  into  two  principal  sects,  vi«..  the  followers  exactly  delineated,  described  by  *^^^Jl\L 

of  Pythagoras,  who  maintained  that  intervals  could  f  »od  sufficient  y  distant  to  render  the  w'^'  "V^ 

only  be  ascertained  by  the  vihrarioos  of  sonorous  l»n««age  in  which  they  wrote  obacure.  An«  rn 

bodies  compared  one  with  another:  and  those  of  ^^  forms  exhibited  in  colours  or  by  «»M>w^  j^ 

Aristoxenus,  who  asserted  the  judgment  of  the  ear  \^  S*!?»?S?«  °^'c  permanent  and  more  onirr    ^ 

to  be  the  ultimate  criterion  of  intervals.     Perhaps  inte»'^ble,  they  are  yet  sufficiently  •"^l " 

neither  were  absolutely  right,  nor  entirely  wrong.  «*>«  injuries  of  time  to  render  their  repjrtw^    . 

Without  ascertaining  by  experiments  and  calcula-  •uspicious.    It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  t»«  L^ 

tions  the  d?sunces  of  tones,  or  quantities  of  inter-  counts  of  the  ancients,  of  the  P<^.^[7^. 

Yals.  we  can  by  no  means  obtain  the  same  cer-  ^  ^bcrr  music,  were  frequcndy  fsbutou*  »n»  ^ 

tainty  of  their  exactitude,    whether    in    tuning  perbolical;  but  still  they  arc  such  as.  whfno 

instruments  of  fixed  scales,  or  in  performing  upon  o^  'hesc  accidental  circurosunces,  "J**  V  ^ 

those  whose  notes  admit  of  variation,and  where  the  ^"X  ««»  ^  com^n  Knsc,  who  •dmi»"»^ 

temperament  is  immediate  and  occasional.    So  far  <>«ncc  of  history,  that  they  tre  w^r'  .,i  « 

the  Pythagoreans  are  right.    Yet  the  Aristoxenians  we  at  present  expcneno!  m  music  J''^  ,,^, 

might  likewise  urge,  that,  though  we  could  sup-  boasted  improvements.    It  may  wcU  be  ^   ^^. 

pose  a  betng  acquainted  with  aH  the  properties,  re-  that  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Orpbeu'  »° 

iaiiQos,  and  modes  of  quantity,  Jn  their  full  tsr  P^^  va.  false  in  thcu  Uterai  leaKi  W""'^ 
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ioa  will  imagine,  thst,  even  amons  fhe  taperstt-  conspicuous  in  ancient  music,  and  so  tff^ctuzfly 
ciouf  and  illiterate  vulgar^  fables  of  this  kind  cnuM  preserved  by  the  aptitude  of  measured  notes   tv  . 
fcavt  obuioed  any  degree  of  attention,  or  be  enter-  measured  syllables,  was  lost.    There  is,  we  know, 
nined  with  any  other  sentiraents  than  those  of  ri-  even  in  prosaic  compositions,  a  rhythmus.    Tho 
dicule,  if  tbe  trutAs  which  they  adUihbVated  had  Roman  orators  were  accustomed  to  scan  their  sen- 
net been  aucommonly  striking.  Nor  would  it  have  tences  in  prose.    Bat  though  even  periods  of  this 
been  relished  as  a  tolerable  lei\end,  that  music  had  kind  wefe  by   no  means  emancipated  from  the 
(he  power  of  animating  stones  and  trees,  if  it«  visi-  Taws  of  rhythftios,  yet  were  they  much  more  loose 
b)e  effects  Qpoa  sensitive  beings  at  that  period  had  and  indefinite  than  poetical  numbers,  which  were 
not bren  wonderfully  transporting.    It  is  therefore  constituted  by  feet  and  syllables  whose  quantities 
a  device  of  incredulity  which  does  no  great  honboCr  ^ere  determined.     From  (hence,  and  from  the  cil- 
to  the  authority  of  modem  testimony  to  doubt  the  dences  by  which  they  are  marked,  alone,  can  result 
aismion  of  Horace,  when  he  tells  us,  that,  by  the  that  regularity  and  satisfaction  which  in  the  mu* 
(one  of  music,   the   buman  savag^'  was  allured  tical  ear  acquiesces,  and  without  which  rrery  thing 
(rem  hii  acorns,  his  brutal  pastimes,  and  his  san*  Is  anintelligible.     It  was  this  religious  obscn-ation 
goiflc  broils,  to  tbe  more  decent  habits  and  amia-'  of  determined  and  regular  quantities  in  ancient 
lie  employroenti  of  social  life.    It  has  been  fof-  poetry  whieh  preserved  and  regulated  the  doe  pro- 
merly  observed,  that  among  such  nations  as  were  portion  of  sounds,  and  which,  when  abandoned, 
esteemed  barbarous,  we  meet  with  no  accounts  left  thevalueofuotesy  with  respect  to  their  duration, 
eiihcrof  music  or  its  instruments,  which  either  d^  Impossible  to  be  determined,  till  other  cbaractefa 
lerrccitdit  or  attention.    It  isnof  easy  to  conceive  and  sign*  were  superadded,  which  discovered  the 
W  the  Jews,  who  had  made  such  a  great  progress  real  estimate  of  every  note,  and  showed  to  what 
mans  and  civilizatTon,  should  stifl  have  remained  degree  it  should  be  protracted,  or  by  what  quaii« 
so  backward  in  their  musical  acquisiticAs,  as  they  tity  of  duration  limited.    This  seems  to  have  been 
most  have  been,  if  we  take  for  granted  the  figures  the  neit  advance  in  musical  improvement ;  hot  it 
aad  powers  o(  their  Instruments,  as  delineated  by  had  one  pernicious  eflfect,  whi -h  was,  to  render 
Kircher,  and  transcribed  by  sir  John   Hawkins,  music  independent  of  poetry.     Yet  these  sisrer'arts 
)(or  will  the  advantages  which  are  generally  al-  seem  to  be  twin-bom  from  heaven ;  and  perhaps, 
ktved  to  tbe  instruments  of  other  barbarous  na-  ,in  no  case  could  the  lavrs  of  nature  have  suffered 
tiofis  iSbnf  a  satisfactory  account  how  they  v^ere  a  more  crpel  and  unlucky  violation  than  in  scpa- 
ibW  either  k>  com pt>se  or  perform  such  pieces  of  rating  the  one  from  the  other.      Modulated  sound 
nusic  aswe  know*  them  to  have  possessed.    We  isa  more  genuine,  powerful,  and  universal  vehicle 
Auitf  tiierefbre  with  good  reason  suspect,  that  the  of  sentiment,  than  any  articulate  or  arbitrary  signs 
•othort  of  such  descriptions    have    either  been  can  possibly  be.    But  articulate*  signs  may  be  sw 
poaij  ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  shamefully  care-  happily  adjusted  by  convention,  as  to  express  de- 
koaod  remiss  in  the  performance  of  their  task.  grees,  varieties,  and  modes  of  sentiment  or  eroo- 

Aher  the  long  and  cruel  devastation  of  the  tion,  which  in  modulated  sounds  are  less  defi- 

Catfasand  Vandals,  roiuic  seems  first  to  have  been  nitely  signified,  if  signified  at  all.    Thus  sounds 

rerired  for  the  service  of  the  church.  It  was  then  give  energy  and  sweetness  to  words,  words  variety 

0/  two  different  kinds,  one  of  which  was  called  and  definitcness  to  sounds, 

tive  Ambrosian  and  the  other  the  Oregorian  chant.  We  have  already  observed,  that  Guy  d^Arezzio, 

Of  these,  the  last  orevailed,  and  became  universal,  otherwise  named  Guido  Aretinus,  was  the  inveiH 

till  corrupted  by  tne  ignorance  or  false  taste  of  its  tor  of  that  disposition  of  the  musical  scale  which  is 

teachcn  and  performers.    This  degeneracy  became  now  in  use.    He  eould  not,  therefore,  be  the  au- 

>t  last  the  subject  of  high  remonstrance  and  com*  thor  of  harmony,  which  we  know  to  have  been 

plaint.    It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  total  negli-  practised  some  centuries  before  his  time,  but  otiljf 

&nce  of  rhythmus,  and  in  a  perversion  of  that  li-  of  a  new  set  of  characters  by  which  it  was  ezpress- 

ccttce  of  gracing  the  notes,  which  is  so  essential  to  ed.     This  musician,  by  changing  the  tetrachorda 

ill  emphatic  and  animated  music.    It  became,  into  hezachords,  highly  improved  the  scale,  disc<v> 

however,  so  contagious  and  diffusive,  that  mo-  vered  more  accurately  the  position  of  semitones, 

nrchs.  thought  the  rescue  of  the  Cantus  Grego-  md  rendered  its  intonation  much  more  pzacticw- 

naaos  an  object   worthy  of   their  interposition,  ble.    He  likewise  adapted  the  syllables  «/,  re,  mi. 

They  acoordingly  authorised  more  profound  adepts  fa,  «o2,  /a,  to  the  various  sounds  which  compose  it« 

ud  more  accurate  performers  to  teach  and  prac-  from  the  following  Sapphic  verses  in  a  hymu  to  St^ 

^  it  in  its  purity  through  their  several  dominions.  John. 

^  •niipkmarUs,  or  b<x>ks  of  ecclesiastical  music,  UT  queni  lax'u      REsonareJibns 

were  rectified,  and  a  more  conect  and  legitimate  Ttfirm  geslwum     FAmuli  tvorum 

btte  re-cstablisbed.    Thus  the  Cantus  Gregoria-  SOLve  poUuti       LAbii  reatum. 

BUS  once  more  triumphed  over  ignorance  and  bar-  Sanct£  Joaknes. 
harity,  and  obtained  a  reception  worthy  of  its  ori- 

pnal  sublimity.     It  is  denominated  amoQg  the  The  rhythmus  in  music,  or  the  regular  divisioi» 

French,  and  by  Rousseau  in  particular,  plain  chant,  and  measures  of  sound,  had  formerly  been  deter- 

^t  author  scruples  not  to  reckon  it  a  precious  re-  mined  by  the  quantities  of  a  feet  in  poetry ;  and, 

"laio  of  antiquity.     For  a  short  account  of  the  independent  of  these,  seems  to  have  been  entirety 

aatare  and  revolutions  of  this  mu<ic,  may  be  con-  indefinite.    Tbe  invention  of  a  rhythmus  capa^ 

ittlted  the  article  Plain  Chant  in  his  Musical  Die-  ble  of  subsisting  by  itself,  is  ascribed  to  one  Jo- 

tionary.    From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  Gre-  hannes  de  Moris.    Yet  there  is  considerable  reason 

SOfian  music  was  not  originally  different  from  the  to  believe  that  it  bad  been  invented  by  one  Franco, 

Ambrosian,  but  tbe  latter  only  an  improvement  who  lived  a  number  of  years  before  him. 

^pon  the  fvraier.  "Ooe  would  be  tempted  to  sus-  In  these  times  there  was  a  secular  as  well  as 

!*«i  that  the  first  gradation  of  this  music  towards  sacred  music    The  Troubadours,  or  Provencal 

»«*  decline  was  occasioned  by  transftrnng  it  from  poets,  composed  songs  of  different  kinds,  which 

*'!*  to  prose.     In  consequence  of  which,  that  they  sung  to  their  harps  or  violins  for  public  ert- 

'^^  uid  bvioUble  itgaid  to  measured* sounds,  so  tertsuoment.  Hence  it  happcaedp  that  hariBoiqr, 
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jMlody^  tod  rbytkni,  admitted  of  immensely  muric,  the  dramatic*  in  its  perfection,  ought  to 

greater  Tarieuett  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  be  the  mott  powerful  and  encharting.  It  is  there- 

N%'c  have  fonncrW  uid,  that  in  ancient  music,  fore  a  research  of  no  small  importance  to  disco- 

the  quaBtitiet  or  values  of  every  note  were  deter-  verw^en  thb  kind  of  mmic  was  first  rcviyed, 

mined  by  those  of  the  syllables  to  which  they  and  by  what  degrees  it  arrived  at  its  present 

answered.     It  is,  however,  by  no  means  tmpro-  state. 

bable,  that  at  a  very  early  period,  in  their  pri-         It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Greeks  and 
▼ate  rehearsals,  or  practice  for  improvement,  Romans  sung  their  tragedies  and  comedies  from 
whether  in  taste  or  execution,  the  musicians  fre-  beginning  to  end :  but  no  monument  of  these 
qacntly  played  the  iiMtrumeutal  parts  without  composition^  remains  to  us :  so  that  the  music  of 
Dein£  accompanied  ether  by  the  voice  or  the  the  orama  is  as  reallv  a  modem  invention  as  if  no 
words  to  which  they  had  been  set.    The  impres-  such   thing  had  s  ibsihted  among  the  ancients, 
■ions  of  those  poetical  measures  to  which  the  since  the  mere  knowledge  of  a  fact  could  by  no 
parts  corresponded  were  abundantly  sufficient  means  throw  any  light  upon   the  manner  in 
Co  preserve  in  the  memory  of  the  performer  the  which  it  was  proauccd.    All  thar  has  been  trans- 
idea  of  the  rhythm,  and  of  course  to  determine  mitted  to  ns  concerning  the  ancient  theatrical 
the  value  of  each  particular  note.  But  when  airs  music  can  only  infnrm  us,  that  it  was  pathetic 
were  either  set  to  pieces  in  prose,  or  composed  and  imitative  to  a  high  degree.     But  upon  these 
without  any  regard  to  syllabical  duration,  the  hiats  few  composers  will  ihtnk  themselves  suffi- 
quantity  of  each  note  was  absolutely  inde6oite.  cieotiv  instructed. to  proceed.    This  arduous  en- 
"When  tnerefore  music  begun  to  be  set  in  parts,  lernnse,  however,  was  nobly  begun  and  success- 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  points  fiilfy  prosecuted  by  one  lacapo  Peri.    A  poet, 
which  mark  the  notes  iritended  to  correspond  whose  name  was  Ottavio  Rinuccino,  in  the  city 
one  with  another  should  be  set  in  direct  oppo*  of  Florence,  having  composed  a  dramatic  pas- 
sition.   f fence  the  denomination  of  counterpoint,  tural  upon  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Dapline,  en- 
But  when  characters,  or  different  forms  of  cha-  g*^^  this  excellent  musician  to  set  it.^  Both 
racters,  were  invented  for  ex{»ressin^  the  differ-  being  warmed  with  the  same  ideas,  and  animated 
ent  durations  of  sounds,  or  their  relative  propor-  by  the  same  design,  so  happily  succeeded,  that 
tions  one  to  another,  the  same  precision  in  oppus-  other  poets  and  musicians  were  generally  ap- 
ing note  to  note  became  less  necessary,  and  was  provea  and  admired  in  proportion  as  they  pur* 
on  that  account  less  K*rupuIou«ly  observed.     It  sued  the  vestiges  of  these  great  masters.      A, 
might,  perhapSt  be  neither  an  unplea^-ing  nor  un-  second  performance  of  the  same  kind,  called 
instructive  deduction,  after  having  delineated  the  Eurydice,  composed  by  the  authors  of  the  former 
nature  of  simple  counterpoint,  to  trace  it  through  pastoral,  was  represented  in  Florence  in  thryear 
all  its  different  species  or  divisions;  but  the  con-  160<),  upon  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  de 
tracted  sphere  in  which  we  are  at  present  con-  Medlcis  with  Henry  IV.  of  France.   But  a  detail 
strained  to  move  obliges  us  to  confine  these  ex-  of  the  gradations  by  which  theatrical  music  rose 
cursions.    8uch  readers  as  may  wish  more  pro>  to  its  present  perfection  would  be  a  task  too  ex- 
foundly  and  minutely  to  examine  this  matter,  tensive  for  the  limits  by  which  we  are  circum* 
will  find  it  more  perspicuously  and  fully  c^ plained  scribed.    Nor  is  it  in  our  power,  for  the  same 
xa  sir  John  Hawkins's  History.     To  this  they  reason,  to  enter  more  minutely  and  critically  into 
may  likewise  recur  for  an  idea  of  the  characters  the  nature  of  those  compositions  called  operas* 
or  methods  by  which  the  precipe  duration  of  L«t  it  suffice  to  add.  that,  in  common  with'tra- 
panicular  notes  might  be  ascertained.     For  us,  gcdy  and  comedy,  they  are  representations  of 
It  suffices  to  add,  thar  the  method  now  in  prac-  action.    In  consequence  of  this,  they  require  the 
tice,  which  are  explained  in  the  following  ele-  same  unity  of  desig  i,  the  same  diversity  of  cha* 
mentSs  will  be  found   more  simple,  whilst  at  racters  and  passioui.  with  the  former.    Hence  it 
the  same  time   it  is  equally  expressive  and  iu-  follows,  that  some  parts  of  them  will  be  simply 
tellieible.  narrative,  some  pathetic,  and  others  more  em- 

The  ain  into  which  secular  music  was  ori-  phuti colly  descriptive.  Music  suited  to  the  first 
ginally  distinguished  seem  to  have  been  the  of  the^e  'is  calleoi  recitativo.  Its  distinguishing 
madrigal,  the  song,  the  cantata,  the  canon,  characteristics  are,  to  express  the  nature  and  de- 
These  were  vocal,  or  at  hast  common  to  vctices  grec  of  sentiment  exhibited  by  the  speaker » to  be 
and  instruments;  but  the  solo,  the  phantasia,  scrupulously  adapted  to  the  peculiar  genius  of 
'the  concerto,  were  pro?re«sive  changes  in  inscru-  that  language  which  it  is  de:iigned  to  accompany  s 
mental  music.  By  what  gradations  they  pro-  and  to  be  exactly  modelled  according  to  the  ac- 
ceeded,  and  who  were  the  inventors  of  each  par-  cents  of  that  nation,  for  which  it  was  formed, 
ticular  species,  we  cannot  attempt  to  show|;  not  Some  authors  have  pretended  that  the  irresisribl^ 
only  because  such  a  disquisition  would  be  incom-  efficacy  of  melody  was  founded  upon  this^  princi- 
patible  with  the  limits  of  our  plan,  but  because  pie  alone.  But  if  that  {xisition  be  true,  in  what 
we  should  find  it  frequently  impracticable  either  maimer  shall  we  account  for  the  wonderful  in- 
to investigate  the  hints  from  which  such  innova-  fluence  of  an  Italian  recitativo  upon  a  British 
tions  arose,  or  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  audience,  and  for  other  phenomena  of  the  same 
made*  kind  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  ?  'Such  parts 

If  music  be  allowed  to  possess  imitative  powers,  of  the  music  as  are  intended  for  more  pathetic 

it  will  follow,  that  in  proportion  as  the  objects  declamations  mav  be  called  airs.    In  these  the 

are    interesting,   the    imitation   imist   likewise  words,  both  with  respect  to  their  quantity  and 

engage  and  command  attention.    From  this,  it  order,  may  be  treated  with  greater  freedom, 

wul  be  acknowledged,  that  as  itnitation  is  the  The  melody  is  less  in  the  tone  of  conversaoon« 

chief  purpose  of  diamatic  music ;  as  the  actions,  and  the  harmony  more  complex.     In  this,  how- 

charactersy  and  situations  exhibited  in  the  drama  ever,  there  is  no  small  hazard  lest  sentiment 

are  the  most  interesting  that  can  possibly  be  dis-  should  be  lost  in  »ouiid ;  and  it  requires  a^  great 

^yed ;  and  as  the  dramatic  is  alk>wed  to  be  tha  degree  of  judgment,  delicacy,  and  taste  in  tha 

perfect  of  all  poMtbic  imitationf  s  lo  «f  all  cooipOKff  «at  once  to  fill  the  harmony  and  pr^ 
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dht  •iWMiimai,     The  cliorni  w  intended  Abercora;  Mr.  Aviion,  ktemunt^t  Newest 

to  exfyres  soioc  caiphatie  event*  to  celebrate  tle»  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Musical  Ezpressioa 

•oae  diMuiguished  hero,  or  to  praise  some  bene-  with  the  politeness  and  elegance  of  a  gentleman^ 

liccnft  god.    It  is  properly  the  voice  of  triumph  the  depth  and  .preosiou  of  a  scholar^  the  spirit 

and  ezultatioai    The  harmony  should  therefore  and  energy  of  a  genius.    Among  the  authors  aU 

be  as  fall  and  expressive  as  possible.   But  for  the  ready  mentiooed|  it  would  be  unpardonable  t« . 

nUes  of  ench  compoiitioos,  one  mnst  refer  the  omit  the  names  of  sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr» 

rcMier  to  such  theoretical  and  practical  musicians  Bumey,  each  of  whom  has  favoured  the  world 

as  have  been  most  successful  m  describing  and  with  a  history  of  music.    There  are  also  valuable 

caldvati^g  dramatic  music.    What  remains  for  treatises  by  Ounn,  Kollmaa,  Maxwell,  Shield,  and 

OS  is  to  sobfoin  a  list  of  those  who  have  been  Dr.  Calcott.     An  abridgement  of  the  Musical 

most  ccmarkaUe  for  their  accuracy  in  the  theory,  Grammar  of  the  last-mentioned  ingenious  author 

or  for  their  exceUeace  in  the  practice,  of  music.  i»  attempted  below :    and  we  trust  it  will  be 

Of  John  de  Maris  we  have  already  spoken*  *  found  more  worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers 

who  lived  in  the  year  1330,  and  to  whom,  by  than  any  thing  dse  we  could  present  to  them  on  . 

mitfake,.haa  been  attributed  the  invention  of  this  snbi|ect.    We  still,  however,  beg  to  refer  ta 

those  characters  by  which,  in  modem  times,  the  the  original  work,  for  much  curious  and  valuable 

mine  of  notes,  and  their  relative  proportions  one  matter,  which  we  should  not  be  justified  ia  ia» 

to  aaochcr,  have  been  ascertained-    But  this  ea-  troducing  here, 
pedieot  for  makii^g  visible  the  different  durations 

of  noccii  as  constituent  of  one  rhythmus  or  par-  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC, 
ticnlar  oMvemeot,  we  have  found  to  be  first  in* 

tmdaced  by  one  Franco,  who  lived  prior  to  John  Part  I.— Tub  kotation  or  uvnt, 

^  Moris.  Chap.  1.1^0/ thtStof. 

Lasos  waa  the  first  who  wrote  on  music ;  but  --     ,.       ^         ._     ■     w  ^u      ^ ^  ...^ 

Kb  work  ia  lost,  as  well  as  several  other  books  of  '^'^  Imesdimmi  djer  Mch  <rther,  lorm  a  ata^. 

the  Grceka  and  Romans  upon  the  same  subject,  ot  wpvort  for  the  notes  of  moste. 

Aristoienw.  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  leader  ,,  0°  '^•'^JlT'  T*  "*  ^^1*^  ''^^•"  *"'**^ 

of  a  lea  in  music,  ia  the  most  ancient  author  ^J}^^^  of  the  notes  nrejkMtd, 

who  Ttmains  to  us  upon  this  science.    After  him  The  linoi  and  spaces  of  the  e^aff  a»  eoanted 

came  Eacfid of  Alexandria.    Aristidis  QuiotiUa-  upwaids,  from  the  lowest  to  thehigbest. 

nos  wrote  after  Cicero.     Alyphus  afterwards  ^Eveiy  me,  or  space,  is  called  a  degrrei^:  thus 

wccerdcd:  then  Ouadentios.  Nicomachus,  and  ***•  »*»^  mcludes  nine  degrees,  vifc  five  hntoe,  and 

Baeciunk>  four  spaces. 

Marcus  Meibomius  has  favoured  us  with  a '  ^he  notes  of  mnsic  consist  genemlly  of  two 

beautiful  edition  of  these  seven  Greek  authors,  I«!jf«  »  >>??  ••?!■  •*•">•        i       ,^^     ,       ,. 

wkh  a  ladn  translation  and  notes.  The  head  is  cither  open  or  dote  (that  is,  whita, 

Flotarch,  as  has  aheady  been  said,  wrote  a  ^^  !^«W  i  »»^  «>»*^  •'^•y*  ^  P^^*^  »»  ^  »'»»«• 

£alogne  upon  music.     Ptolemy,  a  celebrated  ^"^ ""  •  ip^ce. 

mathematician,  wrote  in  Greek  a  treatise  intitled  The  stem  may  turn  up  or  down,  without  making 

The  Principles  of  Harmony,  about  the  time  of  ""y  difference  in  the  music, 

the  emperor  Antoninus.     This  author  endea-  ITAitenolec. 


^■oorcd  to  preserve  a  medium  between  the  Py-                    On  lines.  ^  In  spaces, 

ilttgorcans  and  the  Aristoxenians.    A  lon^f  time  '    '     |        Q  P*  *  'i    1       T 

afterwards,  Manuel  Pyrennius  wrote   Ukewise                 'I  c"P^  *  ^T    ri  P   " 

upon  the  same  subiect.  .^  ^  |.  i -^  -  I  ■  ■'  ■ 


un  lines. 


iipoa  the  same  subject. 

Amon^  tl^  LAtins,  Boetius  wrote  in  the  times  Black  notes, 

e(  Theodoric;  and  not  distant  from  the  same  On  lines.    _  In  spaces. 

period  Martianos^  Cassiodorus,  and  St.  Angus* 

Doe. 

The  number  of  the  moderat  is  almost  inde- 
tec.     The  most  distinguished  are,  Zarlino,  6a-        When  more  than  nine  notes  are  wanted,  the 

lioas,  Valgulio.  Galileo,  Doni,  Kircher,  Mersenne,  spaces  above  and  below  the  staff  are  osed,  aod' 

Ptfran,  Peranilt,  W4liis,  Descartes,  Holden,  Men*  two  more  degrees  are  gained. 
toU,  Malcoha,  Baretii,  Vallotti,  Marcus  Meibo-        If  more  notes  thao  these  are  required,  then^ . 

miuf,  Christopher  Simpson;  Tartini,  whose  book  added  lines  are  drawn  above  or  below  the  sta^ 

it  fall  of  deep  researches  and  of  genius,  but  tedi-  and  the  notes  are  placed  oa  them  i  thus, 
oui  from  its  prodigious  length,  and  perplexed  ^     ^ 

with  obscurity ;  and  M.  Rameau,  whoxe  writings  line  \      ^       '  JLiae  \  '       " 

hare  had  this  siagular  ^nod  luck,  to  have  pro-  above.  /  below,  i  .      ■  * 

Jaced  a  great  fortune  without  bring  read  almost  I———  C        ^ 

^  anv  one.    Besides,  the  world  may  now  be        Any  number  of  lines  may  be  added  above  or  be*' 

^'d  the  pains  of  perusing  them,  since   M«  low;  thus  the  degrees  of  the  staff  are  increased  at 

vAlembert-has  taken  the  trduble  of  explaining  ta  pleasure. 

^public  the  system  of  the  fundamental  bass.        In  mnsic  for  keyed  Instraments,  when  a  staff  is 

the  oolv  useful  aind  intelligible  discovery  which  wanted  for  each  hand,  they  are  joined  together  by 

%e  fitid  in  Rameau*s  writings.    To  the^e  we  may  a  brace;  the  upper  staff  for  the  right  part,  and 

4dd  Rousseau  and  Dr.  SmhJi,  author  of  a  learned  the  lower  staff  for  the  left. 

end  mathematical  treatise,  intitled.  Harmonics,        When  more  than  two  staves  are  joined  together! 

or  The  Philosophy  of  MuMcal  Sounds;  Mr.  StiU  by  the  brace,  they  conUin  music  for  difierent 

liag6ecr,  author  <»  the  Principles  and  the  Power  voices,  or  iostsumenU,  to  be  performed  at  the 

«f  Hanneny,  or  An  Explicadun  of  Tarrioi*s  Syi-  same  time*    This  union  of  staves  is  caUed  the' 

tta?  Dr-  npQieb,  and  hit  noMe  pupil  the  lord  score. 
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Chap.  11.^''^  the  Clef. 

The  notes  of  music  are  Darned  from  the  first 
•even  letters  of  the  alphabet, 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G. 
When  the  melody,  or  tune,  exceeds  these  seTena 
the  same  scries  of  letters  must  be  repeated. 

A  clef  is  a  mark  representing  a  letter,  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  degrees,  and  is  always  situated  on  a 
line.    There  are  three  clefs : 

The  F.  The  C  The  G. 

"  n-   : 


In  old  French  nmie,  the  O  6Wf  it 
first  line,  and  called  the  high  treblBt 


Chap.  IIL^^fka  N&Ui, 


'#tttht 


These  are  commonly  called  the  base,  the  tenor, 
and  the  treble. 

The  sounds  of  music  are  distinguished  by  their 
difference  in  respect  of  pitch,  and  divided  into 
high  and  lour :  the  high  sounds  are  placed  in  a 
staff  with  the  G  clef,  and  called  treble ;  the  low 
sounds  are  placed  ia  a  staff  witlf  the  F  clef,  and 
called  base. 

The  upper  sounds  of  the  base,  and  the  lower 
ones  of  treble,  are  also  called  tenor,  and  some- 
times placed  in  a  staff  with  the  C  clef. 

These  three  clefs  are  five  degrees  distant  from 
each  other ;  the  C  or  tenor  clef,  being  the  note 
where  the  base  ends  and  the  treble  begins.  The 
G  or  treble  clef/  k  ^ve  degrees  above ;  and  the  F 
or  base,  is  five  degrees  below,  both  inclusive. 


m 


I 


i 
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fgabcdefg 
All  the  degrees  of  the  staff  depend  upon  the 
clef;  and  consequently  take  their  names  from  that 
line  on  which  the  clef  is  placed.  It  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  these  clefs  are  representa- 
tives of  the  letters,  f  c  and  g. 

The  G  clef  must  turn  on  the  second  line  of  the 

staff;  all  the  notes  on  that  line  are  called  g  ;  the 
other  degrees  take  their  names  from  that,  as  the 
clef  line. 

The  F  clef  must  be  placed  on  the  fourth  line  of 
the  staff,  so  that  the  two  dots  are  in  the  third  and 
fourth  spaces :  all  the  notes  on  that  line  are  called 
f ;  the  other  degrees  take  their  names  from  that, 
as  the  clef  line. 

When  the  C  clef  is  placed  so  that  the  two  cross 
strokes  eocluse  the  middle  line,  it  is  called  the 
counter  tenor,  or  viola  clef. 

The  counter  tenor  clef  is  n^ed  for  the  high 
Toices  of  men  in  vocal  music,  and  for  the  viola  or 
tenor  vkilin  in  instrumental  pieces. 

When  the  C  clef  is  placed  so  that  the  two  cross 
strokes  enclose  the  fourth  line,  it  is  called  the 
tenor  clef. 

The  tenor  clef  is  used  for  the  middle  voices  of 
inen>  and  for  the  violoncello  or  base  violin,  in  in- 
strumental music,  when  tlie  passage  ascends  above 
the  base  staff. 

When  the  C  clef  is  placed  so  that  the  two  cross 
strokes  enclose  the  lowest  line,  it  is  called  the 
soprano,  or  canto  clef. 

The  soprano  clef  is  used  for  the  voices  of  fe- 
males and  children.  In  Italy  and  Germany,  no 
other  clef  is  in  general  use  for  the  harpsichord  ; 
the  G  clef  bein^  reserved  for  the  violin,  flute,  &c. 

In  old  vocal  music,  the  C  clef  is  placed  on  the 
second  line,  and  called  the  mezzo  soprano. 

In  old  church  mu^ic,  the  F  clef  is  placed  on  the 
tfaixd  line,  ^ad  ctUed  the  bsiitODO. 


OffwitM  M  gawrsL— The  notes  of 
sent  sounds,  with  their  dillerence  of  pitch* 
deration  in  time.    These  two  qoelities  src  called 
the  tune  and  time  of  notes. 

When  to  any  series  of  the  seven  letters  the 
eighth  is  added,  the  whole  number  is  tcsioed  aa 
octaves  and  the  word  is  lireqaentiy  used  to  ezpia* 
the  two  extreme  notes  of  the  series,  tbe  first  aai 
the  eighth. 

That  scries  of  the  seven  letteis  wbicb  begins 
and  ends  with  C,  ascending  or  desoeodiD^,  bme^ 
satisfactory  to  the  ear. 

cdefgabc 

On  keyed  instruments,  these  notes  ere  per- 
formed by  striking  the  long  keys,  wbooe  Bomes  art 
known  by  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  short 
keys,  which  are  generally  black; 

The  black  keys  are  placed  in  altcnimte  dirisiOBS 
of  two  and  three,  throughout  the  key-board;  sad, 
as  the  long  key  between  the  two  short  ones  is  al- 
ways O,  the  other  six  letters  may  be  rewlily  feovd 
from  that ;  £  being  the  next  long  key  towards  the 
right  hand  J  C  the  next  towards  the  lel^  Ac.  Ac. 

The  C  nearest  the  middle  of  the  instravitnt  is 
the  tenor  clef  note ;  the  next  6  towards  tha  lif^t, 
is  the  treble  clef  notCj  and  the  nearest  F  towards 
the  left,  is  the  base  clef  note. 

To  distinguish  the  diflerent  notes  of  ttie  nne 
letter  from  each  other,  the  Germans  have  adopted 
a  literal  notation,  called  their  tablatore^  wbick, 
from  its  ingenuity  and  utility,  deserves  to  be 
universally  known  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  lowest  series  of  seven  notes,  which 
both  the  divisions  of  short  keys  in  the  key-betid 
(beginning  with  the  two),  is  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans the  great  octave,  being  expressed  bj  capital 
letters;  thus. 


C    D    B 


F    G  A  B 


.  The  next  series  of  seven  notes  isoaUed  the 
octave,  expressed  with  small  letters ;  thns. 


c    d    e    f    g   a    b 

The  next  scries  commences  with  the  C  clef  sole, 
including  the  G  clef;  and  being  expressed  by  a 
small  stroke  over  each  letter,  is  called  the  onct« 
marked  octave. 

c    d    e    f    g   «    b 

The  last  series  in  general  use  it  called  tbt  tvie^ 
marked  octave. 

c    d    e    f    g     a     b 

The  few  notes  below  the  great  octave  fe  wiksi 
with  double  capitals^  and  called  coiitnil9Mi»  Thoic 
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tke  trdUe  foflD  ttiollier  Mriti»  called  the 
tfarice  aurked  octmre. 

Auf  unincBl  exunple,  in  which  all  the  notes 
are  ik  eqnal  length*  may  be  expressed  by  this 
faMatnic,  vitfaoot  the  assistance  of  the  staff  or 
of  the  del     Aeroiding  u>  this  nolatioii  we  may 


The  P  clef  note  is  the  small  f. 

The  C  clef  note  i«  the  ooce  marked  c. 

The  G  clef  note  it  the  onc^marked  g. 
la  vocal  ninsic  these  notes  are  sung  with  the 
syUaUef  introdnccd,  about  the  year  1022,  by 
G«i*>;  «fy  re,  mip/a^  tol,  ia  ;  called  by  his  followers 
the  hexacbord. 

The  French  retain  the  original  six^  with  the  ad- 
ditioa  of  si  for  the  sereath. 

Hi,  re,  mi,  fa,  so/,  h,  a,  ut. 
cde      fgabc 
The  ItalianBy  for  the  sake  of  a  softer  prouuncia- 
tisBy  have  changed  the  «l  into  th. 

de,  re^  mi^fa,  tol^la,  u^do. 
The  general  scale  of  notes  was  formerly  called 
tke  gaamnt,  from    the  Greek  letter   gamma, 
phnrd  on  the  lowest  line  of  the  base  staff,  or  great 
C  of  the  Geraian  tahlature. 

CfAe  tmme  o^aotei.— The  tune  of  notes  depends 
upon  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  upon  the 
between  them.    The  intervals  between 
egrees   of  the  scale  are  unequal;  and,  as 
we  neniiy  twice  the  distance  of  others*  the 
i,  nnd  semitone^  are  employed  to  express 


Those  notes  which  on  the  key-board  are  not 
by  a  short  key,  are  said  to  be  distant 
th  other  one  semitone ;  those  which  hare 
a  short  key  inserted  between  them,  are  distant 
two  semitones,  or  one  tone.  Thus,  the  distances 
hctJnen  BC  and  between  EF,  are  semitones;  and 
those  between  CD,  DE,  FG,  GA,  and  AB,  are 
^hetefore*  every  series  of  the  eight  regular 
or  of  the  octave,  contains  five  tones  and 


This  series  of  soiinds,  whioh  is  performed  on  the 
oigauy  5tc.  with  the  long  keys*  is  called  the  na« 
tural  scale,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  em- 
ploys the  short  keys  intermixed  with  the  others, 
called  the  chromatic,  or  artificial. 

In  the  vocal  scale  of  the  solfeggio,  the  place  of 
the  seiqitone  is  ascertained  by  the  syllables  mi  fa 
and  si  do  g  between  all  the  others  is  the  distance  of 
a  tone. 

As  the  whole  doctrine  of  melody,  or  the  tune  of 
notes,  most  depend  on  a  right  conception  of  the 
two  semitones,  and  their  places  in  the  ocale,  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  every  musical  student. 

Of  the  Umi  of  notes. — The  duration  of  a  note,  with 
respect  to  time,  is  known  by  its  particular  form  ; 
and  the  distinction  between  notes  in  this  respect  * 
is  shown  by  making  them  white  or  black,  and  by 
the  stem  and  the  hook^ 

The  three  principal  notes  are,  the  minim,  the 
crotchet,  and  the  quarer. 

The  minim  is  a  white  note  with  a  stem, 
made  thus, 

and  is  as  long  as  two  crotchets,  or  four 
quavers. 

The  crotchet  is  a  black  note  with 
stem,  made  thus, 
and  is  as  long  as  two  quavers. 

The  quaver  is  a  black  note  with  a  stem  ;^ 
and  a  hook,  made  thusi, 
and  may  be  divided  into  semiquavers,  or 
four  demisemtquavers. 

The  proportions  of  these  three  principal  notes 
to  each  other  are  therefore  as  uuder. 


The  gtentest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mis- 
wndet  stand  the  words  note  and  tone.  A  note  is 
the  4oond  which  is  heard,  or  the  mark  which  re- 
presents It  on  the  staff;  but  a  tone  is  the  distance 
between  two  notes,  which  are  called  by  the  names 
of  two  adjoining  letters,  and  separated  by  one 
single  key  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  the  distance 
Urotn  A  to  B  is  a  tone;  and  therefore  A  is  a  tone 
lower  than  B,  and  B  a  tone  higher  than  A. 

TIm  same  observation  must  be  applied  to  the 
atmiUmm,  which  are  sometimes  called,  though 
iaptoperiy,  half  notes.  The  distance  from  B  to 
C  is  n  semitone ;  therefore  B  is  a  semitone  lower 
than  C,  and  C  is  a  semitone  higher  than  B. 

By  comparing  the  stounds  C  D  E  F  with  the 
ioOofring  sounds  G  A  B  C,  we  find  that  the  dis- 
tances fl?  both  these  fourths  consist  exactly  of  two 
tenca  and  a  semitone;  therefore  any  tune^  formed 
by  one,  will  be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  other. 
These  two  fourths,  taken  in  succession,  form  a 
aeale,  of  which  the  chief  sound  being  C,  is  from 
thrnm  called  the  key  note.  The  descending  series 
of  this  scale  corresponds  with  the  common  tune 
efet^beUs. 

The  effect  of  these  notes  to  the  ear  depends 
■pott  the  position  of  the  semitones.  This  may 
be  easily  perceived  by  pUying  eight  notes,  from 
d,  or  e,  or  any  part  of  the  scale,  which  will  not 
produce  the  same  melody. 

9m,  if  the.saaeJetters,  in  any  octave  higher  or 
lavcr,  act  takcD,  tfai  mow  taat  will  ha  heard. 


One       Two  Four 

Minim.  Crotchets.    Quavers. 

When  the  quaver  is  divided  into  smaller  por« 
tions,  the  two  following  notes  are  employed : 

The  semiquaver,  which  is  made  like 
the  quaver,  but  with  two  hooks, 
being  half  the  length  of  the  quaver ;  and 
the  demisemiqoaver,  which  has  three 
hooks, 

being   one  quarter  the  length  of  the 
quaver. 

In  slow  music,  especially  that  in  the  church 
style,  two  longer  notes  are  used;  the  semibreve 
and  the  breve. 

The  semibreve  is  a  round  white  note,  , 

without  a  stem,  g     ■ 

and  is  as  long  as  two  minimsi  or  four        ■  ■* 
crotchets. 


The  breve  is  a  square  white  note, 


and  is  as  long  as  two  semibreves,  four  minims,  or 
eight  crotchets. 

Those  notes  which  are  made  with  hooks  may  be 
grouped  together  by  two,  three,  or  faur,  3iow 
Thusx 

Quavers. 
Detached .  G  roug^. 


Semiquavers. 
Detached.  Grouped. 


MUSI 


^flrii  netBod  it  not  onlf  convenient  in  writing, 

tut  assists  the  eye  in  ascertaining  Ibe  proper* 

*  tioa  of  the  notes,  and  is  of  particalar  use  in  vocal 

'  music,  to  distinguish  the  notes  which  are  to  be 

aung  to  each  syllable. 

Bvery  musical  piece  is  divided  into  equal  por- 
tions of  time,  called  measures.  These  are  ascer« 
tained  by  straight  lines,  called  bars,  drawn  down 
the  staff.  All  the  notesi  therefore,  contained  be* 
tween  two  bars,  constitute  one  measure.  The  use 
ef  bars  it  not  to  be  traced  higher  than  the  time 
when  the  English  translation  of  Adrian  le  Roy'k 
book  on  the  taUatore  was  published,  vis.  the  ymx 
1574  \  and  it  was  some  time  after  that  before  the 
use  of  bars  became  general.  To  come  nearer 
^0  the  point,  Barnard^  cathedral  music,  printed 
in  1641,  is  without  bars  j  but  bars  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  Ayres  and  Dialogues  of  Henry 
Lawes  published  In  1653;  from  whence  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  we  owe  to  Lawes  this  improve- 
ment in  music 

Bvery  measure  must  contain  a  certain  number 
jof  notes,  according  to  the  time  marked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement.  Thus  in  common 
time,  each  measure  indiMles  a  semibrevci  or  its 
walne  in  minims,  crotchets,  or  quavers,  inter* 
Mixed  as  the  melody  requires.  The  exact  length 
of  the  measure  is  known  by  regolarly  dividing  the 
time  into  equal  portions^  whether  the  notes  them- 
•elves  Btt  long  or  short ;  as  every  measure  most 
^  precisely  equal  in  time,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  movement. 

There  are  two  chief  species  of  time,  common 
•r  equal—and  triple  or  unequal  time.  In  the  first, 
we  count  two,  fovr,  or  eight  in  every  measure  ; 
in  the  last  we  count  three,  or  six. 

I.  Common  or  equal  time,  cootains  one  semi* 
breve,  two  minims,  four  crotchets,  eight  quavers, 
or  their  value,  in  every  measure.  This  time  is 
Jknown  by  a  semicircle  placed  at  the  banning  of 
the  sUfl;  after  the  clef,  thus : 

THandel  t  *'  See  the  conquering'*). 


called  half  tixia,  beis^the  divisbn  of  «te  serii^ 
breve* 

(German  Hymn,  Pleyel)< 


<lihMJflrJ|<)l 


3  Three 
f  Minims 
6  Six 

4  Crotchets 


3  Three 
8  Quavers 
9  Nine 
16  Semiquaveifl 


The  most  usual  measures  expressed  by  figures 

{>laced  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff",  are  the  foU 
owing : 

Of  these  figures,  the  upper  one  shews  how  many 
parts  are  contained  m  the  measure;  and  the 
lower  one  represents  a  word,  showing  how  many 
of  these  notes  constitute  a  semibreve.  8,  signifies 
minims  j  4,  crotchets  ;  8,  quavers,  5cc. ;  as  in  the 
following  table : 

3  Three 

4  Crotchets 
6  Six 
8  Quavers 

j  12  Twelve' 
I   8  Gluavera 
When  it  is  necessary  to  lengthen  a  note  by  half 
its  value,  a  dot  is  placed  after  it.    Thus,  a  dotted 
minim  is  as  long  as  a  m'mim  and  a  crotchet,  or  as 
three  crotchets. 

A  dqtted  crotchet  is  as  long  as  a  crotchet  and 
a  quaver,  or  as  three  quavers. 

II.  Triple,  or  unequal  time^— Of  this  time  there 
are  three  different  species  in  use ;  namely, 
1.  Three  minims,    1 
9.  Three  crotchets,  >  in  a  measure. 
3.  Three  quavers,    j 
1.  One  dotted  semibreve,  or  three  minims,  la 
every  measore;  thus, 

(Handel's  Italian  songs,  No.  64,  «  Verdi  prati-* 

Alcina"). 


■JJij^ijJJji^i 


2.  One  dotted  minim,  or  three  crotchets,  in 
every  measure. 

(H.  S.  I.  No.  66 :  «  Fell  rajre— SauD. 


The  barrod  semicircle  is  used  to  denote  a  quicker 
jnovement,  and  is  called  alia  breve ;  because  it  was 
ibrmerly  written  with  one  breve  in  a  measure^ 
iUius: 

(Osiaado  ^iblbons,  Dr.  Boyce,  V.  11.59;  '^  O  clap 

your  handi*')* 

This  is  now  more  commonly  written  with  one 
oemibreie  in  a  jneasure,  by  ttividing  those  of  the 
alia  breve  into  halres. 

(Handel.  **Saol,>'i  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  of  Handel's 
Works,  No.  112,  p.  36:  *'Our  fainting  courage*'}. 


^■JrJrifrirfrif^ 


3.  One  dotted  crotchet,  or  three  quavers,  u 
every  measure. 

(H«  S.  II.  128:  "  No,  let  the  guilty  tremble-^ 

Saul"). 


^4n|jj|jjj|"||'t|.l^ 


All  other   measures   are  marked  by  figures^ 

placed  one  over  the  other  at  the  commeooeuient 

of  the  sta& 

The  figure.  2  above  the  figure  4,  indicates  two 

''chetsyor  one  miniiiu  in  each  measve^  and  ia 


When  two  measures  of  three  crotchets,  or  of 
three  quavers,  are  united  in  one,  by  the  omission 
of  a  bar,  the  time  is  called  compound  common  ;•*« 
common,  because  every  measure  is  equally  di- 
vided; and  compound,  because  each  half  is  a 
single  measure  of  triple. 

111.  Compound  common  time  has  three  species, 
in  general  use: 

1.  Six  crotchets,     1 

2.  Six  quavers,       >  in  every  measure* 

3.  Twelve  quavers, ) 

When  two  measures  of  six  quavers  are  farther 
united  mto  one,  they  fona  a  double  oompouad  «f 
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tmhB  fmwm  ia  tteh  iiiiurty  wui  mv  equal  to 
four  measiues  of  tbroe  quaven*  The  ominioii 
if  the  ban  oiakoa  tome  difiaenoe  in  the  appeal^ 
aaoe  ol  the  mwic,  and  iDBuences  the  oomitiiigt  ao- 
coHiac  to  the  degree  of  qnickneta  ia  which  the 
piece  is  peifofmed.  But,  in  other  reepeetiy  the 
divinoa  it  the  raeatnre  has  no  power  of  altering 
the  real  oatore  of  the  time  or  tune ;  oor  can  the 
udi^  perceive  whether  the  triple  tame  perform* 
td  be  etpreased  by  the  figures 

8    S^8 

IV.  Compoand  triple  time  ia  formed  by  di- 
viding the  meaures  of  limple  triple  into  nine 
funt,  and  by  dotting  the  meaaure  note  of  the  ori- 
gina]  time.    Of  thi«  there  are  three  apeciea: 
'   1.  Three  mininu  divided  into  nine  croteheta. 

1  Three  croteheta  divided  into  nine  qnaven. 

3.  Three   qnavera   divided  into    nine  aemi« 


ftrong  partis  nd  th«  mucoented,  veali  pnrtt 
of -the  measure. 

(H.  S.  It.  No.  119:  •<  Praise  the  Lord— Esther**} • 

5== 


By  a  mere  change  of  notatioBy  the  advantage  is 
ftiaed  of  preaenting  the  simple  measures  clear  to 
the  eye,  vithont  the  incumbrance  of  a  dot  to  each 
niniai. 

(1)  Htne  qonverty  or  three  crotchet  time,  di- 
vided iDto  triplets. 

(H.S.IV.  Ko.  319t  **  Consider,  fond  shepherd— 
Acia  and  Oalatea*}. 


Tbeeoanumcement  of  thb  song,  and  the  other 
ptiti,  are  in  simple  triple;  thus. 


The  measures  of  triple  time  consist  of  three 
parts;  the  first  strong,  the  two  others  weak  ;  al* 
though  the  last  part  is  rather  strong,  in  compaii- 
son  or  the  middle  part. 

(H.  S.  III.  NO.S33:  <«  Up  the  dreadfiil  iteep?). 

P'jiJjJJlJrria 

S.W.S.       8.W.  s.       S.W.S.     S.W.S. 

In  slow  common  time  the  accents  are  more  fre- 
quent ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  same  proportioe 
on  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  quavery 
which  are  the  strong  ports,  while  the  second,  fottith» 
sixth,  and  eighth,  are  the  weak  parts. 

In  three  crotchet  time',  when  divided  int^ 
quavers*  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  quavers  are 
strong ;  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  weak* 

In  six  quaver  time,  the  first  and  fourth  quaven 
are  strong ;  the  others  weak. 

From  the  nature  of  accent  arises  the  necessity 
of  beginning  some  movements  with  only  part  of  a 
measure;  thus, 

(1.)  With  a  single  weak  part. 

(H.  S.ni.No.  169: «« The  smiling  dawn—Jephtha''}, 


s. 


(?)  Mine  semiquavers,  or  three  quaver  time, 

divided  iatotripleta. 

(H.  S.  II.  Md.  156 :  «  Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling 
choir-^ Acis  and  Oalatea**^ 

9 


(9.)  With  a  half  measure. 

(H.  8.  III.  No.  169:  **  Welcome  as  the  dieerltf 

day— Naphtha''). 


From  these  two  species  of  compoimd  time  (corn- 
Boo  tnd  triple;,  arise  various  kinds  of  mtzt  mea- 
■B^w,  which  are  in  some  parts  equally,  and  in 
oUiers  unequally  divided. 

The  triplets  of  common  time,  which  are  found 
in  the  p)aioe  of  each  crotchet  of  the  measure,  have 
■Moetiaies  the  figure  3  placed  over  them ;  but  are 
rotrallyknovn  by  being  grouped  together,  and  then 
'Bna  one  of  the  single  parts  of  the  whole  measure. 

^iie  tune  use  of  the  triplet  occurs  in  triple  time 
^vn  the  measure  note  is  divided  occasionally  into 
"^^  pens,  instead  of  two. 

Jlieie  ia  also  a  species  of  time,  call  quintuple, 
*bich  ooDUios  five  crotchets  in  a  bar;  but  it  is 
^^rj  KidoQ  used. 
"^^oi  considered  this  quintuple  proportion  at 

"Bfit  for  melody,  and  impossible  to  be  executed. 

Timehuihewu,  that  neither  of  these  judgmenti 

^  ^\  founded. 
Oftke  actmt  ^MoCefe— The  bars  of  music  are  not 

^•y  naefiii  for  dividing  the  movement  into  equal 

"1^*^  hot  also  for  shewing  the  notes  upon 

^^  tke  accent  is  to  he  laid. 

^^  Maanfin  of  commou  time  are  divided  into 

^' Perta;  of  these,  the  firat  and  third  are  ac- 

^*^>  the  leoond  and  fourth  unaccented.    In  the 

««<inioithiftticntiw  thn  accented  will  be  termed 


When  the  composer  intends  that  the  weak  part* 
of  the  measure  should  be  made  of  more  importance 
than  the  strong  parts,  auch  deviation  fh>m  the  re« 
gular  accent  will  be  termed  emphasis. 

The  Italian  words,  rwfonmtdo,  tfonatOf  or  their 
contractions,  rinf.  rf.  rfort.  tf»  are  often  used  to 
mark  the  emphasis,  and  sometimes  are  placed 
over  accented  notes.  * 

As  every  species  of  measure  may  be  subdivided 
by  accents,  according  to  the  degree  of  quickness 
in  which  it  is  peffbrmed ;  so  also  the  weak  parts 
of  every  measure  may  he  occasionally  made  em- 
phatic at  the  pleasure  of  the  composer. 

To  this  species  of  effect  may  be  referred  all 
syncopated  or  driving  notes,  which  begin  on  the 
weak,  and  end  on  llie  strong  part  of  the  measure* 

* 

Okep.  IV.'^Ofthe  Rettt, 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  movement,  silence  l^ 
required  for  one  or  more  parts  of  a  measure,  that 
silence  is  denoted  by  a  rest,  or  rests,  which  are 
counted  exactly  in  the  same  time  as  their  cor- 
responding notes  would  be,  if  performed. 

The  resu  of  the  white  notes  are  made  in  th0 
middle  of  the  staff';  thus, 

t=-t-M— I 

Rest  of  the  breve.  SemibrevOi  Minniu 


MUSIC. 


1*  The  breve  rest  extends  fnm  line  to  line^ 

8.  The  semibreve  rest  is  made  below  the  line. 
.  "3.  The  miDiid  rest  is  made  abu?e  the  line. 

The  semibreve  rest  is  also  used  in  triple  and 
eompoond  time,  to  express  the  silence  of  one 
whole  measure;  and  the  breve  rest  is  used  for  the 
siJeoce  of  two  measures. 

In  this  last  ioktance  the  figure  2  is  generally 
placed  over  the  rest;  thus. 


2 


^^=^-=¥=^ 


m 


The  rests  of  the  black  notes  are  made  thus. 


m 


1.  The  crotchet  rest  turns  to  the  right. 
S.  The  quaver  rest  turns  to  the  left. 

3.  The  semiquaver  rest  turns  to  the  left,  and 
lias  two  marks. 

4.  The  demisemiquaver  rest  has  three  marks, 
«od  tarns  te  the  left  also. 

As  the  rests  are  inserted  in  the  measures,  to 
fill  up  the  time  when  no  sounds  are  to  be  heard^ 
the  performer  should,  of  course,  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  termination  of  the  notes  which 
preoede  them. 

In  playing  keyed  instruments,  the  rests  are 
often  much  neglected:  and,  unless  the  player 
carefully  raises  the  finger  from  the  key  (but  not 
too  for)  at  the  exact  commencement  of  the  rest, 
the  intended  effect  is  destroyed. 

Indeed  Bach  remarks,  with  his  usual  judgment, 
that  to  form  a  clear,  pleasing,  and  expressive  per* 
former,  three  things  are  requisite: 

I.  To  play  correctly,  by  covering  every  note 
with  the  finger  before  it  is  struck  (When  possible), 
so  that,  in  the  most  difficult  passages,  the  motion 
of  the  hands  may  be  scarcely  perceived. 

5.  To  make  the  instrument  sing,  by  taking  one 
finger  off  the  key  at  the  instant  the  other  strikes 
the  following  note ;  and  by  never  playing  the  notes 
short  or  detached  except  when  expressly  marked. 

3.  To  play  with  expression  by  forcing  the 
finger  down  upon  the  key  (already  covered  and 
lightly  touched,)  according  to  the  accent  or  em- 
phasis. 

On  this  subject  see  also  dementi's  Introduction, 
p.  l3«  Dussek's  Instructions,  p.  8.  Hullmao-' 
del's  Principles,  p.  19. 

Chap,  V^^Oftht  Sharps,  Flalt,  ^e. 

In  explaining  the  tune  of  notes,  the  two  dif- 
forent  intervals  of  tone  and  semitone  have  been 
noticed.  Every  tone  in  the'  natural  scale,  is  dt- 
Tided  into  two  semitones,  by  an  intermediate 
sound.  This  sound  is  produced,  upon  key^  in- 
struments, by  striking  the  short  key  inserted  be- 
tween two  long  ones,  which  are  consequently 
tones  to  each  other. 

or  the  Maf^.— When  the  short  key  is  to  be 
played,  instead  of  the  natural  note  below  it  (on 
the  left),  then  the  same  letter  is  used,  with  the 
additional  term  sharp. 

Thus,  to  make  another  fourth,  similar  to  the 
upper  one  of  C,  with  two  tones  and  a  semitone,  and 
placed  immediately  above  it,  at  the  distance  of  a 
tone;  the  F  natural  must  be  omitted,  and  the 
7  sharp  taken  in  its  stead. 


The  eharteter  placed  before  P  is  called  a  sharp. 

These  two  fourths  united,  form  a  new  scale,  of 
which  O  is  the  key  note,  exactly  similar  to  C,but 
fne  degrees  higher.  Its  descending  series  proves, 
by  the  melody,  that  the  tones  and  semitones  are 
between  the  same  degrees  of  the  seale. 

(<.rTrrirJiig. 

As  the  scale  of  G  is  made  complete  by  this  al- 
teration of  the  F  alone,  F  is  reckoned  the  first  sharps 
.  For  a  similar  reason  (that  of  forming  a  new 
fourth  above  the  upper  one  of  O  scale),  C  is  termed 
the  second  sharp.  Thus  the  series  of  sharps  as- 
cends by  fifths;  which,  in  respect  of  the  letter^ 
u  the  same  as  descending  by  fourths* 

F   C    G    D    A 
18    3    4    5 

These  sharps  are  performed,  on  keyed  instru- 
ments, with  the  five  short  keys  above  ;  that  is,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  lone  ones :  the  division  of 
two  consists  of  C  sharp  and  D  sharp ;  the  remain- 
ing three  are  F  sharp,  G  sharp,  and  A  sharp. 

But,  since  there  are  no  short  keys  between  E 
and  F,  nor  between  B  and  C,  which  are  only  semi- 
tones to  each  other,  F  natural  is  employed  to  ex- 
press E  sharp,  and  C  natural  to  express  B  sharp. 

When  these  notes,  E  and  B,  become  sharpen*^, 
their  own  long  keys  are  never  used ;  and,  by  their 
introduction,  the  series  of  sharps  is  extended  to 
all  the  seven  notes. 

F   C    G    D    A    E    B 
12    3    4    5     6    7 

OftheJlaU.'^'When  the  short  key  is  to  be  plsy- 
ed,  instead  of  the  natural  note  above  it/ (on  the 
right),  then  the  same  letter  is  used,  with  the  ad- 
dltionikl  term  flat. 

Thus  to  make  another  fourth  similar  to  the 
lower  one  of  C,  with  a  semitone  and  two  tones, 
placed  also  below  it  (extending  to  the  left),  at  the 
distance  of  a  tone,  the  B  natural  must  be  omitted, 
and  the  B  flat  Uken  in  iU  stead. 


iO'j'i'^iri'rn 


The  character  placed  before  B  is  called  a  flat. 

These  two  fourths  united,  form  a  new  scale,  of 
which  F  is  the  key  note ;  exactly  similar  to  C,  but 
five  degrees  lower.  Its  descending  series  provesf 
by  the  melody,  that  the  tones  and  semitones  are 
between  the  same  degrees  of  the  scale. 


(^■n'pi'i'j'ij.ii 


ii  iniiiijn 


As  the  scale  of  F  is  made  complete  by  this  al- 
teration of  B  alone,  B  is  reckoned  the  first  flat.  For 
a  similar  reason  (that  of  forming  a  new  fourth  be- 
low the  lower  one  of  the  F  scale)  E  is  termed  the 
second  flat.  Tlius  the  series  of  flats  ascends  by 
fotgrths,  which  in  respect  to  the  letters,  is  the 
same  as  descending  by  fifths. 

B   £    A    D   G 
18    3    4    5 

These  flats  are  performed,  on  keyed  instni^ 
ments,  with  the  five  short  keys  below ;  that  is, 
on  the  left  of  the  long  ones :  the  cKviston  of  two 
consists  of  E  fiat  and  D  flat;  and  the  other  three 
are  B  flat,  A  flat,  and  G  flati  For  the  reason 
given  concerning  the  sharps,  B  natural  is  employed 
to  express  C  flat,  and  E  natural  is  employed  to 
express  F  flat.  Thus  the  whole  aeries  of  serea 
flats' is  completed. 
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«  S  A   D  O  €   F 

•      19    3    4    5    6     7 
TUt  wricB  is  exactly  the  revene  of  that  ghren 
vftbesliaTpt. 

It  oMMt  be  leoeltected,  tkat  every  one  of  the 
fboit  keys  has  two  dlfSsreiit  letters  for  its  name^ 
aceofdin;  to  the  natofai  aote  for  which  it  is 
cnployed* 

TbUi  the  nidldle  Icey  of  the  three  short  ones 
is  eqeaily  used  «s  the  third  sharp  io  the  place  of 
G  aataral  below  it,  and  as  the  third  6at  in  the 
place  of  A  aataial  ahoTC  it. 

Wheo  any  nnmber  of  sharps  or  iiats  are  placed 
after  the  dd^  at  the  bcginoing  of  the  staff,  they 
aflect  all  the  notea  of  the  same  letter  in  every 
oetare  throa^hoat  the  moreaent,  and  are  termed 
the  sifnaftore. 

Those  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, IB  addition  to  the  others,  are  termed  acci- 
denlal,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
ninatnre,  which  ate  essential  to  the  scale  of  the 
original  key  note. 

The  accidental  flats  and  sharps  only  affect  the 
notes  which  they  immediately  precede,  and  those 
«f  the  same  letter  which  follow  them  in  the  same 
HKasore ;  hut,  if  one  measure  ends,  and  the  next 
hei^BSy  with  the  same  note,  the  accidental  cha-> 
ncter  which  alters  the  first  note,  is  understood  to 
afiect  the  second. 

Offktncluraf* — ^Wben  any  note,  which  has  been 
elentsd  \j  a  sharpy  or  depressed  by  a  flat,  is  to 
be  rertofeil  to  its  original  place,  the  character 
esJfeds  natural  is  employed;  which  lowers  the 
jbsipeaed  note,  or  raises  the  flattened  note: 
tfaasy 


general  use)  are  played  with  the  two  long  keys 
which  are  enclosed  by  F  sharp  and  B  flat. 

Ckap^  VL'-^OfGraett^  Ckaraetert,  Marktqfexfres* 
tionf  wui  jtbbrniaiioRs. 

Of  graces, — ^The  principal  graces  of  melody  are^ 
the  appoggiatora,  the  shake,  the  turn,  and  the 
beat ;  with  the  mordent,  beat,  slide,  and  spring, 
peculiar  to  the  Germans.  The  chief  ornaments  of 
harmony  are,  the  arpeggio,  tremando,  &c. 

I.  The  appoggiatura(vorsohlag)  is  a  small  note 
placed  before  a  large  one  of-longcr  duFatioii>  from 
which  it  generally  borrows  half  the  value,  and  al* 
ways  occurs  on  the  strong  part  of  the  measure. 
The  appoKgiatuia,  as  written. 


i 


As  performed. 


E 


When  a  small  note  follows  a  larger  one,  and 
depends  upon  that  for  its  time,  the  name  of  after- 
note  (nacbschlag)  will  be  used  in  this  work,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  appoggiatura.  * 

This  grace  always  occurs  on  the  weak  part  of 
the  measure. 

II.  The  shake  ^triller)  consists  of  a  quick  alter* 
nate  repetition  of  the  uote  above,  with  that  over 
which  the  mark  is  placed ;  and  commonly  ends 
with  a  turp  from  the  note  below.  It  is  usually 
denoted  thus : 

Written.'  Performed. 


tr 


V'  ■■    -       ■■     I     -       ■       !■    i      I  In  this  examol 


The  natural,  although  a  very  ancient  character, 
was  not  used  by  Morley,  Simpson,  or  Playford. 
Tliey  always  employ  the  flat  to  take  away  the 
diarp,  and  the  sharp  to  take  away  the  flat,  in  the 
ttme  manner  as  we  now  use  the  natural. 

The  natural,  although  evidently  an  accidental 
chsracter,  and  a  more  general  expression  for  the 
tso  others  (the  sharp  and  the  flat),  is  sometimes 
pisoed  essentiaily  at  the  beginning  of  a  strain, 
vhen  a  former  part  of  the  same  movement  has 
W  a  sharp  or  flat  in  its  signature.  (See  Steibelt's 
lOBstas,  Op.  37,  Turkish  Rondo,  p.  10.)  Ac- 
cording to  its  power,  therefore,  of  raising  or  lower- 
ing any  oole  of  the  scale,  the  natural  must  be  al- 
^yi  considered  at  representing  a  sharp  or  a 
flat 

After  an  the  notes  of  music  have  been  made 
i^rp,  the  same  series  of  letters  begins  oymin,  and 
F,  l>eiDg  the  first,  takes  the  name  of  F  double 
ibarp.  It  is  performed,  on  keyed  instruments, 
by  strikiog  the  long  key  G  natural ;  which  is  not, 
W)vef  er,  to  be  reckoned  then  as  a  tone  from  F 
natnial,  being  pUiced  on  the  same  degree  as  F, 
and  also  consisting  of  two  chromatic  (or  minor) 
Kmitoocs. 

Intbe  same  manner,  after  all  the  seven  notes  of 
music  have  been  made  flat,  the  same  series  of 
letterf  begins  again  with  B;  and  that,  being  the 
iirit,  takes  the  name  of  B  double  flat. 

h  is  performed  by  striking  the  long  key  A  na* 
taral  tvo  chromatic  semitones  lower.  It  is  worthy 
notice,  that,  as  the  first  sharp  is  the  lowest,  and 
the  first  flat  Hie  highest  of  the  three  short  keys 
wbich  sre  near  to  each  other;  so  the  first  double 
tbaip,  uA  the  first  doohle  flat  (the  only  two  ia 


In  this  example  the  upper  note  is  accented: 
there  are,  however,  instances  in  which  the  com* 
poser  seems  to  have  designed  that  the  lower  note, 
or  that  over  which  the  shake  is  placed,  should  bo  ^ 
accented. 

A  series  of  continued  shakes,  on  notes  rising  or 
falling  by  degrees,  is  calledby  the  Germans  triller 
kette,  and  by  the  Italians  catena  di  trilli,  both 
signifying  a  chain  of  shakes. 

The  passing  shake  (praell  triller)  is  expressed  in 
Germany  by  a  particular  character;  and  its  de- 
finition varies  with  different  masters,  and  in  dif- 
ferent passages.  The  explauation  of  Dr.  Arnold 
(Op.  XII.  p.  38.)  is  therefore  given  here>  with  the 
mark  be  adopted  for  it. 

Written,  Performed. 


^       ^ 


III.  The  turn  (doppelscblag)  employs  the  note 
above  and  that  below,  in  tlie  following  manner: 
Written.  Performed. 


r^'ri 


Tluis,       or  thus.      ^        Thus,       or  thus. 

The  inverted  turn  begins  from  the  note  below. 

(Dr.  Arnold,  Op.  XIL  p.  38), 

Written.  Performed. 

s 
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IV.  Tbe  beat  it  the  iwcne  of  the  shake  (hot 
#iUKMit  the  tum),  and  made  generally  at  the 
^ftancc  of  the  lemitooe  below;  therefore  all  the 
aataral  notei,  eiceptiog  C  aod  F,  require  the  note 
below  them  to  be  aocidentally  ibarpencd  for  the 
beat. 

Written.  Fnformed. 


m 


4  * 


•^  ri  r^  i  ■"•■■■J 


In  aoQie  catei  of  regular  ascent,  it  is  leeom- 
■lended  not  to  make  the  beat  with  the  semitone, 
unless  particolarly  marked.    (See  dementi,  p. 

In  the  half  beat  (Kosammenfchlag)  the  inferior 
note  Is  struck  only  oncet  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  principal  note,'  but  is  immediately  quitted. 
This  is  frequently  used  upon  the  organ>  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  base.  It  may  be  written  by  a  small 
note,  like  a  short  appoggiatura,  and  is  very  si- 
milar to  the  acciaccatora  of  the  Italians. 

^;?  J'  I JJJ]  ij^ 

V.  The  German  mordent  (beisser)  Is  a  speciea 
#f  beat,  commencing  with  the  note  itself,  and  is 
aither  long  or  short  j  thus, 

I/mg.  Short* 


VI.  The  German  beat  (anschlag)  consists  of 
taro  small  notes,  which  form  a  skip,  and  descends 
one  degree  upon  the  principal  note. 

Written.  Performed. 


VII.  Tbe  German  slide  (schleiffer)  consists  of 
Itro  small  notes, which  move  by  degrees;  thus. 

Written. 


PtT^'orif.ed. 


VIlLThe  German  vpring  (schneiler)  consists  of 
two  small  notes,  like  the  lulian  mordente,  but 
rery  distinct;  thus, 

Written.  Performed. 


t     I  M 

IP  I  r  I  tn 


I 


? 


1.  When  a  watbgline  is  pltt^ed  ^ertiealljr  be- 
fore the  chord,  the  notes  are  played  nncceaaiTely, 
from  the  lowest  ascendiiig  to  tbe  bighcit,  and  re* 
tained  down  the  foil  time  of  the  chord. 

%  When  aooblique  Knepaases  thiongbtbe  choid, 
it  is  played  as  before,  with  the  additioo  of  • 
notewbers  tbe  oblique  line  is  plaeed;  but  tliia 
added  note  is  not  to  be  kept  dowo. 

Of  Hbt  cWaeterr^— Characters  vaed  id  vosie 
which  do  not  form  a  part  of  any  fmrtlciilar  class^ 
like  tbe  clefs,  notes^  vests,  sharps,  flata,  naturmls, 
or  graces,  are  the  tye  or  ligatore,  thm  pouae,  the  r^ 
peat,  tbe  direct,  the  single  bar,  and  th«  double  bar. 
But,  as  tbe  tye  is  similar  In  torm  to  the  slur,  it 
will  be  classed  among  the  marks  of  cxprasaioo  is. 
the  next  section. 

The  pause  (  A  )  is  placed  over  a  note,  to  signify 
that  the  regular  laaw  of  the  moremoit  ia  to  be  de. 
layed,  and  a  long  continuance  of  the  aouad  owde 
on  that  part  of  the  measure. 

If  the  pause  is  placed  over  a  rest,  then  a  stop  of 
considerable  length  is  made;  and  iba  part  mast  bo 
silent 

Tbe  same  character  is  employed  in  thooe  aooga 
of  Handel,  Uasse,  Vinci,  Itc.  which  have  a  second 
part,  and  are  marked  da  capo,  to  shew  tbe  note 
upon  which  the  piece  is  finally  to  terminate  ;  but 
it  is  not  always  followed  by  tbe  double  bar. 

Tbe  repeat  (  S^  )  is  a  sign  employed  to  shew  the 

place  to  which  the  performer  must  retnm  to  repeat 
the  passage.  It  is  usually  found  in  rondos  and  da 
capo  airs ;  and  it  marks  that  place,  in  the  first 
strain,  where  the  repetition  is  to  commence.  This 
mark  is  called  in  Italian,  segno,  or  the  sign. 

Tbe  direct  (ja£)  is  a  sign  employed  at  the  end  of 
the  stair,  to  shew  upon  what  degree  the  first  ooce 
of  the  following  staff  is  placed. 

When  the  inner  sides  of  two  bars  are  dotted,  all 
the  measures  between  them  are  to  he  repeated. 
See  an  in»taooe  of  this  kind  of  repetition,  (H.  S» 
I.  No.  68 1  «*  Sin  not,  O  King— Saul"). 

Tbe  word  bis  (twice)  is  sometimes  placed  over 
passages  of  this  kind,  whether  .the  bars  are  or  are 
not  dotted. 

The  double  bar  is  placed  always  at  the  end  of 
a  movemeut,  and  is  sometimes  used  at  other  parts, 
to  shew  the  rhetorical  termination  of  a  strain.^ 

It  the  double  bar  is  dotted  on  one  or  both  sides^ 
all  the  measures  on  the  same  side  with  the  dots 
are  to  be  repeated  from  the  beginning,  or  from  the 
antecedent  double  bar. 

When  the  rhetorical  termination  of  a  strain 
does  not  coincide  with  the  grammatical  accent,  the 
double  bar  is  then  totally  distinct  from  the  single 
bar,  and  tbe  measures  are  only  reckoned  between 
the  single  bars,  altboagh  the  double'  bar  may  in* 
terrene. 

(H.  S.  V.  No.  374:  **  Above  Measure— Semele*'). 


To  these  graces  of  melody,  may  be  added  those 
of  harmony ;  the  tremolo  ( bebung),  or  reiteration 
of  one  note  of  the  chonl ;  the  tremsndo,  or  gene- 
ral shake  of  the  whole  chord;  an  J  the  arpeggio 
(brechung)»  or  imitation  of  the  haip,  by  striking 
the  notes  of  the  chord  in  quick  and  repeated  sue* 
cession. 

Clement!  (Introdoction,  p.  9),  has  given  an  ex* 
planation  of  two  difierent  characters  used  for  a 
chord  (or  combination  of  several  sonodf  struck  to* 

-^her),  upon  keyed  instraments. 


This  double  bar  does  not  aflect  the  measure' 
in  which  it  is  placed,  but  tbe  time  is  kept  ex*- 
actly  as  if  it  were  not  inserted. 

As  it  appeari,  from  the  preceding  observe* 
tions,  that  the  double  bar  is  very  difierent  and  dis-^ 
tinct  from  the  sint^le  bar,  the  grammatical  use  of 
the  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  rheto* 
rical  employment  of  the  former. 

If  every  piece  of  music  coded  with  a  compl^b* 
measure,  and  if  the  necessity  of  commencing  with 
fhigle  tiaM  did  aot  soaratimet  exiat,  thAdonbM^ 
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I«r  iblitfat  be  fieglected  ;  bat,  at  k  is  important  to 
mark  the  terffliaation  of  those  Mraius  which  have 
Hmr  l8>t  Dicaaurtfs  iiM-oinplete,  this  chdidct^r  it 
adopted,  and  the  doable  bar  bears  the  same  rela- 
tioQ  to  the  ttraio  as  the  single  bar  due's  to  the 
neaAire. 

Every  measure  contains  a  certain  number  of 
notes  vhirh  are  terminated  by  the  sin^Je.bar; 
and  eveiy  strain  incliides  a  r«^rtaiu  number  of  mea- 
•urfs  which  are  tennioftted  by  the  doubie  bar* 

The  chief  marks  ofetpreuum  are,  the  slur,  and 
ihe  dash  or  pfoiut ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  tye, 
4r  UgaiOre. 

Tbe  tye  is  an  »rch  drawn  over  two  notes  on  the 
aaoK  deicrec',  uniting  them  into  one.  Upon  keyed 
isstraaicnt*,  the  tirst  only  is  struck ;  but  tbe  finger 
is  kept  Uovo  daring  the  time  of  btith. 

Tbe  tye  is  also  used  to  oxpresa  those  syncopated 
totes  which,  in  tbe  ancient  music,  were  divided 
by  the  bar. 

The  slur  is  a  aimilar  arch,  drawn  over  two  or 
noTv  notes,  upon  different  degrees,  and  signifies 
tbat  all  the  notes  are  to  be  played  as  smoothly 
tad  as  much  uuited  as  possible.  In  voc^l  muiiic, 
it  is  placed  over  or  under  all  the  notes  which  are 
to  be  sang  to  tbe  same  syllable. 

Wben  the  slor  is  placed  only  over  two  notes, 
the  secoad  is  generally  made  shorter  than  its  pro- 
per length.  Formerly,  this  effect  was  produced 
by  exact  notation. 

Tte  dash  is  a  small  stroke,  placed  over  those 
iHAes  which  are  to  be  performed  in  a  very  short 
and  (iiitioct  manner. 

The  point  is  litnark  employed  by  manv  authors 
^ostfad  of  tbe  dash  ;  but  its  principal  use  is  todis- 
tmguish  those  notes  from  which  «n  intermediate 
effert,  different  from  the  slur  or  the  dash,  is  re* 
qoired,  and  yet  oBitinj;^  both. 

Wh'o  thc^c  passaires  arc  performed  on  keyed 
initratrrnts,  the  finger  i*  not  kept  close,  as  in  the 
*lsr,  nor  raised,  aa  in  the  dash,  but  dropped  gently 
00  the  n  ^te,  and  taken  off  t>efare  the  time  it 
wholly  completed. 

Thi>re  are  other  marks  of  expresstion,  which 
Wre  been  lately  adopted,  to  express  the  effect  of 
Certain  Italian  terms. 

1.  Cnscendo,  or  increa«tng  the  sound  from 
•oft  to  loud,  is  marked  by  an  angle,  the  lines 
ixtvndinir  to  the  rt<ht. 

2.  Diminuendo,  or  diminishing  the  sound 
froT)  loud  to  srtfr,  by  the  contrary  sien. 

The  union  of  both  indicates  that  the 
ftrkt  part  of  the  passage  is  t»  be  soft,  the 
middle  loo/l,  and  the  last  soft  again,  as 
tbe  fiftur"  shews. 

3.  Rinf>mindo  is  denoted  by  smaller  marks  of 
the  SAine  kind,  >■  <,  which  are  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  note  a«t  marked. 

When  the  same  note,  or  similar  pass'tges,  are  to 
^e  rcpeat«'d,  m»ich  time  is  saved  to  the  composer 
»nd  copyist,  bv  the  use  of  abbi-eviatioMH. 

A  single  stroke,  over  or  unrler  a  semibreve,  or 
tbro<jf;h  the  stem  of  a  minim  or  crotchet,  divides 
them  into  quaverH;  a  double  xtroke  into  semi- 
quavers; anJ  a  trpie  stroke  into  deniisemiquavers; 
thus, 

(H.  S.  1.  N>.  IS  :   •*  Let  the  brisht  seraphim*'). 
-*. 


use  the  term  segue,  to  signify  that  we  iDustpeifoTin 
the  folioH'iiijr  notes  in  the  manner  in  which  tb** 
first  are  marked. 

Another  kind  of  abbrevation  is  very  frequently 
UNcd  in  modern  music,  viz.  grouping  the  stems  of 
minims  like  those  of  quavers. 

Several  other  species  of  abbreviation  are  given 
in  Kocb's  Lexicon,  art.  Abkurzuiig;  aud  also  in 
Clementi,  p.  8.  Shield,  p.  194,  &c. 

Part  II-— Meiodv. 
Chop,  I,^-^/  tntervah. 

A  particular  succession  of  single  soundt  fonni 
a  melody  or  tune. 

Melody  has,  in  respect  of  tune*  two  distinct 
motions;  that  of  degrees,  and  that  of  skips. 

A  melody  proceeds  by  deiri-ees,  when  it  movea 
to  tbe  next  line  or  space  above  or  below,  as  in  tho 
following  example : 

(<<  Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind"). 


A  melody  proceeds  by  bkipsj  when  it  omits  ono 
or  more  degrees  as  iu  the  following  example : 

(**  When  warlike  ensij^ns*'). 


€y^  I  r  f  E  r  c  n  ^ 


In  general,  degrees  and  skips  are  intermixed  ; 
as  in  the  melody  of  the  Easter  hymn. 

(**  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day").  . 


The9eDfi<,$i>|:e!»  la  Italian  rau!?ic,  had  formerly 
the  w^K'i  fr  »aie  (qnaver&),  or  s^microme  (semi* 
\(t»'>rT .),  innexed  to  tbeio.    At  preMat  «i«  oftav 
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The  degrees  and  skips  of  melody  are  both  called 
by  the  general  term  interval;  which  is  the  dis- 
tance between  two  sounds,  or  their  difference  in 
respect  of  pitch.  Every  interval,  therefore,  im« 
plies  two  sounds,  one  acute,  the  other  grave ;  To 
common  language,  high  and  low;  and  as,  in  mea- 
suringf  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  termination  of 
distance  more  than  the  space  contained ;  so,  in 
music,  the  notes  which  limit  the  interval,  aro 
both  called  by  the  name  of  the  interval  itself. 
Thus,  from  the  P  clef  to  the  C  clef,  is  contained  the 
interval  of  a  fifth,  both  terms  inclusive;  and  C  is 
said  to  be  a  fifth  above  F,  and  Fa  fifth  below  C. 

The  names  of  intervals  are  derived  from  tho 
number  of  degrees  which  are  contained  betweea 
the  two  sounds;  both  extremes  being  reckoned  in- 
clusively. Thus  the  interval  of  a  second  consista 
of  two  degrees ;  and,  as  these  may  be  distant  from 
each  other,  either  by  one  tone,  or  by  one  semitone^ 
there  are  consequently  two  kinds  of  seconds,  vii^ 
a  major  second  or  tone,  and  a  minor  second  or 
semitone. 

The  natural  scale  of  music,  which,  proceeding 
by  degrees,  includes  both  tones  and  semitones,  is 
called  diatonic ;  a  word  compounded  of  dia  and 
tonic,  from  the  Greek  di'a,  through,  aud  ttmos,  a 
tone;  because  the  greater  number  of  intervals  ia 
the  scale,  viz.  five  out  of  seven,  are  tones. 

The  diatonic  scale  includes  all  the  different  in* 
tervals  formc^d  by  the  natural  notes,  and  also  all 
thone  which  are  produced  in  transposing  the  natural 
scale  higher  or  lower,  by  the  employment  of  sharps 
and  flats.  Those  intervals. which  exceed  the  li- 
mits  of  the  octave,  as  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleveotb» 
fcc«  b€Uic  only  replicates  Qf  tbe  second,  thir<i^ 

T 
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^Hf^l k«;.»M. omitted  her^  bot  wiU  be  p*rti-  fourth,  as  primvy ;  tbe  iHth;  ^f«tb,  mmii«  «lf 

f  ularly  noticed  in  treating  of  harmony.  eighth,  are  secondary.    ThU  ariangcroent,  how- 

I  nose  intervals  which  are  less  than  the  diatonic  ever  useful  in  the  analysis  of  roclody,  is  iropcrfeet 

jemitones,  as  from  F  to  F  sharp,  &c.  will  be  distri-  with  respect  to  harmony,  and  the  theoretical  cUssi- 

outea,  with  all  other  intervals  derived  from  theqi,  fication  of  the  diatonic  intervals.    The  true  ser'tea 

into  proper  classes  in  the  tlyrd  chapter  of  this  comprehends  the  unison,   ocuve,  fifth,    fouith, 

P^rt,  upon  the  genera.  thirds,  sixths,  seconds,  and  sevenths^  in  the  mathe- 

AS  the  intervals  take  their  names  from  the  nniq.  matical  division  of  a  musicul  string. 

Her  of  included  degrees,  so  also  their  species  a^e  VUI.  The  flat  fifth  is  composed  of  five  degrees, 

Ascertained  by  the  epithets,  major  and   minor,  and  contains  two  tones  and  two  scroicones  (not 

given  them,  according  to  the  number  of  tones  or  three  tones  j:  it  may  be  divided  into  two  iniiior  thirds. 

femitooes  conUined  inclusively  hetween  their  ex-  It  is  also  (like  the  sharp  fourth  or  ui-tonc)  d^ 

tremet.    If  the  intervals  were  ail  equal  in  the  visible  into  six  semitones;  and  when  joined  witk 

flcale,  eigi.t  degrees  would  form  only  seven  inter-  that  interval,  completes  the  octave, 

▼als;  but,  as  there  are  two  different  distances  of  IX.  The  perfect  fifth  is  composed  of  five  degreev 

•emitone  and  tone,  for  which  the  notation  by  the  and  contains  three  tones  and  one  semitone:  it  maf 

•tafF  alone  does  not  provide,  there  are  conse-  be  divided  into  a  major  and  a  minor  third, 

quently  fourteen  diatonic  intervals.   These  are  diS'  It  is  also  divisible  into  seven  semitones;  and^ 

tingnished  by  the  term  major  or  minor,  greater  when  joined  with  the  fourth,  completes  the  octave^ 

or  less,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  sharp  or  flat.  X.  The  minor  sixih  is  composed  of  six  degreci^ 

I.  The  unison, or  the  same  identical  sound,  nl*  and  contains  three  times  and  two  semitones:  it 
though  it  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  an  interval,  may  be  divided  into  a  minor  thlid  aod  a  founh. 

is  always  cousidc^red  as  such,  when  employed  in  It  is  also  divisible  intoeightsemirones;  and,  whe« 

liarmony ;  it  is  therefore  inserted  here  among  the  joined  with  the  m&j  >r  third,  completes  the  octave, 

intervals  of  melody.  XI.  Tnc  major  sixth  is  comp«osed  of  six  drgr^^cs, 

II.  The  minor  secoud  is  formed  by  two  aoni^df,  and  contains  four  tones  and  one  semitone:  it  may 
at  the  distance  of  a  diatonic  semitone,  as  B  C  and  be  divided  fnto  a  major  third  and  a  fourth. 

B  F.    C  is  ^  minor  second  higher  than  B,  and  B  a  it  is  also  divisible  into  nine  S'-mitones ;  and»  whe^ 

llrinor  aecond  lower  than  C     The  <iBame  is  tru%  joined  with  the  minor  third,  completes  the  octave, 

irith  respect  to  E  and  F.    This  interval  is  some-  XII.  The  minor  seventh  is  composed  of  seve^ 

times  called  the  flat  seicond ;  and  the  term  is  use-  degrees^  and  contains  four  tones  and  two  seinitones : 

fill  in  harmony.     It  is  found  also  in  the  other  it  may  be  divided  into  a  fifth  and  a  minor  third  i 

■cales,  between  F  sharp  and  O,  B  flat  and  A,  &c.  or  into  two  perfect  fourths. 

III.  The  major  second  or  tone,  although  com-  U  is  also  divisible  into  ten  semitones;  and,  when 
posed  of  two  semitones,  does  not  consist  of  two  joined  with  the  major  second,  or  tone,  coflBpletea 
•qnal  parts.    This  is  evident  from  the  noudon  ii-  tbe  octave. 

«e!f|  for,  if  the  tone  from  F  to  G  be  divided  by        XllL  The  major  seventh  is  composed  of  seven 

the  found  F  sharp,  then  the  intervals  between  F  degrees^  and  contains  five  tones  and  one  semitone ; 

fhaip  and  G,  or  the  diatonic  semitone,  will  not  be  and  may  be  divided  into  a  fifth  and  a  major  third. 

the  same  as  that  from  F  to  F  sharp,  or  the  chro«        It  is  also  divisible  into  eleven  semitones;  andf 

xnatic  semitODC.    The  former  changes  one  degree,  when  joined  with  the  minor  second,  or  semitoaea 

the  latter  remains  on  the  same  degree ;  and  hence  completes  the  octave. 

the  former  is,  according  to  the  theory  of  Zarlino,        XIV,  The  octave  is  composed  of  eight  degreeaa 

Rameau,  and  Pepusch,  something  larger  than  the  and  contains  five  tones  aod  two  semitones :  it  may 

Utter.    The  tones  and  other  intervals  of  the  na-  be  divided  into  a  fifth  and  a  fourth. 

tural  scale  are,  in  this  work,  separated  into  semi-        It  is  also  divisible  into  twelve  semitones,  an4 

^oes,  &c.  by  the  character  called  a  direct  jiZ,  may  be  considered  as  the  replicate  of  the  unison  \ 

IV.  The  minor  third  is  composed  of  three  de-  being  naturally  produced  by  human  voices  when  ^ 
grees,  and  contains  a  tone  and  a  diatonic  semi-  woman  or  a  child  endeavours  to  sound  a  unisoi| 
tone  between  the  two  extremes.  with  any  vocal  tone  of  a  man. 

It  is  also  divisible  into  three  semitones,  two  dia-  As  the  octave  consists  of  thirteen  sounds,  and 

tooJc  and  one  chromatic.  therefore  baa  only  twelve  intervals,  it  must  be  re- 

V.  The  major  third  is  composed  of  three  de-  collected,  that  the  fourteen  diatonic  intervals,  just 
frees,  and  ooatains  two  tones  between  the  extremes,  described,  are  obtamed  by  reckoning  the  unison  a* 

It  is  also  divisible  into  four  semitones,  two  dia*  one  of  them,  and  by  distinguishing  between  th« 

tonic  and  two  chromatic  sharp  fourth  and  flat  fifth ;  both  which  are,  upoa 

VT.  The  perfect  fourth  is  composed  of  four  de-  keyed  instruments,  performed  with  the  same  keys, 

frees,  and  contains  two  tones  and  a  semitone  be-  The  seven  notes  of  the  scale  form  seven  differene 

meen  the  extremes.  species  of  octave,  according  to  the  places  of  the 

Ic  IS  also  divisible  into  five  semitones,  three  dia*  two  natural  seniitonesi  and  from  these  species,  di^ 

Ifinic  and  two  chromatic.  vided  each  into  two  parts,  by  the  fifth  or  by  tbe 

V0.  The  sharp  fourth  is  composed  of  four  degrees,  fourth,  arise  the  eight  toues  of  Italy,  and  the  twelve 

and  contains  three  tones  between  the  extremes,  modes  of  Germany. 

called  by  the  ancients,  on  that  account,  tritone.  When  the  lower  note  of  any  interval  is  placed  an 

It  is  also  divisible  into  six  semitones,  three  dia-  octave  higher,  or  the  higher  note  an  octave  lower* 

tonic  and  three  chromatic.  the  change  thereby  produced  is  called  inversioin. 

.  These  seven  intervals  (the  unison  included)  may  — — —                     — .*,— 

lie  considered,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  pri-  Thui  a  second      ■   f      ■    occomei  a 

nary;  since,  if  they  arc  rightly  understood,  all  '^^       acventn 
the  remaining  seven  are  easily  known,  being  only 

compounded  of  these.    Thus,  the  fifth  is  formed  ^  ^i^ 
i^  uniting  two  of  the  thirds ;  the  sixth,  by  the 

fdurtb  aod  thi^j  the  seventh,  by  the  fifth  and  .                         ^ 

ttiird;  and  the  octave  by  the  fourth  and  fifth.  afattrthlZ^ — ~           a  fifth  ^ 
*"     ^aicd  withtb«  ujusod,  second,  third,  «uid 


— ^ 
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Yhe  ffiflcfMlt  mtervaAt  (itffeit),  leckoaed  firom  dudcd  bccwMn  ilie  Mtremets  while  ilie  appclK* 

JKb  of  the  feven  mtunl  notcsy  form  the  lollow-  tion  of  perkct  Ss  reserved  for  the  fourth  aod  fifth 

iog series:                      *  with  the  terms  sharp  and  flat,  when  altered  a  se- 

FiTc  major  and  two  minor  seconds.  jnitonc  higher  or  kpwer. 

Tbnr  major  aild  four  minor  thirds.  The  thirds  and  sixths,  whether  major  or -minor, 

Svt  perfect  and  one  aharp  fourths  are  always  consonant;  the  seconds  and  teveniha 

To  these  nay  be  added  their  inversioiia:  always  dissonant  j    but  the  fourth  and  fifth  arc 

Two  major  and  fire  minor  sevenths.  consonant  only  when  perfect ;    when  sharp  oc 

Foar  major  and  three  minor  sixths.  flat,  they  are  dissonant.    The  alteration  of  these 

Six  pevfeet  and  one  flat  flfth.  two  last  intervals^  therefore,  places  them  in  dif- 

All  ebe  m^r  tmier?als  become  minor,  hf  inver-  ferent  classes ;  and,  although  the  terms  tnajor  and 

ash,  and  all  the  minor  intervals  become  major ;  minor  have  sometimes  been  applied  to  the  fourth 

t]K  sharp  fovrtb  beoomes  the  flat  fifths  and  the  and  fifth,  in  the  present  work  those  terms  will  not 

Jiaiion  ioveftcd  becomes  the  octave.  be  .used. 

•  Tfte  major  seventh  of  the  key,  from  its  resent-  The  consonant  intervals  are  subdivided  hito  per- 

hhnce  to  the  tritone  (inirigher  note  being  one  of  ^ctand  imperfect.    The  unison  (or  prime),  the 

tiK  two  sounds  which  form  the  sharp  fourth),  is  octave,  fifth,  and  fourth,  are  called  perfect,  be. 

ssfflrdrod  calkd  tfic  sharp  seventh.  cause  they  are  immutable,  never  changing  ironi 

Rameau  terms  the  intervals  of  the  third,  Atth,  major  to  minor  (or  fhe  contrary ),but  becoming  dts- 

Jad  seventh,  ftrndamental ;  and  detives  the  others,  sonant  whenever  altered  by  a  sharp,  flat,  or  natural. 

viz.  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  by  inversion^  The  thirds  and  sixths  are  called  imperfect,  be« 

reckofting  tbem  dowawaxd,  ffoni  the  octave  of  the  cause  they  are  liable  to  change  from  major  to 

former.  minor  (or  the  contrary),  still  remaining  consonant* 

AH  tfiese  itatesvlls  are  ftmnd  in  the  diatonic  or  The  seconds,  sevenths,  sharp  fourUi,  flat  fifth. 

mnirad  scale  f  and,  when  this  scale  is  trans))0»ed  ^'^  all  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  intervals^ 

toaftf  other  pitch,  higher  or  lower,  by  the  use  of  ^rc  dissonant. 

Jhftrp   or  flar*,   tliese  intervals  remain  the  same.  According  to  this  classification,  every  passage  of 

atwHl  be  aH>re  ftelly  seen  liereafter.  melody  which  moves  by  degrees*  consists  of  dis- 

Of  sll  the  diatonic  intervals,  the  two  thirda,  sonant  intervals ;  but,  as  every  other  note  is,  ia 

Mitf  iHid  minor,  are  by  far  the  most  important,  general,  a   transient  sound,  placed  between  two 

a*  Might  to  be  very  perfectly  ondcrstcx>d;  gince  consonant    notes,    these   seconds  have  not  that 

BIwflt1iemdep('nd«thenarareofrhe<caleormode;  Harshness  which  is  found  in  the  passages  which 

>ad  tbe  thirds  givo  their  own  epithets  to  the  whole  move  by  skips,  as  the  sliarp  fourth,  flat  fifth, 

Mfiaofiht  seven  noteitj  the  scale  itscH ^eing  calfed  n*inor  and  major  sevenths,  ike 

dtef^,  when  the  third  is  greater,  arvl  minor,  wheo  ^^^   dissonant  seconds  in  melody,  are  cither 

^  third  is  te«ker.  passing  or  changing  notes ;  and  these  are  ei(het 

Thett  ia  another  distinctionf,  in  respect  of  me-  tegular,  when  found  on  the  weak  parts  of  the  mea-i 

jedies  fonned  of  dtaKonic  interval,  which, atthough  ^^>  or  irregular,  when  used  on  the  strong  parts. 

in  sAffie  n^eaitttie  obsolete,  is  yet  useful  for  the  ^^t  therefore,  these  ornamental  notes  are  take* 

stodeot  to  undet9tand.'     Those  melodies  vtliich  >^way,  a.serics  of  consonant  intervals  will  remain. 

inte  their  principal  notes  contained  between  the  ,  ^  successive  series  of  perfect  fifths  is  not  to  bB 

Iwynoce  and  its  octave  are  termed  authenric  4t-  iound  in  melody,  and  hence  is  forbidden  in  har- 

;tct,  orprrnctpal.  mony.    In  melody,  they  would  exceed  the  limit* 

Th'ise  mclorlies,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  ^^  our  regular  scale,  as  well  as  the  compass  of  the 

tM  principal  notes  contained  between  the  fifth  of  ^oioe  \  and,  in  harmony,  they  would  produce  new 

^  hey  and  its  octave  (or  twelfth),  are  termed'  ^^,  unconnected  scales,  of  which  the  species,- 

^aga),  oblique,  or  Collateral.  major  and  minor^  would  be  undetermined,  through 

Ky  these  two  divisions  of  the  octave,  authentic  ^he  omission  of  the  thirds  and  sixths. 

*wl  phgal,  are  ibrmcd  the  arrartpcmenti<  of  the  ^       v.y     ^^  ,.    ^ 

ttgbr  Italian  ton^,  and  twelve  Qerman  modea,  be-  ^^'  "^-""^  "^  Centra,                ; 

ior6-men«oncd;                ...  Tliat  scale  of  liQU^c  which  proceeds  chiefly  by 

Ckap  iL-^Ofcon^ifmnt  and  disst^MHf  Interval.  t««i»?«>»«d   diatonic,  has  been  explained,  and 

'^            ./"•'•              "  »"-  -"wvKv  oonstitiites  the  principal  part  of  every  piece  of 

^though  the  terms  consonant  and  dtssbnant  are  music. 

Aieflv  ased  in  barmofty,yet  they  are  applicable,  id  When  ail  the  artificial  sounds  are  iaseited  be- 

»  great'  measure,  to  the  classring  of  intervals  in  tween  the  natural  sounds,  a  scale  is  formed  of  ao* 

^^^-  mitones  alone,  and  called  chromatic. 

The  diatonic  iBtrrvals  are  therefore  divided  into  When  a  scale  yet  smaller  in  its  intervala  !• 

ottisDaant  and  dfetoeant.    Those  which  are  most  formed,  which  contains  in  some  places  quarter- 

Jpteabic  to  the  eajr   as  the  octave,  fifth,  fourth,  tones,  it  is  called  enharmonic, 

ooth  the  thinis,  and  both  the  sixths,  are  calW  con-  These  three  scales,  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic^ 

sooant;  those  which,  when  con) pared  with  the  and  the  enharmonic,  form  the  three  genera  or 

•♦hen,  at  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  at  both  the  kinds  of  melody  now  in  use ;  and,  although  tbw 

*tt»ids,  both  the  aeivnths,  with  the ^arpfonrth,  terms  are  borrowed  from  the  Oreek  authoia,  yel 

v^lled'diMmant;  the  nniodem  ideas  annexed  to  them  are  considcrm* 

The  terin  dissonant  if  thovght,  by  aome  authora,  h\f  diffisrent  from  thtfir  ancient  signification, 

inspplicable  to  the  degrees  of  melody  which  seem  The  origin  of  the  term  diatonic  genus  has  been 

!?•''  .'^"^*  ^  *«  human  voice  than  the  skips,  explained.     The  chromatic,  takes  its  jsame  from 

'*m»,  boirev«r,  is  a  prejudice,  which  a  further  coa-  the  Greek  word  chroma,  colour,  because  the  in- 

■dcratioii  of  harmony  willremove.  terspersed  semitones  give  an  ornamental  cflect  tA 

The  fo^jnnig  arrangeihent  slievrs  the  propriety  the  diatonjc  or  simple  melody ;  and  the  enharmo- 

•Jl^siitiguijhing  the  species  of  seconds,  thirds,  nic  was  so  called,  from  itsT  supposed  cxeiellenca, 

"row,  and  aevenths^  by  the  epithets  major  and  being  en-harmonic,  that  Is,  extremely  musical. 

Amor,  aecocxtins  t$  the  number  of  semitone*  in*  The  two  last  geneni  (phrDmatic  and  eohariMb> 

T» 


\i  V  S  I  c. 

'XV   .»•  ^  s>i  ^  Hic  riHonitiC  Minitunc    Upon  keyed  instrti* 

>v>^  -^^  metio»  tbb  b  the  same  as  the  imjor  thiifdy  which 

I     .«  .tv^  cmains  only  three  degrees. 

>«    .»    i)«  'I'hese  three  last  intervals,  vi;. 

^  s.    -^  ^<i^  The  extreme  sharp  second,  the   eztfeme  flat 

V.  u  oKo-  third*  and  the  extreme  i»at  fourth,  when  mvcrtedy 

^  .4>  IV  Its  become  the  folktwing :  the  extreme  Hat  sercnthy 

^«>^>  u>  ie«  the  extreme  sharp  sixth,  the  extreme  sharp  fifth. 
V.  The  cxirtme  sharp  fifth  is  the  perfect  Afth, 

«  .  ^v.<^.v  l>v  sb«qMi»  increased  by  the  chromatic  semitone,  and  consists 

^   .  avMuin^  taam-  of  four  tones,  forming  five  degrees.    On  keyed  m- 

stniments  it  is  the  same  as  the  minor  sixth,  which 

,^  ,^^.^^  consists  uf  i\x  degrees.    This  interval  is  seldom 

^^J.>  pl  found  in  melody ;  but  its  inversion,  the  extreme 

^                        -  K*,  •     ♦  rTiTXl  flat  fourth,  is  generally  taken  in  its  place.    It  is 

^                                ...  also  divisible  into  two  major  thirds. 

;,     '"^"T]  .   ^'*  The  extreme  sharp  sixth  is  the  major  stxtht 

v^              ■*-.*■  ^  *  ^  i  jrJfSiri'J^  increased  by  the  chromatic  semitone,  and  consists 

•  ^*  d"  of  five  tones,  forming  six  degrees.     On  keyed  in- 

.    ..         .skviokl  uacnals,  not  yet  de-  s^ruments  it  is  the  mmor  seventh,  which  consists 

..»    uv  4U  Jt*Cx*rdant,  and  are  of  seven  degrees. 

> .  AiitK'Uich  they  ap|iears<)me-  It  is  also  divisible  into  a  major  third  and  sharp 

.     v»   u  TMUiK 'I >»caI  combinations.  fourth. 

\          .    X.  .4  V  ^vt)^>r*  of  thirteen  sounds,  VII.  The  extreme  flat  seventh  is  the  minor  se- 

,  4    >^,ww    DHtrrvals    between  them,  venth,  diminished  by  the  chromatic  semitcme,  and 

.  .«   t.tvv  ts,vMiAlte^dy  described,  among  consists  of  four  tones  and  two  diatonic  semitones, 

.41.  tH.iU;   ihe  remaining  five  form  forming  seVen  degrees.    On  keyed  instmrnents  it  is 

,^    «  s4    uKCivals,  called  extreme   or  the  major  sixth,  which  only  consists  of  six  degrees. 

ki  ^hv^c  the  chromatic  semitone,  the  It  is  also  divisible  into  three  minor  thirds. 
■i«t|»  %«xt*wd,  flat  third,  and  flat  fourth,  Vlll.  The  extreme  flat  eighth  is  the  octave,  dt- 
X    s^i   ^MMnttive;  the  extreme  sharp  fifth,  minished  by  the  chromatic  semitone:  it  is  never 
'y,«k.  u«i  ft«v«*nth9  and  flat  eighth,  are  com-  used  in  mclod>,  hut  is  sometimes  found  in  tninr 
.    I  avJ'\Anv#«  sicni  passages  of  harmony, 
i  iw  \  hiskmatic  semitone  is    the   distance  When  a  series  is  (ormed  by  uniting  the  asccnd- 
.    ..  «i\  4(  Ikfiwcen  any  note,  and  that  same  note  ing  witli  the  descending  scale  of  the  chromatic 
,  ,    .     \  U\  ^  nhaip,  or  depressed  by  a  flat.  genus,  a  new  kind  of  music  arises,  by  the  use  of 
I  («u  %« ^mt^Mie  was  termed  by  the  Pythagoreans  the  interval  formed  hetvieen  the  sharpened  note 
V    ..>tu.«  m«d  the  diatonic  semitone  was  termed  and  th<^  flat  t<f  the  next  succeeding  note  above. 
i-nv>k>4       I  hey  contended,   that  the  apotdme,  or  This  scale  is  called  enh^rmonfc,  and  cntains  in- 
,   .  ^u^v  hsuti  tt  Hat  to  B  natural,  was  larger  than  tervals  smaller  than  the   stm<ione;    which,    ai- 
\\<..  tuuiMAi  or  ditancc  from  A  to  B  flat.    It  is  now,  though  not  exactly  half  the  ^emitk.ne.  arc,   how- 
It  iv^*v»:r,    demonstrated,    by   the  experiments  of  ever,  from  their  near  approach  to  that  quantity, 
r\i.  uV'itttfi  BiQ.  kc.  that  the  theory  of  Zailinoaiid  called  the  diesis  (that  is,  the  Ji\isii-n),  or  quarter 
Mauu«  ii  true ;  namely,  that  the  interval  from  A  tone. 

I«*  II  llut  is  the  major  semitone,  and  that  from  B  To  form  this  interval,  it  \^  n^r^ssary  that,  of  any 

Mm  \o  H  natural  is  the  minor  semitone,  contrary  two  note&  which  are  distantly  (he  tone,  the  highest 

tvt  the  nomenclature  of  Bocthius  and  thePythago-  should  be  depressed,  and  the  i^wtsi  elevated,  by 

1^4,14,  the  chromatic  semitone.     Thus,  fr  .m  G  to  A  is  a 

lu  the  chromatic  scale,  the  semitones  are  alter-  tone.    Now,  if  G  shirp  br  taken  instead  ot  G, 

nktfly  chromatic  and  diatonic  j  and,  as  there  are  and  A  flat  instead  of   \,  the  dtflcience  between 

(inly  Ave  of  the  former,  while  there  i£e  seven  of  these  extremes  of  the  two  chron>atic  semitonc:s.  Q 

\\\r  latter,  two  diatonic  semitones  will  be  found  in  sharp  and  A  tint,  will  form  the  enharmonic  diesis, 

mft*crs«ion,  at  the  place  where  the  natural  semi-  or  quarter  tone. 

tunc  occurs.  To  understand  this,  it  must  he  observed,  that 

Krom  this  important  interval  (the  chromatic  se-  the  interval  of  a  rone,  in  the  theory  of   harmo* 

Tnltonc)  arise  all  the  other  chromatic  intervals:  nics,  is  not  always  the  same.    That  tone  which  is 

they  are  all  diatonic  distances,  increased  or  dimi-  between  the  t'ourrh  and  fifth  of  the  ^cale,  is  sup« 

niched  by  this  interval ;  and  hence  they  all  take  posed  to  be  divided  into  nine  small  parts,  termed 

the  additional  chromatic  epithet  of  extreme.  commas;  while  that  which  is  between  the  fifth 

il.  The  extreme  sharp  second  consists  of  a  tone  and  sixth  of  the  major  scalt««  is  divided  only  into 

■nd  a  chromatic  semitone,  being  com ptjsed  of  two  ciirht  commas.     The  diatui^ic  semitone  consists  of 

degrees.   Upon  keyed  instruments,  this  is  the  same  five  commas,  and  the  chromatic  semitone  of  three, 

M  the  minor  third;  which,  however,  consists  of  or  four,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the.  tone. 

s  tone  and  a  diatonic  semitone,  and  therefore  con-  ,  The  two" chromatic  semitones,  therefore,   beings 

tains  three  dci^rees.  taken  from  the  minor  tone  (of  eii|;ht  comnias)^ 

III.  The  extreme  flat  third  cnnsistj  of  two  dia-  leave  a  residue  6f  two  commas-  for  the  diesis  .or 
ionic  semitones,  being  composed  of  three  degrees  ;  quarter  tone:  hence  on  the  Temple  organ,  and  on 
and  is  the  minor  third,  diminished  by  the  chroma-  some  other  instruments,  the  tones  from  Q  to  A* 
tic  scmitcme.  Upon  keyed  instruments,  this  b  the  and  fioniDto  K  (which  are  naturally  minor,  or  of 
•ame  aa  the  tone*  which  contains  only  two  de-  eight  commas),  are  divided  into  three  parts,  by  two^ 
grees.  distinct  keys,  one  for  O  sharp,  another  for  A  flat  - 

IV.  The  extreme  flat  fourth  consists  of  a  tone  also  one  fur  D  sharp,  and  another  for  E  flat.  But 
mmA  *aro  dlatonic  semitones,  being  composed  of  upon  keyed  instruments,  in  general,  the  tempera.. 

Its;  tod  it  the  perfect  foartbft  diminished  ment^  or  .method  of  tuning,  is  sucb^  that   iho^ 
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single  ihort  hef  between  Itie  two -longer  kejn 
scms  for  both  purpotes,  that  between  G  and  A 
being  tamed  higher  than  O  sharp,  and  lower  than 
AflaL 

The  eDhairoonic  scale  divides  each  tone  into  two 
ciiroraatic  sepnitoncs  and  the  quarter  tone ;  thtts« 


Signatnrei  of  sealet  with  'Bdi»> 
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In  fome  estamplcs  of  the  enhartnonic  scale,  the 
intmals,  F  flat  and  £  sharp,  as  also  C^at  and  B 
sharp,  are  inserted ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to 
tktt  fcale.  This  distance,  as  Dr.  Pepasch  ob- 
KTves,  is  smaller  than  the  quarter  tone. 

This  arises  from  the  dtviuon  of  the  diatonic  se- 
nitonc  ioto  two  quanet  tones,  and  a  smaller  in- 
tfrral,  cermcd  the  hyperoche,  which  is  found  by 
theoietical  calculation  to  he  nearly  a  comma  and  a 
biit    ' 

Such  are  the  three  modern  genera,  the  diatonic, 
ehiunatic,  and  enharmonic. 

C^iV^-^QfKeys  or  Scales,  and  iff  thdr  two  Modet, 

« .        « 

A  diacoQic  scale,  of  which  the  notes  bear  cer- 
tim  relairoos  ^to  one  principal  note  from  which 
tkey  ate  all,  in  some  respects,  derived,  and  upon 
^hich  they  ail  depend,  is  termed  a  key ;  and  the 
fnndpsl  note  is  called  the  key  note,  or  tome. 

^my  scale  in  which  the  two  diatonic  semitones 
vtfogsd  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees* 
ifid  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees,  as- 
Cfttlmgfrom  the  tonic,  is  termed  the  major  mode 
of  that  liey;  because  the  interval  between  the  tonic 
*h1  its  third  (or  mcdfant),  consists  of  two  tone»; 
tbat  is,  of  the  greater  third.  The  only  series  of 
t^K  mode  among  the  natural  notes,  is  that  which 
ccinmeoces  with  C  ;  and  heT)ce  this  key  must  be 
b^  as  an  example  of  all  the  major  scales. 

Errry  scale  in  wtitch  the  two  diatonic  semitones 
ve  foond  between  the  second  and  third  degrees, 
"^  hrween  the  fifth  an4  sixth  degrees,  as  as- 
cendiag  from  the  tonic,  is  termed  the  minor  mode 
^  that  key }  because  the  interval  between  the  to- 
nic and  Its  thivd  (or  mediant),  consists  only  of  one 
t^eand  one  semitone,  tbat  is,  of  the  les«er  third. 
The  only  series  of  this  mode  among  the  natural 
Bcittt  is  that  which  commences  with  A  ;  and 
hence  this  key  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  aU 
^  minor  scales.    See  Key. 

We  have  already  shewn  how  the  introduction 
of  sharps  changes  the  pitch  of  the  tone,  without 
'^ttrmg  the  reUttive  intervals  of  the  scale.  All 
|h£  other  major  keys  with  sharps  are  constructed 
io  the  same,  manner,  viz.  by  sharpening  the  fourth 
^  lb?  former  key,  to  make  a  new  sharp  seventh, 
<v  leading  note,  to  the  following  scale. 

It  has  been  also  shev^n  that  the  introduction  of 
anew  flat  takes ' place  on  the  seventh  df  the  ori- 
giral  key,  which  -then  becomes  the  subdominant 
•r  foQtth  of  the  next  scale:  ihence  are  formed 
Kales  with  flats. 

•  Vfhen  the  whole  number  of  sharps  and  flats  are 
placed  at  the  clef,  .instead  -of  being  occasionally 
iosertcd  before  each  note  as  they  occur,  such  col- 
Kctiuaof  sharps,  or  of  .flats,  is  termed  the  signa- 


Signatures  of  scales  with  sharps. 


The  scale  of  P  sharp  with  six  sharps,  being  the 
same  on  keyed  instruments  as  that  of  G  flat  with 
six  flats,  all  the  signatures  beyond  six  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  smaller  number,  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  tonic. 

Thus  C  sharp  with  seven  sharps,  is  the  sji^me 
asP  flat  with  five  flats  i  and  C  flat  with  seven 
flats,  is  the  same  as  B  with  five  sharps,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  minor  scale  not  only  differs  froita  the 
inajor,  as  before  observed,  in  the  place  oif  its  semi- 
tones, but  also  in  the  variation  of  its  scale,  of 
which  the  ascending  series  difiers  from  the  de- 
scending one. 

The  minor  mode  requires,  that  whenever  the 
seventh  of  the  scale  (which  is  naturally  a  tone  be- 
low it)  ascends  to  the  eighth,  it  should  become 
sharp,  as  the  proper  leading  note  or  sharp  seventh 
to  the  tonic.  Now,  the  insertion  of  this  essential 
note  in  the  signature,  woiild  appear  irregular;  it  ia 
therefore  always  omitted  in  the  signature,  and 
placed  accidentally  before  the  seventh  which  it  is 
to  elevate,  whenever  the  melody  requires  its  use. 

That  this  leading  note  or  sharp  seventh  is  es- 
sential to  the  key,  il though  not  to  its  signature, 
may  be  proved  by  performing  the  subsequent  me< 
lody,  omitting  the  sharp  P. 

(••  Our  fears  are  now.") 
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In  which  instance,  the  harshness  produced  by  T 
natiiial,  if  t^en  instead  of  F  sharp,  is  extremely 
perceptible.    - 

•  As' the  signature,  therefore,  does  not  decide  the 
key  or  scale  of  the  movement,  a  careful  obser- 
vation must  be  made;  whether  any  accidental 
sharps  or  naturals  occur  in  the  first  phrase  or  sec- 
tion. If  any  such  are  found,  the  tonic  is  on  the 
next  degree  above  them  ;  but,  if  notte  are  used, 
then  the  signature  itself-  determines  the  major 
tonic,  which  is  always  the  note  above  the  last 
sharp,  or  the  fourth  note  below  the  last  fiat.' 

'  The  accidental  sharp  used  in  the  minor  mode 
raises  the  minor  seventh  of  the  scale  a  chromatic 
semitone:  hence  the  minor  scale  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  chromatic  genus. 

'  The  minor  scale  whose  tonic  is  found  on  the 
sixth  note  ascending  of  that  major  scale  which  has 
the  same  signature,  is  termed  the  relative  minor, 
because  its  signature  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other. 

'  These  tonics,  it  may  be  observed,  are  one  de* 
gree  below  the  last  sharp  of  the  signature. 

In  the  signatures  with  flats,  the  relative  minor 
(or  sixth  of  the  key)  is  always  on  the  third  (Jegree 
above  the  last  flat. 

I  Every  major  scale,  when  its  third  and  sixth  are 
depressed  by  the  chromatic  semitone,  becomes  a 
minor  scale  oh  the  same  key  note,  and  will  be 
called  the  tonic  minor. 

But,  as  the  signature  requires  that  the  essential 
sharp  seventh  should  not  be  inserted  at  the  clef, 
the  tonic  minor  must  have  in  its  signature  another 
flut.  making  in  all  three  flats  n'lore,  or  three  sharps 
les'i  than  the  major  scale  of  the  same  key  note. 

That  change  which  arises  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  melody  in  a  higher  or  lower 
pitchy  is  called  transposition* 
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Kvcry  tuAoAy  in  »  tu^t  imIc  umj  be  traut-  th$  miMl«.    Tbit  is  i}wif»  il»  tuier  tliM  abtft 

posed  into  any  other  major  scale»  by  akering  the  the  doninant,  and  therefore,  i»  the  bimt  ical«, 

signature  accordinjf  to  the  pitch  of  the  new  requires  an  accidental  sharp  or  naiiiBil»  vk«i* 

tonic.    The  tame  alteration  may  take  place  in  ever  it  occurs. 

•every  minjr  melody.       When,  however,  any  V*   The  mediaat,  or  middle  ooie  het#(es  tit 

tune  is  performed  in  the  relative,  or  in  the  tonic  tonic  and  dominant  atceodiog.  varies  accordin| 

minor,  which  tune  was  ori^nally  major,  sach  to  the  mode;  being  the  greater  third  in  the aa- 

chan«:e  is  not  called  transposition,  but  variation,  jor  scale*  and  the  less  third  in  the  niioor  icslt. 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  melodv,  the  tonic  is  VI.  The  submediant  or  middle  note  bee««i 

changed,  and  the  original  scale  altered,  by  the  the  tonic  and  subdrniinafftdescefldin^varjAabs 

Introduction  of  a  new  sharp  or  Aat,  such  change  according  to  the  mode,  being  the  greattr  wth  it 

Is  called  moiiulation.    This  will  be  further  ex-  the  major  scale,  and  the  lesser  lixUi  ii  iheouMr 

plained  in  treating  of  harmony.  scale. 

Every  scale  has  two  others  immediately  con-  ^    VII.  The  supertooic*  or  second  above  the kcf- 

nectcd  with  it ;   one  on  the  fifth  above,  which  note,  has  seldom  been  disdngmshed  in  Sa{teW 

adds  a  n<*w  sharp  to  the  signature;  the  other  on  by  this  or  any  other  appeUatran*    In  theory  ills 

the  fifth  below  <or  fourth  abovel,  which  adds  a  considered  as  a  variablr  sounds  being  a  caaMs 

new  flat  to  the  signature.    These  two  icales  are  faighor  in  the  major  scale  ihaa  when  Um  nt^ 

called  attendant  keys;  an  epithet  given  them  by  changes  to  the  relative  minor. 

Pr.  Boyce,  in  his  manuscripts.  The  leadiug  note  and  the  subdominaot  aietks 

As  every  major  key  has  a  relative  minor|  and  tn^o  characteristic  soundtf ,  by  one  of  arbic^  every 

as  this  relative  minor  has  its  two  attendant  keys,  scale,  whether  major  or  mtn«r,  ia  kaova,  ud  itt 

&ence  art^e,    from   every  signature,  sia  scales,  tonic  immediately  ascertained, 

nearly  connected  with  each  other:   three  with  Thus,  in  sharp  stgoatinpea>  the  leadio^  Mle  i»  t 

xnajur  thirds,  aud  three  with  minor  thirds.  species  Of  index,  which  points  invariably  Ui  At 

Of  theve.  two  are  principali  ^iz.  the  major  and  next  degree  above,  as  its  major  ionic :  this  is  il- 

minor  of  the  signature  itself;  and  four  are  sub-  ways  the  la«t  aharp  in  the  major  made. 

ordinate,    viz.   the  attendant  keys,  both  of  the  In  flat  signatures,  the  sahdoBBinairt.  iaahs  t^ 

major  and  of  the  minor:  these  require  another  oies  of  iud«x,  which  poitttato  tbe  fourth drp** 

sharp  br  flat,  to  complete  their  scales,  when  a  below,  as  its  major  toniot  tbia  la  always fheii* 

modulation  occurs.  flat  iu  tbe  major  Died». 

Thus,  in  the  major  scale  of  C,  its  attendant  In  the  minor  modet  \fbOfl0  aigoatavfesbaiekH 

scales  are  G  (its  fifth),  with  one  sharp,  and  F  (its  than  four  shttrpa  or  Ibor  ftata,  tbe  sobdMaissat, 

fourth),  with  one  flat ;  to  which  are  annexed  the  behig  always  one  of  the  natural  notes^  is  aot  Sf- 

relative  minor  A,  and  its  two  acteodant  scales,  parently  a  cbaracteristio  of  tb0  key  ;  aad  thm* 

▼iz.  £  minor  with  one  sharp,  and  D  minor  with  fore,  In  those  modes,  the  leadiog  note  b  ibe  oi^T 

one  flat.  certain  index  from  Which  ibe  key-note  isioke 

The  same  airaagement  takes  place  in  every  fonnd. 

key;  audit  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  when  Thegretft  importance  of  these  twoaotsifP' 

the  minor  key  is  flrsr  taken,  the  major  key  of  the  peaiv  evident,  when,  in  occaaional  osodektM* 

same  sigoarune  is  cnlled  the  rcladve  major,  and  is  the  new  key  is  required  to  be  fomd  by  tb^ 

found  on  tbe  minor  third  above  the  original  nsistance.     In  all  flat  signaturea  (jp  ias^,l^^ 

minor  key-note.  major,  E  flat  major,  ftc.)  the  leading  note  if  s 

^       ,..     ^^  .    «     ..  .      ^  .    •,         ...  natural :   and  thie  it  the  shfvp  seventh  of  ft» 

Chtp.  K^— Qf  the  2nalitift  nf  the  Nokt  wkteh  com-  j^ey. 

^e  the  Scale.  In  j^g  gj,,^  si^aturea,  on  the  co«tmry,H>9 

Iverv  one  of  the  seven  notes  which  form  the  aubdominant  is  distinguished  by  a  natonl,  ssJ 

scale  of  any  .  ey,  major  or  minor,  has  an  eflPect  requires,   in  modulation,  the    alteratioa  of  tb« 

peculiar  to  itself:  from  this  effect  rhcy  derive  shavp  in  tiie  signatttrt. 

particular  names,  which  are  these.  Hence  it  appears,  that  whenever  tbe  obsiw- 

I.  The  tonic,  or  key-note,  before  described  is  teristic  note  of  the  new  key  is  markedby  a  ntloisl 
that  chief  sound  upon  which  all  regular  melo-  that  natural  always  has  the  effrct  of  m  A«TP,« 
dies  depend,  and  with  which  they  all  terminate:  of  a  flat;  of  a  sharp,  when  it  is  a  leading  ao«j 
All  its  octaves,  above  or  below,  are  called  by  the  of  a  flat,  when  it  is  a  sobdomtnant.  ^  ^^ 
aame  name.  In  titc  mnsic  of  Corelli,  Oeminiaoi,  Bu^i 

II.  The  dominant,  or  fifth  above  the  key-note,  &c.  tlie  grnf  ra<  mies  of  flnding  the  tonie,  ^^^^ 
u  that  sound  which,  from  its  immediate  con-  the  major  mode,  by  the  charaoteriatic  notes  of  the 
nexion  with  the  tonic,  is  said  to  govern  it ;  that  signature,  or  in  the  minor  mode,  by  tbe  Wnj 
is,  to  require  the  tonic  to  be  heard  after  it,  at  the  note  accidcntiiUy  inserted,  are'  not  always  «»• 
final  perfect  cadence  in  the  base.  cionC 

HI.   The  subdominant,  or  fifth  below  the  key-  When,  instead  of  the  complete  srriea  of  wT* 

note,  is  also  a  species  of  governing  note,  as  it  re-  or  flats  of  the  signature,  the  last  shafp  or  flst  • 

quires  the  tonic  to  be  heard  after  it  in  the  plagal  aoppressed,  and    inserted  aceidentally  •'^V^ 

cadence.     It  is  the  fourth  in  the  regular  ascend-  quisite  (like  the  leading  note  of  the  minor  aio*)t 

ing  scale  of  seven  notes,  and  is  a  tone  below  the  such  deTiatiort  fVom  the  usoat  method  of  aotauon 

dominant ;  but  the  term  arises  from  its  relation  will,  in  this  work,  be  termed  Cfaa  ancicst  si^«* 

to  the  tonic,  as  the  fifth  below.  ture. 

These  three  principal  sounds,  the  tonic,  domi-  Thus,  in  the  aeveath  and  tweMtb  «i"**f  C 

nant,  and  subdominant,  are  the  radical  parts  of  violin  solos)  of  Corelli,  opera  quinta,  ibe  »^ 

every  scale ;  of  the  minor,  as  well  as  of  the  major.  ture«  appear  to  be  either  C  aMJor,  or  A,  iu  w^ 

All  nieliKlies  whatever  are  derived  fVom  these  live  minor;  but  the  accidental  notes,  C  sharp  sod 

sounds,  and  are  wholly  dependent  upon  them.  B  flat,  their  that  the  real  ktry  is  D  minor,  sod  tfc* 

IV.    The  leadin«:  note,  or  sharp  seventh  of  the  the  B  ftst,  which  is  used  io  the  modcni  sipf^^^r 

tcaic,  is  called,  in  (*trmajiyi  the  subsemitone  of  is  omiited  at  the  clef. 


music: 


IniipKi  of  tiw  tncicftt  'ti|tMltiw  of  D  minor 
9»ftho  be  found  in  the  third  and  fifth  concertos 
ti  GflDiniaBi,  epeni  teoonda,  and  to  the  fourth 
foncerto  of  opera  lerza.  For  instaitte,  the  first 
BoreoMBt  of  his  tbifd  ooaoerto  t»«^iQ  thus : ' 

Here  the  key  is  knovD  to  be  D,  by  the  accidental 
C  tteris  and  to  be  also  D  minor,  by  the  natural 
F,  which  lemaina  unaltered,  as  in  the  sicna- 
tiiie. 

The  Kime  ancient  method  of  notation  is  somev 
iimef  feaod  in  ibe  key  of  O  major,  where  the 
«*trp  of  the  leading  note  F,  is  inserted  orci- 
^CAtaJiy  when  requisite ;  as  in  the  follow iop  ex- 
•nplt  from  the  first  chorus  of  Handel's  Oratorio 
ttf  $••!,  How  excelleiit  thy  name,  O  Lord.  One 
«f  ihe  iotermedfste  movements  commences*  thus : 

P*The  yoath  inspired  by  tbce,  0  Lord.") 


Here  the  key  is  koown  to  be  O  by  the  sharp  be- 
fore Ike  F,  which  is  Qsed  in  the  second  treble  as  a 
thiri  below  the  A;  and  the  B  natural  of  the  clef 
1^1  it  to  be  O  major. 

PAftT  IIL^-Hakicoxt. 
CAap.  /.— <y  tfce  Tfiad. 

Tro  or  more  melodies,  heard  at  the  s^roe  time, 
fono  harmony ;  aod  the  different  combinations  uf 
Jw^  in  harmony  are  termi^d  chords. 

The  union  of  any  sound  with  its  third  (major 
or  nisor)  and  ita  perfect  fifth,  forms  the  barmuuic 
Uiid,  or  common  chord. 

Thii  is  termed  the  major  or  minor  triad,  ao^ 
CorJios?  to  the  nature  of  iU  third. 

When  the  octave  of  the  lowest  note  is  added, 
uur  soands  ore  beard  in  the  harmony. 

There  are  alfo»  besides  these  two  consonant 
^fi^  two  dissonant  triads;  one  diatonic,  the 
«her  chromatic. 

L  The  diatonic  dissonant  triad,  or  dimiDi»h€d 
^  of  the  Germans  (B»  D,  F)  cuusi^ta  of  two 
nioor  thirds* 

II.  The  chmmatic  dissonant  triad,  or  super* 
flnous  triad  of  the  chromatic  scale  (C,  E,  G  skirp), 
consists  of  ti7o  major  thirds. 

The  consonant  triads  are  formed  of  the  two 
^jfumilar  thirds,  major  and  minor,  united ;  the 
^i«ionant  tr'iads  are  formed  of  two  similar  tliirds, 
I^h  minor  or  both  major. 

Id  the  natural  diatonic  scale  there  are  six 
<«>ionant  triads  ;  three  miyor  and  three  minor. 

All  the  major  triads  become  minor,  by  flatten- 
ing their  thirds ;  and  all  the  minor  triads 
^<<:ome  major,  by  sbarpeniqg  their  thirds; 
thos. 


,  Tiie  diatonic  dissonant  triad  has  (by  licence) 
lU  ibird  sometimes  flattened  and  sometinoes 
sharpened  J  and  thus  are  formed  two  altered 
^risds,  which  are  very  seldom  oscd. 

The»  alteaed  triads  eonsist  of  a  major  and 
tQ  extreme  flat  thicd.  and  are  cotuequently-botb 
chtoma^. 


The  priin^,  or  lowest  note  of  the  tria^,  wrt 
called  by  Rameau  its  fimdamental  base.  In  thife 
work,  the  term  nuycal  base,  of  simply  the  root, 
will  be  adopted.  ' 

The  roJts  of  the  two  coasonaot  triads  are 
cosily  understood,  as  every  radical  base  must  Ua^e 
a  perfect  fifth;  but  the  rootv  of  the  two  dinsonant 
triads  and  of  the  twi>  altered  triads  cannot  be  ex- 
plained till  the  nature  of  discords  is  known. 

When  the  three  sounds  of  the  triad  are  taken 
as  an  accuAipammeut,  aud  the  root  remains 
in  the  base,  tho  chord  assumes  three  different 
positions. 

The  Bvpt  position  is  that  of  3d,  5Ui^  and  8Ui* 

The  second,  of  5th,  8tb,  and  3d. 

The  third,  of  8th,  3d,  and  5th. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  second  position, 
in  rf;ality,  consists  uf  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  tcnth« 
and  the  third  position,  of  the  eighth,  tenth,  and 
twelfth  of  the  root ;  but,  as  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
are  octaves  of  the  third  and  fifth,  and  as  they  are 
represented  by  the  same  letters,  they  are  also 
called  by  the  nantes  of  thiixl  and  fifth,  whatever 
may  be  their  distances  above  the  root.  ^ 

When  the  lowest  note,  instead  of  being  the 
root,  is  the  third  or  the  fidh  of  the  triad,  such 
change  is  termed  inversion. 

7%e  ifiversiotu  of  the  triad  dlfier  from  its  posi* 
tions;  as  the  former  relate  to  the  whole  ha^;* 
mooy,  including  the  base,  and  the  latter  to  iho^ 
accompaniment  alone,  independent  of  the  base. 
Uonce  every  triad  has  three  positions,  but  oolj; 
two  inversions ;  for,  when  the  root  is  in  the  base, 
the  chord  is  called  direct,  whatevei;  Q^y  be  the 
positions  of  tlie  accompaniment.  , 

i.  The  chord  of  the  sixth,  is  the  first  inversion 
of  the  triad,  wbeu  the  base  note  becomes  tha 
third  of  tl»e  harmony,  insuad  of  the  root.  This 
chord,  in  the  figures  of  thorough  base,  is  expresse4 
by  a  6;  to  which  also  belongs  the  third  of  tha 
lowest  note  (or  fifth  of  the  root) ;  and,  in  tha 
practice  of  counterpoint,  the  octave  of  the  lowest 
note  is  either  omitted,  or,  if  four  parts  are  requiw 
site,  the  sixth  or  the  third  may  be  doubled. 

The  same  arraiif^ement  takes  place  in  the  mino^ 
triad,  and  its  first  inversion  :  in  the  first  inversion 
of  the  diatonic  triad,  B,  D,  F«  however,  the  sixth 
is  never  doubled,  hot  the  octave  preferred,  wLeo 
four  parts  are  requisite. 

A  stroke  through  the  figuresix,  thus  (§, ,  elevates 

the  sixth  note  from  the  base,  a  chromatic  semi- 
tontf,  and  when  used. on  a  minor  sixth,  makes  it 
the  first  inversion  of  the  dissonant  triad. 

When  the  Sfime  mark  occurs  on  a  major  sixth, 
it  makes  it  the  first  inversion  of  the  altered 
triad. 

These  two  chords,  which  arc  of  great  import* 
ance,  will  be  hereafter  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  sharp  sixth  and  of  the  extreme  sharp 
sixth;  the  first  always  accompanied  by  a  minorji 
and  the  second  by  a  major  third. 

II.  The  chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  is  the. 
second  inversion  of  the  triad,  when  the  base  note 
is  the  fifth  of  the  haimony,  instead  of  the  root. 
It  is  expressed,  in  thorough  base,  by  a  4  under  a 
6,  and,  in  four  parts,  the  three  positions  of  the 
triad  are  used  as  its  accompaniment  without  an^r 
regard  (as  in  the  chord  of  the  sixth)  to  tbr  omis- 
sion of  one  note,  or  tht*  doubling  of  another. 

Before  the  harmonical  succession  of  triada 
can  be  rightly  undt-rstco-J,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  different  motions  of  the  parts  wh^h 
constitute  harmony.    Two  of  these  aie  essea* 


MUSIC. 


tial,  TIE.  the  direct  motion  and    the  contrary 
motion. . 

In  the  direct  motion,  the  parts  move  the  same 
vay,  ascending  or  dtsc^ndin^. 


the  four  attendant  hartrionSe9,  may  be  thns'ar* 
ranged : 

Tonic.  Domt.  Snbdt.   Rel.  Maj.  Its  Subdt.  ItsIH. 


In  the  cuntrary  motion)  one  pai-t  rises,  while 
the  other  fails. 


By  the  knowledge  of  these  two  motions,  the 
power  of  avoiding  many  harmonical  irregularities 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  following  rules  of  har- 
mony correctly  observed. 

*    I.   Ail  consecutive  octaves  and  fifths  mnst  be 
avoided  in  the  direct  motion. 

II.  All  unnecessary  skips  are  to  be  avoided,  and 
Ml  the  chords  are  to  be  taken  as  closely  and  as 
much  connected  as  possible. 

III.  All  false  relations  (such  as  the  extreme 
sharp  second,  &c.)  are  d isallo wed ,  unless,  for  the 
expression  of  bome  particular  effect. 

IV.  All  irregular  motions  of  the  parts  in 
harmony  are  to  be  avoided.  Every  major  or  shnrp 
Interval  ought  to  ascend,  and  every  minor  or  flat 
Interval  ought  to  descend ;  that  is  to  say,  the  part 
In  which  those  intervals  are  found  in  combination, 
is  to  rise  after  the  sharp,  and  to  fall  after  the  flat. 
This  rule,  however,  is  always  subordinate  to  tbnt 
of  avoiding  octaves  or  fifths,  and  is  not  regarded 
when  the  melody  is  to  produce  an  ^ect  opposite 
to  the  nilc.  The  internal  parts  of  harmony,  how. 
0ver,  are  to  be  regulated  by  these  observations. 

Of  harmonical  /)rogrf*«io«J.— -The  term  progres- 
iion  will  be  used,  in  thit  work,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  term  modnlntion,  to  signify  that  suc- 
cession of  tiiads  or  perfect  chords,  which,  by 
being  confined  to  the  scale  of  the  original  key, 
only  admits  the  tonic  and  its  two  attendant  har- 
monies, occasionally  interspersed  with  the  rclatixe 
tonic  and  the  two  harmonies  attending  on  that 
scale;  whether  the  original  mode  be  major  or 
minor. 

Although  a  change  into  the  relative  scale  im- 
plies a  partial  modulation,  yet  in  all  cases,  where 
the  new  scale  remains  nudccided,  by  the  omissitm 
of  the  leading  note,  and  the  original  tonic  still 
continues  a  predominant  sound,  the  term  progres- 
sion will  be  retained. 

As  the  scale  consists  of  seven  different  notes,  it 
is  evident  that  two  triads,  which  only  contain  6ve 
notes  (one  note  being  common  to  both),  can- 
iiot  decide  the  key. 

If,  however,  three  different  chords  are  taken, 
the  key  may  be  decided :  this  is  performed  by 
the  progression  of  tonic,  subdomiuant,  and  do- 
minant. 

Thus,  in  the  tonic  harmony,  are 
found  the  3d  and  the  5th 

in  the   sutxlaminaut,   the  4tb  and 
6th 

And  in  the  dominant,  the  2d  and  7th 

The  major  mode,  with  its  relative  minor,  and 
the  four  attendant  harmonies,  may  be  thus  ar- 
ranged : 

Tonic  Domt.  Subdt   Hel.  Min.  It<cDt.  Its  Subdt. 


The  motions  of  the  radical  bases  or  roots  of 
these  chords,  are  reducible  to  six,  divided  into 
three  classes. 

I.  The  dominant  motion,  or  ascent  of  the  4t1i 
or  fifth. 

II.  The  mediant  motion,  or  ascent  of  the  3d  or 
.6th. 

III.  The  gradual  motion,  or  ascent  of  the  2d 
.or  7tb. 

These  may,  of  course,  be  inverted,  and  become 
the  same  descending. 

Of  these  motions,,  the  dominant  and  the  me- 
diant are  regular,  having  a  sound  common  to 
both  choi*ds  j  but  the  gradual  is  irregular,  as  tbe 
chords  have  no  connexion  with  each  other. 

Chap.  IL^Of  thB  dommnnt  SfrentA,  kt  Inocrnon^^ 
/    Reswlvtiorif  and  of  Modulation. 

When  a  minor  seventh  is  joined  to  the  major 
triad,  a  chord  of  four  different  sounds  is  formed, 
and,  as  this  only  occurs  when  tl)«  Gfth  of  the  key 
is  the  base  note,  tbe  harmony  i^  called  the  dou^i- 
uant  seventh. 
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The  note  which  forms  the  discord  in  this  har- 
mony, is  the  subdouiinant  or  fourth  of  the  scale  ; 
and,  being  a  minor  interval,  requires  the  part  iir 
which  it  is  heard,  to  descend  one  degree. 

In  the  major  mode,  thi<  descent  is  a  semitone. 

In  the  minor  mode,  the  E  becomes  flat,  and  the 
descent  is  consequently  that  of  a  tone. 

The  major  third  of  the  dominant,  which  is  also 
the  sharp  seventh  or  leading  note  of  the  scale, 
must  asctod.  Thus,  in  the  major  scale,  tbe  two 
characteristic  notes  are  united, and  form,  b'^tween 
themselves,  the  hitervaJ  of  the  flat  fifth,  of  which 
the  root  is  the  dominant. 

Tbe  dominant  seventh  is  used,  like  all  other 
di$coids  either  by  transition,  addition,  or  suspen- 
sion ;  and  must  in  all  cases  be  resolved,  that  19, 
taken  awny,  by  the  descent  of  the  part  in  whick 
it  is  found.  As  a  passing  or  added  note,  it  is  cm- 
ployed  without  preparation ;  thus, 

I.  By  Transition.  H.  Bv  Addition. 


Bnt,  as  a  suspended  note,  it  must  be  pre^ 
pared,  that  is,  heard  in  the  preceding  harmony  ^ 
tbus» 


of  the 
root  of 
ttie 
•cats. 


-T7  f  T 


7b«  minor  mode,  with  its  relative  majors  and 


In  this  instance,  the  F  prepares  the  sevenhi  ii^ 
the  first  harmony ;  is  beard  as  a  discord  in  tbe 
second,  and  resolves,  by  descending  to  £,  iu  the 
third« 


M  U  S  I  d* 


sei«nil  other  sevenths,  used  in  bar- 

■M9QJ,  'Opoa    the    diffesent  trisda  of  the  scale 

(vbetber  coaaonant  or  dissoaant),  in  both  mudes. 

These  ftereothSy  although  not  exactly  chords  of 

the  docBinant,  are  nerertheleM  u^ed  in  its  plare, 

Vj  avoid  laodalation.     They  abo  prettfrre  a  uni- 

^•rm  ovatioD  in  th«  progression  of  their  roots,  and, 

at  the  ^ajoe  time,  produce  a  melody,  descend- 

io^   hy  de;^rees,    in    the  original  key.      These 

are, 

L  "Die  uriaoT  sevenths  with  minor  thirds, 
oo  th^  triads  of  A,  D,  and  E,  which  belong  to 
A  miatv. 

II.  Tike  major  sevenths  with  major  thirds,  on 
the  trrads  of  C  and  F,  which  belong  to  C 
major.  These  are  often  fottnd  in  passages  of 
transitioo. 

in.  The  minor  seventh  with  the  flat  fifth, 
vpoa  B. 

IV.  The  extreme  flat  seventh,  npon  G  sharp 
m  A  aknr^  formed  of  three  minor  thirr^s- 

Tke  sevmtb,  consisting  of  foar  sounds,  ad- 
mits of  ftjur  different  positions. 

Tiyt  first  position  is  that  of  3d,  5th,  7th,  and 
&h. 
The  second,  of  5th, 7th,  8tb,  and  3d. 
Tfie  third,  of  7th,  8th,  3d,  and  5th. 
The  fourth,  of  8th.  3d,  5th,  and  7th. 
Tbese  ^sitions,  like  those  of  the  tridd,  contain 
the  mth,  twelfth,   and  fonrteonth  uf  the  root, 
whra  tbe  tyid*  fiftb^  and  seventh,  are  taken  above 
tbe  octave. 
Thu  ftannony,  which  consists  of  fbnr  diflTerenC 
has,  oonse(|iiently,  three  inversions,  be- 
lts direct  form  of  dd,  ^th,  and  7th,  just 


This  resohitlon  of  the  seventh  occas'ous  two 
apparent  irr*  gularities^viz. 

I.  The  four  sounds  of  the  dominant,  followed 
by  the  three  of  the  triad  ;  in  which  the  hi(!t  liar- 
mony  is  weakened  by  two  parts  becumin^  uni- 
son. 

it.  Th6  omission  of  tlie  Gf^h  in  the  tonic  triad^ 
when  the  antecedent  dominant  is  taken  uiihout 
the  octave  to  the  base. 

When,  however,  instead  of  the  ortatp,  the  fifth 
or  third  of  the  diunindnt  itself  is  omitted,  the  sub- 
sequent triad  can  be  taken  complete. 

Two  classes  of  instances  occur,  when  this  ffc- 
Aeral  rule  of  resolrinf;  thr>  seventh  by  the  descent 
of  the  melody  is  apparently  liegledted. 

I.  When,  by  licence,  the  base  itself  takes  the 
resolution ; 

Thus,  instead  of 


It.  When,  after  the  third  inversion,  the  base» 
instead  of  descending  a  semitone,  descends  a 
fourth  to  the  tonic,  and  another  part  takt^  the  re- 
solution 3 

1* hos,  instead  of 


I.  Hie  chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  is  the  first 
iaversioD  of  the  dominant  Seventh,  when  the 
bwest  note  becomes  the  third  of  the  root  1u 
tboroQgh  hase  it  is  ezpresMed  by  a  5  under  a  6 
(ti»  which  the  third  is  understood),  and,  in  prac- 
tjce,  the  octave  of  the  base  note  is  omitted. 


n.  The  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  the 
ikozmI  inversion  of  this  barmoiiy,  when  the  lowest 
note  becomes  the  fifth  of  the  root.  It  ought,  ac- 
ccfdiag  to  its  derivutiun,  tu  be  expressed  by  a  3 
tadera  4  (to  which  the  sixth  is  oxiderstuod); 
but,  as  the  foortb  (or  proper  root  of  the  harmony) 
is  not  pleasing  to  the  ear,  it  is  usually  omitted. 
Tttitt,  the  chord  appears  as  a  simple  sixth,  and 
sl»  as  the  ftrvt  inversion  of  the  diatonic  dissoniint 

triad.  D,  F,  B. 

ni.  The  chord  of  the  second  and  fourth  is  the 
tkird  inversioa  of  this  harmony,  when  ti\e  lowest 
Bote  becomes  the  discord,  and  the  triad  comr 
BKDoes  oo  the  next  degree  above.  It  is  expressed, 
by  a  2  nnder  a  4  (to  which,  the  6th  is  understood), 
sompuoies  by  a  3  alone.^ 

The  descent  of  the  part  in  which  the  dominant 
seventh  is  foond,  is  called  its  resolution ;  and,  as 
beftire  observed,  that  descent  is  either  a  tone  or  a 
semttoae,  according  to  the  mode. 
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Not  only  the  positions  of  the  dominant  seventh 
may  be  chauged,  but  the  inversions  also  may 
succeed  each  other,  previous  to  its  resolution. 
Oreat  care  however  must  be  tnken,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  to  prevent  transgressing 
the  rules  before  given. 

I*  The  first  inversion,  or  chord  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  resolves  hy  th^  base  ascending  a  semitone.  . 

II.  The  second,  or  chord  of  third  and  fourth,  re- 
solves by  the  hase  descending  a  tone. 

III.  The  third,  or  chord  of  second  and  fourth, 
res<ilves  by  the  base  descending  a  semitone. 

The  other  sevenllis  when  used  in  !!>eque:iccs, 
have  similar  inversions;  and  the  same  method 
Of  resolution  is  generally  applicable  to  them 
all. 

As  all  changes  of  key  are  known  decidedly  by 
the  use  of  tlie  dominant  seventh,  the  different 
modulations  from  both  scales  will  be  now  ex* 
plained. 

Moduhtion  from  ike  major  icafe.-- >I.  To  the 
scale  of  its  subdominaot.  The  principal,  and  most 
simple  change  of  key,  is  that  which,  by  adding 
a  minor  seventh  to  the  tome,  makes  it  a  new  do- 
nrirmnt ;  and  hence  the  subdoniinant  becomes  a 
new  tonic*  This  modulation  being  continued, 
forms  a  circle  of  descending  fifths,  or  ascending 
fourths. 

II.  To  the  scale  of  its  dominant.  The  second 
change  is  that  which,  by  retxining  the  octave  of 
the  tonic  itself,  as  a  seventh,  and  hy  making  the 
base  ascend  a  tona  in  gradation,  desceodf  from 
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MUSIC. 


(he  flitpertonic  to  the  original  dominant,  Thi* 
modulatioii  beiog  continued,  fonns  a  circle  of  dc- 
■oeoding  fifths,  or  ascending  fourths* 

These  two  modulations  are  in  continual  use; 
the  last,  or  dominant  changer  in  the  former  part 
of  a  mpTemeot;  and  the  first,  or  auhdominant 
change,  towards  the  oenclusion,  to  restore  the 
original  tonic.  The  subdominant  modulation 
only  requires  two  roots,  but  that  of  the  dominant 
requires  three. 

III.  To  the  scale  of  the  submediant  or  rehttive 
aninor.  The  third  change  is  that  in  which  the 
base  rises  from  the  tonic  to  the  mediant ;  and, 
making  that  a  new  dominant,  by  the  addition  of 
the  scTenth,  descends  to  the  relative  minor 
Ionic. 

A  similar  modulation  being  continued,  forms  a 
circle  of  keys,  in  which  the  major  and  relative 
minor  succeed  each  other  alternately. 

This  roodulatioo  requires  four  roots^  previeos 
to  tlie  alteration  of  its  signature  ;  but  the  sudden 
addition  of  the  seventh  (especially  after  the  minor 
tonic),  is  rather  harsh  and  uiiexpected. 

IV.  To  the  scale  of  the  mediant,  or  relative 
minor  of  the  dominant.  The  fourth  change  is 
that  which,  through  «  prerions  modulation  into 
the  dominant,  makes    the    original  mediant  a 

tOBIC. 

V.  To  the  scale  of  the  supertonic,  or  relative 
minor  of  the  subdominant.  The  fifth  change  is 
that  which,  by  making  the  submediant  a  domi- 
nant, forma  a  new  scale  on  the  supertonic. 

Ji^odulatum  from  ihe  minor  mqU.^^I,  To  the 
■cale  of  its  subdominant.  The  principal  change, 
like  that  in  the  major  mode,  is  made  by  adding  a 
aeventh  to  the  tonic,  and  sharpening  its  third,  to 
§brm  a  new  dominant. 

IL  To  the  scale  of  its  dominant.  Tl\e  second 
ohange  requires  an  additional  harmcMiy  (bor- 
rowed from  the  sequence  of  sevenths)  to  alter  its 
•ignature,  previous  to  then^ieof  the  new  dominant. 

III.  To  the  scale  of  its  mediant  or  relative 
major.  The  third  change  is  made  by  the  reversed 
gradation,  or  the  descent  of  a  tone. 

IV.  To  the  scale  of  its  submediant.  The 
'Iburth  change  adds  a  seventh  to  the  mediant^  at 
in  the  minor  modulation  before  given. 

V.  To  the  scale  of  its  seventh.  The  fifth 
change,  which  is  very  unusual,  is  made  f^om  the 
original  subdominant  with  a  major  third. 

Modulations  are  continually  formed  from  one 
acale  to  another,  by  means  of  tonic  harmonies 
alone ;  but,  in  those  instances,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
troduce the  new  dominant  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
decide  the  key ;  otherwise,  the  equivocal  effect 
Mora  adduced  would  frequently  occur. 


Diaoords  are  used  in  hanBony,  either  by  tran« 
tltion,  suspension,  syncopation,  or  addition. 

Djaconb  ef  innuUktK — ^Any  note  which  passes 
by  one  degree  between  the  other  notes  of  the 
triad,  fonns  a  discord  of  transition,  and,  if  found 
on  the  wcnkpart  of  the  measure,  Is  termed  a  past* 
ing  note. 

The  notes  of  irregular  transition  are  found  on 
the  fltroag  parta  of  the  measure,  and  arc  called 
by  the  Gennaiis  ehangtog  notes. 

In  the  following  example,  a  partiodar  iaftaBca 
tfifrefvUr  tmoiMMi  occurs. 


(Ooirtmt  torUk  MutiAJ 


E^r.  p   -  j-i-  H  f'[ 
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The  last  note  but  one  (viz.  the  F  sharp)  ii  berc 
taken  as  a  di<«ord  by  irregular  traositiua,  «b:a 
tlie  radical  base  placed  below  domonstnites. 

In  mode  n  mu^ic,  all  the  discords  of  traasitioa 
may  be  redaced  to  appodigiataras  or  aAer-nola. 

When  the  notes  cf  transition  are  pnAmnAf 
they  appear  as  integral  parts  €»f  the  faarmoQ]r,nd 
are  sometimes  marked  with  the  figures  of  tboroo^ 
base. 

Discords  qf  tufpentitn — I.   Oftbefouftk.  Tfee 
fourth,  accompanied  with  the  fifth,  and  eiftitb,  is 
an  appoggiatura,  contiBuc4   in  the  pisce  ci  im 
third,  on  the  strong  part  of  the  mesmc.  k  e 
generally  prepared^  and  is  rcaolved  bf  doccaos/ 
one  degree* 

It  has  two  inversions »  riz.  the  aeeoad  soi&^ 
which  suspends  the  sixth  and  the  foofth  mi 
seventh,  which  suspends  the  fourth  aodsixU,tM 
two  inversrans  of  the  triad. 

If.  Of  the  ninth.— The  ninth,  accomfssM 
with  the  third  and  fifth,  ia  an  appogg(alan,c«o- 
tinu^d  in  the  place  of  the  eighth.  Il  is,  htc  tk 
fourth,  generally  prepared,  and  always  itioM> 

The  chord  of  the  ninth  haa  two  invcisioBif  sai 
figured  with  a  seventh,  followed  by  its  iMolBtiaa 
the  sixth,  on  the  third  of  the  roots  tkcfllkr 
6gurrd  as  fifth  and  sixths  «m  the  filh  of  tke 
root. 

The  following  tonie  pedal  or  orgaainat  ii 
a  very  important  atudy  for  the  choids  of  tQ> 
pension. 


Radical  Base. 


i^^ 


III.  Of  the  appoggiatnraa  of  *°'P*°''^'r^ 
though  every  note  of  sospensioD  may  '^.'**J^ 
to  an  appoggiatura,  yet,  in  modem  mor>e,  t^ 
notea  are  more  particuMy  used  as  '"^Jr* 
others,  and  differ  from  those  just  deicfAsAiT 
greater  fteedoui  in  their  resolution. 

Any  part  of  the  dominant  seveaA  ffL^ 
tained  on  the  tonic  base,  and  aftertrtidp'O^'" 
according  to  its  proper  motion.       _Ji^^ 

The  ninth  also  may  ramlve  by«**"T^^ 
the  tenth,  and  the  sharp  seventh  (or  lesdias  a0»f 

mpst  iMolvn  by  afoeodbg  into  the  Mf^"* 


MUSIC. 


}■  this  Mcendlof  resolotion  of  the  dominant 
Aereath,  the  fieare  of  the  suspended  ninth  often 
becomes  ft  wcomL 

In  diatonic  sequences^  ns  will  be  ahenm  here- 
after, evt- rf  note  of  the  scale  may  bear  single  or 
du'jble  suspeusions. 

Alt  tbe»e  noted  are  notfainfr  more  than  the  re- 
t&niitittn  or  retention  of  a  soand,  longer  than  the 
duratioo  of  its  uwn  root,  upon  a  miiir  radical 

IV.  Of  anticipation,  Sec— When  a  note  is 
diminiibed  by  half  its^alue,  and  the  following  de- 
grweoiployed  to  ^11  np  its  time  upon  the  former 
Kaif,svch  change  is  termed  anticipation.  These 
aiiti.;ipated  notes  are  considered  wholly  as  relating 
to  melody,  and  are  not  noticed  by  the  figures  uf 
tbofoufcii  base. 

The  postpositiona  of  Dr.  Fepusch  are  iu  reality 
aoUiio^  more  than  irregular  suspensions, being  the 
Kftnt  of  the  anticipation,  and  used  iu  the  ful- 
lovisf  I 


the  subdominaiit  may  ha?e  iti  oiwn  sixth  (ortvl 
pertoaic  of  the  scale)  added  to  its  triad. 


Sixth  added  for  the  malodya 


IStuy  other  dhords  of  anspension  may  be 
fbruK^Ixy  caittbining  alt  the  preceding  in  different 
wayt.  H^ce  arise  the  second  and  third,  tha 
liztJ^and  ninth.  &c.  Ice;  which  may  be  found  in 
Kirsbcrjer,  Kollnaivi,  Sbield«  ^c 

Th^  discords  of  syncopation  only  difTer  from 
tboM  of  siispensiuD  by  constituting  part  of  the 
ndidl  harmony,  and  by  not  baiqg  merely  appog- 
giatuns. 

The  diatonit  sequence  of  sevenths  is  one  of 
the  priacipil  passages  in  which  these  discords  are 
Vied. 


tl       1       1      1  7^  7 


Sixth  added  for  the  harmony* 


The  fifth  and  sixth  on  the  subdominant  may  b* 
prepared  by  the  tonic,  by  the  inbmadiant,  or  by 
the  dominant,  as  radical  bases. 

This  discord  may  resolve  two  wayst  viz.  into 
the  toniA  (on  its  second  inreraloo),  or  into  thn 
dominant  harmony. 

When  this  harmony  appears  in  the  form  of  n 
seventh  on  the  supertonic,  it  frequently  constitutes 
part  of  the  diatonic  sequence  of  sev^ths,  and,  as 
such,  may  be  accounted  radical,  like  the  diml* 
nished  triad  of  Kirnberger, 

Rameau  estimates  the  root  of  this  harmony  by 
its  resolution,  calling  it  D  when  followed  by  O, 
and  F  when  followed  by  C.  Heck  considers  it  as  a 
compound  of  both  the  harmonics  of  D  and  F.  Dr. 
Boyce  (in  his  MSS.),  and  with  him  Dr.  Calcott 
thinks,  that  the  root  is  decided  by  the  scale  of  the 
key  in  which  it  is  found;  thus. 


The  German  anthors,  previouH  to  the  writioga 
«l  Kiraberfer  (177-^),  seem  to  have  classed  the 
<ii«c«ds  of  Mi^peosion  with  those  of  syncopation ; 
b«t  bis  auangem^nt  of  chords,  into  essentjal  and 
■ccidcntrt,  ettabKsbes  that  diUbrence  between 
tbeia  vhich  is  'here  adopted. 

When  any  discord  which  has  not  been  heard  in 
1^  preceding  harmony  is  united  to  the  perfect 
triad,  It  is  termed  in  this  work  a  discord  of  addi- 
tion. 

Thsdifleords  of  addition  are  the  seventh,  the 
oistb,  both  on  ih/i  dominant;  and  the  sixth  on 
the  iobdoml^ant ;  these  are  particularly  useful  in 

Msgioishiug  ihov  two  hamionies  from  that  of 

the  tonic. 

I.  Of  thpaddjod  seventh.  The  whole  second 
thspttt  uf  i^*  anrt  relates  U)  the  dominant 
iwentb. 

^  Of  the  added  sixth.  As  the  don^inant  har- 
^y  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  tonic  by 
^.  «4d«d  seventh,  lo  the  subdominant  is  distin- 
^"*^  %in  the  tonic,  and  from  the  dominant,  by 

^l»enprw  themslgdy  of  a  Mngle  pnrt  (as  at  A,) 
«^  Wimiy  of  lkA»hole  (^  at  h),  fsqniics  it. 


D  in  A  Minor. 


F  in  C  Bii^r. 


Koch,  in  his  Lexicon  (art.  Verbindongs  Accord), 
has  placed  his  accidental  harmonies  in  a  dififerenjt 
point  of  view.  He  considers  them  as  connecting 
chords,  and  seems  to  agree  with  Kimberger,  who 
asserts  that,  by  a  species  of  transition,  the  har- 
mony of  the  triad  is  thus  united  to  another  of  iu 
inversions. 

III.  Of  the  added  ninth.  When  to  the  chord  of 
the  dominant  seventh  the  ninth  is  also  joined,  a 
chord  of  five  sounds  is  formed.  It  rises  from  tl|^ 
root  by  legulac  thirds,  in  the  following  manner; 


In  C  Major. 


Jn  A  Minor* 


»!  U  S  I  c. 


This  harmony  being  genenlly  uied  in  four 
pins,  the  radical  baf^e  is  commonly  omitted  ;  for 
the  leading  note  is  a  ways  sufficiently  powerful  to 
guide  the  ear  to  its  pmper  root.  In  this  form  the 
two  chords  have  been  already  described. 

The  4(lded  ninth  of  the  dnminaiit  is  really  the 
fubroediant  of  the  scale,  or  sixth  from  the  tonic  ; 
it  is  consequently  major  in  the  major  mode,  and 
minor  in  the  minor  mode.  Thus,  although  there 
is  but  one  added  scventhi  there  are  two  added 
ninths. 

The  omission  of  the  root  forms  a  chord  of  the 
seventh  on  the  leading  note,  which  may  be  known 
from  the  other  sevenths  (either  of  the  sequence 
or  of  suspension)  by  its  resolution  into  the  tonic. 
It  may  sometimes  be  prepared^  but  is  generally 
used  without  preparation. 

None  of  the  inversions  of  this  seventh  are  era- 
ployed  in  the  major  scale,  but  all  arc  used  in  that 
of  the  minor. 

This  chord  has  been  considered  as  a  combini- 
tion  of  the  dominant  and  subdominant  harmonies^ 
since  it  contains  the  B  and  D  of  the  former,  and 
the  A  and  F  of  the  latter,  while  the  resolution  of 
D  and  F  falls  on  the  same  note. 


chords  (the  last  of  which  is  generally  accented)  »  and 
is  used  to  terminate  the  sections  and  pariods  of 
muMcal  rhythm. 

When  the  bases  of  both  chords  are  the  roots  of 
their  respective  triads,  the  cadence  is  termed  radi- 
cal i  and,  of  these  radical  cadences,  there  arc  four 
in  general  use,  the  perfect,  imperfect,  false,  and 
mixt:  to  these  may  be  added  the  plagal  oj  church 
cadence,  which  is  only  a  variation  of  the  imper- 
fect ;  and  the  authentic,  which  is  only  the  ancient 
term  for  the  perfect 

I.  The  perfect  cadence  consists  of  the  dominant 
harmony,  followed  by  that  of  the  tonic ;  thus. 


■w 


In  C  Major. 


In  A  Minor. 


The  first  or  leading  harmony  is  always  major. 

II.  The  imperfect  cadence  consists  of  the  tonic^ 
followed  by  the  dominant  without  its  added  se- 
venth, and  is  the  former  cadence  reversed. 


Dominant.    Subdominant. 


Union  o. 
both. 


It  is  observable,  that  the  above  combination  of 
sounds  includes  every  note  of  the  scale,  excepting 
the  three  notes  of  the  triad  on  the  tonic,  and  that  it 
also  decides  the  mode  of  the  scale,  since  the  sixth 
or  submediant  is  part  of  the  chord  of  the  subdomi- 
nant, which  is  major  or  minor,  according  to  the 
key 

The  same  chord  in  the  minor  mode  consists  of 
three  minor  thirds ;  and  its  extreme  notes  are  the 
sharp  seventh  and  minor  »izth  of  the  scale.  It  is 
of  such  great  importance  in  modem  music,  that  it 
is  termed  the  diminished  seventh,  or  equivocal 
chord.  In  the  resolution  of  its  parts,  it  conforms  to 
that  of  the  major  chord  in  the  last  example. 

The  radical  base  of  this  chord  may  be  found  in 
extreme  modulations  by  two  methods. 

I.  By  the  m^jor  third  below  the  last  sharp. 

IL  By  the  semitone  below  the  last  flat. 

When  naturals  occur,  the  observations  concern- 
ing them  must  be  stricdv  regarded. 

This  chord  is  not  only  considered  as  a  direct 
harmony,  but  all  iu  three  inversions  are  occa- 
sionally employed. 

'  In  those  keys  where  the  def  does  not  agree  with 
the  modulation,  the  second  inversion  requires  a 
flat  or  natural  under  the  sharp  fourth. 

These  two  chords  of  the  added  nintlf  have  been 
termed  chords  of  major  and  of  minor  substitu- 
tion ;  since  they  are  considered  as  derived  from  the 
dominant  seventh,  by  substituting  the  ninth  in  the 
place  of  the  eiKhth. 

They  are  also  styled  chords  of  borrowed  har- 
mony ;  since  the  seventh  and  ninth  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  or  borrowed  from  the  subdominant.  . 

All  these  chords  arc  liable  to  have  any  of  their 
sounds  suspended  on  the  following  tonic  harmony; 
and  hence  arise  many'  figured  bases,  too  numor- 
ous  to  be  inserted  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
work. 

Chap,  jy.^Of  CatUnees* ' 

K  otdenoe  in  harmony  consists  of  two  disthict 


SB. 


zc 


In  C  Major. 


In  A  Minor. 


The  second  or  final  harmony  is  always  major. 

in.  The  fUse  cadence  consbts  of  the  dominant, 
followed  by  the  submediant  (in  diatonic  grada- 
tion) isken  in  the  place  of  the  tonic.  In  the  major 
mode  this  cadence  forms  the  intoval  of  a  tone  % 
in  the  minor  mode,  only  a  semitone ;  and  it  is 
used  instead  of  the  perfect  cadence,  from  which  it 
is  derived. 


al=EC 


In  C  Major. 


In  A  Minor. 


IV.  The  mixt  cadence  is  the  direct  gradation  of 
the  subdominant  to  the  dominant,  and  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  imperfect  cadence,  from  which  it  ta 
derived. 


In  C  Major. 


In  A  Minor. 


The  plagal  cadence  only  differs  from  the  imper- 
fect as  to  its  place  in  Ac  scale,  being  the  progres- 
sion ui  the  subdominant  to  the  tonie>  This  is  used 
as  a  final  cadence  in  church  music,  particularly  in 
the  Hallehijah  Chorus,  Messiah,  aad  in  the  Coifr* 
nadon  Anthem,  Zadoc  the  Priest. 


M.US  I  C. 

6,  on  «  gradual  progrmtoD  of  the  diatonAc  icalf. 
It  is  derived  Iroai  the  mediant  prpgrenton. 
.    In  this,  and  the  following  czamplciy  t|ie  directs 
shew  the  radical  base. 


la  C  Major.  In  A  Minor. 

The  final  chord  of  this  (is  always  mijor. 

The  authentic  cadence  is  the  same  as  the  per- 
fect, and  is  only  so  termed  in  contradistinction  to 
the  piags]. 

When  the  leading  harmony  of  any  cadence  is  not 
ndJol^bnt  inverted,  the  cadence  is,  in  this  work, 
cenned  medial^  and  is  used  to  express  an  incom* 
T^eie  close. 

L  Cadence  of  the  leading  note.— This  is  the  first 
inwrnoo  of  the  doaunant,  and  is  used  instead  of 
^be  perfect  cadence. 

U.  Cadence  of  the  sharp  sixth  .->This  is  the 
second  inversion  of  the  dominant,  and  is  some- 
OQKs  used  as  a  final  cadence  on  the  tonic,  as  in 
Am  Yo&tf  Dinning  ;  but  more  generally  on  the 
siztfa  of  the  deMeoding  seale,  when  it  commonly 
bean  a  suspended  seventh. 

IIL  Cadence  of  the  major  or  minor  sixth.— 
Thk  is  the  first  inversion  of  ^he  mixt  cadence,  and 
n  chiefly  used  in  the  minor  mode.  It  is  also  liable 
to  tbe  antecedent  suspension  of  the  seventh. 

ThcK  cadences  may  also  become  protracted  by 
«togodier  harmonies  on  the  don^inant.  Thus  is 
forised  what  Dr.  Pepusch  calls  the  grand  c»- 
deooc; 
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This  sequence,  like  that  of  sevenths,  admits  of 
the  leading  note  as  a  temporary  root;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  these 
passages,  that  Rirnberger  and  KoUniann  have  ad- 
mitted the  diminished  triad  among  the  consonant 
harmonies. 

III.  Ofinveritdsequmea. — ^The  principal  inverted 
sequences  are  thoiie  derived  from  the  sequence  of 
sevenths ;  and,  of  these,  the  most  usual  is  that  of  a 
7,  followed  by  a  6  on  the  gradual  descending  pro- 
gression of  the  scale. 

it  b  not  unusual,  in  the  first  inversion  of  the 
sequence  of  sevenths  (that  of  the  fifth  *nd  sixth), 
to  leave  every  other  harmony  as  a  simple  triad,  in 
the  following  manner: 


To  these  may  be  added  those  deceptive  cadences,      |  ri .  |     f  P  Pi  p  P  I   n  H    '  "^ 

which,  by  varying  the  final  chord,  avoid  the  final*     I  t^K^r/|-l-"^/l  {  ■'    I   r|      I      pTJ 


IV.  Of  wapU  tequmeu. — A  descending  scale  nuy 
also  be  accompanied  by  a  simple  sequence  of 
biatbs  alone.  The  theory  of  this  progression  is 
involved  in  some  difficulty ;  but  the  uniform  prac* 
tice  of  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has 
established  its  use. 


Chap,  r.'^Of  Sequeneet. 

Any  similar  sneeenion  of  chords  in  the  same 
Kile,  ascending  or  descending  diatonically,  is,  in 
this  nort,  termed  a  sequence. 

All  leqacBoes  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
^  irregularity  of  making  the  leading  uote  a  tem- 
powj  root,  to  avoid  modulation  out  of  the  original 
tcik. 

!•  V  imunoM  atguenees. — ^The  principal  de- 
'^^i^Aiiiig  sequence  b  that  of  sevenths ;  an  example 
^  which  bss  been  already  given,  derived  from  the 
P'^^PCHian  of  rising  fioufths  and  &lliDg  fifths  in  the 
^insnt  motion. 

.  11<  QTsMdrsnt  st9veaest.-^The  principal  ascend- 
"VteqQCBceit  that  known  bya^foUowcd  by  a 


6         6      6  *      6         6      6 


The  same  series  may  take  place  ascending ;  and 
the  effect  is  nearly  that  of  the  meaial  sequence  of 
5  and  6> 

V.  0/cDiii)»otffld  #f<}ttencr«.— Com|)Ound  srquencea 
are  those  which  by  employing  the  chords  of  sus- 
pension, change  their  harmonies  on  the  alternate 
base.  Of  these  there  are  various  kinds ;  'one  of  the 
principal  is  that  of  descending  thirds  with  alter* 
nate  niaths  j  thusi 


MUSIC. 


V      9      3       9   3      9 

These  sequences  also  may  be  doubly  compound- 
ed, and  then  bear  double  suspensions. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  partial  sequences  of 
two  stffiitar  harmonies,  frequently  found  in  Han- 
del, ice. ;  thos, 


iPTTfrhl 


W,  Of  irreptJar  sequences. — It  is  not  unusual  to 

find  an  ascending  scale  accompanied  with  7  and 

9         8 
6,  with  9  and  8,  or  with  their  compounds  „  and  ^ 

which  form  irregular  sequences.  These  chords  be- 
long regularly  to  a  descending  series. 


Abo  when  jny  chorda,  twflefvcMcs^  are  ttlcea 
upon  (be  dominant  base,  as  a  hdMing  note^  a  timU 
lar  passage  Is  formed ;  and  ^c  4nse  dieh   sdiio  be* 

comes  a  dominant  pedal  note  or  organ  poitst. 

Ndt  oiity  Xbit  ^mple  dotnttaaJiT,  tet  its  com- 
poatfd  dertvaihfe,  the  added  ninflr,  mvy  be>akea 
on  a  tonic  pedah  Hence  irises  the  ctiard  of  the 
sixth  and  seventfc|  or  the  thirtaenth  of  Marparg. 
This  is  used  in  the  minor  mode  on  the  tostic,  and 
sometimes,  by  extreme  licence,  on  the  dominanc. ' 

Not  only  these,  but  any  other  chords,  whether 
of  suspension,  sequence,  &c.  &c.  may  be  taken 
on  the  tonic,  or  the  dominant,  as  a  pedal  base; 
and  some  instances  occur,  in  which  tbese  sonsida 
may  be  retained  in  a  superior  part. 

Of  the  tttreme  -sharp  m<&.F— When,  upon  the 
first  inversion  of  the  mixt  cadence,  the  sixth  of  the 
submediant  (or  fourth  of  the  scale)  is  accidentally 
sharpened,  the  chord  of  the  extreme  staaip  sixtb 
is  formed. 

.  This  harmony,  when  accompanied    simply  by 
the  third,  has  been  termed  the  Italian  sixth. 


y  8     u  a 
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In  these  sequences  the  unsccented  harmony 
must  be  divided  in  half,  after  the  resolution  of  the 
discord,  to  prepare  Che  following  one,  as  in  tlie  an« 
tecedent  example  \  (he  1th  is  then  prepared  by  the 
8th,  and  the  9th  by  the  10th.  Ttiere  are  many 
other  kinds  pf  sequences,  but  the  preceding  ex- 
amples will  suffice  in  this  place. 

Chap'  F7.— O/iiceiiew. 

Of  pedal  fttfrmonter.— When  the  dominant  har- 
mony is  taken  unprepared  upon  the  tonic  base  as  a 
holding  note,  whether  preceded  by  the  tonic  or  by 
the  subdomtnant  harmony,  the  passage  is  termed  % 
tonic  pedal  note  or  organ  point. 


RobtB. 

By  this  alteration  of  the  fourth,  die  species  of 
cadence  is  changed,  from  the  first  inversion  of  the 
mixt  to  the  second  invenion  of  the  perfiect ;  and 
it  is  considered  as  a  licence,  because  the  root  bears 
a  flat  fifth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  third  conn 
tinues  major.  • 

The  radical  base,  therefore,  of  the  txtreme 
sharp  sixthf  is  the  supertonic  of  the  key ;  and  its 
fifth  is  allowed  to  be  defective,  that  the  original 
minor  mode  may  not  be  totally  destroyed. 

When  to  the  simple  combination  of  the  Italian 
sixth  the  root  itself  is  annexed,  a  chord  of  thirds 
fourth,  and  sixth  is  formed ;  and,  as  this  harmony, 
is  only  found  in  the  theory  of  Rameau,  It  may  be 
properly  termed  the  French  sixth. 
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A  harmony  still  more  remote,  bat  extremely 
powerful,  is  formed  upon  this  chord,  by  inserting' 
the  added  ninth  on  the  root,  as  a  supposed  domi- 
nant to  the  real  one. 

This  occurs  with  great  effect  in  the  wntiags  of 
Graun,  &c.  and  therefoie  may  be  called  the  Ger-* 
man  sixth.  •     >•* 


In  die  chord  of  4  the  dominant  note  itself  is 

a, 

generally  omitted,  for  reasons  before  given;  and 
the  chord  appears  (independent  of  the  holding 
base)  like  that  of  the  iharp  sixth  on  the  super- 
tonic. 


KoofB. 


MUSIC 


m'Coalkmaitoa  of  its  tbird 

^ bate  (as  a  new  foimh 

^9mA)s  t»  pfcvent  the  eonteeative  fifths. 

Hf  ^mfb^  ■ffAf/jr/jtoML— ^WTienwrer  the  dominant 
■A  lemc  of  ft  aew  key  aire  eaaployed  wichom  the 
Mbdamraant  JtuvcBcmy,  aaiob  da$i^  eoostimtes  a 
|lftB»l  ipoda<atwo> 

One  ehani^  of  tbis  .kind  asiscs  whence  seventh 
af  the  najor  «aode  .is  flattered,  and  the  modula- 
doa  Rt&ms  again  tbrough  the  leading  note  to  the 
lomc;  thaa. 


J  •  7* 


AflKber  change  towaids  the  dominant  k  alto 
freqaeatly  a»ei  ;  thiaft. 


The'vemalDder  of  Hie  aeale  edbieidH  uMi  that 
of  the  majctr  mode. 

Although  this  scale  is  {;wcn  in-  the  abote  forna 
^  most  of  the  theovetical  wiitcfs,  yet,  in  practical 
music,  such  is  the  prevalenoe  of  pastial  naodula- 
tionsy  varied  sequences,  j&c  that  iht  jule  is  not 
often  found  con^lete. 

Of  chrtnnatic  modtthiitm.'^When,  the  ohromatie 
semitones  mpe  introduoad  between  the  notes  of  the 
diatonic  scale,  chromatic  modQiacion  is  formed,  in 
which  the  key  is  coDtinuaUy,  although  partially^ 
changing. 

As  the  diatonic  sequence  of  sevenths  is  used  to 
avoid  modulation,  so  a  chromatic  sequence  of  so* 
venths  consists  of  dominants  alone,  and  the  scale 
changes  at  every  chord  ;  thus. 


*■»  y  *'  ^  . 

"  «_JJ!! 


»  ^»         III  ■  ifi"    ifwipnanMiM    J,iai 


Muifflibtfr  changes  occur,  to  the  relative  minor 
(cs  »b(K£EKni),  so  the  mediant  to  the  supcrto- 
OK,  kc  ^ume  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  m^- 
Sicefifcehst  forar  years. 

Of  Ae  rtU  of  the  ocitme. — ^It  may  at  first  sight 
*V6m  iiigular  to  class  this  celebrated  progression 
a2»c{  niu»ttiil  licences  j  but,  as  the  descending 
»*«jtial|y  \nclu4es^  partial  modulation,  and  re- 
.^fa  the  arigioal  sui^^lominant  harmony,  so  essen- 
tnl  to  the  consiitucnr  parts  or  the  key,  the  pro- 
P'Kty  o{  the  classification  must  appear  obvious. 

Wlien  a  diatonic  icaic  in  .the  base  is  accompa- 
««1  with  |iannony  af  cording  to  this  rule,  the  roots 
>£i theix 'mveisioQs  %ce. thus. intermixed: 

A^^endittg  Srale. 


Ilhis  sequence  forins  a  descending  chromatic 
acale. 

In  a  siniilar  manner  ma>  be  formed  an  ascend- 
ing chromatic  sequence,  derived  from  that  of  5  anl 
6 1  thus. 


S  u  Q'"! 


6   3 


Thu  also  makes  a  partial  change  at  every  other 
harmony. 

In  modem  musicy  a  species  of  chromatic 
Iransition  is  employed,  in  vKhich  the  semi- 
tones occur,  not  as  parts  of  the  radical  har- 
mony, butasappoggiaturas,>after-notes,  or  acciac* 
caturas. 

The  two  following  $;(amplea,  from  the  eele- 
bratcd  opera  of  Mozart,  the  2:auberfldte,  vt  in- 
stances of  chromatic  appoggiaturaa.  « 

(<«  Wie  stark  ita  niobt"). 


(*•  Schnelle  Fnsse"). 


.  '^deiccnding  scale  niakes  a  partial  modulation 
»*»^^dom«aat. 

la  the  maior  mode,  the  inversion  of  the  mizt 
~*J*J  tokc»  place,  which,  in  modem  music»  is 
'P*'***!  varied  by  the  Italian  sixth. 

^  Directs  mark  the  Roots  of  the  Chord?. 


The  acctaccatura,  or  half  beat,  is  also  used  vrith 
great  eflfect  in  a  tensett,  from  tlie  same  p(ece. 


(«  Seyd  uns  sum  zweytenmal**)* 


Of  enharmonic  nuduiation.'^^Thc  last  and  most 
difHcult  branch  of  harmony  is  that  which  arises 
.from  the  sudden  change  of  key  made  by  the  en« 
harmonic  diesis. 

When  any  one  of  the  sounds  of  th^  equivocal 
chord  is  called  by  a  new  name,  and  placed  on  a 
new  degree,  the  root,  scale,  and  signaturci  alt 
change  at  once.     . 


^i-^S^ 


Hoot  b.  K  ^  A  VI(tto«.    lto9t  \;,  Key  C  Minor. 

V*  '^'^  )u#  ♦»*.»«»  Ox  '>>i^^^  o*  Khm  sounds,  each 
tit  which  lUAV  be  alttf*^'**  tv  the  fties^,  the  two  fol- 
low tu^  UKsJu««tou»  4  •'<  *twn  the  sime  chord* 


c^^. .: 


K  H.>  U  dui»lkvy  E  dat  Minor.    Soot  C  sharp.  Key 

F  sharp  Minor. 

V,  ihc  chronatic  octave  upon  keyed  instni- 
iiKii.t  ^o)\A.HU  «.4  twelve  ikiiiercnt  sounds  (eaclui* 
*  \v  \ti  Uu  Uut  ate  eiv'hth  or  iep!icatc  of  the  first), 
Ui  a  »i«  f^ui  ihic*  Uifterent  chords,  in  respect  of 
V.u  \i  \%  ih<mv%  Uci,  on  the  key-board.  These,  in 
lUvti  iimplt'ii  forms,  ue  the  added  ninths  of  D, 
A,  aud  r..  dominants  of  their  respective  minors. 


KuOh  of  thew  chords,  by  the  use  of  the  diesis^ 
IIHV  oh4n|^  into  thtee  other  harmonies;  and  thus 
nu  immediate  step  to  any  one  of  the  twelve  minor 
mv>tlt»*  may  be  gained. 

i  hrso  chords  may  also,  under  certain  limita- 
iiot\«,  kucceed  each  other  phiomatically,  descend- 
4ui;  Qf  uc€n(i>"5* 


Hoot  B  Kfiot  E 

(Descending.) 


Root  A 


The  last  and  most  unusual  species  of  enharmonic 
ni<«duUuuo,  is  that  which  changes  the  dominant 
^L\^  nth  into  the  German  sixth.  A  ronartable  in- 
stance occurs  in  HandcPs  Solomon,  at  the  chorus, 
••  Utaw  the  tear  from  hopeless  love;'*  thus. 
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to  express  the  words,  **  full  of  death  and  wild  dc- 

spjiif.*' 

For  (he  fourth  general  topic  usually  considered 
in  treatises  of  mu^i**,  that  is  rhnhm,  see  the  ar« 
ticla  RnyTiiM  in  thU  work.  Scea!sup«it  ii  of. 
Dr.  Calcoti's  v^iluabic  Muscat  Grammar,  which 
may  likewise  be  advantft^cously  consulted,  for 
tnuny  o^ier  examples  in  i)lu<itration  of  the  pre- 
cepts and  obscrvdtions  here  given.  Th«><te  w)io 
\yish  tu  study  the  mathematical  and  philosophical 
theory  of  musical  sounds  are  referred  to  Greg  -ry's 
Translation  of  Hauy's  Natural  Philosophy,  vol  i. 
p,  3 11  — 340,  See  also  the  artir  les  iCo  l  o  s*s  H  a  a p, 
J^ASE  thorough^  Chords,  Generator,  Harmo- 
KY,  KeY|  &c.  in  their  proper  plapes  ia  this  4i(« 
jio*—— 


M  us 

The  plaDn  oambcfcd  116,  117,  IIS,  and  1H 
exhibit  ifUeresting  ■^^^'■■■^■^  of  Eiigliftb,  Soocch 
and  German  music.     For  miBy  highly  a;4mir»bl^ 

r;imens  of  Welsh  and  Insh  wasic  «rc  mast  rcfa 
curious  reader  to  the  coikcoooa  of  IVelsli  aiui 
Irish  melodies  recently  published. 

MU'SICAL.  a.  (muiical^  French,  from 
flRiiJfc )  1.  Harmonious;  melodious;  »v^eet 
sounding  {MiUtm).  2.  Beloogiiig  to  music 
(Addison). 

MU'SICALLY.  «</.  (from  musifai ^  Har. 
aaonioosly ;  with  sweet  sound  {Aa^isttny. 

MU'SIC ALNESS,  r.  (from  jbii«m:«/.}  Har- 
mony. 

MLJSPCIAN.  1.  (flittiicfVn,  Ftvr>ch. )  One 
skilled  iu  harmony  ;  one  who  perfiuma  upon 
instruments  of  music  (Bocoa).  ' 

MUSK.  An  odoriferous  substance  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  secreted  into  a  bai^  situated 
near  the  umbilical  region  of  the  nuicchus  mos* 
chiferof  tfinn^us,  a  mminating  animal,  re^ 
sembliogiheaKeloDe.  (SeeMoscitos.)  This 
bag,  according  to  Newmann,  has  no  external 
opening,  like  that  of  the  civet  cat,  whence 
musk  is  got  to  be  gotten  till  after  the  death  of 
the  animal. 

}n  the  article  alluded  to  above,  we  have  ob- 
served that  in  commerce  two  sorts  of  musk 
are  distinguished,  the  Tonquinorjndian,  and 
the  Muscovy  or  Persian.     Musk  is  either  of 
a  dark  brown  or  rusty  reddish  colour :  some- 
times clothed  like  coagulatec}  blood.      To  tiie 
touch  it  is  uncuiou^  and  on  dr}'in^  becomes 
pulverizable.     It  has  a  bitterish  lavour^  and  its 
aroma  is  peculiarly  strong  and  ardmaiic,  dis- 
agreeable if  too  concentrated,  but  when  largely 
diluted  with  other  matters,  or  greatly  extended 
iti  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes  a  pleasant  per- 
fnme.     From  its  aroma  beinj^  remarkably  dif- 
fusive am)  tenaciotis,  everything  in  \U  ricinity 
becomes  thoroughly  infected  with  it,  and  re- 
tains it  a  long  time.  Water  extracts  two-iifths 
of  it  by  distillation ;  and  is  greatly  with  its 
aroma  apd  savour :  alkohol  takes  up  one-third 
of  it,  but  retains  little  or  nothing otits  aroma. 
Nitric  aud  sulfuric  acids  totally  diss<|ve  ft, 
the  first  4c^t rowing  the  whole,  the  second  the 
greater  part  of  its  aroma, 
r     Soda  extracts  from  it  the  smell  of  amisonia,  • 
when  these  two  substances  are  rubbed  toge- 
ther.   Oils  have  no  action  upon  it.     C^<t  on 
red-hot  coals,  it  emits  ifie  same  fetid  suiel)  as 
urine.     On   distiilalion,   Newmann  obtained 
the  same  products  as  from  other  animal  sub- 
•stanees,  yit.  an  euipyreumatic  oil,  a  volatile 
i^pirit  aiid  £aU. 

By  imprt^nating  the  waters  and  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  odoriferniis  vegetables  with  a  mi- 
nute |X>rtion  of  niu.sk,  their  fragrance  is  con* 
Miderably  improved,  without  receiving  any  of 
its  ft"^  peculiar  aroma. 

Musk  CAVY.    Musk-rat.    SeeMus. 

Musk  cranb;»bxll.      See  Geranium 

MOSCHATUM. 

Mt'SK  ox.    See  Bos. 

MUSKEt.  #.  (musquet,  French.)  1.  A 
soldier's  hand-gUM  (Bnron).  2.  AmalehawJ^ 
pf  a  small  kind  (^Shakspeare), 
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Ty^^cants  aocpteitt     state,  fixan  the  Rebels   noivy        hate. 
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ElK'GlLISH  MUSIC  continued 
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J  jlj  flr.Nff  ^ 


-4a^d  Vale    she  d«fdKIl96iing  to  the  Sabbath.  BctOs. 


^^ 


b  a  Coic^cl    lUe  she  dwdb,Iisaiiitf  to  die  SabliattiBellSr 


j]j  ^  trrjir 


f  r 


^^ 


diit    Sire    c£  pleasing  ieart* 
axniHiig  iliro*  Her  tears. 


Aod  mindful  of  the  past  employ, 
MexnVy  botou  spring  of  joy. 


UMtttlcmJk  Rufffi 


ti/htuhf,i  h\  Siun»6(t,1  k'C BUfrnajHtJit^.tki'i  Mt. 


Scotch  Music. 


Geiimai^  music 
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THE  CHBISTIAN   PARTI:N^G, 
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y'ny/n  k  /ucyz7/i'i  C>Xt //<-/>  u//A't    uu//. 


Gute      lutclit  ! 


Gute    nacht  ! 


Unser  tagwozic 


lon^< 


rer      dwell.        Social    pleasures    now  are  fleeting «  But  an  earthly 


It    vodlbracht    Gold   n.e    steme     scheinen  >»deder  Von  des  Himmels 


liUiiUli 


Zinne  nieder    Und    des  Mondes    scherbe    lacht  ,     Cure       nac ht  \ 


Novr  adieu  I 
We  must  lose  each  otliers  xvsw; 
But  united  still  in  s{iiTit . 
Mimsions  vre  shall  soou  inherit 
£veila5ling,  e\'er  new. 

Now  adieu  ! 


// '' 


AMMa/  h- .<ii.rmr.',t  «  r  f'>'  ";  x/.r-ft.j,  .  Kr^UKl. 


Natural  History. 


M  U  S  M  U  S 

•  If USKETE'EIL   t .    (from '  mu$iet)     A  Unct ;  lower  ux  obtuier,  crbii^tfir;  tivo  pbeedl 

loldier  vrhose  weaoon  n  his  muskei  (C'ar«fi(/.)  within ;  umgae  smooch.    Twenty-eight  specict 

MUSKETOQN.  ».  (mtuqueton,  French.)  icatiered  over  the  globe,  sii  of  them  common  to 

A  blunderbuss  ;  a  short  gun  of  a  \am  bore.  our  own  couotij.    In  many  respects  the  otter- 

MU'SKl^BSS.  t.  (from  musk.)  The  scent  ^*^  ^^  ^^  ?«nu»  very  nearly  resembles  the 

of  mutk.  weesel  tnbe ;  the  body  in  both  bcifle  long,  of  the 

MUSLIN,  a  fine  thin  sort  of  cotton-cloth,  "^^  thickness,  feet  short,  hair  shining,  cUwa 

which  bears  a  downy  knap  on  iu  surface.  II!!!"7f 'i**' '  *^*t    "^'^  u  '^^,8^"o<*»  f^ 

There  are  several  sorts  of   muslins  brought  ^^Z   ?™.P'*^  ^y  "'«^'^  ^"^^»»'  <>««"•  ^^e 

Anm  rk«  P—  i«^;!!-    ..«J    uwwiiw  wruugM*  mostly  m  the  water,  swim  oo  the  surface,  and 

fZ  SL    ^     ""t^*  ^  more  particularly  „„der,  feed  chit^flv  'on  fi-hes,  do  not  cHmbf^ 

fiom  Bengal ;  such  as  doreas»  betelles,  muU  Wp  with  the  bodfy  curved    and  tail  stretched 

"Sh  JSSS^rT^'               ,         n  ®"^  "^  ****  yeeseU ;  head  larger  and  thicker, 

*J J^BWlv, » entomologv.  Sec Cu lex.  tongue  strewed  with  soft  prickles;  otters  have 

HIl^UUU  #.    imuierole,   Frcncli.}    The  five  grinders  in  each  jaw,  on  each  side ;  weeseb 

{         noseband  of  a  horse's  bridle  {Baiie^).  have  four,  five,  or  six.    The  genus  may  be  sub- 

MUSS.  t.   A  scramble  {Shakspearey  divided  a«»  follows. 

MUSS^CNDA,  in  botany,    a  genus  of  the  A-  Hmdfeet  pilmate.    Otters, 

elass  penuftdria,  ortler  monqgynia.       Corol  ^-  ^^^  ^^'^'    ^^eesels. 

fiumef-form  ^    stigmas  two,    thick  ish  y  berry  The  following  species  are  the  chief, 

oblong,  inQsrior;  beeds  disposed  in  four  rows.  1«M.  Intra.   Common  or  greater  otter.    Short 

Three  ^Kt^es,   natives  or    India  or-  China,  ^^^  ^Y^  placed  near  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and 

climbing  tif  jopright  shrubs.'  ^>^  whiskers.    Colour  of  the  whole  body  deep 

UQm»fA.Mi  botony,  a  genus  of  the  brown,  eacept  two  small  spots  on  each  side  of  the 

cia»tyngcii«ia.  order  polygamu^  ftustranea.  no*e,  and  another  beneath  the  chm:  the  throat 

BMcl  villous ir  dowSsfrnple ;  toel <|f ahe  JflfjI^JLa  ^^^^                 '^""l, ^''^  '^'?^' 

^ate;    calyx   one.leaL,  ..,^  br^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^n^qprwSS?'  ^"^""^  P^'p!f-  K      ^.      '°^  ^^*  P*«  °^  «"*  ''  '"^'^  toe  connected  to  th^ 
MUSSEUWBa,-  a  seaport  in  Edmburgh-    other  by  a  broad  strong  web. 

«jjire,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  Us  usual  length  is  twenty- three  inches;  iutail 

^nvei^sk.     Here  a  victory  was  obtained  measures  sixteen:  the  weight  of  the  male  from 

b)f  the Eoiaish  over  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  eighteen  to  twenty  six  pounds;  of  the  female^ 

E4ward  VI.     It  is  six  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh,  froro  thirteen  to  twenty-two. 

Lwi  36  VV.   Lat.  .56.  0  N.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Europe,  the  north  and 

MUSSITATION.  5.  {mu$sUQ,  Lat.)  Mar-  north-east  of  Asia,  as  tar  as  Kamschatka.  and  in 

Dot  5  ffmoible.  the  easternmost  of  the  Pox  islands  :  but  abounds 

MUSSULMAN,  or  Mcsylsiam.  a  title  Hi  ^°"^  America,  particularlv  in  Canada,  where 

^  which  the  Mahometans  distinguish  them-    ^'C^n^otf^'l^^^l.^^^^^^^^ 

ctfim.. .  *^  •        •     *».    rri    •  •  t-  1  *t  aweils  on  the  oaaas  of  rivers,  and  burrows 

selves  .sigirffymg,  in  the  Turi;isTi  language,    forming  the  entrance  of  its  ho  e  beneaSTIS 

^«.^i?'''i '''a°''k?^*?5-    ^SecM^HoME.  water.  Wnce  it  works  upward,  maSng  a. nS! 

TAsisM)       In  Arabic  the  word   is   written  orifice  or  air-hole  in  the  midst  of  some  bush.   It 

Moslem,  Mosleman,  or  Mosolman.     The  ap-  is  a  cleanly  animil,  aud  depostts  its  excrementt 

Puliation  was  first  given  to  the  Saracens,  as  is  only  in  one  place:  swims  and  dives  with  great 

observed  by  Leunclavius.  ease:  is  very  destructive  to  fishes;  but  when 

MUSWELL  HILF^,  a  village  in  Middle-  these  fail,  makes  ezcurtions  on  land,  and  preys 

«x,  five  miles  N.  of  London.     It  takes  its  °°  ^*™^  *"**  poultry:  is  said  to  hunt  itsprer 

Bame  from  a  famous  well  on  the  hill,  which  ag»*"»t  the  stream,*  that  it    may  return  with 

belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  St.  John  of  Jem-  f  »ter  ca»e  with  us  booty.  It  frequents  not  only 

«Iem.  in  Clerkenwell ;  and  as  this  was  deemed  ^'•e'^'^.^^ers,  but  also  sometimes  ventures  out  to 

a  miraculous  cure  for  all  scrophulous  and  cuta-  '!!t  W«i  "^  frJ^  ^f*'  '"'"'^  '^^  '^^,^  ^ 

IZ^'J^'"'  W"r  ^''  ^  t'^'^''  r^  ^^-^^  ^^y^a^r^P^^a^^LT^  J^bi 

in^jgjof  our  Lady  of  Muswell.  u>  which  fierce  animal,  id  itn^itc  dangerous ;  yet  "  b 

mrtlftia  great  resort  of  paiients.    This  well  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  made  to  follow  iu 

^Wtftops  to  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell.  master  like  a  do^.  and  even  to  fish  for  him,  and 

^HBT.  verb  imperfect,  {mussen,  Dutch,)  to  return  with  its  prey.    These  animals  some- 

jhtWbwged;  to  be  by  necessity.     It  is  only  tiroes  breed  in  sinks  and  drains.     They  dread 

^WMwe  a  verb.     Musi  is  of  all  persons  aud  neither  cold  nor  moisture.     J  he  female  comes  in 

WkilKid  used  of  persons  and  things.  **^^«o»  in  winter,  and  brings  fonh  in  the  month 

Wwt.  f.    imustum,  Latin.)   New  wine ;  ?^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  "f  ^^^  y**"">g  ones  at  a  time. 

»w  won  (Drnden).  Contrary  to  wliat  happens  to  most  other  animaJi, 

^^sMusT,  V.  a.  (mws,  Welsh,  stinking.)  '^«J«"»ff  "tter  »s  not  so  handsome  as  the  old. 

To  mould:  tomakcmouldv  (MorHmer^  .   Mr    Pennant  conjectures  that   the   latax  of 

To  Mn.*     '"''^%i"""'°>  KMornmer).  Aristotle  .^^as  a  large  variety  of  this  species. 

MUSTaVhRS  ^^^  Ta^'^'p        k  X         '•  ^-  >^^'^'*     Lester  Jtter.    ResLihngthe 

muv.       u  .  ^^'  /•   ^'»«*',?^^'J;  French.)  preceding,  but  only  one-third  of  its  size.     FeH 

miK^V  o1'^^  '*"  \*'^  "PPerl'P  iSpenser),  yery  hairy,  toes  equal,  mouth  white ;  tail  dusky. 

Mnc    -        •  *"  botany.     See  Sin  apis.  broad,  darker  towards  the  end.   Ip*^  •^■'  Sy 

**USrELA.    Otter,    terret.    Stoat.      In  places  in  Germany,  Poland,  Finl- 

yy*»  geoQsof  the  cla^s  mammalia,  order  Siberia:  feedh  on  fishes  and  f 

''^   Fore^teeth,  upper  nz^  erect,  acuteri  dii^  yaluable :  caught  with  dogs  an( 


M  U  STE  L  A. 

a.  M.  nimi.    MiD»     99Af  emmif  <dMp       C.   A  «hM  mrittf  «kb  a  «lflhr  iff 

ckcwiMt.  'kiJba^lsdR>nhtAamcft»4Hi  tiictettk*  nmm4  the  vmA,    Regcmb^  tk^  i— rtiat  JwhA 

of.  liifKfit^  leedt  oik  fitiiai^  hMl«  -nke;  -ww^  logger {    cart  longer ;    y«Ilo^  «k  tife  mypn ; 

vtM^hmntMi^m^uih*  moulh  wliiskered.    lahabics  cKc  aonhera  ptili 

4.    M.  lutris.     8m  otter.     Nkd-tec  ^a«ys  ^f  Asia  and  Aimsrica,  Siberia,  &aBMekiitk%  the 

ttH  a  fofutli  |Miit'«tUH]g  a*  dle^bo4^    Anthnr  Kqrile  ulandis :    sleeps,  by  day;  preys  by  n{|:bt 

imriny  black,  mtli  «  .yellovr  spvc  trader  ci»  on  smaner  weetels,  squirrels,  and  banes ;  to  trtntet 

llttvaU     Kose  biac^cs     «fi»er  jjinr  htgtt  amL  oii1ii)rds,  particataily  partridg^;  lo  miUifDa  oa 

hmadcrtium  dieuodrr';    Wbiifiers  white;  ieide  berries:    atudts   cats;  igra>rid   three  nentfn; 

kneU  earn  snMdLiefeet. «oiiic ;  skin  chick;  hair  bHhgs  ftota  three  to  fiee  ytwng-;  ftir  very  pre» 

thick  awl  liMng,<earanrffe>y  bUek  and  gkissys  be-  cioaw. 

vaHiasuft  .4oevn:  coieur  sMetimfid  wiest^        Jnthe  more  harharoas  (iims  of  the  ftosaem 

sllartry .:  Ib|^  i^ck  ^mi  slKtct:  toes  covered  with  empire  the  hanting  of  these  aniniab  wn  the  cm* 

]bair»  aod  joinad  bya  web :  hind  feet  esactl^  like  ployment,  oc  rMher  the  task*  of  tbcse  aahkppf 

riiaeeqf  a  seal,  aad  ibave  a  mea^braae  skirting  exilrs  that  were  sent  into  Liberia.  As  that  oountfy 

Cbe  otttaide  o£  the  euerior  toe,  like  that  of  a  is  now  become  more  populous,  the  sables  have,  ia 

goo»e.    Lenf^h  of  the  body  about  thnee  feet ;  of  a  great  measure,  quitted  it,  and  retired  farther 

the  tail,  thirteeo  inches  aod  a  Jialf :  tailfl^t,  full-  north  and  east,  to  (lire  in  desert  foiests  and  mooa- 

cst  of  hair  ,in  tl^e  nviddle»  and  tharp-pointed.  tains.    They  usually  reside  oo  tlie  banks  of  rhrerss 

The  biggest  of  these  animals  wei^b  seventy  or  or  oo  the  little  islands  in  Ihem. 
cigluy  pounds.    They  are  found  in  great  ahuQ-        At  present  the  sable  hunters  fomt  themselvti 

dance  m  Bering's  island,  and  the  Fox  islands ;  into  parties  or  troons  from  fnre  to  forty  cadi :  the 

they  arr  harmless  and  inoffenf^iye  creatures,  oiost  last  subdivide  into  lesser  parties,  and  eadi  diooect 

affiectioiiate  to  their  young:'  they  will  pine  t9  a  leader;  but  there  is  one  oommattder  in  chkf 

death  for  the  loss  of  them,  a^d  die  on  the  very  that  directs  the  whole*     A  small  ocwered  boat  is 

spot  where  they  have  been  taken  from  them,  prepared  for  each  party,  hden  with  ptovisioD,  a 

Before  the  young  can  swim,  they  carry  them  in  dog  and  a  net  for  eveiy  two  men,  and  «  vbmtI  to 

their  paws,  I^ing  in  the  water  on  ,their  backs.,  bake  their  bread  in.     Each  patty  baa  alao  ao  b- 

They  are  swift  m  runaing,  and  veiey  sportive :  .terpreter  for  the  country  they  intend  to  penccialE. 

embrace,  and  even  kiss  each  other."  They  swim  Every  party  then  seu  out,  aecordtng  to  the  ormne 

often  on  their  backs,  on  their  sides,  and  even  in  jtheir  leader  poinu  out.    They  ascend  the  rivers, 

a  perpendicular  posture."  'They  inhabit  such  drawing   up  their  boats,  till  they  arrive  in  the 

shallows  as  abound  with  sea- weeds,  and  feed  on  punting  cbuntry.    There  they  stop,  V  ild  ftuts» 

lobsters,  fishes,  sepiae,  and  shell-fishes.  '  They  and  wait  till  the  waters  are  frozen,  and  the  season 

breed  only  once  a  year,  bring  but  one  at  a  time,  commences.    Before  they  begin  the  chase,  iheir 

and  suckle  it  for  a  year :  are  dull  sighted,  but  of  leader'  assembles  them;  they  join  in  a  piaynr  to 

a  very  quick  scent.    They  are  hunted  for  theif  the  Almighty  fo^  success,  and  then  sepaiate.    The 

skins,  which  are  of  great  value ;  and  are  sold  to  first  sable  each  party  takes  is  called  God'a  aable, 

the  Chinese  for  seventy  or  a  hundred  rubles  a  and  is  dedicated  to  the  church. 

Eiece.  Each  skin  weighs  three  pounds  and  a  ''  They  then  penetrate  into  the  woods,  and  mark 
alf.  The  young  aie  reckoned  such  delicate  the  trees  as  Uiey  advance,  tha^  they  may  know 
meat,  that  their  flcHh  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  their  way  back.  )n  their  hunting-quarters  they 
from  that  of  a  sucking  lamb.  form  huts  of  trees,  and  bank  up  the  snow  around 
5  M.  vulgaris.  Common  weeseL  Bodv  tawny-  tht  m.'  Near  i^ese  they  lay  their  ttmps;  (ben  ad- 
brown,  beneath  white ;  tail  colour  of  tne  body,  vance  fiurther,'  and  lay  more  traps;  $till  batldittg 
Another  variety  with  the  body  white  ;  tip  of  the  new  huts  m  ever)'  quarter,  andlreturping  socccss- 
tail  with  a  few  black  hairs.  Found  in  our  own  fully  to  every  old  one^  to  visit  ihs  t|ag|^  mpA  in 
country  ;  aod  inhabits  the  temperate  and  cold  take  out  the  game,  and  to  skin  it,  which  noKbot 
region)  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  :^  in  Russia,  the  chief  of  the  party  most  do.  ''l)aiing  this  ^ima 
becomes  white  in  winter ;  half  the  size  of  the  th^  ate  supplied  with  provisions'  by  peiaoas  who 
erniine ;  ea;«  fishes,  flesh,  mice,  eggs,  and  mush-  are  employed  to  bring  it  on  sledges  from  the  pJafOea 
rootTi^,  but  no  other  vegetables ;  preys  by  night ;  on  their  nmie,  where  they  are  obUgjpd  to  ^ofip  aaa^ 
grr^  into  the  holes  of  tuice  and  devours  them,  gaatnes.  The  traps  are  a  sort  of  pu-fallsy  with  f 
leaving  the  teeth  only;  fetid;  dirty;  drinks  loose  board  placed  over  each,  baited  with  fesboc 
often ;  cuimtng ;  continually  looks  about ; '  is  flesh.  When  sables  grow  scarce,  the  hunters  trace 
no'  easily  destroyed  hy  a  cat ;  when  terrified  be-  them  on  the  new  fallen  snow  to  their  holes,  place 
comes  epileptic;  pla)fal  when  tamed;  brings  their  nets  at  the  entrance,  and  sometimes  wait, 
from  six  to  eight  young.  watching,  two  or  three  da3rs,  for  the  coming  cmt  of 

6.  M.  Canadensis.  Pekan.  Body  blackiAh»  the  animal.  It  has  happened  that  these  poor  peo- 
tawny:  on  the  breast  a  white  spot.  Inhabits  pie  have,  by  the  fkilure  of  their  provisions,  baenso 
Canada ;  about  tw  i  feet  long ;  tail  ten  inches.  pinched  with  hunger,  that,  to  prevent  the  ciavtegs 

7.  M.  foina.  Martlett.  Martin.  Bodv  black-  of  appetite,  they  have  been  reduced  to  mkc  n»o 
iHh;  tawny ;  throat  and  breast  white ;  befl^  deep-  thin  boards,  one  of  which  tbey  apply  lo  (he  fit  of 
brown  ,  fee^  hairy  ;  oJaws  white ;  length  eighteen  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the  back,  drawing  them 
inches ;  tail  ten  Inhahiti  most  parts  of  southern  tight  together  by  cords  placed  at  the  ends.  Soch, 
Europe,  and  is  a  native  of  England;  preys  by  saya  Mr.  Pennant,  aie  the  hard&hipe  onr  feUow 
ni{^t  on  poultry,  eggs,  frogs,  birds,  and  ripe  creatures  undergo,  to  supply  the  wantoonesa  of 
fruit ;  an  enemy  to  cats ;  easily  tatned  when  luzuiy ! 

young ;  female  brings  from  three  to  seven  young.       The  season  of  chase  behig  finished,  the  hnateoi 

and  breeds  in  hollow  trees.  re-aisembte,  report  to  their  leader  the  nnmbcr  of 

8.  M.  zebellina.  Sable.  Body  dark-tawsy;  sabhs each  has  taken«  make  comptaims  of  dfend- 
forehead  white;  throat  cinereoos.  eiM  against  thdr  rcgulatmns^  punish  ddtn^uentt, 

B.  Another  Tariety  snowy  white.  and  share  the  booty.    They  then  osmUmo  tt  tfir 
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ted^WBteit  tiU  the  iivbis  mre  cleti  of  ice;  when  The  length  of  the  Amerioan  Mhle  if  ahont 
i3B€f  retani  bome,  end  gife  to  twttf  church  the  iereeiy  inches ;  the  tnmk  of  the  tail  it  only  fire  ; 
dedicated  Am.  but  from  the  rump  to  the  end  of  the  hairs  eight. 
The  price  of  these  fun  varies  from  one  to  teit  His  ears  are  more  poiuted  than  those  of  the  Asia^ 
pounds  steriixiir,  and  &l>ove.  Fine  and  middling  tic  sable :  its  feet  are  large  and  hairy,  botli  above 
skins  are  sold  wicliout.ihe  bellies;  the  coarse  ones  and  beiow  :  it  has  five  toes,  with  white  claws  on 
with  chem.  The  finest  sables  are  sold  in  pafre  each  foot.  The  colonr  of  its  head  and  ears  is 
peifcoly  simiW;  and  such  patri  are  dearer  than  whitish:  its  Whiskers  are  short  and  black;  its 
fls;Ie  ones  of  the  same  goodness ;  fbr  the  Russians  whole  body  of  a  light  tawny ;  its  feet  are  brown, 
wiac  those  m  paifs  lor  facing  capSt  cloaks,  and  This  species  and  one  or  two  of  the  ensning  are 
tipoets.  The  blackest  are  reputed  the  best.  SiU  erroneoosfty  referred  by  some  naturalists  to  the 
Ub  lie  IB  season  from  November  to  Fcbniaiy :  ganns  Vi?smRA,  which  see. 
(hosecangbt  at  any  other  time  of.  the  year  are  9.  M.  putorius.  Poie*eat  Body  blackish^" 
ihgrt»haiicd.  The  hair  of  sables  differs  in  length  yellow ;  month  and  esrs  white.  Difiers  from  the 
lid  quality:  the  long  hairs,  which  reach  fer  be*  martin  in  havii(g  the  head  thicker;  taiUhorter; 
ywd  the  inferior  ones,  are  called  os.  The  more  in  the  deserts  of  Russia  soosetimes  found  white  ; 
a  tkin  has  of  such  long  hairs,  and  the  blacker  they  male  yellowish,  lirith  a  whitish  mouth ;  female 
aic,  the  flsofc  valuable  is  the  fur.  The  very  best  paler.  Inhabits  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Asiatic 
bare  so  other  but  those  long  black  hairs.  Below  Russia :  dwells  in  stony  pbices ;  frequents  ^bles, 
the  kmg  haiis  there  are,  in  the  greater  part  of  sable  granaries,  houses,  hollow  trees,  and  shallow  bur- 
fen,  some  shorter,  called  podosie  or  under  os.  rows ;  sleeps  by  day,  wanders  by  hight  in  search  of 
Hie  more  podoaie  a  fur  his,  the  less  valuable  it  is.  rabbits,  mice,  moles,  poultry  and  small  birds,  in 
Becwren  the  os  and  podosie  there  i»  a  low  woolly  the  winter  frogs  and  fishes ;  steals  eggs ;  robs 
kiadof  hair  caBcd  podsada.  The  more  podsada  a  bee-hives ;  emits  fVom  the  aims  when  agiUted  a 
fer  hB,  the  Jcsa  valuable  it  is  icpnted  ;  for  the  most  fetid  vaponr. 

loag  hair  will,  hi  that  case,  lake  no  oAer  direction  lo.  M.  furob  Ferret.  Eyes  red,  fiery :  less  than 

tba  Che  natural  one :  hot  the  character  of  sables  the  polecat ;  head  narrower ;  snout  sharper ;  body 

is  tbst  notwithstanding  the  hair  lies  from  the  head  longer,  slenderer;  colour  pale-yellow.    Inhabits 

tovudsthe  tail,  yet  it  will  lie  in  any  direction  you  Africa;    tamed  in    Europe   to   catch    rabbits; 

strike  your  hand  over  it.    Beside  various  odier  procreates    twice   a   year;   gravid  six    weeks; 

pubcoUrs  respecting  the  fur,  the  furriers  attend  brings  from  six  to  eight,  rarely  nine,  young;  very 

mach  to  the  size,  always  preferring,  t^tris  jmri*  feiii]. 

hii,  the  biggest^  and  those  that  haye  the  greatest  M.  M.  ermioea.    Tail  black  at  the  tip.    Two 

gW   The  gloss  vanishes  in  old  fnrs  r  the  fresh  varieties. 

oaei  have  what  dealers  in  furs  call  a  bloomy  ap-  a.  Bod  v  with  a  red  tinge.    Stoat, 

pemnce;  the  old  ones  are  said  to  have  done  g.  Body  white;  tall  blackish  at  the  tip.     Er» 

UsQBimg.     'The  dyed  sables  always  lose  their  '  mine. 

gbas,  snd  become  less  nniform,  whether  the  lower  The  body  of  this  species  is  ten  inches  long ; 

tain  have  taken  the  dye  or  not;  and  the  hairs  are  the  hair  short,  not  so  shining  as  in  the  mkrtin;  in 

ceoauxily  twisted  or  crisped,  and  not  so  straight  oortbem  climates  becomes  white,  except  the  outer 

as  the  naoind  ones.     Some  ftimigate  the  skins,  to  half  of  the  tail,  which  remains  black.    Inhabits 

nake  them  look  bUckcr ;  hot  die  smell,  and  the  Europe,  the  coM  par^s  of  America,  Asia,  China  ; 

eniped  condition  of  the  long  hair,  betrays  the  Uves  in  heaps  of  stones,  banks  of  rivers,  hollow 

tot:  but  dying  and  fumigaringare  both  detected  trees,  and  foresU,  especially  of  beech ;  preys  on 

by  nibbing  the  fur  with  atnoist  linen  cloth,  which  iquirrels,  mice,  and  small  animals :  the  fur  of  the 

Slows  black  in  such  cases.    The'Chinese,  how-  ermine  is  very  valuable.    See  Ekmimi  ;  as  also 

mr,  have  a  way  of  dying  the  sables,  so  that  the  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CLIX. 

c«ki«r  not  only  lasts,  which  is  more  than  theRus-  x^rrir? 

na  cheats  can  efiect ;  but  the  fur  keeps  iu  gloss,  To  MUSTER,  v.  n.  To  aaaemble  in  ofder 

IS  ihst  the  fravd  can  only  be  detected  by  the  to  form  an  army  (Blackmore). 

cmpedhurs.  TVMu^STBR.  0.  a.   {mouMieren,  Dutch.) 

The  conatry  about  the  river  Ud  aAirds  some*  To  bring  together;   to  form  into  an  army 

tiaies  nbles,  of  which  one  is  ofren  sold  for  twelve  i^ocke) . 

wfoaneea  ponivb  sterling.    The  bdlics  of  nbks,  Mu'sTEB.  t.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  review 

which  are  mM  m  pairs,  axe  ebont  t^o  fingera  ^f  ^  body  of  forces  {Ben  JoiMon).  2.  A  register 

i^oftrTe^  •'cL'Sr^h^'S^iiU  <>'  fo- mustered  (5onM).    a^A  coll^^Lu: 

fcem  one  to  two  pounds  sterling:  tsils  are  sold  M^amueterY/wPOCoc**.     4.  To  p<u$  muster. 

^  ihe  hundred;    the  very  best  furs  must  have  ^^,rf  ""SLTX^^^^w^         .                   .  ,     . 

tlKirtstls,  but  oidraary  ones  are  oflen  cropped.    A  '  MU'STERBOOK.  s.  {muster  and  hook.) 

^ndred  seOs  for  from  four  to  eight  pounds:  A  book  in  whidi  the  forces  are  registered 

^Ute  nbles  ase  tare :    they  are  not  common  {Skaktp9are\ 

natlHUKliae,  but   booght  only  as   curiosities.  MU^TERM  ASTER.  #.   One  who  super- 

Sooieire  yellowish^  and  are  bleached  in  the  intends  the  muster  to  prevent  frauds  (iTfio/lrs). 

«»««  on  the  snow.     The  common  sables  are  MUSTER-ROLL,  a  specific  list  of  the  offi- 

«Wy  any  thing  better  in  hair  and  colour  than  ^era  and  men  in  every  r««iment,  troop,  or  com- 

•nlflSlL  •     1     i-     J  •    'kT  !^u  A       '      nM.  P»"y»'  which  is  delivered  to  the  inspecting  field 

The  sable  is  also  found  in  North  America.  The  5[fl;™    »...*«*  •^..^^    ..^^«>««»»P»..  ,1?.*.:^ 

R-wiaa.  have  often  discovered  the  skins  mixed  officer,  muster-roaster,  regimental  or  district 

^  tboie  or  martins  in  the  fur  di«sses,  whh;h  W^w*"  ("  [^e  case  rnay  be),  whereby  they 

^  get  fnmi  the   Americans  by  way  of  ex-  *«  paid;  end  their  condition  is  known.    The 

<^re^   Their  for  is  mora  glossy  than  that  of  nAmes  of  the  officers  are  inscribed  acooidin^  -^ 

^  Sibfirian  sable,  and  of  a  bright  chesnut  co*  »nk,  tho«e  of  the  men  in  alphabetical 

^^WtofacoarKr  quality.          •  cession.    Adjutanu  of  regiments  make  ot' 
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'Inuster-rolls,  and  when  the  list  is  called  over^  MUTELY,  ad:  {(torn  nmli,)  Sikndy;  noc 

every  individual  must  answer  to  his   name.  Tocally  (MUton), 

Every  muster-roll  must  be  signed  by  the  co-  MUliC  In  botany,  a\mles8.  Opposed  to 

lonelorcommandingofficer,  the  paymaster  and  aristate,  awned,  in  Phiioe.'Botan.    Matia 

adjutant  of  each  re^ment^  troop,  or  com-  gluma ;  acumine  destituta    Without  any  noiot 

pany ;  it  must  likewise  be  sworn  to  by  the  at  the  end.    Delin.  PI.    In  this  sense  we  bavt 

muster-master  or  paymaster  (as  the  case  may  arista  mutica :  which  can  mean  only  blunt, 

be),  before  a  justice  of  the  peace^  previous  to  or  having  no  acumen  or  sharp  point.    Thii 

its  beiiig  transtpitted  to  government.  term  is  applied  to  the  calyx  in  •enatuUi  aod 

MU^TILY.  ad.  {(torn  muj/y.)  Mouldily.  to  the  anthers  in  erica  herbacca. 

MU'STINfiSS.  s.  (from  musiy.)  Mould;  MUTILATE.     MutUus  floa.    In  bolanv, 

damp  foulness  (Evelyn).  a  mutilated  flower.     Not  producing  a  corM, 

MU'STY.  a.   (from  must.)    1 .  Mouldy ;  when  it  ought  regularly  ta  do  it.    Tnis  ddect 

spoiled  with  damp;  moist  and  fetid  {Bacon),  is  common^  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  hat, 

2,  Stale;  s|K)iled  with  age  (Shakspeare),    3.  either  from  climate  or  situation }  sometimes  it 

Vapid  with  fetidness  (Pope).  4.  Dull ;  heavy;  is  the  effect  of  culture. 

wanting  activity;  wanting  practice  iu  the  oc-  To  Mu'tilate.  p.  a.  {mutiler,  Fr.)   To 

currences  of  life  (Addison).  deprive  of  some  essential  part  (AdMsost\ 

MUTABI'LITY.  *.  (mutaliliti,  French.)  MUTILATION.  *.  (mutHatwn,  Fr.)  De- 

1.  Changeableness ;   not  continuance  in  the  privation  of  a  iimb»  or   any  essential  part 

same  state  (Siiiiingjleei).     2.  Inconstancy;  (Clarendon). 

change  of  mind  (Skakspeare)*  M  UTILLA,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  theorder 

MUTABLE,  a.  (mutabilis,  Latin.)      1.  hymenoptera:  the  generic  character  is, antenoai 

Subject  to  chance;  alterable  (^otf /A).    2.  In-  filiform;  feelers  four;   the  articulations  ob- 

constant ;  unsettled  (Milion).  conic,  seated  on  the  tip  of  the  lip ;  jaw  meo* 

MUTABL£N£SS.    s,    (from    muiahle.)  branaceous  at  the  tip,  lip  projecting  obconic ; 

Changeableness ;  uncertainty ;  instability.  wings  in  most  species  obconic ;  body  pubetfcot, 

MUTATION,  s.  (mutation,  French;  mii-  thorax  retusebehind;  sting  pungent,  concealed, 

iatio,  Latin.)  Change;  alteration  (Bacon).  The  M.  helvola  inhabits  the  Cape  of  (^ood 

MUTE.  a.  (muet,  Fr.  mutust  Lat.)  Silent;  Hope.    There  are  thirty-eight  species, 

not  vocal;  not  having  the  use  of  voice  (Dry-  M  UTIN  A,  the  ancient  name  of  Modena. 

den).  MUTINE.  #.  («tt/tf«,  Fr.)     A  moiiDeer 

Mute.  In  case  any  person  refuses  to  plead  (Shakspeare). 
to  an  indictment  for  felony,  &c.  he  is  now  by  MUTINE^ER.  i.  (from  muling  French.) 
Stat.  IS  Geo.  III.  c.  20,  to  be  considered  as  A  mover  of  sedition;  anopposer  of  lawfulao- 
pleading  guilty,  and  to  be  punished  as  upon  con-  thoritv  (Dry den). 

fession.     Formerly  a  plea  was  extorted  from  Ml)''^l^JOUS.  a.  (nm/tne,  French.)  Sedi- 

him  by  a  process,  which  was  called  the  peine  tious ;  busy  in  insurrection ;  turbulent  (/Pa/.). 

forte  et  dure,  and  which  has  been  justly  con-  MUTINOUSLY,   ad.    (from  mutinous.) 

sidered  as  inhnman  and  disgusting.  SeditiousW  ;  turbuienthf  (Sidney). 

MuTB  is  also  a  sporting  term,  applied  to  a  MUTlNOUSNESd.  s.  (from  mutinous.) 

hound  when  he  pursues  his  game  l^  the  scent,  Seditiousness;  turbulence, 

without  giving  tongue.   As  some  are  by  much  To  MUTINY,  t;.  n.  (muttncTf  Fr.)  To 

too  free,  and  give  tongue  too  hastily,  when  in  rise  against  authority;  to  make  hisunectiDO ; 

a  state  of  uncertainty,  acquiring  tliereby  the  to  move  sedition  (South). 

denomination  of  babblers,  so  there  are  others  Mu^tiny.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  Insontc* 

Sually  tardy  in  proclaiming  the  discovery,  tion  ;  sedition  (Temple). 

ounds  of  each  description  are  considered  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  prcsome  to 

i'urious  to  the  discipline  and  desirable  excel-  use  traiterous  or  disrespectful  words attaiosilfae 

ence  of  the  pack,.and  are  generally  rejected  as  sacred  person  of  his  majesty,  or  any  of  the  royal 

soon  as  their  imperfections  are  known,  and  family,  is  guilty  of  mutiny, 

confirmed.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  behave  bim- 

Mute,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  a  per-  self  with  contempt  or  disrespect  towards  the 

son  that  cannot  speak,  or  has  not  the  use  of  general  or  other  commander  in  chief  of  our 

speech.  forces,  or  shall  speak  words  tending  to  their 

f  MuT£,  in  grammar,  a  letter  which  yields  hurt  or  dishonour,  is  guilty  of  mutiny, 

no  sound  without  the  addition  of  a  vowel.  Any  officer  or«oldier  who  shall  be^n»ei€tte, 

The  simple  consonants  are  ordinarily  distin-  cause.or  join  in,  any  mutiny  or  scditioo,  in  die 

guished  into  muie»  and  liquids,  or  semi  vowels.'  troop  or  company,  or  regiment,  to  which  be 

(See  the  articles  Consonant,  Liquid,  &c.)  belongs,  or  in  any  other  troop  or  eompsoy  in 

The  mutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  nine,  our  service,  or  on  any  party,  post,  detachment, 

three  of  which,  viz.  «,  x,  v,  are  termed  tenues :  or  guard,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever^  is  giiilty 

three,^,  y,  J,  termed  media ;  and  three,  ^^y,  6,  of  mutiny. 

termed  aspirates.  (See  the  article  Aspirate,  Any  officer  or  soldier  who,  being  p^K*^^  ^ 

&c.)  The  mutes  of  the  Latin  alphabet  art  also  any  mutiny  or  sedition,  does.not  use  his  utoiost 

nine,  viz.  B,  C,  D,  G,  I,  K,  r,  Q,  T.  endeavours  to  suppress  the  same,  or  ^^tu'o^ 

ToMuTB.o.  fi.  (mtt/tr,  French.)  To  dung  the  knowledge  of  any  mutiny,  or  iutendtd 

at  birds  (Tohit)^  mutiny,  docs  not  without  iklay  give  infonoa* 
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tion  Id  his  oommanding  officer,  is  goOty  of  ^  MUTUALLY,  ad,  (from  muiual.)  Ke- 

mntiny.  ciprocally;  in  return  {^(PW/on). 

Any  ofBcer  or  soldier  who  shall  strike  his  '    MUTIJ A^LITY.  i.  (from  mutual.)  Reci- 

tupenor  officer,  or  draw,  or  offer  to  draw,  or  procation  (Shakspeare). 

shall  lift  up  any  weapon,  or  offer  any  violence  MUTULE,  in  architecture, a  kind  ofsouare 

against  him,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  m<»dillion,  set  under  the  corniche  of  the  Doric 

office,  on  any  pretence  what!K)ever,  or  shall  order.    The  only  difference  between  the  mu- 

disobey  any  lawful  command  of  hb  superior  tule  and  roodillion  consists  in  this,  that  the 

officer,  is  guilty  of  mutiny.  former  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  Doric  order, 

MUTISIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  and  the  latter  in  the  Corinthian. 

sfDgenesia,  order  polygamia  superflua.     Re-  MU'ZZLE.  x.  (fHfueati,  French.)     l.The 

Kptacle  naked  y  down  feathery;  calyx  cylin-  mouth  of  anything  (5f(/nfv).    9.  A  fastening^ 

dncal,  imbricate;  florets  of  the   disk  three*  for  the  mouth,  which  hinuers  to  bite  (Dry.), 

cleft.    Eleven  species,  natives  of  Chili  and  To  Muzzle,  v.  n.  To  bring  the  mouth 

Peni;  most  of  them  climbing  plants,  some  tiesiT  {L* Estrange), 

with  pinnate,  others  with  simple  leaves.  To  Muzzle,  v.  a.     1.  To  bind  the  mouth 

MuTTTAS.  imutitas,  from  mutus,  dumb.)  {Dryden).      fi.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth 

Damboess.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  close  {VEstr.).    3.  To  restrain  from  hurt 

locales  and  order  dyscinesix  of  Cullen :  con-  (Shakspeare), 

uiniDg  three  species,  viz.     1.  Mutitas  orga-  MY,  pronoun  possessive.  Belonging  to  me. 

oica,  as  happens  when    the   ton^ne  is   re-  MY  A.   Gaper.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 

moved  or  injured.  2.  Mutitas  atonica,  arising  class  vermes,  order  testacea.    Animal  an  as- 

from  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  organ,  cidia :  shell  bivalve,  generally  gaping  at  one 

3.  Matitas  surdorum,  depending  u\x)ii  being  end  :  hinge  with  broad,  thicK,  strong  teeth, 

bom  deaf.  seldom  more  than  one,  and  not  inserted  into 

MUTIUS  (Caelios),  first  named  Codrus,  the  opposite  valve.    Twenty-six  species,  scat- 

and  afkrwards  Scxvola,  an  illustrious  Roman,  tered  in  rough  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  globe. 

who  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  war  Six  common  to  our  own  ceasts.   The  animals 

with  Porsenna.      When  that  prmce  besieged  of  this  *;enus  perforate  into  the  sand  and  clay 

Rome,  Mutius  entered  his  camp  in  order  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  beds  of  rivers, 

assassinate  hicn,  bnt,  bjr  mistake,  stabbed  one  buryingthemselves  or  their  shells  wholly  or  in 

ofhis  attendants.  On  being  seized  and  brought  part.    The  following  are  the  chief  :— 

Mxt  Pbrsenna,  he  said  that  he  was  one  of  1.  M.  dedivis.     Shell  brittle,  semitrans- 

300  youths  who  had  engaged,  by  oath,  to  take  parent,  sloping  downwards  near  the  open  end : 

away  his  life.    He  added,  "  This  hand,  which  the  hinge  slightly  prominent.     Found  about 

bis  missed  its  purpose,  ought  to  suffer.**  Then,  the  Hebrides :  the  fish  in  great  esteem  as  a  food 

without  hesitation,  he  thrust  it  into  some  coals  among  the  inhabitants, 

which  were  burning  on  the  altar,  and  suffered  2.   M.  pictorum.     Painter's  mya.     Shell 

it  to  be  consumed.  .  Porsenna,  struck  with  ovate;  with  a  single,  longitudinal,  crenulate 

thb  intrepidity,  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  tooth  in  one  hinge,  and  two  in  the  other. 

"Hie  name  of  Scaevola,  which  means  left-  There  are  six  or  seven  varieties  of  this  species : 

handed,  was  afterwards  annexed  to  all  of  this  some  of  them  are  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 

family.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  some  in 

MUTSCHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  Barbary,  some  in  Tranquebar.    The  shell  is 

in  the  drde  of  Leipsic.  In  the  neighbourhood  commonly  used  to  put  water  colours  in,  whence 

is  found  a  species  of  ciystal,  to  which  is  given  its  specific  name.  One  inch  and  three  quarters 

the  name  of  Mutschen  diamond.     It  is  20  long,  three  and  a  half  broad  ;  covered  with  a 

m'des  £.  of  Leipsic.   Lon.  12.  50  E.   Lat.  51.  hrownish  or  blackish  coat,  and  under  this  yel- 

14  N.  lowish  or  neenish,  with  green  rays ;  within 

roMU^TTER.  V.  fi.  (mu/tre,  Latin.)  T6  smooth  and  clay-colour ;  very  thin  and  brittle, 

grumble  ;>to  murmur  {Dry den),  and  does  not  gape  at  either  end. 

ToMu'ttbk.v.  a.  To  utter  with  imperfect  3.   M.  margaritifera.     Pearl  mya.     Shell 

iniculation;  to  grumble  forth  {Creech),  ovate,  a  little  contracted  in  the  miodle  of  the 

Mcj'ttkr.  f.  (from  the  verb.)  Murmur;  thinner  margin ;  primary  tooth  of  the  hinge 

obicate  utterance  (Milton),  conic ;  protuberant  parts  over  the  hinge  decor- 

MUTTERER.f .  (frommii//er.)  Grumbler;  ticated.  Inhabits  most  of  the  arctic  circle,  and 

tPorainTeT.  is  generally  found  in  mountainous  rivers  and 

MUTTERINGLY.  ad.  (from  muttering.)  about  cateracto ;  about  five  inches  broad  and 

With  a  low  voice.  two  and  half  long :  shell  thick,  coarse,  opake, 

MUTTON,  s.  (mouton,  French.)     l.The  transversely  wrinkled,  black  on  the  outside, 

^h  of  sheep  dressed  for  food  {Swift).    9,  A  and  often  corroded  by  worms;  hinge  without 

»h«y:  in  ludicrous  language  {Hay ward),  lateral  teeth,  the  primary  tooth  being  received 

MUTTONFl'ST.  t,  {mutton  znAJist.)    A  into  a  broad  cleft  tooth  of  the  opposite  hinge. 

™d  laree  and  red  {Dryden),  This  shell  is  celebrated  for  proaucing  large 

MUTUAL,  a,  [mutuel,  French.)  Reci-  quantities  of  mother  of  pearl  and  pearl,  these 

procal ;  each  acting  in  return  or  correspondence  latter  being  a  disease  of  the  fish  analogop 

te  the  other  (Pope).  the  ttonc  in  the  human  body.  The  river 
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wt)r  lit  Wales  was  formerly  funont  for  pro*  chapels,  and  some  monnteriet.    Lim.  95.  St 

ducing  pearls  of  great  size  and  value.               ,  £.     Lat.  37.  28  N. 

From  observatioos  on  the  growth  of  these  MYCTERI A.     Jabiro.     Id  sodlocr,   a 

shells  and  the  number  of  their  annual  UminB  genus  of  the  class  aves»  order  grallap.    Bill  a 

or  scales,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  6sh  fittle  bending  upwards,  sharp-pointed,  epper 

will  attain  a  great  age,  and  that  fifty  or  sixty  mandible  triangular ;  front  bald  ;  nosuils  Ii« 

years  is  a  very  moderate  computation.    Lin-  near;  tongue  small  or  tongueleasi  feet  four* 

neus,  however,  appears  to  have  made  a  remark,  toed,  cleft.  Three  species,  as  follow : 

able  discovery  upon  this  subject ;  to  have  shewn  1 .  M.  Americana.     White ;  quill  and  tail'* 

thai  the  fish  will  bear  removing  well,  and  that  feathers  purplish  black.     In  muUi|>l\ing  the 

by  a  particular  process  it  may  be  put  into  a  feptile  tribes,  which  swarm  upon  those  waterr 

atate  of  producing  pearls  at  our  pleasure  in  the  tracks  that  border   upon  the  Amacons  ao3 

reservoirs  to  which  it  is  transferred,  the  old  Oroonoko,  nature,  at  the  same  time,  has  not 

pearb  being  removed  to  mnke  way  for  the  form-  only  multiplied  those  birds  which  are   their 

ation  of  new  ones:    we  are  not,  however,  in  destroyers,  hut  also  proportioned  tlieir  fiae<     * 

possession  of  the  process  which  he  paisued  to  strength  to  those  of  me  enormous  terpenn 

accomplish  this  detiideratum.  are  to  devour. 

MYACANTHA.  In  botany,  (myacantha.  The  American  jabiru,  one  of  the  Hi 

fUAt9unOa\  from  jM.f;c,  a  mouse,  and  anavBa,  a  in  Guiana,  is  evtdendy  destined  for  lii 

thorn,  so  called  becanse  its  prickly  leaves  are  pose :  it  is  more  than  four  feet  high  %  it 

used  to  cover  whatever  is  intended  to  be  pre*  m  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  too  .tha 

8er%'ed  from  mice.)  .  Butchers  broom.    See  the  claws;  and  is  entitled  to  the  fim  lau 

Ruscus.  the  orrler  of  waders.    Tlie  large  Mack  bil 

MYAGRUM.    Gold  of  pleasure.    In  bo-  this  bird  is  a  formidable  weapon,  heir^K  all 

tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  tetradynamia,  order  thirteen  inches  long,  and|  ei  the  base,  tnree  in 

siliculosa.  Silicle  inversely  heart-shaped,  with  thickness.    It  is  upon  a  lar^  head;  is  sup* 

concave  valves,  and  terminated  by  a  conic  style ;  ported  by  strong  iiiuscle5  inserted  into  its  bate; 

the  cell    mostly    one-seeded.     Ten  speries,  and  consists  of  a  homy  svbstaAce,  bent  op- 

chiefly  natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  £u*  wards  at  the  top.    The  head,  and  two- thirds 

rope.    Of  these,  M.  perenne  is  the  most  com*  of  the  neck  of  the  jabiru,  are  covered  with  a 

mon,  a  native  of  Germany,  with  two*jointed,  black  and  naked  skiu,  thinly  interspersed  with 

one-seeded  siiieles;  leaves  outwardly  sinuate,  a  few  erey  hairs.    The  plum«^  on  the  lower 

denticulate  :  stem  blanched,  diffuse,  rough ;  part  of  the  neck  is  red,  aud  gives  the  bird  the 

flowers  yellow.  appearance  of  wearing  a  large  collar,  while  it 

MYCALE,  a  city  and  mowrtain  9£  Caria ;  affords  a  fine  contmst  with  the  rest  of  the 

also  a  promontory  of  Asia  opposite  Sames,  ce-  plumage,  which  is  pure  white.    These  birds 

lebratcd  for  a  battle  which  was  fought  there  grow  tat  in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  then 

between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  about  the  killed  by  the  natives,  who  reckon  them  |Mi 

year  of  Rome  S7^»    The  Persians  were  about  eating.    The  species  is  cmparious  and  m^^- 

100,000  men,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  tory ;  it  feeds  on  fishes  chiefly,  which  it  dcf^||^ 

unsuccessful  expeditbn  of  Xerxes  in  Greece,  in  taroe  quantities ;  builds  in  trees  han^^ 

They  had  drawn  their  shins  to  the  shore,  aiul  over  the  water,  and  lays  two  eggs, 

fortified  themselves  strongly,  as  if  determined  9-  M.  Asiatica.    Indian   jabiro.    WhAe: 

to  support  a  siege.    T^  sufliered  the  Greeks  band  over  the  eyes;  lower  part  of  the  backr 

to  disembark  from  their  fleet  without  the  least  onill  and  tail  feathers  black*    Inhabits  Ij^  t 

molestation,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  give  itetU  on  shell -fishes.                             _^^ 

way  before  the  cool  and  resolute  intrepidity  of  3.M.  Novs  Hollandise.  New  Ilanaafjjabirn. 

an  mferior  number  of  men.    The  Greeks  ob-  Body,  above  ptirplish-green,  beneath,  ncek  a&d 

tained  a  complete  victory,  slaudhiered  some  shoulders  white;  head  purplish,  spotte^wafc 

thousands  of  the  enemy,  burned  their  camp,  white;  irids  vellotv ;  first  quiU-fsslEhemwIJitr; 

and  sailed  back  to  Samos  with  an  immense  tail  black  ann  white.    Inhabits  Nc^llollaiid. 

booty,  in  which  were  70  chests  of  money.  See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CLXI. 

MYCETOPHAGUS,  in  xoology,  a  tribe  of  MYDAS,  in  the  entomoWcal  system  of 

coleopterous  insects  of  the  Fabrician  system,  Fabricius,  a  tribe  of  Ihe  genus  Slusca,  which 

belonging  to  the  genus  Si  lph a,  which'see.  sec. 

M YCONE,  an  Uland  gf  the  Archipelago,  MYDRIASIS,  (myeirmjir.  i«*lf««t; ;  frnm 

30  miles  in  cimumfeience.    The  harbour  is  ^iam,  to  abound  in  moisture ;  so  named  be> 

very  open,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  cause  it  was  thought  to  orimiiaie  in  redundant 

ships^  where  they  may  tide  secure  firom  the  moisture).     A  disease  of  the  iris.    Toogrest 

N.  wind.    The  soil  is  drv,  and  the  mountains  a  dilation  of  the  ptopil  of  the  eye,  with  or  widi- 

are  of  a  great  height.    Water  is  very  scarce  in  out  a  defeet  of  vision.  It  is  known  by  the  popil 

summer ;  but  in  the  town  is  a  large  well,  the  always  appearing  of  the  same  latitude  or  lire 

only  one  in  the  island.    Here  are  plenty  of  in  the  li^nt.     The  species  oC  mvdrieiis  arr, 

partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  turtledoves,  lab-  1.  Mvdnasis  amaurotica,*  which  for  the  mart      ■ 

biu,  and  wheatears ;  also  excellent  gmpes  and  part,  but  not  alwajrs,  aooompaoiea  an  amau*      I 

^n.    Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks,  rosis.  ^   2,  Mydriasis  hydrocephalica»  whicb 

WM  have  $0  chuichcs  ia  all  i  but  masf  aie  owes  its  origin  to  an  hydroc«|Kialus  islcniev 
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•r  internal  dropsy  of  the  veouicles  oftbe  cere-  arisings  near  the  molaiet,  and  iiuerted  in  the 

brom.  It  is  not  aocoainion  amoosst  children,  pharynx.  See  CoNeTB.iCTO&  PH^RYNCBUa 

aod  if  the  most  certain  diagnostic  of  the  disease,  s  u  pc  R  i  o  r. 

3.  Mydriasis  Ycrminoba,  or  a  dtlaution  of  the  MYODESOPSIA.  (mtfodesoptia,jA}mitvw* 

pupil  ffom  saburraand  worms  in  the  stomach  4(« »  from  /hum,  a-fl^,  and  w^ia,  viaion)*     A 

or  kfliall  intestines.    4.  Mydriasis  a  synechia,  disease  of  the.  eyes,  m  which  the  person  seet 

or  a  dilatation  of  the  pupiU  with  a  concretion  black  spots,  an  appearance  of  flies,  cobwebs* 

of  ihe  uvea  with  the  ca])sula  of  the  crystalitne  or  black  wooU  before  his  eyes* 

leos.    5.  Mydriasis  paralytica,  or  a  dilated  MYO'GRAPIIY,  a  descri|3tionof  the.mus* 

pQpil,  from  a  paratysis  of  the  orbicular  fibres  cles. 

of  tbe  iris ;  it  is  obsenred  in  paralytic  disorders,  M  YOLOGY.  (myo/ogta,  fuw)»yia;  from^; i 

and  iioro  the  application  of  narcotics  to  the  a  mnsoJe,  aod  Xoytf,  a  discourse.)  Tiiexioctriiie 

tre*  6.  Mydriasu  spasmodica,  or  from  a  spasm  of  the  muscles.    See  Anatomy. 

of  the  rectilineal  fibres  of  the  iris,  as  often  MYOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination,  or 

hsppcos  in  hysteric  and  spasmodic  diseases,  method  of  foretelling  futufe  events  by  means 

7.  Mydriasis  atouica,  from  atony  of  the  iris,  of  mice.    Some  authors  hold  rayomairay  to  bo 

the  fliost  frequent  cause  of  which  is  a  large  one  of  the  roost  ancient  kinds*  of  divination  $ 

cstaiact  disteiKling  the  pupil  in  iu  passing  and  thinkitisontbis  account  that  Isatahvlxvi^ 

when  extracted..    It  vanishes  in  a  few  days  17.  reckons  mice  among  the  abominable  things 

#fter  the  operation,  in  general ;  a  pupil,  how-  of  the  idolaiors*     But,  beside  that  it  is  not 

crer  long  dilated,  may  remain  so  from  the  over  certain  that  the  Hebrew  word  i33if  used  by  tho 

sod  loog'ooutinncd  aistension.  prophet  signifiesajnonse»  it  is  evident!  it  is  not 

MY61NDA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  the  diviiution  by  that  aniaiai,.be  it  wliat  it 

dm  tetiaodrb,  order  tetragynia.    Calyx  four*  will,  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the  eating  of  it. 

parted;  petals  four;  drupe  gk>bolar.    Three  MYONIMA,  in  botany,  a  gcDiis  of  the 

ipedes,  nativeaof  the  West  Indies  or  Sooth  class  tetramtria,  order  sponogynia.    CaJvacTc^ 

America:  the  most  elegant  of  which  ia  M«  miriute,  nearly  entire ;  cotxn  fbttrw-partedi  witn 

angpgii,  a  South  American  shrub,  with  leaves  a  short  tube ;  drupe  with  a  fbur4oelled,  fouF« 

aNnrwhat  hcan*shaped,  pointed,  slightly  ser-  seeded  not.    Two  apeoies,  natives  of  the.  isle 

late,  pobcsceat,  opposite  and  sessile ;  corymb  of  Bourboo,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  t^rmimil 

anllarjr ;  dark*  shming  red  dowers ;  aod  soft  flowers. 

■«i  fruit.  MYOPA,  in  the  entomological  Mten  of 

MYI AGRUS  DBUS,  in  the  heathen  my^  Fabricus,    a  tribe  of  the  genua  Goaiov«^ 

diologr,  a  name  given  sometimes  to  Jupiter  which  see. 

and  sometimes  to  Hercules ;  when  sacrifices  MYOPIA,  (nwopiot  fAVMOw ;  fcom  |mm,  to 

ut  ofiered  to  either  for  the  purpose  of  driving  wink,  and  «4,  the  eye).    NeaMohted,  pur^ 

awsv  flies.  blind.    The  myopes  are  eonaidered  those,  per* 

MYLABRIS,  in  the  enlomologieal  system  sons  who  cannot  see  dtstincdy  above  twenty 

af  Fftbricius,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  Melob,  inches.  Themyopia  is  likewise  adjudged  to  all 

which  see.  those  who  cannot  see  at  three,  six,  or*  nine 

MYLG.   In  myoloj^.  Names  compounded  inches.  The  proximate  caifse  is  the  adwnation 

wiifa  this  word  Mloog  to  muscles  which  are  of  the  ray* of  light  .in  a  focus  before  the  retina, 

attached  near  the  grinders ;  from  ^iAq»  a  grinder  The  species  are,  1 .  Myopia^  from  too  gveat  a 

<ooth ;  such  as,  convexity  of:  the  cornea.    The  cause  of  thia 

Mtio-byoidbus.    This  muscle,  which  convexity  isetther  from  nativity,  or  a  greater 

wai  firA  described  by  Fallopios,  is  so  oalled  secretion  of  theaqoeous  bomoe^  heneeon  one 

fiomits  origin  near  the  denies  molares,  and  its  day  there  shaUi)e«.a  greater  myopia: than  o« 

iaiertion  into  the  oa  hyoides.    It  is  a  thin  flat  another.    An  'incipient  hydeophlhaUnia  is  tho 

ttusekit  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  origin  of  the.  .myopia.    2.  Myopia,  fiam-  too 

tbe  OS  hyoides,  and  is  covered  by  the  anterior  sreat  a  longitude  otthe  bullK    This  length  of 

portion  of  the  digastiicos.    1 1  arises  flesh  v,  and  Uie  bulb  is  nattve,.or  acquired  frouM  congcstioii 

a  little  tedinous,  from  all  the  inner  surface  of  of  the  humours  ia  the  eye ;  hence  artiieers  joo- 

^  lower  jaw,  as  far  back  as  the  insertion  of  oupied  ia  minitte  .objects,  aatheengraweia  of 

tbe  pierygaidens  intemus,  or,  in  other  words,  seals,  and  persons  reading  much, .  fiequenlly 

fr<HB  between  the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  after  puberty  become  mvopes.  3«  Myopia^  fion% 

iiuddieof  the  chin,  where  it  joins  its  iellow,  to  too  great  a  convexity  otahe. anterior aopcvfieiea 

^  one  belly,  with  an  intermediate  tendinooa  in  the  orystalline  lens.    Thia  is .  likewisetfron» 

l^^ak,  or  linca  alba,  which  extends  from  the  birth.     The  parallel    rays  which    faji  int» 

ckia  to  the  as  hyoides,  where  bothmoseles  Uie  cornea,  by. sa  much  they.faH'moie  6h* 

aie  inwried  into  tne  lower  edge  ofthc' basis o£  liquely,  so  much  'the  more  convex  is  the  oor* 

w  boae.    This  has  induced  Raolanms,  Win-  nea,  or  crystalline  lens,  or  vttreooaiiumonr  ia 

^«  Albinos,  and  others,  to.  consider  it  as  a.  the  anterior  superficies..    Boti  the  angle  of  le* 

IJQgle  penniform  muscle. '  Its  use  is  t»puli  fraction  .ise(|gal  to.the.aittle  of.iocideneei 

™^<)t  hyoides  upwaids^forwaads,  and  to  either  theiefiire  the  angle,  of  re&etionso  muds 

'^  soonei*  will*  be^fornied  as  the  cornea  on  lens  ia 

MYto«pBAitTKGBVt.(eifis<atb»fiiy/o-pA««  moue  com-ex*     This  perfectly  accounts  foa 

|y'Vnv,fui>«f«i^fM«( )  from  fiuxr,  the  grinding  short^aightedness ;  :ba4  an.  anterior  too  great 

**^  sad  fiftfyly  the  phfuyn^},    A  .mtnole  conrexiep.'of 'the  eoraea  is  the  owat  commoii 
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tause.    4.  Myopia,  IWftnlovfl^at  a  density  of  called,  scorpion^raas ;  a  plant  iDdigjenoas  ta 

the  cornea,  or  hamours  of  me  «^    Qptics  the  walls  and  sands  of  our  own  oouutiy,  with 

teach  us,  by  so  much  s4ioner  the  ravs  of  light  smooth  seeds  ;  lance-ellipiic  leaves;  racnocs 

are  forced  into  a  focus,  by  so  ittQCD  the  aia-  many- flowered  without  bractes;  more  or  lea 

phanous  body  is  denser.     6.  Myopia,  from  a  haiiy/varying  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 

mydriasis  or  too  dilated  a  uupil ;  for  so  much  MYOSURUS.    Mouse-taiL    In  bouny,  s 

the  wider  the  aperture  of  tne  dtaphftgnia  is  in  ftfinus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  polygriiia. 

an  optical  instrument,  so  much  the  nearer  is  Calyx  five«leaved,  each  with  a  spur  at  tfaie  base; 

the  focus.     6.  Myopia  mfantilis.     Infants,  peuls  five,  with  a  tubular,  nectariferous  cUw; 

from  the  great  convexity  of  the  cornea,  are  seeds  numerous,  naked.    One  species  only ; 

often  myopes ;  but  by  desrees,  as  they  advance  a  vreed  found  in  the  corn-fields  of  our  own 

in  years,  they  perceive  objects  more  remotely,  conntry,  with  fibrous  root,  radical  linear-spa- 

by  the  cornea  becomins  less  convex.  Lu)ate,  ratlicr  obtuse  leaves,  and  small,  erect, 

MYOPORUM,  in  ootany,  a  genus  of  the  yellowish-ereen  flowers, 

class  didynamia,  order  aneiospermia.  Calyx  MYOXIJS.  Dormouse.  In  toalnr,  a 
five-parted  ;  corol  carapanulate,  with  a  spread-^'genus  of  the  class  mammalia,   order  Jjjkes. 

ing,  nearly  equal,  five-parted  border;  drupe  r  ore- teeth  two,  np^jcr  wedged,  lower  compimtd 

oneortwo-seeded,  with two>celled  nuts.  Four  sideways;  whiskers  long;  tail  haity,  tman^ 

species,  natives  of  New  Zealand  or  New  Cale-  thicker  towards  the  tip ;  feet  nesriy  equal  in 

donia,  very  nearly  related  to  the  genua  citha.  length,  four  toes  before.  These  anhnak  reman 

rexylon.  torpid  durins  the  winter;  walk  or  rather  leap 

MYOPS.  imyops,  opis^  t*^»  ^^^  h^*  ^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^»  bounding  ihree  or  four  feet 

wink,  and  ^^  the  eye).    One  whok  near*  at  a  time,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  tbetr 

sighted.  Ions  stiff  tail ;  feed  only  on  vegeubles ;  bom)W 

MYOSIS.  {myoM%s^fjiuv9n)»    A  contraction  under  ground ;  sleep  by  day,  watcb  by  oi^ht; 

or  too  small  perforation  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  carry  food  to  the  moutn  by  the  fore-fxiws,  and 

known  by  viewing  the  diam/eter  of  tne  pupil,  drink  by  dipping  the    iore*palms  hi  water. 

wkich  is  smaller  than  usual,  and  remains  so  Four  species,  as  follow : 

in  an  obscure  place,  where,  naturally,  if  not  1.  M,  glis.     Fat  dormouse.    Tlie  glis  of 

diseased,  it  dilates.    It  occasions  weak  sight,  Pliny,  and  the  old  naturalists  e  mtis  ^lis  of 

or  a  vision  that  remains  only  a  certain  number  l^llas.    Sciurus  dia  of  the  Systema  Naiur«« 

of  hours  in  the  day ;  but  if  wholly  closed,  total  Le   loir  of  Bufion.      Sodv  hoary ;   beneath 

blindness.'    The  species  of  this  disorder  are,  whitish ;   ears  thin,   naked ;    cheeks  white ; 

1.  Myosis  spasmoclica,  which  is  observed  in  whiskers  longer  than  the  head;  teats  ten,  sue 

the  hysteric, hypochondriac,  and  in  other  spas-  pectoral ,  four  abdominal.     I  nhabits  the  woods 

modic  or  nervous  affections ;  it  arises  from  a  of  Europe  and  southern  Asia ;  feeds  on  nnti, 

spasm  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  th^  iris.    2.  walnuts,' apple»seeds:  forms  its  nest  in  hollow 

Myosis  i^ralytica  arises  in  paralytic  disorders,  trees :  bites ;  sleens  by  day ;  grows  very  fat  in 

3.  Myosis  inflammatoria,  which  arises  from  an  autumn ;  about  October  retires  hy  troop5  ir>t'> 
inflammatioo  of  the  iris  or  urea,  as  in  the  in-  subterraneous  caverns,  and  rnnains  torpid  till 
ternal  ophthalmia,  hypopium,  or  wounded  eye.  the  end  of  May;  brings  from  nine  ift  twelre 

4.  Myosis,  from  an  accustomed  contraction  of  young;  six  inches  long,  the  tail  fite.  The 
the  pupil.  This  frequently  is  experienced  by  flesh  was  formerly  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by 
chose  who  contemplate  very  minute  objects ;  the  Romans,  who  fattened  them  as  food  in  re> 
by  persona  who  write ;  hy  tn%  workers  of  fine  ceptacles,  named  gliraria.  Its  general  niatmen 
needle-work  ;  and  by  frequent  attention  to  resemble  those  of  the  squirrel ;  it »  not  easily 
microscopical  enquiries.    5.  Myosis,  from  a  tamed. 

defect  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  after  extrac-  8.  M.  dryas.   Wood  dormouse.    Body  aboie 

tion.    6.  Myosis  nativa,  with  which  infants  tawny-grey,   beneath  dirty-white ;   a  straidK 

are  bom.    7.  Myosis  naturalis,  is  a  coareta-  black  line  from  ear  to  ear  across  the  eyes.    In- 

tion  of  the  pupil  by  light,  or  from  an  intense  habits  Europe;  difiers  from  the  rest  onlv  in 

examination  of  minutest  objacts.    These  co-  ovkxir;  tail  shorter,  more  bushy;  no  black 

arcfcations  of  the  pupil  are  temporary,  and  spon-  spots  near  the  ears, 

taneously  vanish.  3.  M.  nitela.     Garden  Aofmouse.    Bodv 

MYOSITIS.  {wytiHsp  fj^^inu  from  f^vcf  above  tawny,  beneath  whttidb  ash;  a  bla« 

a  mnacle).    Inflammation  of  a  muscle.     It  circle  round  the  eyes,  and  a  black  spot  behiod 

is  the  term  given  by   Sagar  to  acute  rhea-  the  ears,  which  are  oblong ;  eyes  large,  bbck. 

matism.  Inhabits  Siberia,  and  the  southern  parts  of 

Mtosotis.  (myototis,  /uit«c«nc,  from  fjLVf,  Europe,  chiefly  in  gardens,  where  itdesiroyssB 

a  muscle,  and  »;,  wn;,  an  ear ;  so  called  be-  kinds  of  fruiu,  especially  peaches;  makes  id 

cause  its  leaves  are  hairy,  and  grow  longitu-  nest  in  holes  of  walls  and  hollow  trees ;  smelli 

dinally  like  the  ear  of  a  mouse).    In  botany,  lijce  a  rat ;  brings  from  five  to  sU  young;  body 

a  genus  of  the  class  pentalldria,  order  mono-  five  inches  long,  tail  four, 
gynia.   Corol  salver-shaped,  five-cleft,  slighthf      4.   M.  mubcaidinos.    Coaimon  dormoM 

notched;  the  throatclosed  with  concave  valve£  Body  tawny;  throat   whitish;    hind-tbomts 

Eleven  species,  scattered  over  the  globe;  of  without  daws;  eyes  larse,  black,  prominent; 

which  the  most  renurkable  is  M.  seorpioides,  ears  short*  round,  naked,  thin ;  uil  bushj  ac 

Qommon  yiouaa  ear,  or»  at  H  is  tometiiDet  thttipj  body  plumper  than  that  of  the  mooir* 
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Grreat  Britain  and  other  parts  of  to  the  surface.  Wheo  cold  it  hardens  to  the 
|£urO|je  in  woods,  and  thick  hedges,  seldcmi  in  consistency  of  wax,  and  is  of  a  dirty  green  co- 
gardens;  colli-'Cts  nuu  and  walnuts,  which  it  lour,  it  is  then  boiled  again,  and  c]arifie<l  in 
eats  sitting  upright,  and  buries  what  is  left;  brass  kettles,  which  gives  it  a transjKirent green 
fonnfl  a  nest  of  grass,  moss,  or  leaves,  in  the  hue.  The  candles  manufactured  from  thia 
hoi  tow  of  a  tree  or  low  bush  i  torpid  in  winter;  wax  burn  for  a  long  tiane,  and  produce,  a 
brin^  from  three  to  four  young :  body  three  fragrant  smell :  a  small  proportion  of  tallow 
inch^^  long»  tail  ratherlonger.  h  iwever  is  usually  udded,  which  makes  them 
MYOTOMY,    {myotomia,  fxvorouM,  from  burn  clearer. 

a  mu^le,  and  rffrnw^  to  cut.)  Dissection        3.  M.  quercifolia.    Oak-leaved  candleberry 


of  (he  muscles.  myrtle.     Shrubby,   with  slender  stalks,  aud 

MY'RIAD.  f.   (fMifMS.)     1.  The  number    oblong,  oppositely  pinnate  leaves,  with  oval 

of  tea   thousandi     2.  Proverbially  any  great    aments  between  them.     The  plant  retains  its 

somber  {Milton),  kaves  all  the  year,  and  (lowers  in  June  and 

M.YRIC A.  Candleberry  myrtle.  In  botany^  ^^jj^ 
aioenusof  the  class  monoeeia,  order  tetraiidria.  The  two  first  species  may  be  raised  from 
Caly^,  a  concave  scale  of  the  anaent ,  corolle&s.  seeds,  the  last  by  layers.  I'he  former  reouire 
Fem^  :  styles  two ;  berry  one-seeded.  Nine  a  boggy  moist  situation,  or  a  cultivation  in  oog-* 
species  scattered  ever  the  ^lobe ;  of  which  the  earth.  The  la}cr8  uf  Ai .  quercifolia  should  be 
foUowing  are  ehiedy  cultivated  :  attempted  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  suia- 

1.    M.  gale.    Sweet  ($ale,    sweet  willow^    mer,  or  in  the  autumn,  the  shoots  being  twined 
cocnmoQ  candleberry  myrtle^   Dutch  myrtle*    ata  joint  when  laid  down,  and  well  watered. 
It  is  fe>aod  wild  in  our  own  marshes;  rises        The  first  two  are  introduced  into  the  midst 
with  otanv  shrubb]^  stalks  from  two  to  near    of  sheltered  clumps  and  borders,  and  the  last 
Soar  feet  nigh,  dividing  into  several  slender    into  collections  of  the  green-house  kind,  whea 
branches,  covered  with  a  dusty  bark,  sprinkled     their  leaves  afford  an  exquisite  fragrance, 
with  w^tc  dots  ;  leaves  alternate,  rigid,  light        MYKIOPHYLLUM.  Water  mill  foil.  In 
or  yellowish  green,  smooth,  a  little  serrate  to-    botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  monoecia,  order 
waids  their  point,  and  emitting  a  fragrant    hexandria.     Calyx  four-leaved  ;   petals  four, 
odoar  when  bruiscxl ;  aments  of  a  short  ovate    Male:   stamens  eight,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
£giire,  yetlowish-brown  colour,  and  frequently    Female :    stigmas  four ;  seeds  four,   covered 
mffinhA  with  shining,  resinous,  golden  |>ar-    with  a  bark.    Two  species,  both  common  to 
tjcles  I  /mit  a  coriaceous  berry.    It  is  said  that    the  ditches  of  our  own  country. 
in  the  north  of  Europe  this  plant  was  used  in-        MYRISTICA.  Nutmeg-tree.     In  botany^ 
stead  of  hops  in  former  times,  and  that  it  is    a  genus  of  the  class  dioecia,  order  triandria.- 
still  applied  to  the  same  use  in  the  Hebrides,    Calyx  three-cleft,  corolless.     Male :  anthers 
and  some  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.        uniting  round  the  upper  part  of  the  filament. 
S.  M.  cerifera,  American  candleberry  mvr-    Female:  stigma  cloven,  capsule  superior,  dru* 
tie.     Licaves  lanceolate,  slightly  serrate,  stem    paeeous^  two-valved  ;  nut  invested  with  a  vari- 
aihoreousy  rising  to  about  thirty  feet  in  height ;    ously  lacerated  membrane.   Three  species: 
Bowers  in   aments^on  different  individuals}        1.  M.sebifera.  A  Guiana  tree,  with  leaves 
male  aments  about  an  inch  long,  erect ;  female,    hearted^  oblong,  downy  underneath,  and  downy 
scssilr»  axillary,  shorter  than  the  leaves :  the    fruit.    The  tree  rises  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
branches  of  the  old  plants  shed  their  leaves  in    high,  discharging  a  thick  acrid  red  joice  from 
aatamn;  but  the  young  plants   raised   from    it§  trunk  on  its  oeing  wounded  ;  and  yields  a 
seeds  retain  them  through  the  greatest  part  of    nutmeg,  from  which  a  considerable  iiortion  of 
the  winter,  and  offer  the  ap|)earance  of  an  ever-    fatty  on  is  expressed,  employed  by  the  natives 
green.     The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  whitish    of  Guiana  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
colour,  and  mean  to  the  eye.     Its  leaves  re-         9.  M.  fatua.      A  nutmeg. tree  of  Tobago, 
temhle  myrtle  leaves,  and  like  them,  on  beins    rising  to  the  height  of  our  common  apple- 
rabbed  in  the  hand,  emit  a  most  refreshing  and    tree;  with  oblong,  lanceolate,  downy  leaves, 
delightful  fragrance.  and  downy  fruit.    The  nutmeg  is  aromatic. 

It  is  from  the  berries  of  this  plant  that  the  but  narcotic  ;  and  when  taken  in  considerable 
inhabitants  of  Carolina  and  other  parts  of  quantity  produces  delirium. 
America  collect  a  wax,  of  which  they  very  ze-  3.  M.  aromatica.  Calyx  ovate,  three-cleft 
DerMly  make  candles.  Ttie  wax  is  produced  as  at  the  top  :  leaves  elliptic,  pubescent  undcr- 
follows.  In  November  or  IX'ceuiber  the  wild  neath,  alternate,  pointed,  undulate ;  peSundes 
berries  are  gathered  by  persons  who  are  used  axillary,  solitary,  two  ur  three- flowered  ;  fruit 
to  this  occupation,  aiici  travel  for  this  purpose  glabrous  ;- nut  surrounded  with  a  fulvous, 
with  kettles  towards  the  sand -hanks  or  sea-i»ide,  tough,  reticulate  covering,  which  is  the  mace 
in  which  these  plants  mostabodnd  ;  they  build    of  the  shops. 

bnts  for  themselves  and  their  families  .with  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  or  Ho- 
palmettoleaves,andusually  continue  about  five  mans  were  acquainted  with  the  nutmeg.  It 
weeks  in  a  staiion.  The  trees  are  cut  down,  is  said  by  some  that  Theophrastus  alludes  to  it 
the  berries  put  into  porridge-|iois,  and  after-  under  the  name  of  comacum,  and  by  others 
wards  boiled  in  water  till  the  oil  floats ;  this  is  that  it  is  the  chrysobalanos  of  Galen.  Yet  we 
th^n  skimmed  off  into  another  vessel,  and  the  know  nothing  decisively  upon  the  subject.  It 
slumming  is  oontiaued  as  long  as  any  oU  rises  wu  fint  introduced  iuto  modern  Europe  by 
VOL.VUI.  -^        /  X 
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To  j-TwcTfT  taesc  ?ci  a-sms-^*  i  ..  i:  tSps 
fef  as  £«ir:n«sa  »3^£3?«  i-'-^v  ir«  r  -ir-zec  :i 
Mm:!l  tJSfcLcs^  rw-j  or  r--?*  l  z--^  •-  *  *»  a  •>  v-« 
hw/t-wrtarr  zrrvAid  wi:i  tae  ci..  -Nrd  *Ae^  .n' 

tiiv  of  sea-^H  ka»  ben  ad-^cd.  \V.:a  t.*iis  nV 
careotB  nuner  iher  scna  beccvr.c  coatp*<tefr 
can^nd  mer;  wbra  they  are  Ui-i  m  a  2«*»?I, 
and  Mi*tc  UYciT  wprrfl  hots  water  br  erani'»ca. ^vt. 
They  mre  then  pro^rly  prcpArai  for'  aea^<ar- 
ha:ze« 

I^^r  the  iBfidkil  prapcnks  and  ptvpuitioot 


pan  of 

'  irith 
sibiack  stripe 

"w^  r*-~.  w  '.a  a  ^.acx  •occ  abwc  ifce  feet, 
T"-«  i^r  «  -^  =il  sarvc.  i  jck,  ad  about  a 
"tv^  •  "'-•-^     T"'^-«.  —  ^^  i  T--*i«-r  •jjte  feet  ten 

i-iE-^^i  -*-  ^"v;^    Li^-i^iS  ^"^-^-^  xod  Guiana; 

[Tsat  irrcrSf  at 
Its  back:  li^o 
crcj^chanop 
w-  3  -c  x^t  aea  2rrT2s&  is  -cn^  a?r:^  ^^^ 
-"ve-r  ^'CJrrr.iv  ^^-  w- J^ifrurs  .t  :sx  its  mouth 
jL-,A.sr^  ^-^  ITT*    ^  ;-T^*;  :r"r2'a,  and  piiKecti 

Docy  with  its  locg 
rnjwth  onJer  four 
r-»rs.  £«i^*  s^K-.is  i/  JL^  it^ciis  brines  bat  one 
«■-*.  -^  xac  i:  a  =x-  Nxw.iii&caiKiini:  its  want 
c»  vt  T.  -.  i  fracs  x:^  ia^seroas,  espen'aJly 
w~-«».T  X  z^  v^-^  N^ch.riUij^t  itbas.incer)t 
bc-rw-MT  -5^  x-T5-Vrt  «a  Jiaensaze  itself;  ™ 
t:?^  -.i  *  jss?  »■«'  Aacrca  are  ofieo  unequal  to 
iV  ."^vr^i;.  So  j-^as  is  its  obstinacy  and 
*r.v.«-  ^,  w^Jt  •:  w  .  ai3C  extricate  itselt  e^en 
f  v^  a  jcAi  a:  ersarr.  It  ^^eeps  in  the  day> 
a-M  rrrrj  ^c  r^-t.*  Its  fiesh  baa  a  strong 
^  sa.rvci^  Sfes^e ;  btt  tt  b  caien  by  the  In- 

Vm  i^-ro.    LcKt aat-eater.   Tocson 
rSe  vffe->xt  tw\\  co  the  bind-lcet  four :  tMi 

srvi  .  ea?v  be  ir»  its  fur  ;  upper  parts  co^tnd 
wi.\  ic«K  so«  s^lkT  haiTy  or  rather  wool,  ot  a 
%cl--nKTtA  bn:rwi&  ccJour:  sercn  inchrt  and* 
Kal:  Krx :  iJs  tx\K  wtuch  b  thick  at  the  base, 
arJ  uripts  lo  a  point,  ireasnres  eight  and  « 
Ksi;;  anc  i>  c;a*xed  oo  the  onder  side  for  the  last 
fa»:  it Mkabiia Ginai,  ud  cMbs  tiees^ 
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quest  ofa  Species  of  ants  which  build  their  nests  menta  with  which  this  animal  seizes  its  prey 

Among  the  branches.     It  has  the  size  and  pre-  are  each  a  sort  of  mouth  or  trunk^  by  which  it 

bensile  power  of  the  scjuirrel :  walks  slowly  on  sucks  out  the  entire  entrails. 

the  heels  ;  feeds  only  in  the  night ;  emits  no  ^    When  the  lion-ant  has  attained  its  full  size, 

cry.  it  constructs  for  itself  an  edifice,  the  external 

3.  M.  pcntadactyla.  Striped  ant-eater,  parts  of  which  are  particles  of  sand  or  earth 
Toes  on  the  fore- feet  five  :  tail  long,  flat,  en-  combined  together  by  silken  threads:  the  in- 
tirely  covered  %vith  hair :  head  thick,  upper  jaw  terior  cavity  is  lined  with  pure  silk,  while  and 
mnd  snout  very  long,  eyes  small;  ears  small,  glossy,  like  satin.  Within  this  ball  the  my  rme- 
rounded,  fringnl  above  with  black  hairs;  hair  leon  is  changed  into  a  chrysalis,  of  a  curved  or 
long  ;  baick,  head,  legs  tawny;  belly  dirty  white;  semicircular  shape,  displaying  all  the  parts  of 
tAil  annulate  with  blackish  hair:  length  thir-  the  perfect  insect  that  is  soon  to  issue  from  it. 
teen  inches,  height  ten.  After  the  chrysalis  bursts,  the  winged  insect 

4.  M.  aculeata.  Porcupine  ant-eater.  Body  which  makes  its  escajje  is  of  a  gray  colour,  with 
corered  with  long  sharp  spines:  tail  very  long,  a  lon^  slender  body,  resemblmg  the  libelhila. 
Spines  on  the  baclt  and  sides  resembling  those  In  this  country  tlie  myrmeleon  is  very  scarce; 
of  a  porcupine,  white,  with  black  lips,  and  a  a  few,  however,  are  found  to  breetl  among  the 
circle  of  dull  orange  between  the  colours  j  head  loose  earth  at  the  bottom  of  walls  which  have 
and  aruier-pans  decp-browii ;  tail  short,  naked,  a  south  exposure.  In  that  dry,  pulverized,  and  ■ 
a  little  flattened  at  the  tip,  covered  at  the  root  sandy  earth  their  eg'gs  are  protected  from  rain, 
with  upright  spines;  eyes  smalli  black,  irids  till  they  are  hatched  by  the  sun.  Vallisnieri 
blueish  ;  legs  short,  thick,  five-toed;  toes  broad,  and  Poupart  first  gave  the  history  of  the  lion- 
round  ;  claws  black,  on  the  hind-feet  onlv  four,  ant ;  that  of  the  former  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
the  first  long,  sharp,  carved,  second  snorter,  logue  between  Malphighi  and  Pliny,  in  which 
two  others  shorter  still.  Inhabits  New  Hoi-  the  modern.informsthe  ancient  naturalist  of  the 
land  :  size  of  a  rat.  singular  manoeuvres  and  metamophosis  of  these 

5.  M- Capensis.    Cape  ant-cater.    Toes  on  animals.     There  are  sixteen  species;  which 
the  fore-feet»  four ;    snout  long ;  ears  large,  may  be  thus  subdivided. 

feoduloas;  tail  shorter  than  the  body,  taper-  A  Hind-feelers  much  longer  than  the  rest; 

mg  to  the  tip.    Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Grood  jaw    one-toothed;    lip    membranaceous^ 

Hope ;  nearly  the  size  of  a  hog,  and  weighing  square,  truncate,  emargenate. 

aJcnost  a  hundred  pounds ;    burrows   in  the  B   Feelers  nearly  equal ;  jaw  ciliate ;   lip 

eroand ;  sleei>s  by  day,  prowls  by  night.    See  horny,   rounded,  entire.      This  division 

NaU  Hist,  pi.  CLV.  constitutes  the  ascalaphus  of  Fabricius. 

Ml'RJVlELEON .    Lion-ant.    Mouth  with  The  different  species  inhabit  the  warmer  parts 

a  homy  acute  mandible  and  jaw;  feelers  six;  of  lilurope,  Africa,  India,  and  America.    The 

stemmaless;  antennas  thicker  at  the  tip;  wings  only  species  traced  in  our  own  country  is  M. 

deflected ;  tail  of  the  male  armed  with  a  forceps  formicarius;   its  wings  clouded  with  browni 

composed  of  two  straight  filaments.  with  a  white  marginal  spot  behind.    See  Nat. 

The  animals  of  this  family  prey  with  the  Hist.  PI.  CLX. 

most  savage  ferociVy  upon  ants  and  smaller  in*  ^  MYRMIDONS,  Myrmi domes,  in  an* 

sects,  though  they  seem  at  first  sight  but  ill  tiquity,  a  people  on  the  southern  bonlers  of 

calculated  tor  this  manner  of  life,  all  their  pro-  Tnessaly,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to  th« 

grcss   io  walking  bein^  backwards :  by  stra-  Trojan  war.    They  received  the  name  from 

Logeniy  however,  the  lion-ant!  masters  insects  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eurymedusa^ 

fax  superior  to  itself  in  strength.     In  the  loose  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  ot  ^olus, 

sand  it  di^a  hollow  resembling  a  funnel,  where  son  to  Helen.    His  son  Actor  married  ^!^gina 

it  takes  lU  station  at  the  bottom,  every  part  the  daughter  of  Asopus.     He  gave  his  name 

being  concealed  except  the  forceps,  with  which  to  his  subjects,  who  dwelt  near  the  rirer  Pe« 

the  head  is  armed.    This  instrument,  which  it  neus  in  Thessnly.     According  to  some,  the 

can  open  or  *hut  at  pleasure,  is  curiously  con-  Myrmidons  received  their  name  from  their 

BtTDCted  for  seizing  and  penetrating  the  hardest  havin^^  arisen  from  ants  or  pismires,  upon  a 

itksect ;  and  unhappy  is  the  animal  who,  in  prayer  pnt  up  for  that  purpose  by  king  JEcus 

fursuing  it  journey,  stumbles  into  this  cavern,  to  Jupiter,  after  his  kingdom  had  been  dis« 

n  rain  it  endeavours  to  scranible  up  by  the  peopled  by  a  severe  pestilence.     According  to 

edgeSf  which  are  continually  giving  way  under  Strabo,  they  received  it  from  their  industry, 

its  feet;  it  tumbles  to  the  bottom,  where  it  because  they  imitated    the  diligence  of  the 

is  pierced  by  the  forceps  of  the  lion  ant  lurking  ants,  and  like  them  were  indefati{>able,  and 

below.                                                 ^  were  continually  employed  in.  cultivating  the 

If  the  insect  be  small,  and  the  grains  of  sand,  earth, 

notwithstanding  the  declivity  of  the  funnel,  do  MYROBALANUS       {myrobalanuf^    ^u- 

not  give  way  under  its  feet,  the  myrmeleon  has  ^^SsXavof,  from  fxupo.  an  unguent,  and  fitXawf, 

anotber  invention  by  which  he  renders  himself  a  nut,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  used 

masur  of  his  prey ;  with  his   head,  which  is  in  ointments.)    A  myrobalan.     A  dried  fruit, 

flattened,  he  throws  up  repeated  showers  of  of  the  plum  kind,  brought  from  the  East  In- 

nnd  from  the  bottom  of  tne  funnel,  which  dies.    All  the  myrobalans  have  an  unpleasant, 

felling  upon  the  sides,  force  down  the  insect  bitterish,  very  austere  taste,  and  strike  an  inky  * 

till  it  comes  within  reach.    The  fatal  instru«  bkckness  with  a  solution  of  sal  martis.    Thev 
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mt  said  to  have  a  gently  purgative  as  well  as  nm  M.  peruiferum.   Balsam  of  P^ra  tree.  Tree 

astringent  and  corroborating  virtue.     In  this  with  a  smooth,  thick,  rtsinoiu  bark;   Iratet 

country  they  have  been  long  expunged  from  abruptly  pinnate,  rn  double  pairs;  full  of  U» 

the  pharmacopceias.  near  shining  resinous  dots  ;  leaflets  nearly  op- 

Myrobalanus  bellirjca.     The  bel-  posite,  ovate- lanceolate,  with  an  obtuse  cmar- 
liric  inyrobalan.    This  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish  ginate  tip ;  racemes  axillary. 
my  colour,  and  an  irregularly  roundish  or  ol>-  The  balsam  obtained  from  this  plant  is  ex- 
long  iip.ure,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  three  tracted  from  it  by  coction,  and  is  brought  mer 
(|uarters  of  an  inch  thick.  to  the  consistence  of  thin  honev,  of  a  rrddi^b- 

Myrobalanus  chebula.  The  chebule  brown  colour,  iuciinine  to  black,  jiossesstng an 

myrobalan.      This  resembles  the  vellow  in  agreeable  aromatic  smeil,  and  a  very  hot  bittQ§ 

figure  and  ridges,  but  is  larger,  ot  a  darker  taste.     Distilled  with  water  this  bu^^am  viridi 

colour  inclining  to  brown,  or  blackish,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  fragrant  c^senti.:!  oil  nta 

has  a  thicker  pulp.  reddish  colour  ;'  and  gives  aUo  in  a  &t:oug  fire 

M YROBALAKUS  CITRINA.    Ycllow  my-  a  yellowish  red  oil.   For  its  medical  {.ropcnies, 

robalan.    This  fruit  is  somewhat  longer  than  see  Balsa  mum  Peruvianum. 

the  belliric,   with  generally  five  large  longi-  MYRRH.  (myrrAa,  Hebrew.)      A  botani« 

tudinal  ridges,  and  as  many  smaller  between  cal  specimen  of  the  tree  which  aRbrds  this  guui- 

them,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends.  resin  has  not  yet  been  obtained ;  but  frrim  the 

Myrobalanus  emblica.    The  emblic  account  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  says  it  very  much 

myrobalan  is  of  a  dark  blackish  grey  colour,  resembles  the  acacia  vera,  which  is  the  miui<^ 

roundish,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  six  sa  niloticaofLinn^us,  there  can  be  littie  doubt 

hexagonal  faces,  opening  from  one  another.  in  referring  it  to  that  genus,  especially  as  it 

Myrobalanus  inoica.  The  Indian  or  corresponds  with  the  description  of  litc  tree 

black  myrobalan,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  ob-  given  by  Dioscorides.    The  tree  that  afiords 

lon^,  octangular,  differing  from  all  the  others  in  the  myrrh,  w^hich  is  obtained  by   incision, 

having  no  stone,  or  only  the  rudiments  of  one,  crows  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  and 

from  which  circumstance  they  are  supposed  in  that  part  of  Abyssinia  which  is  situated 

to  have  been  gathered  before  maturity.  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called  by  Mr.  Brace 

MYROBALAN S.  See  Myrobalanus.  troglodite.     Good  myrrh  is  of  a  foul  black  rvd 

MYRODENDRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  colour,  solid  and  heavy,  of  a  peculiar  s[r.dl, 

the  class  polyandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  and   bitter  taste.      Its  medicinal  effects  art 

five-toothed;  petals  five;    stigma  five-lobcd;  warm,corroboraiit, and  antiseptic;  it  has  been 

pericarp    five-celled,   with    a  single  seed  in  successfully  employed  in  phthisical  eves  as  a 

each.    One  species ;  a  Cayenne  tree,  fifty  feet  pectoral ;  and  although  allied  to  some  of  the 

high,  with  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  acute,  oalsams,  it  is  found  to  be  more  efficacioias  and 

clasping  the  stem,  crenate^  glabrous ;  flowers  less  irritating  to  the  system.    There  are  several 

in  terminal  corymbs.  preparations  of  this  drug  in  the  London  and 

MYRODIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Iidinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 

class  monodelphia,  order  polyandria.     Calyx  Myrrh  fern,  in  botany.  See Sc a hdiz. 

single,  tubular,  bursting  at  top;  petals  five;  MYRRHINE.   See  MuRRHIne. 

style  filiform  ;    drupe  dry,  two  or  tnree-celled;  M  YRSINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

the  cell  one-seeded.    Two  species,  shrubs  of  pentandria,  order  monogynia.     Corol  half  fire- 

the  Caribbees  and  of  Guiana.  cleft,  connivent ;  germ  filling  the  corol ;  dn^pe 

MYRO'POLIST.  5.  (juvpav  and  craXi*.)  One  one-seeded,  with  a  five-celleJ  nut.    Two  sft- 

who  feels  unguents.  cies ;  one  an  African  plant  with  ellipric  acuse 

MYROSMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  leaves,   and   axillary  flowers,  three  tocetber, 

class  monandria,   order  monogynia.      Calyx  on  short  peduncles  :  and  the  other  a  plant  (^f 

double;  the  outer  three-leaved,  inner,  three-  the  Azores,  with  obovate,  obtuse  lea\e9,  i,r.d 

parted ;    corol  five-parted,  irregular;   capsule  subsessile   flowers,    crowded   and    somewhat 

three-cornered, three-celled,  many- seedecl.  One  corymbed.   Both  are  occasionally  found  in  cur 

species;  a  Surinam  shrub,  growing  like  the  green-houses;  and  may  be  raised  by  planting; 

canna  root;    fleshy,  ovate;    raceme  like  the  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  |iots  in  stim- 

ament  of  a  hop,   imbricate,  with  alternate  mer,  frequently  giving   them  water,  and  re-^ 

scales  of  the  bractes;  bracies  two-leaved,  two-  straining  them  to  the  shade, 

flowered.  MYRTACANTHA.  {myriacaniha,  ^i.r«- 

MYROTHECIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  scay0a,  from  ui/^Te$»  a  myrtie,  and    «ii^»i..  a 

the  class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.     Fungus  thorn;  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  n.Mrir. 

sessile,  cup-shapeid  ;  the  cu|)oIa  volate  above ;  and  from  its  prickly  leaves).    Butchers  br-x.r. 

seeds  rather  viscid.    Five  species ;  alt  exotic  See  Ruscus. 

plants.  MYRTIFORUS,  in  anatomy,  an  apf  t 

MYROXYLON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tion  gi\en  to  several  parts,  ^ecau^e  of  Ih*  r  -t- 

class  decandria,  order  monogynia.   Calyx  cam-  sembling  myrtle-berries, 

panulate,  five-toothed;  peta's  five,  the  upper  MYRTIFORM  CARUNCI  IS     1    - 

ones  larger  than  the  rest:  g^rm  longer  than  mains  of  the  hymen.    SeeGtANn  if  * 

the  corol ;  legume  one-seeded  at  the  tip.  Three  ti  fo  r  mes. 

species,  all    natiies  of  South  America  j    of  Myrti form  glands,  See  Gl  « 

which  the  following  is  the  chief.  myrtiformbs. 


.     i. 
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MnmiiXS.  imyTtiUus).  The  berries 
iia  itt  hKCted  m  pharmacopoiias  by  the 
'(DC  of  bioce  Djniilurum  are  the  fruit  of 
t  ijcdniaBi  ciTrulius  of  Linneus.  Pre- 
ti  wiui  ttflcgar  vx^y  are  esteemed  as  ami- 
.  rbutics,  ajj  woea  dry  possess  astringent 

liVRTLE,  ia  botany.    See  M  Y  R  T  u s . 
4rftTLE    (Cdodleberry).         See     My-' 

WTLE-LEAVED  SUMACH.     See  CoRI- 

wocisTUs.    See  Hypericum. 

»TLE  ;ODtch).    Sec  Myrica. 

RTLSi  myrtle.     In  botany,  a  genus 

'•micofiandrta,  order  monopynia;  calyx 

^sre-cleft,  superior :  petals  four  or  five ; 

■ro  or  three-celled  ;    seeds  numerous, 

^    Twenty-eight  species,  often,  how- 

irfk  more  numerous  from  the  introduc- 

fianu  that    l)elong  to  other  genera. 

'[uuiformly  natives  of  ^arm  chmates, 

must  |)arC  iniigenuus  to   India, 

ica,  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Cajie. 

>wing  are  those  mostly  entitled  to 

unis.  Common  myrtle.  Flowers 
a  two- leaved  involucre.  It 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
e  parent  of  all  the  common  va- 
t  we  meet  with  in  our  gardens 
Of  these  varieties  the  chief 

broad-leaved  or  Roman  myrtle, 
il  mvrtle. 

Italian  or   uprizht  myrtle,  of 
i   nutmeg  myrtle    is    a   sub- 

%«rbav.leaved  myrtle. 
4«yrtle. 

mitd  Dutch' mvrtle. 

■Bering  myrtle. 

•Ji  or  thyme-leaved  myrtle. 

^ties  are  constant;  but  there 

^itb  are  far  less  marked  and  more 

far  in&unce,   the  gold-striped, 

■ynie ;  broad-leaved  Jevvs  myr- 

Pttl  orange-leaved  myrtle  ;  silver- 

•a  Q>rtie;     stripea    box-leaved 

**b,  or  birds-nest  myrtle,  &c. 

*3  easily  propagated  from  cut- 

'^ox  season  for  this  is  July ;  and 

^toQogest  vigorous  shoots  are  to 

Tbese  should  be  cut  oflF  about 

)%  and  the  leaves  of  the  lower 

'to  two  inches  high,  and  that 

■k  twisted  which  is  to  be  placed 

•  tiiey  are  to  be  planted  in  pots 

^Rh,  at  about  two  inches  dis- 

■^•ther,  observing  to  close  the 

<^t  them,  and  gti'e  them  a 

•  They  are  then  to  be  re - 
'•Jeiate  hot-bed,  and  shaded 
!»  two  or  three  days  tiH  they 

•  la  about  a  mmith's  time 

Ml,  and  will  Vrin  to  shoot, 

'nor  ^  the  air; 

T  ^  into  the 
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open  air,  but  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  and 
sheltered  from  the  winds;  they  should  stand 
here  till  October,  and  then  be  removed  into  a 
green- house,  where  they  should  be  placed  so  as 
to  have  as  much  air  as  uossiblc.  In  the  March 
following  they  should  oe  remo\ed  into  sejja- 
rate  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  in  Mav  set  out  to 
the  open  air  in  a  warm  and  well-defended 
place.  They  will  require  in  the  summer  fre- 
quent watering;;,  and  the  dead  leaves  should  be 
carefully  picked  off.  As  they  advance  in 
growth,  they  are  to  be  shifted  at  times  into  pota 
of  a  JaT^er  size ;  and  this  should  be  done  either 
in  April  or  in  August;  and  towards  the  end 
of  October  they  should  always  be  removed 
into  the  green-house. 

2.  M.  pi-ueiua.  Pimento  myrtle.  A  tree 
about  fifty  feet  high;  leaves  alternate,  elliptic, 
veined  ;  flowers  panicled  on  trichotomous  pe- 
duncles i  calyx  four-cleft ;  ])etals  four.  The 
branches  on  the  top  are  much  divided,  and 
possess  a  rich  foliage,  the  perpetual  verdure  of 
which  always  gives  the  tree  a  very  high  degree 
of  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Spain  and  of 
the  West-Indies.  In  Jamaica  it  grows  .very 
plentifully;  and  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
puts  forth  its  flowers,  which,  with  every  part  of 
the  tree,  breathe  an  aromatic  fragrance.  The 
berries,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  dark  purple  co- 
lour, and  full  of  a  sweet  pulp,  which  the  birds 
devour  greedily.  It  is  these  dried  berries  that 
are  denominated  pimento,  allspice,  or  Jamaica 
pepper.    For  their  medical  properties,  see  Pi  • 

MENTO. 

3.  M.  caryophyllata.  Clove  myrtle.  Pe- 
duncles trichotomous,  terminal.;  calyx  undi- 
vided ;  leaves  obovate,  not  dotted,  slightly  pc- 
tioled.  The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a  considera- 
ble resemblance  in  smeH  and  taste  to  the 
clove-spice  or  fruit  of  the  eugenia  caryophyl- 
lata, and  are  often  recommended  in  the  dispen- 
satories on  this  account,  under  the  name  of 
Cassia  caryophyllata,  which  see.  li 
is  a  native  of  (^/cylon. 

Myrtus  Brabantica.  Gaule.  Sweet 
willow,  or  Dutch  myrtle.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seeds  of  this  plant,  myrica  gale  of  Linndus, 
have  a  strong  fragrant  smell,  ami  a  bitter  taste. 
They  are  said  to  oe  used  amongst  the  common 
people  for  destroying  moths  and  cutaneous  in- 
sects, and  the  infusion  is  given  internally  as  a 
stomachic  and  vermifuge. 

MYSE'LF.  «.  (my  and  w(^.)  1.  An  em- 
phatical  word  added  to  / ;  as,  /  myself  do  ii  ; 
that  is,  not  I  by  proxy ;  not  another,  tf.  The 
reciprocal  of  I,  in  the  oblique  case. 

MYSIA,a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  gene- 
rally divided  into  Major  and  Minor.  Mysia 
Minor  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  Proponttfi  and  Bithynia,  and  Phrygia  oa 
the  southern  and  easttrrn  borders.  Mysia 
Major  had  ^olia  on  the  south,  iEgean  on  the 
west,  and  Phrygia  on  the  north  and  east.  Its 
<rhvef  cities  wereCyzicum,Lampsacus,&c.  The 
inhabiunts  were  once  very  warlike;  but  they 
greatly  degenerated ;  and  the  words  Mysorum 
uliimus  was  emphatically  used  to  signify  ^ 
Gon  of  DO  merit.  Hie  ancieou  generaJl; 


rs.  :.'«  •:■-'.«  x-.-ii.nt  liiizn;  ■:■=»■  ;■.>>  r-,r^         I.  ji:.»  ci:-oir"^  Tg-*^;*     *■  ^* 

>.  ii  j-.i^   .jK'i  .-^  Litf  i.-,tu:— «  :t"  '■  -■  ^-v^  I.   sc^e-,;;-!    i:i.»i    ci;=^u     ic^rllKmn ; 

oc:n  t-.-y.^.ra  T-]^i.-o:r;.!:;^L>t^:,  c-jr^i; 'i^tt    i'tt    m-JlLj    »«)«  dl  Scull 

«»  I.V  ae^;  C-v  i~e  L'^  ja  :^=i-     Oi  ije  (itiij:flc-f ',      J.  ~A  daix';  a  tailing:   m 

t  *t  ihc  '.i>l  H-ni^a   i-T-i,   H-'-ir  A^t,  a  i-a  Kr,-^  t:  t,-yri:'.i,  »tCT-r«ia^  H  ffirriir/iffl, 

-r  .iJ---r;--.^,  .i-.--rT— T  n  -wf;r--T»~.:,'i-.i  is  wr. -JQ  ^L»-f-7,  tnxa  ■wb'wr,  FicDch,  1 

tiOiKvi  i:ie  wl;  '^  ^ti:^x,  wii?  wij  'a  cite  iriJ;  ,.!>u«i:^*rr  . 

Mnk>l  act  u  c«r.     Htwt  aii  T-U;.-,  I— a:  a  SI  r  ir  s.  *  T,  mf,trrit»,    !o<B«tbiii|  »fCKt 

Oh  a  coin pJ Hi.;  I3ii  iht  E^r.-i'".  hiJ  iHrr^rd.     The  itoni  coots  irom  ikt  Giwk 

tq>l  l.i«r  ifjjiirt  iti-,h  P:ai,  fc:    ccie  an  ^.irTpvTi ;  aoj,  iKil  MT.KiJir^  lo  junKtiTin™*" 

ih'ii  ia-.uitwCanxj-ii:.  THeirai-co£.;;-:Jid  t.i^i,  ftooi  ^.i™,  n«i:jj.  (litio,  1  iliui,  1  «n 

»arK>u»  juivwa,  Juricz  ir>e  leir*   17-7,  *-ifn(,  anil  cv*.  ciouib  i    but   iben  whftict 

,  ati.l  pjrt  o*"  17t»>;  niwn  H_«ief,  n.-a  ct):T;«5  the  r?  Mcii  ibc  ■  id  i-*i«  bf  ronif'- 

>ii;  i,ti::jchmcot  oi'  ch^iea  iroopi,  chiedj  ed  idio  an  r?  The  woni  •rtaa  Jctiirfl,  «iil' 

■,  j,i»i:ii;  ttie  Brilifh  aimv  ibc  i^::^,  csme  more  propneiT,  from  ibc  Hebtm  ttjh'"'!  "• 

in  >everi  nii!e*of  Mi'i:^^  and  c.ciiirI  a  hidci   nheace  b  (bmiecl  yvi  mutar,  a  hid- 

;lo  (he  ^otcrncient  of'ttui  pUcc.     Sjme  drn  ihiriK. 

al'ienvjrds  hamlliia  were  a^la  mm-  Mi-iirrv  is  primiHIv  vatA   in  iptaking  of 

^,   ami  suwresiively    rencweil,    ti!l  ihe  ccnain  Ircihi  reicilrJ  in  tcripcure,  into  'Iw 

loF  Hvder  Alk,  and  errn  after  hl«  death,  fi:!I  nn^eniandirs  hIiccoF huouD  nawncw* 

li  Kin  Tippoo  i  till,  in  (be  )Tar  I/OI,  after  niK  peceiraie.    Such  ace  said  to  be  the  doc- 

al  defeats.  Tippoo  was  cncnpellcd  to  make  inaes  of  me  iiiniir,  the  incamatioD,  &c.  ^^  < 

^,  on  ibe  bumMiaiing  terms  of  suirer.der-  hate  an  epitome  of  ibe  myiteries  of  faith,  oi 

reat  pan  of  his  dominioiu  to  the  En^it^h  the  mvsiciies  of  chrisiianiij,  in  (he  nii>!>ols  oi 

ihcit  friends,  and  (be  payment  of  inirij  crerds,  compiled  by  the  apo^iln,  ih'e  couDcil 

ofiiipees;  and  for  the  d  tie  performance  of  Nice,  andSt.Attiao3Stti9.  (Sec  CjiEtD.]  '" 

e  articlei  of  the  treaty,  (wo  of  the  jul-  •omc  of  iliese  mention  is  made  of  the  mvilMJ 

eldest  sons  were  sent  ai  hoita^es  to  lord  of  the  trinitv;  ihe  invslcrie*  of  iheiiKariutioB 

n-ailis,   the    commander  of  tne    Uriiiah  of  the  Son  of  God.  hi)  death  and  passion,  and 

.    ThejtroM  rci-enueof  Tippio  has  been  bis  decent  into  bi-il,  for   the  redemption  of 

I  at  four  ctores  of  rupees,  or  ai   many  mankind  ;  of  bis  resurrection  the  tliitd  day. 

m*  slediiiB.     His  miliuuy  establishment  bis  ascension  into  heaven,  bis  silling  on  ihe 

cry  prcnl,  being  no  less  than  TS.600  regit-  right  hand  of  God,  and  his  coming  agtiin  'o 

ini'liiding  7-10  huropeans,  under  the  cum-  jiidpe  the  nrorld  ;  of  the  divinity  and  coeqm- 

I  of  I'fcnch  oiKcers :  besides  troojis  in  the  lity  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father  arJ  the 

er  Rnrrimni  to  the   amount  of  49,000.  Son ;  of  ihe  unity  of  the  church  ;  of  ihe  eom- 

tiiiLiinilcrorhis  force  consisted  of  irtrgu-  munion  of  sainls;  tbc  patlicipaiion  of  ihcsa* 

f  vurioii*  ilcHriptions,   and  amounts   to  craments;  and  the  general  resairection. 

1),  anil  upwanU;  so  ihal  ibc  whole  force  It  is  Ycry  cuiiomaij  wilh  unbelieien  lo  a'* 

|i|HHi  wa»  reckoned  at  ISS.OOO,  of  which  firm  ihatthey  will  believe  nothing  which  "hej 

7J,UV0  Will  of  ■  dun  muck  luperioi  to  cannot  coaipreheadj  and  theacc  to  reject  tn« 


M YS  M  Y  T 

^Ibiiskian  religion.    But  Dr.  Gregoiy,  in  his    and  guided  hy  iu  impulse,  by  remaining  In  u 
**  letters  OQ  the  Eiridences,  Doctrines,  and    state  of  mere  inaction. 

Passive  contemplation  is  that  state  of  per- 


l>utic9  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  just  pub- 
lished by  Baldwin,  has  shewn  that  this  objec- 


fection  to  which  the  mystics  all  aspire. 


tion  is  untenable,  being  founded  in  a  neglect  The  authors  of  thh  mystic  science,  which 

of  the  essential  distinction  between  what  is  sprung  up  towards  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 

<above  reason,  and  what  is  contrary  to  it.    He  tury,  are  not  known ;  but  the  principles  from 

also  shews*  by  running  over  the  general  princi-  which  it  was  formed  are  manifest.     Its  first 

pies  of  ▼ariou<s  branches  of  mathematical,  che-  promoters  proceeded  from  the  known  doctrine 

micaly  and  metaphysical  science,  that  the  diffi-  of  the  Platonic  school,  which  was  also  adopted 

eulties  attending  Christianity  on  the  score  of  its  byOrigen  and  his  disciples,  that  the  divine 

mysterious  or  incomprehensible  parts  are  of  the  nature  was  diffused  through  all  human  souls. 


kind  (and  probably  shoulci  be  referred  to  or  that  the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  pro- 

the  same  cause,  the  weakness  of  our  faculties)  ceeds  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind,  was 

as  those  which  envelope  all  the  fundamental  an  emanation  from  God  into  the  human  soul, 

priaciplcs  of  knowledge.     See   vol.    i.  pa.  and  comprehended  in  it  the  principles  and  ele- 

57 — 77-  ments  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine.     They 

The  heathens  also  had  their  mysteries,  par-  denied  that  men  could  by  labour  or  study  ex- 

tscolarly  those  of  Ceres  (see  Eleusinia),  the  'cite  this  celestial  flame  in  their  breasts,  and. 

Bona  t)ea,  &c.    The  Egyptian  priests  con-  therefore,  they  disapproved  highly  of  the  at- 

cealed  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  and  phi-  tempts  of  those,  who,  by  definitions,  abstract 

losophy  under  hieroglyphics.     Tnose  who  re-  theorems  and  profound  speculations,  endea- 

▼eaied  the  mysteries  of^the  Bona  Dea  were  se-  voured  to  form  distinct. notions  of  truth,  and  to 

▼erely  punished ;  and  none  were  trusted  with  discover  its  hidden  nature.     On  the  contrary^ 

them  but  those  solemnly  initiated,  and  sworn  they  maintained  that  silence,  tranquillity,  re- 

to  secrecy.     But  these  were  not  called  royste-  pose,  and  solitude,  accompanied  with  such 

ties,  as    being    incomprehensible,  or    raised  acts  as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  exhaust 

abvte  the  power  of  reason;  but  because  they  the  body,  were  the  means  by  which  the  hid- 

were  covered  and  disguised  under  types  and  den  an(f  internal  word  was  excited  to  produce 

titles,  to  raise  the  greater  veneration  in  the  its  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the 

people.  The  mysteries  of  paganism  were  usu-  knowledge  of  divine  things. 

aiiy  celebrated  in  caves  and  grottos,  fitter  to  MYTENS  (Arnold),  a  painter,  bom  at 

conceal  crimes  than  to  celebrate  mysteries  in.  Brussels  in  1541.      He  formed  his  style  in  the 

MYSTICAL.     My'stic.    a.    (mtfsticut^  taste  of  the  Roman  school^  and  painted  several 

latin.)     1.    Sacredly  obscure    ^Hooker).    S.  capital  pictures  for  churches  in  Italy.   He  died 

Involving  tome  secret  meaning;  emblemati-  in  ]602. 

«           cal(ray/or).    3.  Obscure ;  secret  (Dry rf«i).  Myten's   (Martin),    a   Swedish   painter* 

I              MY'STICALLY.  arf.  (from  mystical.^  In  born  at  Stockholm  in  1^5,  and  died  in  1765. 

I          a  manner,  or  by  an  act,  implying  some  secret  He  visited  various  countries,  and  had  the  ho- 

meaning  (i>oiine).  uour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  several  princes, 

MY'STIC ALNESS.   *.    (from    mystical)  particularly  the  czar  Peter,  who  pressed  him 

Involution  of  some  secret  meaning.  to  settle  at  Petersburgh ;  but  being  bent  on  a 

MYSTIC  THEOIX)(5Y  denotes  a  refined  iourney  to  Jtaly,  he  declined  the  offer.    At 

and  sublime  kind  of  divinity,  professed  by  the  length  he  Periled  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 

mTstics.  held  in  ^reat  esteem  by  the  emperor  Charles 

ll  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  di-  VI.    His  best  performance  is  a  representation 

vine  things,  not  acquired  in  the  common  way,  of  the  story  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  (  JFatk.). 

but  infused  immediately  by  God,  and  which  MYTHOLOGICAL,  a. (from mythohgy.) 

has  the  power  to  move  the  soul  in  an  eas^r,  Helating  to  the  explication  of  fabulous  history 

calm,  devout,  affective  manner;   to  unite  it  {Brown), 

ultimately  to  God ;  to  illumine  the  understand-  MYTHOLOGICALLY,  ad,  (from  mytho- 

ing,  and  to  warm  and  enliven  the  will,  in  an  logical,)      In  a  manner  suitable  to  the  system 

extraordinary  manner.  of  fables. 

Among  the  writings  attributed  to  Dionysius  MYTHO'LOGIST.  s,  (from  mythology.)  A 

the  Areopagite,  is  a  discourse  of  mystic  theo-  relater  or  expositor  of  the  ancient  fables  of  the 

logy.     Several  others  have  written  on  the  same  heathens  {Creech.  Norris), 

sobject,  both  ancients  and  moderns.  To  M YTHO'LOGIZE.  v,  n,  (from  mytho' 

MYSTICS,   myittd,  a    kind  of  religious  /^gy.)      To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous  his- 

sect,  distinguished  by  their  professing  pure,  tory  of  the  heathens. 

saWiine,  and  perfect  devotion,  with  an  entire  MYTHOLOGY  is  compounded  of  two 

disioteRSted  love  of  God,  free  from  all  selfish  q,^,^  words,  and  in  its  original  import  k  signifies 

considerations.                        i_  .    #.       •  *'™y  kind  of  fabulous  doctrine :  in  its  moT"  a^^pro- 

Thc  mystics,  to  excuse  their  fanatic  ecsta-  priatcd  sense,  it  means  those  fabulous  details  con- 

ncs,  and  amorous  extravagancies,  allege  that  cerning  the  objects  of  worship  which  were  invented 

|)assage  of  St.  Paul ;  The  spirit  prays  in  us  by  and  propcgated  by  men  who  lived  in  the  early  ages 

sighs  and  groans  that  are  unutterable.      Now,  of  the  woild,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  succeed- 

if  the  spirit,  say  they,  pray  in  us,  we  must  re-  ing  generations,  cithcj  by  wattcn  records  or  ^ 

«ign  ounelves  to  its  motions,  and  be  swayed  oral  tradition. 


31  T  i  _^ 

:  ^rSaaufcenntef  her  9^ 

-n-Ti  T  :i'.TTTZ  i:--   I.: -^  3 ^ri".  :--     i "  -  ^r'  ^  x.cts  nor  effect^  tde- 

-».  .^    z't^  T  TC  z .— _  ~  T-r-_„-,--      -   ^-  -     -  *  3r  r  rDdiniic  imagiiiaaoni, 

.      -  —      ^  -  ^   ».--^     .    .   -  -^^-^  ■=•—  CLT  ae  ds  of  feciion  and 


»-.— -see    :k  CmAZwOk  ot   deuilmj 

3l    ""  .A       ..^^  U 


T-     i-        -T--^- 


~"  .         "  .  *  ^°  ^r'.'~.%-cc :-  'oc  cast,  and  was 


«._: — z.    .^1**  .=_i   -^  -*^  Ji •  . .  -    J  iT-r-caT  a«e  o^  the  eastern  nationf 

Z.JL''  _       .  _                          ,   .  -  I  -  =   ::i::-  ;r  pc  -s  r>  to  bulc,  and  a« 

Ii.  -  ^"  1~.    X   T1--  r     ''  *      -  c  --If  ^-^  n  -li  r»rs  org-oated  from  the 

ar*  -n  wic  ii.-:i  .       —       -  ^     ^  »r*c-'.iis;  »o  im  Aju-scry  m  pKxxst 

£-•1^=1^::;-    nr    ■"-.   -     '  ~-  -  itz  -^u  s  jfc.   ia,icccc  towards  multtply- 

»-.       ^  «--_-     -    '  ,5^-3  *na  i  ::t.a  4.ii».«c  -:  t««t *.'!■«.     Inc  la- 

j,,,^,^     ._    ^,       _    .  .si.-n.r"    f  -ac  L  cx- r  ex*  ic.tnro  being  in  a 

-^,  ^~"    ^**"   _   "    ~    *  -"«*£*  '.-r  icc    c*-c.£ri-T:.  wSliI  was  orign.allya 

'*,^^-'*  tf-jr  troiu-^izu  ~i3ct  AS»<«zxicd  UK  Mt  ajid 

■**■**■     -  '^'  ""                                                            m  r  •<   jr  ..^e:  atLY  xw:ir>  ;>- r-«.  cficadoo,  alinost 

C     t'-i'^   •                                                               -  '-  -^i-r  JT  -i^c  laii  i.j=r  nr.     That  ir.c  peopled 

~-  -    »  T^                                                                   "^    *  "^^^^  =*■■<  w:^^  <r^ni  *   "hc.  nci  to  rcfsf'ni'y  inAiii- 

5«. -*c'i     ,                                                              "  -*~  Tc-t  :•*.€-_- 5-   J.:  iji^-racr  i  em>,  mc  imi^n*  will 
C  liL,                                                                    v  •    -i--     3c  Trj«_i  •  irirTre:^  vim  it  h  c  QS'i.red,  ihat  in 

^,  1^.-                                                                        "^   "*■  ^c     i-:i,:j:j'    it    iMifx.^  ijirv- 'ru%c  genera:))  an- 

— .       ^                                                                 ,  «<     :  scr...  .ic  *ifc-ji.i:n  -t  sex  u  .hc-se  ••♦ircts,   H  nee 

V^!                                                                         ---a  :.  c  *;--mr.ja  ^c  g-i.Ttnarca*  ^odcis,  vhicii  is 

**'  '  '                                                          _       -^     -■^.  e  ci  *-i  1:  ix  *  rrr^-irri  -u  t-jc  ci'Strrn  p«n»  of 

**                                                                            .    '  11  »  JIN.  ~  -  ^   -i*  i-:i  x-nl  ire  ti  rj.   wa'  ncccsp 

^                                                                        -  -^  .     -c  5^^  '      :j  -    -  u^   i.  ii^;r..-al  *:>•«  *hicn  ujiivtf- 

J                                                               :i    .^    ^•-     *    .1  **-   •   7.  ..:l._i  a  rrose  c  crUT'^s.     TDiS  m'xic  of 

-    '^  ^    =- -  .   ■^-  •"   '-r-  '••s  -n  J  d  'e-canca  even  m  £uMp« 

*  -nc  :r:rr;j-ei  i^z .  imi  eo  .t  mie  arc  indctxed  ror 

.   -     ■   i'*  ^"^  i.:i  S.MK  if  ::rs  n  >Jt  >.".<  pocc^ai  c*.fnpo*ii'or5  no^ 

'*^v   -rL --     -r  «.  I  «»-u.Tr  a  :ur  •  ▼-    i    r ;.,  ,r        T.»«    prvdjcr/orjs, 

.  .     -            -'-  -c  "jT^Tv;-.   1."^   :oc  it-rc  t:i- -aii-^oa  or  int  ^tnii  il 

■«.     -i    c-"^  *j-v  -"i-      arc'i;   :t  •-  .  2^   j, c-..rim4  .am  ns  i»^e  eascrn 

^v-    «      si-       r?'r  2-*:i.iw..     Tis    £-c  eta-**  oer %ea  th»  s-<ces  of 

^           ••.:*«  Ti'-D^c^i.  c-cij»:>,:r«r:  -rjoi  ;'r  Mjct  -»£:  ;ar  j'^  riflt>ot  Spain, 

^    ^  •  ^-^c  :;:  J--  1-  w:o  ^njni  X  rrcjx  Ata:;^!.  tzcit  us  5»xul  cuun- 

•     ^  •      >^  i"    ^  -y  r  e  j.-..g-  a:  -^   -t   b  er-<:>ph:a  in  the  East 

^^^.^            -•"       r>    *•  •■-    «-  ar-iiC  *-i  ^  c  :    -^«*--':  k^r^t  y  ^-marl*  cxitnd'rg 

V  -.:•!•-,  ^-c:::      ."c  c rr     ••    "r.  ■  "v..  xy-     A'»  ir.c  imp-  ft  1  f  ihc 

^    .       *     >^  ,"  T>-.:^— 1  •  i2»  ^r^^rs-r-'-L   i<      -    -  -  •re-^oc  .-4  vicliucittni  ibc 

'>.  «-'     *»rr::r  .t  r*c  r  <  r~s  jr    .•  i^   *▲>  *c  a  r^u   tiKa-iurc  arbicury, 

*  ."*"  -"It  1 '^f  rr  ^-i*f<  n^--    -ivr  xea  t^r^ueT:'I»  comniicud  in 

^    •  ."^           '--     ^     ^    -M  -."i.  i-^-  "1  '    ^     ~ >   a  c  "o  »ticn    ihcy  were  at  the 

.^w--.-  vc  uitf -..-n^-v  r^t     ;:-     vi  ^.^  -^  rrtcnt-     Wbcu    ibe   doel  >p- 

erw:;     t  I'^e^  ar    tra-y  rcns  hapcieiKti  to  b€  it- 

,     *   ..  .♦  n»  ,M  r^c  •xrt  .-*  -*■*••  tKa^rvi  wrt*  ..-cjmiohi  c^^ncultv,  the  ex  ouDderi 

•     ■'    '^:^r-:•«  *r  TV  ^jr-  w«rt    cci,^!    tJ    rave    recourse    to  c^jecture. 

.,  ,       IV-,     •• -^  c-:^.  »i  •  !S,  T'css;  v*.rTrjT«-a!  ct^^sir*  as  w^tc  ioi  ibc  most 

.♦     -V  ,•*•  .  ^*w-t  .e'  t:  '-  Tar:  -  -ct  -  ^1  »  :h  :  a:  tu*  cjwrafiis  the  luaivc- 

*v«v-;f«»    ^.»e    >:•-:;-  jc-s  wi  ^11  c- "»i-5a..'»  pr'.AiicJ  aaiong  the  prinii- 

.X     .   I    vv,   JL-    Jia.'"<r.  :•«  :**•  r  .«  -:tr-^     F.^  s  we  d/.J  ts  the  case  even  ar  tbii 

^-t     *.v  ;xc  e\t  AiVt'  ►Of  ^-t.  w-.-^tb  ac-xkr--s  i::<:iiipi  to  devdo,-  'he  .  ur- 

^     ^,       :'»v  ,v  •  V  wi.-n-"  .^  ;"*.'«  rvN-t  -•  err::  i-r-a,  c*.  r^^ires,  prescncd  on  ancient 

^^      ,    t         •    t     Nf  <v.N     wiv-^  a*-  c^M^  — ^ij:'    .<^  ice. 

vNxxN.   >    c^v***    c>v*.»' ^-^ '^w    a>i  l"~r  w-v:  r--.  ot  :^je  Fj<t  dtl's-htetl  in  obfcurc 

V     •     ^    »  Vv  *     'v^c:  ..K  *  .»  v:  :^v  r  e- c  •  1:  ril  se^-rrcr*.      |\>%  sctm  to   bivc  dis- 

.:^>.^    .^:  •  «.x-   >*    ,* '     r:  v'»  ;^  •  <»;? •^  «   ;  r.'<r.t  c'jvi  us  to  lukar  apprc- 

„  »'v».*t,:  »'^>.i«*w  i"^    ^v  s.>^  .,  -  Snt^  ,\i.     1   <  w.r^  c?  ir.c  wise,  and  thtit  dark 

>*:  r-.'  :^  »  a  ".  C'.'r  •*  x  o'  :,''  si\.  ,.-.   — :rn  *xj.irrcJ.'n  the  must  aiuient  re- 

•  •>  t  <.'**(.■*  *A  v^  1"  :  Ji  *:r-  C't.s  cv::t  siortr  ar/.  prc'x'-c.     Tl:e  sace*  ot  an- 
;,f  0  t  \.^  Se  '-^ st  w  '^    ■♦    v-^**  re     '•  •>''C  *  •.-♦  \--  w    h  c*  h  other  tor  rhcprizcQf 

•  V  x'^v"*^      ■^.C':  •  .<  >«^''  >•  1  »     ^      r  n  >!  a.  b>  rr  y  ar  Itn,  rid  llts  *"^  ^*'^'' 
•  V '^^  ^<     \^  ^   •;  •-L<  ^  :i?  a~.-  nr^^'e-  -m>  ^-e^f   ns  as  subjects  of  imcstic?- 

M  Ml    \  \\'.  b.:*  cv,'  1  '<•'*  -XT-;  wi*  r    r-     i    .  c--r.:;>.:  bcr«ttrn  Salomon  and  Hiraro, 

s^    .♦    »v  V.V   .»\-  i^\  >»    vV       »'>e  — vkT*  xr.i  that  S;r.rrrr  Arastskins:  ot  l-2:\ptand  ^olf' 

>    0%  t>»o  \  *v;    'V  ,•  *••*-^>■v>*  r  e  c-ire^r*-in:  rt  va.-vs,  are  universally  known.— 

,»i  t  iv   «'\  a  \'  «"  '    >   v:v  r>  As  t**;:  "a- x^rr  cf   t?»v"-e  eni^iiiAUcal  propositions 

Uut<  ^\;;  sv*  v\  u,^<  *.  vi  .X  J*  w^  ot^ca  AO^Suk^  io6t,  in  aig«  when  the  aH  *» 


x  ,\ 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

^fmg  wu  Htrie  knoitm,  and  still  less  practised,  the  primary  chaos.  To  be  convineed  of  the  trutk 

nothing   remained    bat    lancer    and     conjecture,  of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  look  into  Sancho- 

which  always  verged  towards  the  regions  of  fable,  niathon's    Coi>nioguny,   Etiiieb.   Prsp.  Evang.  L 

This  then,  we  think,  was  another  source  of  my-  1.  sub  init.  and  Diodorus  Sic.  I.  1.     From  this  we 

tboiogy.  snppose  it  will  follow,  that  the  first  race  of  fables 

The  pagan  priests,  especially  in  Egypt,  were  pro-  owed  their  birth  to  the  erroneous  opinions  of  tho 

bably  the  first  who  reduced  mythology  to  a  kind  formation  of  the  universe. 

of  system     The  sacerdotal  tribe,  among  that  peo-  Having  now  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  origin 

pie,  were  the  grand  depositaries  of  learning,  as  well  of  mythology,  or  fabulous  traditions,  we  shall 

v  or  icligion.     That  order  of  men  monopolised  all  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  detail  of 

the  ans  and  sciences.    They  seemed  to  have  form-  the  mythology  of  the  roost  respectable  nations  of 

ed  1  amspiracy  among  themselves,  to  preclude  the  antiquity,  following  the  natural  order  of  their  si- 

liity  from  all  the  avenues  of  intellectual  improve-  tuation. 

meot    This  plan  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  keep  According  to  the  Chinese  accounts,  Fohe  or 

the  latty  in  subjection,  and  to  enhance  their  own  Fohilaid  the  foundation  of  that  empire  about  4000 

im])i>rtance.    To  accomplish  this  end,  they  con-  years  ago.    This  emperor,  according  to  the  Chi- 

tnvd  to  perform  all  the  ministrations  of  their  re-  nese,   was  conceived   in  a  miraculous  manner. 

li^ion  m  an  unknown  tongue,  and  to  cover  them  His  mother,  say  they,  one  day  as  she  was  walkinjp 

with  a  thick  veil   of  fable  and   allegory.     The  in  a  desert  place,  was  surrounded  by  a  rainbow ; 

lini;ua§e  of  Ethiopia  became  their  sacred  dialect,  and,  being  impregnated  by  this  meteor,  was  in 

and  hieroglyphics  their  sacred  character.     Kgypt,  due  time  delivered  of  that  celebrated  legislator. 

of  cmir^,  became  a  kind  of  fairyland,  where  all  This  personage,  like  the  Athenian  Cecrops,  wiM 

«K  jugglery,  magic,  and  enchantment.    The  ini-  half  a  man  and  half  a  serpent.     His  intellectual 

tiattd  alone  were  admitted  to  the  knowlcdj^e  of  the  powers  were  truly  hyperbolical.     In  one  day  he 

occult  mystical  e<(h>hitions,  which,  in  their  hands,  discovered  50  different  species  of  poisonous  herbs. 

tonstitQted  the  e&sence   of  their  religion.     From  He  tuught  his  countrymen  the  whole  art  of  agri- 

thcK  the  vulgar  ami  profane  were  prohibited  by  culture  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years.     He  in- 

the  most  n^rous  penalties.    The  Egyptians,  and  structed  them  how  to  sow  five  different  sorts  of 

itvicdall  the  ancients  without  exception,  deemed  grain.    He  invented  boats  and  nets  for  fishing,  the 

tbemr^teries  of  religion  too  sacred  and  solemn  to  art  of  fabricatiug  porcelain,  the  management  of 

be  cnoiinunicated  to  the  herd  of  mankind,  naked  sillc-worms,  the  manufacturing  of  silk,  &c.     In  a 

snd  wieserved ;  a  cnoile  by  which  they  imagined  word,  that  wonderful  personage  was  inspired  bj 

those  sacred  and  sublime  oracles  would  have  been  Heaven  with  knowledge,  which  qualified  him  for 

<kfiled»ad  degraded.   Procul,  o  prneul  este  profani  composing  that  incomparable  body  of  laws  which 

— (Wi  p^tum   vtt/gtu  et  areeo.     Egypt  was  the  arc  even  at  this  day  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

^o^tiaven  images;  allegory  and   mythology  Our  reader?  will  admit,  that  this  whole  detail  is 

»w  de  yc\\  whifh  concealed  religion  from  the  fabulous  and  chimerical.    The  most  learned  part 

<T*snf  the  vulgar  ;  fable  was  the  ground-work  of  of  them  will  read  ly  observe,  that  the  Chinese,  In 

«h»t  impenetrable  covering.  ascribing  the  invention  of  all  ihe  useful  arts  to 

lo  the  earliest  and  most  unpolished  state  of  so-  their  Fohi,  are  perfectly  agreed  with  almost  all  the 

^y  «e  cannot  suppose  fable  to   have  existed  other  nations  of  antiquity.    The  Indians  ascribe 

imcoj  men.     Fables  arc  always  tales  of  other  every  invention  to  Budha,  or  Vishnou,  or  Foe; 

twncs  but  at  this  period  other  times  did  not  reach  the  Persians  to  Zcrdusht  or  Z.iroastres  ;  the  Chal- 

far  enough  backward  to  afford  those  fruits  of  the  deans  to  their  m:in  of  the  sea,  whom  they  call 

inupnation  sufficient  time  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Oannes;  the  Ej;yptians  to  Thoth  or  Thyoth  ;  the 

Fibie  rt^uires  a  considerable  space  of  timet»ac-  Phoenicians  to  Mebcerta;  the  Greeks  to  the  fa- 

<iuire  credibility,  and  to  rise  into  reputation.     Ac-  mily  of  the  Titans  ',  and  the  Scandinavians  to 

^Jrding|y,  we   find   that  both  the  Chinese  and  Odin;  &.C. 

Cffyptiaus,  the  two  most  ancient  nations  whose  About  S.*)!  years  before  the  Christian  a;ra,  ap- 

woals  have  reached  our  times,  were  altogether  paired  the  famous  Chinese  philosopher  Con-fu-tse, 

unacquainted  with  fabulous  detxiils  in  the  most  or  Confucius.     Conscrning  the  birth  of  this  prince 

Mrly  and  least  improved  p  -rlods  of  their  respec-  of  philosophers,  the  Chinese  have  propagated  the 

li^e  monarchies.     It  has  been  shown  almost  to  a  following  legjcndary  talc.     His  mother  walking  in 

•l^nonstration,  by  a  variety  of  learned  in''n,that  a  solitary  placi  was  impregnated  by  the  vivifying 

both  the  one  and  the  other  people,  <lurin.i;  some  influence  of  the  Heavens.     The  babe,  thus  pro- 

ttnturiei  after  the  general  delus^e,  retained  and  duced,  spake  and  reasoned  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 

practised  tlic    primitive    Noachic    religion,    in  Confucius,  h  )wever,  wrought  no  miracles,  per- 

«htch  fable  and  fancy  could   find  no  place ;  all  formed  no  romantic  exploits,  but  lived  an  austere 

^2^ Kennine  unsophisticated  truth.  ascetic  life,  taught  and  inv-ulcatcd  the  doctrines 

As  loun  as  the  authentic  tradition  concerning  of  pure  morality,  and  died,  remarkable  only  for 

lb<  origin  of  the  universe  was  either  in  a  good  sup>-ri or  wisdom,  religious,  moral,  and  political. 

measure  lost,  or  at  least  adulterated  by  the  in-  About  the  year  of  Christ  GOl,  flourished  the 

^ention«of  men,  fable  and  fiction  began  to  pre-  sectary  Laokiun-  Hi*  mothtr  carried  him  ^0  years 

*arl.   The  Egyptian  Thoth  or  Thyoth,  or  Mer-  in  her  womb,  and  wiS  at  last  delivered  of  him 

*^ry  Trismegistus,  and  Mochus  the  Phoenician,  under  a  plum-tree.    This  philosopher  was  the 

UDdertook  to  account  for  the  formation  and  ar-  Epicurus  of  the  Chinese.   His  disci ^>les,  who  were 

'angnnent  of  the  universe,  upon  principles  purely  denominated  Kao-s-e,  i.  c.  heavenly  doctors,  were 

niechao'ical.    Here  fable  betran  to  usurp  the  place  the  first  who  corrupted  the  religion  of  the  Chinese. 

of  tenuiue  historical  truth.      Accordingly,  we  They  were  addicted  to  magic,  and  introduced  the 

find  that  ail  the  historians  of  antiquity,  who  have  worship  of  good  and  bad  dxmons.    Their  doctrine 

ttiidoTUken  to  give  a  {general  detail  of  the  affairs  was  embraced  by  a  long  su'^cession  of  emperors. 

of  the  world,  have   ushered   in   their  narration  One  of  the^e  princes,  <alled  Yoii-ti,  had  been  d^•- 

•with  a  fsbuloui  cosmogony.     Heve  imagination  prived  by  death  of  a  favourite  mistress,  whom  he 

F»ojea  onconfioed  over  the  bouodlen  jextent  of  loved  with  the  most  extravagant  passion.    The 
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land.  At  niiUK,  in  (he  ordin*        .oed  fail  tflcKit 

niKHii,  exhibited  nciihci  ider;  uid  by  ihiir 

quile  to  Ihe  cKlem  ul  i)>  .uc*d  ten  meo,  nboK 

Iticy  nalurally  deviated  ■tuniei,  thai  u,  iht  in- 

Eible.     Of  Etmscqu'  ig,  urcoidiiig  to  analhtr 

labuloua  «dventa-  lour  other  i^nobt.  u  una< 

from  thence  ir  trr  ;  one  irom  hii  breul,  one 

Iriea.  .  from  hU  Up»  aud^one  from  hif 

At  Ihe  ''  .idrenwere  denomiaaietlBaap; 

had  tprur  which  word  we  cinnot  prcccud 

that  pre  Accordiiig  Eo  anoiher  iradiiioD, 

love  '  uced  the  Hrimini  from  bii  mculli, 

of  '  read,  to  iit*cructi  the  Chiheni  from 

Ir  lO  draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  to  govern; 

from  hit  belly  or  tbieba,  to  nou.itb,  lo 

.  the  neceiuHes  of  lire  oy  agricultuce  ud 

.eree  ;  llic  Sudir  from  hit  feet,  for  >iibjN> 

.1.  toierrc,  lo  labour,  to  travel    Tlie  reader 

<«ill  ire  at  oiKe.  in  (hete  allegnncal  pereoim  ibe 

■    four  caK>  or  Kpl>  into  which  thr  Hiadii  oaiiooi 

■n    have,  time  immeinorial,  been  divided.  ThcKiie 

to    lome  of  their  mott  celebrated  inyihaloginl  ira- 

id.    dttioni  irith  relation  to  the  origiu  of  ihe  uni- 

e-  The  Hindui  have  likewise  lonie  mTibologiciI 

It-  opinion*  which   Mem  tu  relate  to  ihe  ^eral 

he  deluge     They  tell  ui,  that  dciirine  the  pruer- 

n-  vation  of  herdi  and  of  brahmaui,  of  genii  and  of 

ity  viriuom  men,  of  vedaa  of  law,  and  of  predom 


nd  air.aTariety  orbeingi,Tet  he  i>  himtelf  ui 

ne  unee  he  haj  no  quality  m  him  lubject  to  change. 

>c-  At  the  close  of  the  liit  caipa,  there  wai  a  general 

ily  deitructioD,  occaiioned  by  the  aleep  of  Bohme, 

nd  whence   hi*  creature*  in  diflerenl  worldi  were 

Mt  drowned  in  a  vast  ocean.   Brahme  being  incluwd 

ic.  to  damber  after  a  lapw  of  »  many  a^  ibe 

le,  itroDg  dnmon  Uayani-va  came  near  him,  and 

li-  Mole  the  vedai  which  had  flowed  from  hu  lip. 

ID.  When  Heri,  ihe  preurver  of  the  uoivene,  di«- 

lly  covered  thii  deed  of  the  prince  of  Daiuavai,  h< 
took  the  ihupe  of  a  minute  aih  called  Sap-ban. 

la-  After  varioui  traniformationt.  and  an  enorwout 

Ife  iocreaw  of  lize  In  each  of  them,  the  Lord  of  iM 

er  univertel   oving  the  righleous   man,  vim  had 

lO.  (till  adhered  tohim  under  all  these  variout  ""Pf*' 

n-  and  inlending  to  pinerve  him  from  the  lea  "fo*- 

u-  uruetion  cauied  by  the  depravity  of  the  »Ee,l)iiit 

»,  told  him  how  he  waa  to  act  1  •'  In  «ven  dayi 

Nt  from  Ihe  present  lime.  O  thou  tamer  of  enemie- ■ 

.re  the  three  worldi  will  be  plungisd  in  an  ocean  of 

■o  dealh  ;  but  in  the  midit  of  the  deatroying  w»™ 

ur  a  large  vetsel  sent  hy  me  for  ihy  i»e  thai!  Kud 

.m  before  ihee."     The  remaining  partofthemylho- 

or  logy  Ki  nearlv  rewmbln  the  Mo»aic  hiitory  ol 

ii-  Noah  and  ihe  general  deluge,  that  the  f"""" 

•e  may  be  a  strong  conHrmation  of  the  troth  nf  i" 

ie,  latter.    To  dry  up  ihe  water,  of  the  deluge,  iHe 

of  power  of  Ihe  Deity  dncendi  in  ihe  form  ol  » 

■  '    ar,  the  lymbol  of  itrengtb,  lo  draw  up  »M 


I  tuiki  the  whole  earth,  i 


beea  luak  beneath  the  ocean, 
repreieniei 


ne     globe,  which  h»d  been  ronvulted  by  ibe  v»I«« 
ke     auaulti  of  damoot,  while  the  godi  charmed  i" 
Hth  the  mooatuQ  Mandar,  and  fc —  "  " 


ed  lea,  with  the  moontua  Wandar,  ano  i"'™::  ,■: 
of  dligorire  Ihe  ucred  ibings  and  animal*.  '^*™% 
M,  wiA  tS.  water  of  life  which  it  had  "'f°^Z 
al-  All  Ihne  ..one^  we  think,  relate  to  the  «^« 
nt.  .h«Jowed  hy  a  moral,a  metaphyucJ,«"l 
^     ,    ».'  J    1,  .L»><M4aeo 


an  a-tronomieal  allegory ;  and  all  three  «™;;^ 
nected  with  the  bino^rphiol  ieulpw'»  *  "* 
old  Egyptiaiu, 
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*us  diTide  the  duration  of  the  woHd  hit  disciples  propagated,  was  themetempsyc&osit 

<  or  Jugs,  or  Jogues,  each  consist-  or  transmigration  of  souls.    This  doctrine,  som^ 

"JUS  number  of  y^rs.     in  each  of  imagine,  h^6  given  rise  to  the  multitude  of  idoli 

->  age  and  stature  of  the  human  reverenced  in  every  country  where  the  worship 

(dual  diminished ;  and  in  each  of  Fe  is  established.   Quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles^ 

gradually  declined  in  virtue  and  the  vilest  animals,  had  temples  erected  for 

in  age  and  stature.     The  them  ;  because,  say  they,  the  soul  of  the  god,  ia 

'^  the  Colls,  i.  e.  the  cor-  his  numerous  transmigrations,  may  have,  at  one 

say  is  to  last  400,000  time  or  other,  inhabited  their  bodies. 

vears  are  already  past.  Both  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  and  of  the 

"ding  Jogue,  which  worship  of  animals  seems,  however,  to  have  been 

<-e  of  man  was  con-  imported  from  Egypt  into  India.    If  the  inter- 

the  present  it  is  course  between  these  tv^o  countries  was  begun  at 

)nortional  dimi-  so  early  a  period  as  some  very  late  writers  hare 

i  re,  our  readers  endeavoured  to  prove,  such  a  supposition  is  by 

t  Jo^ues  bear  no  means  improbable.  The  doctrine  of  the  vrans* 

.c  Mosaic  history  migration  of  souls  was  early  established  amon^ 

«in  and  postdiluvian  the  Egyptians.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  idea  they 

two  first  are  imaginary  formed  of  the  soul's  immortality.     Tne  worship 

creation  of  the  world,  like  of  animals  among  them  seems  to  have  been  still 

iiiaese,   Chaldeans,   and   Egyp-  more  ancient.  If  such  an  intercourse  did  actually 

exist,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  colonies 

ding  to  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus,  of  Egyptian  priests  found  their  way  into  India, 

■  ^ystem  of  the  worla  is  subject  to  various  dis-  as  they  did  afterwards  into  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and 

».iuiuias  and  resuscitations.     At  the  conclusion  Greece.    That  colonies  of  Egyptians  did  actually 

of 'be  L'ollx  Jogue,  say  they,  a  grand  revolution  penetrate  into   that  country,  and  settle  there^ 

^ili  take  place,  when  the  solar  system  will  be  many  genturies  before  the  Nativity,  is  a  fact  that 

oa^ujsed  by  fire,  and  all  the  elements  reduced  to  cannot  be  called  in  question,  for  reasons  which 

^^^c:  original  constituent  atoms.     Upon  the  back  the  bounds  prescribea  us  on  this  article  will  not 

oi  iu-{  revolutions,  Brimha,  the  supreme  deity  allow  us  to  enumerate.     We  shall  only  observcy 

of  u«  Hindus,  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  new-  that  from  the  hieroglyphical  representations  of 

bom iataat,  with  his  toe  in  his  mouth,  floating  on  the   Egyptian   deities  seem  to  have  originated 

a  ckSiik  or  water  flower,  sometimes  only  on  a  those  monstrous  idols  which  from  time  imme- 

iei/or  [Jut  plant,  on  the  ^jurface  of  the  vast  abyss,  morial  have  been  worshipped  in  India,  China, 

At  odiex  times  he  is  figured  as  coming  forth  of  a  Japan,  Siam,  and  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of 

^^i.ig shell;  and  again  as  blowing  up  the  mun-  Asiatic  Tartary. 

<^t:  titaoi  with  a  pipe  at  his  mouth.    Some  of  Foe  is  often  called  Budha,  Budda,  and  some* 

tbcie  emblematical   figures   and  attitudes,  our  times  Vishnouj  perhaps,  indeed,  he  may  be  dis- 

leariKd  readers   wrill  probably  observe,  nearly  tinguished  by  many  other  names,  accvrding  t6 

Reoible  thuie  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  the  variety  of  dialects  of  the  different  nations 

But  (be  vulgar  religion  «f  the  ancient  Hindus  among  which  his  worship  was  established.    Ail 

*A$  of  a  very  difiPerent  complexion,  and  opens  a  infinitude  of  fables  was  propagated  by  his  dis- 

itfge  field  of  mythological  adventures.    We  have  ciples  concerning  him  after  his  death.  They  pre- 

o^Tved  above,  that  the  To  or  Foe  of  the  Chinese  tended  that  their  master  was  still  alive  ;  that 

Was  imponed  from  India ;  and  now  we  shall  he  had  been  already  born  8000  times ;  and  that 

pre  a  brief  detail  of  the  mythological  origin  of  he  had  successively  appeared  under  the  figure  of 

tjut  divinity.     We  have  no  certain  account  of  an  ape,  a  lion,  a  dragon,  an  elephant,  a  boar,  &c. 

the  birth-place  of  this  imaginary  deity.— His  fol.  These  were  called  the  incarnations  of  Vishnou. 

Wen  reljte,  that  he  was  born  in  one  of  the  At  length  he  was  confounded  with  the  supreme 

^gdoois  of  India  near  the  line,  and  that  his  God ;  and  all  the  titles,  attributes,  operations, 

hther  was  one  of  that  country.    Hu  mother  perfections  and  ensigns  of  the  Most  High  were 

iirought  him  into  the  world  by  tne  left  side ;  and  ascribed  to  him.     Sometimes  he  is  called  Amida, 

ttpircd  soon  after  the  delivery.     At  the  time  of  and  represented  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and 

her  conception,  she  dreamed  that  she  had  swal-  worshipped  as  the  guardian  of  mankind.    He 

joved  a  white  elephant ;  a  circumstance  which  sometimes  appears  as  a  princely  personage,  is- 

n  npposed  to  have  givep  birth  to  the  veneration  suing  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish.^   At  other  times, 

*hich  the  kings  of  India  have  always  shown  for  he  wears  a  lunette  on  his  head,  in  which  are  seen 

a  white  animal  of  that  species.    As  soon  as  he  cities,  mountains,  towers,  trees,  in  short,  all  that 

W2»  boTQ,  he  had  strength  enough  to  stand  erect  the  world  contains.    These  transformations  are 

^thout  assistance.     He  walked  abroad' at  seven,  evidently  the  children  of  allegorical  or  hierogly« 

^1  poinung  with  one  hand  to  the  heavens,  and  phical  emblems,  and  fftrm  an  exact  counterpart 

*uh  the  other  to  the  earth,  he  cried  out,  "  In  to  the  symbolical  worship  of  the  Egyptians. 

toe  hsavens,  and  on  the  earth,  there  is  no  one  The  enormous  mass  of  mythological  traditions 

(Hit  me  who  deserves  to  be  honoured."    At  the  which  have  in  a  manner  deluged  the  vast  cos- 

^^of  30,  he  felt  himself  all  on  a  sudden  filled  tinent   of  India  would  fill  many  volumes  :   we 

^  the  divinity ;  and  now  he  was  mctamor-  have  selected  the  preceding  articles  as  a  specimen 

photfd  into  Fo  or  Pagod,  according  to  the  ex-  only,  by  which  our  readers  may  be  qualified  to 

I^CMon  of  the  Hindus.     He  bad  no  sooner  de-  judge  of  the  rest.  If  they  find  themselves  disposed  to 

c^ed  himself  a  divinity,  than  he  thought  of  pro-  indulge  their  curiosity  at  greater  length,  we  must 

legating  his  doctrine,  and  proving  his   divine  remit  them  to  Thevenot's  and  Hamilton's  Tra- 

ninioQ  by^  miracles.    The  nupiber  of  his  dis-  vels,  to  Mons.  Aquetil  in  his  2U)nd.  Avesta;  Hal- 

^pKs  was  immense;  and  they  soon  spread  his  hed*s  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Cr''^ 

"*PW*  over  all  India,  and  even  to  the  higher  of  Gentoo  Laws  ;  Col.  Dow's  History  of  H? 

wtremities  of  Alia.  tan;  Grose*8  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies; 

Une  of  the  principal  doctriaes  which  Fo  and  Researches,  vol.  I.  and  II. 
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'  Ae  mytholoi^  of  the  Penians  is,  if  postible,  ibe  other  nadoiit  of  the  E^t  coomwscA  tt  t 
•till  more  extravagant  than  that  of  the  Hindut.  peried  myriads  of  years  prior  to  the  era  of  the 
It  supposes  the  world  to  have  been  repeatedly  Mosaic  creation.  Their  cosmogony,  cxlubited 
destroyed ,  and  repeopled  by  creatures  ot  different  by  Berosus,  who  was  a  priest  of  Belos,  and  6tt^ 
formation,  who  were  successively  annihilated  or  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  hi>  coumry,  n  a  piece 
banished  for  their  disobedience  to  the  Supreme  of  mythology  of  the  most  extravag^  oatsit. 
Being.  The  monstrous  griffin  Siner^h  tells  the  It  has  been  copied  by  Eusebiua  (CJuoa.  1  i  ^ 
hero  Caherman  that  bhe  had  already  Uved  to  see  5);  it  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  Sjncellus.  copied 
the  earth  seven  times  lilled  with  creatures,  and  from  Alexander  Polyhistor.  According  to  ilus 
aeven  times  a  perf<  ct  void ;  that  before  ihe  crea->  historian,  there  were  at  Babylon  writira  reconk 
tion  of  Adam,  this  globe  was  inhabited  by  a  race  preserved  with  the  greatest  care,  comprehcodii^ 
of  beings  called  Peri  and  Dives,  who>e  character  a  period  of  fifteen  myriads  of  years.  Ibose 
formed  a  perfect  conuast.  The  Peri  are  described  writings  likewise  contained  a  history  of  the  bo- 
as beautiful  and  benevolent ;  the  Dives  at  de-  vens  and  the  sea,  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  oripa 
formed,  malevolent,  and  mischievous,  differing  of  mankind.  *'  In  the  beginning  (says  Berowi, 
frcnk  infernal  demons  only  in  this,  that  they  are  copying  from  Cannes,  of  whom  we  shall  givei 
not  as  yet  confined  to  the  pit  of  helL  They  are  bnef  account  below)  there  was  noihiog  bet 
for  ever  ranging  over  the  world,  to  scatter  dis-  darkness  and  an  abyss  of  water,  whcrcia  rekided 
cord  and  misery  among  the  sons  of  men.  The  most  hideous  beings  produced  from  a  twoUd 
Peri  nearly  resemble  the  fairies  of  Europe ;  and  principle.  Men  appeared  with  two  wingi;  tone 
perhaps  the  Dives  ^ve  birth  to  the  giants  aud  with  two  and  some  with  fonr  faces.  Tbcr  had 
magicians  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Peri  and  one  body,  but  two  heads;  the  one  of  a  noa,  cbe 
J>ives  wage  incessant  wars  ;  and  when  the  Dives  other  of  a  woman.  Other  human  figures  verr  to 
make  any  of  the  Peri  prisoners,  they  shut  them  be  seen,  furnished  with  the  legs  and  hom*  of 
up  in  iron  cages,  and  hang  them  on  the  highest  goats.  Some  had  the  feet  of  horses  behind,  but 
trees,  to  expose  theifi  to  pubUc  view,  and  lo  the  before  were  fashioned  like  men,  reseo;bJiogbip- 
*fury  of  every  chilling  blast.  pocentaura.**    The   remaining   part  of  tbi*  mr- 

When  the  Peri  are  in  danger  of  being  over-  thology  is  much  of  the  same  complexion ;  iadeed 

powered  by  their  foes,  they  solicit  the  assistanc^e  so  extravagant,  that  we  imagine  our  readm  vJ 

of  some  mortal  hero  ;  which  produces  a  series  of  readily  enough  di-^pense  with  our  transUtiog  the 

mythological  adventures,  highly  ornamental  to  sequel.     **  Of  all  tiicse  (says  the  author   were 

the  strains  of  the  Persian  bardi,  and  which,  at  preserved  delineations  in  the  temple  of  BeJui  ^ 

the  same  time,  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  Babylon.    The  person  who  was  supposed  (o  pre« 

the  most  diversified  machinery.  side  o%-er  them  was  called  Omorea.   This  word. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  adventurers  in  the  in  the  Chaldean  language,  is  Thalath,  whicb  rbe 

mytholo^  of  Persia  is  Tahtnurus,  one  of  their  Greeks  call  ^aXao-^s,  but  it  more  properly  im* 

most  ancient  monarchs.    This  prince  performs  a  ports  the  moon.     Matters  being  in  this  iicu>^<xi* 

variety  of  exploits,  while  he  endeavours  to  re-  their  god  (says  Eusebios),  the  god  (up  ^J^ 

cover  the  fairy  Merjan.     He  attacks  the  Dive  cellus)  came  and  cut  the  woman  asQadcr;aod 

Demrush  in  his  own  cave;  where,  having  van-  out  of  one  half  of  her  he  formed  the  cortb,  ard 

quished  the  giant  or  demon,  he  fiud»  vast  piles  of  out  of  the  other  he  made  the  heaveas;  aod,at 

hoarded  wealth:  theae  he  carries  ofi"  wiih  the  the  same  time,  he  destroyed  the  monsten  of  the 

fair  captive.  The  battles,  labours,  and  adventures  abyss*'    This  whole  mythology  is  an  allegorical 

of  Ro^tan,  another  Persian  worthy,  who  lived  hiitory  copied    from    nieroglvphical   represCD* 

many  ages  after  the  former,  are  celeorated  by  the  tationt,  the  real  purport  of  which  could  act  be 

Persian  bards  with  the  same  extravagance  of  hy-  decyphered  by  the   author.    Such,  in  geoeni, 

hyperbole  with  which  the  laltours  of  Hercules  were  the  consequences  of   the  hierogl/pbica/ 

have  been  sung  by  the  poets  of  Greece  aud  style  of  writiug. 
Rome.  Oanncs  the  great  civilizer  and  !«ri»1ator  of  the 

The  adventures  of  the  Persian  heroes  breathe  Chaldeans,  according  to  Apollo^urus,  who  c^ic^ 

all  the  wiidncss  of  achievement  recorded  of  the  frooi   Berosus,  was  an  amphibioua  animal  ot  s 

knights  of  Gothic  romance.     The  doctrine  of  heterogeneous  appearance.  Kc  was  endo«rdsiik 

enchantments  transformations,  &c.  exhibited  in  reason,  and  a  very  imcommon  acutenessofptrr*. 

boih,  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  one  common  His  whole  boHy  resembltd  a  fish.  Under  the  hesd 

original.     Persia  is  the  genuine  classic  ground  of  of  a  fish  he  had  also  another  head,  and  feet  below 

eastern  mytho.ogy,  and  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  similar  to  tho>c  of  a  man,  which  were  sutjoioerf  to 

chivaliy  and  romance;  from  which  they  were  the  tail  of  the  fish.     His  voire  and  language srert 

pro(^gaied  to  the  regions  of  Scandinavia,  and  articulate  and  perfectly  intelligible,  and  there  «» 

indeed  to  the  remotest  corners  of  Europe  tow.irds  a  figure  uf  him  still  extant  in  the  da?s of  Bero*!!'- 

the  west.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the  Erythrean  or  Kfd 

Perhaps  our^  readers  may  be  of  our  opinioni  Sea,  where  it  borders   upon   Babylonia.    Tbrt 
when  we  oficr  it  a>  a  conjecture,  that  the  tales  of  monstrous  being  conversed  with  men  by  day;  M 
the  war  of  the  Peri  anj  Dive;*  originated  from  a  at  niglit  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  rcmsiwd 
vague  tradition  concerning  good  and  bad  angels :  concj  kled  in  the  water  till  next  rooming.  He 
nor  is  it,  in  our  opinion,  improbable,  that  the  taught  the  Babylonians  the  use  of  lettensndtfee 
fable  of  the  wara  between  the  gods  and  giants,  so  knowledge  of  all  the  nrta  and  sciences.    He  io> 
famous  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy,  structed  them  in  the  method  of  building  boo«rf, 
was  imported  into  the  lurnier  of  these  countries  constructing  temples,  and  all  other  edifii**.   H« 
from  the  same  quarter.     For  a  more  particular  taught  them  to  compile  laws  and  relipoii*  cere- 
account  of  the  Persian  mythology,  our  readers  monies,  and  explained  to  them  the  principle « 
may  consult  Dr.  Hvdede  Relig.  vet-  Pers.  Medor,  mathematics,  geometry,  and  astrodooiy.   '*  • 
&c. ;  D*HerbeIot*8  Bibl.  Orient,  and  Mr.  Richard-  word,    he  communicated  to  them  efery  tbi< 
•on*s    Introduction    to  his  Persian  and  Arabic  necessary,  useful,  and  ornamental :  and  fc)  »•' 
Dictionary.  versal  were  his  instructions,  that  oOlWK  "^'^ 

the  mythology  of  the  Chaldeans,  like  that  of  article  bad  ever  been  added  to  tbtffl  flu^  ^ 
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I'lni*  ippjrtnl,  11 

iac  [he  i>le«  of  the  maiisi 

»«p«gud(ri  or  the 

mm  •Dd  the  fiita    hai  qi 

FoM  from  aome 

hifrogljphic  of   Ihat  foi 

pifW  aixin  tbe   ■! 

BMlfre  BirthalaFiiM 

.   h»»e  been  of  opinion,  th 

OU""  •tJ  icUiallf 

Nu>h  the  great  preacher 

ftoojWM;  utm. 

M  Mine  think,  tettled 

^■>iorCh>lde>.l 

Iter  the  delup,  ind  «hn. 

tiatthCTwereflnt  commnniciled.    HelUdiutii  de  N*t.  Deor.OTid.  MetiB,  I.  i*'  Athca.  ii 

of  oflBioD  thit  thii  Krange  pmonkge,  *hoever  Izelia*    Cnil.  ix.  cap.  875.     Seld.  de    Dii 

Ixns,  ame  to  be  repmenied  under  tbe  figure  Sjrit.  i<.  p.  183. 

of  1 6sb,  not  becsUK  he  «■(  ■ctuallf  betiered  to  We  thould  now  pn>ceed  to  the  uifthalog] 

t(  inch,  but  becau>e  he  «u  clothed  with  Uie  ikin  Anbiini,  the  far  greatrat  part  of  l^h^cb  ii 

i/  t  WaL    ij  thi>  Kcoant  our  readen  will  ice  ever,  huiird  in  the  abyta  of  agea;  though 

itaiUt  Babyianian  O.innei  is  the  exact  couiilrr-  we  nflect  on  the  gcniui  and  character  of  th 

put  gf  Hie  Fahi  of  the  Chiiieve,  and  the  Thyoth  pie,  we  muU  be  confincad  Ihat  Ibcf  (ou, 

.,  u T^ : r.L^  D ; —      1.  =_  ,,((,e  olliei  nation!  of  the  EatI,  abounded  i 

loui  relatioDi  and  romantic  cooipoiitioni 
natirea  of  that  country  haTe  alwaya  been 
■iaitically  addiric^  to  poetry,  of  which  I 
the  eauence.     Wherever  tbe  nitiie*  haie  i 

■  that  iheir  throne,  fablei  and  miracln  hate  aiw; 
peared  in  their  train.  In  the  Koran  we  me 
frequent  all Uiioni  to  well-knowa  tradition 
bieL  Theae  had  been  traoimitted  from  | 
lion  to  generation  by  the  bardi  and  Tba| 

hAi  be  properly  repreiented  under  tbe  emblem  for  the  entertainment  of  the  rnlgar.     In  , 

tfiM  Mm  of  tbe  Sea.  from  the  earlieat  agea,  it  bai  (Iwayi  been 

Tbt  oalirity  of  Venns,  the  godden  of  bennty  the  feiauHle  entertainment!  of  the  commi 

■^l«f,  ii  iDOtber  piece  of  mytfacilog;  famout  pie    to  aaacDbte  in  (be  acrene   eveningi 

*»>;  Ihe  Babylooiana  and  Aaayriana.     An  egg,  their  tentt,  or  on  the  platfbnna  with  wbic 

BT  ibry,  of  ■  prodigiooa   lizc,  dropped    fram  hornet  are  generally  coiered,  or  in  larg 

l^nit  into  the  rircr  Euphretei.     Soine  dove)  erected  for  the  purpoie,  in  order  to  amiiM 

"M  opoB  Ihia  rfg,  after  that  the  fiihes  had  aelvea  with  traditional  nanationi  of  tbe  ni 

I'iMitioihe  bank.      In  a  short  time  tbia  egg  tin^aiabed  action!  of  tbeit  moat  remote  ani 

pniiWiJ  Vroua,  who  waa  afterward!  called  die  Oriental  imagery  alwaya  embelliabedtbeir 

'^^<''4,  the  Syrian  goddeia.     In  coniequence  tic  detail*.     Tbe  glow  of  fancy,  tbe  lore 

i' 1^  tn'lition    (aay*    Hyginua),  pigeont    and  nianelloutitbe  propeniitytowardittiehypei 

^Wnne  Mcred  to  tbri  goddex  among  tbe  and  the  vast,  which  cnuititute  tlie  CMCDce 

SSTiikiBbo  alway*   abitained  from  eating  the  ental  detcriptioD,  mnat  ever  have  dra<m  tl 

ODi  «  Ui  other.     Of  thia  imaginary  being  we  tion  aaide  into  the  devioni  rrgioni  of  ficti 

^R 1  my  exact  and  entertaining  hiilory   in  fairyland.      The  religion  of  Mahomet  bca 

liKliotiKDe  I>ea   Syria,  generally  ascribed  to  the  original  fabric  of  idelatr)'  and  mylholi 

I^u  gether.     Tbe  Arabian  fable!  current  in  i 

InUit  oflhological  tradition  our  readen  will  limea  are    borrowed    or    imitated   from  1 

^^r  diiCDier  an  illusion  to  the  celebrated  compotitiona;  Penia  being  (till  the  (rau 

llncilauc  tff:-  md  at  the  lame  time  tbeitory  of  aery  of  romkace  in  the  Eaat. 
'>'  fabti  vlil  lead  tbem  to  anticipate  the  connec-  In  Egypt  ire  find  idolatry,  theology,  ai 

'"I  MvRD  tbe  sea  and  the  muon.     Thii  aame  thology,    almoit    inseparably    blended    to 

^itf  nt  the  Atai^tis  of  Aicalon,  described  by  Tbe  inhabitant!  of  tbli  region,  too,  at  we 

DimJonii  the  Scilian  i  the  one  half  of  her  body  a  others  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  centra  of  popi 

■Mu,  and  the  Other  a  fish.    Thia  wai  no  doubt  adhered  fbr  lereral  centuriea  to  the  worthip 

't«Dcl;phic  figure  of  tbe  moon,  importing  the  true  Qod-    At  last,  however,  conicioat  c 

alarnci  of  that  plaiet  upon  the  aea  and  the  lei.  own  ignorance,  impurity,  imperfection,  ai 

ixnirntal  name  of  this  deity  evidently  pointa  to  unfitneai  lo  approach  an  infinitely  perfect 

^moon;  for  it  It  compounded  of  two  Hebrew  diatant,  a!  Ihey  imagined,  and  invisible,  tt 

''i',  (bicb  Inport  "  (he  queen  of  the  boat  of  gan  to  cait  about  fbr  tome  being*  more  i 

""«■"  and  more  perfect   than   themtelvet,   by 

^'  ftble  of  Semiramis  it  nearly  connected  mediation  they  might  prefer   tfaeir  praj 

'■'lil'ieprfcedint  one.  "Diodorua  Siculuahaj  pre.  "le   tupremo    roajeaty    of    heaven.      Tht 

j^Hlhrmytholo^ical  bittoryofthildeliy,  which  oariet  of  heaven,   which    they  imagined 

•!>»l4llibewrilenof  antiquity  haveconfounded  animated     bodiea,    naturally     presented 

■f|  Ibe  Babylonian  princeas  of  tbe  aame  name,  telvea.     Theae  were  aplendid  and  gloriont  I 

'»'  bAM^Bn  infocma  u>,  that  tbe  word  Semira-  They  were  thought  to  partake  of  the  div 

^"i  in  the  Syrian    dialect,   tignlfles    "  a   wild  ture :  they  were  reverad  at  the  tatrapa,  pi 

tioof  bat  ire  apprehend  that  this  term  waa  a  and  repretentativet  of   (he  supreme  Lord 

'**'»r(pithet  of  the  moon,  aait  is  eomponnded  universe.      They  were  visible,  they  were 

■iiovonli  of  an  impart  naturally  applicable  to  Scent;  they  dwelt  nearer  to  the  godt,  the; 

i«  luiiT  planet.      It    wai  a    general    practice  nearat  hand, and  slway!  accessible.     Theai 

""^  tbe  Orifntala  to  denominate  tbeir  aacred  of  course,  employed  at  mediatort  and  inter 

"""ii  from  that  deity  to  which  Ibey  were  con-  between  the  f  uprtme  divinity  and  bis  bumb 

"^'■it.    Heote  the  moon  being  called  Simira-  jecta  of  this  lower  world.     Thus  employee 

>>.  la)  the  pigeon   being  tacred   to  her  div i.  might  claim  s  tubonlinatetbare  of  worihipi 

"l^tbc  lattti  wat  called  by  the  name  of  tbe  wai  accordingly  attigued  them.     In  prot 

™'-  time,  however,  that  worship,  which  was  orii 

,  AiDieboaadipremibed  this  article  renders  it  addressed  to  the  auprcme  Creator  by  the  i 

■P**le  fn  u.  to  do  juatice  to  this  interesting  tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  tns  in  a  grea 

^'"  "pboloiy,  we  mu«  beg  leave  to  refer  sure  forgotten,  and  the  adoration  of  manki 

I  -  '^'J  bt  tutheTinfumiation  to  Diod.  Sic.  timalely  terminated  on  those  illnstrioua  ere 

-  Hypigi  ^^  AitTon.  bb-  1 91.    Ptuumutut  To  tUa  circuinstaiice,  we  think,  «e  may  i 
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igin  of  that  ipeciei  of  idolatry  called  Si-  auotber  nrakerant  tomee  of  mjrtliolegicil  idrn. 

I,  or  the  woihbip  of  tht  hoit  of  beaTcn,  turea.      Tba  Egyptian    prietM,  maDf  of  ttMini 

oTCTtpread  the  world  euij  nud  nlmoit  uni-  were  llkewiae  pioiound  pbilotuphen,  obunrd,  or 

y.     In   Egrypt  tbii  mode    of  wonbip  *■■  pretended  to  obserie.  ■  kind  of  •ii»la|[y  betvi-en 

d   in  all  ili  moit  ibiurd  and  moit  enthu-  the  qualitiei  uf  oertain   Bniaiali  and  •tfeliblc-, 

forms  ;  and  at  the  ume  time  the  moil  he-  and  tUuie  of  some  of  tlirjr  auboidiuatt  diiiDliln. 
neoui  mythology  appeared  in  its  Inlu.  The  Snch  uiimslG  and  tepetablcs  thpy  adopted,  lud 
logy  of  the  anoient  Egypliant  ksi  io  tari-  coniecrated  to  thu  deitiea  to  (rhum  they  uete  tup- 
id  multiform,  to  complicated  and  to  myite-  piiied  to  brar  tbii  anological  raiwblincei  url 
that  it  would  require  many  TDlumes  even  to  in  procea*  of  time  tbey  coniidcred  them  u  Iha 

(uperBcisI  account  of  ita  origin  and  pro-  Tiaible  emblema  of  thoae  ditinitiet  to  whicblbey 

not  only  in  iti  mother  country,  but  even  in  were  cooiecraied.    By  these  the  nulgar  adilTewd 

Other  parti  of   the   cattem  and  weiteru  their  arche types  ;  in  the  same  manncr.at  intiilwr 

Be»ldea,  tbe  idolatry  and  mytbology  of  countries,  piclurei  aud  ataturi  wen  eiiip1ay«ll« 

'onderful  country  are  ao  closely  connected  the  Trry  same  purpose.     The  mob,  in  procouoF 

I  inseparably  blended  togellier,  that  it  ia  im-  time,  farfEtting  tbe   emblematical    chirocin  ol 

le  to  deacribe  tbe  latter  without  at  the  same  thoie  brutei  and  vegetablea,  addretsed  th^rr  dcic- 

CTclop^ng  the  fottner.     We  hope,  therefore,  tion  immediately  to  them  i  and  of  caune  Ihnc 

aders  will  not  be  disappointed  if,  in  a  itark  became  tbe  ultimate  objvcta  of  vulgar  adaratian. 
I  nature,  we  touch  only  upon  aome  of  Ihe         Aflcr  that  thete  objects,  antmaie  or  inanimile, 

(or  moitinterettingarticl^  of  tbia  compli-  were  conaeciated  aa  the*  liaible  fymboli  ot  llie 

mbiect.  deiliei,  it  aoon  became  fashionable  to  nuke  ibeol 

Egyptians  eonfoDnded  tbe  reTolutioHs  of  their  figures  to  represent  thoae  deitiei  to  uliicb 

iTcnly  bodies  with  the  reigns  of  tbeir  most  tbey  were  cooaccrat^d.     This    praclice  wai  Ills 

nanarchs.     Hence  the  incredible  number  of  natural  consequence  of  the  hieroglypliinl  ityle 

included  in  tbe  reign  of  their  eight  superior  which   unirerimily  prevailed  among  llie  incicnl 

rha.acconliug  to  them,  filled  the  Egyptian  Egyptians^     Hence  lupiter  Ammoa  >as  npie- 

suOcasiiTaly  in  tbe  moit  early  periods  of  aenled  uwlcr  the  figure  of  a  ram,  Apia  under  Unt 

To  these,  according  to  their  ayalcm,  suc>  of  a  cow,  Oiiria  of  a  bull.  Pan  uf  a  goat.  Thulh  or 

I  twelve  demigoda,  who  likewise  reigned  an  Mercury  of  an  ibia,  liubasiia  or  Diana  uf  i  cit, 

ng  aumberofyrars.  Theseimaginary  reigns  fcc.     It  waa  likewise  a  common  pmclict  aniouc 

0  other  than  the  periodical  rcTOtutiona  of  those  deluded  people  to  dignify  tbeie  objceis,  by 
arenly  bodies  preserred  in  their  almanscka,  giving  them  tbe  names  «f  those  deities  which  ihty 
might  be  carried  back,  ami  actually  *ere  represented.      By  this  mode  of  digniiyiDg  tbae 

1  back,  at  pleaiure.  Hence  Ihe  (abnlous  an-  upcred  emblems,  Ihe  venei-ation  of  tbe  nblde  ml 
of  that  kingdom.    Tbe  imaginary  exploits  conaiderably  enhanced,   and  the  ardour  of  their 

Iventores  of  these  gods  and  demigods  fur-  devotion  inBamed  in  pruportion.     From  lli«e  "o 

an  inexhauHibte  fiind  of  mythological  ro-  aources,  we  thiuk,  are  derived  the  fabnlouj  inns- 

b    To  the  demigods  succeeded  the  kinga  of  formations  of  the  gods,  so  generally  relet>i>tetl 

nic    cycle,  peraooagea  equally  chimerical  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  nnd  frooi  it  iiup»i^','l 

le  fonner.     Tbe  import  of  this  epithet  has  into  Greece  and  luly.     In  coiiiequence  gf  Ibia 

'  perplexed  critics  and  etymologists.     We  practice,  their  mythological  system  was  ttodtKi 

end  it  is  an  oriental  word  importing  royal  nl  once  enormoua  and  unintelligible. 
>,  elevation  of  rank.     This  appellation  iiiti-         Their  Thotb,  or  Mercury  Triimegiatus,  wu,  m 

,  that  the  monarch!  of  that  cycle,  admiltinc  our  opinion,  Ihe  inventor  of  this  unhappy  syleni. 

wy  actually  existed,  were  more  powerful  This  parsonage,  according  to  the  Egyptian,  «* 

ore  highly  revered  than   tbeir  succeaioni.  the  original  author  of  leltsrs,  geometry,  aslrono- 

he  piincesofthecyniccyclecomes  another  my,  music,  architecture  i   in  a   word,  of  all  the 

eruminatrd  Nekyea,  a  title  likeH'isc  imply-  clcu'int  and  useful  arts,  and  of  all  (he  brsncbet  ol 

'al,  splendid,  glorious.   These  cycles  figure  science  and  philosophy.     He  it  was  who  first  dii- 

tba  mythological  annals  of  Ihe  Egyptians,  covered  the  analogy  between  tbe  divine  a6i:ci«irn, 

■re  fumisbed   mileriala  for  ■  variety  of  iufluences,  appearances,  operations,  and  the  cor- 

1  and  ingenious  disquisitions.      The  wars  responding  properties,  qualities,  and  inslincliot 

Jventures   of  Osiris,   Orus,    Typhon,   and  certain  animaU,  and  the  propriety  of  dfdicalin- 

illegorical   personages  who  figure  in  tbe  particular  kinds  of  vegetables  to  the  service  ot 

inrabrici  tbe  wanderings  of  Isis,  the  sister  particular  deities. 
■     ---■■-     -■     ■         -         ■■         --■          ■  The  prieala,  whose  province  it  was  to  expDuDil 

_ , tbe  rayateriea  of   that  allegorical  bieroglyphical 

eregri nations,   ana   eipioiis;    compose   a  religion,     (see    MySTERT),    gradually    lost    all 

F  mythological  fictions  ai>  varioua,  so  com-  knowledge  of    the  primary  import  of  the  syU' 

),  so  ridiculous,  and  often  so  apparently  bolical  characters.      To  supply  this  defect,  >« 

,  that  all  attempts  to  develope  and  explain  at  the  same  time   to   veil  tbeir  own  ignnran". 

ave  hitberlo  proved  uniuccmfiil.     All,  or  the  sacerdotal  instructors  had  recourse  to  bble 

ateat  part,  of  those  extravagant  fables  are  and  fiction.    They  heaped  fable  upon  hble,  l>ll 

.pring  of  bierogly|riiical  or  allegoiical  em-  their  religion  became    an  accumulated  cbaui  <* 

deviaed  by  the  piiests  and  aagei  of  that  mythulogical  absuiditica. 

with  a  view  to  conceal  tbe  mysteriea  of        Too  of  the  most  learned  and  most  acute  oi  tbe 

:ligiou  from  tbat  class  of  men  whom  tbey  ancient  philosopliem  have  attempted  a  rational 

jied    with   the  aame  of  tbe     uninitiated  explication  of  the  latent  import  uf  the  Egypl"" 

mythology  ;  but  bolh  have  failed  in  the  attempt. 

irorsbip  of  brute  animals  and  of  certain  nor  have  tbe  modems,  who  have  >»lX'"'^'^"J 

itcs,  uaivenal  AUoiif  tha  Sgyptians,  wm  muik  Uepartmtst,  pct£)nD«d  tkurpart  *i*   *"' 
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belter  ncMM.  Instead,  therdore,  at  protwutini 
fhia  iatiplicible  nubjcct,  vhich  would  icell  Uiia 
*rtic4e  befond  all  prupartitni,  we  must  beg  Irmrc 
to  iwfcr  tbow  nho  are  de«roaa  of  farther  in- 
formation to  the  foUowing  autbon,  wlierc  the; 
*ill  fiod  enouEh  la  fniily  thtir  curiuiity,  if  not 
to  tntbnn  their  judgaifnt;  Herodolu^  lib.  ir. 
Diodonu  Siculuj.  Mb.  1.  Plut.  Ills  t  Osiris; 
]*Bb)icbus  de  Myst.  jEjtrpt.  Horapollo  Hie- 
ro^lTpb.  Egypt.  Mucrub.-Sat.  c«p.  83,  among 
the  iDdents:  and  ■mong  the  mintcrns,  Kirehft's 
<Hip,  Vm».  de  Origin,  et  P.og.  Hoi.  Mr. 
Bntut'i  Analfsii  of  Anc.  Mflhol.  Muiis.  Oe. 
bedn,  Monde  pnin.;  nad  above  all,  to  the  learned 
Jibhtnik)^  Pauth.  .ffif7ptiorum. 

The  elements  of  Phcenicisn  mrtholnjjr  hare 
lem  piaerred  by  Euiebiu*,  Pnep-  E'ang.  sub 
iait.  In  the  large  extracl  »hirti  that  lesn.cd 
&tber  halb  (copied  from  Philo  Blliliuii's  IrsnsU- 
tiw  of  SaochoDiatbo'a  history  of  Pl:iXNiriB,  ne 
vc  Fumifbed  with  several  articles  of  niythulogy. 
Sae  (if  tbe»  throw  considerable  light  un  eci  rral 
fuage*  of  tbe  sacred  history  ;  and  til  of  Ihr  m 
are  Mnctly  connected  with  tbe  mylholojiy  of  the 
Oneks  and  Romans.  There  we  haie  preserved 
a  brief  bat  ratertainlnK  detail  of  the  fabuluut  b<I. 
TentEtes  of  Unwut,  Cronus,  Dagon,  Thv"<h  or 
Ibnuiy,  probably  the  same  with  the  E)!tpii*n 
hen  of  that  name.  Here  we  And  Math  ur  Plutu, 
StWsMns  or  Vnlcan,  .£tculnpius,  N.^reus 
PoKxlon  or  Neptone,  fcc.  Astarte,  or  Venus 
Unaia,  makra  ■  conspicuous  figure  in  the  cata- 
hNneofFbaoician  worihiesj  Pallas  or  Minerva 
i«  pIiBtei OB  the  territory  of  Attica;  in  a  word, 
all  tbe  bnsches  of  the  family  of  the  Titan<,  who 
in  tHerafts  figured  in  the  nibric  of  the  Greeks, 
are  biuaght  upon  the  sta|[e,  and  their  exploits  and 

By  comparing  this  fragment  with  the  mjtho- 
bfTortbeAIlBTitidaand  that  of  the  Cretans  pre- 
arred  by  Diodarui  the  Sii-ilian,  lib,  v.  we  think 
ane  is  good  reason  to  cimclade,  that  the  family 
1^  the  Titans,  tbe  seveial  biauches  of  which  seem 
In  bare  beeD  both  the  aiithurs  and  objects  of  a 
pral  part  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  originally  emi- 
pitrd  rrutn  Pfaeenieia. 

As  for  the    Aylhologj  of  the  Greek*   and   Ro- 

nnaus  separate  articles  in  this  work  are  such  as 
■HI.  we  cunceive,  render  any  more  detailed  ac- 
anil  in  this  place  entirely  unneccsiry, 

MYTILUS.  Mirtsel.  In  Kwlogy.a  genus 
eflheciat*  vermes,  order  leslacea.  Animal  al- 
lied loan  ascidia;  shell  bivalve,  rough,  gene  rally 
iSxed  by  a  byntis  or  beard  of  ailky  fi^menla  j 
biagc  mostly  without  leeth,  with  generally  a 
nbulaic,  cxcavaied,  longitudinal  line,  Sixiy- 
^11  species,  scattered  through  ihc  seas  of  the 
flobe;  eJe^  en  common  lo  the  coasts  ofour  own 
dnnlnr-  They  may  be  thus  subdivided. 
A.  Parasitical :  affixed  as  though  by  claws. 

lliree  speries  ;  of  which  the  following  it 

an  example. 
1.  M.  Crista  galh.  Shell  plaited,  spinous; 
Wi  lips  rough :  ofiering  four  or  fire  varieties. 
Inhabiii  the  Indian  ocean  and  Bed  sea,  af- 
^ud  to  pir^nia;  colour  of  the  shell  purple- 
riolet,  pale  cinnamon  or  bay  ;  tough,  with 
natd  dots;  within,  honey-colour;  nearly 
eqoitaUe,  closed  with  tire,  eizhi,  or  ten  oblique 
or  (tta'ighi  scuU  plaiu }  hollovr  at  the  hioge. 
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B.  Flat,  or  comptened  into  a  flattei 
and  slightly  eared.  Twotpeciet; 
the  fonnwing  i>  an  example. 

S.  M.  raarmiUirertis.  Pearl  musw 
flattened,  near)  V  orbicular,  wilha  trane 
imbricate,  with  toothed  tunica. 
American  and  Indian  teas;  about  eig 
long,  and  aonielhing  broader :  the 
beautifully  polished,  and  produces 
mother-of-pearl,  and  frequently  most 
pearls;  the  outside  someLJmes  sea-g 
chesnut  or  bloom-colour  with  white 
whiiish  with  green  rays ;  when  the  o 
is  removed,  it  has  the  same  perlaceoug 
the  inside  ;  the  younger  shells  have  ee 
as  the  shells,  and  resemble  scallops. 

C  Veuiricose  or  convex  :  inciudir 
rest.     The  fullowine  are  exampli 

3.  M.  edulis.  Edible  mussel 
smoolhish,  violet,  the  valies  slightly 
00  the  obtuse  side,  and  aomewhal  an 
the  acute  tide :  beaks  pointed  :  sha): 
triangular;  covered  vvith  ■  brownish  i 
colour  below  sometimes  instead  of  vii 
lowish,  or  stripeil  with  pale  rays.  Inh 
Hntish  coasts,  European  and  Indi: 
Itenerally  from  two  to  three  Inches  Ic 
in  much  larger  wilhin  the  tropica,  and 
more  northerly ;  found  in  large  beds, 
nerally  adhering  to  other  bodies  by  mi 
long  Bilky  beard;  the  fi»h  affurds  a  ri 
but  is  often  extremely  noxious  to  m. 

4.  M.  anatinus.  Duck  mussel, 
oval,«  Utile  coDipreised,  very  brittle,  ai 
transparent,  with  a  membranaceous 
biaksdecuiicatefl.  Inhabits  the  fresh  i 
Great  lltitain,  and  of  other  parts  of  . 
about  live  inches  long  and  two  and  a 
broad;  the  colour  of  the  shell  green 
very  line  strix  parallel  with  the  aperlu 
few  blackish  wrinkles;  within  gloss] 
blue  or  yellowish,  and  sometimes 
with  iridescent  colours.  Ducks  an 
aie  extreme)^  fond  of  this  and  M.  cyg 
broader  species  fbundin  rirereaud  pon 
the  crows,  when  the  shell  is  too  hard 
bills,  Hy  with  it  to  a  great  height,  drop 
on  a  rock,  and  pick  out  the  meat  after  ' 
is  broken  by  the  fall. 

According  to  the  observation  of  K 
ofthel^risacademy,  con6nnedbynbsi 
of  other  naturalists,  thcinuSHel.iDallits 
is  androgynous  :  and  that  from  apectili 
irganiietion,  each  individual  is 


individual ;  a  mnde  of 
from  what  occurs  in  snails,  earth-wor: 
other  andrwnous  or  hermaphroditic : 
The  mussel  lays  it  e|:gs  in  the  sprin; 
are  minute,  and  are  placed  by  the  parer 
order  in  a  very  close  arrangement,  on 
side  of  thesh'ell,  where  by  me;ins  of 
matter  they  adhere  very  fast,  and  cor 
increase  in  siie  and  strength,  till  bcconi 
feet  mussels thei-  falloffand  shiit  for  the 
learing  tbe  hdet  where  they  were 
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hem!  tno  or  three  thouundauch  holes  mBdeof  garlic,  onions,  egg^i  cheeie,  oil,  nd 

'limci  found  on  a  aingle  shell,  which  vinsur,  nnd  reckoned  very  wholesome. 

1  prove  aa  enormoui  fertiljiy  in  thii  AlYUS  <aiic.  gec«  )•  one  of  the  iwelie 
towns  or  Ionia  ;  (rated  on  the  Meander,  at  the 

:iuuel  i(  inretted  by  *everal  enemiei  in  distance  of  30  stadia  rrnm  the  tea.  InSiraho'i 

elen-.ent;  one  of  the  most  cruet  is  a  time  it  was  incniporaied  with  the  Mile>ian), 

t  of  ihe  iTochtis  kind.      This  animal  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  its  inhaliiiani', 

ilKiftu  the  shell  of  die  mussel,  piercei  from   iu   beins  furmeily   overwhHnitrd  Viilh 

I  round  hole,  and  iniriiduces  a  peculiar  water;    for  which   reason    the   lonians  con< 

:  or  six  inches  long,  which  it  turns  in  aigned  its  suRVaife    and    religious  ccreniniiici 

direction,  and  with  which  it  tucka  the  to  the  people  of  Mileiut-     Ar'axewes  alloiti-d 

«  of  the  musael.  this  town  to  Themi»ii>cles.    in   order  la  fur. 

TOTON,  a  coarse  kind  of  food,  used  uish  his  table  with  meat  :   Masneiia  »»  u> 

abouring  people  among  the  Greeks,  siippori   hire    in    bread,    uid    l^msacw  ia 

letimea  unoog  (he  Romaoi,     It  wa»  wuie.    The  town  now  lie*  in  itiini- 
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KT  A  liquid  conson*nl,  or  Kmirowel,  and 
^~  t  the  ihirttcnlh  letler  o(  the  Greek,  I^tiii, 
Euslish,  kc.  alphabets. 

Tbe  N  ii  a  naial  conMnant;  it)  tound  i) 
ihil  of  ■  d,  passed  through  thr  iiose  :  ra  (hat 
whdi  the  no*e  U  stopped  fiy  a  cold,  or  the  like. 
It  ijiuuil  to  pronounce  d  Torn.  M.  I'Abbede 
Ifengeiu  ahsettM,  that  in  the  French  the  n  is 
frcqiKiittjra  mere  natal  vowel, witboui  any  thing 
af  the  «ound  of  a  conaonant  in  il.  He  call*  it 
the  Selavonic  vowel.  The  Hebrews  call  their 
A,  .ViiK,  which  signilict  child,  as  being  lup- 
p<Bed  ihe  offspiiiig  of  M  ;  partly  on  account  of 
(he  resemblance  of  sound,  and' partly  on  that 
of  the  figurr.  Thus  from  ihe  m,  by  omitting 
the  last  coitimn,  is  formed  n :  and  thus  front 
the  ci|]iial  N,  hy  omitting  the  first  column,  it 
hnanl  the  Greek  miniiKutc  i.  Hence,  fir 
Bonins,  &c.  the  Latins  frequently  use  Biinus, 
Im.  and  the  same  people  convert  the  Greek  i 
It  ibc  atd  of  a  word  into  an  m;  as,  fsff^iuii) 
tiimmaam,  &c.     See  M. 

M  bdWe  p,  b,  and  m,  the  l^lins  change 
inia  m,  and  frequently  into  1  and  r,  ii  in  luOo, 
illaJoi  in  rigo,  trrigo,  &c.  in  which  ihey  agree 
Willi  ihe  Hebrews,  who,  in  lieu  of  Nim,  fre- 
ouendy  double  the  followinECnnMinnnt ;  and 
Ine  Creeks  do  the  same,  a  wlien  for  Mauliua, 
ihrr  «riie  Mbxxhc,  &c. 

ITi?  Grteka,  also,  before  ,,  j,  5;^.  i,  changed 
ihe  ,  into  y :  in  which  they  were  fallowed  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  for  Aneului  wrote 
Aggalui;  for  anr:fpi,aecepi,Sie.  TheLaiini 
Ktrench  the  n  from  Greek  nouns  ending  iu 
n;  zt  >  mat,  Ite;  ifman,  draco.  On  the  con- 
ttiry,  the  Greeks  add  i|  to  the  Latin  ones  end- 
iug  in  . :  as  K,™,,  N,,-„,,  for  Cala,  Nero. 

In  English,  N  has  an  invariable  sound:  a)  no, 
tame.kc.  After  ■•  it  issometiincs  almost  lost, 
u  lontfenn,  Sec. 

N,  among  ihcancients,  was  a  numeral  letter, 
ngiiifying  gOO;  according  to  the  verse  in  ik- 

^'  ^i>^»e  wngenfatkumeradttigiial  habindai. 
And  when  a.  line  wa*  itrucfc  over  it  N,  nine 


•Mogh  to  piu  sentence  ufioa. 

N.  P.  was  used  amting  the  Romans  for  nt- 
f^pMiliaa;  N.  C.  for  Nero  C«sar,  or 
Nero  CUudia*.  N.  B.  is  used  for  nola  btne. 
In  BUiine  languagE,  N  sUiodi  for  north. 

N-  or  N*.  in  commerce,  fce.  it  used  as  an 
■bbiention  of  nunrro,  number.  Thus  alio, 
•tt  medicine,  caiyophyllorum,  N*.  vi.  signifies 
">  dofe*.  X  on  the  Prencfa  coiiu,  daaotet 
•W«tr«ekatMonlp«Iiw. 


NAB 

NAAM,  or  Nam,  Namich,  in  It 
taking  or  distraining  another  man's  m 
goods.  This  it  either  lawful,  ot  unlau 
proliibitcil. 

N*AM  (Lawful), isareasonabledistri 
potiionable  10  the  value  of  ihe  ihing  dii 
fur;  andancicntly  called  either  ri/.  on 
it  was  made  ufijuick,  or  dead  chattel. 

Lawful  naam  is  so  either  by  ihe  ci 
law,  as  when  a  man  takes  another's 
doinjE  damage  in  his  ground :  or  bj  e 
particular  fact,  as  on  account  of  tome  ci 

Naam  (Unlawful),  vetilua  namiun 
Hamium. 

NAAS,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the 
of  Kildare,  al  which  the  assizes  are  hcl< 
nately  with  Athy.  It  was  formerly  ih 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  It  is  I 
S.W.  of  Dublin,  andSS  N.W.  of  L 
Lon.  6.  4'^  W.     Lai.  53.  13.  N. 

To  NAB.  v.a.  (nappa,  Swed.)  Tc 
unexpecledly. 

•  NaBaL,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
celebrated  for  in  potlerics.  Near  it  are 
remains  of  aiiiinuitv.  li  ii  sealed  near  I 
32  milei  S.S.E.  of  Tunis.  Lon.  10. 
Lai.  53.  13  N. 

NAUIS,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Laced 
who,  in  all  acts  of  cruelly  and  iippressiii 
paswd  a  Phalaris  or  a  Dionysiut.  W 
had  exercised  every  art  in  plunderinii 
tiicnt  of  Sparta,  he  made  a  siatne,  whi 
like  his  wife,  and  whenever  anv  one  ref 
deliver  up  his  riches,  the  tyrant  Ifd  him 
Blalue,  which  immediately,  by  inv; 
tpriii)^,  seized  him  in  its  arms,  and  tort 
him  in  the  most  excruciating  nianiiei 
bearded  points  hid  under  the  clothes. 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  d 
Philoptcmen  in  a  naval  engjgement;  h 
however,  himself  defeaied,  Jn  his  tun 
treachemmly  murdered  as  he  attempted 
hii  life  by  flight,  B.  C.  igs,  afieran  usui 
of  J  4  year*, 

N  A  B1.0US,  a  town  ofTurkey  in  As; 
capital  of  a  country  which  was  the  a 
kiuRdom  of  Sumana.  It  is.  the  reside 
a  Schick,  who  farms  the  tribute  to  the  p 
Damascus.  Th^soil  of  ihe  country  is  1 
and  piuducesB  great  deal  of  corn,  col  ton, 
and  some  silk.  The  inhabilants  arc  site 
louB  Mahometans,  ihat  the^  will  nc 
fer  any  Christians  to  remain  among 
Nabloui  it  24  miles  N.  of  JeniuleDi.  1 
S.S.W.  of  Damascus.  Lon.  3S.  S4  E. 
39.  SO  N. 

NABLUM,  in  Hebrew,  nrlrl.  an  i 
ment  of  muiic  aisoiig  the  Hebraw*. 
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LndtheVulgate,tniuUteitwiiKtime(        NJE\1  MATERNt.    (n«tnif,  Hcbrtw.)    , 
n,  and  at  other  Itmcs  bj  praltoioD,     Mcuoceles.     Mothei'*  miiki.    ThcK  in»ki 
r  even  ci  than.  aienpoo  the  ikia  of  children  ilbiith,  and  are 

.blum  WJl  ■  itringal  in>tntmmt,  vny  nHau]  LnthelinatuTCjoftcDdependingiiponlhe 
form  of  »  A,  which  wji  played  npon  loiipiDp  or  arenion  of  the  motheti  henceth^ 
iBiids,  and  with  ■  kind  of  bnw.  See  memblemulbeiriM.grapea,  bacon, gfc.  Then 
DiiMriation  coneetmr-  ihe  lasini-  mm  it  mosU^  in  the  rctc  mucoaiim  oi  celluUi 
Music  of  the  ancient  llcbrewi,  pre-     membrane. 

he  second  volume  of  his  comDieotaij  CN.  N£VIUS.  The  moit  remarkable  d 
Pulmi.  ihl*  name  ii  an  augur  in  the  reign  of  TdTquir, 

),  or  Nbio,  in  uiylhcinn',  a  deity  of  who,  in  order  to  conriuce  the  king  anil  iti:  '■ 
Ionian*,  who  pui-ruc  I  uie  next  nnk  Rooiwii  of  hia  poiver  ai  an  augur,  cm  a  flint  '' 
It  i)  mentioned  by  Lxijli,  eh.  iliiii.  with  a  razor,  and  turned  the  ridicule  of  the  '] 
,pprchendi  that  N:iba  wjt  ih*  moon,  populace  inlo  admiration.  Tart^uin  rtnantcd  , 
ine  «ud;  but  Groiiui  supuMci  ihit  his  merit  by  electing  him  a  statue  in  ihecami- 
laomecelebraitd  prophet  of  thccouit-  tium,  which  was  iiill  in  being  in  the  age  of  I 
:h  opinion  is  contirintil  by  the  etjioo-  Augustus.  The  razor  and  dim  were  borieantai 
le  name,  slsnirying,  aceording  to  Jt-  il  under  an  altar,  and  it  was  usual  among  ihe 
c  that  presides  uter  prophesy.  Romani,lomake  witnetses,  in  civil  causes, swrar  i 

iB,  properly  Navab,  the  plural  of    Dcai  it.     This  event  i)  treated  as  fabuklus  and 
deputy :  at  used  in  Bengal  it  is  the    impmbable  by  Cicero, 
lattm.  Nxriv»(Cneius^,  a  Latin  poet,  who  sencd 

JNA^SAR,  Grtt  king  of  the  Chal-    originallj  in  the  army,   but  quitted  thai  fo- 
r   Babylonian*)    memordble   for   the     Cusioa,  atsd  dcTOicd  himself  to  letters.     Hs 
Kta  which  bean  hit  name,  which  n    wruie  several  comedies,  one  of  which  was  sn 
'  fixed  in  3?57,  beainninj:  on  Wed-    displeuina  to  Metellua,  thecoiitul,  onaccoiint 
^'biuary  2(ith  in    the  3(>67il)   of  ibe    of  its  satirical  strokes,  thathegothim  banished 
eriod,   747  year*  before  Chtisl.     The    to  Uiic*.  where  he  died  203  B.C.     Some  frag- 
i.ina  reToliing- from  the  Kledes,  who     menia  of  his  are  extant. 
rlhrown  the  Auv'iaii  monarchy,  did,         NiEVUS.     See  N«vi. 
abonasisr,  found  a  dominion,  which         NAG.  >.  {naggr,  Dutch.)     A  small  hone; 
-h  increased  under  Nebuchadneiur.     or  familiarW  any  hotse  used  for  riding, 
nbahle  that  this    Naboii.-issar  it  that         NAGOIlD,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  theduehy 
in  the  second  book  of  Kings  xi.  IS-     of  Wirlemburg,  with  asimngcasile,  liuuieoa 
'  Meroilach,  who  sent  anibaI<tdon  to    a  river  of  the  same  name,   10   mile*  W.  of 
h.     See  2  Chron.  x.txii.  Tubingen.     Lon.  8.  37  E.     Lat.«.3nN. 

UK,  in  tchthyolom-.     SeePiNKA.  NAGORE,   a  town  of  Hindwian  Proper. 

II.  A  term  applird  to  that  beautiful  in  the  country  of  Agimere,  40  mileiN.Vi.ot 
lamel  which  furiua  the  grealer  part  of  Aeimere.  Lnn.74.IOE.  LaLE7.B^- 
itance  of  the  oyler.shelf,  fiarticulatly  NAGPOUR,  a  city  of  the  Ucccan  of  Hii>- 
iayilet,aiid  which  iscommonly  known  dustan,  capital  of  that  part  nf  Berar  which  it 
ame  of  mother-of-prjrl.  For  its  pro-  subject  to  a  chief  of  the  Eastrrn  Mahrallas. 
lud  chemicA  coiii|Knition,  tee  Cok-  It  isextemiveandpopulous,  but  meanly  buiili 
□  v.  and,  excepting  a  small  citadel,  t*  open  andde- 

ilH,  in  attrouomy,  that  point  of  the  fenceless.  It  is  56o  miles  VV.  by  S.  of  Cal- 
which  is  diametrically  np|v>9iie  to  the  cutta.  I.nn.  7(>.  40  E.  Lat.  31.  8  N. 
fiT  point  directly  over  our  heads.  The  N  AGYBAN  JA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  which 
tiiJ  nadir  are  the  two  pole*  of  the  is  a  metal  town,  ami  one  of  the  royal  fi« 
towns.  The  gold  and  ailiet  mine-woiksart 
IFEI.S.  a  town  ofSwltrerland,  in  the  of  creat  produce,  and  the  money  coined  hrre 
nrOlarit.  In  l3S.Sa  celebrated  victory  is  distinguished  by  the  mark  KB.  It  is  30 
aed  near  ihii  place,  hy  the  iuhabiuult  miles  N.E.  Zdimar.  Lon.  SS.  54  E.  IdL 
ranlonover  thcAustTi.uis.    Only  jtioiit    48.  10  N. 

ips  of  Glaris,  assiitril  by  fewer  ihan  50  NAHE,  a  river  of  the  palatinite  of  the 
.(era,  withstood  15,00()'Aiislnaiis,  and,  Rhine,  which  flows  by  Biikenfeld.  Oberstein, 
;rrible  slaughter,  coniprlled  ihem  to  re*  Kreuzenach,  and  Bingen,'-  and  falls  into  the 
memory  ofwhicli  glorious  transaction,     Rhiric. 

1  was  built  on  Ihe  »p->t,  which  was  re-         NAHUM,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Nahum,  a 
1   1779>    The  inhabitanis  are  RoHian     canonical  book  of  the  old  Testament, 
:s.     Il  is  four  mile*  N.  of  Glari*.  Nahum, lite  aeveiiihof the  is  lesser prophel', 

:RDEN,  a  strong  town  of  Holland,  at  was  a  native  of  Elknshai,  a  liiilevillage  i  fGali- 
dof  the  canalsof  the  protince.  It  hat  Ice.  The  subjrct  of  his  oniphecv  is  iheileiltuc- 
ticed  many  calamities ;  particularly  in  tionofNiiievah,  which  nedescnbes  in  the  mnst 
when  it  was  taken  by  Fernando  de  lively  and  p^ith^ic  mannci;  his  style  is  bold 
son  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  all  the  and  tiguralive,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  by  the 
ants,  (vithoul  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  most  perfect  masters  nf  oratory,  Tliis  pro- 
aisacred.  It  is  seated  on  the  Zuider-  phecy  was  verified  at  the  siegi.'  of  that  ciiy  by 
mile*  E  ofAnisterdam,  and  15  N.  of  Aslyagct,  in  ihe  \'eBi  ol  the  world  33;S,  6£l 
t.    Lon.  5.g£.    Lat,  52.  SON.  yeui  before  Chrut. 
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NAIADES,  cemin  inrerior  deitJei  who 
)>rcsidcd  over  riven,  springi,  wells,  and  foun* 
taini.  The^  geneully  iohabiled  ihe  couolry, 
aad  rcsoiled  to  the  woods  or  meadows  near  the 
■tream  ovCf  which  they  niesided,  whence  the 
aiaie  (».<*.  tojloui).  ^ale  was  th«  biretl  of 
the  Naiades,  accoiding  to  Virgil. 

NAJAS.  Id  buuny,  a  genua  of  the  cUh 
dioccia,  order moilandna.  Male:  calyx  cyMn* 
drical,  cloTcn ;  coiol  Ibut-cleri,  fiUmentle)!. 
Female:  calyxlcssj  coiolleta  j  pistil  one  ;  cap- 
ule  orate,  one-celled.  One  ipecies,  cumnioD 
to  the  aea-coatts  of  Kurope ;  item  with  Irian- 
|ut  ir  ijiineti  leaves  narroH-,  with  spinoiu  teeth 
ou  each  side  i  flowers  axillary,  solilary. 

NAIL.  :  O'oesl.Saion  ;  naget,  German.) 
I.  Tiie  horny  substance  at  the  enils  cif  the 
finaers  and  toea  (iJ^yiifn).  9-  The  tj Ions  of 
birds  i  the  claws  of  beasts-  3.  A  spike  of 
metal  by  which  things  are  Fastened  tugrther 
(Wo.'/.).  4.  A  stud;  a  boas  (Su'i/J).  5,  A 
iDU~urc  of  lerkgth  ;  two  inches  and  a  quarter. 
t>.  On  Ike  nail.  Readily ;  immediately ;  wilh- 
oai  delay  iSwi/l). 

To  Nail.  v.  a.  I.  To  fasten  with  nails 
(MMon).  S.  To  stud  with  nails  {Dri/deu). 
0(  these  see  more,  as  beiow. 


Nai 


latedo 


Niiu  of  the  bridle  hand,  in  the  manage. 
Thz  dijctent  posilino  or  situation  of  the  nails 
of  the  bridle  or  left  hand  of  a  hotsenisn  enables 
the  bon^  with  facility  lo  change  hands,  and 
f'Trn  hi>  deuarture  and  stoDj  since  the  motion 
u'  the  biiJle  follows  tDcn  a  position  of  the 
niili.  To  give  a  horse  head,  turn  the  nails 
don-Dwvnls.  To  turn  the  hone  to  the  tight, 
turn  them  upwards,  moving  the  hand  to  the 
I'vhu  To  change  10  the  left,  turn  the  nails 
down,  and  bear  lo  the  left.  To  stop  thehorw, 
hit  up  or  raiw  the  hand. 

Nails  (Horse.)     SeeSnotixa. 

N  Alts,  in  building;,  &c.  small  spikes ofiroa, 
brail,  &c.  which  being  driven  into  wood, 
serve  to  bind  several  pieces  toother,  ur  to  fallen 
something  upon  ihem.  The  several  sorts  of 
nails  are  veiy  numerous:  as  I.  Hack  and  bot- 
lom  nails ;  which  are  made  with  flat  shanks  to 
hold  fast,  and  not  opeu  the  wood.  2-  Clamp- 
njils,  for  fastening  the  clamps  in  huildinas,  &c. 
2.  Clasp-nails,  whose  heads  clasping  and  slict- 
iog  inln  the  wood,  render  the  work  sinonlh,  so 
at  10  admit  a  plane  over  iL  4.  Clench -nails,  used 
by  boat  and  barge  builders,  and  proper  for  any 
boarded  buildings  that  are  to  be  taken  down, 
IwciusB  they  will  drive  wiihont  splitting  the 
voud,  and  draw  without  brcal^inc;  of  these 


£>'  fastening  of  decks  in  shius.  dauhlin)^  of 
ihipping.  and  floors  laid  with  pljnVs.  7.  Dog- 
aiih,  lor  fasieoiog  hinges  on  doors,  &:c.  S. 
FUi-poinu,  much  usad  in  slii|>ping,  and  are 
pioae r  where  there  a  orcjsion  lo  draw  and  hold 
tin,  and  no  couvenicii>:y  of  clenching;,  g. 
Jobeut-nails,  for  nailing  thin  plates  of  iron  to 
WMd,  a*  tiaall  hingea  on  eugbaaid>doois,  &c. 


NAI 


in^  hinges  to  the  |iatti  of  ships.  )  2.  Pm 
nails,  which  aie  four-square,  and  are  m 
used  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  bufl'olk, 
scarcely  any  where  else,  except  for  pail 
13.  Ribbing-nails,  principally  used  in  si 
building,  for  fasieninsihe  ribs  of  ships  in  i 
places.  14.  Hoie-nails,  which  are  drawn  f< 
square  in  ihe  shank,  nnd  commonly  in  a  ro 
tool,  as  all  cnminon  two- penny  nails  are 
some  countries-  all  the  larger  sort  of  nails 
made  of  this  shape.  15.  Rolher-nails,  wl 
ha%'e  a  full  head,  and  are  chieBy  used  in  fasi 
ing  rother-irons  to  ships.  IC.  Round-ti 
naili,  for  rEi-.teiung  on  hinges,  or  for  any  oi 
use  where  a  iieAt  head  is  required  ;  these  ar 
several  srirts.  I?.  Sciip|)er  nails,  which  h 
a  broad  bead,  and  arc  used  for  faster 
leather  and  canvass  lo  wood.  18.  Sharp-n: 
thei^e  have  sharp  uoinls  and  flat  shanks,  , 
are  much  used,  specially  in  the  Wcsl-Ind 
for  nailing  soft  wood.  KJ.  Slieathing-na 
fcir  fastening  sheathing-boards  to  ships. 
Squaie-iiatls,  which  are  used  for  hard  wc 
and  nailing  nn  wall-fruit.  SI.  Tacks, 
smaliesf  of  which  serve  tn  fasten  |iaj>er  lo  wo 
the  middling  for  wool -cards,  &c.  and  thelai 
for  uphulsteiers  and  puipps.  Nails  are  sait 
be  toughened  when  loo  brittle,  by  he.il 
ihem  in  -.i  Tire-shovel,  and  putting  some  tall 

RAILKll,  fs  used  sometimes  to  denote ' 
who  nails,  at  olhers  a  nail-maker. 

NAILING  of  cannon,  more  commc 
called  spiking.  When  circumstances  mak 
necessary  lo  abandon  cannon,  or  when 
enemy's  artillery  are  seized,  and  it  is  not  hi 
ever  possible  lo  take  them  away,  it  is  prop; 
nail  ihem  up,  in  order  to  render  them  iiscli 
which  is  ilone  by  driving  a  large  nail  or  i 
spike  into  the  vent  of  a  piece  of  artillery, 
render  it  unserviceable.  There  are  varl 
contrivances  to  force  the  nail  out,  as  also  s 
dry  machines,  invented  for  that  purpose, 
they  have  never  been  found  of  general  use; 
that  the  best  method  is  lo  drill  a  new  vi 
One  Gasper  Viinercalus  was  the  first  who 
vented  the  nailing  of  cannon.  He  was  a  na 
of  Bremen,  and  made  use  of  his  invention 
ill  nailing  up  the  artillery  of  Sigismuiid  M 
tesia. 

NAIRN,  aborough  of  Scot  land,  the  com 
town  of  Nairnshire,  with  a  small  harbour. 
is  scaled  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  Nairn,  on 
Murray  Frith,  15  miles  N.E.  of  loverii 
and  i3<J  N.  of  Ediuburgh.  Lnn.  3.  6 
Lat.  67.  3B  N. 

NAIRNSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
tniles  long  and  lO  broad  i  bounded  On  ihe 
by  the  Murray  Fcith,  and  inclo<r<l  on  t 
other  side  by  the  counties  of  Inverness 
Murray.     It  is  divided  into  four  pjrishi-s, 

wiih  Ctomariv.  The  number  of  inhatiiian 
IBOi  was  8257.  The  S.  part  is  mountain 
but  toward  the  N.  it  is  level,  and  the 
■buiulaaily  fwiile. 
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N  A  K  NAM 


\                            NATS,  in  KwN^zT,  a  it-:»  oT  the  ribs  Aityi  want  of  corrring  (MUiom),  .t.  Wint 

▼enncs,  ord^r  moilix&ca.    Buc;.  cmrp'T««.  l-n^,  of 'pncTi^ton  for  ddeoce(Graem).    3.  Plaia^ 

linear*  pe'.it^cii,  d^jTrrsdc: ;  -re -ncj«  cr  icct  iiie$s:er'Oroce;inniof concealment (^^Aaijp.). 

with  small  tn«:los  on  cz-:r.  i^iti  fK  cries;  XaKOL'S,  an  Egyptian  musical  instrument, 

eyrlcss,  or  wi:h  ttro.    Ten  5peg:« ;  Uiiee  of  m^iie  tike  trwo  pUics  of  brass,  and  of  all  sizfs, 

them  commoQ  to  the  5t:Lc  ^'  r.'.  «  ^*  jrs  cr  smdj  fnxn  two  inches  to  a  loot  in  diameter;  they  hold 

teJi  meats  of  our  o\m  c^  j^tr\  ;  ij^err^:  K»r  ihe  them  bv  strincs  fastened  to  their  middles,  and 

mcwt  part  found  nn  the  s^  nsj  o:"  ihe  North  stnke  iiiem  together  to  as  to  beat  time.   Tbcy 

Seas;  £Tuer.*^'.y  c:';.  a  'ct  !  r.ts  >^r,  a^d  at*  are  nsed  in  tbe Coptic  churches,  and  io  tht 

I                      tachfd  to  iiie  sL...  $  of  a-.  \'  r  -  irts.    Tae  M^'^'^Tjeun  processions. 

^'                      largest,  wh  ch  is  the  q:-^  -.:.-r    .u,  is  r»o  NAK>IV'AN,  a  town  of  Persian  Armenia, 

I                          inches  and  a  half  locz,  a  ^ .   r.v  .    5  :be  sarcT  n.'tii  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.    It  wsi 

coast  of  Icebikl  undernor.c*  n-:  ^  ^  -^^  .brit'.t,  f.-raseHr  a  lar^  city,  but  mined  by  Abbas  I. 

I                          Hteral  warts,  and  a  t>.r-r\'*':  l:  1 .  ..re  'wnix  who   remored   the  inhabitants   into  the  in- 

f                          compi^sed  of  a  huccr^u  i.r.j  :'.-jr  ai.rulir  ^e^*  terror  parts  of  I^ersia.     Here  are  now  sorot 

inents,  somctin:es  pik'  nf).   v^jie;  nies   reC-  cr>''iMdera£4e  bazars,  caravanseras,  pubiic  baths, 

'                      dish  grer,  with  a  iv-hi<:  t^^l^u!  rur  .zsri  Use,  ais:  other  boildiiA     It  is  90  miles  S£.  of 

•fa  richer  co'toor  be^caih.    See  Xau  Hac  lirrian,  and  S50  £.  of  Erzerum.     Lon.  4^. 

P1.CXLIX.  X>E.    Lat.3S.4oN. 

Nais»  one  of  the  Oceaniocs,  mciher  of  NALL.    See  Awl 

'                           Chiron  orGlsi^cus.  K  M  v^r«-     ?.  AryTnra  NAMA,  in  botany,  a  gieniB  of  the  clasi 

tin  an  t>Urd  of  the  Rr-t  «<m»  w  ro.  b .-  ner  ::)can-  pentandria,  order  digynia.     Calyx  five-leared ; 

tatioii't,  turned  to  tir'/.os  all   th>?e  who  ap-  oorol    Ure^THined;    capsule    one-celled,    two- 

4                          proached  her  residf^nce  atrer  she  rjJ  .K^mitied  « aired.     One  species*  a  natire  of  Jamaica; 

I                         them  to  her  eir.brac«^  She  was  herself  chan^  bcrbaccoas,  with  aztUaiy  flowen«  two  or  four 

J '                        into  a  h<h  br  Ajx^'o.  aoeether. 

NaISSANT,  in  hcraMrr,  is  inched  to  any  ^X.OiE.  «,  (nama,  Saxon;  Meai,  Dutch.) 

^            inhnal  issutrj  out  of  the  tr.lJ^t  of  some  ordi-  I.  The  dricnsiinatiTe appellation  of  an  iodi- 

nary,  and  showtp*  r.i'v  h*  he^,  shotiliers;,  vidoal  {SAAtsfem),    S.  The  term  by  which 

,                           forc«fcet.  ard  le^,  wun  the  tto  ot  h»  uH,  the  any  kind  or  species  is  distjnsuished  (Locke). 

j                          re>t  of  hi#  bod\  bevrj  h  J  in  the  sh;.- J,  or  a.fVrsoa  yl>ntdr»\     4.  fiepuUtion;  cba- 

■                          s^vue  chor^-e    upon   it;    in   n>.;crt   it  oidm  ractet   (O^rraic*;.     5.  Renown;  fame;  ce- 

[                              from  i<$u.ini.  u  r.ioa  iIen.-:»  a  iit,:^ •  crearare  Vcbritr  (Bcr»«\      6.  Power  delegated;  im- 

I    )                         artsiiiji  out  of  tl.e  bo;;cui  of  any  ordinary  or  pa;ed  character  (SkcUpeare).     7.  Fictitiouf 

f    •                          ccu^i^.                                              '              *  nnrutxuoo  \^Dr%dfn\     8.  Appeafuiee;  not 

•                                  jN.XKED.  «.  :--.c^t',5>a\onA     t.Wani'Pir  reai.nr:  assomea  cr.aracter  (5iaii^r).   9- 

I    j                          c!oth-j?;  wr.coT?  ,v! :  c^n?  y.l/i.;  n"^.     ?.   L"iw  An  oj.H-robRoi3  arpellaiion  (Graatttfr). 

I         '                    armoii;    d<rir-^vv\>ji ;    un->rcx.ueii    v.-fi»i*r«^.  XaMts  are  dx^tipgnished  into  jirop«  ™ 


3.  Phi;i  ;  exi^.^.u  ;  not   »*^vi:fn  v^i»t.<r><cnf!*    appellain^. 
I  4.  Slere;  bare:  simpie:  «S>iractev2  yH-.c'*f^].         I^t9fr  aawet,  are  those  which  represent 

I  Xak^  D.      -V^  ..:.f.      la  K  ta-.T.      When    some  trdiTidnal  thinr  or  person,  so  aj  to  dis- 


I  applied  to  the  stem  or  ir.:r.k  of  a  \<r«euSle,  it     Ucix:ui:!^  i:  from  aii  other  thin^of  the  same 

I  si  z  a  5  ^. «»  t  Hat   it  -  is  w : :  h  ^  .u  :  ?  ires,"  fulcnrs  or    species ;  as,  Socrates,  \*  hich  represents  a  certain 


arn»>.      (t*i  /*.?•».   J:,  .-'it  ei    c^is  c«»W.  |xi:'»>sopher. 

,                   Dvi.n,  Fi.     In  Fn'lv^s.  IX^:a-.  ii  i*  *i*j  o**K  to  -4^:^..a-*freorjrf^r-o/«cwef,  are  those  which 

:                    be  i!i>iiia:e  oflvWres,  bu;  iIm:  ?*  ex:  resseu  by  $i|::.i:>  consoxMi  nleas;  or  whtdi  are  commoa 

■  I              *      t'  ic  i<  rm  ar  h\  1  \  ».< .  k*£  ?:>s,     \\  r  «rn  a*^  r  •  :ri  to  tj  set  era  *  ird  i»  i*.  ixak  of  the  same  species ;  »• 

I                    the  lcaf»  it  5'-'v.i«,  thit  i:  i*«*<?<r!u:e  of  all  horse,  animal,  man,  oak,  &c- 


iine  :ca;,  11  5'Z'V..«,  i.^.i;  j:  i*c<r<rTu:e  01  aa     n«>r»e,  ammai,  mao,  ens,  oL«r. 
rniVc>cerrce.    \^:-,';>  ^r  ^i.is  Zrs, ;,  :./i  w .  IX'im,         IV-'per  names  sie  either  calkd  chnstian,  » 
I  Fi,   atnl   i>  c.r.tjiJ    to  if  :::.*■%,  corrrex:,   in     be: r^  xiren  a:  bJLf^:ism  ;  or  surnames :  the  first 


ij   -j                    PiiiL^s.  B  "*:.  p.   ?>v^- — ^N^  V.fn  ar-  ::<>1  to  the  in?pi>Kd  *c*r  dUunction  of  persons,  answering 

'  I,                    flower,  it  juv  ye<,   that  the  cal\x  i>  t\jint-  to  the  Roman  prcrtrwra  ;  the  secoiid,  fbrinc 

'                     iD<;  hot  it  w*^. '.J  be  n:rre  pv^'N  ci'.ied  a  ci^:l5^c:•on  of  unul.es,  answering  to  the  awi^ 

!     •                     naked  flon-er  if  i-":e  cor^l  wf  re  ti-artiri:  ->  n^  J  of  the  Rcipans,  and  the  fstrznfmicuu  of  tW 

'.                     asthecilvx;  h.MrtTer,  i:  r^rtrii  h^v pens  that  Greeks.     SeeScmsSAMK. 

m  flower  is  dcst:uite  oi  loth.     l\-.:..^  Bet.  p»  Orirtialiv  rreiy  person  had  but  one  n**"5| 

7t>,    When  ar.  ';eii  to  the  r.veptrc.e.  it  T'^ea-.s  as  ai^iVrii:  the  Jews,  Adam,  Bpc.  ;  *5^^ 

that  it  is  wir.>out  liairs,  bn>Je5  ri  chatTs.  W hen  ELri ptians    Bnyiris ;     among    the   CMio«*> 

appKed  toaheadof  tiowers  v«~jr-*-«^"\  it  is  Ninas;   the  Medes,   Aatraw;   th^  ^J^^T* 

©Imposed  to  leafy  ifsihs^  » \  an  J  tn^  rhcs  that  it  Dionoede* ;  the  Rooana,  Romnlos ;  the  OauB, 

'                      has  no  leares  en  it.     Whea  applied  to  a  wt»..rl  Di;:iL:cns ;    the    Germans,    Ario:i*t«  J  y* 

(rrr^irt/Va*),  the  meaniiii  is,  that  there  is  co  Bntoss,  Casdhclaa;  the£ns:':>li,  Hcog»**»  *^ 

ioTolucre.    In  the  ssroe  sense  it  is  applied  to  And  thus  of  ocner  oatioos  escent  **'*"!?^ 

*                    the  rareme,  petiole,  peduncle.  &c  of  Mount  Atlas,  whom  P*iny  ana  MaiceUiflw 

f                        NA'KEDLY.    ci,     I.  Without  owrerIz.«.  r? present  as  «?•» aie,  nanjekss.              .  .^ 

«                   t.  Simp!v;  rscMv   {B^IJtr).      3.'Disco«er-  T.*^e Jetirs-iTe'ihenameattheciftaiicisKW* 

»ulv ;  e\  rier-*"  ii>«B!*i^.  rii.  eii;hi  «w%5after  the  bhth  ;  the  RdMBS,  10 

Is A'UiDNESS.  t.  (Qnaft  nakid.)    1.  Na«  foMio  tlx'suK  iby,  t» nia  the  Biiio>;  » 


NAM  NAN 

-vbi^  tmc  ihtj  bcM  •  fcait,  called  iioMi-  in4  fkmily,  took  the  name  of 

malia.  Ccetar  Ocuvianui. 

Since chriitianitv  hu  obtained,  moit  nalioos  3*0  Name.   v.  a.     I.  To  diMi 

haic  foilawcd  the  Jewt,  giving  the  nameon  ihe  panicular  apitcllatioii  imposed 

eighth  (Uj  after  ihe  birth  ;  except  om  Eitgliih  8.  To  mention   by  name   (feci 

snceiton,  who,  till  of  lile,  baptized  and  gave  ipeciry ;  to  nuniiuate   ^Lockf), 

ifae  name  on  the  birth-day.  (o  mcntloti  (G'nrMi). 

Ii  i*  Ml  obociratiou  deserving  Attention,  nyg  NA'MKLfciiri.  a.    (from   noti 

the  Abbe  Barthekiiii,  that  the  greater  part  of  diilirigaislied  by  sny  diicritninaii' 

Bantc*  found  in  Homer  aremBrks  ofdliiinction.  (Dtn/tem).     2.  One  of  which  th 

Tber  are  ziven  in  honour  of  the  qualilici  oioat  known  or  tnenlioncd  (Allerbury) 

aicEmed  m  the  heroic  agn.     Fruin  tlie  word  NA'MELY.  arl.  (from  name.t 

^frass,  which  ilgniliei  war,  have  been  foimed  ly;  upcciallv)  to  mention  by  n. 

Thcpolemu*  and  Archeploleniui,  the   names  NA'MEft.  «,  (frotn  noflie). 

of  tn-o  bcioe*  meiiiioneil  in  the  Iliad.     The  ~    '~ 
farmer  uamc  signifim  able  to  support,  and  (he 

luier,  able  to  direct,  the  labours  of  war.     By  name  with  another. 

■■"    t  to  theword  nacht,  or  battle,  certain  NAMITWICH.     SeeNAi 


prei'isitionssBddiSerent  part*  ofipeech, which         NAMUR,  a  county,  and  one  ( 

modiiy  the  sense  in  a  manner  always  honour-  tbollc  provinces,  of  the  Netheria 

able,  are  composed  the  names  Amphimaehus,  long  and  SO   broad;  bounded  oi 

loiioiachus,  Promachus,  Telemachiia.    Pro-  Brabant,  and  on  all  the  other  sid 

ceeding  in  the  same  way  with  the  word  A«-  ritory  of  Li«ge  and  a  smill  |iaTt 

atret,  strength  or  intrepidity,  thry  formal  the  It  is  pretty  fertile  j  has  £cver<il  fo 

DiuK   Ag^penor,    he    who   esleemi  valour;  quariies,  and  mines  of  iron,  le 

AgcDor,  he  who  directs  it.     From  then,  »wif(.  The  rivers  Meuse  and  Sanibre  < 

aic  derirrd,    Alcathocs,   Panthoei,  Perithoes,  tbree  parti,    nearly  of  equal  ext 

he    Fiom   flour,  mind  or  intelligence,  cuoie  neiv  division  of  the  French  it  foi 

Aitraus,    Aisinnei,    Aulenoes,   &C.      From  part  of  thedeprlment  of  Sambre 
M«i«,  counitl,   Agamcde)^,   Kumedes,  Lyco-         Namur,    a  city  of  the  Netl 

medes.Tbnuymedes,  and  soon.  piljl  of  the  county  of  Namur,  i 

Ofialeyean  it  hu  obtained  amongnt  to  gire  -mcntofSambre  and  Meuse,  and  a 

suroamcs   for  christian   names;  which   some  It  has  a  castle  in  the  middle  of  I 

dislike,  on  account  of  the  confusion  it  may  In-  ■  cmggy  rock,  and  severul   forts. 

tmdiure.     Camden   relates  it   as  an  opinion,  hltanli  are  estimated  at  20,000. 

that  the  practice  first  began  in  the   reign  of  iwords,  knives.aodmanyolherkii 

Edward  VI.  by  toch  as  would  be  god-fathers,  arc  made  here.     This  city  was  ■ 

vhcD  they  were  more  than  haiffathen.     Upon  house  of  Aujtria  by  ihe  peace  of  I 

which  some  were  penuaded  to  change  their  1715  it  wns  allowed  to  be  garrison 

names  at  conlirmaiion  ;  which,   it  seems,  is  troo])s,   as   one   of  the  barrier  li 

(uual  in  other  countries.    Thus,  two  soniof  United  Provinces  i  in  1746  it  was 

Henry  II.ofFrance, christened  Alexander  and  French,  hut  restored  in  1748.  In  I 

Hercules,  changed  them  at  confirmation  into  Jnseph  excelled  the  Dutch  garrisc 

Uetiiy  kiid  Francis.     In  monasteries  the  re-  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Frencl 

ligioits  assume  new  names  at  theii  admittance,  compelled  to  evacuate   it  the  fol 

to  ibow  they  are  about  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  but  they  Trained  possession  of  it 

have  rettuunced  the  world,  their  family,  and  is  seated  between  two  mountains, 

t*en  their  name ;  v.  g.  sister  Mary  of  the  I  n-  fluence  of  the  Maese  and  Samb 

(ataatioD,  brother  Henry  of  the  Holy  Sacra-  W.S.W.  of  Liege,  and  38  S.E, 

metil,   &c.      The  popes  also  changed   their  Lon.  4.  45  E.     Lat.  Sll.  89  N. 
luunrs  at  their  exaltation  to  the  pontificate;  a         NANCI,  or  Nahcv,  a  city  ol 

cmtom  first  introduced  by  pope  Sergius,  whme  jMtalof  the  department  of  Meiirte,! 

name  till   then,   as  Platina   informs  us,  was  sec.      It  is  divided  by  a  canal  intt 

Swme-snoul.    BulOiiuphrini  refers  it  to  John  new  toivn.    The  first,  though  irrc] 

Xll.orXIII.andat  thesametiineaddsadif^  is  rich  and  populous,  and  cnnlaii 

ferent  reason  for  it  from  that  nf  Plaiina,  vii.  of  the  anciettt  dukes  of  Lorrair 

that  it  was  done  in  imitation  of  St,  Peter  and  tombs  are  in  a  rich  saloon,  whic) 

St.  hoi,  who  were  first  called  Simon  and  Saul,  church  of  thelateCordelien.     Th 

Among  the  anciimts,  those  deified  by  the  whose  streets  are  perfectly  straight 

heathen  cooseciationt  had  new  names  given  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  befot 

liieiD  ;  Romulus  was  called  Quirinus ;  Meli-  ficent 
ttnn,  Poitunus,  or  Portumnut,  &e. 

New  names  were  also  given  in  adoptions, 
mnetiiDes  by  testament;  thus  L.  .S.mi!us, 
adopted  by  Scipio,  took  the  name  of  Scinio 

I,  who  at  first  of  Paris.     Lon.  G.  lOE,     Lat,41 

s,  being  adopted        NANDIDROOG,  a  (Irooe  ft>i 

ty  th«  ifM>B>w>l  of  Julius  Casar  into  BJa  name  dastan,  ia  Mysore.    Sine*  um  . 


NAN 

kht  rajah,  in  1799>  it  has  been  rairrisotied  by 
HuglUh  troops.  It  is  26  miles  N.  by  £.  of 
Bangalore,  and  64  £*S.£.  of  Sera. 

NANDINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  hexandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
inferior,  many-leaved,  imbricate  ;  coroi  six- 
petalled  $  berry  juiceless,  two-seeded.  One 
species;  a  branched  shrub  of  Japan,  with 
more  than  decompound  leaves,  ana  terminal 
panicle. 

NANFIO,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
a  Viiilc  to  the  £.  of  that  of  Santorini.  It  is  16 
^ilfs  in  circumference,  hut  has  no  harbour, 
nor  springs  sufficient  to  water  the  fields.  The 
inhabitauts  are  all  Greeks,  and  their  trade  is  in 
onions,  wax,  and  honey.  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  marble  columns.  Lon.  26,  10  £. 
JLat.'36.  15  N. 

NAN  I  (John  Baptist),  a  Venetian,  proctor 
t>f  St.  Mark.  He  was  admitted  into  the  college 
of  senators,  1641,  and  went  as  ambassador  to 
France,  and  obtained  from  the  French  court 
succours  in  men  and  money  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  Turks  in  Candia.  He  was 
afterwards  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  and  was 
appointed,  for  his  services,  proctor  of  St.  Mark, 
and  captain  general  of  the  marine.  He  died  in 
1678.  He  was  the  author  of  an  history  of 
Venice,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  senate, 
S  vols.  4lo. 

^  NANKEEN,  or  Nan-king,  is  a  well- 
known  cotton  stuff,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  China.  It  is, 
however,  according  to  Van  Braam,  manufac- 
turerl  at  a  great  distance  from  that  city,  in  the 
district  of  Fong-kiang-fou,  situatetf  in  the 
south-east  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nam  upon 
the  sea-shore.  1  he  colour  of  nankeen  is  na- 
tural, the  down  of  which  it  is  made  being 
of  the  same  yellow  tinge  with  the  cloth. 
The  colour,  as  well  as  superior  quality  of  this 
cotton,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  soil  ;  for 
it  Is  said  that  the  seeds  of  tlie  nankeen  cotton 
degenerate  in  both  particulars  when  trans- 
planted to  another  province,  however  little 
diflferentiu  its  climate.  The  common  opinion, 
that  the  colour  of  the  stuff  is  given  by  a  dye, 
occasioned  an  order  from  Europe,  some  years 
ago,  to  dye  the  pieces  of  nankeen  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  they  had  at  that  period  ;  and  the 
reason  of  their  being  then  paler  than  formerly 
is  as  follows: 

Shortly  after  the  Americans  began  to  trade 
with  China,  the  demand  increased  to  nearly 
double  the  quantity  it  was  possible  to  furnish. 
To  supply  tnis  deficiency,  the  manufacturers 
mixed  common  while  cotton  with  the  brown  ; 
this  gave  it  a  pale  cast,  which  was  immediately 
remarked ;  and  for  this  lighter  kind  no  pur- 
chaser could  be  found  till  the  other  was  ex- 
hausted. As  the  consumption  is  grown  less 
during  the  last  three  years,  the  mixture  of 
cotton  is  no  lunger  necessary,  and  nankeen 
is  became  what  it  was  before.  By  keeping 
them  two  or  three  years,  it  even  appears  that 
they  have  the  property  of  growing  darker. 
Tins  kind  of  stuff  must  oe  acknowledged  to  be 


NAN 

the  strongest  yet  knovirn.  Many  persODS  htte 
found  that  clothes  made  of  it  will  last  three  ot 
four  years,  although  for  ever  in  the  wash. 
This  It  is  that  makes  them  the  favourite  wear 
for  breeches  and  waistcoats  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  white  nankeen  is  of  the  same 
Quality,  and  is  made  of  white  cotton  as  zood  as 
the  brown,  and  which  also  grows  in  Kiang- 
nam. 

NAN-KING,  or  Kiang-nih,  a  city  of 
China,  capital  of  the  province  uf  Kiang-nao, 
said  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world. 
When  the  Chinese  speak  of  its  extent,  tb^ 
say,  if  two  horsemen  should  go  out  in  the 
morning  by  the  same  ^te,  and  ride  round  it  on 
full  speed,  taking  different  direc^tions,  they 
would  not  meet  before  night.  This  account  ii 
evidently  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  certain,  tint 
Nan-king  surpasses  in  extent  all  the  other 
cities  of  China.  We  are  assured,  that  its  walU 
are  five  leagues  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
This  city  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  river  Yang-tse-kiang ;  it  is  of  an  ir- 
regular figure ;  the  mountains  which  are  within 
its  circumference  having  prevented  its  being 
built  on  a  regular  plan.  It  was  formerly  the 
imperial  city  ;  for  this  reason  it  was  called 
Nan-king,  which  signifies,  the  southern  court; 
but  since  the  six  grand  tribunals  have  been 
transferred  from  hence  to  Pe-king,  it  is  called 
Kiang-ning  in  all  the  public  acts.  Nan-king 
has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour:  it  had 
formerly  a  magnificent  palace,  no  vestige  of 
which  18  now  to  be  seen ;  an  observatory,  at 
present  neglected  ;  temples,  tombs  of  the  em- 
perors, and  other  superb  monuments,  of  which 
nothing  remains  bat  the  remembrance.  A 
third  of  the  city  is  deserted,  but  the  rest  is  well 
inhabited.  Some  quarters  of  it  are  extremely 
populous  and  full  of  business.  The  streets  arc 
not  so  broad  as  those  of  Pe-king;  they  arc, 
however,  ver)'  beautiful,  well  paved,  and  border- 
ed with  rich  shops.  Here  are  no  public  edifices 
corresponding  to  the  reputation  of  so  celebrated 
a  city,  excepting  its  gates,  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  some  temples,  among  which  is  the 
famous  porcelain  tower.  It  is  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  divided  into  nine  stories,  by 
plain  boards  within  and  without,  by  cornices 
and  small  projections  covered  wiih  green- 
varnished  tiles.  There  is  an  ascent  of  forty 
steps  to  the  first  story;  between  each  of  the 
others  there  are  twenty-one :  500  miles  S  S.E. 
Pe-kinp:.     Lon.  1 18.  47  E.     I^t.  32.  5  N. 

NANTES,  an  ancient  and  flourishing  com- 
mercial town' of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Loire,  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  uni- 
versity. It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Bretagne,  who  ouilt  a  strong  castle  on 
the  side  of  the  river,  which  still  exists.  The 
cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
dukes.  The  bridges  over  the  Loire,  in  which 
are  some  islands,  are  almost  a  league  in  leo^jh- 
The  suburbs  exceed  the  city  in  extent.  The 
inhabitants  ate  computed  at  60,000.  Since 
the  peace  in  1783,  Nantes  has  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  commerce  with  the  Unitea 
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Sntci.     A  BieM  qoantity  of  lall  is  mule  in  the 


K** 


-«enitOT7  of  Names,  both  at  the  bay  of  Bourg- 
iieuf,  and  iu  the  salt  manhei  of  Guerande  and 
Cto»ic.  Laige  vcMels  can  come  no  hizher 
Ulan  Pott  Launai,  which  n  19  milM  Irom 
NaoU.  It  veaa  here  that  Henrjt  IV.  pro- 
moljEated  ihe  rsmoiu  edict,  in  1S(|B,  \a  fuvout 
of  the  M-olnianu,  which  was  revtibed  in  l6B£ 
b>  Ln^is  XIV.  Nantn  is  SB  miles  S.  Iiy  E. 
«f  Reni»«,  and  217  S.W.  of  Paris.  Lon.  1. 
45  W.      Lat.47.  13  N. 

NANTUCKET,  an  i^land  in  the  state  of 
U>wchu>et9,  of  which  it  is  a  county.  It 
lies  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Cirfl,  aod  had  once  the 
most  coniidctahic  whale  tichcry  on  the  coast  i 
but  it  was  almost  mined  by  the  civil  war.  As 
the  island  is  low,  sandy,  and  barren,  the  inha- 
bitants depend  almost  entirely  on  the  watery 
dement  Tot  subsistence.  It  has  bnt  one  town, 
called  Sherburne,  which  is  83  miles  S.  ef 
Boston.     Lon.  70.  ao  W,     Lat.  4 1 .  0  N. 

NANTUEIL  (Robert),  a  celebrated  nii- 
ntatuTc  painter  and  engraver,  nns  bom  at 
RheinDt  in  1()30.  He  drew  the  jiortraii  of 
IduisXIV.  in  crayons  with  so  much  elegance, 
that  th«  kiDg  made  liim  designer  and  engraver 
Whiscabinct,  with  a  considerable  salary.  He 
ditdat  Pari*  in  1678.  Hit  engravings  of  por- 
mils  Me  hichly  valued. 

NANTWICH,  or  Namptwich,  a  town 
of  Englud,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  silnaled 
on  the  lixer  Weaver,  which  divides  it  in  two 
parti,  and  by  the  Chester  canal,  which  is 
(iaished  here  with  a  broad  bason,  forming  a 
kiod  of  harbour.  The  inhabitantB  catty  on 
a  coosidcrable  trade  in  aall  and  cheese ;  for 
both  of  which  this  town  and  environs  are 
celebrated-  A  cotton  manufacture  has  lately 
been  etlablishetl  ;  that  of  shoes  has  been  of 
soiae  eontkiuance.  The  town  ti  governed  by 
a  coDslable,  &c.  who  are  guardians  of  the  salt 


Here  ia  ■  large  weeklv  market  for 
eotn  and  cattle,  held  on  Saturday :  nineteen 
miles  and  a  half  S.E.  Chester,  aati  iSs  N.W. 

NAP.  J.  (hnoeppan,  Saxon,  to  sleefi.)  I. 
Slumber;  a  short  steep  (6i^nFy).  9.  (hnoppa, 
Saxon.)  Down;  »iilous sulwtauce  {Spenser). 

To  Naf.  b.  m.  {fitioeppan.  Saxon,)  To 
ileep  ;  to  be  drowsy  ot  secure  (HudiOrai). 

NAPJE.A,  in  botany,  a  ganns  of  the  class 
dioecia,  order  monadelphia.  Calyx  five-cleft ; 
petals  five.  Male  :  sUmens  numerous ;  styles 
eroos,  barren.  Female:  stamens  nume- 
,  barren )  styles  numerous,  lunger  than 
the  (tameni ;  capsule  depressed,  ten-celled ; 
ry.     Two  species,  natives  of  Vir. 


fjuut ;  and  both  hardy,  herbaceous,  flowering 
pcrcnniali,  fretjuently  found  in  the  borders  oT 
4)ur  pteasurc-gardens. 

Napxa,  certain  divinities  among  the  an* 
denb,  who  presided  over  the  hills  and  woods 
af  the  couDtry.  Some  suppose  that  they  were 
litolwy  deities  of  the  fountains  and  the  Naiades 
«f  the  sea.  Their  name  is  derived  from  Hn, 
auove. 

NAPAUL,  a  province  of  HindutUn  Pro- 
fti,  bounded  oa  the  S.  by  Bahar,  on  the  Vf. 
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by  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  on  the  '. 
nnagiir,  and  on  the  N.E.  and  £. 
of  mountains  called  Himmaleh,  t 
separated  from  Thitfet.     Catman 

NAPELLUS.  InapellM,  dim 
kind  of  turnip,  because  it  has  a 
like  a  turnip.)      Wolfs  bane. 

NAPE.  ».    "nie  joint  of  the 
iS/iaitptaTe). 
NA'PEHV.  ».    (noperto,  lul 

'"NAPH.ffi  FLORES.    A  terr 

applied  to  the  flowers  of  the  cilru 

NAPHTHA,  in  mineralogy. 
Bitumen;  which  see. 

NA  PIER  (John),  baron  of  M( 
venior  of  the  logaiilhms,  was  the 
sir  Archibald  Napier  of  Merchisto 
in  the  year  tSiO.  Having  giv( 
cov«ri«s  of  great  natural  parts,  h 
careful  to  have  them  cultiv.iied 
eduraiion.  After  going  through 
courses  of  philosophy  at  the  unit 
Andrew's,  he  made  the  tour  of  F 
and  Germany.  Upon  his  return 
country  his  lileiature  and  other 
plishnients  H>on  rendered  him 
and  might  have  raised  him  to 
offices  in  the  state ;  but  declining 
ployments,  and  the  bustle  of  (1 
reiired  from  the  world  tu  purtm 
Marches,  m  which  he  made  an 
prc^ess,  so  as  10  have  favoured  m 
sundry  useful  discoveries.  He  ap 
chieBy  to  the  study  of  mathematic 
same  lime  did  not  neetect  that 
Sciiptures.  In  both  these  he  h; 
the  moit  extensive  knowledge  a 
penetration.  His  essay  upon  the 
Apocalypse  indicates  the  most 
ligation,  and  an  uncommon  stren 
ment ;  though  lime  has  discover 
calculations  concerning  par  tic  u  la 
proceeded  upon  fallBciDus  data.  ] 
chifly  tendered  his  name  famous, 
and  forlunale  iliscovery  of  logarill 
nO[ntiry,by  which  ihceaseandexpi 
culslion  have  so  wonder  fu  I  lyassisle 
of  astronomy  anil  the  artiof  prncti 
and  navigation.  Napier,  having 
tachment  10  astronomy,  and  ephei 
melry,  had  occasion  to  make  m: 
calcutaiio-is  of  such  triangles,  wil 
gents,  &c.;and  these  being  expri 
numbers,  itiey  henceoccosioneaa 
labour  and  trouble :  to  spate  them 
this  labour,  Napier,  and  other  a 
his  lime,  set  themselves  to  find 
short  modes  of  calculation,  as  is  1 
many  of  their  writing*.  To  if 
and  these  endeavours  it  is,  thai  wi 
ingenious  contrivances ;  particula 
putaiion  by  Napier's  rous,  and  1 
curious  and  short  methods  that 
hit  Rabdologiaj    and  at  length, 


NAPIER. 
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of  many  other  means*  the  most  complete  one  of 
logarithms,  in  the  actual  construction  of  a  large 
table  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  pmgressioii, 
adapted  to  a  set  of  as  many  others  in  geome- 
trical progression.  The  property  of  such  num- 
btrrs  had  been  long  known,  vis.  that  the 
addition  of  the  former  answered  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  latter,  &c.;  but  it  ivanted  the 
necessity  of  such  very  troublesome  calculations 
as  those  above  nienttone<l,  joined  to  an  aident 
disposition,  to  make  such  a  use  of  that  pro- 
perty. Perhaps  also  this  disposition  was  urged 
jnto  action  by  certain  atteinpts  of  this  kind, 
which  it  seems  were  made  elsewhere.  What- 
ever might  be  the  Inducement  however,  Napier 
published  his  invention  in  1()14,  under  the 
title  of  Logarilhmorum  Canonis  Dcscriptio, 
&c.,  containing  the  construction  and  canon  of 
hi^  logarithms,  which  are  those  of  the  kind 
that  is  called  hyperbolic.  Thi*  work  coming 
presently  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dri^rg^,  then 
professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham  College  in 
London,  he  immediately  gave  it  the  greatest 
encouragement,  teaching  the  nature  of  the 
logarithms  in  his  public  lectures,  and  at  the 
tame  lime  recommending  a  change  in  the 
•rale  of  them,  by  which  they  n»i^,ht  be  advan- 
Uf^fously  ulu-rfcl  lo  ilic  knid  which  he  after- 
w  Mi*  roiii|niltd  hunsetf,  which  are  thence 
calhd  \U'tiL/,%'i  Lof^nrilhnt*,  and  are  those  now 
111  co»ninoii  ii*<?.  Mr.  HrigAs  nl*o  presently 
%^r<>i«  Ui  lord  Napier  npr.ri  lliii  proj>03ed 
fiUaitfur,  mid  made  journeys  to  Scotland  the 
Iwto  f'>lliiwiiii£  year*  Ui  viiit  Napier,  and  con- 
(Hii'  itifit  hShiui  tliat  {ili««rafi<in,  Inrforc  he  Kt 
^hnn  fiM^iM^  il,  Ufi't"/.'»0  in  »  loiter  to  arch- 
^i.'Mop  I  rhrr,  Marrh  lii,  |6l/>,  writes  thus : 
'*  /.4j.Mf  \i,n\  fi(  M  '»km''.»on  hath  tfi  my  head 
HI*/]  >.4M/U  at  work  wuh  hn  n(  wnnd  aduiirablc 
Uf^Mf^UU'*,  \  h"f/<-  Ut  *ee  Inrn  ihin  %um^^tr,  if 
\»  \A'4^  it(4  ,  ift^  I  n^v'-f  ♦^w  a  lxx>k  which 
J,./  ^x0i\  n.H  \^tit  f,  at  A  in  idr  tn".  f/;Ofe  wonder." 
Ju  '^A  i/v//rJ.^/l'/   Mtit'U'.  U\m  the  vijii,  izji 

§kA.  I    4   ft  //f.fli   ^nV,,   \t\it\, 

'i  ».A  (',t///M»rj/  \,\^4/f,  ffont  the  llfeof  L'ily 
f^^*  *  «/ ,'/,y/if^  ^',,,f  wr« !  ^  Mifioij*  a/c/i*ifit  of  ir:« 
^/  ♦     y  /,»   ih '^^   >w»  ill.rtriom  rr»^n,     **   I 

^/  .1    ,.  1  y.ii   f**'f*  l,*if)  V/j'S  on'?  me- 

^'  ..»,'      *    ,//    f^»y>*'\  nuio  ti^  \^  John   MilT, 

/rv.'t,    ,...,'  ..  I.,..  I.r-A.r. •!•,..«,  Mr.  iJr'7^^,  ti-^ta 

^ ,,,     ^    r^^^,,    t.-if    ►^^    <^-/A.:'1    h-i^e    DO 

^, ...,„..,    ,^    K  rr>-'f   •..-.'    h^    h-A  M'J^    ir^t 

M-    /^  .^,      ->'-r^ '-•'•;  •'''  '^   ^''*^"  ^'-^  *-:'?^ 
lU^^Z-'-'^r^r/,  f*'^  it'T't  N*..4rr 

:|i:    /.-wWrt     Utrr   %r..i    .atf    rf-«i 


Jobo,  f 

now  ocBc'     Ji 

at  ibc  pat:;  Jt 
proTeti  Mr.  1*-.— ^ 
He  britf£s  yLz  i* 
ber,  w£«t«r  ammi 
spent,  ck:!  igum 
ration  bri-ne  mi 
Mr.  ^'Z^ 
deitakea   iu^ 
your  peTSTT-  vnt   u 

of  wit  or  m^HUTP  tkWM^    "-s^rr^  Tw^r  -JS   TT.tU  tsf 

this  fbOtf  cxsiiii^r  aem  x:.j  ^iii^BHr7.  rx 
the  iof^Ttixai^.  xoz^  xxw    I'-rz^    idz^  XV  rsv 

before,  «2icl  nv  i^anwr^  r  s  s  as'  He 
was  noi>T  esTErianci  rr  :i^  *  -m.  X^**^  -  ood 
every  scsiser  IBS'  :iis«  wnrrrmf  of  »*£<'s 
being  alhc,  znm  ^foerz^i^  Trai,  XL"  err^ 
went  pur>3scr-.  nza  aKC^cm  xj  ^^^sst  i-in-' 

Nap-ier  "••-"-''"  ■  e  jam^^^  rn«aoi 

in  sphtr^ra.  zrsnaaxa^r^ .  s^^  i;t-r-^::r7 
by  h»  C-."ai-aii  ir  Cxi^ac^a-^  a-^*^  3»-:i^  t 
general  L&r>=f3i  i*  w^i-a  ic  ^rsei*^^  *-i.  ^e 
caies  of  r^n.:-!.  irai.  ^  tt^~»-w  TTaiij£:&  2  a 
manner  rm  s  !!-•••  acn  ^a^w  a  ae  i-ii^r^f- 
ed,  r«nie-lT,  *v  woac  le  ^uii  oar  ?  "^^  <-*'• 
cnLr  PiJ-^A-  ^5^  c3Hi3-mir.»Hi  ir  i-e:!-  -i^as 
too,  bei*i<  ciif  .ii.2«nir  iz  ^icau.  ti-ji^'s^  ^^ 
gieatc*i  irr-'-n  -r  i^r-.c-  ti  jtt  Hi  I— •'*• 
meiMjei  w  Ni^  cr_  ^ijiri 
the  %caj  ic  T  ;  £iii  ?:  i.Tri 

accc-aiiied  Xijtirr  13  le  ire  iTEraiES.  nan  :<^  ^u 
are  m  :-^  ^—.cui^r  1^-1^^*^*^^  «  «ai«a  be 


per»-a  »-»  zze  Tucii 


...  •- 


wh>:ii  £=1  ijii:  ii  ><_.-r-     -a.  :«  >i  J»  ^'-^ 
in  l:  f  r.:  ^g  tist.  c  iii;^  -e ^^  t^st  ic  a*5  ■?•'*' 

IC   4- 

de 


ir^' ~*^  ^.iie?na.  ^ac:ij«j«c  csmto^  rr^t^r-^>^: 
L  n  I  TTm   A  T  c  :  ciaiaucrta  i*.u  oct  ncccsaiai 

4    B-_.  :<.:c:t^i.  JM  X-j2?rrK»«  «r  >  ir- 
ual  :r  «  :i»ra    s-  ti  :ire  arc::  ?T>acp*5  •*^^'^I!*' 

•  ^^ y ,     M^^      Plt>" 

Difs  Nf  die 


jhecr^- 
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NAPLES. 


NiMn'l  ■Otfit,  M  BOB!,  *n  i 
tontrivcd  by  lotd  Nipier,  foi  the  more  tawy 
fcrCimiing  of  the  anihmetjcal  operaiions  of 
■null!  pi  Icd  I  ion,  diviiion,  &c.  Thcie  lodi  iic 
in  in  DuQibtT,  made  of  bone,  irary,  born, 
wan],  or  pasteboard,  &c.  Their  fices  are  di- 
lidcd  inui  nine  little  square*  ;  each  of  which 
itjaitnl  into  two  t/iangles  hy  diagonal!.  In 
iticr  little  squam  are  wrtiien  the  numbcn  of 
ikc  niiiliiplicatioD-uble ;  in  luiih  manner  is 
ikit  the  uTiila,  or  Tight-hand  ftgnres.  are  fourKJ 
io  the  rijdit-hand  triangle  r  and  the  lens,  or 
■Kckfbhand  tizurt?],  in  the  left-hand  triangle. 
IV  method  of  tning  them  need  nSl  be  here 
coined. 

N.VPKIN,  a.  (from  nop.)  1.  A  doth  used 
IT  Mt  to  wipe  the  hitidi.  2.  A  handker- 
tWf:  oliiolet?  (.Shakipfare). 

NAPLES,  once  a  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Eii~iir,  com  pre  hen  ding  the  S.  part  of  Itnly, 
bocL-id  on  the  N.W.  by  the  cccleBissiieiil 
tuit,  N.E.  by  the  Rotf  of  Vt;iice,  and  every 
■iKKclse  by  ihe  Mediterranean .  It  i)  301) 
,  mi.n  ia  length,  by  ItW  in  breartlb,  and  divided 
louiitcJTe  provinces;  namely.  Terra  di  La- 
™m(iW ancient  Campania  Felix),  Prineipato 
t^'Untc  and  Ulteriore,  Molise,  ItasiMcata, 
ti.'miCileriore  and  Ulteriore,  Abrnzzo  Ci- 
f'ir;  ind  Ulteriore,  Capilanata,  Terra  di 
Bjh.  ai  Terra  d'Otranto ;  the  last  three 
fiiraiintihe  ancient  Apulia,  now  called  Pug- 
lu.  m  the  £.  side  of  the  kingdom.  AlUr 
Uinyfeioluiiona,  the  Normans  became  mas- 
iffi  of  thii  country  in  ihc  eleventh  century  ; 
*"l  iht  lOTereignf  tvere  called  counts,  then 
'o^,  and  afterwanls  kinm  of  Puglia.  In 
'If;;,  IWr  III.,  kingof  Arra^n,  cauied  all 
il«  Sormans  in  the  island  of  Sicily  to  be  mat- 
»^;  ind  this  massacre  was  called  the  Si- 
tiiun  Vespera,  After  thi»  Puf>lia  was  joined 
'^Sicilv;  and  hence  the  sorereigns  took  iKe 
Jil'of'kingof  the  TwoSicilien.  It  has  also 
"m  tailed  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from  its 
apitiL  France  and  Spain  contendtd  for  the 
'■■"til'nty  in  the  sequel,  and  bloodv  wars  and 
•fWiWiom  were  the  consequence.  The  French 
Kin;derutedbytheSpanian!siii  1501,  Lewis 
ill.  Woiilly  renounced  all  pretensions  lo  ihe 
o"*n,  and  the  country  was  governed  by  S|ia- 
«i'ti  'icfroys.  In  l647  hanpenej  the  dreadful 
Pu'UMioQ  of  Massanieho  in  the  city  of 
^'[J^s■  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  nearly 
"pclW.  Tne  people,  however,  rcturniiift  to 
>«ir  all(;bnce,  on  the  assa^ii  nation  of  Mas- 
"■lidlo,  the  Spaniards  continued  in  peaceable 
l<|«Hion  of  the  kingdom  till  1707,  when  it 
"a  timquercd  by  prince  Eugene,  and  ceded 
">ihi  emperor  by  the  treaty  of  It  as  lad  t  in 
^^'■*.  It  was  recovered,  however,  bv  the 
^Miiiardi  in  1734;  and  Ferdinand  IV..  a 
f^ct  of  Spin,  is  now  kine  of  Naiiles  and 
^'ly.  The  title  of  the  kine'a  eldest  son  is 
r-K*  of  Calabria.  The  climate  is  extremely 
[^apteialiy  in  July,  Aiieust,  anil  Seiiicm- 
^1  >«1  iiaid  to  be  one  of  the  most  incon- 
"""  >na  imfaioutable  to  valetudinarians.  In 
"*<  wwBi  it  tains  every  day  for  siK  or  seven 
*<«  KfciW  ■  but  the  moit  disagieeable  part 


of  the  climate  is  the  1 
which  is  very  common  i 
lelaxing.  In  winter  th 
or  snow,  except  oh  the 
try  abounds  with  grain 
v^eiables,  rice,  flax,  1 
manna;  and  affords  al 
rock  ciTstal,  marble,  m 
and  silk.  Beside  the  11 
the  account  of  the  city 
caps.  Blockings,  and  gl< 


glossy  g 


The    pr 

Irom  N.  to  S.,  branchi 
treniities ;  and  the  celel 
Vesuvius.  The  rivers  1 
comiilcrable ;  the  chief 
Voltuino,  One  of  the  ) 
ti>  which  this  kingdon 
quakes.  Hie  cilablishi 
man  catholic,  anil  the 
possess  Iwo-lhirds  of  iht 
prntestaal]  and    Jews 

Such  was  the  former 
being  seized  by  the  emj 
firmed  "  the  Neapolliai 
reign  :  its  existence  is 
repose  of  Europe,  and  tlv 
By  virtue  of  a  decree  v 
180S,  the  emperor  Ni 
kingdom  of  Naples  01 
Joseph  and  his  Icgitima' 
to  that  prince  the  rightj 

ways  that  the  ctown  t 
Naples  shall  never  be 
heaVl. 

Naplbi,  a  city  of  I 
dom  of  the  tame  nami 
see,  with  a  university, 
of  Naples,  and  buili  in 
phi  theatre,  sloping  froi 
Although  the  style  of  at 
what  prevails  at  Itntne, 
that  city  in  the  nnmlie 
Rcence  of  the  < 
ueneral.  an 
streets  arc  brondct  anc 
houses,  in  general,  are 
and  flat  at  tbe  top ;  on  ' 
bers  of  flower  vases,  or 
earth.  The  fortress  of 
moutilain  of  the  s^mc 
command  of  the 


1  the  SI 


s  thee. 


)tor 


much  expence  has  been 
building  and  the  garden: 
Naples  15  well  situate  fi 
all  the  necessaries  and  li 
profusion  ;  but  trade  is 
dition.  The  chief  aitii 
are  silk  stockings,  soap, 
•hell  and  lava,  and  tabli 
nitute  of  maible.    Th< 
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«dei  hne  bettei  than  in  Ffance;  and  thcii 
caroai,  confecuoai,  and  cotilial*  ue  in  ibe 
;he>t  esteem.  The  tDhabiLaQU  aie  com- 
iot  to  be  330,000,  which  U  vcn  probable; 
though  Naples  i*  not  otic- third  of  the  sixe 
LoadoD,  yet  mauy  of  its  sireeti  are  more 
iwded,  and  a  great  propoitiun  of  the  poorett 
t  ipend  the  night  in  iheai  for  want  of 
bitaiioDi.  There  ii  not  a  city  in  the  world, 
rhaps,  «Uh  the  tame  number  of  inhabitami, 
which  H>  few  contribuie  to  the  wealtli  of 
e  la- 

ink»,  fitidl'ert,  lawyers,  nobility,  fooii 
1  lazuroiii.  or  vagaboiidi,  aurpaasci  all  rca- 
lable  proportion ;  and  the  lait  alone  are 
npuled  at  above  oO.OOO.  The  nobility  ate 
Mtively  fond  of  iplemlor  and  show  :  as  ap- 
119  by  the  brilliaacy  of  their  Kiuipages,  the 
mber  of  their  attcDdaois,  the  tichiieis  of 
:ir  drest,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  titlrt. 
le  king,  it  is  said,  counts  a  hundred  persona 
th  the  title  of  prince,  and  still  a  greater 
mber  with  that  ef  duke,  among  bis  Bubjccii, 
few  of  these  have  estates  from  10  to  13,000/. 
eat;  a  considerable  number  have  fortiinesof 
lut  half  that  amount)  and  the  annual  revenue 
many  i)  under  2000A  The  inferior  oidera 
nobiuty  are  much  poorer ;  many  counis  and 
Kfuises  not  having  400/.  a  year  paternal 
ite;  many  still  less;  and  not  a  few  ci\joy 
:  title  without  any  esiate  whaiever.  A\- 
iiigh  the  churches  and  convents  of  Naples 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  at  Rome  in 
nt  of  architecture  and  in  paintings  j  yet 
y  surpBii  them  in  rich  jewels,  and  in  the 
intlly  of  silver  and  golden  CTuciRxes,  vessels, 
I  other  omanieius.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble 
thic  edifice,  in  which  arc  kept  the  head 
1  some  of  the  hloiid  of  St.  Januarius,  the 
elary  saint  of  Naples,  but  his  body  lies 
der  the  alur.  This  dried  blood  is  preserved 
two  sniatl  crystal  viaU,  and  on  some  es- 
Drdinary  occasions  is  with  great  solemnity 
lught  near  the  head  of  the  saint,  when  by  a 
ipoaed  miracle  it  liquefies,  and  thereby  is 
:med  tn  be  a  happy  preface;  but  if  the 
>od  retains  its  dryness  the  ptnple  are  struck 
th  terror.  Of  all  ihe  palaces,  that  of  the 
ig  is  not  only  the  most  magniticenl,  but  in 
.  b«st  style  of  archiieclutc.  The  harbour, 
lieh  is  spacious,  is  protected  by  a  mole,  two 
tics,  and  several  batteries ;  but  llie^e  coultl 
L  protect  (he  city  frotn  a  bombardment. 
le  bay  of  Naples  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
rid,  being  almost  cf  a  circular  figure,  30 
les  in  diametcrj  shutout  frDm  the  Mnli- 
raneaii  by  the  isbmd  of  Capri,  and  three 
■isof  itshertered  by  a  noble  circuit  of  woo<ls 
i  mountnir.s.  Naples  «as  taken  by  the 
cnch  in  1799,  and  retaken  bv  the  Austrians 
1  Hu'sians,  aided  by  a  British  Reel;  but  the 
tnch  shortly  afterward  regained  the  pos- 
(ion.  In  ie03  the  cii^  suflered  much 
naat  by  an  earthquake.  It  ts  tlO  miles  S.E. 
Home.  Lon.  U,  17  E-  Lat.  40. 50  N. 
Naplss-vellow,  called  also  Neapolitan 
th,  in  luliaa  Giallobw,  »aA  ta  Freitch 
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Jmune  de  Naflt;  is  a  beantifut  pigment,  e«n* 
ceruitig  which  we  have  much  inforinaliM 
from  the  indefatigable  Beckmann.  "Ithai 
(says  he)  the  appearance  of  an  earth,  is  of  a 
pale  orange-yellow  colour,  ponderoui,  granu- 
lated, exceeding  friable,  does  not  become  oioiil 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  when  applied  to 
the  tongue  seemi  to  adhere  to  it.  Wliui 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  remains  for  sooic 


boiled  with  water,  the  water,  at  least  some- 
times, is  observed  to  have  a  Mimewhat  saline 
taste.  It  does  not  efTervesce  with  atids,  bat 
is  in  part  dissolved  by  aqua  r^a  (niitomn- 

vapour,  is  difficult  to  be  fused,  and  by  tlial 
operation  undergoes  no  material  change,  avij 
that  its  colour  becomes  somewhat  reddei. 
When  fused  with  colourless  glass,  it  givis  ii  s 
milk- white  colour,  asureproof  that  it  contains 
no  iron  ;  and,  with  infiammable  gubstjiicci, 
there  is  obtained  from  it  a  regulus  which  hai 
the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  an- 

"  This  article  is  brought  from  Naples  fur 
the  must  part  in  the  forii)  of  an  earthy  ciu>l, 
about  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness,  and 
it  sometimes  retains  the  form  of  the  vetvl 
in  which  it  has  hardened.  It  can  be  procured 
also  as  a  fine  ponder,  as  the  colourmeo ketp it 
somelimes  ready  pounded  fur  use." 

About  the  nature  of  the  substance  called 
Naplfs-yellow  there  has  been  much  divtnily  of 
opinion.  Moit  of  those  who  hiie  wrillen 
about  it  consider  it  as  originating  from  fire, 
and  as  a  volcanic  production  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius or  Mount  JEtna  ;  others  have  pronounctd 
it  to  be  a  natural  ochre.  Guettard  ihooght  it 
rather  a  kind  of  bule ;  but  Pott  a|iprajch(d 
nearest  the  truth,  by  asserting  it  to  be  sn  arii- 
fici.il  preparation.  Fougeroux  is  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  having  proved  this,  and  of  having 
shewn  the  possibility  of  preparing  it.  Afcnrd- 
ing  to  his  experiments,  Naples- yet  low  will  h* 
obtained,  if  you  boil  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
hrst  over  a  slow  and  then  over  a  strong  "re,  a 
mixture  finely  pulvctis<d  of  twelve  parli  of 
pure  white  lead,  one  part  of  alum,  one  part  of 
sal  ammoniac,  and  thrte  parts  of  diaphorciie 
antimony  [white  oxyd  of  antimony  by  mire), 
liut  before  I'ongeroux,  who  may  have  obiainri 
an  account  of  the  process  during  hii  irsvcls 
through  Italy,  a  more  certain  process  was  pub- 
lishedin  the  year  1768  by  Giambaliista  Pi*- 
seri,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  painting  m 
earthenware.  The  arlicles  to  be  empiuj™. 
according  to  this  author,  are,  "  one  poond  of 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  lead,  one 
ilume  di  ftccia,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  cominorj  salt."  "  I  am  inclined  (!«y 
M.  Beckmann)  to  think  that  ihii  receipt  wai 
not  unknown  to  Fougeroux,  and  that  he  cou- 
lidered  alumcdi  feccia  to  be  alum.  Proio*"" 
Leonhardi,  a  man  of  very  sound  leaminj,  "^ 
translated  this  expression  by  the  word  aluni- 
I  will,  however,  (reely  confess,  that  I  coni'J^ 
alume  di  feccia  not  to  mcui  aliimt  bul  isl'  "^ 
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tartar,  or  potash,    ^neri  ny*,  thit  the  pie-  the   emperor    Marcui  Aureliui    wi 

portions  may  be  taiied  diScrent  wkyt;  ana  be  Some  Raman  inicriptions,  in  dilfeti 

^ves  six  other  leceipts.  in  whirh  he  do«  not  of  the  city,  «re  Blill  viiible  ;  and  tl 

aicntion  alomedi  Teccia,  hot  only  fcccia;  and  from    the   liver   Audc,  through   th« 


ihii  vwara  ccnainly  nieaos  weinhcftn  or  wine-  the  Mediterranean,  wa>  cut  by  the 

■tone    (tartar;.     PnifesKiT  Leonhardi   himself  Narhonne  ii  faniDiis  for  its   honey, 

feemi  to  confirm  ihit  opinion,  by  Mying,  that  cathedral  is  remarkable  (or  its  nuble  c 

Vairo,  piofeasor  of  chemistry  at  Naplri,  has  ii  five  milea  from  the  Medilctninean 

iTsmlated  "  the  ashea  of  wine  lees"  (ciaetes  K.  by  S.  of  Touloiue.     £.  Inn.  3  6. 

infectoiii)  by  the  words  alume  di  feccja.  43  1 1. 

NAPLESS,  a.  {from  nap.)  Wanting  napj         NARCISSA  LEUCOIUM.       S. 

thie^iure  (SAoiipeorr).  CoiUM. 

NAPULl  DI  .VIALVASIA,  a«a-porl  of       NARCISSUS,  in  fabolotis  history 

£atopcan  Torkev,  in  the  Motea,  capital  of  the  of  the  river  Cephls^us  and  Uriope  th 

iiiand   cf  Maliasia,     It  has  ■  line  harbour,  ter  of  Oceonus,  was  a  youth  of  great 

I'.eTcDdeil  by  a  good  citadel ;  and  a  Ions  wooden  Titesias  foretold  that  he  should  live  ti 

bridge,   which  joins  it  to  the  mainfaod.     It  himself.     He  despised  all  the  nympi 

£it(^   nanie    lu   that  excellent    wine,    called  country  ;  and  made  Kcho  languish  til 

Mjlnisey';  and   was  the    ancient  lipidaurua,  came  a  mere  sound,  by  refuting  ton 

fimed   for  the  temple  of  £sculapius.     ]t  is  passion  :  but  one  day  coming  weary 

seated  on  a  rock,  at  the  entrance  of  llie  Irny  of  tiKued  from  thcehace,  he  9top|ied  on  ' 

Napoli  de  Rnmonia,  38  miles  S  E.  of  Misitra.  oi  a  fountain  to  quench  his   thirst 

Lon.  32.  ba  E.     Uii.  36.  &3  N.  seeioK  his  own  form  in  the  water,  ht 

Nafoli  dk  Romania,  a  sea-port  of  £u-  so  in  love  with  the  shadow  image,  ilia 

ftifmn  Turkey,   in  the  Morea,  and  an  arch-  suished  till  he  died.     On  which  the  | 

Li^hnp'isee,  sealed  nn  apeninsida,  at  the  head  ing  moved  at  hisiJeatlj,  changed  him 

lT  a  bay  of  the  saate  name.     J  tit  inhabited  by  flower  which  bears  his  name. 
4J>>.0IM  Grevks,   betide  people  of  different  na-        N  AKClssus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

iionti  ind  lia$  a  large  harbour,  wiih  a  narrow  hexandria,  order  monr^ula.     Corol : 

eiilrxnce  defended  by  a  rilailel.    This  town  aix-petalled,  equal;  nectary  fminel-fo 

was  iitrn   by  the  'lurks  in   ITIS.     It  is  !0  leafed,  bearing  the  iictals;  stamens  w 

miict  S.S.W .  of  Corinth.     l..on.  i2.  44  E.  nectary:    stigma   thtee-clefi.      Twer 

Lit.  37. 44  N.  species,  all  European  plants,  and  thre 

N.^'PPINESS.  I.  (from  nappy.')  The  qua-  natives  of  our  own  country.     The  f 

liiv  of  having  a  nap.  are  those  chiefly  cultivated. 

NA'PPY.  a.  (from  nap.)  Kolhy;  spumy        1.  N.  pseutio 

{Giu).  dil. 

Nippy.  Tomentose.  Tomerlosus,  In  bo-        2.  N.  poetic  

tany,  covered  with  a  whitish  down,  or  with        3.  N,  biflurua.      Two-leatied  narc 

biirs  interwoven  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  pale  dafludil. 

At  the  leaves  ofcerastium  tomentotum,  tec,  4.  N.  briolor.     Two-colnnred  nar 

NA'PTAKING.   I.   (nop  and  lakt.)  Sur-        6.  N.  minor.     Least  dafiixlil. 
fri«e;  viiiirc  on  a  sudden  (Carno).  6,  N.  triandrus.    Rush-kavcd  nan 

NaPUS.  (n<7pu(,n«t;  from  nnpui ,  Rabb.}.  reflected  daflodil. 
Sipiis  »yUe»lrii,     Buiiias.      Wild  navew   or        7-  N.  orientalis,     Orienlnl  narciisu 
ripr.     Br»ssica  napus  of  Linnius.     The  seeds        8.  N.  bulbocodium.      ilnoji-pcltic 

Tieid  iipatt  exptr'sion  a  large  quanlity  of  oil,  cissus. 

ciUrd  rape  nil,  which  is  sometimes  ordered  in        Q.  N.  taietu.     Polyanthus  ti a reiss 
itimulaiinn liniments.    See BR<tssicA,  10.  N.  serotinus.      Late -floive ring 

NAR.  a  Ti'er  of  Umbtia,   whose  waters,  sua. 
bmmit  for  ihrir sulphureous  properties,  pais         II-  N.  odortis.     Sn-ci'l-scentei]  nai 
litiDugh  the  Uke  Velinus,  and  issuing  fmm         Ii.  N.  calathinus.   Cat jihine,  yell 

iliL'nce  wiili  great  rapidity  fait  into  the  Tiber,  cissus. 

N.ARBO,  a  town  of  Gaul,  foundel  by  the         13.  N.  jonquilla.     Common  jonqi 
(onjul  Maj«lus,    A.  U.  C.  634.      ll  became        Of  these  some  have  the  petal'  and  i 

the  capital  of  a  large  province  of  Gaul,  which  of  equal  length,  with  filiform  leaves. 

dbiaineil  the  name  of  Gallia  Narbonensls.  cond  tribe  have  the  petals  tvvicc  as  Ion 

NaRBONKNSIS   GALLIA,  one  of  the  nectary,  with  nodding  flowers.,  A  th 

four  |reai  divi&ious  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  was  the  petals  three  limes  as  long  at  the 

bounded  by  the  Alps,   the  Pyienean  moun-  the  apathes  few-flowered.      A  fourth  i 

iii\u.  Aqnitania,  Bclgicom,  and  the  Mediier-  tals  three  limes  as  long  as  the  nectary 


iny- flowered  spat  he. 
The  bastard 


N.\RBONNE,  an  ancient  citvof  France,        The  bastard  narcissus,  or  commor 

in  ih;  department  of  Aude  and  late  province  English  daflbdil,  grows  wild  in  onr  wc 

of  Laa^ardoc.    Before  the  revolution  of  I78()  under  our  hedges.     Common  as  it  is, 

it  "ai  au  archiepiscoual  tee.     In  the  lime  of  ei^ant  flower,  and  ihe  more  worthy  i 

ihv  Ramans  it  wai  the  capital  of  that  part  of  from  its  hardiness,  early  appearance,  i 

Giol  called  Gallia  Naiboncnsii;  and   here  culture  a*  a  double  flower. 


1 
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T^ie  Barc:5«r!9  poeticns  yieMs  many  TAiietict, 
fiinie  cu>  y<u  dowc4*s,  yellow-cupped  flowen, 
oxjii  jic-o  A'<:ri,  ine  pcuU  in  all  ot  them  being 
cnane  i^...  w  inc.  It  derives  iu  specific  name 
knm  iLi  t>t.*:n^  the  real  narcissus  of  the  Greek 
ana  E.jmd.i  poets,  and  deservedly  extolled  by 
tt.fii  iV>r  li  grrjt  beauty  and  fngrance. 

i  ic  lazet^.  .»f  polyanthus  datiixiil,  yields  also 
•  r^at  iL.  -It  iiuie  of  Tarieiies,  amounting  in  the 
D'Kch  ca*ji'  uiies  lo  upwards  of  a  hundred. 
T.iey  are  ail  beautiful  flowers,  and  afibrd  a 
cnaranr.^  i.p<.dnince,  whether  the  bonlen  of 
€o«rcr-inrv.e:.5,  or  in  glasses  of  water,  or 
•fiiaiut^nLai  pots  as  a  decoration  to  drawing 
worisn%. 

The  jonquil  exhibits,  in  like  manner,  a 
very  cotiMOcraijIe  varieiy,  and  in  ever)-  \ariety, 
•Q  account  of  its  viclicacy  of  shape,  softness  of 
coiocr,  aiul  swetfluess  of  scent,  is  among  the 
most  jgreeabie  of  the  flowers  presented  to  us  in 
the  Ten*al  uionihs. 

Must  of  these  may  be  propyl  gated  either  by 
offsets  or  bv  seeds.  If  i)fi'>eis,  such  as  have 
been  wiih  the  parent  root  three  years  in  the 
ground  should  be  chosen,  taken  ofl*in  August, 
acd  planted  at  ten  inches  distance.  The  inr- 
th».>'  by  seeds  is  iu  all  respects  preferable,  and  is 
in  gcuenl  such  as  must  be  used  for  all  the  nar- 
cisaus  knivis,  with  only  a  few  peculiaiities. 
The  seeti>  should  be  obtained  from  the  coun- 
tries in  which  this  plant  giows  uaiurallv,  aud 
such  icvds  should  ht  careiully  colU-cleil  from 
good  flowers.  They  nutst  be  sown  the  tin»t 
week  in  September,  in  boxes  of  a  light,  rich 
comport,  and  set  \>  here  tltey  cmu  have  free  air» 
atKi  the  morning  sun.  lii  winter  the  boxes 
should  be  reuiovnl  into  a  southern  aspect,  and 
towards  April  be  taken  back  into  their  tirsl 
place  again.  In  >priiig  the  youi^  plants  will 
appear,  and  they  must  Ik*  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  sometimt^  j^ftuly  watoicd.  Towarvis  au- 
tumn they  will  Uuie,  when  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  tht«  k  of  the  5amo  eo:n;HV<t  should  be 
sit\ed  over  them.  The  third  xe.^r  they  mu»t 
be  separatnl  from  the  earth  \u'  »ii\i:).<,  and 
planteilout  in  a  place  »heltervd  from  the  wm<U, 
and  not  ojhtu  to  the  full  5»un.  The  be^itming 
of  August  is  the  best  liiue  Cot  plAuiiiu;  iIh  in  ; 
the  betis  must  alter  this  l>c  kept  dear  fr\un 
wee<ls,  and  ti\e  weeks  »»ler  they  m\»st  ha\^  a 
frrskh  c\>veiing  of  an  inch  deep  of  the  sauie 
compiv^t.  In  thin  bed  they  wdl  flower*  and 
they  should  stau«l  at  a  foot  distance,  aivi  not 
be  taken  up  till  the  founh  vear^ 

Nakcissus  (Autuuinal).  See  A.^aryl- 

LIS. 

NAIK'OSIS,  (KarcvM!i»  f.  t««>«ric;  fr\>m 
Mi/«xk,  lo  siupel'yO  StuiKlactum,  ^tujKV, 
liuoihne<>. 

NAIU  tKl'lC.  a.  (>*,ii»A,  wanv^iyur,  Fr.) 
PrKiuci.^i;  tor^H>r,  or  siuj»<MaciMm» 

N  APxCoric  rKiNCii'LS  in  rtANTS,  It  has 
long  Uen  known  that  the  mi'kv  juices  winch 
•xuiie  from  certain  plants,  as  the  poppv«  leu 
tixre,  &c,  aiu)  the  infusions  of  oUier^,  lu^  the 

>ves  of  the  digitalis  purpurv^i,  have  the  pro* 

y  of  exciting  $le\*p,  or  if  taken  in  large 

'gh  doses,  of  inUucitig  a  ttata  itatuibliiig 
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apoplexy,  and  termioatiiig  in  death.  How 
far  these  plants  owe  these  pfopertics  to  ceruio 
common  principles  wbicn  they  possess  is  not 
known ;  tnough  it  is  ezceediogly  probable  ihit 
they  do.  But  as  a  peculiar  subsUnce  has  been 
detected  in  opium,  the  most  noted  of  the  naN 
couc  preparations,  which  possesses  narcotic 
properties  in  perfection,  wc  are  warranted,  till 
further  expenmenls  elucidate  the  subject,  tn 
consider  it  as  the  narcotic  principle,  or  at  least 
as  one  species  of  the  substauces  belonging  to 
this  genus.  « 

Onium  is  obtained  from  the  paparer  album, 
or  white  poppy,  a  |Jlant  which  is  culiiTated  ia 
great  abundance  in  India  and  the  East.  Th< 
poppies  are  planted  in  a  fertile  soil  and  well 
watered.  After  the  flowering  is  over,  and  ilw 
seed  capsules  have  attained  nearly  their  full  size, 
a  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  them  about 
sMn-M:t  lor  three  or  four  evenings  in  succesfion, 
From  these  incisions  there  flows  a  milky  jnice, 
w  hich  soon  concretes,  and  ia  scrape<l  off  the 
plant  and  wrought  into  cakes.  In  this  sUlc  it 
IS  brought  to  Europe. 

Opium  thus  prepared  is  a  tough  brown  sub- 
stance, has  ft  peculiar  smell,  and  a  nauscoui 
bitter  acrid  taste.  It  becomes  softer  when  held 
in  the  warm  hand,  sand  burns  very  readily  aud 
stronsly.  It  is  a  vtry  coin  pound  substance, 
contamln^  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, an  oil,  a  resinous  Iwxly,  an  extractive  mat. 
ter,  gluten,  mucilage,  &c.  besides  the  peculiar 
narcotic  principle,  to  which  probably  it  owes 
its  virtues  as  a  narcotic. 

Almost  all  the  medical  chemists  have  pi) b- 
li>hcd  anah-sc  i  of  opium.  To  theit  labours  in- 
deed we  arc  indebted  for  everv  thing  concern- 
in^;  it  at  present  known.  Newmann,  HoH- 
man,  Trulles,  Baum^,  .  ha%'e  distini^uished 
themselves  most;  and  more  lately  rcmar" 
have  been  nnlni^hed  on  it  by  Josse,  Bucholc, 
Prousi.  and  Dcrosne.  The  dissertation  of  the 
last  is  peculia.lv  valuable.  He  first  pointed 
out  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  narcotic 
principles  of  opiimi.  It  bad  indeed  bceo 
noticed  bv  mo<t  of  the  elder  chemists,  thougn 
they  had  form  1  erroneous  opinions  respecting 
its  'nature.  When  water  ts  digested  upon 
opium  a  c^msiderable  portion  of  it  is  dissol»€0, 
the  water  s^vikin^  up  several  of  its  constituents. 
^\  hen  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  coo- 
sisience  of  syrup,  a  griity  precipitate  begiM\<> 
apinrar,  which  Is  considerably  increased  by  di- 
luiiu*  the  liquiil  with  water.  U  consi'U 
cb'clUof  three  insredienU ;  namely,  resin, 
oxi^ceniievl  e\traciive.  and  the  f^^^^L}}^J' 
ci»tic  principle,  which  U  cr>'sulhzed  vvnea 
ahvhol  i>  ili^ested  on  this  precipiuic.  the  r«'" 
and  narcotic  substance  are  taken  "P»^°^Lg 
a\\gvn»«ed  extractive  remams  behind.  A 
narc\aic  jwincipW  falls  down  in  crystals  as 
Si>lutiou  cools,  suU  however  coloured  wii» 

'^'ti^t  it  may  be  obtained  tolerably  pure  W 
repeated  soluiioos  and  cryslallixaiions-    V 
I,  mcaivabie  of  dii*olving  the  whole  of  opium- 
What  lemains  behind  stiU  eontoins  a  coo^ 
lidcubk  pottuui  of  naxcotic  pnnciplc*   ^ 
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•kohol  H  digoted  OR  thii  re«diiuni  it  KCqairM 
I  deep  ml  coloar;  ind  lieposim  on  cooling 
CTjinilior  narcotic  principles,  coIoutkI  bjr  re- 
lic, which  may  be  purified  by  repealed  crya- 
ullialions.  The  iiaTcoEie  principle  obuinrd 
tnc[ilirr  of  these  methods  possesies  the  follow- 
ing pmpcrtin. 

I.  Iiicolaar  is  white.  It  cryitallixes  rrc- 
liKpUr  priims  tvith  rhomboidal  bases.  It 
hendlbcr  Uile  nor  smell. 

!.  Il  u  iiiioliihle  in  cold  water,  soluble  in 
lbal400  parti  of  boiling  water,  but  precipi- 
oios'iin  as  the  soliitton  cools.  The  sol u- 
Mt  in  boiling  water  does  not  affect  vegetable 

].  Il  il  soluble  in  94  parts  of  bailing  3lc»< 
Mud  100  parts  of  cold  alcohol.  When 
WBiimiml  with  the  solution,  the  narcotic 
fincipic  precipitates  in  tbe  state  of  a  white 
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mists  with  much  atteniion.    The  most 
matkable  arc  the  followizig  ; 

I.   The  lacluca  viro«a,   and  the  ^ailvg, 
gnrden  lettuce,  and   indeed   all  the  l.iciw 


yield  a 


e  of  0|)i 


possesses  the  same  prci)i«'rties.  Indeed 
Cnxeof  Philadelphia  ultirnn,  that  ai  g 
opium  may  be  nbinined  from  ihe  gxtdcn 
tuce  as  from  the  poppy.  The  milky  juic 
obtained  by  incistnns  at  the  time  when 
lettuce  i>  running  lo  seed.  The  resembia 
between  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  lact 
virosa  and  opiuai  is  striking. 

S.  The  leaves  of  the  atropa  lielladon 
deadly  ni^hlshade,  and  indeed  the  whole  pi: 
are  remarkably  narcotic ;  and  when  takei 
100  great  doses  produce  blindness,  convulsit 


anddi 


i-  Hot  SI 


T  dissokei  it,  but  lets  it  Tall  o 


i-  Wh°n  healed  in  a  spoon  i(  melts  like 
*^i.  When  distilled  il  froths  and  emiti 
*ciici3pi>an,  which  condense  into  a  yelli>w 
(il.  Some  water  and  carbonate  of  ainm')nia 
pulsu  tbe  receiver ;  and  at  last  carbonic 
''^Ifi,  ammonia,  and  catburetted  hydrogen 

pi.  w  fatoaaged,     "nicre  remains  a  bulky 

t«l,  rtiA yields  traces  of  pot-nsh.  The  oil 
ctiBMJ  btihis  process  is  viscid,  and  has  a 
FRulnniDniaiic  smell,  and  an  acrid  laste. 

"' liii  Tcry  soluble  in  all  acids.  Alkalies 
iWiiilown  froin  these  solutions  in  the  state 
''jRhiw  powder. 

!■  .\!b|jes  render  it  rather  more  soluble  in 
*""■  When  thev  are  saturated  with  acids, 
^'urcalic  principte  fills  down  in  the  state  of 
'•bile powder,  which  is  redissolved  by  ad- 
^'tstiMcessof  acid. 

'  Volatile  oils  while  hot  dissolve  it,  but 
(n  conDng  i),;y  let  it  fall  in  an  oleaginous 
fittil  fitjl,  but  graduallT  crystallizes. 

9^  When  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  be- 
^1  red  and  dissolies  ;  much  onalic  acid  is 
'"^A,  and  a  bitter  lubstatiCe  remains  be- 
tittj, 

10,  Wheo  potash  is  added  to  the  aqueoui 
Wmion  of  optam,  the  narcotic  principle  is 
'^^Ta  down :  but  it  retains  a  portion  of  the 

.11'  Its  solubilily  i 

"m   immediately  e: 

"^i  to  be  owing  to    the  presence 
^oltnlrKiive  matter,  both  of  which  render 
"nluhle. 

'I'  tiposMne*  the  prapcrliesofopiiim  in 
{™»ii.  IMrosne  tried  it  upon  several 
*o^nd  found  it  more  powerful  than  opium. 
^  ff**"  were  counteracted  by  causing 
^^lauli  to  swallow  vinegar.  This  sub- 
■w  1  known  lo  be  of  equal  service  in 
'"•attficling  the  effects  of  opium.  Dirosns 
"^ywi  ihit  die  efficacy  of  vinegar  may  be 
7^»(  to  ihe  radineis  with  which  it  dissolves 
^.MTcoiic  priaciple.  Many  other  snbitaocea 
i:^™^"P""''  (*"•«»  narcotic  virtues,  but 
"*^  ««T  hm  not  bt«i  «uaiiBed  by  cb*. 


3.  The  leaves  of  the  digitalis  purpurea 
fox-glove,  are  still  more  powerful,  if  pouil 
llley  lower  the  pulse  in  a  lemarkuble  degi 
and  like  several  other  very  poisonous  nai 
tics,  promote  ihe  discharfje  of  urine. 

4.  The  hyoscyamus  niger,  or  hen-baae. 

5.  Canium  mucutatum,  or  hemlock, 

6.  Datura  stramonium. 

7.  Ledum  palustte. 

To  these  may  perhaps  be  added  the  pru 
lauroccrasus,  and  the  leaves  of  nicoiUna  ti 
cum,  or  totacco.  The  list  indeed  might 
easily  increased:  almost  all  ihe  plants  belo 
ing  to  the  natural  order  of  the  lurida  possesi 
narcotic  prnperlies :  but  as  we  arc  conij>le 
ignorant  of  the  chemical  properties  of  ll 
plants,    it   is   unnecessary   lo   be   more   ] 

Narcotics,     (narcolira,    rnnftcameR 

from  iscun  to  siopery.)     See  Ahodvkbs. 

NAHD   (Celtic.)       See  Nardvi  c: 

TtCA. 

Nard    (Tndian).       See    Nardus 

DICA. 

NARDUS.  Malgrass.  In  botany,  a  ge 
of  the  class  iriandria,  order  monogynis.  Cal 
less ;  corol  a  two-valved  glume.  Three  i 
cies,  as  follows :   ' 

1.  N.  striata.  Spike  slender,  erect,  potnl 
one  way.     Common  to  our  heaths. 

2.  N.  arisuia.  Glumes  of  the  ci 
awned.  Florets  slightly  peduncled  in  -p: 
Indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe. 

3.  N.  ciliaris.  Spike  incurved,  ciliate 
the  edge.  Leaves  grassy,  flat ;  florets  on 
ouler  valve,  ovaie-oblong,  awtilets,  witi 
■hott  bristle  on  each  side. 

It  is  customary  under  this  article  lo  desc 
on  the  value  attached  to  the  nardns,  as  a  \ 
fnme,  by  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  ind 
by  all  the  oriental  countries  from  which  t 
undoubtedly  derived  it.  But  we  shall  fort 
all  such  discus^ons  till  we  learn  lo  a  certni 
what  is  the  plant  referred  to  under  this  ns 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poels  r  we  are  c 
fident  it  does  not  belong  lo  the  genus  bei 
us ;  and  sir  William  Jones  has  very  plausi 
attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  a  speciet 
Taltrian. 
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I                                ^  y  »«»TS-  ^Bs-iu, «»«;»; ;  firom  001^  Syr.)  brother  to  judge  Narcs,  was  born  at  Stanwtl 

S^'ifrri-:.  171*.     He  wat  one  of  the  choristers  of  \\ 

NciDi?  CELTIC*.     Spcaoehica.  Celtic  renal  cliaj«l,  and  in  1734  beoiiue  organm  ; 

oa^    ^  Virrjua  ceitica  of  Linoeus.      The  York.     In  1753  he  was  organist  and  compos 

ncto*  tr.3  ojDt,  a  nntlrcof  the  Alp«,  has  to  the  king,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Green,  ai 

•efn  rem  r  iicrioed  as  a  stomachic,  cirmina*  the  next  year  he  took   his  musical  decree 

trre,  a3ii  •:!(.."€ t!C.     At  prfseni  it  is  011  iy  used  Cambhtlge,  and  in  1 757  was  made  master  < 

in  u:.*  c -o-trv  in  the  iheriaca  an  i'Tr.IihriUate,  the  chifnsts,  whidi  he  resigned  in  1780  to  h 

j,^.^^  :•*  *rr^i  je  qualities  promise  some  con-  pupil  Dr.  Ayrton.     He  died  i7«3.     Hisi  worl 

aivrx^le  moitjioal  powers.     It  Ivas  a  mode-  are  much  admired,  especially  the  royal  paslon 

raieiT  strorvic  smell,  and  a  warm,  bittensh»  an  ode. 

■ii>.iCTid  tiisie.  NARIS  COMPRESSOR,  in  myology.  & 

Nakdl's   isdica.     Spica  lurdi.    Spica  Compressor  kakis. 

indfca.     Indijtn  nard,  orspike-naid.   The  root  NA'KRABLE.  a.  (from  narro,  Lat.)    C 

of  tbi}  plant,  amiropozon  nardus  of  Lini;eus,  pable  to  be  told  or  rebtod. 

isaninsredientin  the  mithridate  and  thenaca;  To  NA'RRATE.  v.  a.  {nawro,  Latin.)    1 

it  ii  modeiaiely  warm  and  pungent,  accompj-  relate ;  to  tell. 

Died  with  a  fiaTOur  not  disagreeable.    It  is  said  NARRATION,  s.  {narraiio,  Latin.)  Ai 

to  be  used  amongst  the  orientals  as  a  spice.  count ;  relation  ;  history  { Abbot), 

Nakdus  ru  stica.     An  old  name  of  the  N  A^R  R  .\TI  V  E.  a,  ( tiarrafij'  ue,  French 

anrabacca.     SccAsakum.  from  fion-o,  Latin.)     I.  Relaiiug;  gmng  a 

NAREA,  the  most  southerly  province  of  the  account  {^Ayiijfe).     2.  Storytelliug ;  aj>t  lo  u 

empire  of  Acn*<siiua;  a  kincdom  still  governed  late  tnings  }>ast  {Pope). 

by  Its  own  princes,  who  hare  the  tiiteof  Be-  Na'rrative.  1.    A  relation;  an  account 

neros.     Its  territory  was  formerly  more  esten*  asir>r\-  {Tc*ter), 

five  than  at  present,  the  Galla  having  almost  NA'UHaIIVELV.  ad.  (from  narrative 

quite  surrounded  it,  especially  on  the  south-  By  wavnj  rt-iation  {AyliJIt), 

east  and  north.    The  country  to  the  \ve>t  is  NARRATOR  j.  {nurrafeuTf  Ficnch.)    i 

the  most  unknown  part  of  Africa;  the  kir^-  teller;  a  rclatt-r  (/f  o//*). 

dom  itself  stands  like  a  fortiri«d  place  in  ttie  NA'RROW.  a,  (i.eafiu,  Saxon).     1.  ^^ 

■aiddle  of  a  plain,   being  an  hi^h  and  mouu-  broad  or  wuie  {S'^dk  inure).     C  Small ;  ol  i.< 

tainous  comitry,     A '«reat  many  risers,  rising  great   extent    {Brown).     3.  Co\etou^;  avaii 

ill  the  fourth  and  fifth  degree>  of  north  la  til  lule,  tious    {SidruL).      4.  Contracted;  uogcncroui 

spreadlhemselvesoverthelcxel  |v\riofiheco<m-  {Sprat).     5.   Near;   wiihiu  a  small  <ii?iJ>'«^< 

tiy,  aiMl  fill  it  with  marches  all  the  way  frv>in  iJL>rya.\  6- Close;  \igilan:;  aitenti*e(*l/«/^"«'' 

toloth  by  east  to  north,  or  north-west. — Thcyc  N  arrow-chfs  i  ed.      in   the  incoage,  a 

marshes  are  b-»unded  by  moiiMtoi:.s,  of -wruch  'horse  is  so  caileti,  whose  brca*i  is  so  narrovr 

those  nearest  the  mar>he<  arc  overgrown  wiih  (when  sianiiu.g  before  hinO  that  the  fore- Ugi 

coffiee^trees,  the  lar^^^est,  if  not  the  o.ily  ones,  gra.iually  extend  wider  in  pro}X)rtion^s  thr  e)i 

which  grow  in  this ci)untry.     ITie  kin»:Joui  of  accomp^mies  them  nearer  the  ground; so  that 

Narea  Proper  is  inle^ipersed  with  sauii,  un-  in  a  front  view,  t.:ey  be-ir  tiie  form  of  i**o  Itgi 

wholesome,  but  very  fertile  vallevs-  of  a  comn:on  coimiry  wa^Uii^g-^lool,  where  iw 

NARES.     (iionV,    a    nostril.)       In    ana-  Kg>  aie  in«>eite<I  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  woo< 

tomy*  the  nostrils.     The  rarity  of  the  nos-  ai  liic  iujj,  aitd  are  four  or  five  inclics  iuor( 

(                                triU  is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  is  sitiuied  in  %\iv].hat  the  tx^ttom.     Hordes  of  tln>  ('^' 

I                                under  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium  in  the  fcripiu'n    arc    invaruLIy  weak    before;   ani 

middle  of  the  face.     It  is  comjH^sed  of  four-  \vii»,»n  put  into  h^^rj  work,  or  severe  excruon, 

teen  bones*  yiz.  the  frontal,  t%vo  maxi'.Kiry,  iwo  aro  tiic  \cry  sou  of  which  so  many  upon  tn< 

nasal,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  $poni:> ,  tiie  r'^uJ*  are  &eca  in  a  chest-foundeieJ  slate.  Sf< 

sphenoid,  the  vomer,  the  ethmoid,  and  two  Chest  foi.*n'dered. 

palatine  bones,  which  form  several  enji:ience*  T*i  Na  ruow.  r.  a.     I.  To  diminish  wi!a 

and  cavities.     The  eminences  are  the  septum  re^jKci  1 1  hre^Jth  ^Ttmp.).   2.  To  contract  j  to 

nariuro,  the  ca\emo  us  substance  of  thee  th  I  no. d  in^pdir  tlif;::.i>   {^Lockt).     3.  To  couirjct  Jp 

bone,  called  the  superior  conchae,  and  the  in-  seniiment   ^A^O-    •*•  To  confine;  10  li|"i' 

fcrior  spongy  bone.<.  The  cavities  are  three  jviir  (/fu.-.^O.    5.  vln  fsrrierx-.)     A  horse  is  sani  w 

of  pituitary  sinujies,  nauiely,  the  fn>nial,  spnae-  ntrri.  «•  av/o:.  lie  d«>es  not  take  ground  ciiougn- 

noid  and  maxillary  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  NA'iUiOW  LY.    cJ.    (from    narroic)    ^' 


riosieum,  aiui  a  piiuiiary  nieuiuraiic  wi«<-«  a^-  Mtut  vo    i"  '       *^-  .-v**iiu\;u>i>  ,  »j/.'1"t.     . 

•retes  the  mucusof  thc'no'inils,    'lite  arieiics  NARRO\VNli>S.  *.  (from  narroic-)   j* 

of  this  caritv  arc  branches  of  the  internal  max-  Want  of  bre^Jih  or  widene.<»s  (-it/di.<<"0- ^  *♦ 

illary.     Tue  veins  empty  ihemselves  into  the  Wjni  of  extent,  or  comprehensii'o  (I^'^'O* 

internal  joi^ulars.    The  nerves  are  branches  of  3.  Confined  sUie;  contracted ness  (I>f;""^'% 

the  olfactory,  o(ii)tha)mic,  and  superior  max-  4,  Mea'i.ie*^ ;  jxnerty  {Sjulh),    5.  ^>^^*' 

illary.    The  use  of  the  nosuils  is  forsmelliug.  capjcliv  »  B'rrt.,t).                                      , 

r.-:..,  and  speech.  NARTHEi  lUM.      Unca-^hirc   :^^9^r 

Manxes),    doctor^ of  nuttsic^    and  la  botany,  «  genus  of  the  class  hesao^"'' 
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crier  mooogjnia.  Carol  tiK-pelalled,  ipr^- 
ing,  pcnsantati  filaments  Rlifonn,  bearded  ; 
capule  tuperior,  prismatic ;  leeda  appendaged 
each  side;  calf xtfM.    One  cpecicj,  indigenout 


.  liSS,  bv  ifie  Swedes  in  1591,  and  they  de- 
fcsicdlht  Muscovites  near  it  in  1700;  but  it 
VK  reiakrn  bv  the  Russians  in  1704  by  itorm, 
idJ  ihe  inhabitant)  senl  to  Aalncan,  It  is 
taui  aa  the  river  Narva,  gs  miles  S.W.  of 
Wibofp,  and  178  N.E.  of  Rigs.  Lon.  eg,  0 
E   L«.  ag.  8  N. 

SARVAL,  in  mMliology.     See  Cete. 

NAS.  {from  ne  hat,  or  kai  not.)  Spmter. 

NASAL,  a.  (naiui,  Latin.)  Belonging  to 
lhtni»e(S*ory). 

XaSALIS,  inmyologj'.  See  Compressor 

NASEBY,  a  Tillage  in  North amptonih ire. 

&acvi  lor  the  decisive  rictory  gained  by  tlie 
'  itanr  of  ilie  parliament  over  that  of  Charlei 
I   1..  \n  1M5.     li  is  12  miles  N.  of  Northamp- 

N.UHVILLE,  a  town  of  the  state  ofTen- 
ta»tt,Mpital  of  the  district  of  Mero,  seated 
MCimbtriand  river,  l60  milL-s  E.  of  Knox- 
"llt   Lm.,87.  SOW.     Lai.3tf.  eN. 

^AiH  (Richard),  an  exiraordina™  cliarac- 
ifT,  bwnin  Gtamorganihirc,  1764.  FromCar- 
miilicn  icho'tl  lie  went  10  Jesus  college,  Ox- 
^iJ,  whne  he  became  known  more  for  his 
benfplrainrc  thjn  for  hi)  application.  He 
(nirnd  the  army,  arid  obtained  a  pair  of  co- 
^""n;  hui  toon  relinquished  this  for  3  town' 
'fs.ind  the  law  at  the  Temple.  Adniireilas  a 
.•"III  companion,  he  became  the  arbiter  ele- 
P-iiliiuni  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  when 
'it  Middle  Temple,  according  to  custom,  ex- 
Hwt  an  entertainment  for  king  William, 
S»h  msnMeil  the  ceremony  so  well,  that  the 
Bi'njrch  ottered  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
•brh  he  declined.  In  1704  Nash  went  to 
Euii.  and  being  elected  master  of  ceremonies, 
^  won  made  that  city  the  resort  of  the  gay, 
**fijhionable,  and  the  opulent.  The  greatest 
■QiUritv  was  made  10  prevail  in  the  public 
"^M,  and  Bath,  lately  known  to  few,  became 
("  nntre  of  attractinn  for  persons  in  the 
f'r.ttnnkof  life.  Nash  supported  his  e\- 
^ra  chiefly  from  the  gaming  table;  but 
•i:ii  Aii  vicious  propen-iiy,  he  was  humane, 
pnctnas,  and  charitabJe,  and  though  ]>er)c- 
tniBl  by  creditors,  he  has  often  bestowed  on 
i^'cniiDgs  of  indigence  what  was  due  ftom 
•"in  to  [-atient  indu^ry.  Flattered  with  the 
'''Xllalion  of  the  kin;;  of  Bath,  and  called  bean 
^I'h,  heeontinoid  his  career  of  genteel,  or, 
"UsIuiiM  rather  be  termed,  profligate  diiii- 

Eion,  though  his  income  was  precarious,  and 
nNUTces  depended  an  chance.  In  the 
I  itline  of  life  he  became  very  poor,  and  the 
P'^'nu,  formerly  received  from  the  partiality 
"f4e  great,  were  all  disposed  of  to  support 
"11  ntossiiin.  His  last  momeaU  brought 
"ithtbtn,  Muoight  be  espected,  uDpl«ating 
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reflections,  and  he  expired  in  great  a 
mind,  1761,  aged  87-     As  he  had  c 

to  the  celebrily  of  Bath,  and  pioi 
building  of  an  Viospital,  the  people  1 
shewed  due  respect  to  hia  remains 
■Irikingletier  written  in  this  celebra 
order  to  convince  him  that  he  had  a  a 


NAst  ossA.  (naiur.)  Thetwoai 
of  the  nose  that  are  so  termed  form 
of  the  nose.  In  figure  they  are  qui 
and  oblong. 

NA'SICORNOUS.  a.  (naiut  ai 
Having  the  horn  on  ihe  nose  {Brow 

Nassau,  a  coumy  of  German 
circle  of  Upper  Rhine  {  bounded  d 
by  Westphalia,  on  the  E.  bj  the 
Solmes,  on  the  S.  by  the  territory  1 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  electorate  1 
It  is  very  fertile,  and  contains  mint 
copper,  and  lead. 

IVASSAt;,  a  town  of  Germany, 
a  county  of  the  same  name,  the  housi 
sovereign  is  divided  into  several  brai 
is  sealed  on  the  river  Lahn,  If  mil 
Coblenlz.     Lon.  7-  4!  E.     Lat.  50. 

NASSAUVIA,  in  botany,  a  ger 
class  sjngenesia,  order  polygamia 
Flowers  clustered  into  a  head,  m 
intervening  scales;  calyx  four  or  five 
double;  trie  outer  ihree-lcaved,  il 
leaved ;  florets  tubular,  lomewhat  li 
all  hermaphrAdite ;  receptacle  nak 
crowned  wiili  fuor  or  five  deciduoti 
One  species,  a  native  of  Magdlan 
stem  ascending,  clothed  with  imbtic. 

NA-STILY.  ai.  (fromn-./y).  1 
filthily;  nauseously  (Baron).     S.C 

NA'STINESS.  f.  (from  natly.) 
filth  (Havward).  Z-Obscenity;  g 
ideas  {Smlh). 

NASTtRTIUM.  SccNastur 
DicuMandTitAPaottJM. 

Na! 


I,  quod  naium  tarquenl,  becausi 
when  bruising  irritates  the  nose), 
cresse.  This  indizenous  plant,  si 
□astnrtiumofLinniEus.sisymbrium  s 
clinatis,  foliis  piniiatis,  foliolis  si; 
class  tetrad vnamia,  order  siliquoi 
plentifully  in  brooks  and  stigtiati 
The  leaves  have  a  moderate  pane 
emit  a  quick  penetrating  smeO,  hi 
inuatard-seed,  but  much  weaker, 
cresses  obtain  a  place  in  the  matci 
for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities,  w 
been  long  very  generally  acknowledg 
sicians.  I^ie  most  pleasant  way  ol 
tering  them  is  in  form  of  salad.     S< 

BKIL'M. 

NAITirRTIUM    UORTEHIB. 
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NAT  NAT 

Thii    pUr.l  is   ibe   >' .ir.-zz    n-J-mn.    f.--^  ?"-'Z           -^       it^  C-iirTS.*    Ir  ntnii 

bus  tcira-t^aax**  i   i.  -»   s    rj:*i.  ♦»  as-;-. -.^-«  hl    •-  .     .  •.-  --:_       .  «  .,m  iicvi  :  i««ti 

of    LlU.X.^       i:     ►*  ^jcrw^  »i>-ll.  a«r»  -*,  i:ia4  '^at^i.     l    ..tr   L— »   .;^.-.:aL    at^i      -^y^  y  ,.*  j^t 

stiQiiiijv.  z  \-'*^  •-^^'f  '-^A*^  '*  ^^-ta  aa  AJL  Ai  .—  wxl..  1  i  -i..  ■«  >>  1CE2K  h  £^«  «La:&*c  :«  in 
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HAT  MAT 

V«-fs6it  YARTARUATaH.     S(l  ^umI-  vsatWj  will   under  the  name  of  Ixi 

ltn«i«.      Sal   poljrhrutum  .Seigiieiti.     Alkali  kelt).    The  chief  plaob  of  ihjidi^rip: 

Ciioerale  tirtirinitini.    Thia  prepatitioa  is  ■  the  (bltovring: 

cniobination  of  the  acid  cf  tnrtir  with  Mila,  Salsoln  niivn,  Lin.  Salmla  •onda.  I 

ind  called  in  die  ikw  chemical  iintnenelaturtf  Kali  hi^nieiiln  Mlptnum  innuum  fci 

iinrii   sole      It   pnneises  mildly  cathailic,  breTil>u9.     Kalid'Alicante.      It  growi 

diuretic,  and  (ieobstructit  vimien  and  isadnii'  da-^ilyon  that  part  of  the  Spanish  eoait 

n-f-crrd  in  ihe  Hoie  of  from  hslf  an  ounce  in  is  washed  bj  the  Mcdiianancan  eta. 

a-i  nunce  «  a  cathanie,  and  in  the  <lo>e  nf  species  is  dtseiredl^  Rrst  enumerateti 

fm^Ti   twenty   to  thirty  grains    in  abdominal  feasor  Mufray,  as  it  mppliei  all  the  bi 

p'-ii,Koi)i;i,and  lorpidiij  of  the  kidneys.  consumed  in  Europe,  which  by  us  i 

SaTKOW  viTHiOLATVM.  Altah  minerale  Spanish  or  Alicaol  soila,  and  by  the  t 

cimolatum.  Sal  initabile  aeu  cathariicus  Glau-  n^erchants  hurilla  de  Ahcante. 

heri.  Gljuber's  salt.   This  preparation  being  a  Salsola  aoda,  Lin-     Kali   majtis  co 

utphat  of  the  mineral  alkali  it  lermtd  sdpha*  semine.     Lc   salicor.      This   species, 

m^  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature.     It  gr»w«  on  the  French  Mediterranean  c 

pnawHes  cathartic  and  diuretic  (funlilies,  and  it  much  used  in  Languedoe  for  the  prep 

m  high  esteem  as  a  mild  cathartic.    It  is  found  of  this  salt,  which  is  tiaually  expotted  t 

m  tiae  mineral  kin^om  fornicd  by  nature,  but  and  Italv^ 

diit  which  is  used  medicinally rspreparedbyart.  Salaofa  tragiig,  Lin.  afTotda  anordina 

iVATRUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  the  of  soda,   with  which  the  French  ftei 

tUnsjIts:  df  a  caustic  lasie,  effervescing  with  mis  that  made  in  Languedoc.     This 

•ods,  with  oil   forming  soap,  changinL;  blue  ration  is  also  practiied  by  the  Siciliar 

tefictable  juices  ereen,   rendering  Ojciti  solu'  distinguish  the  plant  by  the  terni  salva 

tionioTcanh*  and  luetals  turlnd.-   Four  ipe-  Salicotniaherbaeea,  Lin.  iscommon 

c'n.  matshes,  and  on  (he  tea  shote,  all  o* 

I.  N.  arttiqaarum.     Oriental  alkali.     Mi-  rojie.  Li nnsus  prefers  the  soda  oblaiuc 

Txral   alkali.     Soda.      Natron.      Inodorous,  this  plant  to  thatof  all  theothem;  but 

dry,  nriTly  pnl-e.     Found  in  China,  Bengal,  the  quantity  of  fossil  alkali  which  it  j 

hrsia,  Sjria,  £gypt.  South  America,  Den-  veiy  considerable,   as  a  sreat  piirtion  i 

mark,  SviiserlamI,  and  Hungary,  generally  united  with  miiriatic  acid,  it  is  mixo 

during;  the  apring  and  smntnef  in  a  slate  of  much  common  salt. 

wbitiih  effloiescent  powder,  and  most  usually  Salicoriiin  arabica,   Lin.     Metembr^ 

ombiiwd   with  a  areater  or  less  |iortion  of  tntim  nodislorum,  Lin.     Planiago  scji 


nnh,  aMnnioit  salt,  acid   and  various  sub-     Lin.     All  these,  according  lo  Alpinu- 
Anccs;  totally  soluhte  in  water,   and  after    this  alkali.     It  has  also  been  pi 
eiipnTaiion  running  into  foiir-sidiTj  prism.iiie    several  of  the  fuci,  espociatif  F. 


Hit  notnLs.  which  on  expoaiire  luthc  air  soon  Various  other  majiiw  plants  might  al*o 

OBwIder   into  a  snowy   impaljiable   powder ;  ticed  as  yielding  borHU  or  soda  by  ei 

«iih  quick-lime  and  oil  forming  soap,  and  tion;  but  tlie  principal  are  confined 

■ith  silica  glass;  easily  mttting  in  the  fire.  genus  saltnla,  and  that  of  salicornia. 

°.  N.  aodulare.     Acidulated  mineral  alka-  aalsola  kali,  on  tlic  aulhotitv  of  Rauv 

H.    [nndorous,  dissolved  in  water.     Found  in  the  speciei  from  which  the  aalt  is  usui 

*irm  and  aeidulout  baths  of  Seiner  and  va-  lainc<l  in  eastern  conntriea. 
nooi  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  lakes  be-         It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  diflerm 

iwttn  Al«>andria  and  Roseita.  of  soda  which  are  brought  (o  Europe* 

3.  M.  omrorum.    Aphronite.     Calcareotis  kets  have  not    been    stiflicicntly  anal 

"  "       Inodoroui,  mixed  with  carhnnet  of  enable  us.  to  ascertain  with  tolerable  o 


liaie.     Found  in  old  walls  cemented  by  lime,  the   respective  value   of   each;    .    _ 

m!  Ktmettmr*  in  marble  rocks,  efflorescing  while  ilie   practice  of  adidtctatina   tl 

bit  fnnt,  and  is  not  totally  soluble  in  water.  continues,  any  atlcmptsof  this  kind  an 

+.  M.    Tolaiile.      VoUlkali.      Volatile  aU  tu  pnive  rtuitless.      The  best  informal 

ksii.     Fetid  aphronite.     Halinitron.     Fetid,  this  subject  is  to  he  had  from  Jussica, . 

niiied    wrth  earths  and  other  salts.     Found  relic.  Cadet,  BorUre,  and  Seatini.      I 

in  viriotM  aoiis,  in  chalfc,  swinitone,  argils,  places  where  the  ureparaiion  of  soda  t 

andoftea  in  thenatronof  oldwalli:  its  odour  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  ai 

■rqcinatisg  in  the  ammonia  of  decayed  living  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  seeds  of  i 

bodiei.  tola  are  regularly  sown  in  *  pmner  »i 

NiUon.  or  soda,  is  also  seerrted  *ery  largely  nearthesea,  which  usually ihoot  above 

bi  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  consliluiei  a  part  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.     About  tl 

af  ilcnost  all  the  Mcerned  fluids  of  the  body,  the  seeds  become  ripe  the  ^lanu  are  on 

B  ihe    tears,  urine,   malter  of  perspiration,  by  the  ro.>tB,  and  exposed  m  a  suitabi 

bronchial  mueo*,  &c.  to  dry,  where  their  seeds  are  collecte 

It  is  also  secreted  very  largeW  by  an  exten-  being  done,  the  plants  are  tied  i^  in  b 

vie  fsoiity  of  plann,  whose  salts  obtained  by  and  liurned  in  an  oven  constructed 

bumingconstitute,  in  a  pureor  iinpiire  state,  purpose,  nhcre  the  aihes  are  then  w I 

«  very  oonsidcrable  uttci«  of  Iranic,  Mid  ia  continually  stitied  with  long  poles.    ' 
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fine  matter,  on  becoming  cold,  forms  a  hard  medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  repntidoo  ii 
solid  mass,  which  is  afterwards  broken  in  jaundice,  since  it  is  now  known,  that  gall- 
pieces  of  a  convenient  size  for  exportation,  stones  have  been  found  in  many  after  deait^ 

The  Spanish  soda,  of  the  best  sort,  is  in  who  had  been  daily  taking  soap  (or  sereni 
dark-coloured  masses,  of  a  blueish  tinge,  very  months,  and  e%'eu  years.  Of  its  good  effecu 
ponderous,  sonorous,  dry  to  the  touch,  and  in  urinary  calculous  affections  we  huve  tb: 
externally  abounding  with  small  cavities^  testimonies  of  several,  especially  whfn  dis- 
wiihout  any  offensive  smell,  and  very  salt  to  solved  in  lime  water,  by  which  its  cfiiocy  b 
the  taste  ;  if  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  under-  considerably  increased  ;  for  it  thus  become  a 
goes  a  degree  of  s)jontdneous  calcination.  The  powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  which  an  inzN 
best  French  soila  is  also  dry,  sonorous,  brittle,  nious  modern  author  supposes  to  be  the  clucf 
and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to  agent  in  the  formation  of  calculi;  it  is  how- 
black.  The  soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  ever  only  in  the  incipient  state  of  thedi^M 
stones,  which  gives  out  a  fetid  fmell  on  solu-  '  that  these  remedies  promise  effecmal  bcnef.i, 
lion,  and  is  white,  soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of  though  they  generally  abate  the  more  vioiem 
the  worst  kind.  The  method  of  purifying  symptoms  where  they  cannot  remmc  the 
this  salt  is  directed  in  the  London  pharma-  cause.  With  Boerhaave  soap  was  a  gencnl 
coposia,  under  the  article  of  natron  praepa-  medicine;  for  .as  he  attributed  most  coo- 
ratum,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  plaints  to  viscidity  of  the  fluids,  he  and  most  cC 
under  that  of  sal  alkaliau^  fixus  fossilis  puriB-  the  Boerhaavian  school  prescribed  it,  in  co.> 
catus.  The  pure  crystals,  thus  formed  of  All-  junction  with  different  resinous  and  other 
cant  barilla,  are  colourless,  transparent,  la-  substances,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  ranom 
mellated,  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  and  one  visceral  complaints.  Soap  is  also  extenui); 
hundred  parts  are  found  to  contain  twenty  of  employed  as  a  resolvent,  and  gives  name  tof<« 
alkali,  sixteen  of  aerial  acid,  and  sixty- four  of  veral  officinal  prepantions. 
water;  but  upon  keeping  the  crystals  for  a  NATTAM,  a  town  and  fortress  of  lhfp^ 
length  of  time,  if  the  air  be  not  excluded,  the  ninsula  of  Hindustan,  in  the  country  of  M^ 
water  evaporates,  and  they  assume  the  form  of  dura,  )  8  miles  N.  of  Madura,  and  45  S.S.W. 
a  white  powder.  According  to  Inslin,  one  of  Trichinopoly.  Lon.  78.  18  £.  Lat  10. 
ounce  of  water  at  the  temperature  62  of  Fahr.  10  N. 

dissolves  five  drams  and  fifteen  grains  of  the  NATTIER   (John   Mark  le),  a  Fmeh 

crystals.  The  same  author  also  found  that  this  painter.     His  designs  for  the  Luxemborjr  sil* 

salt,  though  not  so  long  as  the  vegetable  alkali-  lery  have  been  engraved  and  printed,  folio, 

natron,  has  been  thought  useful  in  scrophu-  J 7 10.     He  was  professor  in  the  $ctdemyof 

lous  disorders,  but  it  is  seldom  given  in  its  painting,  and  was  patronized  bjr  Lewis,  oat 

simple  state.  ne  declined  the  liberal  in%'iutions  of  the  tux 

Soda,  or  the  mineral  alkali  as  it  is  termed,  is  Peter  to  settle  in  Russia.     He  died  \7^. 
in  common  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  NATURAL,  a.   {naturel,  French.)    I. 
and  soap;  and  as  the  latter  is  an  article  of  the  Produced  or  eltected  by  nature  {fTilkm)   i* 
materia  medica,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  Illegitimate ;   not  legal    (TVmp/r).     3.  Be- 
its medicinal  effects  in  this  place.  stowed  by  nature;  nor  acquired  iSictp).  4. 

All  the  soaps,  of  which  there  are  various  Not  forced;  not  farfetched;  dictated  bv ot* 
kinds,  are  Composed  of  expressed  vegetable  ture  {fFoiion)»     5.  Consonant  to  oaturil  no- 
oils,  or  animal    fats,    united    with  alkaline  ti6ns  {Locke),      6.  Tender;   affectionate  bf 
lixivia.    The  sapo  ex  oleo  olivae  et  natro  con-  nature  (Shakspeare).    7.  Unaffected ;  accord- 
fectus  of  the  Ix>ndon  pharmacopoeia,  or  the  ing  to  truth  and  reality  {Addiscn).    8.  Op- 
sapo  albus  crispanus  of  the  Edinburgh  phar-  poned  to  violent :  as,  a  natural  death. 
macopaia  (white  Spanish  soap),  being  made  Natural  actions.   Natural  functi'^-<- 
of  the  finer  kinds  of^ olive  oil,  is  the  best,  and  Those  actions  by  which  the  body  b  pte«r>ct!, 
therefore  preferred  for  internal  use.   Soap  was  as  hunger,  thirst,  &c.    See  Fukctiok. 
im))erfectly  known  to  the  ancients.      Ft  is  Natural   character  of  vegetable). 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  made  of  fat  and  ashes.  That  which  delivers  all  possible  certain  citsnc- 
and  as  an  invention  of  the  Gauls.     Aretacus  teristic  marks  of  the  fructification :  ao<i  noij 
and  others  inform  us,  that  the  Greeks  obtained  therefore  be  used  under  any  system  or  arrange 
their  knowledge  of  its  medical  use  from  the  ment.     Such  characters  are  given  by  LioQ«a> 
Romans.     Its  virtues,  according  to  Bergius,  in  his  Genera  Plantaram ;  from  the  number, 
are  detergent,  resolvent,  and  aperient,  and  its  figure,  situation>  and  proportion  of  the  parts  i 
use  recommended  in  jaundices,  ^ut,  caicu-  rejecting  taste,  smell,  colour  and  size. 
lous  complaints,  and  in  obstructions  of  the  Natural  class.    An  assemblage  of  9^ 
viscera.    The  efficacy  of  soap,  in  the  first  of  veral  genuses  of  plants,  agreeing  in  their  parts 
these  diseases,  was  experienced  by  Sylvius,  of  fructification,  general  appearance,  and  qu** 
and  since  reoommcndea  vc^ry  generally  oy  va-  lities.     We  have  instances  of  such  in  the 
rious  authors  who  have  written  on  this  com-  umbellatsp,  verticillatse,siliqiios»,lcguauaou. 
plaint ;  and  it  has  also  been  thought  of  use  in  composite,  gramina,  &c. 
Mipplying  the  place  of  bile  in  the  primae  vias.  Natural  history.     The  htstwr  of 
Ihe  utility  of  tins  medicine  m  ictencal  cases  the  natural  prvdocta  of  the  earth.  whetiKT  an 
^/V"    ,"*^°  ^?15^y  "®°"  »**  supposed  power  ncnJi,  vegetables,  or  animals:  and  besrio?  ^ 
of  dissolving  biliary  concretions  ^   bat  this  same  relation  to  naturalphilMophy  as  pbyvo:j.7 
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doe§  b  physics.  It  has  obviously  therefore  a  near 
approach  to  various  other  studies*  as  for  instance, 
Urosc  of  oryctology,  chemistry,  comparative  ana- 
t«B]r,  zdonooiy,  husbandry,  and  gardening;  and^ 
bat  that  it  would  tend  to  place  the  term  in  a 
diSm-at  sense  from  that  in  which  it  has  of  late 
yetnbeea  regarded,  it  micrht  correctly  enough  be 
cecteapUted  as  that  peculiar  genus  of  science  of 
vhlch  ill  the  preceding  are  only  species. 

Natural  history  is   a  science  both  useful  and 
ntertiioing:  a$  it  comprehends  aBimals,  vegeta- 
o^iod  fussils ;  air,  earth,  and  sea,  with  all  their 
•oazbitiots  and  productions ;  it  may  be  said  to 
iStiKJe  the  knowledge  of  all  nature,  and  to  pre- 
Kut  an  inexhaustible   fund    of  inquiry  and   of 
tC'asfment.    It  is  intimately  connected  with  all 
fe  other  sciences ;  and  with  all  the  arts,  from 
t^iiaiplest  and  rudest,  to  the  most  complicated 
^  the  jDOst  elegant*      While  we  look  around  us, 
V(  cannot  avoid  becoming  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ed viiii  the  maoneni  of  animals,  the  ceconomy  of 
n^Ubks,  and  the  general  appearances  of  nature. 
Fr^ao  acquaintance  with  these  many  advantage^ 
^n  lirr^y  accrued  to  man;  and  from  a  more 
aiisate  knowledge  of  them,  many  more  may  still 
^  deriTed.    The  comfort  and  happiness  of  all 
rub  may,  jn  s  >me  dagree,  *be  said  to  depend  on 
t^bniedge  of  natural  history.     The  husband- 
»t  fetds  to  know  ihe  characters  of  the  tame 
iEiffl^ihich  he  employs;  what  advantages  are 
'«l«derTted  from  them;  whether  there  are  others 
^'ccldioit  his  purpose  better;  where  they  are 
^oierjund;  how  they  may  be  procured,  and 
^f  supported  i  the  qualities  of  the  soil  which  he 
(^itirattf,  and  the  means  of  managing  and  of  im- 
I^^ingit;  the  nature  of  the  grain  which  he  raises, 
^^^bether  he  might  not,  with  advantage,  substi* 
^^'  a  different  species  for  that  in  comm'  n  use. 
-^'^  lb«  meanest  mechanic  must  have  a  pretty 
Jcarati;  knowledge  of  many  of  the  qualities  of 
tt-^aatural  objects  with  which  his  craft  is  con- 
*^H.  The  fine  arts,  though  usually  considered 
^  tl/e  peculiar  province  of  imaginatiou,  depend 
Ptt%upon  natural  history.     Both  in  music  and 
^otDg,  the  study  of  nature  alone  can  ensure 
^^«».    In  the  writings  of  the  poets,  images  are 
P^^aally  introduced  from  external  nature;  and 
^-^dnsa.«  frequently  made  to  the  manners  and 
^'my  of  tke  animal  tribes.  Many  of  the  trans- 
f^fons,  celebrated  by  Ovid,  are  founded  on 
^«>  in  the  natural  history  of  animals  and  plants ; 
^^^  Lucretius  and  Virgil  are  very  minute  in  de» 
^<«>ingthe  habits  of  various  tame  animals,  and 
^^^1  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom :  nor  are 
^parts  the  least  valuable  of  their  writings.  As 
^rn  poeti  have  not  the  same  machinery  of 
t*it  aod  goddesses,  nymphs,  fawns,  and  sntyrs, 
*3>cb  were  so  ser\'iceablc  to  the  heathen  poets; 
^  ^"•'ycannat  employ  elves,  witches,  ghosts,  or 
*  Wanders  of  enchantment,  with  so  much  ad- 
lU^  *'  ^^^  writers  of  the  old  romance ;  let 
/^  be  more    industrious    in    studying    the 
';^ '^f  Mature:  these  are  so  endlessly  diver- 
Jl^.  that  they  must  always  continue  to  afford 
jwnttance  of  the  richest  materials  for  the  poet's 
'r^aaterials,  which  have  this  advantage  over 
^K^ry  and  fiction,  that  they  are  durable  as  the 
^»n>taiion  of  things.    By  attending  to  this  prin- 
P>«i  Thomson,  while  he  led  the  way  to  others, 
ifflto'^^K*^  for  himself  a  distinguished  place 

^%  tbjse  rhose  names  are  immortal. 
^fom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  actincf  upon 
.        scs;  from  the  presence  of  surrounding  ob- 
»  fom  iht  necesiity  of  deriving  from  thtm 


food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  natural  history  must 
have  been  a  study  of  the  first  importance  to  man, 
and  attended  to  from  the  earliest  periods  of  sopifty. 
Before  the  invention  of  lett(>rs,  however,  the  ob- 
servations and  the  discoveries  of  individuals  were 
neither  likely  to  be  communicated  to  those  at  a 
distance,  nor  reconled  for  the  information  of  those 
that  should  come  after.  In  a  more  polished  state 
of  society  the  case  is  widely  different :  and  hence 
we  find  Alexander  the  Great  decreeing  a  coUeo- 
tiou  of  animals  for  the  examiuation  of  Aristotle; 
and  wild  beasts,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
produced  and  exhibited  in  the  amphitheatres  at 
Rome.  Yet  Aristotle  is  almost  the  only  ancient 
writer  on  zooloj^y  that  merits  attention:  for  even 
Pliny  and  ^han,  with  this  great  example  before 
their  eyes,  offer  us  notliinif  but  crude  codectiona, 
discriminated  with  little  ta^^te  or  judgment,  truth 
and  falsehood  being  blended  in  one  common  mass: 
and  fur  many  succeeding  year-,  from  variouf 
causes,  all  Europe  is  well  known  to  have  been  im- 
mersed in  ignorance  and  credulity. 

Though  natural  history  was  not  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite studies  of  the  revivers  of  literatura;  yet. 
the  scholars  of  that  period  displayed  a  degree  of 
industry,  which,  to  many  of  the  triflers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  may  appear  incredible.  Th'-  voluminous 
labours  of  Gesnerand  Aldrovandos  are  illustrious 
instances.  These  are  rude  quarries  from  which 
some  valuable  materials  may  be  dug  by  sucb  as 
will  undergo  the  fatigue,  and  possrss  the  jodgment 
necessary  to  turn  them  to  a  good  account. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  tht;  science 
began  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  '  Among 
our  countrymen,  Ray,  Woodward,  Collinsou,  and 
Kdwards,  prosecuted  its  study  with  singular  suc- 
cess, and  have  been  followed  in  the  sam<*  track  by 
many  others,  scarcely  iuferior  in  industry  or  abilii- 
ties;  none  of  whom  however  are  more  untitled  to 
praise  than  the  indefatigable  Pennant.  But  to  the 
celebrated  I.iuneus  is  justly  attributed  tlic  honour 
of  having  first  formed  natural  history  into  a  ays* 
tjem:  and  he  may  hence  perhaps  be  reckoned  its 
greatest  benefactor.  The  eloqueut  Buffon,  by  so 
ht^ipily  uniting  extensive  knowledge,  ingenuity, 
and  elegance,  hath  also  contributed,  in  a  signal 
manaer,  to  diffuse,  among  all  the  various  ranks 
of  society,  an  ardent  desire  to  obtain  a  more  iuti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  same  study :  and  bit 
'  attempts  have  been  ably  seconded  by  those  of 
Wildenow,  Pulteney,  Shaw,  and  Smith. 

A  science,  when  taken  in  its  full  extent,  so  in- 
timately connected  with  all  the  necessaiy  and  the 
fine  art«<,  forming  the  basis  of  the  other  scieuce^^ 
and  more  useful  than  any  of  them  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  can  never  be  too  generally  or  toa 
industriously  cultivated*  It  is  with  the  utmost 
propriety  therefore  that  books  on  natural  history 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young.  Ifsuchbookf 
can  be  rendered  interesting  (and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be),  they  cannot  fiail  of 
being  eminently  useful.  And  it  is  under  this  im- 
pression that  we  have  di'ated  ourselves  in  the  present 
work  to  the  utmo^it  extent  we  have  been  able,  so  as 
to  find  space  for  a  description  in  all  intitances  suf- 
ficiently detailed  to  become  attractive  and  produce 
effect;  and  have  been  cautious  in  selecting  for  our 
descriptions  those  species  whose  forms  or  habits, 
or  other  singularities,  are  most  striking  and  worthy 
of  notice:  while  we  have  uniformly  introduced 
into  the  body  of  the  work  an  easy  explanation  of 
those  scientific  or  technical  terms  upon  which  th« 
accuracy  of  the  science  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pends;  which  we  have  found  it,  indeed,  impost!* 
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i.H  Mb  ««'  Y«AA|r<k  ff^  othert,  and  which  we  should 
^..i.  ».«f  <b  #«<  lift  fig  mI  if  wt*  could. 

I<.  Oif'  i»i»hiiiil  kiDfdom,  howeTer,  we  have  and 
ffKitfl  Mill  fK»iilfMiii»  to  pay  the  greatest  degree  of 
mtiAHiiMt,  at  the  most  interestioir  and  perfect  de- 
^timmut  of  the  whole.    The  variety  of  the  parts 
«^  Ml  animal  tK>dy,  the  happy  perfection  of  the 
ff#i^.iiifa  ill  which  these  are  united,  the  diversity 
^  |!i#riM«  whirh  this  order  of  beings  exhibits,  the 
f4twmf%  of  feelinr,  motion,  and  action,  with  which 
iMy  era  cndowe<l»  and  indeed  all  their  qualities, 
fN>4  all  the  circumstances  of  their  existence,  con- 
«iir  to  establish  them  in  this  transcendent  rank 
•iffouf  the  works  of  creation.    The  mineral  king- 
4itm  presents  many  beauties  and  wonders  to  our 
iAmtsfftti'mn,  and  the  more  we  investigate  it,  more 
|N(f  <itie»  wifA  wonders  it  developes.     Yet  its  want 
t4  OfKaiiization  and  life  renders  it  the  lowest  of 
the  ifirce  divisions  of  natural  science.    The  vege- 
lalile  department  displays  organizution  and  life; 
the  ifidiviilnali  belonging  to  it  increase  in  size  by 
growth,  which  enlarges  all  their  parts  in  due  pro- 
Dorlion,  and  not  by  the  simple  accumulation  of 
homoi<imeous  matter;  and  it  exhibits  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity uf  beautiful  forms,  and  such  variety,  rich- 
ii<^«s,  uiid  elegance  of  colouring,  that  it  is  to  be 
c/unftidcrcd  as  superior  to  brute  matter,  and  as  ap- 
proaching much  nearer  to  the  dignity  of  the  ani- 
mal croation.    But  still,  when  from  the  contem- 
plation of  these  two  kingdoms  of  nature  we  raise 
our  views  to  animals,  a  train  of  nobler  objects 
appear  before  us ;  our  curiosity  is  more  powerfully 
ascited;  our  attention  more  closely  fixed ;  and  our 
minds  arc  elevated  and  enlightened  by  a  set  of  new 
and  grauder  ideas. 

lie  wit  I  studies  nature  with  a  careless  eye,  only 
appears  to  distinguish  the  animal  from  the  vegeta- 
ble, and  the  vegetable  from  the  mineral  kingdom : 
he  notices  not  the  nice  gradations  by  which  these 
difierent  orders  of  beings  run,  as  it  were,  into  one 
another;  he  marks  only  the  more  prominent 
features,  and  the  more  glaring  colours :  the  more 
remarkable  difierencea  force  themselves  upon  his 
obttervation ;  but  be  passes  on  too  rapidly  to  dis- 
cam,  or  eren  examine  whether  these  are  seeming 
or  real,  whether  they  are  divided  by  a  firm  and 
insuperable  barrier,  or  conaected  by  intermediate 
links.  It  never  occurs  to  the- vulgar,  that  animals 
and  vegetables  may  poasibly  be  one  order  of 
beings,  or  that  any  of  the  vegetable  tribes  are 
nearly  allied  to  some  parte  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom. They  would  laugh  to  bear  a  philosopher 
declare  himself  at  a  loss  to  give  such  a  definition 
of  any  one  of  these  divisions  as  might  absolutely 
•xdnde  the  others. 

Yet  philosophers  have  actually  felt  this  difficulty, 
•nd  still  continue  to  feel  it.  When  they  find  animals 
fixed  to  a  particular  spot,  extremely  imperfect  in 
their  powers  of  sensation,  and  displaying  scarcely 
any  instinct  or  sen»orial  power,  they  can  hardly  coo- 
aider  them  as  endowed  with  any  principle  superior 
in  iu  nature  to  vegetative  life.  Again,  when  they 
observe  plants  onfClding  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  their 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  shrink  together  at  the  fell 
of  night ;  receding,  as  if  afraid  of  injury  from  ot>- 
jects  that  approach  them ;  and,  in  whatever  situ- 
ation the  seed  be  sown,  or  the  shoot  planted,  con- 
stantly growing  in  that  direction  in  which  they  can 
best  f^oT  the  influence  uf  light  and  air;  it  appears 
at  first  sight  almost  uufeir  to  deny  this  class  of 
being*  seasalions,  desires,  and  evea  design.  The 
aen»i)>ility  of  the  amnaia,  the  art  of  the  dbiM«  ai«- 
Bffpmht  the  afleciionate  care  with  which  the  leaves 
•f  Um  iM^ariiid  Utf  Qtatnct  and  wrap  tbcotfetTCi 


round  the  tender  fruit,  to  protect  it  from  the  no«^ 
turnal  cold,  are  so  many  instances  in  which  vege* 
tables  make  an  approach  towards  some  of  the  must 
eminent  characteristics  of  animals.  The  oyster 
and  other  shell  fishes,  and  almost  all  zoophytes, 
though  ranked  in  the  animal  kingdom,  leem, 
again,  to  possess  few  of  the  privileges  of  sDimal 
life. 

The  analogies  l^etweeo  animals  and  tegetables, 
which  have  been  traced  by  philosophical  obsena- 
tion,  occasion  other  difficulties  iu  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  boundary  between  these  tvo  kingdom:-. 
The  bodies,  as  well  of  plants  as  of  animals,  cousist 
of  fluids  and  solids ;  they  have  both  vessels  de- 
signed to  contain  the  fluids,  and  glands  to  s<crele 
dificrent  juices:  while  the  blood  circ'ulatefi  tbrougii 
the  bodies  of  animals,  the  sap  of  vegetables  asceuds 
and  descends,  so  as  to  produce  tiie  nme  effects 
on  the  vegetable,  which  the  motion  of  the  blond  by 
the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  arteries  prodaces  oa 
the  animal  system,  lliese  are  but  a  few  of  the 
resemblances  which  have  been  observed  between 
the  species  of  the  animal  and  those  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  Almost  every  one  of  the  parts  com- 
mon to  animal  bodies  has  been  represented  by  one 
naturalist  or  another  as  matched  by  &ome  corre- 
spondent part  in  vegetable  bodies.  Such  aualogies 
are  sometimes  plain  and  striking,  and  sometimes 
scarce  perceptible,  or  merely  imaginary.  They 
afford,  however,  an  agreeable  subject  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  increase 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  limits  by  which 
these  two  departments  of  nature  are  divided. 

But,  however  numerous  and  strong  the  analogies 
bet^ft'cen  animals  and  vegetables,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  discern  tbe  precise  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  one  kingdom  from  the  other;  yet  the 
leading  characteristics  are  sufficiaitly  dibtinct. 
The  privileges  which  animals  enjoy  above  ihs 
other  parts  of  the  creation  are  in  most  iuftancek 
highly  conspicuous. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  privileges  is 
their  power  of  loco-motion.  Klein,  with  wfficieut 
propriety,  assumes  this  as  the  great  cbaraeteristie 
by  which  animals  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  orders  of  beings.  It  does  not  bold  itt<ieed  is 
every  iastancp,  for  there  are  some  plants  of  a 
nature  almost  as  wander^g  as  tbe  mast  migratory 
of  tbe  animal  tribes;  such  as  the  fraganay  or 
strawberry,  as  a  land-plant,  and  the  valisneria  as 
an  aquatic :  but  these  anomalies  are  not  coipmon* 
and  vegetables  may  in  general  be  regarded  ti 
destitute  of  loco-motion.  They  seem  to  enjoy  a 
species  of  life,  and  display  on  many  occasions  a 
degree  of  sensibility,  or  something  very  like  it  j  but 
they  are  fixed,  each  to  a  peculiar  spot,  where  they 
spring  up,  expand  into  full  growth,  and  at  len^'b 
wither  and  decay.  Animals,  without  sufieringanf 
external  impulse,  readily  move  from  place  tu 
place,  by  virtue  of  an  inward  principle,  superior 
in  its  nature  to  vegetative  life.  Some  enjoy  this 
power  or  property  in  a  more  eminent  degree  thao 
others ;  some  are  more  disposed  than  the  rest  of 
their  fellows  to  exert  it ;  and  some,  again,  possest 
tbe  power  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  and  discover 
but  a  very  faint  inclination  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  We  admire  the  rapid  flight  of  the  esgle,  and 
the  swiftness  of  the  horse  and  the  greyhoond;  vs 
observe  many  of  the  swiftest  and  most  vigon)^ 
animals  sink  into  lethargia  indolence,  tiU  r'used 
by  some  peculiariy  powerful  motive^  the  8nsil,the 
alotb,  W  more  particularly  the  oyster,  the  hoip^W 
and  other  shell-fishes  both  in  their  powers  of  f«lr- 
motioD,  aad  in  tbcir  OisposiUoiu  to  exert  tbeO) 
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ablei  »hieb  of  auiroaiiding  objecti;  fOUM  koi)*Icd|Cl 

Tbil  pro-  to  hit  chancier  and  hit  circamtUam. 

the  tame  in        But  teniibililf  requiiei  the  twiagii  to  w1 

e  degree  or  belongt  to  pusteu  neiae  luperior  poven.   ( 

nked  in  thit  of  teasation  aerve  merely  to  cairy  on  aa 

(h  them  T«'  courie   between    tome   ialemat  principle 

their  exist-  animal  poueued  of  them,  and  nleraal  ■ 

lat  withheld  Thia  internal  priociple  exalti  animaU 
above  erery  other  atrangement  of  being); 

■>  which  the  heiidet,  to    much   diveriified   in  ditfertnt 

idt.     To  be  BDdipecietL'f  SDimaliiaDd  in  different  indiv 

ntaation  to  a>   to  ereaie  the  noit  rennrkable  ^iMu 

ireri,  wouhl  among  them.    PerceptioD  mutt  be  common 

bein;t.     A  *ntn)als;  without  it,  nrgant  orseniacian  *■ 

tnperadifed  useleii.     Perception  i<  indeed  scarce  any 

icb superior  elte  but  another  word  for  senEibility;  th( 

4itaay  tuch  difference  «eemi  to  be,  that  the  fotmeria  ici 

regarded  ■■  itrangly  expreitire  a  term  at  the  latter.   Mi 

■  intimately  appears  to  be  no  leu  neceuary  to  animali 

notion,  anil  perception  ;  to  recein  impreiiiimi  from  ei 

:  eserlinn  or  nature   woald    be  bat  a  trifling  privilege, 

Id  nerct  be  thot<>  imprMsiont  of  to  efaneicent  a  natnn 

Met.  among  be  eHaced  the  nejit  moment  after  tbey  were 

I  Dna  of  the  miinicated.      Anioiili,  wilheut  thiipaiver, 

to  potieii  perforv  no  voluntary  finctioiu.    To  render 

I  poiiible  to  equal  to  tucfa  functioni,  it  tcequ  Inititpej 

'  nature  the  neceitary  that  they  be  able  to  coonect  tiu 

display  on  with   the   pteteol.      Accordingly,    every   « 

it  owing  to  wl)0<e  mannert  tmd   (economy    have    beei 

their  parti,  lervcd  with  any  considerable  degree  of  atti 

DCdF  or  are  appears  to  be  more  or  lesa  capable  of  n 

:  prini'iple  P  hranre.     The  docility  of  the  domeitiu  ania 

ta  cast*  in  a  tufficient  proof  that  they  are  endoived  wit 

w>  even  be-  faculty :  the  cunning,  and  even  the  feroc 

if  we  may  beatit  of  prey,  prove  the  laipa  fact  with  rat] 
;aion  froip  -themselves  :  the  complen  and  wonderful  oca 

th«t  these  of  the  bee,  the  beaver,  the  craw,  the  bird*  o 

iciiHis,  ten-  tage  in  general,  and  various  others  ofthe  ii 

le  vegetable  animals,  whose  mannen  havn  been  often  CO 

I  ii  not  that  plated  with  fdmrratiun,  thews  that  their  reb 

:  they  are,  powen  ere  remarkably  tenacious  of  the  in 

lar  spot ;  in  sioni  made  upon  them.     The  human  specie 

ctemble  not  sets  the  faculty  of  memory  in  a  very  en 

we  phiBno-  degree  j  and  the  ^rW  by  which  they  have  le 

1  ihdt  they  lu  improve  and  aniit  it,   render  it  a  moi 

r  of  such  a  poitcnC  fentoce  in  ihtjir  character,  thin  in  I 

be  deduced  any  of  the. other  species  ia  the  animal  creati 
Bgt  we  cannot  conceive  a  being  to  poite 

Organt  and  powen  of  perception  and  atemory,  and  yel  i 

make  them  conjcioni  of   its  exislnce:   thil  conscioi 

lies  of  tur-  mu)t  therefore  be  allowed  to  be  another  of  t 

hear,  laite,  temal  puwert  of  animalt.    With  the  pnw< 

these,  or  a  perception,  remembrance,  and  cotiiciousnet' 

1  iinerjiiivo.  m^U  are  observrd  to  be  alio  endowed  with  o 

red  eqnally  afliMions,  and  to  be  luKeptihlc  of  certain 

»r  to  enjoy  tioni.    Joy,  grief,  love,  hatred,  gratitude,  f 

1,  the  tight,  ment,   fcf  r,  courage,  with  ^  number  of 

bin  tmell,  ia  iim<lnV  prinrlplet,  retire  in  the  huinan  b 

itjtely  dell-  and  are  to  man  tfie  great  springs  of  action. 

-enelTBi  but  inferior  aninuli  appear  to  be  suiceptible  c 

:  asi  is  in-  inme  emoKons,  and  capable  of  many  both  t 

louiidt ;  the  telflsh  and  the  social  affections  which  diitin 

fronderfully  the   human    character.     Biit  neither   do  al 

cxquiiitely  tpeoieg  or  individuitt  of  any  (ine  kipd  potst 

ly  not  com-  these  ■S^ti0ns  and  patiiona  Jn  the  very 

images  and  degree ;  nor  are  the  difpotitiQU"  and  aflectii 

il  miy  per-  the  di^rciit  kinda  in  auy  retpect  the  samn. 

leaairfnl  to  kind   or  (peciei   it  -ferocjoiit  jwd  cunnini 

uglyordia.  another  courage  appears  ooite^  with  tioble 

.  animal  it  rosity:  one  it  remaikable  for  tlolh  and  11 

;  nostrils  of  inactivity ;   another  ia  reatleasly  active:  o 

nunicBte  to  gralefiil,  suhmitaive,  and  affectionate ;  aaol 

.he  qnilitiea  a  frowatd,  iiDtnmoabU  tpiril,  intenaibls  (o 
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A  iry^,p.i4e  of  wta-ion: :  <iot  ii  dtxi'* 

r-^  r>  pi^Htnt-v  *■  eye  tnmdi  the  kiLran 

■   ■;.-■!;  ^y-.trc^  ii&l.-J!^  i.      »^,*?-» 

till  O'^x  i^ctxaaicolHcnniaa  uponobum. 

L-.--'*t.rfrtt-«..«  pa^.^iof.BV.R 

..  «.l/»6;fll  ■4:ur-,.Laa.  »:,  li.*..« 

i^.  ctr>ia  .ppci  t«  „^  f,.  i;,^  .^   >  0  J- 

t*tt  rcti^ai  fafuaie,  Lke  nan;  th*ir  «n(  «. 

k-rt:  n.^..  w.  f  t  .-J,'  v»  f^  r-d,  ud 

■u^  iliafi  tM  uce.  ud  an  wx  ii^l)- Tiihrr  u 

pf-«irti  a  of  t.,*  ,^  tr.;  U-'  '•'at  of 

<i»M.<nu.o<  lo  kf  «vnn«l:   tbe  cn»  ■J>i;i 

p;-»n.f-,  »!>;  of  ,^w;.  J  pj.t     Tbe*.   tn 

b.  k1i  .t>  H  >:  U  uc  t*^  -ar  i  en-x  h.'..  IttsU 

:,M:imij  ci^an.i  V.  iB.iEilt   'o    ret-ral 

^  '.-.i*!.:  w  ;*".«  tin  reqo.hW  wp^i** 

*vf«  ifw  tk.*,  u*  kDnr,s*d   the  t>cac«u)  r\t- 

,  J=d  t*  repr-y r;c-  !t*  •|».i^.,  an  p«>- 

pt..  ■.i.xYOi  i.j»rni:Wi  !.T««oci«Uuo  than  with 

Otiii^     Frvm  mj-*!  l)«>;r  ohHTtaUuiii  «  tbfi*  il 

•   U^.li-  reri:—!  »-l,',r-^    U  (u'i  ifir   l^.i.t 

■  •i  ..^..njJ  -jt  Dbc*  K^.lhat  bniWi  art  difMtrtl 

f  rut*  .*  ..l-'Ht  u.  b-  <«i.m.  D  •■>  .11 

mnlcB   iap-lj  tnen  lo  rapiuf  ihr  r  powcn  inf- 

».     |«ft   t    «i.  =..■,.    .::!.,«,.    rt,.H.ifi«J 

cli»nc»l.y  >i>d  ■dibIhthiuIIi  hi   pttf-namtu- 

^L,o,  orzan'  of 

tlw^r  Djiur,:  a^d  rirriomiincn. 

«,IwaA.a.«f^ 

Tbf i»  SIC  uppiiiu  op;Dioa>,  bowmt,  that  biie 

— ..t    r.rf    .uf: 

b«..  ™r.«).oM-K»t  M  exmiDE.     Ourufibe 

.Wjr«^...nw 

Ijlr,  «r  d  1.,  t(- 

Kuraj,  n<  u  lii:l)r  cm'inctd  that  the  bnius  [poi- 

o«  -Lich  ibey 

».-M  111*  s>ii»  pcvm  of  iuielli^Di'e  as  men,  Ihil 

l^m.uit  serp. 

b«  trp[<Mnltil  tbrm  tu  hit  di>cipl»  u  inin.alFd 

J..»ily  Hnk-i-J 

bf  Hiul-  K;iKh  tud  prrr-HMi-lr  acted  a  partm  hu- 

h<,rf  i*t   men- 

nan  lu^.cri,  (ikI,  luc  ibai  mwn,  rnjuinf  J  Ibtiii 

.iiirii|..ih,m; 

tuii»*Hiij>e  U«n  hum^ier  btfili.™  itiili  .luile- 

(3.«;    1X.K..-0 

tm  an.t   ^u:n.l,i^J.  ami  to  beware  of  e>er  ^bfJ- 

didf  i-,eir  bl.«).    Tbt  ^me  opinna  alill  P"vaili 

d.xitr-i  o:dcr 

through  the  .ait;  and  hu  »ucb  an  influencr  ou 

rti>furai>h,  » 

IheBUDoetiof  iheGeotoo*,  that  they  will  ppiish 

nu^  .od  »p.. 

of  buD»r  laibet  Dud  thed  tiM  blood  or  eoL  iIm 

ration  of  [htse 

a«h  ofaaaaiuuL 

'.C'XOpl-.l«lf*.lH 

[/•niiorall  l«iii. 
:,  and  *t.Ktt  ma;  c 

.«'■».. .r,.l  p«-er. 

•Ir^b-i-.-D  tl*  ti 
J  EiH  •^.•tanr^;  II, 
..-I   ri.-i',rai,jj    II 

■)  ir>it,r.th«i.      -,..,    _^,,_ -. 

b'ii,tir>iii»i'<>.4«)  br  <b"''*<rnn>iial:oa         Thi^  opinion,  ai  w.ll  u  that  vbirb  dmailei 

mil ,  a  (m»rt  w  1-  ti  i>  nice-safjr  lo  cum-  the  bnitei  to  ih.>  low  chaicler  of  piei*e«  "f  "'" 

<e  •t.ararl"  of  a  ti.inkri.j,  a.irmalrd  tHJiig.  roirhanlsm,   haie  equall;   ortgiaated   froni   pre- 

i<  bt£ua  ■4  be  iDure  diligcnilrca"'>'«i«'> 


inauni^iabli'  ub^«ii«iion»  maile  on  il*  Bi 

tuf^t  thtm,  ihun  Iho*  wliich dei>eDd 

and  itronuiuv  of  the  inferior  animilt  Vf" 

-en  »■■  r.-i.i^rin:,  aod  of.iud^'iM  bc- 

if  IhcF  be  icuiiled  by  tiKIitu-'t,   tl  at  inMin«l 

rnlubjeclL     Tl-ew  h*!  »oi»,ponant 

no  ni«D>  a  mccbaoical  principle  of  >ct>>i 

inc  llie  ollif-r   piiwcri,   ll.at.  "brt^Kr 

in  ill  niture  and  lurepiibihly  of  in.pn" 

Ibe  *m*H-.H  d<:iee  diT«.ifie.l.  Ihey 

ap,ir..af b-n|!  nearly,  io  m^i>]r  ca««.  t-  the  ■ 

ler  of  human  Kason.     Tte  manner.  ..f 

■opriiorllv  in  theie  Tisiiecti  the  bUy 

ID  all  the  irulii  iauals  bc'loa.tioic   ><>   ■'-     ^ 

>  !•  cinlnriitly  dlttlacuislird  abnic  the 

prrfonDin?  thi.w  acllons  io  mich  they  ' 

.nimalkin,-d'.mi  to  emii.r..lly.  indeed, 

to  be  guidfl  by  unt.tyiog  instinct,  diffoi 

'•  l'.r<lr  of  all  other  heiiiEs.  aod  ibe  di>  iilujii  display  diflW.ei 

w  pityn'-U  Ihiuuitbuiilall  aiiimaled  namre.  n«ri   aud   (acooomy  with    the   saoic  minute  »"" 

ire  ptifn.'t  the  powen  of  cuuiparinji  »^d  careful  attention  with  which  we  ubsene  ilje  cuO" 

ill  any  pnrticulnr  urder  ur  kind,  to  much  duel  of  uur  0"n  ipeciei,  we  ihould  find  ihote  d 

c  pouerful,  retpci'iahlp,  and  happy  ia  tbat  their  action!  wliicb  we  call  instiuclire  oiach  man 

■  Suprrior  ntkire  totltn  lenders  a  hnaller  diversi&ed  than  we  imagiDe:  the  KCUt^ra' "^: 
« timid  aiiioial  an  ovrr-match  for  one  that  blanci-,— the  family  likeneci,  would  no  duobl  itill 
r,  >tton;!er,  and  even  mun-  ferocinnt.  bold  ;  but  ne  ihould  ^urely  diirovrt  the  cbanctcc 
le  inferior  animnli  nr?  to  frmaikably  de-  of  tbe  individual  to  be  di'tinrilv  marked,  ai  »> 

I  the  .eaionin:  ui»l  thinking  ro'ven.  wben  ai  that  oT  the  ipecies.  The  laws  of  analo^'Ol 
rd  with  man,  thai  hiiuisn  prnle  hai  been  teasoninf  do  not  judify  the  idea  that  the  bnilM 
I  lo  deiiy  them  eMiri  ly  tlie  poMrtnuit  of  act,  ou  any  occasion,  abwlulely  wilhaui  <lni«°- 
»era-  ThouKh  we  find  them  cuih  uterul  In  many  iiiklancei  they  undeniably  act  witli  de- 
li, and  at  limes  «"ch  foimidable  cm-miei,  sign:  the  dog  ubeys  hi<  master;  be  lr»e"  <"' 
d  willingly  degrade  ibrm  lo  a  rank  iu  Ibe  Footsteijs  in  order  to  overtake  him :  be  '"''  'J" 
creation  utilt  lowc  limn  thai  which  nature  tempU  tu  make  retuiut  nf  gratitude  for  tbe  kipd- 
;nedthcm.  We  del  if  hi  to  rep  pb.  nil  hem  nesa  with  wbicb  he  i*  treated.  OlheH  «  "•' 
uteofjudgmcDt,  end  guided  only  by  what  inferior  animali  behare  in  a  limilar  maniwi'-  ■■ 
intlincl.     We  observe  that  evcn'thu  mo<t  leemt  therefore  more  probable  that  aucb  aniintl>> 

■  among  them  are   incapable  nf   that  e»en  in  tboie  instances  in  which  we  rannot  Jis* 
if  mimtle  diiiinciions  which  our  reamn-  lintuisb  tbe  moiivei  which  actuate  theai|Ori" 
lliea  enable  us  to  mak^-;— Ihey  cannot  causes  by  which   they  are  inttigaled.  "f',  ° 
'ullarerieiT  of  the  past,  nor  look  fotward  altogetlieir  witliout  design,  and  eitend  their  n^**' 
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if  sot  a  great  way,  yet  at  least  a  certain  len.^^th 
fioTHard, — than  that  they  can  be,  upon  any  oc- 
casion, Indaenced  by  anomalous  feeiio^,  or  over- 
roled  by  .«)rae  mysterious  influence,  under  which 
tbey  are  nothing  but  insensible  instruments. 

The  facts  from  which  thts  induction  is  drawn 
love  of  late  forced  Ihemselvefi  on  observation,  in 
SBcb  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  very  false 
tiseory  of  a  kind  still  different :  in  which  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  degrade  mankind  nearer  to 
the  ^me  level  with  the  brutes,  than  to  elevate  the 
brvtes  to  the  rank  usually  assigned  to  mankind. 
The  koman  miiid  has  been  representeil  as  a  bundle 
of  in$tinct«,  only  a  tittle  larger  than  those  bundles 
of  Umt  siioe  materials  which  have  been  bestowed 
oo  the  brute  creation.  Observing,  that  the  in- 
ferior animals  seem,  on  many  occasions,  to  act 
fzpoQ  the  same  principles  with  mankind,  and  un« 
witiiog  to  allow  that  the  former  can  ever  act  with 
design ;  the  author  of  this  theory  has  contrived 
to  explain  the  phspuomena  by  denying  design  to 
bi«ovn  species. 

Kat  we  will  not  tamely  surrender  our  rights: 

we  will  share  them  with  other  animals  rather  than 

he  entirely  deprived  of  them.     We  are  conscious 

of  comparing  ideas  and  of  forming  designs.     If 

these  operations   be  called  instincts, — be  it  so; 

ILU  \i  not  to  advance  a  new  doctrine,  but  to  pro- 

pctse  the  use  of  it  in  a  new  sense.     Let  mankind 

^ViliVie  allowed  to  reason,  and  to  act  with  design, 

<Teo  tbough  it  most  be  granted  that  the  brutes 

too  reason,  but  not  so  skilfully,  and  form  designs, 

bat  designs   much  less  extensive  than  those  of 

maniiotf. 

We  not  only  accomplish  such  purposes  as  we 
propose  to  ourselves,  by  the  use  of  such  means  as 
^deoce  suggests;  but  we  are  also  scbject  to 
lavs,   by    the   influence  of  which  our  conduct, 
vfaatever  it  be,  naturally  produces  certain  effects 
on  our  character  and  circumstances»  which  we 
i^ither   previously    desired    nor    foresaw.     The 
drunkard,  for  Instance,  sits  down  only  to  swallow 
a  !iquor  of  which  he  is  fond,  or  to  join  in  that 
Boisy  mirth  which  reigns  among  his  fellows  ;  but 
ht  ia&cnsibly  acquires  a  habit  which  he  did  not 
think  of,  and  by  indulging  in  that  habit,  uninten- 
tionally produces  very  unhappy  changes  in  his 
bealth  and  circumstances.     The  benevolent  man, 
is  the  same  manner,  when  he  interferes  to  relieve 
bis  brother  in  distress,  does  not  probably  attend 
to  all  the  effects  which  his  conduct,  in  this  in- 
tiance,  is  likely  to  produce,  either  to  himself,  or 
to  the  prrsoD  whom  he  relieves:  and  of  human 
sctjons  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  their 
coGsequeuces  always  extend  much  farther  than 
tb<*  design  or  foresight  of  the  agent.     Beings  of 
Boperior  intelligence  might  regard  mankind  as  in- 
<^pable  of  design,  with  just  as  much  reason  as  we 
bave  to  deny  the  brutes  any  guiding  principle 
superior  to  blind  and  simple  instinct.     We,  hoW' 
«ver,  are  conscious  of  design ;  though  our  designs 
tre  commonly  narrow,  and  our  views  limited : 
«hy,  then,  consign  the  iuferior  animals,  in  every 
iostaLre,  to  the  guidance  of  an  unmeaning  im- 
pulse ?    Were  it  proper  to  enter  more  minutely  at 
present  into  a  discussion  of  this  point,  it  might 
be  easy  to  prove,  by  an  induction  of  particulars, 
that  brutes  actually  compare  ideas  and  deduce  in- 
ferences; and  when  we  consider  their  docility, 
and  mark  the  variety  of  their  manners,  it  appears 
almost  absurd  to  deny  that  they  form  designs, 
^*ii  look  backward  on  the  past,  and  forward  to- 
wards the  future,  as  well  as  ourselves. 
We  may  oooclade^theo^  with  respect  to  inferior 


animals,  that  they  possess,  in  general,  the  powQn 
of  perception,  memory,  consciousness;  with  va- 
rious aFToclions,  pasbions,  and  internal  feeling^; 
and  even,  though  perhaps  in  a  meaner  degree^ 
those  powers  of  comparing  and  judging  which  are 
necessary  to  enable  an  animated  being  to  form  de- 
signs, and  to  direct  its  actions  to  certain  ends. 
Their  prospects  towards  the  future  are  evidently 
verv  confined  :  thev  cannot  review  the  past  with 
such  a  steady  eye  as  man ;  imagination  is  not, 
with  them,  so  vigorous  and  active  as  with  us ;  jt 
is  limited  within  a  much  narrower  range.  Bat 
still  they  are  nut  absolutely  confined  to  present 
sensations;  they  connect  some  part  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future  with  the  preseut.  When  we 
contemplate  their  manners,  we  behold  not  social 
intercourse  regulated  among  them  by  the  same 
forms  as  among  man:  their  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances differ  so  considerabl}^  from  ours,  that 
though  the  great  outline  of  right  and  wrong  mayt 
wherever  perceived,  remain  the  same  to  them  as 
to  us  ;  yet  the  application  of  that  outline  to  par« 
ticular  cases  must  be  very  different  among  them 
from  what  it  is  with  ourselves.  Thus,  philosophers 
have  fancied  imaginary  states  of  human  society, 
in  which  the  piescnt  laws  of  distributive  and  com- 
mutative justice  could  not  be  observed :  but  even 
in  such  states  of  society,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  justice  would  continue  obligatory,  and 
would  only  he  varied  in  their  application.  Brutes 
appear,  in  short,  to  possess,  but  in  a  more  imper- 
fect degree,  many  of  the  same  sensitive  faculties 
as  mankind.  Instinct  must  always  be  a  simple 
principle,  an  original  feeling;  the  only  business 
of  which  is  to  rouse  to  action, — to  call  the  reasonr 
ing  or  comparing  powers  to  exert  themselves. 
To  talk  of  instinctive  principles  that  admit  of  im- 
provement, and  accommodate  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances, is  merely  to  introduce  new  terms 
into  the  language  of  philosophy.  No  such  ini- 
provement  or  accommodation  to  circumstances 
can  ever  take  place  without  a  comparison  of 
ideas,  and  a  deduction  of  inferences.  When  we 
consider  with  how  much  difficulty  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  and  customs  of  mankind, 
which  we  call  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  obtaineg, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  even  philosophers 
should  be  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
more  minute  particulars  in  the  manners  and 
Oiconomy  of  the  brutes.  To  man  their  manners 
are  much  less  interesting  than  those  of  his  own 
species;  and  there  are,  besides^  many  difficulties 
to  prevent  us  from  becoming  intimately  acquaint* 
ed  with  them,  however  earnestly  we  may  turn  our 
attention  to  this  object. 

If  to  these  powers  by  which  animals  are  so 
eminently  distinguished  above  the  species  of  the 
vegetable  and  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  add  the 
peculiarities  of  their  form,  of  the  structure  of  the 
interior  parts,  and  of  their  exterior  covering,— the 
happy  adaptation  of  all  their  organs  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  seem  intended  by  nature* — and 
the  wise  provision  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
continue  their  kind;  ue  cannot  but  consider  them 
as  constituting  by  far  the  most  eminent  order 
among  the  works  of  creation.  They  alone  are 
capable  of  happiness.  The  rest  of  the  universe 
seems  to  be  intended  for  their  accommodation* 
The  enjoyments  which  they  are  formed  to  receive, 
the  duties  which  they  are  destined  to  fulfil,  and 
the  laws  by  which  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of 
all  animals  are  so  closely  connected,  afibtd  the 
most  eminent  proofs  of  the  perfection  of  the  diviae 
nature,  that  the  works  of  croAtion  exhibit,    T)i« 
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iorparti  of  nalarc  are  bcanKfuI,  or  gnnd.er  Natuial   macic,   h    (hat  which  oiilf 

Iw,  only  in  proporuon  ■■  they  mm  formed  to  make*   uK   of  natunl  Oiiwt  J    inch   u  iIh 

X  cntsin  .«miiiienu  in  Ibe  mioii*  of  aoiiBBt-  TtealiK  of  J.  Bapl.  Porta,  Migio  Niluralia. 

luuking  twins* i  «  leart.  were  ihey  ool  c.l-  Natural  FHiLOiuFHY.oiheiwii*  dlW 

.td  lo  contnbule  to  (h«  luppiDcH  of  .ufh  ,HTSit».  is  ihil  iclence  which  Couiidcn  ll« 

dh«lo«,or.nc.pabl.of«mi.s.o)-,..bta  s„p;,^<,,op.,,p„^„cLNEwiom». 

!t  all  till.  h»  no  poMible  cnnnesion  .ith  the  Ei-ECt(icitt,  Macnbtmm,  8re. 

guion  or  a>i  Hocouiilabic  >ad  immorUl  ptiu-  .     Na'tural.    i.    (,lioai   naltrf.)     I.  Aa 

.     Matter  and  .firit  are  Bijuallylhe  work,  of  lOIOt;  a    fool    {Skakiptttre.    Lvckt).     8.  h»- 

l^reatur,  and  peihapi  equally  creatnl  out  of  tiTc;  original  inhibilani  (Raitigh).     S-  (ii^l 

ing — far  we  Jiavc    no  oiora  nfton   beyund  of  natuic  i  ijuaiity  (fPaifon], 

;  our  own  pride  would  (ufgeit  to  ui,  to  run-  Natural,  in  mtuic,     ^«e  Muiic. 

:  that  ipirit  Ji  an  emanatioii  or  «tta>ion  of  NATURALIST.  *.    (from  Mttural.)     A 

runnre  of  the  Creator  than  that  maltar  i*.  nucieiit    in    phnics.    Or    natural   philiaophj 

I  of  tbem,  therefore,  at  the- vurki  of  au  l^dditon] 

ipolent  and  benevolent  Creator,  i>  eptitl^  to  NATURALIZATION.  ..  (from  natiatU 

rence     Bri.te.are  nofinmort^.fortbey  ha.e  ,-            ^.^^  ^^   ^^  ioTWing  alien,  wilh  il* 

;;Z'.;rJ^  lU"?h''e''p;:.t'ro"u\J't:oc''J';i  priv,lege,of  .uu.e«bjecu  rB«»,)     H.«^ 

«.  Mlmiitcd  lo  be  cabbie  of  iowiuct.  i.  ?»"''"  » .pu»  lo  »he  »rae  .Ute  a.  if  be  hrf 

laarily  andab«.lui«lyincapableofcm.eiooi-  been  born  m  the  kiD^»ligeanec,  except  onir, 

,  memory,  reBe»ioi.,  and  j.idgaieot,  the  ex.  «h»l  he  a  incapable  of  being;  a  membet  (rf  lh« 

'DCnl  train  of  fact,  iljily  and  hourly  .tarlhig  piivy  eouDnl,  or  parliament,  and  of  holding 

od  UI  ihould  rea^inablyiiidure  ui  lo  brlieie  any  office  or  ftranl.  No  bill  for  a  natunliialina 

I  poaiett  of  them  intarnal  .eniei  id  c-injuiir-  caii  be  RCcii-cd  in  eilber  home  of  parliament 

with  muikind,  thaujh  io  a  far  nibordiuate  niihout .uch  disabling  clauw  in  it;  not  wiii)- 

leaa  perfect  daisrea.  out  a  clautc  diubling'the  pcrwin  from  obuin- 

iiural  hiitory,  then,  compriK.  in  itj  geoeral  jng  ,ny  iminunily  in   trade  ibtrebj  in  inj 

I  Ilia  lirtlory  of  ininHal.,  pl..n(i,  and  am-  forrim  coonlfy,  un!e»  he  .W  haTCieiidtd  in 

!  llw  ant  of  which  diRerJrom  the  l-olart  g^^l^  Kven  yean  ne«  after  the  commtnn- 

«n,  produced  fortuitou.ly,  pow.ng  by  ex-  ,  j,    ^      ■    ^^  ^   ■   „„„„|i^. 

il  accielion.or  lbs  mere  luilapotitioii  of  new  i.t  -  <_                                    .                   •      j   ^.  ,. 

araloqe;  ...d being  only  capahTe  of  d«trvr-  '^'="^"  "v, "^  P*'?""  ^  'l"""''"^'^  Z 

by  mech.niral  or  chemical  fWe:  while  the  «<»r«l  m  blood.  unk«  he  h.«  lecrirri  ih. 

r  two.  ua  llie  eonlrary,  are  produced   by  wcranient  within  one  month  berorolfiabfiog- 

ralion.  grow  by  nutrition,  and  are  dntroy.  "fR  >n  of  the  bill,  and  unleia  he  alu  W«  I™ 

I  death ;   an-  actuated  by  an  internal  poser,  oaths  of  allrgiance  and  lupremaey  in  itx  pn* 

poawMcd  of  part,  mutually  dependent,  and  (ence  of  the  parliament.     See  Ami'' 

ribuiory  to  e.rh  Other!  function..  T"  NATUKALIZE.  o.  a.  {(torn  aaWal) 

It  while  snimali  and  yegeuble*  ihu.  agree  io  1 .  To  invest  with  the  privileged  of  native  iub- 

general  chaiacleri,  they  alio puHeufEalum  jjct*  fiJmifjV     8.  To  nwLe  «*¥  like  llunp 

ilinclion  «hii-h  it  ii  uever  dilScult  tolay  hold  naiutal  lS,.ulh.). 

icepll,.sintherew«noinalouica.e.towhi.b  NATURALLY,  flrf.  (from  «h.r«/0  1- 
i.ve  already  ad.erted.  Whde  both  agr«=  m  j^,^,^i„  lo  UOaMiiled  Mture  (io»).  «■ 
rna'trorbr-r^T^n  'rJ^rr.;;.:^  Wi.hont'iffecution  (SWrpe-r.;.  3.  Spot. 
and  .m  inlernal  living  principle,  they  diBer  ^"^"iili^'^Z^i^V-  „  ^m  i 
>e  power  with  which  the  living  principle  i.  ^  AT  tjHALNb&.  ,.  (from  Mrtr-O  I- 
wed.  and  the  effect,  it  i|  capable  of  exottiog.  The  suie  of  being  given  or  produced  by  na- 
le  plant  it  ii  limited,  no  far  ai  we  are  capable  ture  {South.).  «.  Confotmiiy  lo  truth  and 
^■ine  it.  to  the  properliei  of  mere  irriub'lity  tealily  ;  not  afiecution  (Drydm). 
conlractllily :  in  the  animal  it  auperadda  to  NATURE.!,  (lufura,  Lallo.}  l-  M 
•  piopertiei  thoM  of  nuuculatiiy,  teoiatioai  itnaginary  bring  suppoiied  to  pmide  orer  iha 
.oUmia-y  ro'otiuo.  maierial  and  animal  world  (CowAfj).  S.The 
linialt  differ  from  animal,  in  the  gr»«ter  or  native  slate  or  propertie.  of  any  ihicg.  bf 
perfection  with  which  the  hrultiei  conntcted  ^.^,1^1,  it  U  discriminated  from  olhen  (ffo'O- 
Mniat.on  an.  allotted  to  them.  Maodiffcii  3  The  constitution  of  an  animated  body 
.and  i.,,,«d.h„c  the  whole,  by  the  pn.-  CS*<.*'P«re).     4.   DispoiitioD  of  mind  i  tem; 

^vlrrorcjrX'aror^ieT'wLh  ,hr«  ^r  CS^t;P"->    ^^.  f'"^^^  «"«  ^ 

rtmeuu  are  uiually  co.i.idered.  .,e  b..t  dia.  '*>"•?»  iShohp^rr).     6.  The  compao  of  nl. 

f.1  nn.ler  the  Mpar.t.  article,  of  the  depart-  lUtafwiKenW  (G/«»f.).     7-  The  coniliWIi;". 

tt  tbeimelre..    We  hav-  therefore  already  »"d  appearanc^of  ihingi  (HryMldi).   8.I"- 

red  planti  under  BoT'HV,  and  fun.li  under  tural  affection,  Ot  rerercnct  (Pope).      9-    '"' 

.aAl.0OT,and  .hall  Ksrire  the  cla>tianti<ia  stale  or  operation  of  the  mateiial  world  (Psft^ 

.itnal.  far  ZooLOSTi  wbilr  the  pTTieiit  article  10- Sort :  cpeciei  (Dry^en).      II-  Sentiment] 

be  regarded  aa  agenanl  iotraduciiuD  to  Iba  or  images  adapted  lo  nature,  nrconfonnabic  to 

«■  irolhandrealiiyf^rfififB*).  18.Ph¥sici(PjF)' 

ATVltAt.  RORiiOIIi  it  Ibf  Kmible  pr  lliuiagainiaccoidinglo  Mr.  Boyle,  niion 

DciltuiriMa.  M  eight  dUTereiu  ugailiGaiiolu  >  i>  ^H 
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meS,  I.  For  thonihor  of  nature,  whom  the  wu  eol^nted  hj  (he  great  Kew 

Khootmea  call  Natura  Niturani,  being  the  ■(terhavin^coDiidercd  the  mutual 

utne  with  Gad,    S.  By  the  nature  of  a  thing  which  tubsiita  between  cfTcct*  aod  I 

we  somettmes  meu  iti  cMenoe  i  that  a,  the  which  mahes  all  the  parLiculara  a 

■uiibutei  which  make  it  what  it  it,  whether  haroiony  of  (he  whole,  he  elevau 

ilif  thing  be  corporeal  or  not:  m  when  we  lo  the  idea  uf  ■  Creator  and  Piiiu 

umnDt  lo  dcEne  the  nature  of  a  fluid,  of  a  (natter,  and  enquired  of  himself 

iiiiD^e,    Sec.      3.  Sometimei  we  confound  had  made  nothing  in  vain  i  whei 

ihii  which  a  man  has  hj  nature  with  what  pen)  that  the  *un,  and  the  |>lane 

nninUihim  by  birth  i  as  when  we  aay,  that  gravitate  the  one  towardi  theuth 

uch  I  man  ij  noble  b}r  nature.     4.  ^me-  any  intermcdiaie  deiue  matter?  a 

tiTDd  we  lake  nature  for  an  internal  principle  could  be  posiible  that  the  eye  aha 

of  nwion ;  aa  when  we  lay,  that  a  itone  by  alructeil  without  the  knowledge  t 

uture  bill  lo  the  earth.     5.  Somelimea  we  the  organ  of  hearing  without  the 

•inienund,  by  nature,  the  otabliihcd  eounc  of  sounJi?    See  the  Introductioa 

e!  ihingt.     6.  Sometimei  we  lake  nature  for  Natural  Phitowphy,  ttaiulated  by 


in  i^gregate  of  powen  belonging  to  a  body.         Nature  (Law«of),< 

»lly  a- Kviug  one  ;  in  which  sense  phy-     '  — '"   -'' — ■'— 

n  say.   that   nature   ii   siron);.   weak   or 


epKiklly  a-  Kviug  one  ;  in  which  sense  phy-    general  rules,  of  motion  and  rest. 


r  that,   in  tuch  or  such  diseases,  na-  other.    Of  these  laws,  sir  I.Newli 

iarel«fi  to  herself  will  perform  the  cure.      7.  bli shed  three.     Sec  Axioms. 
Smietimrs  we  use  the  lermnature  for  the  uni'         NATU'RITY.    >.    (from   nafi 

KRc,  or  whole  system  of  the  corporeal  works  ■■ale  of  being  jiroduecd  by  naturi 

of  God;  as  when  it  is  said  of  a  pheenix,  or  (.Brownl. 

tbiiocra,  that  ther«  is  no  such  thing  in  na-         NA'VAL.  a.  (naval,  Fr.  iuiti« 

ton.    B.  Sometimes  loo,  and  that  most  com-  1-  Consistin^of  ships  (/Fa/Jrr}. 

•rail",  we  express  by  the  word  nature  a  kind  inn  to  ships  Crmtp/*). 
Kmii-dsity,  or  other  strange  kind  of  being.  Navai,    architbctuke. 

li,»ys  the  aame  philosopher,   I  were  to  BuiLDiMt:. 
pnpaanotionofnatnre,  letsambiguonsthan      _  Naval    camp,  in  {antiquity, 

I'nnrilready  menlioned,  and  with  regard  to  tjon,  consisting  of  a  ditch  and  par 

■hidi  many  axioms  relating  to  that  word  may  land  side,  or  a  wall  built  in  the  fo 

lie  oiOTtniently  undentood,  I  should  first  dis-  micircle,  and  extended  from  one  | 

tinpjiih  between  the  universal  and  the  parlicu-  sea  to  another.   This  W4S  sumeiim 

IvTiiiiire  of  things.  Universal  nature  I  would  with  Iowers,and  beautified  with  gal 

Mne  10  be  the  asxregale  of  the  bodies  that  which  ih^  issued  forth  lo  attack 

naic  up  the  world  in  its  present  state,  corisi-  mies.      Homer  hath  left  us  a  rem 

•Iwd  11  a  principle ;  by  virtue  whereof  they  scription  of  the  Grecian  fortificati 

Kiindiiilfer,  according  to  the  laws  of  molion  sort,  in  the  Trojan  war,  beginuinj 

F^criM  by  the  Author  of  all  thinp.      And  Iliad  <i. 

rtii^  m.kn  way  for  the  other  subordinate  no-  Then,  lo  secure  the  catnp  and  navi 

i-m;  t-nce  ihe  particular  nature  of  an  indiTi*  'fhey  rais'd  embattled  walls  with  1. 

Jul  wnsiMs  m    ihe  »neral  nature  applied  to  F„m  .pace  to  space  were  ample  ga 

i*«inci  pirlion  of  the  universe  ;  or,  which  p„  „„jng  chariots ;  and  a  trench 

"the  amc  thing,  it  is  a  particnlar  assemblage  Of  large  exteut ;  and  deep  in  earth 

Jfihe  mechanical  properties  of  matter,  as  Strong  piles  infix'd  stood  adverse  tc 

tpiTt,  motion.  Sec.  "  "^      •  Po, 

"Niturt  is  but  "name  for  an  effect  Naval  crowm,  among  the  i 

Whose  cause  IS  Qod."  Cowper.  mans,acrown»dornedwithfigures 

Nnri;  conformable  with  this  senlimentof  ships,  conferred  on  peisons  who  ia 

^  pott  is  the  language  of  M.  Hauy,  wlio  menu  first  boatdnl  the  enemy's  vi 

Bp.  "  This  word,  nature,  which  we  so  frc-  CROWt*. 

^wml  J  employ,   must  only  be  regarded  as  an         Naval  stores,  comprehende 

ibriilged  manner  of  expressing  sojnetlmes  the  particuliit  made  use  of,  not  only  ii 

noluof  the  laws  towhich  the  Supreme  Being  navy,  but  in  every  other  kind  of  i 

^lubjecied  theuuiveise;  at  others,  the  col-  as  umber  and  iron  for  shipping, 

<"^'m  o[  beings  which  have  sprung  from  his  hemp,   cordage,  sail-cloth,   gunpo 

^'^-    Natnre,    contemplated    thus    under  nance,  and  fire-arms  of  every  sort,  i 

"V'™<  »>{>ect,   is  no  longer  a  subject  of  cold  leiy  wares,  &c. 
*M  barren  speculation  with  reapect  to  mo-         Naval  tactics,  the  milllaT] 

f^.  ihe  study  of  iu  productions,  or  of  in  of  flerts.     See  Tactics  <Naial). 
pKtioaiena.lsnolon^rbouoded  toentighlen-         NAVAN,  a  borough,  pan,  an 

■JIEinc  mind;  it  affecU  the  heart,  by  kindling  of  Ireland,  iu  the  county  of  Meal 

'pouD  Katiinents  of  reverence  and  adniira-  vince  of  Leinster;    situated  abou 

•^'1  die  light  of  to  many  wonders,  bearing  north-west  of  Dublin,  on  the  river 

*i^  <iiiUe  characters  of  an  infinite  power  contiita  of  two  chief  streets,  whii 

UHniidogi,    Suchwai  the  ditposilioU  that  eachoibw  at  ri{ht  angles,    Tbe 
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town^house,  is   a  handsome  stone  building,  obligee^  to  sail  directly  to  thccttj,  tfaoetod^ 

This  place  was  formerly  in  great  repute,  an({  posit  its  carffo. 

availed  by  HugU  de  Lacy.     An  abbey  for  re-        NAUO£  C^abriel),  was  descended  from  s 

gular  canohs,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  good  family,  and  born  at  Paris,  Fcbiuar>  i2, 

was  erected  here;  but  whether  antecedent  to  ICOO.     His  |)arents  observing  his  fonuacs<(br 

the  end  of  the  1  Vth  century  is  not  certain.  reading  and  inclination  to  letters,  revived  to 

NAVARINO,  a  strong  and  populous  town  breed  him  in  that  way>  and  accordingly  scot 

of  the   Morea,  with  an  excellent  large  bar-  him  to  a  religious  community,  to  learu  itie  first 

bour,  defended  by  two  forts,     it  is  seated  on  a  rudiments  of  grammar  and  the  {>naci|>l(s  of 

hill,  near  the  sea,  eight  miles  N.E.  of  Modon,  Christianity.     Thence  he  was  reuiovtd  lo  the 

and  17  N.W.  of  Coron.    Lon.  21.40  £.    Lat.  university,  where  he  applied  himself  with  vmt 

37.  &  N.  8ucce;>s    to    classical    learning  ;    and   honing 

Navarre,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  lying  learned  philosophy,  was  created  master  of  ora 

between  France  and  Spain,  and  divided  into  very  young.     As  boon  as  he  had  finished  hii 

the  Upper  and  I»wer.     The  Upper  belongs  course  in  philosophy,  he  remained  Mime  time 

to  Spain,  and  is  75  miles  in  length  and  (JO  in  at  a  stand  what  profession  to  choose,  bciofEdd- 

breadth.     The  air  is  more  mild,  temperate,  vised  by  his  friends  to  divinity;  but  his  inru- 

and    wholesome    than    in   the   neighbouring  nation  being  more  turned  to  physic,  he  iixd 

provinces  of  Spain ;    and,   though   a   moun-  at  len^^ih  upon  that  faculty.     However,  thii 

tainom  country,  it  is  fertile,  abounding  in  all  choice  did  nut  prevent  hiiu  from  indulging  Lii 

sort^  of  game,  and  in  iron  mines.     It  is  di*  genius  in  other  branches  of  learning:  in  rea* 

vided  into  five  districts,  whose  capital  towns  litv,  the  pi iui  of  his  studies  was  very  exiensirr, 

are  P:impeluna,   E^tella,  Tudcia,  OHta,  and  suited  to  nis  comprehensive  talentsand  inott'i- 

St.  rjuesca.  Lower  Navarre  belongs  to  France,  ti^dbie  industry:  and   he  soon  distinguisnd 

and  it  now  the  department  of  the  Lower  Py-  hnnseif  therein  so  much,  thai  Henry  de  Mcs- 

renees.      It  is  separated  from  Spanish  Navarre  mes,  picsidint  a  moriier,  hearing  his  charj> 

by  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  a  mountainous,  barren  ter,  made  him  kce|)er  of  hi:i  library,  and  tu(i 

oountrvt  "0  miles  in  length  and  12  in  breadth,  him  into  his  family.     Naudc  was  the  more 

From   this  country  the  late  king  of  France  pleased  with  this  post,  as  it  gave  him  an  op* 

took  his  other  title  of  king  of  Navarre.     See  portunity  of  gratifying  his  bookish  taste  iiigt> 

Palais,  St.  neral,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  himbijtb 

Navarre  (Peter),  a  warrior  in  the  l6th  with  means  and  leisure  to  improve  himself  as 

eentury,  born  in  Biscay.     After  being  a  sea-  he  could  wish,  in  the  science  which  tn  tad 

man,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  embraced  in  particular.  He  quitted  it  in  i&J), 

Aragon  as  valet,  and  next  served  in  the  army  in  order  to  go  to  Padua  to   perfect  hwnelf 

of  the  Florentines,  and  then  engaged  in  the  therein:  but  he  did  not  continue  loncintbat 

flea  service.     He  was  employed  by  Gonsalvo  university,  the  death  of  his  father  ana  bis  d<^ 

de  Cordova  in  the  Ncaiiolitan  wars,  as  cap-  mestic  aAairs  calling  him  back  to  Paris  before 

tain,  and  he  contributed  much  to  the  taking  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
of  Naples.  The  emperor  gave  him  the  domains        In  1628  the  faculty  of  physic  appointnl  hloi 

of  Alveto,  in  Naples,  from  which  he  assumed  to  make  the  customary  discourse  on  iherece(h 

the  name  of  Navarre.     He  afterwards  sailed  tion  of  licentiates  ;    which   performance  ea- 

against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  took  posses-  tirely  answered  their  expectations  from  hiiOi 

sion  of  Oran,  Tripoli,  and  other  places;  but  and   was  made  public.      In    l03l,  cardinal 

part  of  his  army  was  defeated  by  the  Moorish  Bagni  made  him  his  librarian  and  Latin  xcre- 

cavalry.     His  campaigns   in  Italy  afterwards  tary,  and  carried  him  wiih  him  to  Rome  in  rbe 

were  unfortunate,  and  he  was  taken  at  the  spring  of  that  year.     Naude  continued  in  this 

battle  of  Ravenna,  1511'..  The  ill  treatment  service  till  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  which 

of  the  Spanish  kinj^  determined  liim  to  enter  happened  July  L'4,  l()4l  ;  and  in  the  interim 

into  the  service  of  Francis  I.     In  his  attempt  made  an  excursion  to  Padua,  to  take  his  doc* 

to  relieve  Genoa  he  was  taken  by  the  impc-  tor  of  physic's  dejirec,  in  order  to  support  with 

rial  troops,  and  for  three  ycAis  languished  in  a  better  grace  the  quality  with  which  he  ha<( 

the  dungeons  of  Giluf,  till  the  treaty  of  Ma-  been  honoured  by  Louis  XIII.  whohad  ms'ie 

drid  set  him  free.      He  was  taken  prisoner  at  him  his  physician.    The  ceremony  of  this  ap- 

the  retreat  of  A  versa,  and  a^nin  sent  to  the  pointment  was  performed   March  S5,  l^^-^i 

dungeons  of  CEuf.     Hore  his  life  was  spared  and  we  have  the  speech  he  pronounced  on  the 

by  the  duke  of  Orange,  in  compassion  for  his  occasion.      After  the  death  of  his  patron  be 

misfortunes  and  his  valour.  He  died  soon  after;  had  thoughts  of  returning  to  France;  hot  was 

though  some  assert  that  he  was  strangled  in  detained  in  Italy  by  several  advantageous  off<?n 

his  bed.  made  to  him  by  persons  of  consideratk^o  ib 

NAUCORIS,  in  the  entomological  system  that  country.  Among  these  he  preferred  those 

of   Fabricius,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  Nepa,  of  cardinal  Barberini,  and  closed  with  his 

which  see.  eminence.     However,    as   soon   as  caidifl** 

N  AUCR  ATIS,  a  cit)'  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  Richelieu  sent  for  him  to  be  his  librarian,  he 

tide  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  cele-  immediately  returned  to  Paris  ;  but  he  h>f^ 

brated  for  its  commerce.    No  ship  was  per-  pened  not  to  be  long  in  the  service  of  the pno^ 

niitted  to  land  at  any  other  place>  but  was  xninisterj  if  it  be  true  that  he  arrived  at  Fir*' 
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b  Mafch  l64S>  since  cardinal  Richeliea  died 
10  December  following :  notwitnttandiiig,  he 
succeeded  to  the  like  post  under  Mazarine,  for 
whom  he  formed  a  most  rich  library,  which  he 
laised  from  the  fini  volume  in  the  space  of 
Krrn  years  to  tne  number  of  40,000.  Chris- 
tiana, queen  of  Sweden,  who  set  herself  to 
draw  into  her  dominions  all  the  literati  of  Eu* 
rope,  procured  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  Naude 
of  being  her  nt>rary  keeper ;  and  as  he  was 
thtfii  out  of  all  employ,  he  accepted  the  propo- 
sal, md  went  to  Cop.  But  he  soon  grew  out 
of  humour  with  his  residence  in  Sweden:  the 
maoners  of  the  people*  so  very  different  from 
his,  iiavehiro  great  disgust;  and  seeing  France 
brrome  more  quiet  than  it  had  been,  he  re- 
*oiveJ  to  return.  Accordingly  he  quitted 
S.Vfdcn  loaded  with  presents  from  the  queen, 
aad  several  per^ons  of  distinction  :  but  tlie  fa- 
tigue oi  cLr  Journey  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
which  obligftl  him  to  stop  at  Abbeville ;  and 
he  (iied  there  July  29,  1 663. 

A«  to  his  character,  he  was  very  prudent 
and  regiilar  in  his  conduct,  sober,  never  drink- 
iD2  any  tiling  but  Water.  Study  was  his  prin- 
f"  jwl  occupation,  and  he  was  indeed  a  true 
Uclluo  lihrorum ;  so  that  he  understood  them 
f^rftcily  well.     He  spoke  his  uiind  with  great 

neednm,  and  that  freedom  sotuetimes  showed 
ibelf  upon  religious  sabjecii,  in  such  a  man- 
ner ^  might  have  occasioned  some  disadvan- 
c^e'^js  thoughts  of  him  ;  but  the  christian 
<?Titi[uetits  in  which  he  died  led  some  to  be- 
like that  his  heart  never  was  corrupted,  and 
bad  no  share  in  the  free  expressions  which 
^  aietimes  escaped  from  him ;  especially  in  the 
ph:lu5  )p'iical  railleries  which  passed  sometimes 
bt.wcreii  hiiTi,  Guy  Patio,  and  Gassendi.  He 
wri!;o  a  greai  number  of  book«,  a  catalo^nc  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Niceron's  Memoirs, 
toiu.  ix.  Voltaire  says,  tiiat  *'  of  all  his  books, 
ine  Apologie  dcs  grands  Hommes  accuses  de 
Magie  is  almost  the  ouly  one  which  continues 
U»  l»e  read." 

Naude  (Philip),  well  known  as  an  able 
p>rofesaor  of  mathematics  at  Berlin  in  the  se- 
^inieenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
lun,',  wa^  born  at  Metz  in  Lorrain,  in  the 
ytrar  lfij4.  At  the  age  of  about  twelve  he 
W.J5  tjken  into  the  service  of  the  court  of 
ty>ei)acli,  in  the  capacity  of  pap^e,  and  atfen- 
^j'.it  oti  the  youn^  princes.  In  this  situation 
h»^  behaviour  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all 
^vho  knew  him  ;  and  while  he  continued  here 
he  learned  the  German  language,  which  after- 
wards proved  of  great  use  to  him.  When  he 
bad  spent  about  four  years  at  Hysenach,  his  fa- 
ther cho'^e  to  take  him  home  ;  but  how  he  was 
cncpiojed  during  the  nexthfteen  years  of  his  life 
^*c  are  not  informed.  We  are  only  told  that 
hij  faiher  had  neither  the  intention  nor  the 
means  of  affording  him  a  learned  education ; 
liot  ihat,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
his  condition,  having  an  unconquerable  thirst 
for  knowledge,  he  became  his  own  master,  and 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  different 
braachct  of  karoing,  particularly  in  the  ma« 
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thematical  sciences.    As  he  was  in  principle  % 
protestani,  wlien  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  re^ 
voked  in  l685,  he  left  France  with  his  wife 
and  young  child,  about  nine  months  old,  and 
resided  about  two  years  at  Hanau.     Hence  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  contracted  an  in*- 
timacy  with  M.  Langertield,   matheinaiician 
to  the  court,  and  tutor  to  the  pages.     '1  his 
gentleman,  who  knew  how  conversant  he  was 
with  the  sciences,  advised  tiiui  to  open  a  ma^ 
thematical  school,  and  recommeuded  pupils  to 
him.      In   \i^S^  he  received  an  appouuineui 
to  teach  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  the 
mathematics  at  the  college  of  Joachim ;  and 
in   1690  he   was  made    secretary  interpreter. 
Upon  the  deatn  of  M.  Langerfield  not  many 
years  afterwards,  M.  Naude  :<uccecded  him  in 
1696,  both  in  his  employments  at  court,  and 
the  professorship  in  the  Academy  in  Sciences. 
In  1701  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences ;    and   in    1704,  when  the 
king   founded  the  Academy  of  Princes,  M. 
Naude  was  attached  to  it  by  a  special  patent, 
as  professor  ol  mathematics.  He  aied  at  berlin 
in  1729,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  highly  re* 
spected  for  his  integrity  and  general  excellence 
of  character.  Though  the  uiadiematics  chieflj 
occupied  his  attention,  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  other  sciences,  and  as  he  was  zealous 
for  the  religion  which  he  professed,  he  had 
made  divinity  his  particular  study,  and  writ- 
ten several  treatises  on  religious  and  moral  sub- 
jects.    In  mathematics,   his  sole  publication 
was  Elements  of  Geometry  in  quarto,  writ- 
ten in   German,   and   printed  at   Berlin  for 
the  use  of  the  Academy  of  Princes ;  and  »ome 
smaller  pieces,  which   appeared   at   different 
periods    in     the     Miscellanea    Berolinensia. 
Among  his  theological  and  moral  productions 
were,    Sacrorl    Meditations,      iCiQO,     12mo.  ; 
Evangelical    Morality,     1(K)9,     in    two    vo-^ 
lumes,   12mo. ;    The  Sovereign  Perfection  of 
God  in  his  Divine  Attributes,  and  the  perfect 
Integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  .Sense  main- 
tained by  the   hrit  iletormcrs,   I7O8,  in  two 
volumes,    li;ino.    written    against    M.  Bayle; 
which,  being  attacked  in  a   I'Jmo.   pamphlet, 
he  defended    in  A. Collection  of  Objections 
to  the  Treatise  on  ihe  Sovereign  Perfection  of 
God,  with  Answers  to  the  same,  17i>9,  12mo.; 
An  Examination  of  two  Treatises  of  M.de 
Placette,  1713,  in  two  volumes,  l^mo.;  Dia- 
logue  in   Solitude,  partly  translated  from  the 
Dutch   of  William  Teclink,   1717,    12mo. ; 
A  Rei'utation  of  the  Philosophical  Commen- 
tary, 17 18,  ISmo.  &c.  {British  Encyclo.) 

NAVE.  *.  (nap,  Saxon.)  1.  The  middle 
part  of  the  wheel  in  which  the  axle  moves 
IShakspeare).  2.  (from  navis,  nave,  old 
French.)  The  middle  part  of  the  church  dis- 
tinct from  the  aisles  or  wings  {Ayliffe). 

NAVEL,  in  anatomy,  the  centre  of  the 
Inwer  part  of  the  abdomen ;  being  that  part 
where  the  umbilical  vessels  passed  out  of  the 
placenta  of  the  mother.  See  Anatomy  and 
Midwifery. 

Navel-gall.    In  farriery^  an  injurystis- 


...     ^i[uui     nauglily.) 

"^  ,S;ix'  MUgU.)    Bad; 

.  <  \  AI.VK.   ).     In   botany. 
,    ..«.     A   boat-ihaprd   valve. 

>,  .   .    v.ili  IW-   {.nmicttlarU,   fmm 

,   V   Kmi).    Ot   icaphoidfs.    A 

,  ,„     .1.  *ml  l«r«u«  is  «"  called  ftom 

,».»t>L>i'ce  (oaboat.    See^AR- 

\     .       VjVi'-tToiHMinl).  "fSt.  Diiier, 

^  „,,l»i»  »ur-Marne,     1779-     He   » 

,'.  iiii  iliH-Mivcry  or  oitTous  eihcr,  and 

i.iiioii  <>r  nicfciiry  nith   iron,   hi- 

.\,..ii.k'il  111  iinjioKibililies.     In  «|iide- 

,.„!,i,liii  liin  |ire<cripiion»were*erysuc- 

.   ,  dull  «>  ill"  iriieit  incpl(ne)»  ana  ma- 

',     ,    lu:   viiilli'd  ll)e  highest  humanity.     He 

.,  Li  tlii»  (Ittlii)ii  on  cariiniOnxliieajea — ob- 

^    *  iiiiiLii  im  llio   wftcninc  of  ihe  bones — re- 

sl. .  iiMii.  101  lilt  il(ill(;fr  of  hasty  burials,  and 

,K,   aliii-i*  c'  iiittrirents  in  churehei — aoli- 

^y,,,  ,  ,,u, I  HrnFiiic,  2  vols.  ISmo.  &c. 

\  V  Vl(iAllLi;.a.(narigBWif.French.)Ca. 
,„il,|jiiHirui;(iHi»ciihyihip5  0fboals(/W«BA). 
'  \,\  \'|(;AI(LKNESS...  {.Uoianaoi^alU.) 
I  ,MMi-n»  mill-  |i»Med  in  vessels. 

J;,  NA'VJGATli.ii.  n.  {namgo.  Lat.  nad- 

ii,i    I'V  )  Tn'aiti  lo  pan  by  water  (.^riiiiA.)- 

'/'»  NA'VIGATE.  0.0.    To  paw  by  ship* 

Ur  luiali  ( Ariulhnul). 

NAVIGATION  (nflDtgod'ol,  from  navigo. 

Cum\i'<u\'Ard  III  levii,  a  ahip,  SDcl  a^,  to  govern 
ur  iiiiiii*^'),  Iha  art  of  ciDiluctiii;!  a  thip  from 
una  ii'Hi  to  B'lothcr  ;  and  comprizei  the  method 
uf  f""€  *^  *'"  'esse!  the  desired  dirertion  by 
M,tiiiiti>fllieiailiaDH  rudder,  or  Kamaosfaip  j  as 
ttLlI  •>  lU  riMHle  of  aiccrtiining  tlie  relative  aitu- 
uliiiu  '4  Ilia  thip  at  any  auiicned  time  and  the 
liiiuiM  •■•Mttr,  ta  B>  (o  reach  her  plare  of  deitiiia- 
lum  wiih  ufity  and  ei(p»1<tioii.  To  the  latter 
*  '.  tuinFrer,  in  eotnpliance  with  cut- 

'mt  rc*earrhet  muM  be  limited' 
tjr  aud  ulility  ^navisalioa  are  ac- 
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kaMledged  by  all ;  and  tba  art  ni  pnbMy 
aaltinted  by  levenl  entemfimrt  tiftn,  iaiu. 
bitia^  tbe  aea  coad,  unkaon  la  oac  ainMberi  if 
w,  Ibe  circumstance  aoconaU  br  difeieiit  to- 
tlion  ascrihiog  the  inventkio  to  diCvcnl  penans 
and  oatioiii.     We  may  fauama  ■«■  dciptiiuf 

"   From   du-kait  timei    ber  b^abh  birth   ib 

It  i(  geuenlly  admitted  that  the  PVe-niciini 
were  the  £nt  people  vho  applied  tbcoiierTri 
oaiiduouilj  to  the  cultivaiiua  lA  uaii^iiaD,  inj 
bad  they  not  bern  lo  extremely  teMcnut  o(  Iht 
knovledge  (hey  acauired,  their  iarr^a  aufhl  Mt 
only  baci:  been  highly  beneficial  to  tbe  neiihlMur- 
ing  lutioni,  but  the  civilized  irackl  mnlil  hin 
been  EratiBed  by  it,  and  in  retam  muld  bin 
done  ample  jititiee  to  their  genia*  and  entciprin. 
However,  their  Kreat  arcanum,  malnred  by  iht 
peneverance  of  ajn->,  would  have  been  lo«  wb*ii 
Alenander  nibdned  Tyre  and  Sidoo,  on  artowil  of 
the  illiberal  jealoii«y  with  whicb  it  waa  coocnlid 
from  the  reit  oF  lb«  world,  had  not  thHr  Carihi- 
gioian  dncawlanU  pruerved  it  in  a  disunt  roi- 
uerof  Afiici. 

Alei(andria,  Intended  by  iti  founder,  not  onlv 
lo  prrpcluale  his  name,  but  likewiie  to  be  the 
fraud  emporiara  of  ihe  eastern  end  the  seflem 
commerce,  next  "  flickers  Ihroufib  the  (loom:" 
•nd  in  consequence  of  Ihe  ciertiani  of  the  Ali- 
andriaus  to  accompliih  Ibii  ample  inlrnticHi,  ni- 
viralion  beg«n  lo  dawn  in  Effvpt.  Yet  the  Cir- 
Ihapiniani.whoinhevitedlhePhmiirinnpiopeiiiiiv 
tocpltivatelhearl,  Hlip-wd  the  ^y|Hiansis  eeil 
at  tlie  Greciani  in  nautical  knowlnifc  and  evpr- 
tience,  and  by  degrees  "acquired  those  vati  rh 
"  '\  enabW  tl  '       ' 


tbeR 

brtwrcn  Carthage 


ilrOHle 


Roipe,  the  6i*  p 
Italy. 

Tl)e  detirucdon  of  Carthage,  qnd  battle  nt  Ac- 
iium,  consignad  navigation  and  commerce  lo  tha 
Romans :  when  the  latter  was  left  tp  Ibe  ejcertiDDi 
of  subject  proviiires,  and  the  foroier  vxi  outjp 
cnltivated  to  aid  Ihcirbvouritc  ciews of  uniVFii^ 
dominion  :  end  upon  the  ruin  of  that  rmpire  Di- 
vination shared  the  fate  uf  literalutc  and  tlie  oUitr 

When  the  barbarian  Atlila  destroyed  l(|Ditr>, 
Mantua,  Treviso,  Verona,  and  other  adjirrnt 
citiei',  such  of  tlie  inhabitants  ai  eicapcil  ibe 
daughter  lied  to  the  islands  of  their  rout, 
where  Ibey  took  up  their  residence,  and  foundrd 
Venice.  Here  nstigati'in  and  commerce  irvirtd 
from  the  gpneral  wreck,  and  puiied  succtdirely 
to  the  Genoese,  Hans  Towns,  Porlueaese,  Spa- 
niardii,  English,  and  Dutch- 
Still  navigation  nas  very  imperFeel,  althoDfli 
the  improvements  made  in  the  sails  aud  rlg^in; 
bad  superseileit  the  rowers ;  and  the  mnrinn'i 
eompasi,  invented  about  196(1,  had  encoiinfoH 
the  navigator  to  launch  boldly  into  the  w>Uiy 
Bipanie  -.  yet  geometry,  trigonometry,  awl  iiln)- 
iiomy,  which  ronilitute  the  ground-work  of  'li' 
method  whereby  the  mariner  ditcoten  bit  silui' 
tion,  were  not  sufliciently  matured  to  be  lolurr- 
vient  to  his   purpose 


n  enabled  the  natijatar 


navigation: 


todctermiDe  bia  sitaatioa  with  tolerable  preci- 
<ioo. 

Perhaps  the  progress  of  navigation  has  not 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  other  arts,  which  may 
be  owing  to  the  scainan*8  conAilence  in  the  me- 
thods sauctioued  by  those  be  reverences,  accom- 
pttoied  by  an  inability  to  comprehend  how  a 
landman  should  improve  his  art:  be  this  as  it 
uuy,  ihe  comparative  perroction  to  which  navipca- 
tiuo  h  arrived,  is  more  partiftilarly  attributable 
to  the  j^euitts  and  labours  of  Mr.  Edwanl  Wright, 
Mr.  J^ioes  Gre^sury,  and  Dr.  Edmund  Halley, 
vbo  perfected  Mercator'ji  chart,  and  pointed  out 
tnie  methods  of  computing  the  longitude  from  the 
dead  reckoning  ;  Ji>bn  Napier,  baron  of  Merchis- 
tirn,  and  Mr.  Henry  Briggv,  who  invented  and 
perfected  the  lof^arithms  ;  James  Hadiey,  esq. 
who  published  the  qiiadi'ant  that  bears  his  name, 
and  the  rev.  Dr.  Moskelyne,  undrr  the  com- 
missioners of  longitude,  who  devised  ^and  esta* 
bli<bed  the  nautical  almanac. 

The  auihora  who  have  written  upon  navigation 

are  numerous,   both  in  England  and  upon  the 

oootinent ;  yet  if  we  except  an  ingenious  treatise 

iipou  the  longitude  by  Dr.  Andrew  Mackay,  and 

tbe  valuable  tables  for  navigation  and  nautical 

s^^troQomy,    by  Joseph  de  Mendoza  Rios,   esq. 

every  thing  of  any  moment  in  the  various  vo- 

laiaes  may  be  found   ta  Mr.  John  Robertson's 

excellent  treatise.     These,  with  tbe  Nautical  AU 

■Moac,  Requisite  Tables,  and  British  Mariner's 

Goide,  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  may  be  considered  a 

complete  library  for  a  navigator. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  retrospect  of  the  slow 

>Bd  now  obscare  steps  by  which  navigation  at- 

tmcd  its  present  modification,   we  proceed  to 

^velope  the  principles  upon  whieh  the  navigator 

£DQads  tbe  computations  which    ascertain    the 

>b(p's relative   position;  and,  at  the  same  time, 

&om  those  principles  to  deduce  the  modes  of  cal- 

calation. 

1.  When  a  ship  begins  a  voyage,  tbe  first  thing 
vbich  presents  itJielf  to  the  computist  is  to  ascerw 
^n  the  distance,  or  space  passed  over  in  some 
determinate  time,  for  which  purpose  half  a  mi- 
nate  is  usually  assumed  for  tbe  unit  of  time,  and 
»  proportionate  segment  of  a  meridian  for  the  unit 
of  space,  which  last  dimension  is  called  a  kno^ 
Tbe  nntaal  relation  being  so  adjusted,  that  for 
every  knot  of  the  log-line  which  is  run  ont  in  half 
4  miaute,  so  many  miles  does  the  ship  sail  in  an 
hoar,  admitting  her  velocity  continues  uniform 
for  that  space  of  time ;  but  this,  together  with 
CBnvats  and  heave  of  the  sea,  the  judicious  navi* 
l^tor  will  take  into  consideration. 

Comparing  the  results  of  various  mensurations, 
tbe  length  of  a  degree  in  these  latitudes  appears 
to  be  about  3633U  feet,  see  Phil.  Transa.  for 

1795,  p.  491;  therefore  a  nautical  mile  isa« — !_• 

Go 
■■W87*4  feet,  and.  consequently  tbe  space  cor- 

ntpomhag  to  half  a  mmute  in  time  «■-- 

60X« 
«S0-1t5  feet,  or  50  feet  8|  inches  nearly,  which 
ought  to  be  the  length  of  a  knot,  could  the  dis- 
t*pce  sailed  be  accurately  measured:  but  the 
dnfiof  ihelog,  with  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
^c  <lirection  of  the  wind ;  the  weight  of  the  line, 
j|Qdthe  friction  of  tbe  reel,  all  tend  to  render  the 
^Unce,  Si  given  by  the  loir,  less  than  it  ought 
^^'  for  this  reason,  and  likewise  because  it  is* 
•west  to  bsfe  the  reckoning  a-head  of  the  ship, 
^np«tiftt  jadges  divid«  their  line  into  kaoU  of 


48  feet,  and  allow  half  a  second  for  turning  tfia 
glass  after  the  stray  line  is  out,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  use  glasses  which  run  out  in 
29 1".  In  short,  the  result  of  tbir  fundamental 
operation  is  very  une<^rtain,  and  a  ni<*lhod  free 
fi'uiu  the  respective  defects  of  sucb  as  have  been 
proposed,  is  a  desideratum  in  navigation. 

Cotton  lines  have  been  recommended,  and  par- 
ticularly adopted,  as  being  less  liable  to  vary  ia 
length ;  but  the  extension  of  hemi>en  lines  by 
drauj;hty  and  contraction  by  moisture,  is  much  too 
considerable  to  be  neglected  by  the  navigator ; 
besides  which,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
may  aiTect  the  glass  to  about  one*sixth  of  the 
whole  time  of  running  out.  It  is  therefore  highly 
requisite  to  examine  both  line.aiid  glass,  from  time 
to  time,  and  if  either  or  both  be  found  erroneous, 
the  true  distance  may  notwithstanding  be  obtained. 

For,  putting  g  b  30",^  »  the  time  measured 
by   the  erroneous  glass,  k   «  48  lect,  k  a  the 

lenscth  of  an  inaccurate  knot,  and  d  «  the  com- 
puted distance  the  ship  has  sailed  during  the  time 
the  error  is  admitted  to  have  existed.    Then, 

(I)  When  the  glass  is  found  inaccurate,  aad  the 
line  corre(-t. 

Because  the  excess  or  defect  of  d  will  be  di* 


DO 


30d 


rectly  as  g*,  it  will  be  as  g :  d  : :  G  :  —  __ 

^  "~    g 
the  true  distance. 

Ex.  The  di»tance  run  by  the  log  is  60  miles^ 
and  the  glass  is  found  to  run  out  in  84'^  Re- 
quired the  true  vlistance } 


Here 


30x80 
24" 


5  X  20  a  100  miles,  the  true 


distance. 

(2)  When  the  line  is  inaccurate  and  the  glass 
correct. 

The  error  in  the  distance  will  be  reciprocally  a9 
the  excess  or  defect  of  the  line,  therefore  k  :  i  : : 

o  :  ^—  » the  true  distance* 

X         48 

Ex.  The  distance  run  is  150  miles,  and  the 

length  of  the  knot  45  feet.     Required  the  true 

distance  ? 

,_       45x150       ..  »  ^  ^     .,        ,    ^        ,. 
Here ■ »  140*625  miles,  tbe  true  dis* 

48 

tance. 

(3)  When  both  the  glass  and  line  are  fonn<kto 
be  inaccurate. 

By  compounding   the    foregoing    analogies 

g:  D  : :  Q  I .  s  the  distance  corrected  for 


error  ia   glass,  and  K  :  ft 


DC 


Dck 


30Dk 


5Dk 


or 


lOoib 


,  the  true  distance. 


48g  8g     "        I6g 

Ex.  The  distance  sailed  by  the  log  is  209 

miles,  tbe  glass  runs  39",  and  the  knot  measures 

42  feet.    Required  the  true  distance  ? 

5  X  200  X  42  ^  _-  -  -     .,        .. 

Here »    159.09  miles,  the 

true  distance. 

2.  The  course  a  ship  steers  is  ascertained  by 
the  mariner^s  compass  (see  Compass).  But  a^  the 
magnetic  north  seldom  coincides  with  the  true, 
in  order  therefore  to  determine  the  angle  which 
the  ship  actually  makes  with  the  meridian »  it  is 
requisite  that  the  deviation  or  variation  of  the 
points  of  the  compass  from  the  corresponding 
poiats  of  the  horizllii  'boald  be  known. 
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To  illustrate  the  methods  of  solring  this  im- 
portant problem,  let  Fig.  1.  Pi.  114.  be  a  stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  the  north,  east,  sonth,  and  ^ent 
points  of  which  are  represented  by  N.B.  S.W. 
respectively,  z  being  the  ob*.erver's  zenith,  p  the 
elevated  pole,  £<r;  a  parallel  uf  declination,  2 
the  true  place  of  the  suti  at  ri«in;;,  and  s'  his 
place  as  pointed  out  by  the  compass  at  the  same 
moment. 

Then  is  ex  the  true  amplitnde,  n'  the  magne- 
tic amplitude,  and  12',  their  difTertnce,  the  varia- 
tion. Now,  in  order  to  determine  E£,  and  finally 
ZZ'  from  the  latitude  of  the  ship,  and  the  declina- 
tion of  the  inn,  which  are  the  customary  data : 
in  the  quadrantal  spheric  triangle  pe2,  pS  «  the 


smi's  polar  distance,  and  the  angle  fit  =  t!)"  la- 
titude are  given.  As  it  would  be  extraneous  to 
investii^ate  formula,  which  decidedly  belong  to 
another  department  of  science,  we  therefore  leftr 
to  any  of  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  theory  of 
trigonometry,  where  it  «ill  be  found  demon.st'atcd 
that  co.oins  pEI :  cosine  pj  :  :  radiu<<:  sine  f  2  the 
amplitude,  or  cosine  IN  th*-  azimuth ;  hencf  10  + 
logar.  cos.  px  +  couip  |i»!:.  cos.  pes  =  l«  g.  sine 
IB  :  But  the  log.  secant  .^  10  «=  the  compleme ut 
uf  the  lograrithmic  cosine,  therefore  log.  cos.  PS  -j- 
log.  sec.  PBl  =B  log.  sine  t-i. 

That  is,  The  loirarithmic  fine  of  the  trne  am- 
plitude is  equal  to  the  Kom  of  the  losarithnjc 
sine  of  the  decimation  and  logarithmic  secaat  of 
the  latitude. 


Example.  July  24th,  1810,  in  latitude  50®  N.  longitude  35®  W.  alwut  a  quarter  after  fouroVlo?k 
A.M  the  sun  was  observed  to  rise  E.N.B.,  allowance  being  made  for  semi-diameter.  Required  the 
variation  ? 


Suu*8  declination  July  34th,  at  noon 
Equation  to  7j  hours  from  noon  4* 

to  35®  W.         - 
Reduced  declination 
Latitude  -  -  -     - 

True  amplitude  Ei         -  - 

Magnetic  amplitude  £2^ 


1 

19»  59' 

4  4 

« 

1  3 

20® 

2 

Sine 

50 

Secant 
Sine 

10 

£. 

32 

124  N. 

E. 

22 

30    N. 

9-5347452 
•1919525 

97266777 


Variation           -           -            -          -          9  42}  West,  because  the  magnetic  place  of  the  sin 
is  more  distant  from  the  north  than  the  tnie,  the  observation  bcinp  made  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Were  greater  accuracy  required,  the  horizon-  netic  azuiiuth  szo-  by  observation,  as  before,  a:iJ 

tal  refraction,  parallax,  height  of  the  eye,  and  deduces  the  true  azimuth  sz«-  from  the  latitmle, 

latitq^e  of  the  ship,  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac-  sun*s  altitude,  and  declination  :  having  in  the 

c«unt,  which  would  render  the  triangle  oblique:  spheric  trangle  <tpz,  pz  =  the  complement  uf  the 

therefore  to  obviate  their  effects,  let  the  ampli-  latitude,  and  az,  eP  the  sun's  zenith  and  polar 

tude  be  observed  when  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  distances  respectively,  to  find  the  azimuth  orsn- 

lower  limb  is  =  l.V  -|- the  dip  of  the  horizon,  gle  sz<r;  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  half  of  wVf^ 

For  instance,  if  the  height  of  the  eye  be  20  feet,  is  (by  trigonometry)  —  J  (log.  sine  i  (p*+i>)  + 

the  amplitude  ought  to  be  observed  when  the  al-  log.  sine  {  (p<y —  d)  +  lo^    secant  pz  +  '^?- 

titude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  is  19  J  minutes.  secant  Zfl-—  twice  the  radius),     o  being  =  zc  — 

When  clouds  or  haze  render  this  mode  of  solu-  xr. 
tion  impracticable,  the  mariner  olitains  the  mag- 
Ex.  July  25th,  1810,  in  latitude  3!°  30'  N.  longitude  34*  \(P  R.  a  little  after  7  o'clock  A.M. 
the  altitude  of  tlie  sun's  lower  limb  wis  23^  2o',  and  bearing  per  compass  E.  5®  20  S.  height  of  the 
eye  21  feet.     Required  the  variation  ? 

Sun's  declination  July  25th,  at   noon  19**  4/  N.  Observed  altitude  of  the  sun's  l.l.      -      23*  20' 

Equation  to  5  hours          -          -          —      H  Semidiaraeter        -        .         -         .          +    '^, 

to  23*  20' E.         -        -          +1  Dipandrefiraction         -          -         .       —     6f 


Reduced  declination 

Polar  distance 

Co-latitude 
Zenith  distance 


Polar  distance  < 
Sum 

Difference 
J  (PiT  +  D) 

!(P<r-D) 


True  azimuth  from  south 
O*  ith 


19     45{         True  altitude 
70     14^         Zenith  distance 


23    29i 
66    30^ 


pz      58''  30      cosecant««r 
zc     66    30^     cosecant-^  I 

8      0| 
Pa  70     14i 

78     15 

adius 
adius 

,0692343 
,0375748 

08000282 

9-7133077 

2)19-6301449 

62     14 

98100724 

^\     7      sine.. 

40®   13'    9¥  ffin**    ,.,  ._ 

2 

s."  80    26     44  E. 
8«  84    40       0  E. 

d  of  the  obserred. 


4    13     10  Ea«t,  because  the  sun's  true  plsc« 


4^ 


•i 


rt,:"'»^ 


im 


0: 


i  m 


|S 
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Manfolber  metbodi  oTobtstaidf  tlie  TariUiVD  rithmsflf  tharormcc;  Ibat  if,  QR  if  t 

m'liibc  be  adduced,  bat  IheK  two  are  iccurate,  ofthf  ralioof  Ar  to  qp,  ow  the  loga 

ftij.  and  sanctioned  by  custom  i  and  we  would  ratio  of  ir  to  m,  and  so  on  :   conti 

nut  ittaii' (lieatlentioD  of  nayigatorsto  iiiTentions  curve  QArr  lithe  logarilhiuic  Epira 

•hich  bait  little  10  rvcDunnsnd  them  but  tlieir  rhumb-line. 
ai'dty.  5.  L'.l  Fa  be  perpnidicalar  to  FA, 

3   Harinf;  dcTeloped  the  methods  of  eiti  Dialing  Hie  point  *  at  uhirh  the  curve  intern 

fie  oiiKu-  and  distance,  ve  thall  now  assume  40,  miking  Ibe  /  Pao  equal  to  thi 

IbB' 31  data,  ami  )iroreed  lo  iDce«ti),'ate  the  mode  rhumb-liue  makra'itbthe  meriiliar 

elubtiinjng  Irom  them  the    relative  poiiti03  of  the  line  An   coincide  with  id  indelj 

Ibtilip.  part  of  the  oiirie  at  A,  and  eoiiiec) 

But  Ufure  the  liue  deKtibrd  by  ■  ship,  upon  taD;^nt  to  it  at  that  point. 
fie  iuiface  of  the   ocean,  Hilh   ilB  i:oncaniitant  Admit  that  the  meridians  tr.  fs, 

tiiureand  propertief  niuit  be  known  i  tu  furm  a  points  B,  C,  e,  F,  upon  fa,  Fh,  FC,  r 

nrrect'dca  ufahich,  conceive  perjiendiculare  Hr,  qf,    xg.wh:  then 

(].)  Pint,  that  the  poit  B  bean  due  north  or  ti innglcf,   At:   AH::  nf:    Uc  ::    eg 

niufa  trom  a;  if  therefore  the  line  uliich  joins  (IS  B  .v),  At  +  yf  +  eg  +  Ice.  ( 

UiMpaints  be  prodncdl,<t  will  pu*  throiTgh  ll>B  +  HC  +  c«  +   ^*''    <"    *^^  '"'" 

ptto  of  Ibe  world,  and  conseqnently  the  ship  af  ;  Ac;  n hence b;  (quality,  the  inl 

Tticd  laits  in  ■  direct  line  from  A  to  B,  or  nice  afop  is  equal  to  the  finite  ri.^ht  line  , 
ifn.dricribci  part  of  a  meridian.  Let  rL  be  a  tangent  at  the  point  i 

!.  If  B  beirs  due  east,  or  west  from  A,  and  n,  drcwn  perpendicular  lo  PF  in  I.  i  i 

itey  are  equi-distant  from  Ibe  pules  uf  the  world,  be  s1«wn  in  tbe  >ame  manner,  thai 

Uit;  tre  consequenlly  upon  the   equator;    but  >op  ii  I'qual  to  the  right  line  FL. 
il  ihe  polar  riistancei  of  the  parallel  tin  whirh  6.  Now  the    right-angled   triangle 

Ibe; iittitaate  be  unequal,  tbe  [ini-Joining  (hcin  having  the  angle  PAG  in  the  one  eqi 

Binrttlel  to  iheequalor  or  a  parallel  of  latitude,  the  other,  are  "similar,  Iherefore  pa 

imrf.  the  ship  which  sails  due  east  or  west  «ill  (an)  i :  AC  :  AO  —  FL    (aop  -~  ror 

itiRHctthe  meridians  at  fight  ang1es,8DdeiIher  alternately    fa;    lo  (; ;   cos.  of  onj 

ilnoi^  a  portion  of  the  equator,  or  of  a  circle  dius)  ; :  Ad  :  AT. 
puitld  to  it.  But  An  is  equal  lo  the  difTerencc  of 

(3.)  ir  the  line  joining  A  and  B  neither  ctrincide  of  the  points  A  and  f,  af  the  length  o 

^\i  I  meridian  nor  cut  it  at  right  angles: — (or  intercepted  between  those  poiiits  or  i 

maaee,  if  a  be  the  Lizard,  and  B  the  iilatid  of  the  angle  PAii,  which   Ibe  Ttnimd  ma 

EiitaJoet,  which  bear  S,W.  and  N.K.   from  one  meridians,  is  the  coarse  ; 
iHiher ;  a  (hip   which  soili  in  a  direct  course         Hence  radius  :  cosine  of  the  courai 

iiam  the  former  to  the  latter  will  not  only  sleer  taiice  :  diflerence  of  latitude. 
5.W.  wbtn  she  begins  her  TOTSge,  but  likeBise         Therefore,  if  a  right-aujied  tiiangl 

(■nthime  S.W.  or  Cut  every  meridian  at  an  angle  S.)  be  constructed,  in  whirh  the  hypot 

«f1j°  during  her  progress  t  conseqaenlly,  while  eijual  to  the  distance  run  ;  the  angh 

>v  coiute  continues  invariable,  (he  ship  makes  to  that  which  the  rhumb  makes  wit 

'  M  Indies  with  all  the  meridians  she  meets  on  dians,  or  course,  and  the  perpendicol 

'JW^nrficeoflbe  ocean:— and  because  her  track  to  Ihe  difference  of  the  latitudes  left  » 

i>  ilcsFiil>ed  ujran  a  spherical  surface,  il  is    not  any  two  of  these  being  ^ven,  the  tl 

>  Vraliht  line  :  nor  il  <t  a  circle  ;  fijr  an  oblique  accurately    determined    by    the  aba 

onlF  dejcribed  upon  the    surface,  of  the   earth  inalogV;  and  that  whelherthe  earth 

ntti  unequal   angles    with   all   Ihe  meridians,  spheroid,  or  any  other  reeular  solid 

iSaPioiECTIOH  OFTaairUKKE):  it  is  therefore  revolving  about  its  aiis:  hut  the  thin 

'•(sisiw,  departure  remains  to  be  considered. 

'■  (1).  To  investigate  the  nature  and  properties         This  is  called  plane  sailing,  from  tl 

"f  II*  line,  -described   upon   ihe  surface  of  the  supposition  of  its  being  performed  up 

^tlh,  which  cats  all   Ibe   meridians  at  equal  and  the  six  cases  of  a  plane  rigbt-sn] 

»^-  constitute  all  the  varieties  it  admits  u 

tt'Fjw  (Fly.  «.  PI,  114.)   repreMnl  part  of  Hnttoo's  Mathematical  and  Philoso 

•  iteieo-raphie  projection  of  tbe  sphere  on  tbe  tionarf.  under  Sailimg. 
(imenfthe  equator,  and  let  Ihe  carve  safof  in-        When  the  course,  distance,  and  1 

I'ntrt  Ibe  equidistant  meridians  ra,  rs,  ft,  fv,  are  itiveD,  the  parallel  of  latitude  the 

'*.(iiiliiogtheangle  par  =FCF  =  tut  =  faf  ~  at  any  aisigneil   time    tnay  be  four 

•!••    Th?n,  because  in  every  stereograpbic  pro-  lailing:  but  as  it  is   likewise  requii 

IviiOD  Ihe  lines  intersecting    each   other  form  mariner  to  know  upon  what  meridian 

iiilct,  tqnal  to  Ihe  angles  upon  the  tplure  which  same  lime,  because  the  int^rsectiuu  of  I 

"^TRnrnent;  the  curve  girr  is  the  represent-  del-Tminea  his  situation;  and  as   pi 

'^  of  the  luck  of  a  ship  which  cuts  all  tbe  me-  makes  no   provision  for  this  purposi 

1*101  \a  tbe  an^  mr.  necessarily  prosecute  our  iaqniries. 
N»,  intheeqaiangutar,  and  conWqnently  si-         If  the  ship  ),b1I  upon  a   parallel 

wbr.'ciiariea,  FAS,  F"A,  &c.  tO  FFi,  it  will  be  AB  (He.  8.),  this  is,  due  east  or  i 

'';'*:  1  PAT    fh::  re:   Fc::    rc :   Pi : :   PE:  (Fig,  4.)  be  the  pole;  iBDa  section 

"Ibnxtrfl,  FA.  kc  to  ft  are  In  geometrical  the  equator  gwi,c;  Fit,Fw  meridians  i 

J™Pwti.,n,  while  the  corresponding  arcs  an,  is,  aI  a  segment  of  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

'■  to  T  wsre  (by  hypothesis)  in  arillimetical  cw,  and  da,  db  being  drawn,  the  p 

f^pntnoi  Uinel()rc,  the  latter  are  tlie  toga-  dba  being  respectively  iuthe  same 
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76*  5S'^. 
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tliose  planes  pmrallet  to  one  auotber^  the  lines  Longitude  of  Baltimore 

WR,  wc>  CR  and  ab»  bd,  da  are  tberefore  re*  JLonntude  of  the  Boiiings 

spectively  parallel, and  the  angles  WCR,  BDA  con-  i....... 

saquently  equal :  hence,  by  similar  sectorsy  Diflfbrence  of  longitnde        -         67  18  a  (O'f 

AD,  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  AR  Kadius            -           -          i;  90°    •    lOOCCuo' 

is  to  aB,  the  distance  sailed,  Into  cosine  of  latitude        -          39^  SO'  988^44 

as  ac,  the  radius  of  the  equator  As  the  differeora  of  longitude        40S8    3-6('^l7 

to  RW  the  difference  of  longitude  i  I'o  the  distance  3f  93J  roilef            -          3  494b  1 

Which  is  the  property  of  a  right-angled  plane  7.  Suppow  the  ship  sails  opon  a  rhumb  t^ 

triangle  Afic  (Fig.  5),  in  which  the  hypothenuse  wards  the  pole,  or  frcm  A  to  F  (Fig.  S.)*  The  ram 

AC  represents  the  differenceoflongitude,theperpen.  of  all  the  intermediate  parallels  Me  -f  <r«f  W\- 

dicular  cb  the  distance,  and  the  angle  at  c  thelati*  rk  will  be  the  departure ;  rtt  the  meridional  iH*' 

tudeofthe  parallel.  This,  from  the  manner  in  which  taiice,  which  ?d  this  case  is  less  than  the  dr- 

iti8peTformed,tsdenominated  PARALLEL  SAILING,  parture  j   and  hit  the  diff<rrence  of  lonptude; 

and  the  varieties  or  cares  which  it  admits  of  are,  hence  the  departure,  merhilonal  distsnoe  tni 

(1.)  Cosine  of  the  latitude  :  distance : :  radius :  difference  of  longitude  are  atl  different  t  if  she  sail 

difference  of  longitude.  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from  r  to  a,  the  de« 

(2.)  Radius  :  difference  of  longitude  :;  cosine  parf6re  and  difference  of  longitude  wiH  be  tie 

•f  the  latitude  :  distance.  same  as4>efore,  but  the  meridional  distance  i« 

(3.)  Difference    of  longitude  :  radius  : :  dis-  now  ab,  a  quantity  greater  than  the  depsr^nie: 

lance  :  cosine  of  the  latitude.  couseqaeotly,  the  depailufe  mudein  the  mt:e 

Let  BNp-be  a  section  partillel  to  dab,  then  cw  :  from  a  to  f  or  from  p  to  a  being  the  same,  tsH 

WR  : :  DB  :  ba  : :  EF  :  PR ;  therefore  consisting  every  where  of  quantities  eqaidiffemt, 

(4.)  Cos.  lat.  A  :  cos.  lat.  N  : :  segment  ab  :  the  e^rtremes  of  which  are  as  ab  to  pm;  the  aim 

segment  FN,  and  of  all   the  departures  (provide^!  each  of  them  n 

(5.)  Segm.  AB  :  segm.  tn  ::  cosine  of  latitude  indefinitely  small)  will  theref<ve  be  aaiesnbe- 

A  :  COS.  lat.  X.  tween  ab  .  pn  ;  or  xY,the  correspondiog  psralWl 

Example.  The  longitude  of  the  Borlings  (near  or  mean  are  of  the  middle  latitude  be  equal  to  ■ 

Lisbon)  is  9°  37'  W.,\hat  of  Baltimore  76°  55'  W,  (aB  -f-  p  v)  which  therefore  will  nearly  reptescst 

and  their  common  latitude  is  39°  2Qf  N*     Re-  the  whole  departure  of  the  voyage  betwees  i 

quired  their  distance  ?  and  p. 

Hence,  by  parallel  sailing,  RW :  AB  : :  Radius :  cosine  of  AR 
and  RW  :  FN : :  Radius :  cosine  of  NR  ; 

tberefore,  by  equality  of  ratioa  and  composition, 
radius  :  j  (cos.  aR  4-  c^^-  MR)  : :  difference  of 
longitude  Rw  :  departure  x\,  or,  because  the 
cosine  of  rx  is  nearly  equal  to  |  (cos.  aR  -f-  cos. 
Na)  we  obtain  this  fundamental  theorem,  radius  r 
cosine  of  the  middle  latitude  ax  ; :  difference  of 
longitude  i  departure. 

For,  in  the  triangle  FCN,  radius:  cos.  mid.  lat. : :  diff.  long.  :  departare. 
And,  in  the  triangle  FNA,  radius  :  tang,  course  : :  diff.  lat. :  departure  } 
Therefore  by  equality  (1.)  Diff.  long. :  diff.  lat. : :  tang,  course :  co<i.  mid.  lat. 

(3.)  COS.  mid.  lat :  taug.  course  : :  diff.  lat. :  diff.  long. 
(3.)  Tang,  course  :  cos.  mid.  lat. : :  diff.  long. :  diff«  lat. 
And  because  the  sides  are  as  the  sines  of  their  opposite  angles, 

(4.)  Sine  course  :  cos.  mid.  lat.  : :  diff.  long.  :  distance. 
(5.)  Distance  :  diff.  loug. : :  cosine  mid.  lat.  ;  sine  coarse. 
(6-}  Diff.  long. :  distance  : :  sine  course  :  cos.  mid.  lau 
Far  ah  example — Suppose  a  ship  from  Ore-         B.  Could  the  latitude  of  that  paraUel  whosr^rf 
by-point  in  latitude  58**  35'  N.  and   longitude     is  equal  to  the  departure  be  convenieatly  ohttto«<^ 
e?  37'  W.  sails  N.  67'  easterly,  3649  raiUs.     Re-     to  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  ami  veie  the 
quired  the  latitude  and  longitude  come  to  ?  arithmetical   mean  of  the  cosines  of  the  t«^ 

To  find  the  difference  of  latitude.  ^**^»"'  ^■»'^"^«  ^^"•^  *°   '**«  cosine  of  the-r 

Radius 
Is  to  cosine  of  course 


This  is  called  MiDDLB-LATiTCnt  sailisg,is<1 
the  several  cases  which  it  admits  of  are  rf^adur 
solved  by  connecting  the  triangles  of  the  plioa 
and  parallel  sailing,  to  that  the  departare  Bnf  ^ 
commoii  to  both.    (See  Fig.  6.). 


As  the  distance 

To  the  diff.  of  lat. 
Lat.  of  Oreby-pofnt 
Diff.  of  latitude 


67*' 
8649' 


1035' 

3-0149600 

58° 

35' N. 

58° 

35' 

17 

15  N.  half 

8 

37{ 

Latitude  come  to  75    15  N.  mid.  lat  67  19) 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude. 


lO'OOOOOOO  °*^i^^"^^'ical  mean;  these  researches  niflit  epJ 
9*5918780  ^^^^  middle-latitude sailing,aiMl a trtie chart «t>D'^ 
3*42308i^0  ^<"'^P'^^^  '^i"  department  of  oavigatioB.  Hiv"^( 
however  seen  that  the  former  ts  not  the  cape,  ao4 
that  the  latter  is  not  yet  atuiued,  wa  shall  at  |Kv- 
sent  reserve  our  opinion  of  middle-latiiude  ssitisf* 
and  proceed, 

9.  To  inquire  in  what  manner  the  sorfcce  of 
the  earth  be  delineated  U|X>n  a  plaae,  so  thst  tbc 
relative  position  of  places  be  preserved,  sod  tbt 
necessary  nautical  computations  perftaoed  ^f 


Cosine  of  mid.  lat.       67°  12)  co.  log.  0*4116608     plane  trigonometry. 


Is  to  sine  of  course      67° 
Aa  the  distance       8649' 

To  the  diff.  oflong.  6^291 }' 
Longitude  of  Oreby-point 
Difference  of  longitude 
Longitude  come  to 


99640261 
,3  4^30820 


la  Fig.  4.  let  pgc  be  a  quadrant  of  the  ^W«s 
whose  radius  is  cq  ;■  VQ»  'w  meridiaan,  Ei  thefs- 
ditts  of  a  lesser  circle  pairallcl  to  Uie  equatur  L«fli 
and  QAF  a  rhumb. 

Suppose  ftVw  a  segmeat  of  a  eylioder  fcffl*" 


3.79876d9 

6*»  37  W.  ^ 

104    51 J  E.  by  perpendiculars  erected  at  every  point  oHI* 

97    l^  £•  equatoiial  arc  wa,  and  adnittbc  sphuicsl^ 


NAVIGATION. 

.Vun  »k  i>  pumllel  to  w/  by  hjpotheiii,  and  it  *'               =8                              Ca 

iidinouittait/i,  [be  projection  of  IK,  ii  a  circa-  Whence  CQ  ;  Uaf.  AOi  ■■-.On 

Iir  ire  panNei  aod  cqml  to  wq  :  And  for  tbc  isaae  reuoii  Ca  :  ' 

Ktbenfure  the  &l;art  ai^  be  extended  into  ■  4*. 

pluc,  and  turned  about  gk  as  an  axis  until  gw  il''nce  bj  rquility  Hn, :  Qt ::  < 

audit  wiJh  ca  produced,  it  will  be  ■  rectangu-  A""!   *'y  diriiiun    and  altErnat 

hi p«»ll<Jogr«ro  gt/w'— and  the  tiianfl«  afs  ('=5'  '"""■  »fl'  —»«!'")«»  —  ' 

proiwud  inio  a/*,  in  which  V'"  equal  to  qw'.  «"  —  «»{  uf')  (  which   inalosy 

But  (r  :  aw  : :  ik  (tbe  carine  of  the  Utitode  *-^'  right-angled  plane  triauiiltf  a/^ 

tl]:ca  (Ibe   radiu]    of  the   iphere)  :  :    cr  e>  Rl«>'i>f' equal  to  that  ahich  the  rhi 

ct :  d  (ibe  iwcaDt  oTlhe  laCilude.)  'b"  meiidiam  or  courtt,  the  a^ai 

Hrnct,  in  tHu  projection,  t%,  the  ippscnt  of  a  *^  protracted  or  mrrtdional  dif 

pinllcl  of  latitude  i)  protracted  in  the  proportion  oppoiiteiidetyequaitothediflert 

«l  Ot  iFCBDl  of  the    lalitude  to  radiuj,  couM>  Thii  triangle  ii  thnefure  aimiiirl 

1«i1t,  to  obtain  tjmiliarit]'  ok  mmt  be  increat-  cooitrucled  with  the  courie  man, 

nl  ii  Uie  ame  proportion.  ferctice  of  latitude  mm,  ajireeably 

Foiibii  purpo*e,  from  centre  C  with  radiui  ci  developed  in  art.  6i  and  conieqix 

intnbe  the  ark  t%.  ioiercepled  by  i^W,  tnake  ga  logout  tjdet  will  be  proportional, 

nimltatbeareii.  Icttf'  be  drawn  parallel  to  k/  Thii  ought  to  be  ralletl  Wtigl 

■iilil  iseel  tiy,  produced  in  f',aDd  j»in  Qf',  Mercator'i  ii  the  only  appellalioi 

Tilt  by  umiliir  Mgmenti  qk  :  fit  a  gi  ;  i  CK  boriip.and  imperioua  rustooi  com 

•  ct :  cl.          '  it.    Tba  cam  or  fariationi  it  adn 

Hrtice  %t'   ~  hf  •■   Kt  -.-.h:  :   kc  ::   aa  -  '■■  Hi»  "iangle  «>'. 

Ur)i':  Of';  QF, •tbereliirr  the  right-angled  tri-  (•)  R"d, :  tang.  courM  ;;  DWrii 

"(tt  Wl   on   the  plane,  ii  pmportwnil  to  the  diff.  lonjitude. 

Blibl  Hal  triangle  gir  on  the  iphcru,  and  con-  (3)  Rod. :  cotang.  coune    : ;  di 

v^mllr  the  Tvlattre  position  of  placei  on  botb  diff'  latitude. 

«n<4aiUcal.  {3)  Me.id.  diff.  lat. -.  diff.  lonf 

liJ  CMceiM  the  meridian  rn    drawn   indefl-  gent  of  the  course. 

i^lrmr  to  fw,  and  ■  the  prtycction  of  the  S'condty  in  the  triangle  sbv. 

?™   ,»here  it  cuti  the  rhumb,  through  a  draw  (*)  Badiu*  :   coiine  coune  :; 

"■re  parallel  to  the  equator  ami  to  the  point  ■',  latitude. 

•ion  «.  meet!  a#  draw  ci ;  let  tbe  arc  it  be  de-  (.!>)  Aadlui  :  Meant  of  tbe  eon 

MtA  fromcpiitre  c.  and  Hi  made  equal  la  U.  dialanCe. 

Tkn,  by  limilar  tecton,  ci ;  eg  : :  ci  (Cflj  (6)  I>iit. ;  diff.  of  lat  ;  :  ndiu 

:»   :tt«!lA::    fla  (wa)    — "  9«    (-   »•)  Tbe'departarc  i*  an  uniwCCMi 

-                                                  J-                ^  caan  an  itnpntper,  datum,  but   ' 

■  11;  lod,  eg  :  tang.   Aai  ::  a'  {*t)  :  IA  ■  we  ahonld  (orlher  hare 

1        .                           .        ^                      -i          .  (7)  Proper  diff  laL  :  mcriddil 

«  X  ii  i  tberrfbre  g".  -  "-r  *a.   -  a.  ^  C.  ,„J,^  diff'^^ongitnde.  with   it.  va 

ca'  triangle  ■«■  would  hare  three  cai 


Referring  to  the  e](aniple  ii 


lu  CI  :  eg  : :  aa    (aO  =  fli : :  B' :  ai.  hence  Ci 

X  fli  ••   eg   X   fill   tberelore  git  —    '  deiennlned''tbe  latitude! 

£.   .  Bed,  in  order  to  And  the  diBeien 

^-  '61   1   oi>       ,  we  bare, 

(,  aod  eanaeiiaentljr  gm   — 

Latitude  ofOreby-point        -            .            -is"  35'  mer.  pti 
LatilDde  come  to             -             -            ■                 15   SO 
Meridional  dibrenee  of  latitade            ..... 

Badiua              -             .              ....  10-OOOC 

lato  the  tangent  of  tbe  conne            -        .          6f  10-37^1 

Aimendionaldiff.  of  lab              .          .                 SSUS  S-**9^ 

To  Ibe  diff.  of  longitude        ...        66l5i  S-um: 

tongitndeofOicby-pmnt        .        .         .         .         .  .  6°  31'  1 

DiOerence  of  longitude  6GI5im.=         -  -  -  110     15j  1 

Long.iade  come  to  -  .  .  -  103     3BJ  J 

?»i.  tliat  the  ihip  arrired  at  Cape  Cerero  Voatochnoi  in  Aaiatic  Ruaaia:  but  by  mit 
l^ibe  lue*  {3(  iq  ^|,g  westward  of  that  cape,  which  ahewa,  that  the  mode  of  conput 
"  *xHlle-l(btude  aalting  i>  very  erroneous,  particularly  at  a  diitatice  froin  the  equi 
rftL '''""'  nunifeat  that  when  the  diflference 


S-- 


1   Uhle  of  the 
>r  meridionai 


:  eg::  gi:   - 


a  and  minute  of  the  qua-      "I    ••      •-    "  cs>    hence  gi    ■ 
facilitate  the  computationa  ^ 

and  (uch  a  tablE  may  be     ca*  "  cd 

.  ^'  "i'    Md  Uwrafore  s>  ■ 
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'■  ■•••  ("t?^)-  -  "  ■•'■  <'-^')'  ""''-■'"• "  '  "  '■  f^% 

I       /  ca  ' 

■  St  inlamiof  the  UbaUrlogmnthiD*  diicetbimpmiiantammutaofidrfrce.Thklilt 

Im  ratio  of  10  to  1    i>  BzpreaiiHl  by  the  mmt  conncnicnt  rorm  fir  pricticr,  thv  wdl- 

),  it  ia  In  b«  recollacted  that  in  tbe  known  ntio  of  the  clrcomrerence  uricirrlp  luiti 

tyitem  tbe  nme  ratio  ■■  eiprosed  nidiui  fn"**  thii  proportion  G^liSiSOT  :  I  :: 

m%,   &c.{    tberefon-,    SSOSSSMWS:  91600' (360*)  :  34S7-7t6770M9  minutci  ia  Iht 

tcot.liFi  tadiui  CO. 
— J-)   .  Id>.  loj. 

Caaw<liieiUlr>  8'  -  3«Tlt6770B49  x  fl-SOMBSOOT  X  lof-  C    '  '  '^ 


,   ff  itwere  Kqulndtoflad  theienrth  of  thoprotnctod  mendian,  or  mcridtODtlFUttror 

[Bntof( ^ !)  SO*  -  I0-43S9M1 

of  the  radio*  eg        .  .  KWOOOOOO 

(  10000000  =        .  .  -         43S9341'                 iU  lo^.  it     •         -        6  eUWOO 

rfthoeoMtutaamber        .  .         1363-3114387  -             .               3l(>iilM 

neridian br  500  =  .  .       3*74-461        -  '     -       •        -            SiWaaiW 

r  the  laagthi  of  the  protracted  neri-  f^rence  of  Utitndc  h  •■    sa  ±  gt  -  -^  ' 
Mermined  tonerf  (ubdl*)iion  of  the  * 

ind  wbea  computed  and  arranged  for  Mow    we  b»»e   Men  (art.  10.)  that  cQ  :  tM|. 

*iiH,h  called  a  Table  of  Meridional  Ml   ;  i  «  =  w'    :  »>'(    that  ii,  radio*:  liog. 

,.Uhlei.„otab«l„lelT«c«-rywiU  «"^  =  =  "*'•  *■*  '*  ('-X^)=  *''■  ''  '""'■ 
>pe«rirwepata  —  thclogarithmoftbe  tanc  Mixn' 

■  tbetofarithBiiceotaiigeatiofbalfthe  which  antlofy  p^ee  if  ••    —  — ■ 

M  of  thelatitadei  SI.  aKTeipeetiielr,  „fj__. 

oonataDtqaBiititr-000ti6331143B7:-  tang.AOt  X  t^  t  ,  ,^^ — , —    ^j^^  complfai"' « 

«  ^  -  lb,  ».d  for  the  »m.  rea-     jj^  ,'^  ^  j^^  ^^^^.^t  ^^^y jy  I  +  tor-  C<±r) 
^       ,  4.I0B.  tang.  cour«  —  loe.  radiui  -  lOgtriUmi  of 

•  Qai   therefore  the   meridional  dif-     u,«  difference  of  longitude. 

Taldog  the  former  eiample, 
C.  Canro  Voatoebnoi     7<>  j' log.  eoc   IO-90S6645 

Oreby-point         -        15  42}  log.  cot.    10-SS09164  complement  of  conit.  log.  6-95PMS* 
Diftrencafl  — T)  •  -  3M74til  it*  loganthm  ■         fiM^HM 

Log.  taagee«aftba«oiineB7<>  .  -  10-1''t'lM 

Lof.  of  the  dUhreoee  of  longitaae  6613-4=°  110«iy4  -  an;".i-'^ 

mtly,  the  meridional  part*  may  not         ,  ,    .  ,V  y  co  xj 

lily  deduced  ftom  a  tabte  of  logarilh-        V>)-  Mer.diff.  ofUi.  C  -  t)  =  -■■    .■.-^— • 
^nutlSU'Sl."'"'"'  *«"P*'='*  la.  A.  an   in«.ti™tion  of  tbe  n«urV  of  Ih. 

nJ  ^t^n  ,^„:a»M-1 ,  -  .  *•""''  ">"  ^'«»f'^'^  from  t-e  .ph.te  to  M«. 
.  or  ranetw*  in  the  protracted  trungl.  .  catoCt  chart  may  be  juMly  d«n»l  «.  iofenor 
CODCcm;  yet,  ad  it  may  gratify  the  youin  iru 
.«rf«f»h.««»  *V  "  wdim  X  i  qoirer,  and  tend  to  iilottrate  and  eWend  tlwia 
■•MOiuwaoaiw*        \tds-i.) ''    ««*«":hee,  we  ihall  joit  glaoL-e  at  iU chief  pca- 

nne«  «f  lODgjtade  I'f'  —  ^ 

iX  (t±T)  ^'  ^'^'  '^'^  (art.  10.)  that  M  = 

rxi  ""'""^  "'''",  b..  (c^Mf.  i~*- 

'  tion    of  Maoduit'a   Trigonometry,    chaptrr  V. 


!rt  admitted  that  the  radiu*  of  the  ta- 
000,  bat  when  it  ii  lOOtXXW,  lOOOOO, 
MiDitaiit  dmominator  will  become 
17,  18-633114387,  kc. 


NAVIGATION. 


.  likewise   ,  f  °>-  *»  X   V. 


in-.ti;  .ff;   btoc;  if/a'be 
•  Ci,  aod  upun  ■  line  dnsn  Uiroug"  t  ■[  ri^ni 
nifli.'t  to  Ta,  TT  be  laken  =  the  URgrnt  of  ibe 
nouint  angle  igi,    tben  «ill  the  line  joiuing  the 
fait  z, .',  be  a  langrnt  lo  the  curve  (inlr 
ibi  rtijaiD  Qir  it  prujected),  in  the  point 
hi|ucullf  iJI  the  chumbi,  which  meet  the  meri- 
duraobliqudy,  are  in  Ihiii  protection  mechanical 
ui  Inmcatdeatal   currei,  baling  a  point  of  con- 
tiUf  Baure  where  tbey  cut  the  equator. 

S«r,  «nce  OR  _  f^''K  *<*i  X  9i  ^  ^^^ 
Wi-H.l.  (Ol    -tVctt'   +q''l.aiia»a-  gi,  an 


mptctlTtly  equal  to  Q«'  «o', 
a,  wdich  ii  eq\iiv»lent,  belwei 


thil  rqiMtian  ex- 
n  tlie  abtceua  aa' 


iy±V_   cofngji. 


c« 


Uit;.ifll  X 


N  hyp.  log.  ('^''  t ")  ;  but  tbe  pro- 

.  /Cf.t.l|p\ 

Inflfil  meridiaa  «i  a  cQ  x  hyp.  log.  \  ■  ;>  '  / 
.  if^L^iiL?'  .  .he. 


(4).  The  diitance  of  n'  and  f'  it  aecuntel 
terminal  by  taking  Ihc  degrtet  iind  luinulet  i 
cepted  belWECa  (i  and  nt)  the  parallel!  d 
through  ihcK  pUcei,  from  nw'  and  laying 
off  on  tbe  meiidian  dnwa  lhroU];h  a  fium 
■■  i  then  tbe  perpendicular  lav  will  meet  u'^'  I 
point  s,  and  sV  applied  to  qw  givci  the  leq 
diitance.  Methods  more  facile,  though  lesicc 
tnighi  hiTc  been  paiticularizcd. 

if  the  places  were  undo  the  Mme  mctidii 
a'  and  i',  then  a'm  ii  their  diitance. 

To  delermiae  the  diitance  of  two  placet  i 
are  both  on  ihe  lame  paiallel  of  lamudci 

".kS  »;,»■  ,  ,    .     .     ,  .    , 

Upon  the  base  >|S  conMitute  the  iioKeIn 

glc  i;Se,  whose  tides  ■*,  ;St,  ihall  bec^oal  Co  c 
radiui  of  projection}  trom  a  line  of  ti net  I 
•ame  radius  take  the  cuiine  of  Ihe  laiiiude  si 
■ct  it  from  I  to  X  and  y,  then  xy  applied  t 
giaduaied  cqoator  giTei  the  iliilancc  of  ijB 
greci  and  minulet. 

When  the  chaii  ii  upon  a  large  icale  thii 
method  become!  very  incooTcaient. 

When  they  are  upon  the  lame  pitallel,  i 
ihe  interval  between  them  be  laid  uff  up< 
gtadutttd  meridian  on  etch  lide  of  (he  gi*i 
tallel,  Ihe  inlecccpled  degtcei  will  be  Ihe  dii 
neatly,  piorided  the  dlilance  ii  imalt,  an 
parallel  Dcti  tbe  cquaiot.  If  ibii  be  nut  thi 
take  a  imalt  extent  fiom  thai  pan  uf  the  me 
which  Ihe  given  parallel  intenecli,  then  Ii 
greet  contained  in  thit  ipaca  txing  multiplii 
■he  eatenti,  and  paru  of  an  eaieni  intercept 
■.ween  the  giien  placet)  will  give  the  reqniii 


^r  the  tr 


Iknfore  OB'  _   - 


f»  pmlracted  i 


le  curre  may  be  fonad  w 


(14).   In  compliance  with  cuitom  we  ha 
Tcrted  10  plane  and   middle   latitude  lailiri 
ought,  however,  lo   be  recollected,   when 
•ailing  wat  Ihe  only  mude  of  compntinf  a 
place,  the  diiceming  mariner,  u  well.at  the  r 
maliciin,  leniible  of  in  erroneou*  retulM,  I 
coune  to  mioui  ipproiimnting  meihodi 
«iaie  in  drCecii,  and  deiermioe  ihe  ihip^  < 
equal  to     or   wetting   with  more  preciiion.     In  Ihe 
s=  30',     learchei,   middle   latitude  lailinR  originate 
'n  Aukriua  QH   ifi  juik   uHEi  tav  aosciasa  lo  a      wai    first  publithed  in    Mr.    Kdmund    Ot 
reuneofeO".  worki  in  1633,   twenly-nine  yejn  after  W 

Hrnce,  not  with  standing  tbe  reanlti  deduced  ward  Wrighl'i  true  method  of  tendeiing  Ihe 
ffm  tbe  prtgeetion  under  coniideration  are  per-  dian  proportional  to  the  proiracicd  paralle 
iKllr  ace  urate,  and  the  right  line  gf' ii  a  com-  appeared  in  Blundnille'i  Eaeiciiet,  and  li 
I'tntuccedaneum  for  tbe  rhumb  a«ii  yet  tbe  four  alter  Mr.  Wrighi  himtelf  had  more 
iiiniMr  it  the  actual  repretentaiion  of  Ibe  latter  elucidated  that  proposition  in  hii  Corrcci 
lair  'Ilea  iti  direction  it  nonb  and  loutb,  or  east  certain  Eimii  in  Navigation. 
'»l«f5t.  Whether  middle-laiitude    laillng  wii  in 

'i.  That  the  uie  of  Mercaloi'i  chart  may  be  pieviouily  to  I6i3,  or  Mr.  Gunter  wat  the 
it  raoTT  obvious :  conceive  the  degrcei  of  kmgi-  of  it,  it  unceilain.  He  introduces  it  to  fi 
''dt  lud  i,g  upon  gw',  if*  from  a  icate  of  equal  incKoatiun  of  Ihe  rhumb  which  pisses  It 
l*n>.indtbe  i>rot(acied  degrees  conetpondlng  to  two  placet  whote  latiiudet  and  longiiud 
e  meridian!  nn',  w'f',  then  known. 

of  any  place,  at  r,  may  be  Having  given  thii  erroneoui  ptopoaition, 
>e  least  diitance  between  that  diff.  ht. :  (Ji9  long.  : :  tang  ii'  :  tang,  of  I 
r  parallel  ijS  lo  the  graduated  clin.  of  the  rhumb."  He  remarki,  "  ibe  i 
in  Che  direction  in.  to  fourtd  it  always  greater  than  ic  should  be 

de  it  found  by  applying  the     that, 

en  the  given  place  and  Ihe  "  Radiui  :  cos.  mid.  lat. : :  tang,  of  the  i 
3  (he  equator  or  graduated  found:  lang.  of  a  second  rhumb,  tnfflcicnt 
seaman's  uw."  Which  atudogies  are  equivi 
Diff.  Ut.  :  diff  1oBg>  :  i  coiinc  of  ihe  ml 
tang,  of  the  course. 

.\t  (hat  time,  when  the  tme  method  of 

the  question  wai  perhaps  but  imperfectly  a 

llally  known,  Ibis  was  the  less  ubjeciionabi 

I    are    usually   drawn    upon     coniidecing  ii,  at  it  really  is,  a  toutce  that 

may  pioJuce,  and  piolnbly  ftequmily  b 

AA  S 


II  bearing  of  one  place  from 
'.  it  Ihe  quantity  of  the  an 
lining  cheie  places  maket  » 
•n  through  one  of  ihem  ;  n 
I  by  Ihe  line  of  chorili,  « 


NAVlCAtlON. 

^ced  the  most  disaftrooi  coiKeqnenccs,  an'l  at  from  the  distance  500,  to  thediffiBreneeof  Untadi 

€h"  same  time  fa' I  as  laborious  as  the  true  method,  462  on  the  hne  of  numbers, 

tiiat  certainly  ought  not  tu  be  brought  in  compe-  Hence  the  latitude  come   to  it  C'48'N.  tn4 

tition  with  this.  therefore  the  meridional  diScrcitce  of  Uitia>k  4'0 

Why  it  still  retains  a  place  in  every  treatise  on  miles, 

navigation,  and  even  prf cedes  the  true  methot),  is  Then,  the  extent  ^rom  4  pointa  to  9  p<nrM  rs 

to  as  inenpl  cable-      All  that  can  be  said  in  its  he>  tangent  rhumbs  will  reach  from  the  meri  -ontX 

lia-f  is,  that  for  45  or  50  (^e^rees  on  each  side  of  diff  rence  of  latitu  1e  470,  to  the  diffc>enct  cf  ico- 

the  cqu  ttor  its  results  are  pretty  near  the  truth:  gitude  195  on  th    line  of  nuinb<'rs. 

we  admitthat  the  meridians  converge  quickest,  and  Whence  the  1ongit«»de  oome  to  is  ^  MfE. 

consequently  that  it  is  most  erroneous,  r^terit  p«*  16.   The  trava  se  tabU  i«  a  table  of  n$bi  an:H 

rib'u^  beyond  the  specified  limits.    We  likewi<e  plane  tnacgUs  whose  angles  exhibit, 

Icnow  the  force  of  acquired  habits,  and  fear  the  (1.)   The  points  and  quarters  in  a  qoadnniof 

seaman  seldom  alters  his  mode  of  calculation  with  the  compasii :  and 

his  latitude.  (S.)   The  decrees  In  a  quadrant  of  a  cinrk : 

As  far  as  the  course,  distance,  and  latitude  are  while  the  line'ir  values  sVcw  the  lengths  rf  the 

concerned,  plane  sailing  is  correct  (art.  6.)  although  base  and  perpendicular  cot  re«pondiDg  m  the  hr?^ 

it  is  no  acquisition,  unless  trigonometrical  ezer-  thenuse  which  begins  with  unity,  and  incfe»«c^  u 

cises  be  c^n<idrred  such  :  for  we  have  seen  that  a  far  as  the  author  d<.ems  necessary  by  the  continuil 

triangle,  constituted  frr>fn  the  same  data,  occurs  in  addition  cf  that  niim'  er. 

IVlerrator's  sailing.     But  when  it  is  applied  to  If  requi!*tte  these  values  may  be  cnEtcndrd  tt 

**  woi  king  traverses,**  as  almost  every  Brtish  navi-  pleasure,  either  by  ad>  ling  two  or  m<>re  vocet'tr, 

gator  does  apply  it,  and  admits  in  his  practice  that  or  by  taking  the  halves,  thtrd^,  fourths  &c.  ani 

he  has  sailed  from  noon  to  iKX^n  upon  a  plane,  then  doubling,  tripling,  q-jadrupling.  ftc  the  ie- 

vr ha tevcr  distance  Jie  may  have  tun,  nr  in  what-  quiretl  value,  which  cc^rresponds    to  the  giwa 

ever  latitude  he  may  be ;  then,  if  his  f^ata  include  parts- 

cither  casting  or  westing,  errors  are  inevitably  in-  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  ibn  it- 

trodoced.     We  therefore  trust,  that  period  is  fa^t  though  the  columns  which  c  >ntain  the  le^s  o'  rbs 

approaching  when  the  seaman's  iimC  shall   no  triangle  are  entitled  tfi/fevtce  of  fmt'tu'f  «»d  ie- 

longer  be  occupied  in  learning  what  may  prove  parturty  yet  these  are  analogous  to  the  mendinnJ 

fatal  to  him,  as  will  as  the  lives  and  property  with  difierence  of  Utitude  and  difiercnce  of  l<«nrt>'<^ 

which  he  may  be  entrusted ;  nor  find  the  requisite  (art.  10).  and  consequently  the  ubie  is  ippiiabk 

volume  swelled,  and  consequf-ntly  the  value  en-  to  all  the  varieties  of  Mercator's  sailing, 

hanced,  with  what  is  worse  than  uselrss.  Returning  to  the  last  example. 

15.   Having  already  developed   the  method  of  To  course  a  points  and  disMsncc  480  laikfi  tkr 

solving  a  single  course,  we  shall  proceed  to  con-  diff*.  of  lai.  is  443*5. 

aider  compound  courses,  or  traverses.  To  course  9  points  and  distance  SO  milefy^ 

Accuracy,  as  far  as   it  is  possibly  attainable,  diff.  of  lat.  is  18.5. 

ought  particularly  to  be  the  navigator's  aim;  yet  Hence,  to  course  two  paint »  and  dittssc'5W 

a  few  minutes  in  the  course  or  tenths  of  a  mile  in  miles,  the  dtfT.  of  lat.  is  462  thiless'7*'4?itlKtc- 

the  distance  run,  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  fore  the  latitude  c<»me  to  is  6*48'N  sod  the  sen" 

false  principles.  dional  difference  of  latitude  470  miles. 

The  almost  impossibility  of  either  steering  a  ship.  Then,  to  the  course  2  points  and  the  mtridw 

ormea<iuringhervelocity,  under  the  most  favourable  difierence  of  lati'ude  (in  a  latitude  column)  tbe 

circumstances,  to  the  de-ired  degree  of  precision,  corresponding  difTerencc  of  long^iiude  (in  •  dffo^* 

render  nice  calculations  the  less  material :  whence,  ure  column .  is  1 95  miles  «»3®  15',  and consc^wo^^I 

the  result  of  an  analogy,  cither  by  Gunter's  scale,  the  longitude  is  S3^50'E. 

or  the  traverse  table,  more   particularly  the  lat-  17.  In  order  to  reduce  several  compound  coonei 

ter,  may  be  as  near  the  truth  as  data  can  be  cb-  into  one,  or  **  work  a  traverse,"                        ^ 

tained.    .And  as  these  modes  of  solution  are  both  Form  a  tibls  ooniisting  of  nine  colomoSi  <^ 

facile  and  expeditious,  they  deserve  to  be  noticed.  beginning  at   the   left  hand,  entitle   (hem  »uc- 

The  lines  upon  Gonter's  scale  which  claim  our  cessively,  courses,  disuncct,  diff.  of  la»  socccW 

immediate  attention  are  concise  logarithmic  tables  j,^    .    g. 

of  numbers,  sines,  tangents,  and  secants.  latitudes,  meridional  parts,  meridional  diftitnct  of 

Now  logarithms  arc  only  the  ratios  «>f  numben,  latitude,  diff.  of  longiiude. 

and  the  raMos  of  all  proportional  numbers  are  .—-- 

equal :  therefore  the  distance  or  ratio  between  the  E.    j    W . 

first  and  second  terms,  is  equal  to  the  distance  or  Having  Inserted  the   several   courses  ind  «■ 

ratio  between  the  third  and  fourth;  aod  conse-  tanoes  in  the  columns  assigned  to  them;  To  toe 

quently,                                              '  first  course  and  distance  find  the  corre»p<*i"< 

The  extent  of  the  compasses  from  the  first  term  difference  of  latitude,  observe  whether  j*  ^  '^  ^ 

to  the  third  will  reach,  in  the  same  direction,  from  S.  and  place  it  under  N.  or  S.  accordinylr :  ^^ 

the  vccond  term  to  the  fourth  :  the  first  and  third  apply  it  to  the  Utitude  left  by  addition  or  <ubiw- 

terms  being  of  the  same  denomination  ;  but  when  tion,  as  they  aie  of  the  same  or  a  contrary  p^i"*^ 

the  first  and  second  are  of  the  same  name.  Write  the  sum  or  difference,  as  the  c*^  ""^   ' 

The  extent  from  the  first  to  the  second  will  wilder  successive  latitude :  and  thus  dcJcrW'O* 

teach  from  the  third  to  the  fourth.  successive  latitudes  to  every  course.             .   .^ 

Ex.   The  latitude  and  longitude  left  are  14*  30'  ITie  meridional  parts  to  each  sucoesii«  w''''^ 

N.  and  26°  b'E  respectively,  the  course  WSW.and  being  olaced  in  the  column  bearing  tHai  *^^*  !/ 

distance  run  500  miles.     Required  the  latitude  scrt  tlfc  difference  of  each  adjacent  pair  ono*'*°^ 

aod  longitude  come  to }  ridional  difierence  of  latitude.                       .^j 

The  extent  from  8  points  to  6  points  (the  com-  To  every  course  and  correspondine  '"^vV, _^ 

plement  of  the  course)  on  sine  rhumbs,  irill  reach  difference  of  latitude  find  the  diAereoceoi  totv" 
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Coropoflog,  7  7579558. 
-  -  -  -  2-678H096. 
....  5'U'8303. 


Tlie  proper  diff.  of  latitude,  17V6 

Is  to  ihe  merid.  diff.  of  lit.  477'32 

As  tbc  departure,   -    -    -  1405 '5  

To  the  diff.  of  longitude,    3842-4  -64*'2'.       -    -    -  3-384596g> 

Longitude  left  -    -    -    -  57  50  E.  — — — 
Iiongitude  in     -     •     ,.    •  6  12W. 

Now  the  difference  between  17*35' ind  6°  12' is  A  ship  from  latitude  48*»So'N.  longitude  li^'Wvr* 

11*  23':  consequently  the  ship  would  be  at  Rike-  nils  S.W.  8  miles  an  bour  for  24  hours  in  a  cai« 

fiord  in  Icelaud  when  the  prevailing  mode  of  com-  rent  setting  W.b.  S.  3  miles  an  hour :  to  find  ths 

puution  made  her  11*23  to  the  eastward  of  that  latitude  and  longitude  come  to. 

place.  Through  the  point  a  (Fig.  7.)  from  which  the 

18.    As  tides,  currents,  and  heave  of  the  sea  ship  sailed,  draw  the  indefinite  meridian  ag,  the 

frequently  affect  the  ship's  velocity  and  dircciion,  SW   rhumb  ab,  and  the  W.b.  S.   rhumb  ac| 

it  is  neces.wry  that  the  navigator  should  investigate  making  ab«>192  (24x8)    and  aCs72  ('24x3) 

their  nature  and  effect :  the  solution  of  this  pro|)o-  miles;  complete  the  parallelogram  aboc,  and  dnw 

sition  is  called  cuerznt  i ailing,  fnd  compre-  the  diagonal  ao. 

hends  three  cases.  Writers  on  mechanics  have    shewn  that  the 

(1).  When  the  ship  sails  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  ad  is  the  equivalent  of  the  two  forces 
current.  Then  it  is  obvious  tliat  her  velocity  will  whose  ratio  is  expressed  by  ab,  ac,  and  whose  direc- 
be  augmented  by  the  velocity  of  the  current.  For  tions  coincide  with  these  lines.  (Sec  Gregory's  Mc- 
instance ;  if  the  ship's  apparent  velocity,  or  rate  of  chanics,  Vol.  I.  art.  41  ;  rt  mlibi  frequenter.)  But 
tailing  as  given  by  the  log,  be  8  knots,  and  the  drift  wiitt  rs  on  navigation  consider,  that  as  the  current 
of  the  current  be  2  knots,  the  ship's  absolute  velo-  sets  in  the  direction  of  the  line  ac,  which  is  pa- 
city  is  equal  to  their  sum,  that  is,  10  knots.  rallel  to  BD,it  will  neither  accelerate  nor  retard  the 

(2).    When  the  ship  sails  directly  against  the  ship's  motion  towards  the  line  Bd  ;  that  is,  the  wind 

current :  in  whieh  case  her  absolute  velocity  will  will  bring  her  to  the  line  Bo  in   the  same  time 

be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  apparent  as  if  the  current  did  not  act:  nor  will  the^rind 

velocity  and  tli«  velocity  of  the  current.     If  these  which  blows  in  the  direction  AB,  parallel  to  co, 

velocities  be  equal,  the  ship  will  remain  station-  either  accelerate  or  retard  the  »hip's  motion  to- 

mry :  if  the  velocity  of  the  ship  be  greater  than  that .  waid^  the  line  co,  that  is,  the  current  will  carry 


of  the  current,  her  absolute  motion  will  be  a-head : 
but  if  it  be  less,  she  will  make  stem-way.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  ship's  rate  of  sailing,  as  given  by  the 
log,  bf  6  knots,  she  will  remain  stationary  in  a  cur^ 


her  to  that  line  in  the  same  time,  as  if  the  wind  did 
not  act :  hence  the  wind  acting  alone  would  bring 
the  ship  to  bd,  in  the  same  time  as  the  current 
acting  alone  would  carry  her  to  cd  ;  consequently, 
the  ship  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  be  found  in 


rent  who^e  drift  is  6  knots :  her  absolute  motion 

a-head  will  be  2  knou,  if  the  drift  of  the  current     both  these  lines,  that  it,  in  d,  the  point  where  tbey 

be  4 :  and  her  stcmway  will  be  2  knots,    if  the     intersect. 

drift  of  the  current  be  8. 


(3).  Wlien  the  ship's  course  is  oblique  to  the 
setting  of  the  current:  then  her  trt^e  course  and 
distance  will  be  compounded  of  tbe  apparent 
course  and  distance,  and  of  the  setting  and  drift  of 
the  current.     And  the  distance  made  good  in  a 


Hence,  the  angle  gad  is  the  course,  id  the  dis- 
tance, and  AB  the  space  intercepted  between  a  and 
B  (the  point  where  the  perpendicular  dcmiiicd 
from  D  upon  the  meridian  ao  meets  the  latter  line) 
is  the  difference  of  latitude. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  values  of  these  quaesitSf 


given  time  will  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  4nd  likewise  to  determine  the  difference  of  longv- 
parallelograro,  of  which  the  apparent  distance  run  tude  ro,  we  may  conceive  that  the  ship  sailed  from 
by  the  ship  and  the  drift  of  the  current  in  that  A  to  b,  and  from  thence  to  d,  and  solve  the  corn- 
time  are  the  sides.     For  example,  suppose,  pound  course  by  the  last  article,  thus : 


Courses. 


S.W. 
W.  b.  S. 


Distanceii 


192 
72 


Diff.  of  lat. 


N. 


S. 


135*8 
140 


Successive 
latitudes. 


48*  30' 
46    14 
46      0 


Merid. 
parts. 


Merid. 


diff. 
lat. 


Diff.  of  lon^' 


3336-58! 
3135-75  200-83 
3115-551  20-2 


Difference  of  lon^ude  fg 
Longitade  left 


5«  ^'  w. 

15  24    W. 


I 


Lon^tude  in  -  -  20^  26^  W. 

Thtrefore  the  latitude  come  to  Is  46^  N.  and  longitude  20®  25J'  W, 


We  might  hprc  have  introduced  oblique  and 
windward  tailing;  but  conceive,  that  although 
the  first  be  a  fertile  source  of  exercises  in  plane 
trigonometry,  yet  its  utility  is  principally  limited 
to  marine  surveying,  and  that  the  latter  oug^t  to 
hfi  referred  to  seatpanBhip, 


19.  The  shortest  distance,  oeteru  patibtiSf  »«  his 
primary  consideratioti  who  wishes  to  pcrfonn  s 
journey  in  the  shortest  possible  time :  but  when 
the  advantage  in  point  of^space  is  cpuntcrbalsnced 
by  serioui  obstacles,  the  traveller  hesiutes :  t^"^ 
it  the  mariner  aituated  in  the  caw  before  us  s  l^^' 
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ildiaa^  Ibe  requiiite  opcntroni  in  Mficmiot'i  the  Aip  mty  dewribf  Tfanmbi  betwN 

Biling  miy  be  pertoimttl  wiih  ficilitjr,  •nd  ihe  re-  ■  »iid  h,  t  and  i,  kc,  where  a,  4,  e,  * 

tain  »ie  ripdly  ttevnu,  yet  the  ipice  pafwd  over  lijnH  poinli  in  t)ie  ere  a».     If  tb«  i 

ij  ibf  ihi)i  which  nils  irom  a  to  ■■  igrenbly  to  Iboic  p*inli  be  tnitil,  the  diSerenM  bi 

ttit  hypoihe»is,    i>»tldr>mthethoitt»t,  foilbe»ro  intempteil  germirnt*  of  Che  rhumb  u 

0(1  ftnt  cinrle  inletctpied  between  those  point*  be  inconiidErable.     For  the  circnlct  ■ 

ii  [be  ihortal    dbiincc   between  them  1    but  I  meaiore  reprrwnt!  the  Chord  of  tbe  Tl 

Aumb  coincideii  with   an  arc  of  a  great  circle  the  difference  betVT en  inatcof  10°  aoi 

al)  xhin   the  ihip  nili  eirtier  upon  the  tqnaior  i>  only  ■l)01':694,  yrt  thl»  !•  not  lo  be  ' 

«  np^  a  meridian  (an.  3) ;  and  conKqucnllj'  in  aa  ■  Mr  criteriun  of  the  diRerenee  of 

cKn  DthCf  cue  the  length  rf  the  Mgment  of  tlie  crptiKl  circular  and  ipirsl  ie|inenta ;  fi 

AiBib  intcieeplt^  tttlwecn  the  pninli  A  and  B  ex-  lerence  vil]  be  much  tmaller  nbeu  the 

»ds  the  ioteicepted  arc  of  a  great  ciicle.     Hence  it  rf  ar  the  eiinalof,  or  the  cnnrte  neai 

if  iiliip  •oold  hecuDdiided  opon  the  arc  of  a  great  dinn  in  an]' latitude,  than  nbea  Che  con 

(UTlemib  thcMmc  facility  as  upon  a  ihumb,  that  and  the  latitude  high, 

tude  "Cuiling  would  be  highly  preferable.  Now,  in  order  to  obtain  data  forcoiri 

Wc  have  alr-ady  Tcmarlied,  that  the  angle  which  ihip  in  Ibe  manner  propoaed,  in  the  tri 

•  pol  CTcle   makes  with   the  meiidiani   i*  con-  the  (ide)  ai,  Bi,  the  camplements  of  Ct 

tiauily  *aryin|t ;  therefore  in  order  (hat  a  Mp  of  a  an<l  i,  togelher  with  tbe  diHereni 

Bu)'  nil  from  A    lo   B  upon  that  arc,  ihe  tnoic  lonirituiirs,  meaiiurcd  by  the  anffle  aib 

chanp  hrrcoone  at  CTrr;  point,  Or  in  ev«ry  mo>  hence  a  a  andtheangleiiAa,  lai  becor 

■tBi  of  h  r  pro^tesi,  which  ii  manifestly  imprac-  Then,  io  the  right-angled  ipherical  trii 

tabki  tor,  prerions  to   a   ihip'i  conne  being  tbe  hypothenuse  ■«,  and  the  angle  laE 

hawB,  it  oaiui  c-  intinue  conttant  for  fome  apace  to  find  the  perpend icutar  in  and  the  at^ 

•(  line,  and  whilll  it   continoei  conltani,  Ihe  UaTin?  described  ■  meridian  throuic) 

■bp  detcrihes  a  ihumb  :  il  i*  therefore  imponi-  t,  •  .-  brcause  the  angle  Aia  it  an  Mti; 

Uc  ID  cfoduct  a  >hip  upon   the  arc  of  a  great  lily,  the  aogle  Dia  ii  known  ;  and  there 

nicle,  thv  meriiliani  and  equator  eicepted ;  yet,  right-angt«i  ipherical  triangle  Saa,  t 

*nd,  ilioalk,   and  land   permitllng,  ihe  may  be  dicuLar  bo  and  angle  nu  are  given  tu  fl 

ini^tly  br'Tughl  upon  it,  and  alwaya  kepi  near  complrmeut  of  tbe  latitude  of  the  poin 

il^  ud  Ihif.  bri=au>«  of  the  inlenlion,  ia  called  ma;  tbe  latitude*  of  the  seTeral  poinli 

uiiT  eiicLi  lAikinc.  be  aacertained  ;  and  couaequently.  froi 

l<  it  obvioui  that  the  utility  of  great  circle  aail-  Uie  aeaumed  longitudei  the  couraet  as 

it  mat  be  chiefly  confined  to  extenalve  nacit  of  between  tbem  obtained  by  ait.  10. 

vriR  in  wliicli  the  moniooni  prEVail.  ainceilen-  ample, 

ibk<  ibe  navigator,  under  tboae  circumitaacei,  lo  If  it  were  required  ta  oondact  a  >bip 

•Imltn  Ihe  ipace  he  nuat  neecaiarily  paaa  over :  to  thi*  hypothesii,  from  the  Capa  of  C 

km.  notwithitanding   the  numerou*   varietle*  in  latitude  34"  29" S.  longitude  1S°SS' 

lliii  ipecici  of  tailing  admits  of,  we  ihall  confine  coolen,  whuM  latitude  it  3°  49'  S.  an 

eii  Tonrcbes  to  the  artifice  hy  which  a  ahip  ia  103°  3'  E.  varying  her  courae  at  erer 

ftcqnnily  brought  upon  and  alwayi  kepi  near  the  gree  of  longituile :  to  find  the  latitudei 

utafagieatciidc.  tudeaof  the  poiuta  (a,  i,  r,  &c.)  wbert 

Ib  fit  B.   Pt.   Its,  the  port  aailcd  from,  that  muat  he  altered,  and  alio  tbe  conm 

^Mod  to,  and  the  elevated  pole,  are  reipectliely  tancca  between  Ihem  ? 

npreiented  by  A,  B,  i,  and  iB  i*  a  perpendicular  Tbe  Cape,  Bencoolen,  and  the  lOut 

»Bitted  from  i,  upon   Ibe  great  circle  deicribed  Ing  rcpreieoted  by  A,  i,  and  a,  reapei 

Ifcionsh  a  and  a.     We  have  leen  that  a  mumen-  the   triangle   aia,  Aa  -  55"  31',  ■* 

tueooictiangeoftbecanrae  it  impracticable,  but  and  the  iuelodai  angle  «tl  -  83^39* 

To  find  tbe  distance  ai. 

LonritbiBicversedaineofwigle  lal  -  BS^sr  .    -      9-94f09G3 

Lifiiilhmietincof  II              -               M   SI  -    -     9-9160805 

WiriUinic  aine  of  >t          -             -         H    11  .     ■    9'999035T 

*°B.rtieriing  twice  rndiot         -        -  9-S6491U  -  tog.  of  tbe  Dnmbcf 

■•tcral  vened  BtDcoftbediSereDaa  of  tbetfdea  »%,  it  ..... 

^nnatnral  venedtineoftbcdiitMicaaa  —  ea"  36' Sir  .... 

JW,  fine  i>  B**  3(r  99*:  tine  angle  laa  83'  acribed,  making  tbe  anglea  naa,  sat, 

»!.iiMAi   SS-SI'iiine   angle  Alt   i5"  49*  ll»  SI"  Si",  Stt.  aa  in  tbe  firatcolnm 

V*.  angle  ot  pontion  at  the  Cape)  : :  line  *•  86"  lowing  table,  with  theaa  anglei,  and  tli 

■I  >  flue  angle  iib  B93t  (Ibe  an^t  of  petJUon  at  cnltr  as  Ibe  tereral  latitudei  where 

u  °*'')-  tert  her  coune,  are  found  by  tayinr,  1 

«"«,  nji,,  .  line  tl  Si"  11' :  1  Moe  ande  Radiui         -  .         . 

^■13  tfiaint  artbepeipendiculariD  =  S3'  CoUngent  tn  55"  30'Sl* 

}\-  Coiine  of  polar  angle  Bta  10* 
™.  colaBittnt  of   angle   nat  33"  49' :  ra- 

"|":'co.ine»t8S"  U':coUDgent  of  iLe  polar  C«tang«nt  of  lat.  ot  a  38*  58' SO* 
"M  iiB  -  8*"  95'  37". 

TWdiibrmceof  InngitadeSS"  Sfbeinfftakn  Radint  .... 

"^  *«  lagle  .iB84"M'3T',lniTe.«he«iigle  Cotangent  to  55"  30' Jl" 

'J-  D"  W  ST.  Ihe  diffcrenc*  of  longitade  bfc  Coiine  of  polar  angle  oi  A  SI* 
"!™)bi  Cap*  and  tbe  pcrpcndicniar  tB 

'"«««*e»JBtit«de»^«*,ie,fcg.MBf  d^  otanjent  oflat.  *  3S"  33'  IT 


A  T I  O  N. 


-^  -«*»•''  the  successive  connes  the  ship 
-.«r^  mad  distances  she  ought  to  ran,  as  a 
AM.  M  the  eighth  and  ninth  coIuoids. 
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^y^>*,^  h*tt  •splrfd  at  accuracy  only  to 
^  ,  ,v,  H^H'  »iiirrnmcc  of  the  intercepted  arc 


exhi- 
arcs  and 
HaUiit'>s  v«»i  ^^  ni*y  ^  allowtid  to  observe  once 
«L  *!%  •^*«*  thew  rigoivus  calculations  are  as  in- 
^>wi^T^«^tY  •■  uniicrcsssry  to  the  practical  navi- 

*^i\.    ha\a  hitherto  considered  the  earth  as  a 
fc»*HtH«».  a»*i  *>»»  f^f  ^^^  inarruracy  which  unavoid- 
*Vv  r\^*t*  In  the  modes  of  f  stiinuting  the  ship's 
^v^^M^n  nnd   ill-tttuce,   the    doubts   whether   the 
i»,mO«"H>  mi'l   ioUihorn   lipmispheres  be  aimilar 
llim*".  f*"*  unrt-rlsinty  of  the  ratio  of  the  equa- 
(oiMil  i«»«l  p«l«r  dinmtrters,  and  particularly  the 
IHUil  i»'r«iot  which  the  ratio  of  greatest  inequa- 
iMv  Ihrtt  h«*  htofn  rtssijjnpd  to  the  axes  )voald 
iuhmIui'p  In  ■  »lilp'«  dead  reckoning,   wp'  would 
h(<h'  liitv'*  ronsiderf'd  the  method  of  estimating^a 
shi|iN  ii'lwuvi'  sit'iii»ion  agreeably  to  the  spheroidal 
hv|»"MiP«l».     P'**"  t^bcjie  reasons,  however,  together 
MiMi  th«»  ifstrictcfl  tiew  to  whicif  we  4ire  iiidis- 
itiiM-»il»lv  hmiird,  NUCh  researches  might  be  justly 
i»  »ry,     Th«)se  who  wish  to  s  e  the 

Q  Ai  piaio  «  inaiuier  perhaps  as 


iU  nature  wi"  admit,  mayconault  Robertson'* 
Navigation,  book  viii.  sect.  8. 

20.  Were  the  application  of  the  principles  which 
we  have  elucidated  always  practicable,  the  ship's 
place  might  be  determined  at  any  time  to  the 
same  degree  of  precision  as  the  data  upon  which 
It  depends.  But  incidents  may  often  occur  to 
baffle  the  most  accomplished,  experienced,  and  in- 
defatigable navigator.  Thus  circumstanced,  be 
has  recourse  to  celestial  observations  to  ascerUia 
bis  latitude  and  longitude. 

As  these  problems   are  independent  of  each 
other,  we  shall  first  inquire  how  the  latitude  may 
be  found     For  this  purpose,  let  Fig.  9.  be  a  ste- 
reographic  projection  of  the  sphere  upon  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  hzb;  where  hr  is  the  horizon, 
z  its  pole  or  the  observer's  senith,  sft  the  equator, 
p  its  elevated  pole,  and  0  the  observed  place  of 
the  sun  or  a  star;  then  will  h0  or  h0  be  the 
altitude  of  the  object  when  on  the  meridian,  zQ 
its  zenith  disUnce,  and  e0  the  dectinatioo. 
Now  the  latitude  is  equal  to  the  angle  which  the 


NAVIGATION. 

.  rfwIOT  nwka  with  tba  prime  *eTtical,»  veil  u  Qi  nben  thajr  are  of  the  ume  name,  ud  to 
I   ui  Uicli«i|ht  ofthcpoleabim  theboriion:  cgn-    diffeience  whra  of  contrary  namei:  except 

Vqiinjtij,wbeoUi«arc»H©    QB  are  ginrn,  tbe      ©  is   between  the  horizon  anJ  eleroted  pi 

I    .itiiude  II  —  »*  becomei  known.    For  it  is  ob.     wiiich  caK  the  mm  of  (rQ)  the  altitadc 

I    TioDiilttt  ax  it  equal  to  the  lumof  the  arcizQ     (Qp)  the  polar  diitaace,  giica  the  latitude, 

Eiunple      fanuarf  1>t.  ISIl,  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun'i  lower  limb  vu  34°  IS'Stf 

^r>«T  being  N.  of  the  iim  and  the  height  of  bii  e;e   IS  feet,  lonjitude  hf  eatiniation  60  W. 

qul^d  the  latitude ! 


Otx.alt.oftbefiiia'a  lower  limb      34"  IS*  30*9. 
tun'*  mnidiamenler  16*  18"  )  _:ir    .      -<»'  ii- 
DiplSfeet  -  4    4    \°''^*    **    •* 

Sa'i  appaieni  ^titode        -      -     34     27   44 


Sui'i  triK  altitude         •         -         34    36  39 

11.  Unite,  it  iaobTioua  that  tbe  determination 

nf  Ibe  latitude,  if  we  roald  always  obaerre  the 
BHidiaa  alitude  ofin  object  wlioae  declinatioa  !■ 
toswD,  would  be  an  cosy  problem  j  but  cloud < 
nij  ImguFDtly  prevent  this  obiervation.  The 
WiioeT  therefore  requirai  other  methodi  of  deter- 
aiglDg  the  latitude;  and  the  one  which  if  be«t 
•^ptcd,  ud  but  been  moat  apprUTcd,  is  that 
■tKb  jivei  the  latitude  from  the  luu'i  declina- 
t'At  iva  Bliiludet,  and  the  interval  of  timei  be. 
>>«ti  the  obacrvBtioiii.  The  requiiiie  operation 
u  uvnurily  rather  long  and  complicated,  and 
nif  M  fint  siitHt  appear  very  formidable  j  but, 
u  ig  other  iastKocei,  a  lilUe  acquaintance  nlth 
it  cuoca  it*  tenron  lo  disappear. 


S3"  3* 


To  illoilrate  the  direct  method  of  aolnti 
z  (Fig.  9)  be  the  lenith,  »tbe  pole,  ri  = 
■un's  polar  distance  at  Ibe  middle  time  betwt 
ohservatioai,  and  ai  the  places  of  the  iiii 
rected  for  aemi diameter,  dip,  refraction,  ■! 
rallai.  Then  in  the  isoMelm  trianile  ai 
equal  tidei  it.  ir>  aud  included  angle  .art, 
ire*  the  interval  between  the  obaercatio 
to  find  11  and  tbe angle  ru;  and  in  t 
•zi,  the  three  tide*  are  given  to  fl 
zk;  then  asp  *  Hrd=2f:  henoe 


Example.   From  obterratioa*  taken  in  tbe  northern  hemwpher*. 


Q't  trae  altitude!. 
4i"    S-    12" 
i    M        6 

*pc       .  SS    SO 

Half  interval. 

lb.  30«.  -  aa"  so- 

.      line  9'9901044 
-      tine  9-58SB397, 

ic       o  SI     58    56' 

3 

ti       =43    51     51 

■I       -  E4    83     54 

»        =40     2G       2 
U        -U     54     18 

-      tine  9S'J3.'44I 

u              -  43»  ST   5*" 
t,              =  84    A    54 
J  (w+D)  =  43    40     10 
4(„_B)-     3     15     19 

(u  +  D)  =  8S     ■■('     SO 

IiM          .   11     16    51 

fl.-Il)=     t      '^H      16 

©■.declaration.  ©'*  pol"di«t» 

Vide  Pbilo*.  Tram,  for  llsl,  p.  "3 


ta agent         M 
cotaoput    8» 


Coieomt 

■15B5088 

Coiecant 

■O0301S0 

Sine 

98310808 

Sine 

8591  isie 

^ 

1B5Ba81>'» 

Sine 

9'S9U099 

9'73linO  log.  vertedB.  BSP 
9-9904044  log.  sine  p*  - 
9-99'.9iia  log.  sinel*  = 
9-7l944'i4  log.  of  the  mimber 
Nat.  verieds.  (n^  pt)  6'  23'  54" 
Nat.  coTcrkBdi.of  the  latitude  ar  — 


-    51141941 

.       0062288 

8"  0'  39"        53036^9 


Tl 


If  the  interval  between  the  obtervationt  be  con-  of  calculation  the  latitude  by  account. 

wienble,  it  may  not  only  he  uccei-ary  to  reduce  thod,  in  il*  original  lorm,  wai  ^omeiiu^ 

the  ■Itiinde  at  the  second  obicn-ation  lo  "hat  it  requiring  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  an 

!  obtervationt   had   been  repeated  not  always  leading  to  right  conci 

ce  (vide  Vine's  Practical  On  tbii  account  Dr.  Bnnkley  inventeU  a 

cewise  to  consider    ti.  pi  meutary  proceu  of  computation,  hy  wfa 

4islance'  at  the  respect-  latitude  found  hy  Oouwe's  method  might  I 

Vinre's  Trig.  art.  254).  veniently  corrected.     About  the  >ame  til 

aged  tbe  altenlion  of  so-  this  process,   with  its  demonstration  and 

ticUns,  whoie  researches  wei  published  in  tbe  Nautical  Almanac  foi 

wcted  to  an  approximate  a  similar  solution  of  the  problem  by  M.  W 

employing  at  ■nelenKnt  Bioiiraapubli»tiediftthaConnoiaiano«dc« 
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yet  neither  of  tbese  gentlemen's  methods  (if  they 
may  be  called  different  methods),  nor  that  by 
M.  Kraft,  given  in  the  Nova  acta  Petropolitana 
for  1795,  appear  to  have  any  advantage  over  the 
common  and  direct  process  noticed  above.  Iq« 
deed  it  is  not  obvious  to  us  that  the  problem  will 
•admit  of  any  considerable  practical  amelioration, 
independent  of  particular  tables;  and  stich  the 
public  is  now  ^voured  with  by  M.  Mendoza 
Rios,  as  judiciously  constructed  and  arranged, 
perhaps,  as  could  be  desired. 

32.  The  method  of  deducing  the  apparent  time 
firom  the  altitude  and  declination  of  the  sun,  to* 
gether  with  the  latitude  of  the  ship,  is  a  problem 
similar  to  that  of  ascertaining  the  true  azimuth, 
art.  S. ;— it  was  there  shown,  that  in  the  triangle 
Z0>P,  the  three  sides  were  given  to  find  the  angle 
pzflr:  here  we  have  the  same  data  to  find  the 
angle  zpo*,  which  measures  the  time  from  ap- 
parent noon ;  consequently,  that  angle  may  be 
determined  by  the  direct  and  obvious  method 
there  exhibited. 

We  have  glanced  at  this  problem,  because  the 
apparent  time  is  a  requisite  element  of  calculation 
in  the  determination  of  the  longitude,  by  means 
of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  sun  or  a  fixed 
•tar. 

23.  Of  the  varions  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  determination  of  the  longitudt 
of  a  ship,  that  by  lunar  observations  claims  the 
pre-eminence,  both  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  necessary  calculations  are  made,  and  be- 
cause the  requisite  phenomena  may  be  observed 
several  times  in  almost  every  night. 

The  steps  by  which  the  longitude  is  obtained  by 
his  methodNare  briefly  these : 

(1.)  The  true  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
sun  or  fixed  star  being  deduced  from  the  obserred 
distance  and  altitude  of  the  objects. 

(2.)  The  apparent  time  of  observation  at  the 
•hip  ascertained. 

(3.)  And  the  time  obtained  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  when  the  moon  was  at  that  distance,  at 
Greenwich;  then 

(4)  The  difference  of  those  times  is  the  ship's 
longitude. 

Let  am.  Fig.  9.  be  the  observed  places  of  th«  aaD, 
or  star,  and  moon,  and  wz,  m»  the  complements  of 
their  altitudes.  Then  because  the  sun's  parallax 
is  less  than  the  refraction  at  the  same  altitude, 
his  true  place  will  be  lower  than  the  apparent : 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  moon's  parallax  at 
any  given  altitude  is  grater  than  the  refraction, 
and  therefore  her  true  place  will  be  higher  than 
the  apparent.  Whence,  in  the  triangle  zem,  the 
apparent  zenith  distances  za,  zm,  and  apparent 
distance  am  are  given,  to  find  the  angle  at  z ;  then, 
with  this  angle  and  the  true  zenith  distances  zs, 
ZM.  find  the  true  distance  sm. 

The  determination  of  the  true  distance  being 
the  most  laborious  part  of  the  operation,  and  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  mariner,  whose  education  and  em* 


ployments  exact  a  mode  wbieh  shall  be  easy  stf 
compendious ;  this  department  of  the  pfobl«B  bai 
consequently  been  more  particularlv  cultiTSted  bj 
mathematiciaas  for  these  last  fifty  ysan:  tU 
whilst  some  were  dfivising  mor«  fiuile  BMtbodt  of 
finding  the  corrected  distance,  othet*  wereinfctfi. 
gating  the  correction  of  the  distance :  bat  anrxpits- 
sion  for  the  correction  of  the  distance  it  Dure  dtf- 
ficult  to  obtain  than  in  tbe  first  neiBeiits  of 
consideration  it  appears  to  be;  we  shall  therein 
only  adduce  an  instance  of  fiudiiig  tbe  contctel 
distance. 

For  this  purpose,  put!  ■■  aioe  ^  ■        ^         )* 


ineV 5 )   *    ■•    •• 


sine 


and  «  B  sine  1^.    Then   by  tb«  theorem  fcr 

a 
finding  an  angle  from  the  three  sides, 

Xs 

sme)   4  angle  Mxs   -    »iae  ma  x  ftiuez#* 

s«nerr^X»ine7^^,  ^^^^ 
sine  MS  x  sinezs 
S  X  s  sine  zm  X  «««  «•        — ^     — — . 

sine  me-  X  «ine  Ztf^ 

Put  p  BE  half  the  sum  of  the  log.  sines  of  the  fac- 
tors in  the  numerator  added  to  th«:  Ion.  cowcant^fcf 
the  fiictors  in  the  denominator,  from  whkk  uih 
tract  the  log.  of  >. 

•  Then  9  -  I  -  -i*  -  r4  -  the  log-tsspsto/ 
an  arc  whose  secant  is  .-  to  radios  vsitj,  tt* 
log.  sine  of  which  is  th«  log.  of  — -r —  I 


whieb 


put  -  X|  then  f  —  x  »  log.  jt«  *  !•,    "Ifil** 

or  leg.  sine  of  half  the  true  diatanoe* 

Whence  this  practical  role.  , 

(1.)  Take  the  difference  of  tbe  <PP*'^^  57 
titudes  of  the  moon  and  sun,  or  star,  and  tbe^ 
ferenoe  of  their  true  zenith  distances :  t^  ^ 
the  sum,  and  half  the  difieience  ot  ^'^f^ 
disUnce  and  difference  of  the  apparent  sltkiiwj^ 
(9.)  To  the  log.  sioM  of  tbe  half  son  •««» 
difference  add  the  log.  sinea  of  the  tree  ae^^  <^ 
tanoes,  and  the  log.  coeecants  of  the  spp*** 
zenith  disUnees,  and  take  half  the  soak      , 

(3.)  From  this  half  sum  take  the  log,  «•<« 
the  half  difierence  of  the  tnie  zenith  ditftfe"* 
and  the  remainder  is  the  log.  tangfot  ^*^^ 
the  log.  sine  of  which  arc  subtracted  fto«  "*T: 
half  sum  of  the  six  logarithms  leaves  ^^'JZ 
of  half  the  true  disUnce.  (See  Ladies'  ^ 
1787,qu.87S> 


/  Apparent  distance  of  ^  and  Q 
V  Apparent  altitude  of  j^  >s  centre 
Given      <  Apparent  altitude  of  Q  's  centre 
J  True  altitude  of  ])  's  centre 
f  True  altitude  of  Q  »§  centre 


Example. 
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Tide  PluL  Tnw.  for  lW,h^tt* 
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Apparent  distance 
Diff.  of  app.  altitudes 
Som        •        .        . 
Difiemce        •        • 
Half  attoi 
Haifdifiereoca 
O'^  trae  aenith  distanee 
)  *»  true  zenitb  distance 
O*'  apparent  zenith  diat 
^  'a  apparent  zenith  diat. 


Half  diff.  of  true  aen.  diat. 


84    15    47 


O's  true  zen.  dist.  83* 

3^59" 

108»  4«f 

3" 

Jf  'a  true  zen.  dist .  35 

12    25 

47    U 

23 

Diiiisrence 

48 

27    34 

156    S6 

96 
40 

Halfdiffrrsnce      -     24 

13   47 

60    57 

78     IS 

13 

Sine 

9*9907559 

30    98 

50 

Sine 

9-7052185 

83    39 

»9 

Sine 

99973412 

35     12 

95 

Sine 

9*7608229 

63    32 

9G 

Cosecant    -    - 

•0027658 

35    48 

3 

Cosecant    -    - 

•2328669 

Sine 


True  distanca 


Tangent  of  an  arc 
Corresponding  sine 

54  13  S6-3  sine 
2 

108  26  52-6 


2)396897712 

19-8448856 
-   9-6132032 

10-2316824 
9-9357907 

9-9090949 


(a- 5) 


Haring  aacertained  the  trae  distance,  we  are 
aext  to  determine  the  time  at  Oreenwich  corre- 
sponding thereto.  To  effect  which,  take  from  the 
Ntutical  Almanac  the  distances  neat  less  and  neat 
r»ter,  than  the  trae  distance  deduced  from  oh« 
lenatioQ,  and  the  differenpe  (d)  of  these  dia- 
taoces  gives  the  moon's  access  to  or  recess  from 
^  sua  or  star  in  three  hours;  then  take  the 
diftfrence  {d)  between  the  moon*s  distance  at  the 
besinning  of  that  interral,  and  the  distance  de- 
faced from  obaerration,  and  say  n  z  di:  three 
^n :  the  time  the  moon  is  acceding  to,  receding 
'rom  the  sun  or  star  by  the  quantity  d^  admit- 


ting the  moon's  motion  uniform  for  the  time, 
which,  added  to  the  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interval,  givea  the  apparent  time  at  Greenwich 
correapuoding  to  the  given  true  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  aun  or  star. 

Bxample.  About  5  pm.  on  the  18th  January, 
1804,  in  latitude  39'*  20'  S.  longitude,  by  esti- 
mation 88^  E.,  the  observed  altitude  of  the  aun's 
lower  limb  was  27*  55',  that  of  the  moon*a  upper 
limb  52'  33',  and  the  distance  of  their  nearest 
limbs  709  26' 10^,  height  of  the  eye  18  feet.  The  ' 
time  of  observation  and  longitude  of  the  ship  are 
required. 


True  distance  of  moon  from  sun  at  ship 

True  dist.  by  Nanttcal  Almanac,  Jan.  17th,  at  SI  hours 

True  dist.  by  Nautical  Almanac,  Jan.  18th,  at  noon 


d 


70* 

47' 

34" 

69 

55 

26 

71 

33 

27 

1 

38 

1 

0 

52 

8 

3h. 


4U  which,  added  to  21  hours,  gives  22  h.  35m.     of  the  latitude  (50''  40),  are  given,  whence  rart.  22) 
44s.  the  apparent  time  at  Greenwich.  the  hour  angle  from  apparent  noon  «  70**  4'  40^* 


Ih.  35m.  zenith  distaace  (61*  54'  25"),  and  the  complement 

I  h.  35m.  of  the  latitude(50<'  40),  are  given,  whence  rart.  V'*^ 

' «  «.v  apiwrvnv;  uue  ai,  vxreenwicn.  the  hour  angle  from  apparent  noon  «  70^  4'  4 

Hieu,  the  atin's  polar  distance  (69*  15'  49^'),  <»  4  h.  40  m.  19  s.  P.  M.  on  Jan.  18th.    Hence 


Apvanmt  time  at  shi p  Jan.  1 8 th . 

at  Greenwich  Jan.  17th. 
Diff.  of  meridians  in  time 


4h.  40ni.  19s.  p.  ^r. 
22      35       44     A.M. 
which 


fraes  gives  91^  8'  45*,  the  ship's  longitude  east  of  Greenwich. 


35, 


converted  into  de» 


Many  bther  methods  of  ascertaining  the  longi- 
^^  of  a  ship  have  been  proposed.  See  Gre- 
C^ry'a  Astronomy,  art.  660-681.  But  the 
method  given  above,  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
McDdoza  Rios'  Nautical  Tables,  appears  to  us 
^  b«  highly  preferable  for  the  practical  navi. 


24.  To  elucidate  the  mode  by  which  the  navi- 
gator registers  from  time  to  time  the  necessary 
facts  and  occasional  incidents  or  *'  keeps  a 
journal:**— Admit  that  a  ship  bound  from  St. 
Helena  to  London  finds  tne  result  of  her 
reckoning  at  noon,  on  the  24th  August,  1810,  as 
below : 


Coime. 

Dlit 
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Di&oT 

N.  lat.  bf 

W.  lODg.  Of 

W.varlatbj 
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• 
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Acct. 

Obs. 

ACC(. 

Ob». 

ACCL. 
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Dui. 
2025 

^.n^so'w. 

43 

21*»  15' 

21^  ir 

27*»  35' 

27«  40' 

N.  31**  52  E. 

NAVIGATION. 

To  iVDid  verbottt^,  mppoie  the  fonowio^  V  traaicript  of  the  log  board  for  the  eatnia;  dif. 
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Kf  b.  S* 
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H.K.W 


9 
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North. 


WJN.W, 


W.S.W 


( 


^■•^ 


Kcmarkt  ^  ,  August  '.8^  iftio. 


^""^^w*"«»» 


li 


A  iteady  gale  and  6oe  weather. 

A  tail  ia  the  S.W,  quarter. 

iHawlHl  in  the  studding  saile. 
Hand«d  iop*gallant  sails. 
Prasb  gales.    Reefed  topsails. 


>i 


Ditto  weather. 


Weatbct  modemting.    Out  reefs  of  topsail*. 
Moie  moderate.    Set  top  gallant  sails. 
By  obs.  of  ])'s  disi.  from  Q,  ship's  long,  at  7h.  ^Om.  ws! 
gfiO  34'  W. 

Variation  per  azimuth  |  pts.  TY. 
At  10  I'.  45  m.  A.  M.  the  laU  from  double  alt.  of  the  sun  vsi 
«4*  19'  N. 

Frrsh  gales  and  hazy. _ 
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From  hence,  after  reducing  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  observatioii  to 
counts  will  at  that  time  be  as  under : 


,  the  sliip'i  «©• 


Coune. 

Dist. 
192 

Dtftof 

N.tet  by 

W.  long,  by 

W.variat.by 

LiaSfd. 

186 

Laup 
50 

AclU 

9+0  30' 

An  i. 

uu». 

Acct. 

tpls 

Uenriiig        |l'i-<> 

N.  13*  54'  E. 

240  %x 

•26®  35' 

26®  42^ 

N.  33®  39*  E.  ,1834 

1 

After  this  manner  may  the  journal  be  continued 
from  day  to  day. 

As  we  conceive  it  would  be  the  means  not  only 
of  exciting;  the  seaman  to  attend  more  assiduously 
to  the  conrse  and  distance  made  gofjd  by  the  ship, 
but  might  eventually  lead  to  more  accurate  me- 
tbods  of  estimation,  we  would  wish  to  see  the  ac- 
counts by  dead  reckoning  and  observation  con* 
tinued  separate  during  the  voyage. 

The  eo^jeotural  method  of  correcting  the  dead 


recknninfr,  given  in  practical  treatises,  ought  to 
be  totally  rejected. 

•♦•  For  this  noatand  comprehensive,  thoueh 
coociw,  treatise  on  navigntiun  we  are  indebted 
to  a  very  ingenious  and  esperiencfd.  msthenjsti- 
ctao,  Mr.  Adam  G  ciideaning,  of  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, Yarmouth,  Norfolk.  It  may  be  considered  •» 
a  specimen  of  a  larger  work,  with  which  ws  b»pi 
ho  will  aoon  be  ablo  to  present  the  public. 


N  A  U 

Natici  X  CaWal.  NAUPLirs,  a  wn  of  Neptnne  and  Amy. 

N.Wl'C  mr,   Frrnch.)     mone,   king  of  l^utxea.      lie  was  fjiher  M 


xCawal. 

r«-.   Fr, 

nch.) 

.l«(Br 

■rr.). 

1  cliuici 

ol  V 

The 

inha. 

Siiktr;  Ki                                     Her  (Brrrr.}.  Palanicdo,   who  was  sacrificed  to  the  men t- 

Navis<                                     icliuieiol  i«-  mcnl   of  Ulyues   by  the  Greeks,  during  the 

lands   in    i                                          The   iaha>  T«^an  war.     The  ifeath  oF  I'alaniedes  imuted 

bitiDisare;           ,.                         tTacejiicarccty  NjituUut.     When   llic  Greek*  reiurned   rrom 

tmin  u>  be  leeii  among  ihem  \t*i  than  )ix  the  IV'Jjn   war,    Naiipllus  mw   them   with 

feci  hiih,  and  nell  prcipurtimied,    Tne  wo-  pleaiure  disiresbcd  in  a  iVtiai  on  llie  cciasii.  ol 

Dwn   are   delicaiely   bejutltul ;   their  canoes,  kiibcu,  and  tn  make  their  disaster  iiill  more 

b.-u'cs.  See.    well   conslructed;  and  they  are  uniieriiiil,  he  lighted  tire*  on  tuch  placet  ai 

much  mure  ailvanccd   in  internal  policy  than  were   lurronndeJ   wiih    the    most   dangeroui 

in>  iif  the   itlandi  in  this  ocean.     Lou.   1^.  rock),  that  the  fleet  miftlit  be  shipwrecked  on 

O^V.    1^1.14.198.     See  Maodha.  the  coa.'t.    Thii  succeoled  ;  but  Hhen  heiavi 

NaU'LAGE.    (.  (naulum,   Latin.)      The  Uljtses  and  Uiamedei  escape,  he  threw  hiio- 

£ra^ni  uf  tia^sengen  in  a  ship.  telt  iuio  thesea.     According  to  some  mylbch 

N.AULUM,  in  antiquity,  wa»  tnonn  pat  ingi.-ts  the r«  were  two  persons  of  this  tianie. 

inio  the  mouth  of  a  perMii  decejted  at  Rome,  Tne  Kcond  was  an  Argunaut,   remarkable  foj 

""        "'"           """    '               ■■     .  -              -        1  jijj  knowledge  of  sea  anjlrs  and  oraatronomy. 
-  NAUSEA,    {nauiea,   tauita,   from    mm,  i 

emperur  thai  then  reigned,  which  ga*e  people  ahip;  becau^  it  is  a  senwtivn  limilai  to  thai 

^■jiwads  an  oppuitunity  to  know  when  such  which|ieopleexpeTicnceu|K)niailinginasIiip.; 

u-inedieil.  An  inclination  to  vomit,  without  effecting  it. 

NAUMACHIA,  in  anikiuity,  m  (how  or  also  a  disgutt  of  food,apprfMchingtDvamitLng 

spectacle  among iheiiicientRiimans,  represent-  It  is  an  attendant  on  eardialgis,  and  a  tariet] 

in^asea-6ghi.     The«e  mock  «ea-tighrs  ate  luii-  of  other  disorden,  pregnancy,  &c.  occasionin| 

tncd  10  have  originated  at  the  rime  uf  ihe  first  an  aversion  for  food,  an  increase  of  Mlivaidii' 

Funic  war,  when  the  Romans  tirst  instructed  giisttd  iileas  at  the  sight  of  various  objects,  loH 

ti^ii  men  in   the  knowledge  of  naval  aHair*.  of  apprtiie,  debility,  &c. 

ATrrwards  they  were  intended  lo  entertain  the  To  NAU'bEATE.  d.  n.  (from  nauiio.  Im.] 

pQpalice.atMcllastoiniprorethcteamen.They  To  grow  squeamish;  to  turn  away  with  di(' 

wereofien,  like  other  show),  exhibited  at  lh«  gust(ffa//i). 

ti|>ence  of  individuals,  to  increase  their  popu-  ToNau'seatb.ii.ii.  I.Toloathe;  torejeci 
luiif.  In  ihcM  spectacle*  thej  sumetimM  with  disgust  Li'ope).  Z.  To  (tiikewilh  dia- 
mine to   excel  each  other  in  iwiftnesi;  and  gust  (Sioi/l'). 

omeiinici  m^^kged  in  a  warlike  manner.    The  N.^U'^EOUS.  o.  (from nouiea,  Latin iniW' 

ninmachia    of  Claudius  indeed  was  a   most  $/f,  French.]     Ijialhsome ;  disgustful  (Den.). 

Huge   diversion.      The   combatants   tised   to  NAU'SEOUSLY.    ad     (from    nauirous. 

de^iroy  each  other  to  amuse  a  tyrant  and  a  cruel  Lnathsomely  ;  itisgustfully  (Dr^Jrn). 

taob.       A»  they  passed  btfiire  him  they  used  NAU'SEOUS.SESS.    i.    (from   nauuoui: 

thi I  melancholy  greeting,  Ane  Imperaliir,  mo-  Lost h some n c<s ;    quuliiy    of    raising    disgus 

nfcri  te  laltttaat.     Theemperurrcplied,  jlorfff  (Oruden). 

m.    This  they  understood   ta  an  anower  of  NAUSICA,  a  daughter  of  Alcinoos,   klnj 

kiadncss,  and  a  gram  of  their  lites ;  but  they  of  the   Phasaecdns.      She  met   L'lysses  thip 

mn  diMorered  that  it  proceeded  from  wanton  wrecked  on  her  father's  coasts,  and  it  was  It 

rruriiy.  and  barbamu*  insenMbility.      In  the  her  humanity  that  he  owed  the  kind  recepuoi 

tnie  of  ihe  euiperur  Domilian,   such  a  vast  he  received  Irom  the  king. 

Bumbeiof  TesscUengaged  as  would  have  nearly  NAUTES,  a  Trojan  soothsayer,  who  com' 

(wmed  two  regular  Beeis  for  a  real  fight,  and  the  foried  £  ocas  when  his  fteei  had   been  burn 

e^annel  of  water  was  equal  in  magnitude  to  a  in  Sicilv.     He  was  the  prngrnitor  of  the  Nauli 

Diiural  river.  at  Rome,  a  fdmilv  to  whom  the  Palladium  o 

N.\UMBERG,   •  town   «f  Germany,    iti  Trov  was  afierwanU entrusted. . 

LnwetHra^,  siiiiatcDn  the  Eider,    II  miles  NAUTIC.NAu'rrcAL.  a.  (nmificiis,  Lat. 

W  S.W.  ofCaisel.  PetiaininB;  10  sailors  {Vamdn). 

Naumbekc,  atownnf  UpperSaxony,  in  NAUTILUS.   Prarly  nautilus.   Inioology 

-  Thurinei*,  capiul  of  a  bishopric,  united  to  the  a  ifenus  of  the  class  vermea,  order   lestacea 

las  a  sm;il1  citadel,  and  Animal,  a  kind  of  srpi:) ;   shell  univalve,   di 

kabie  fur  iisline  jitats,  vidrd  into  several dq>Hrtii ten ts  eommunicatinj 

leancl.apeli.     Here  are  with  each  other  by  an  aperture.    Thirty-oni 

ngs  and  lurnetv  warei,  species,    oflen    cOiifounded   with    the   genu 

laneiccellent  red  wine,  argoiiaula,  or  pa  per- nautilus,  on  account  n 

le,  37  miles  E  N  E.  <if  the  siitiiliritv  of  the   names.     They  may  b< 

i)reMleii.     Lou.  IS.OE.  th.is  sulxlivitkd. 

A.  S|.iral,n>undr(I,withcf>nii)tiioos  whorli 

rJ«W?ACTUM,a  city  of  coinprisinft  fifteen  species  nfwhirh  nini 

nf  the  Evenu-^.     the  are  common  lo  our  own  coasf,  and  foun 

b[,  aitd  «iiy>u;.it.  because  chiefly  on   the  Sjndwich   shore,   or   01 

ler.iclida:  built  the  first  Sbcppy  iilanil. 

;tn  to  Peluponneaui.  B.  Spiral,  rounded,  with  separated  whml) 


N  A  V 


a  dte  Afltateu  md 


K  >  .•-i^aioo  B>  own  couDUy. 


In- 
'ju  1.IU  Aswaa  ocxans;  ottea 
>.  iiK*  •arscfjtal  with  brown 
.:^  -(vtv  tH  ^ua.~^> ;  wirhin  of  a 
<i^.k  ^iuu.  Of  (hii  iheU  the 
.tc  ^.u~4.  :udAe  4nDkiDg  cup*. 
..1.  A^jvKUR  of  the  (hell  orbi- 
."■:ii»jiicu.  Inhabiisihe  Ame- 
^u  jcMiKr .  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
I,  niliiiu  ihtaiiiEi  like  mother- 
...,.11,  lilc  whorls  gradually  tie- 
..tw,  LiM  oru  a  little  itraigluj 
.sHl*  V  liie  wall*  of  the  ibelU. 

uiuiiB.  Thunders  tooe.  Shell 
ii  k.s>uic.  airuM;  rarjing  in  liie 
\xa  tu  w^tht  inehM,  a  Ijttle  Irani- 
.iMu  biMiK  or  rubbed,  smelling 
II,  fuMuJ  in  a  fotsile  state  in 
bluro^.  It  hu  received  its 
ttwua  a  notiox  ihit  theic  shell) 
Jw.   tnd  attvay*  appear  after  a 

^1  tirikiiig  character  of  the  Ken  as, 
ai  rt^d^ts  the  ihell,  is  the  ez- 
iHMlTt  of  the  internal  part; 
leil  inm  thirty  or  forty  lepanite 
htivoui,  each  communicating 
ky  a  nnall  tubular  bole  near  ihe 
iHifning  or  mouib  of  the  ihcll 
HiM  ■  larite  but  ihallow  con- 
wilh  a  central  or  nearly  central 
I'vond  it  lie  all  the  divisioni  ad- 
le  body  oi  chief  part  of  tha  iiw 
J  All*  up  the  front  or  great  con- 
innty:  while  from  it*  axtrcmilT 
ler  uil  or  proce** passing  through 
■  he  chainban  ;  and  it  has  b<:en 
me  that  lite  animal  posiesses  the 
g  up  the  chamber*  at  pleasure, 
,  '     "  hem 

„  cally 
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•tat«.  (SecKtAXtMi.}— Themarugeroenr 
the  British  navy,  under  il)e  lord  high  adinii 
of  Great  Britain,  ii  entrusted  to  pTiiicigial  i 
iicers  and  commiMioncr*  of  the  itaty,  whu  h< 
thtir  places  by  patent.  The  principal  olTic^ 
of  the  ihell  of  the  navy  ate  four.  tie.  th«  tteaaurer,  whc 
busineai  it  ii  to  receive  moDey  out  of  thee 
chequer,  and  topavall  the  charges  of  the  nui 
by  warrant  from  the  principal  uflicers :  cooij 


trailer,  who  atteiKls  and  coittrols  all  payoier 
of  wage*,  is  to  koow  the  rates  of  stures,  io  a 
amine  and  audit  all  accounts,  ice. :  tarteyo 
who  is  to  know  the  states  of  all  stores,  and  tt 

wants  lupplied;  to  eiijinale  rrpairi,  cliat^ 
boatswains.  Sec.  with  what  stores  thev  tt 
ceive,  and  at  (he  end  of  eacb  voyage  to  'sui 
and  audit  accouois  :  clerk  of  the  acts,  uhoi. 
buiiaew  it  is  to  record  all  orders,  conirjcu, 
bills,  warrants,  &e. 

The  commissiunen  of  the  na%*y  are  fiie :  ih< 
first  eiecutei  that  part  of  the  com  pi  roller 'i 
duly  which  reUtes  to  tlie  compltolling  the  vie- 
tuauei's  account' ;  the  second,  another  [j»n  ol 
the  said  complroHcr'i  doty  rclaiing  to  the  m- 
count  of  (he  ttora-keepers  of  the  yard;  ilie 
third  tins  the  direcliun  of  the  navy  at  the  port 
of  PorUmouthi  Hie  fourth  has  the  same  at 
Chatham  ;  and  the  tilth  nt  Plymoitlh.  There 
are  akoother  comnissianers  at  large,  thenuni- 
ber  more  or  Ikm  according  to  the  exigenciti 
of  public  affairs ;  and  since  the  increase  i>(  the 
royal  navy,  these  have  several  elerti  under 
them,  with  salaries  allowed  by  the  king;. 

The  victualling  of  the  royal  navy  hath  (ot' 
merly  been  undertaken  by  con  tract;  but  is  novv 
managed  by  commissioners,  who  hold  iheir 
ollice  at  Somerset- House,  in  the  Strand.  1'he 
navy-oSee  is  where  the  whole  business  con- 
cerning the  navy  is  managed  by  the  piincipu 
ofRcer*  and  cnmrnissionera. 

The  roj.al  naty  of  Great  Britain  is  now  irt » 
very  Bnurishing  state,  bating  been  diligendy 
krpl  up  in  laic  reisns,  as  the  natural  strengi/i 
of  the  kingdom.  When .  it  is  complete  ii  « 
divided  into  three  squad roni,  distinzirishnlby 
Ihe  colours  of  the  flap  carried  by  the  ttspM* 
tivc  admirals  belongiiig  ti 
white,  and   blue;   the   principal   coaiaunda 


isfol- 


from  tho*e'of  Ihe  s^ia  in  being 
ireiiiely  numerous,  ditaosed  in 
trie  lows  or  circle*,  ana  not  be- 
tible  tuckers.  From  above  the 
iheuppet  part  of  the  head,  rises 
flap  or  howl,  besM  on  the  in- 
irout  hut  small  suckers,  or  con- 
By  the  elevation  and  eipan- 
icnve  (lap  or  hood  the  ariimal  of 
tilu*  is  supposed  to  sail.    See 

CXLIII.  acLix. 

fleet  w  shipping  of  a  prince  or 


jf  which  bean  the  title  of  admiral:  and  «ch 
has   under  him   a    vice-admiral   and  a 
admiral,  who  are  likewise  flag.officen. 
In  May  1608,  the  English  navy  nai 
Iowa: 

Ship,  of  .Mill'. 

.  At  hmne,  ai^  coming, forward  .    S* 

Channel  fleet  -  -    10 

North  5M,  Baliic.  and  Rushing     I* 

Coast  of  Spain  and  Gibri\liar  I  > 

I'orl.ipal  -  -      9 

Mediterranean  -    '9 

North  America  -      * 

West  Indies        -       -    '| 

Brazils,  and  sailed  thither        •      " 

East  Indies,  Cape,  and  coDt«r* 

to  St.  Helena  -         -   ^9 

making,  in  the  whole,  I  l6shipsof  the  li"'- 
which,  with  11  fiflypun  shins.  consiiH}!"  » 
naval  force,  then  actually  afloat,  tupe"' 


\ 


If 


r- 


\ 


N AX  N A  Z 

^ataftbewbole  world  beaide.    BirtitDcethat    mcDtcfthe  ditpot'ition  of  the  Britith  nary 
time  ihere  hu  been  i  couideiable  augmeiita-    Augiul  181  !• 
tiDD,  u  will  •pput  from  the  following  Itale- 


IforLhSea  and  Baltic 
Endiih  Chaanel,  coaat  of  Fraocc 
liiSi  tiaiion 
Jcncf,  Guernsey,  Sec. 
SfMV,  Portiigxl,  and  Gibralur 
M«diicrnnean  and  ou  paiuge 
Caul  of  Africa 
lialifax  and  Newfoundland 
Leeward  lalBiida 
Jimaica,  and  on  paiiage 
South  Ameiiea 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Src. 
£ait  Indict  and  on  pauage 
Tout  it  «• 
In  port  and  fitliog 
Goard  ihi|«  •  •        - 

Uospiul, 'priadn  ihipa,  &c. 

Toial  in  commitMon    - 
lo  ordinaiy  and  repairing,  See. 
Boildiog  .  .  . 
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NAT.  ad.  (n«,  Saxon,  or  ne  aye. 
w  adnib  of  oegation  {Dfnhan).  3.  rvot  . 
oal/  M,  bat  more :  Ae  it  ef^A/en^-nay, 
Arrtty-M*  (,BenJenten).  3.  Word  ofrefuvil 
lAcl,). 

NATWORD.  *.  (nay  snd  io<»ri)  1.  The 
Mjin^nay:  noiia  omc 'Jihakipeare).  8.  Pro- 
mbial  reproach  i  a  by-word  (SAafapMreJ.  3, 
A  watchword:  oolia  \ae(Skakipiari). 

NAXIA,  or  Naxoi,  an  island  of  ihe  Archi- 
KUp),  15  mile*  in  length  and  50  in  cirrum- 
Wiict.  It  it  the  'tnoit  fertile  itland  in  all 
the  Archijcl^o,  and  lis  wine  itill  mainlaint 
iu  fomiFr  ocellencc  Btside  this,  iti  plaint 
ibouiid  with  orange,  olire.lemon,  ccdariCitron, 

Gme^nate,  fig,  and  mulberry-treet.  It  ii  in- 
biied  both  by  Greeks  and  Latini,  and  ha*  ■ 
ptit  nun*  village!  i  but  the  whole  iiland  doei 
Mt  contain  above  8000  inhabitanU.  The 
hi|hm  mountain  it  Zla,  which  MgniRet  the 
nounuin  of  Jupiter:  but  there  are  no  anliqui- 
t>a,  Fxcepi  some  inull  remains  of  a  temple  of 
fiKchiM.  The  female  drcM  io  ihii  island  has 
"■ethinj  ridiculous  in  itj  appearance.  They 
^  ivo  wings  of  black  velvet  behind  to  their 
dmnldruj  and  wear  a  heavy  gtomaeher  or 
"vw-|)irce  of  velvet,  covered  with  embroidery 
md  im^ll  pearls.  If  viewed  behind  it  it  dU- 
guiLlnic  ID  see  round  theit  loins  what,  for  want 
oi»h»nername,  may  be  called  a  circular  shelf, 
aleubted  to  suppontheendsof  a  kind  of  laced 
J'^pcu  hanging  down  from  their  iboulden, 
ThT"  pint, "blacken  their  eye-browt  and  eye- 
"ow,  ittd  cover  their  fares  with  patches,  made 
!i*ihl*ckshining  talc  which  they  6nd  in  the 

^«xi*.  the  eajiital  of  the  iile  of  the  same 
^,  and  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  placet 
u  inc  Aichipelaga.    It  tui  two  atchiepiKOpal 


sees,  the  one  Greek  and  the  other  Lati 
Here  is  no  harbour,  but  the  trade  i*  considet 
ble  in  barley,  wine,  oil,  f]gs,  co(ton,  gilb,  fla 
cheese,  salt,  oxen,  iheep,  and  mules.  It  sun 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  and  it  defend 
by  a  castle,     ton.  S5.  32  £.     Lat.  37.  8  N. 

NAXKOW,  a  town  of  Denmark,  capil 
of  the  isle  of  Laland,  with  ■  harbour  comm 
diout  for  trade.  It  is  encoropasitd  by  awa 
and  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Copenhagen.  Lou.  1 
31  £.     Lat.54.  58  N. 

14 AYLER  (James),  a  famoutqaaker,  boi 
in  Yorkshire  about  1616.  He  was  atuldier 
the  parliament  army ;  but  being  converted  I 
George  Fox,  he  commenced  preacher,  and  b 
came  popular amongj the quakert.  In  1656I 
was  committed  to  prison  m  Exeter,  and  whi 
there  received  a  letter  from  tome  of  the  friend 
who  applied  to  him  the  appellations  of  tl 
prince  of  peace,  and  the  only  begiiiten  son 
God.  After  his  release  he  went  to  BriiU 
where  the  deluded  fanatics  ushered  him  io  wi 
the  same  ceremonies  ai  Christ  entered  Jems 
Jem,  linking  before  him,  "  Holy  ii  the  Lo 
God  of  Hosts,  hosanua  io  the  highesi!"  F 
this  Nayler  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  Lo 
don,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  tl 
pillory  with  alabel  expressing  the  nature  of  1: 
offence,  to  have  hi)  tongue  bored  throu) 
iritb  a  hot  iron,  to  be  publicly  whipped,  ai 
branded  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  B.  A 
ter  this  he  was  confined  about  two  yean,  ai 
on  hii  release  in  t66o  he  set  out  for  Yoikahii 
but  was  robbed  and  \efi  buund  on  the  roa 
near  King's  Rippon,  in  Huntingdonshire,  ai 
died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

NAYRES,  the  nobility  of  the  Malab 
coast. 

NAZAKETM,  a  little  city  in  du  tribe 


w.m\ 


N  A  Z 

Zebulon,  in  Lower  Galiler,  la  tbe  wfest  of 

Tabor,  and  to  the  eut  of  VrnWam.    East-  i 

bill*  Myi  it  it  fifteca  milu   fFoai  Lceiua  to-  i 
watdi  the  cut.     Tbi*  aty  w  moch  edebaud 

in  the  sctiptum  for   having  breo  the  otual  1 

))lace  of  the  rcitdrnce  of  Jaa%  Chrbi  for  the  I 

first  Ihirty-thrcr  yean  ofhiilU'r.    Lokc  ii.  51.  I 

It  was  there  our  Savioor  beciifDe  jocanulc,  i 

wherehe  lived  in  obedience  to  Joiephand  Mary,  1 
and  rrom  whence  he  look  (he  name  of  a  Ni- 
zareati.     Af:ei   he  had  began  to  execute  bii 

miMion,  he  preached  there  womUqwi  tu   tbe  < 

synagogue,  id,  ir.  l6.     But  bccaose  his  eoun-  < 

Irymen  had  no  failh  in  him,  and  srcrc  oBeud-  I 

edat  the  meanness  of  his  ori^nal,   hrdidnot  I 

maoy  miracle*  diere,   Maitb.  siii.  54.  bB.  not  | 

would  he  dwell. therein  ;  so  he  fiicd  hii  liabi-  i 
tation  at  Capernaum  for  ihe  latter  pan  uf  hit 

life,  id.  iT.   13.      The  city  of  Nazareth  wat  I 

Ntuated  upon  an  emineuce ;  and  on  otk  jide  a 

there  was  a  precipice,  from  whence  ibe  Nau-  I 

reans  one  day  had  a  design  of  lhrowin|{  dowa  { 

our  Saviour,  becanse  be  upbraided  ihem  with  j 

their  incredulity.     Lake  iv.  99.  i 

Si.  Epiphaniui  says,  thai  in  his  limeNau-  1 

teth  was  only  a  village,  and  that  to  the  reign  t 

of  Consuntitie  it  was  inhabited  by  Jew*  alone,  1 

exclusive  of  all   Christians.      Adamnanus,  a  J 

writer  of  the  seventh  age,  says,  that  in  his  lime  ( 

there  were  two  great  churches  to  be  teea  at  1 

Nazareth,  one  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  built  r 

upon  two  arches,  in  the  place  where  our  Sa-  1 
viour'i  house  had  stood.  Under  the  tivoarehes 

now   mentioned    waa  a  very   fiae   fountain,  t 
which  furnished  warn  to  the  whole  city,  and 
ttom  whence  water  was  drawn  also  by  the  help 

of  a  pulley  fiit  the  use  of  the  church  above.  ; 
The  second  church  of  Nazareth  was  built  ig  a 

Elacc  where  the  house  siond  wherein  the  angel  i 

Jabriei  revealed  to  the  virgin  Mary  ihe  mj-s-  0 

tery  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  ;  and  we  are  a 

■stured  that  the  church  of  incarnation,  which  t 
h  *up|ianed  by  two  arches,  is  still  in  being  to 

this  day.     Mr.  Mauiidrell  tells  \ii.   that  there  I 

h  a  convent  built  over  what  is  said  lo  be  the  t 

place  of  annunciation ;  for  the  chamber  where  i 

she  received  ihe  angel's  salutation  w.is  about  I 

AOO  years-a^ii  removed   from  Nazareih,  and,  1 

according  to  ihe  lloman  legends,  iranspoiial  c 

by  an;(ets  10  Loretlo.  s 

Nazakcth,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in  s 

Norlhamptoii  cuuntv,  "nd  a  setilenient  of  the  S 

Moravians  10  niilcs  N.  of  BethleheiD,  and  S 

63  N.  by  VV.  of  Phihdelphia.  i 

NAZAKlTi:,  or  Na/arkne.  in  iheOld  h 

I'eiionient,   is  iiwd   lor  a  petwii  disiingiiish-  8 
cd  and  septiraied  fmni  the  rest  by  something 

rxirmrdinary,  either  his  •auctity,  dignity,  or  p 


iBac 


The  word  comei  from 'he  HchrewTO  «n:or,     loacon).  , 

10  clisiinRui.h,   »e|«.r.nei  in   which  it  diHers         NEALING  OF  GLASS.    S«Gl*5s»txi 

o -..  :.-|ial,iuiii  of  the  counity     AiiMEAtiMC. 

'- ' —  NEAP,    (neppk*,  Saxon;   nrnis.pw-' 

Low:  decrfjceut.     Used  only  of  ihe  liue. 

Neap,  or  Neep-tii)«,  are  tho»e  uA* 
which  happen  when  the  moon  is  10  tbe  rn»d- 
dlr  of  the  second  and  fourth  <)uatters.  !»« 
neaptirfes  are  low  tides,  in  respect  of  ibeit  "I" 
posiict  the  spting-iidei.    At  ibe-bigbewfi*  i"* 


irom  l>inMrean,  an  Miliaoiuiil  01   iiie  counity 
called  Nazareth,  which  cincs  from  an  nattar. 

In  the  I)^ik  of  Niiuiben,  chnp.  vi.  we  find 


abilineiice,  tee. 


-  I 

N  E  A 

ipring-tides  is  three  days  after  Xhe  fall  or 
change,  so  the  lowest  of  the  neap  is  four  days 
before  the  full  or  change.  On  which  occasion 
the  seamen  say  that  it  is  deep  neap. 

NEAPOLIS,  a  city  of  Campania,  anciently 
called  Parthenope,  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Naples.  Augustus  called  it  Neapolis. 
This  name  was  common  also  to  eleven  other 
towns  in  Asia  anc'  Europe. 

NEAR.  prep,  (neji,  Saxon.)  At  no  great 
distance  from  ;  close  to  ;  nigh  {Dry den). 

Near,  ad,  1.  Almost  {Drayton).  2.  At 
hand ;  not  far  off  {Dry den).  3.  Within  a  lit. 
lie  {Bacon). 

Near.  a.  !.  Not  distant  {Gmesit).  2^ 
Adranced  toward  the  end  of  an  enterprise  or 
disquisition  {Hooker).  3.  Direct ;  straight 
{Milion).  4.  Close;  notiambline  {Dryden), 
5.  Closely  related  iLeviticus).  6.  Intimate; 
^miliar ;  admitted  to  confidence  {Shakspeare)» 
7-  Touching  j  pressing ;  affecting  ;  dear 
{Skakspeare),  8.  Parsimonious;  incliniogto 
covetoQsness. 

Near -HAND.     Closely  (Bacon), 

Near-side  of  a  horse:  his  left  side,  or 
t|«t  on  which  the  rider  mounts.  The  horse's 
li^t  is  in  like  manner  callq^  his  off-side. 

wEARCHUS,  an  officer  of  Alexander, 
who  was  ordered  to  sail  upon  the  Indian  ocean 
with  Onesicritus,  and  to  examine  it.  He 
^te  an  account  of  this  voyage,  and  of  the 
l^in^'s  life ;  but  his  veracity  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Arrian.  After  the  king's  death  he 
wasappointed  over  Lycia  and  Pamphylia. 

NEA'RLY.  ad.  (from  near.)  1.  At  no 
peat  disunce  {Atierhury).  2.  Closely ;  press- 
iadv  (S'irj/y).     3.  In  a  niggardly  manner. 

NE'ARNESS.  #.  (from  near.)  1.  Close- 
ne^ ;  not  remoteness  {Duppa).  2.  Alliance 
of  blood  or  affection  {Bacon),  3.  Tendency 
to  avarice  {Bacon). 

NEAT.  i.  (neav,  nyreo,  Saxon.)  1 .  Black- 
ttttle;  oxen  {May).  S.  Acow  or  ox  (Tusser). 

Neat.  a.  {nei»  French.)  1-.  Elegant,  but 
Without  dignity  {Pope) .  2.  Cleanly  {Milton). 
3.  Pore;    unadulterated;  unmingled  {Chap» 

"WW). 

NEATH,  a  corporate  town  of  Wales,  in 
Glamorganshire,  with  a  market  on  Saturday  ; 
litnate  on  the  river  Neath,  near  the  Bristol 
cbanncl.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  iron 
forges,  smelting  works  for  copper,  and  coal 
njiaes ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  are 
^  extensive  remains  of  an  abbey.  A  great 
S^ntity  of  coal  is  exported  hence  m  smallves- 
««l5.  It  is  27  miles  S.W.  of  Brecknock,  and 
J98  W.  of  London. 

Neath,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  rises  in 
Brecknockshire,  and  runs  through  Glamor- 
onshire,  by  the  town  of  Neath,  in  the  Bristol 
cbannel. 

NEATHERD,  s.  (nca8yj\t>,  Saxon.)  A 
cow-keeper ;  one  who  has  the  i»re  of  black- 
battle  {Dryden). 

NE'ATlY.  ad.  (from  neai),  1.  Elegantly, 
wt  without  dignity;  sprucely  {Shakspear§), 
*•  Cletnlily. 
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NE'ATNESS.  s.  (from  neai.)  \.  Sproce- 
ness ;  elegance  without  dignity.  2.  Cieanli* 
ness. 

NEB.  s,  (nebbe,  Saxon.)  I.  Nose ;  beak; 
mouth  {Shakspeare).  2,  (In  Scotland.)  The 
bill  of  a  bird. 

NEBEL,  or  Nebel  Nassor.  (Hebrew.) 
The  name  given  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  their 
ten-stringed  harp,  as  that  of  which  David 
speaks  in  the  Psalms. 

NEBO  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  high  mountain, 
a  part  of  the  mountains  Abarini,  and  their 
highest  top,  whiiher  Muses  was  ordered  to  as- 
cend to  take  a  view  of  the  land  of  CanHan,  aiul 
there  die.  Situated  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over- 
against  Jericho:  with  acognomiual  town  at  its 
foot  (Isaiah)  belonging  to  the  Rubenites, 
which  afterwards  returned  to  the  Moabites; 
in  Jerom*s  time  desolate:  eight  miles  to  the 
south  of  Heshbon.  ^ 

NEBULA,  in  astronomy.  There  are  spots 
in  the  heavens  called  nebuhe,  some  of  which 
consist  of  plusters  of  telescopic  stars,  others 
appear  as  luminous  spots  of  different  forms. 
The  most  considerable  is  one  sin  the  midway 
between  the  two  stars  on  the  blade  of  Orion's 
sword,  marked  9  by  Bayer,  discovered  in  the 
year  l656  by  Huygen's;  it  contains  only  ' 
seven  stars,  and  the  other  part  is  a  bright  spQt 
upon  a  dark  ground,  and  appears  like  an  opeu- 
ing  into  brrgnter  regions  beyond. 

Dr.  Halley  and  others  have  discovered  ne» 
bulae  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens.    In  the 
Connoissance  des  Temps,  for  1783  and  1784, 
there  is  a  catalogue  of^  103  nebulae,  observed 
by  Messier  and  Mechain.  But  to  Dr.  Herschel 
we  are  indebted  for  catalogues  of  2000  nebulae, 
and  clusters  of  stars,  which  he  himself  has  dis* 
covered.    Some  of  them  form  a  round  compact 
system,  others  are  more  irreeular,  of  various 
mrms,  and  some  are  long  and  narrow.     The 
globular  systems  of  stars  appear  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  they  would  do  if  the  stars  were 
all  at  equal  distances  from  each  other ;  they 
are,  therefore,  condensed  toward  the  centre. 
That  stars  should    be  thus  accidentally  dis- 
posed is  too  improbable  a  supposition  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  he  supposes,  therefore,  that  they  are 
brought  together  by  their  mutual  attractions, 
and  that  the  gradual  condensation  towards  the 
centre  is  a  proof  of  a  central  power  of  such  a 
kind.     He  observes,  also,  that  there  are  some 
additional  circumstances  in  the  appearance  of 
extended  clusters  and  nebulae,  that  very  much 
favour  the  idea  of  a  power  lodged   in    the 
brightest  part.    For  although  the  form  of  them 
be  not  gfobular,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  sphericity.    As  the  stars  in  the  same 
nebulae  must  be  very  nearly  all  at  the  same  re- 
lative distances  from  us,  and  they  appear  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  their  real  magnitudes  must 
be  nearly  equal.     GrantinK*  therefore,  that 
these  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  are  formed 
by  mutual  attraction.  Dr.  Herschel  concludes, 
tfiat  we  may  iud^  of  their  relative  age  by  the 
disposition  of  their  component  parts,  those  be- 
ing the  oldest  which  are  most  compressed.  He 
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v.w^  .sS<r  phe- 

..    K  ^  «>•«  ncbu- 

v^4hjvJi  with  a 

«  .«u^e  extent. 

..X  vtvii^i  bv  other 

lu  have  oeen  so 

.Kv  have  proved  to 

.    «   ^.u.«  pUinly  to  be 

.  ^v  s*  icaci»pca,  or  such 

..  Uis^ht  b«*occasioned 

.  .  4i  a  va»t  di»tance.  The 

.  .   .  iutu'iv  i»f  stars ;  and  he 

s..»  IcU  au  by  degree*  from  the 

..-.y.wtcii    ol  slurs   to   other 

I  ..K  iiu  id  iioints  were  smaller, 

.     ,     :  t  itl>  lo  M  seen;  and  from 

I  u  .u  U4U  ih<fv  could  but  barely  be 

.  .1  &  <iin\v4l  at  last  to  spou  in 

,  vii  u  jt4i  was  to  be  discerned. 

,  u  ;.,uianou  to  these  latter  were  by 

.  ,^K^  aU'p*  a»  Irf^  no  room  for  doubt, 

.1  \\u.iO  iJ^euomena  were  equally  oc- 

'  1.^  ,  i.o  A  vHriuuily  dispersed  in  the  im* 

,i  wxn^  ol  ihe  universe." 

lu  i^.  \ituo  p*4>er  is  given  an  account  of 

, l.uloiiH  »im«,  one  of  which  is  thus  de- 

.  ..»..  I  ••  Ns»v,  Kl,  I7f)0.  A  most  singular 
|.).  u.iu.  tuiul  A  star  of  the  eighth  ms^nitude, 
^V'Ui  A  Iniui  luminous  atmosphere  of  a  circa- 
l.d  loiui.  a»wl  of  about  three  m diameter.  The 
»».»  it  |iiilivllyln  the  centre,  and  theatmo* 
»..l,»  It  i.M»iiUulfd,fuint,andequal  ihroughont, 
ill  a  ilii  \K.  \.M\  br  no  surmise  of  its  consisting 
(ii  .uuj,  iiiti  VAW  ilifrc  l)e  adoubt  of  the  evident 
(.•mtitUuii  briwtTn  the  atmosphere  and  the 
bi  41  Anolhrr  »iar»  not  much  less  in  bright* 
ti>  i,  uiui  Ml  ihe  same  field  of  view  with  the 
nl.«iNk',  uw*  hnf'rcily  free  from  any  such  ap- 
iM  u.»..to."  llcMicc,  Dr.  Herschcl  draws  tfie 
It.llutv  lii|^  roincqucnccs :  granting  the  connec- 
liiio  ii(*h%t^<Mi  the  star  and  the  surnuinding  ne* 
iiiiiiiiiV,  ll'  it  consist  of  stars  rery  remote, 
l^huh  )^i^<*«  the  nebulous  appearance,  thccen- 
\\*\\  Mi»U|  which  is  visible,  must  be  immensely 
l^iuuri  limn  the  rcist;  or  if  the  central  star  be 
iHi  lilMfx't  I  bun  common*  how  extremely  small 
Hih)  (iiiopr<*Mcd  must  be  tho^  other  luininous 
pitiiiu  which  txTasion  the  nebulosity.  As,  bv 
\\\%\  liiimiT  N\ipposuion,  the  luminous  central 
iiiilMi  luuHi  hir  cxt*e«l  the  stambnl  of  %vhat  we 
I  lOI  rt  Hiiir  I  »o  in  the  latter,  the  shining  matter 
^iltlul  ilie  rrnlrc  will  be  too  small  to  come 
iMuUr  the  Mmc deno-ninjiu n  :  we,  therefore, 
«.|l)uM  hint*  a  central  IkmJv  which  i*  not  a  star, 
(II  H  ll  \T  which  is  iiuvixcxl  in  a  shinins  fluid, 
III  a  luiiurr  toullv  unknown  to  us.  This  last 
fiplMtoii  1>T,  llcT^chel  adopts^ 

1, 1^1 1)1  r<»fleci«'H  fr\)m  the  star  could  not  be 
•fcu  Ml  thi^  ili)t«\uee.  Besideit^  the  outward 
iwM  U  )ue  n9<trlv  as  hri^^ht  as  thcMc  near  ihe  star. 
KioH'ovrr,  A  elutier  of  si.^nk  will  m*t  so  com- 
ii)«ii'lv  atTount  for  the  nuUlne«s  or  soA  lint  of 
'  ^eae  nebulas  as  a  self  luminous 

^  field  of  no\eliy«'*  sa}^  Dr.  Hen- 
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chel,  "  it  here  opened  to  our  conceptiooi  f  1 
shining  fluid,  of  a  brightness  sufficient  ftf 
reach  us  from  the  regions  of  a  star  of  the  8th, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  isth,  magnitude;  and  of 
an  extent  so  considerable  as  to  take  up  3, 4, 5, 
or  6  minutes  in  diameter.'*  He  conjectares 
that  this  shining  fluid  maj  be  composed  of  the 
light  perpetually  emitted  from  millions  of  sun. 
See  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxxi.  p.  I.  on  nebu- 
lous stars,  oroperly  so  called. 

NEBULY,  o/Nebulee,  in  heraldry,  ii 
when  a  coat  is  charged  with  several  little 
figures,  in  form  of  words  running  with  one 
another,  or  when  the  outline  of  a  borduxe, 
ordinary.  Sec.  is  indented  or  waved. 

NEBULOUS,  a.  (nebuhsus,  Latin.)  Mis- 
ty; cloudy.) 

NFCESSARIES.  t.  (from  necestttry.} 
Things  not  only  convenient  but  needful  {Ham' 
mona.) 

NE'CESSARILY.  ad.  (from  necesserv.) 
1.  Indispensably  iHooker).  2.  By  inevitsbic 
consequence  {Hooker) »  3.  By  fate;  not 
freely  {Southey). 

NE'CESSARINESS.  *.  (from  neceuartf.) 
The  state  of  being  necessary* 

NEt:ESSARY.  a.  {necesuxriut,  Latin.)  1. 
Needful;  indispensably  requisite  {TUlolX  <• 
Not  free;  fatal;  impelled  by  fote  {Skaks' 
peare)*  3.  Conclusive ;  decisive  by  inevitable 
consequence  (Tillotson). 

NiCBSSARY    POLTCAMT.       In   botSDJ, 

polygamia  neoessaria.  The  name  of  the  founh 
order  in  the  class  syngenesia;  wherein  the 
hermaphrodite  florets  of  vhe  disk,  for  want  of 
a  stigma,  are  barren ;  but  the  female  floreti  of 
the  rav,  being  impregnated  by  the  pollen  froffi 
the  otners,  bear  perfect  seed. 

ToNECE'SSlTATE.  ©.  a,  (from  necesfijas, 
Lat)  To  make  necessary ;  not  to  leave  freej 
to  exempt  from  choice  {Duppa). 

NECfcSSlTA'TION.  s.  (from  neeeuilatt.) 
The  act  of  making  necessary ;  fatal  compul- 
sion (Bramhail), 

NEC'ESSITED.  a.  (from  necessity),  fai 
state  of  want :  not  n«ed  {Shakspeare). 

NECE-SSiTOUS.  «.  (from  necessit}/) 
Pressed  with  poverty  (Clarendon). 

NECE'SSITOUSNESS.  a.  (from  neces^ 
sitoHs,)^   Poverty;  want;  need  (Bymet). 

NECE-SSITUDE.  $.  Inecetsiiudo,  Lalio,) 
1.  Want ;  need  {Haie),    %,  Friendship. 

NECESSITY,  s.  (necestiias,  Latin.)  r 
Cogency;  compulsion;  fatality  {Milton).  ^' 
Stale  of  being  necessary ;  indispensableness 
iSKakspeare).  3.  Want;  need;  powty 
( Oarendon).  4.  Things  necessary  for  bamao 
lift  iShaksprare).  5.  C<«ency  of  aigument ; 
inevitable  consequence  {naietgk),  6»  Vio- 
leiKC ;  compulsion  {Ckapman). 

NccESSiTT,  in  mythology,  a  po^^'^^P?" 
rior  to  all  other  powen,  and  equally  irresistible 
hr  gods  and  l^  men.  Herodotus,  as  he  » 
qiioted  bv  Cudworth.  mentions  an  oiacle  whtcn 
decUied'thai  God  himself  conU  not  sbnn  htt 
destined  ftie.  And  among  the  fragments  ot 
PhiletBon  collected  by  U  Cloc  b  the  (oHoff' 
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km»M  f^MAMi  truii.  ti  jlaviMtc  l»,  1    >■.■  (iMh  ■!  habtU  and  dlipo^tioni  of  theli 

•Hyinc-  *ii[)  moral  ioducenteni*  and  mniives. 

"  WearasnhJKt  to  kinn,kin^n>  the  god),  Mr.  Hobbei,  who  is  uid  lo  hive  beeii 

and  God  lo  necesiit;."     Hence  it  i«,  thut,  in  Rnt  who  understood  anri  niainUined  the 

the  lltad,  we   lind  Jove  himself,  the  sire  of  per  doctrine  of  philosophical  neceisily,  { 

pids  and  meo,  regretting  that  he  was  restrain-  the  fnljowing  account  of  it  in  his  Leviall 

ed  bj  Necessity  froni  rescuing  his  favourite  ion  p.  108.     Liberty  and  necf^iily  are  coniisii 

from  the  swonl  of  Patroclus.     Nay,  to  such  a  as  in  the  water,  that  hath  not  the  liberty, 

h^ghi  was  this  impiety  carried  in  the  earliest  a  necessiry  of  descending  in  the  channel 

•ges  of  Greece,  that  we  find  Hcsiod  and  Homer  likewise  in  the  actions  wnich  men  volunt; 

leaching  tliat  the  gods  themselves  were  gene-  do,  which,   because  they  proceed  from  i 

laud  by  Necessity,  of  Nittht  and  Chaos.  will,  proceed  from   liberty  j  and  yet,   beei 

Thii  power,  tnough  always  represented  as  erery  act  of  man's  will,  and  every  desire 

blind  and  unintelligent,  was  however  worship-  inclination,  proceedeth  from  some  cause, 

ped  as  a  goddess,  bearing  in  her  hand  large  that  from  another  cau&e,  in  a  continual  cl 

irart-oail*,  wedges,  anchors,  and  melted  lead,  (whose  first  link  is  in  the  hand  of  God, 

as  emblems  of  the  inflexible  severity  of  her  ^rst  of  all  causes),  proceed  from  necessitv; 

nature.     In  thecily  of  Corinth  shehad  a  tern-  that  to  him  who  could  see  the  connectin 

pte,  in  which  the  goddess  Violence  likewise  those  canses,  the  necessity  of  all  men's  vol 

raided,  and  into  which  no  person  was  ever  tary   actions   would    appear    manifest  ;    i 

petmilted  to  CDtet  but  the  priest  who  officiated  therefore,   God,  that  seeth   and  disposeth 

u  tacTu.  things,  seeth  also  that  the  liberty  of  man 

Necessity  (Metaphysical  or  phi1r>sophie-  doing  what  he  will,  is  accompanied  with 

al,]  is  a  term  that  has  Wn  much  used  by  mo-  necessity  of  doing  lliat  which  God  Will, 

dem  wriicri ;  and  which  some  have  defined  to  no  more  or  less :  for  though  men  may  do  ni 

he,  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  or  ihinfts  which  God  does  not  command,  no 

wheieby  it  cannot  be  otherwise.     Bui  a  much  therefore,   the  author  of  thern,  yet  they 

rjTtd  author  on  this  subject  ohjeots  against  have  no  passion,  will,  or  a|iiietiie  to  any'tb 

ileSniiion,  andobserves,  thai  ntiilooophical  of  which  appetite  God'>  will  is  not  the  cai 

necnuty  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and  did  not  his  will  assume  the  necessit; 

and  fatd  connection  between  the  things  ugni-  man's  will,  and  consequently  of  all  thai 

ficd  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  propo-  man's  will  dependelh,    the    liberty  of   i 

aiiioc,  which  aflirms  something  to  be  true;  would  be  a  contradiction  and  impedimen 

so  that  it  is  in  no  respect  different  from  their  the  omnipotence  and  liberty  of  God. 

certainty.     When  there  is  such  a  connection,  Mr>  Collins,  one  of  the  most  admired  < 

then  the  thiug  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  ters  on  the  subject  of  necessitv,  has  sUled 

necessary  in  a   philosophical  acnse;   whether  question  concerning  human  li'becty  in  the 

any  opposition  or  contrary  effort  be  supposed  lowing  manner :  Man,- he  says,  is  a  neces 

or  tupposabte  in  the  case  or  no.     When  the  agcnl,  if  all  his  actions  are  so  determine* 

sobjcct  and  predicate  of  the  proposition,  which  the  causes  preceding  each  aciion,  that  not 

'""        ■'                  :e  of  any  thing,  either  sub-  past  action  could  |>nssibly  not  have  comi 

.    —  .: . ^  have  a  pass,  or  have  been  other*ise  than  it  hath  bi 


full  ar>d  certain  connection,  then  the  existence  nor  one  future  action  can  possibtv  not  cot 
of  that  thing  is  taid  to  be  necessary  in  a  meta-  pass,  or  be  otherwise  than  it  <  snail  be. 
ptinical  sense.  he  is  a  free  agenl,  if  he  is  able,  at  any  ti 


Those  that  are  commonlj  called  Necessi-  under  the  circumstances  and  causes  he  thei 

that  allow  no  other  liberty  to  man  that  is  not  to  do  different  ihineis ;  or,  in  other  word 

TStrained  by  this  kind  of  necessity:  and  when  he  is  not  unavoidaUy  determined,   in  e 

Ihej  consider  intelligent  bein^  as  the  subjects  point  of  time,  by  the  circumstances  he  u 

of  It,  some  of  them  distinguish  it  into  moral  and  causes  he  is  under,  to  do  that  one  thin) 

and  natural  necessity.    Moral  necessity  is  used  does,  and  not  .possibly  to  do  any  other, 

io  a  variety  of  aensrs :  sometimes  for  a  neces-  cording  to  this  stale  of  the  question,  he  un 

iiiv  of  moral  obligation  )  and  of^en  for  great  takes  to  prove  that  man  is  a  necessary  agi 

obligation  in  point  of  interest :  somelimes  by  and  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  such  ll 

moral  necessily  is  mrant  that  apparent  connec-  as  liberty.     I.  He  appeals  to  experience  ; 

tion  of  things,  which  is  the  ground  of  moral  leginc,  that,  though  the  vulgar  urge  ihi 

CTHleiice;  and  m  it  isdulinguisbed  from  abso-  proof  of  liberty,  it  is  not  a  pioof  of  it : 

liurnece5siiy,orihatsure  connection  of  things  many  ceic  bra  toil  philosophers  and  theolof 

that  ii  a  foundation  for  infallible  certainly  i  both  ancient  and  modern,   have  givl:n  del 

and  somelimes  by  moral  neceisiiy  is  meant  that  tions  of  liberiy  that  are  consistent  with  fat 

neccHity    of  ^^conneciion    and    consequence  necessity  i   that  some  great  patrons  of  lib 

which  aiisM  from  such  moral  causes,  as  the  do,  by  their  concessions  in  this  matter,  des 

strtogth  of  inclination  or  motives,   and   the  all  aigumenis  from  experience:  that  all 

connectiiro,  subsisting  in  many  cases,  between  actions  of  men  may  be  ran>(ed  under  the 

these  and  certain  volitions  aud  actions.     By  headsof  perception,  judging,  willing,  and 

naiaral  necessity,  oa  applied  to  men,  they  nn-  itlg  as  we  will ;  and  that  experience  does 

tJersland   such  necessity  as    men   are   under,  prove  any  of  these  to  be  free;  and  that  ex| 

through  (tie  force  of  natural  causes}  in  contta-  ence  not  only  d  pes  not  prove  liberty,  but 

diftinctioa  to  tbotc  that  >ie  called  moral  Muses,  the  contraiy,  men  may  aee  by  exigence, 
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Ilk«:y  fti«  neccwiry  afQents.  It  is,  says  he,  mat- 
!<.(  '*i  cxpcitenct,  that  mao  is  ever  delennined 
ftfi  h*t  wtiiii)^;  we  experience  perfect  neces- 
tiiy  ,  aiMi  they,  who  thiuk  liberty  a  matter  of 
#X)<«ric.»cc,  yrt  allow  that  the  will  follows  the 
j>;<)i(ii»eat  of  the  utulerstandiog,  aod  that,  when 
Iwo  i>hjcct«  are  presented  to  a  man's  choice, 
uue  w  hartof  api>ears  better  than  the  other,  he 
•aiiiiot  choose  the  worst.  2.  Man  is  a  neces- 
Miry  agent,  because  all  his  actions  have  a  be- 
giiiiitiig }  ibr  whatever  has  a  beginning  must 
•Lv«  a  cause,  and  every  cause  is  a  necessary 
OiiuMs :  and  if  any  action  whatsoever  can  be 
4l4>nr  without  a  cause,  then  effects  and  causes 
have  no  necesMry  relation ;  and,  conseouently, 
w«  should  not  be  necessarily  determined  in  any 
ruke  at  all.  3.  Liberty  would  not  be  a  per- 
fartion,  but  an  imperfection  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  necessity  is  an  advantage  and  a  per- 
fe^'lion.  4.  Liberty  is  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  prescience;  for  if  God  foreknows  the 
•autenoe  of  any  thing,  as  it  depends  on  its  own 
ISA  UMTS,  that  existence  is  no  less  necessary  than 
if  il  were  the  effect  of  his  decree  :  for  it  no 
Um  implies  a  contradiction,  that  caaset  should 
not  pniduce  their  effects,  than  that  an  event 
•h/iuld  not  come  to  pass  which  is  decreed  by 
Cirid. 

This  argument  for  necessity  has  been  urged 
IfV  a  variety  of  writers ;  and  the  advocates  for 
llderiy  have  felt  its  force,  and  endeavoured  to 
iiliviat*  it.  Some  have  actually  given  up  the 
divine  prescience:  tome  have  allowed  the 
seeming  contradiction  implied  in  the  fore- 
jinowledge  of  a  contingent  event,  and  have 
acknowledged*  themselves  incapable  of  re- 
moving it :  others  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  foreknowledge  of  God  and  the 
liberty  of  man,  by  alleging,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  God's  foreknowledge 
and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
future  events ;  for  God's  prescience  has  no  in- 
fluence at  all  on  our  actions :  his  infallible 
judg;ment,  concerning  contingent  truths^  does 
mo  rnore  alter  the  nature  of  the  thin^,  and 
aauie  them  to  be  necessary,  than  our  judging 
fightf  at  any  time,  concerning  a  contingent 
Infth,  makes  it  cease  to  be  contingent ;  or« 
than  our  tense  of  a  present  truth  is  any  cause 
of  tta  being  true  or  present. 

In  the  aigumenty  says  Dr.  Clarke,  drawn 
Bpf^inH  liberty  from  the  divine  prescience,  it 
most  not  iint  be  supposed  that  things  are  in 
nimr  own  nature  necessary ;  but  from  the  di-. 
f  Jnr  prescience  or  power  of  judging  infallibly 
/vrhirh  power  it  as  much  more  extensive  and 
Mftlibic  Uian  in  man,  as  the  divine  nature 
gff4  nndrntandtng  arc  superior  to  ours)  con- 
0^fnitt^  frte  events,  it  must  be  proved,  that 
Orff>#^  otherwise  supposed  free,  will,  therefore, 
iN»a«/#i4ably  become  necessaiv ;  which  can  no 
0hfffm  b«  ^tntdf  than  it  can  be  proved  that  an 
p^i'i^mf  S4ippo«M  at  this  present  time  to  be  free, 
k  f0i  frnnuwf  to  the  supposition)  at  the  same 
|;...«  »^tmm^fj^  because,  in  all  past  time, 
Vnown  or  not  foreknown,  it  could 
't  very  supposition  of  its  being 
tg  bot  ba  foture. 


In  another  ptace  he  acknowledges,  that 
though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain  dif 
tinctly  the  manner  how  God  can  foitsee  futui« 
events  without  a  chain  of  necessary  causes, 
wt  we  may  form  some  general  notion  of  it. 
For  as  a  man  who  has  no  influence  over  an- 
other person's  actions,  and  yet  often  perceives 
beforehand  what  that  other  will  do ;  and  s 
wiser  and  more  experienced  man  will  still, 
with  greater  probabiiitjr,  foresee  what  anolhcr, 
whose  disposition  he  is  perfectly  acanainted 
with,  will  in  certain  circumstances  do;  and 
an  angel,  with  still  much  less  degree  of  enor, 
may  have  a  farther  prospect  into  men's  future 
actions  :  so  it  is  veij  reasonable  to  apprehend 
that  God,  without  influencing  men's  wills  by 
his  power,  yet  by  his  foresight  cannot  but  have 
as  much  more  certain  a  knowledge  of  future 
free  events  than  either  men  or  aneels  can  pos- 
sibly have,  as  the  perfection  of  his  nalure  is 
? greater  than  that  of  theirs.  The  certainty  of 
oreknowledge,  says  this  excellent  writer,  does 
not  cause  the  certainty  of  things,  but  is  itself 
founded  on  the  reality  of  their  existence;  nor 
does  it  imply  any  other  certainty  than  such  as 
would  be  equally  in  things,  though  diere  was 
no  foreknowledge;  nor  again  does  this  certain- 
ty of  ei'cnt,  in  any  sort,  imply  necessity.  To 
the  same  purpose  Origen  has  long  ago  ob- 
served, that  prescience  is  not  the  cause  of 
things  foture,  but  their  being  future  is  the 
cause  of  God's  prescience  that  tney  will  be. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed  that  diere 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  foreknow- 
ledge and  permission  of  events,  and  the  preor- 
dination and  production  of  them  3  ana  the 
scheme  of  necessity  seems  directly  to  charge 
God  with  being  the  efficient  cause  or  author  of 
those  vices  and  evils,  which  arise  from  circum- 
stances and  connexions  of  his  previous  and  ab- 
solute appointment.  Indeed,  many  of  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  this  scheme  will  not  admit  the  coo« 
sequence  that  seems  to  be  fairly  deducible  fnnn 
their  opinion :  however.  Dr.  Priesdey  very  can- 
didly allows  it. 

Another  argument  in  &votir  of  necessity  has 
been  deduced  from  the  nature  of  morality :  for 
if  a  man  was  not  a  necessary  agent,  determined 

S  pleasure  and  pain,  he  would  have  no  notioa 
morality,  or  motive  to  practise  it;  and  if  he 
were  indifferent  to  pleasure  and  pain,  he  would 
have  no  rule  to  go  ny,  and  might  never  judge, 
will,  and  practise  right.  Every  act  of  the  wjll, 
it  is  said,,  is  excited  by  some  motive,  which 
motive  is  the  cause  of  that  act :  and  if  volitions 
are  properly  the  effects  of  motives,  then  they 
are  necessarily  connected  with  their  motives : 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  volhion  is  necessary, 
and  doth  not  proceed  from  any  self-determin- 
ing power  in  the  will.  Hiis  ar^ment  has 
bmi  illustrated  and  urged  in  all  its  force  by 
many  modern  writers,  from  M.  Leibnitz  to 
Dr.  Priestley,  the  last  and  most  zeftlous  advo- 
cate for  necessitr :  and  it  has  often  been  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Clarke  and  others,  who  have 
strenuously  maintained  that  liberty  b  perfectly 
consistent  with  men's  acting  from  a  regard  to 
motiycs* 


NECESSITY. 

Suppoui^  (ayi  Dr.  Price,  a  power  ofadf-  (ore,  that  at  or  before  oor  ei 
detetminatiou  to  exitt,  it  Is  by  DomeaRineces-  world  the  time  of  our  leariugii  wu  fii 
•ary  that  it  should  be  excited  without  a  regard  that  we  actually  believed  it  to  be  lO,  no 
to  any  eod  or  rule ;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  uaoce  througliout  life,  no  pouible  i 
ncTcr  be  exerted  without  tome  ricw  or  daipt.  io  which  we  could  be  placed,  would  a 
Whoever  acU  means  to  do  wmewhu.  The  ■  oiotiTC,  u  as  to  make  us  use  even  the 
power  of  determining  ourselvei,  by  the  very  endeavour  either  to  lengthen  out  or  ib( 
natatcofit,  wants  an  end  or  rule  to  guide  ti ;  period  of  our  existence.  ThiamuitMi 
aod  no  probability  or  certainty  of  iu  being  ex-  upon  the  siippositioa  under  constderatii 
erted  agreeably  to  a  rule  can  luve  the  least  ten-  if  this  be  the  case,  with  regard  tu  ao  moi 
dency  to  iofrinn  or  dicniiiith  it.  All  that  ao  event,  it  will  certainty  hold  true 
fhould  be  avoid^  here  is  tht  intolerable  abtur-  other.  Hence,  be  obieive*,  this  coi 
diiy  of  mating  our  reasona  and  ends  in  acting  may  be  fairly  drawn, — that  where  the 
the  physical  causes  or  efiiclenu  of  action.  This    of  necessity  is  Rraily  believed,  and  mat 

it  tlve  same  with  ascribing  the  action  of  walk-    '         "    '"  

iog  not  to  the  feel,  or  the  power  which  moves 
ibc  feet,  but  to  the  ^c,  which  only  sees  the 
»tay.  The  perception  of  a  reason  lor  acting, 
or  the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  is  no 
more  than  seeing  the  way  j  it  is  the  eye  of  iho 
mind  which  inlorms  and  direcii;  and  what-  i 
ever  certainty  there  may  be  ih^it  a  particular 
detemi nation  will  follow,  luch  determination 
will  be  the  self-determioalion  of  the  mind  ; 
aod  not  anj  change  of  its  state  )i 


as  a  practical  principle, 
—  D  ..  ypgp  ^[,1:  certain  and  infalli 
ra[iou  01  niaiives  the  whole  scheme 
ceisity  is  founded:  this  doctrine,  th 
laken  in  this  light,  is  destructive  of  ilH 

In  the  next  pbce  he  suppoiet  the 

of  Dccessity  to  lie  true,  bul  that  it  doei 

)d  b  really  the  case)  operate  as  a  | 

I  pie,  and  then  proceeds  to  cxan 

coDseijUence. 

A  practical  principle,  he  observes, 
instant  that  it  operates,  must  be  seen  ( 
be  specuiaiively  true,  else  it  could  not 
the  end  intended.  For,  a  full  coovicli 
being  false,  at  the  very  time  it  ough 


which  it  (iai  no  power,  and 
log  which,  instead  of  biing  an  agent,  it  is 
mcfdy  a  pa»ive  subject  or  ageocy.  Although 
theiiews  and  ideas  of  beings  may  be  the  occa- 
sion! of  their  acting;  yet  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  make  them  the  mechanical  eflicienis  of  their 
actions  ;  so  necessary  and  important  is  the  dis- 
tinction insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Clarke,  between 
the  operation  of  pnysical  causes  and  the  influ- 
UKc  of  moral  reasons. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Dawson  of  Sedhergh 
pobliahed,  in  the  year  17^1,  a  pamphlet  en- 
iOti  "  The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Ne- 
ccuity  briefly  invalidated :"  the  mode  of  ai^u- 
meot  adopted  in  this  publication  may  be  uo Jer- 
nood  from  the  followinR  concise  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Dawson,  observing  thai  in  all  sciences  , 

s>me  principles  must  be  laken  for  gianted,  else    influence  our  conduct  accordingly. 
Dothiog  can  be  proved,  premices  these  three    poses,  likewise,  that  in  a  future  state  ui 

Ist.  If  we  make  a  false  supposition,  and  lightened,  and  out  apprehensions  (juicl 
Naton  justly  from  it,  a  contradiction  or  absur-  such  a  degree,  (hat  the  truths  which 
dily  will  be  contained  in  the  conclusion.  attain  to  with  difficulty  ;ind 


its  effect.  This  cannot  be  denied, 
in  real  life  might  be  found  in  abundai 
lusimte  this  supposition.  We  daily  t 
in  opinion  (or  of  prejudice)  made  the 
lion  of  our  practice,  which,  when  oi 
are  belter  informed,  cease  to  operate,  . 
place  to  the  opposite  truths ;  or,  in  othe 
the  moment  that  the  error  of  any  | 
principle  is  discovered,  and  in  such  a 
as  lo  present  itself  lo  us  upon  every  occ 
will  cease  to  operate,  and  the  opposi 
■■'ill  instantly  take  possessior     -- 


Itn 


It  likewise  be  taken  for  granted    then  appear  i 


iiof  proof),  that  every  action, 
or  exertion,  voluntarily  made,  is  with  a  design, 
or  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  end.  For  it  it 
cvideai,  that  where  there  is  a  full  conviction  of 
Ifac  impossibility  of  this,  no  rational  being  w 
make  any  attempt  or  exertion  at  all. 

3d.     All  practical  principles  must  either 
feandeil  in  truth*  or  believed  lo  be  to  for  the 
noment  that  they  operate. 

These  sjtiomi  being  admitted,  this  author 
GrK  supposa  the  doctrine  of  necessity  to  be  i 
(foe,  and  that  its  truth  is  discovered  to  us  in  < 
sochaina(tner,andbsostioogly  impressed  upon 
onr  minds,  as  to  becotne  a  practical  principle ; 
then  upon  this  supposition  he  concludes,  bv 
the  second  axiom,   that  n    ''  *■    "  """" 


ir  be  classed  ai 


t  principles  of  our  knowleOae,  an 
re  as  a  basis  for  making  rariner  dii 
^  reason.  If  therefore,  as  was  befi 
posed,  philosophical  necessity  be  a  tru 
likewise  discoverable  by  human  rea 
some  future  period  of  iiur  exiptence,  li 
opposed  to  this  truth,  must  cease  to  o| 
a  praelical  principle,  and  give  place  to 
necessity,  which,  like  all  intuitive  tru 
'  ever  be  present  lo  the  mind,  and  conac 
as  has  been  proved  before,  reduce  us  I 
entirety  torpid. 

Here  then  is  discovered  a  barrier  < 

o  which  human  nature  in  its  progress  i 

edge  can  never  arrive ;  and  which  tbi 

B  of  all  kincTs    metaphysician,  by  standing  on  tiptoe, 

■Hist  cease  to  operate.  ready  got  a  sight  of.   Must  we  then,  •) 

To  illustrate  thb,  betakes  an  event  in  which    observes,  iu  a  future  slate  be  under 

'««  ate  all  equally  coocerncd,  vis.  the  time  and    agreeable  necesii^  of  pelitioning  the 

wcitiaitaDGcs  u  oui  ikath>    Suppoun^  then*  dukenoiu  undentaadiagi,  ana  bluo 


NEC 


Vinn  of  K^ypl,  brg«n  hia  rtign 
A  w-i  kilUil  tieht  van  after  by 

Itiiiii.  a»i)  w»>  the  Talher,  as  He- 
iii>  i>i.  i>f  Neclio  II.  who  reigned 
C.  Tt>;<  Ntcho  [[.  i*  celebrated 
[  Bltaui|>iinii,  though  in  vain,  to 
am  ilic  Nile  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 
•  atiiii  *«  (m  as  the  Euphrates,  and 
Ecily  orCarchemiih.  This  prince 
iiiiwii  in  soripture  under  the  nanie 
jt  alio  in  profane  history.  He  no 
cdrd  10  the  crown  ihan  he  raised 
mii'i,  and  fitted  out  vast  fleets,  ai 
le  Medilenaneaii  as  upon  the  Red 
n  bailie  to  the  Syrians  near  the 
il  i  routed  tht^m,  and  made  himself 
e  cilj  of  Cadyti).  The  learned, 
:  not  agreed  about  (his  city  of  Ca- 
will  have  it  to  be  Cades  io  Arabia 
:rt  JeruMleni ;  and  others  say  it  is 
!de«,  or  Kedesh,  in  Gnlilee,  m  the 
htsli.  The  Kriplures  acijuaini  us 
ole  expedition  ofNecho  in  all  its 
3  Kings  xxiii.  Sg,  ftc.  and  9  Chr. 
.  fcc. 

.  (hntca,  Saxon  ;  nrd,  Dutch), 
between  the  head  and  body  lAd- 
V  long  narrow  part  '{Bacon).  3. 
j  imuied lately  after  {Sbatsprare), 
the  neck  of  an  affjir;  to  hinder 
Ine  done ;  or,  to  do  more  ihan  half. 

the  neck 

.  The  eiternal  parts  arc  the  com- 
nentt,  several  musclcB,  eight  pair 
lervoi,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerve*  of 
n,  and  ihe  great  iniercoital  nerve, 
nid  arleriei,  the  two  external  jo- 
and  the  two  iniernal,  ihe  elands  of 
I.  the  jiigular,  lubmniilldry,  ccr- 
lyroid.  The  internal  parts  are  the 
ynx,  cesophjgus,  larynx,  and  ira- 
bonea  of  the  neck  are  the  seven 

[collam).     Tn  botany,  the  wppet 
ube  in  a  corol  of  one  petal, 
n  tnuslc,   that  prt  of  a    violin, 
which  CKtendii  from  the  head  to 
nd  on  which  the  finger-board  is 

ohn  Van),  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
in  I&13.  He  excelled  in  desifcning 
s ;  but  his  capital  perforniance  i)  a 
Iteming  Simeon  with  ChritI  in  iiis 
church  at  Aintierdam,    He  died 

Its  GEMUND,  a  town  of  Ger- 
e  paUlinalc  of  ihe  Rhine,  seated  on 
,  4S  mitn  N.  of  Ktulgard.  Lou. 
jit.4<l.  StiN. 

S'Ulh,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 

Franconia,  sealed  on  the  Neckar. 

to  the  grand-muter  of  the  Teu- 

Loo,  9-  i  £.    LbU  49.  St  N. 


NE'CKBEEF 

coarse  flesh  of  th< 
NE'CKCLOl 

NECKERA, 


naling  wtlh  the  outer  ones ;  flowers  laieral. 
Foutleen  species;  of  which  6veaieindigeD0U> 
to  our  own  country. 

NE'CKERCHILF.  Nt'cKATEi.  ..  A 
fpTftt;  handkerchief  for  a  woman's  neck. 

NE'CKLAtE.  J.  (neciand/ace.)  Anomt- 
mental  string  of  beads  or  precious  ttonei, 
worn  by  women  on  theit  neck  {Arhaknoi). 

NE'CKWEEU.  >.  (neciaod  lowtj.)  Uemp : 
in  ridicile. 

NECROLOGY,  (jutrologium,  formed  sf 
T'l^t.  ilead,  and  x>^,  discourse  or  Teniuiteri- 
tion),  A  book  anciently  kept  in  churches  and 
moiiaiieriet ;  wherein  were  registered  the  be- 
nefactors to  the  same,  the  time  of  their  dealhs, 
and  the  days  of  their  commemoration  (  11 
also  ilie  deaths  of  the  prion,  ftbbou,  leligioiis, 
canons,  flic. 

This    was    otherwise  called   calendar  and 

NECROMANCER.  1.  (.«,■•(  •nd  »«•''«) 
One  who  by  charms  can  converse  with  ihe 
ghosts  of  ihc  dead  ;  a  conjurer  {Sici/t). 

NECUOMANCY.  {nccrolcpum,  tam- 
ed liom  ■ntf!,  dead,  and  fUfTru,  iochant- 
ment  or  liivinalion.)  The  ad  or  act  of 
communicating  with  devils,  and  doing  su> 
prising  feats  by  (heir  assislance ;   particularly 


of   < 


I,  tc. 


Sec  Macu 


runs   1 
Divm 


NECROPOLIS,  asuburb  of  Alexandria i a 
Haypl-  itsignifies  "the  City  of  the  Dead;' 
wherein  iheic  were  temples,  gatden*,  »™1 
superb  mausoleums.  Here  Cleu|)aira  is  uid 
to  have  applied  the  *spic  tu  hei  bienti,  l» 
prevent  beink;  led  in  triumph  by  AugusliUi 
who  endeaioured  to  save  her. 

NECROSIS,  (necroiij,  nnpsTt,  frommj;*, 
lo  destroy).  The  dry  gangrene.  A  spccits  of 
mortification,  in  which  the  parts  become  1I17. 
insensible,  and  black,  without  any  previooi  in- 
flammation. 

NECTANEBOS  and  NecTASiAli*.  * 
king  of  Egypt,  who  defended  hiscounii.again>t 
the  Persians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos, 
B.  C.  36j.  His  grandson,  ofibe  same  name, 
madean  alliance  with  Aeesilaus,  king ofSpscla, 
•nd  with  his  assistance  V  quelled  a  rebellion 
of  his  subjects.  Sometime  aftetwaid  he  i^a* 
joined  by  the  Stdonidns,  Phoenicians,  and  in- 
habiiania  of  Cvprus,  who  had  revolted  from 
the  king  of  Persia.  Thii  powerful  confede- 
f»c»  was  soon  attacked  by  Darius,  ihe  king  of 
Persia,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  his  tiooja, 
Nectanebus,  lo  defend  his  froniien,  lc«^ 
SO.OOO  mercenary  soldiers  in  Greece,  '''^"'"J 
number  in  Libya,  and  60,000  were  fumiihen 
in  Egypt.  This  nuioeTaus  body  »U  ^oitq<^ 
t9  Ihe  ttaiaa  forea.  awl  Neciuiebu),  deieaK? 


NEE 

Sa  «  bttk,  fled  ioto  JElhiopia,  B.  C.  350. 
E^pt  became  fram  thai  time  tributaty  to  the 
kiiiK  of  Persia. 

NECTAR,  anicnigaacient  poett,  thediiok 
-af  the  bbuloui  deiuES  of  the  heathens;  in  eaa- 
tndUtinction  from  their  Mlid  food,  which  nu 
called  unbroda. 

NE'CTARED.  a.  (from  ittelar.)  Tinged 
with  Dtctar  ;  minded  with  nectar  (jUiJfon). 

NECTA'BEODS.  a.  {ntclarru!.  Latin.) 
Aemnbhog  nectar  )  sneeta)  nectat  (Papr)- 

NEd'ARlKE.  a.  {(loui.  neclar.)  Sweet  as 
nectar  (Mii/an). 

NiCTAKiKE,  in  botany.    SeeAMTCDA- 

LDS. 

NECTARIUM,  or  Nkctasy,  ihemelli- 
fetouipaitofaTecetable,  peculiar  to  the  flower, 
Itcooiinoiiljiniateia  pariof  thecorol,  but  ia 
tometimes  cntiiely  distinct  from  it,  and  is 
then  called  a  proper  nectary.  It  ia  frequently 
in  form  of  a  horn  or  apur :  wmelimes  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  cup,  whence  this  part  ia  named 
in  English  by  tome  the  honey  cup. 

NHTTRiS,  in  botany,  agenusof  the  cla»« 
bezandria,  order  digynia.  Calyx  six-parled, 
the  thnie  inner  divisions  leas  and  obtuse  ;  corol- 
leii;  capsoles  two,  somewhat  fleahy,  ciownrd 
with  the  styles,  one-celled,  many-seeded.  One 
species,  a  native  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  with 
kiT«>  opposite  in  many  capillary  divisions, 
and  T^low  flowers. 

NECYUaLIS.  Carrion-eater.  In  zoology, 
■  geoos  of  the  class  insects,  order  coleopleia. 
jtntennas  setaceous,  or  Uliform  ;  feelers  four, 
filifoim;  shells  lets  than  the  wings,  and  either 
narrower  or  shorter  than  the  abdomen ;  tail 
simple.  Thirty-nine  species,  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe  i  a  few  o  f.  Austral  as  ia  i  one  or  two  of 
Africa,  and  of  Atnerica:  seven  coinition  to  our 
own  country.     They  may  be  thus  subdivided. 

A.  Antennas  tetaceoug;  shells  shorter  than 
ihe  wings  and  abdomen  :  four  species,  com- 
prising the  molorchus  tribe  of  Fabricius. 

fi.  Antennas  filiform;  shells  subulate,  as 
loiiB  as  the  body.  Thirly-fiie  species;  coiu- 
priiin^  the  neeydalis  tribe  of  Fabricius 

This  genus  it  pnerally  found  in  the  woods, 
in  the  perfect  form ;  but  the  residence  and  cha- 
racter of  the  tarvesare  unknown,  la  tome  in- 
dividuals the  thorax  is  black,  io  others  yellow ; 
the  elytra  or  wioK-theatha  are  generally  black, 
and  lighter  towards  the  middle,  which  conlaiiis 
a  Icmnn- CO  loured  spot. 

NEED.  I.  (neob,  Saxon;  tifod,  Dutch.) 
I.  Exigency;  pressing  difltcultv  ;  necessity.  S. 
Want;  distressful  poverlv  {Snakiptare).  3. 
Want ;  lack  of  any  ihing  for  use  (Baker). 

roNEED.  V,  a.  To  want;  to  lack,  to  be  in 


eeuary  C^'peiun-).  2.  To  have  necessity  of 
•oy  thins;  to  be  in  want  of  any  thing  (Zacie). 

NEE'DER.  I.  (from  neei^.)  One  that  wants 
any  thing  (S*aiijjeare).  " 

SeE'DFUL.  a.  Cn<eJand>«.)  Necwsaty; 
iliiiitpcniably  requisite  (Additon). 

JilEE'DFULLY.    ad.     NeccMtiUy    (£» 


NEE 

NEE'DFULNESS.  i.  Necessity^  ' 

NEEDHAM  CMarchamont),  a 
English  writer,  was  bom  ot  Beofoti 
fbrdshire  in  iCiSO,  and  educated  at  , 
college,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  h 
lawyer's  clerk  in  London,  and  at  leng 
iihytician.  In  the  civil  war  he  disii 
himself  by  his  political  writings,  fir 
the  parliament,  and  afterwards  agaiits 
chy.  At  the  restoration  heobtainedh 
with  difliculty,  after  which  heexetcis 
among  the  dissenters.  He  died  in  tfi 
principal  performances  were  a  kind 
papen  called  Mercories,  at  the  Merct 
tannicDs,  Mercutiut  Pragmaiiua,  ami 
riua  PoliticuB. 

Needham  (John  Tuberville),  a 
catholic  divine,  was  born  at  Liondon 
and  educated  at  Doiiay,  where  he  enl 
ordcn.  His  superiors  appointed  him 
of  philosophy  in  the  English  txiUege  al 
He  afterwards  became  travelling  tu 
noblemanj  and,  finally,  settled  in 
where  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  I 
ciety.  He  died  in  178i.  He  wrot 
papers  on  experimental  philosophy  in 
losophical  Transactions. 

Nbeoham,  a  town  in  Sufiiilk,  wit 
ket  on  Wednesday.  It  has  tome 
Suflblk-bluet,  and  cloths ;  and  wo 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  I 
It  is  seated  on  the  Orwell,  10  miles 
Ipswich,  and  73  N.E.  of  London 
1.83  E,      Lat.  52.  15  N. 

NEE'DILY.aii.Cfromaeedi).)  In 

'^N^E'DINESS.  «.  (from  netdg.y 

poverty  {Bacon). 

NEEDLE.  A  name  given  to  varit 
instruments  in  the  useful  arts.  The  n 
nion  aeceplation  of  the  word  is  to  d 
common  sewing- needle,  which  is  so  wi 
as  to  require  no  description:  betide  i 
is  the  knitting-needle ;  the  nelling-ne 

S'nversneedle,  with  a  triangular  point; 
tur-needle,  which  is  niatle  like  a  I 
fixed  in  a  handle;  the  hook  bein 
through  the  cloth,  the  thread  Is  catig 
the  hook,  and  the  needle  is  drawn  bac 
the  thread  with  it.  Needle  is  a  nami 
a  part  of  the  stocking- frame,  lace  mac 
many  other  machines  in  the  manufac 
Manufaclure  of  teteing  neediu. — 
mrnse  demand  far  these  small  articli 
than  any  difliculty  there  is  in  iiiakii 
has  inlrnlticed  a  system  in  their  ma 
by  which  they  can  ne  produced  at  an  i 
low  price,  considering  the  number  of 
it  i>  requisite  for  a  nee<lle  to  passthroi 
it  can  be  finished.  Needles  ate  made  fi 
wire ;  formerly  German  iteel  was  use 
•till  for  common  arliden,  but  for  6i 
cast  steel  is  employed.  German  stee 
by  cutting  a  bar  of  common  steel  (it 
it  comes  from  the  steel  furnace^  in 
which  are  laid  mgether,  to  form  what 
fa^ol,  and  these  pieces  are  welded  to  | 
4ei  a  lilt  Wooicr.  Thii  kind,  nluch  it 
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iiiear  ftted,  ii  very  toii^,  and  rather  of  a  fibrous 
texture,  the  paru  beiog  well  iooorporated  to- 
gether by  the  proceae  of  welding.  Cast  »teel  is 
made  by  meltios  oooimon  steefand  casting  it 
into  ingots,  whicnare  hammered  out  into,  ban, 
under  tbe  tilt  hammer :  this  kindofalod,  which 
bas  been  generally  introduced  of  late  years,  is 
•o  perfectly  homci^enous,  in  consequence  of  the 
melting,  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  Tor 
bearing  the  fine  point  requisite  for  a  needle. 
The  steel  is  formed  into  wire  by  repeatedly 
drawing  it  through  holes  in  a  piece  of  steel 
pUie )  every  time  it  is  drawn  it  is   reduced 
in  a  small  degree,  until  it  is  of  the  siae  to 
Ibrm  the  needles  required:    the    wire-draw- 
ing is  a  distinct  trade  from  the  needle-mak* 
iug,    and  is  now  performed  by  machinery. 
The  wire  when  drawn  to  the  proper  size,  which 
is  ascertained  by  gages,  is  made  op  into  coils 
for  packa^ ;  these  coils  of  wire  are  heated  to  a 
dull  red  in  a  furnace,  and  suffered  to  cool  gra- 
dually, to  soften  and  anneal  it,  with  a  view  to 
Csciliute  the  working  of  the  steel,  which  com- 
mences by  cutting  the  wire  into  lengths :  it  is 
done  by  a  pair  of  shears  in  the  manner  shewn 
at  fig.  1.  of  plate  131.      The  workman  being 
seated  before  a  bench  upon  which  the  shears 
are  fixed,  takes  a  great  number  of  pieces  of 
wire  for  fine  needles,  as  many  as  100,  and  in- 
troducing their  ends  between  the  blades  a,  b^ 
which  he  opens  with  his  right  liand,  he  presses 
the  ends  of  the  wire  up  against  the  gage  c, 
which  regulates  them  to  be  all  of  one  length ; 
then  cuttmg  them  all  off,  they  drop  down  into 
the  tin  pan  d  placed  on  a  smaU  shelf  in  front  of 
the  bench  :  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  now  pressed 
against  the  gage,  and  cutoffa^ain.     in  this 
manner  the  wire  is  with  surprising  expedition 
cut  into  lengths  proper  for  making  needles. 

The  second  operation  is  flatting  the  end  in- 
tended to  become  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and 
piercing  it.  This  is  done  as  represented  in  fig.  S, 
Dv  a  workman  taking  three  or  four  between 
his  finger  and  thumb;  holding  them  ratlier 
diverging,  he  places  them  successively  on  a  small 
anvil.  A,  and  striking  one  blow  uponeach,  ex- 
pands the  end  sufficiently  to  receive  the  point 
of  the  punch  which  pierces  the  eye :  this  the 
same  person  does  (before  he  lays  them  down) 
bytasmall  instrument  b,  fixed  on  the  same 
block  as  the  anvil :  it  is  shewn  (enlarged)  in 
fig.  3, to  consist  of  an  iron  frame  b,  which  has 
sockets  fixed  to  it  to  guide  a  square  sliding  bar 
d,  having  the  punch  fixed  into  the  lower  end 
of  it,  ana  is  struck  upon  the  upper  end  by  the 
hammer.  The  end  of  the  needle  is  placed  in  a 
small  notch  in  the  bed  e  of  the  instrument,and  is 
then  put  exactly  beneath  the  punch,  and  a  slight 
stroke  of  the  hammer  puncnes  the  eye,  and  at 
the  same  time  forms  the  semicircular  sroovc 
near  the  eye  of  the  needle  to  bury  the  thread. 
This  groove  is  shewn  in  the  magnified  figure  of 
a  needle  at  x  fig.  4,  and  the  form  of  the  punch 
is  shewn  at  y  ;  the  point  y  is  for  piercing  out 
the  eye,'  and  the  edge  z  for  sinking  the^oove 
«bove  mentioned,  which  may  be  readify  dis- 
cerned in  a  needle  by  a  magnifying  glass,  or  in 
^a  laige  needle  by  the  naked  eye.  Tho  aoish 


which  recehres  die  needle  is  nnde  in  a  pieee  oC 
steely  shewn  enki^edat  m,  whieh  fits  into  a 
dovetailed  notch  in  the  bed  of  the  iiistniment« 
80  that  it  can  be  changed  for  a  lar|i^  or  smaller, 
correspondent  to  the  size  of  the  needles  to  be 
pierced.  The  workman  holds  the  needl«  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  did  for  flatting ;  and  placing 
them  one  by  one  successively  in  the  notch  in 
the  bed-piece,  pierces  them,  by  striking  a 
single  blow  of  hu  hammer  on  the  end  of  the 
sli£r  d :  the  slider  is  immediately  retamed  by  a 
spring  g.  He  now  places  the  next  i^edle  under 
tne  punch,  and  when  they  are  all  pierced  in 
this  manner,  he  roUs  them  over  by  moving  his 
thumb,  so  as  to  tara  them  all  halt  roood,  and 
bring  upwards  the  opposite  side  to  that  which 
was  pierced :  this  being  done  he  repeats  the 
poncning  on  the  other  side  with  a  view  to 
finish^  and  clear  the  eye,  and  to  form  the  groove 
before  described  on  both  sides. 

The  needles  are  now  rounded  at  the  eye-end, 
to  take  off  the  roughness ;  it  is  done  by  applyiL  j 
them  for  an  instant  against  a  grindstone. 

The  next  process  is  hardening  and  temper- 
ing, upon  wnich  a  great  part  ofthe  perfection 
of  the  needle  depends,     riardeoir     is  done  by 
placing  a  great  number  together  upon  a  piece 
of  iron,  bent  up  at  the  ends  and  sides  that  they 
may  not  roll  off,  and  introducing  them  into  a 
small  furnace:  when  they  become  of  a  fair 
red  heat  they   are  taken  out,  and  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water ;  this  rea- 
ders them  hard :  some  manuficturcrs,  instead 
of  w^ter,  use  oil  to  cool  them,  or  tallow  mixed 
with  oil,  and  various  other  ingredients^  which 
are  supposed  to  improve  the  process.    The 
needles  thus  hardened  are  returned  to  the  fur* 
nace  with  the  oil  upon  them,  and  remain  there 
till  the  oil  flames,  when  they  are  withdrawn, 
and  again  cooled  in  cold  water.     This  second 
process  tem)>erB  them  :  at  first  they  were  ^nite 
nard,  and  so  brittle  as  to  break  with  the  slight- 
est touch ;  the  tempering  takes  off  this  brittle- 
ness,  but  leaves  them  sutnciently  hard  to  take 
a  good  point.     When  they  are  hardened  in 
water,  according  to  the  old  method,  the  heat 
for  tempering  can  only  be  estimated ;  but  the 
flaming  of  the  oil  is  a  much  more  certain 
method. 

The  needles  are  now  examined,  and  many 
are  found  (brooked  by  the  process  of  hardening; 
these  are  discovered  by  rolling  Uiem  over  as 
they  lay  in  rows  on  a  board,  and  such  are  se» 
lected  and  straightened  by  a  slight  blow,  laying 
them  in  a  notch  in  an  anvil.      Being  thus 
straightened  they  require  to  be  pointed,  which 
is  done  by  large  gnndstones  turned  by  mills* 
either  water  or  steam,  as  the  convenience  of 
the  manufactory  admits ;  a  mill  of  this  kind  is 
explained  under  our  articleBL  A  de-mill.  The 
grindstone,  a,  fig.  5,  is  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft>  ii* 
diameter,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  broad :  the 
workman  is  seated  astride  before  the  stone,  on 
a  block  B,  shaped  like  a  saddle;  he  takes  op 
20  or  30  needles  (see  fig.  6.),  laid  side  by  side 
across  a  small  wooden  ruler  a,  covered  with 
soft  leather;  another  similar  ruler  6  b  laid  over 
the  needles  to  confine  them :  the  worbas* 
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hoUi  the  Tolcr,  ■,  io  one  bud,  and  i  in  the  ol  ci^t-pence  per  hundred ;    attd  even  tl 

otbeii  and  applet  the  point  c,  which  ptojecu  best  kiodi  are  not  more  than  two  ihillinp  f 

«*cf  the  rnlen  to  the  griuditiine,  at  thewn  in  hundred.     The  view  in  our  plate  is  not  to 

fig.  6 :  at  the  tame  time,  bv  drawins  the  itlcki  considered  u  a  repreKnlation  of  the  arran; 

« and  b  otex  ooe  aootbcr  tie  rolls  the  ocedlei,  meat  of  the  real   isaaufictor;,   the  differe 

uunins  each  round  upon  iti  own  aaii  while  it  prSce*K»  being  carried  on  in  separate  roomi 

it  grinww,  m  at  to  form  a  neat  conical  point:  an  eiteniive  building ;  ihe  grinding  and  pola 

by  thb  Hinple  contrivance  Ihey  are  pointed  ing  mil!  being  ofien  a  large  building  detach 

with laeiedibkexpeditiou, and  Tcrj accurately,  from  the  other. 

After  |)oialing,  the  needlet  are  polished  in  Needlb    (Magnetical),   in   naTigalion, 

ihe  foUowing  manner ;  a  great  number  of  the  needle  Inuched  wiih  a  loadstune,  and  sustain 

tame  sised  needles  are  laid  aide  bj  side,  in  a  ona|iirocorccntte:un  wiiii^h playing st  liberl 

tow  of  many  thiclcnetae*,  upon  a  long  ^ip  of  it  directs  itself  to  certain  points  in  or  under  t 

faBcknm,  dusted  over  with  tine  emery  powder,  horiion;  whence  the  magnetical  needle  is 

which   Li  also  sprinkled  upon  the  ncodlet ;  a  two  kinds,  via.  horitontal  and  inclinatoiy. 

small  T'laalily  of  oil  it  now  dropped  upon  the  HMiaoatal  needles  are  those  equally  balanc 

Dep'.  a,  and  the  buckram  is  lollco  up  with  the  on  each  side  the  pivot  thai  sustains  them  :  ai 

Dccdlea  in  it,  ao  as  to  form  a  roll,  which  is  which,   playing   horitontally  with   their  It 

wiappcd  in  another  buckram,  and  bound  wiih  eatremes,  point  out  the  Dorin  and  south  poii 

twine,  the  ends  being  secured  to  prevent  the  of  the  horizon. 

needlet  gctlingoDt.  Twoormoieoflheserolls,  in  the  constructiun  of  the  hMizontal  ncec 

each     containing    from    10  to   SO   thousand  a  piece  of  pure  steel  is  provided,  of  a  length  n 

needles,  are  placed  in  the  polishing  machine,  exceeding  six  inches,  lest  its  weight  impede  : 

Bg-7,  whichcontistsofa  sttongtalile,  A,upon  volubility,  very  thin,  to  lake  its  venicity  t 

which  the  rolls  a  a  are  laid,  and  over  them  better,  and  not  pierMd  with  any  holes,  or  li 

is  placed  a  box,  ■,  loaded  with  weights,  which  like)   for  ornament  sake,  which   prevent  t 

ismofed  backwards  and  forwanb,  and  rolls  the  equable  diffusion  of  the  magnetic  virtue. 

Dccdla  in  the  manner  of  a  mangle :  the  box  perforation  is  then  made  in  the  middle  of 

is  moi-ed    bj  two   levers,  cc,  centered  to  a  length,  and  a  brats  cap  or  head  soldered  o 

bkick&aed  to  the  ceiling,  and  to  these  one  end  whose  inner  cavity  is   conical,  so  as  to  pi 

of  1  tptai  rod,  D,  is  jointed,  and  receives  its  freely  on  a  tnle  or  pivot  headed  with  a  6 

motcment  at   the  other  end,   from  a  crank  steel  point.     The  north  point  of  the  needle 

worked  by  the  same  mill  which   turns   the  our  hemisphere  is  made  a  little  lighter  than  t 

griodslone*.     The  operation  of  this  machine  touthern  ;    the    touch  always  destroying   t 

u  to  campreu  the  rolls  successively  on  all  balance,  if  well  adjusted  before,  and  lenderi: 

their  side* ;   this  rubt  the  needles  one  by  the  the  north  end  heavier  than  the  south,  and  th 

side  of  the  other,  and  against  the  buckram,  occasioning  the  needle  to  dip. 

and  the  emety  gives  them  a  high  polish.  This  The  needles  that  were  iormerly  applied 

process  is  continued  for  a  day,  or  for  fine  goods  the  compass,  on  board  merchant  ships,  wi 

two  days.     When  it  is  judged  that  the  polish'  formed  of  two  pieces  of  sierl  wire,  each  bei 

iog  is  complete,  the  rolls  are  untied,  and  the  bent  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  an  obti 

Dttdlei  contained  in  them  thrown  into  a  waiDi  angle,  while  their  ends,  being  applied  togethi 

Ije  of  water  and  soap,  in  which  they  are  wash-  made  an  acute  one,  so  ihat  the  whole  repi 

ed,  to  remove  the  oil  and  dirt.    Being  thus  tented  the  form  of  a  loxenee.  Dr.  Knighi,  w 

washed,  they  arc  thrown  into  a  quantity  of  has  so  much  improveil   the  compass,   faun 

dry  bran,  which  it  put  into  s  kind  of  churn,  by  repealed  experiments,  ihat  partly  from  I 

and  turned  round;  this  takei  up  all  moisture  foresoingstruclure,  and  partly  from  Ineuneqi 

from  the  needles :  they  are  now  picked  out  of  hardening  of  the  ends,  these  needles  not  or 

the  bran,  and  any  which  have  been  broken  at  varied  from  the  true  direction,  but  from  o 

the  nes  or  points  in  polishing  are  laid  aside,  auother,  and  from  themselves. 

and  tiie  good  ones  are  laid  with  the  points  all  Also   the   needles   formeily  used  on   boii 

ooe  way.     The  points  are  next  finished  and  the  men  of  war,  and  some  of  the  larger  tradi 

ieadercdperfcctlytharp,bygrindin^lhem  upon  ships,  were  made  of  one  piece  of  steel,  ol 

a  wooden  wheel,  covered  with  emery,  being  spnng  temper,  and  broad   towards  ihe  em 

held  in  the  tame  manner  as  for  the  first  grind-  but  tapering  towards  the  middle.  Every  nee< 

ii^;   this    finishes    the   needles,   whicTi   are  of  this  form  is  found  to  have  six  pules  intte 

*iped  with  a  cloth  rather  oily,  and  ate  then  of  two,  one  at  each  end,  two  where  it  becon 

paclied  up  for  sale  in  small  blue  papers,  con*  tapering,  and  two  at  the  hole  in  the  middle. 

oiaii^  from  Si  to  KM  needles,  according  to  To  remedy  these  errors  and  inconvenienc 

tbeir  liia :  and  a  great  number  of  thtte  are  the  needle  which  Dr.  Kniaht  contrived  for  I 

o  larger  packets,  wrapped  in  seve.  compass   it  a  slender  parallelnpipedon,  bei 

let  of  paper,  and  a   covering  of  quite  straight  and  square  at  ihe  ends,  and 

UiddcT,  over  which  is  a  packing  clotbj  in  has  only  two  poles,  although  the  curvet  j 

winch  sUte  they  are  sent  to  market.  a  little  confused  almut  the  hole  in  the  middl 

From  what  we  have  described  our  reader*  though  it  it,  upon  the  whole,  the  timphat  a 

will  form   tome  idea  of  the  manufacture  of  best. 

Midka,  and  the  meant  bv  which  common  Mr.  Michellsuggests,  that  itwouldbeotd 

Medkt  can  be  afibided  at  the  low  retail  pticc  to  inenata  ^  weight  and  length  of  magDC 
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'hich  wodIi]  render  them  boih  more  will  >ho< 

nJ  petmancnt ;  alto  lo  covci  ihem  dip  nee 

t  oriinieeJ  oil,  or  varnish,  to  preterve  ihrrefon 

I  any  ruit.  Or  tup; 
r  on  occaBJon  may  be  prcpaml  with-  along  ihi 
ftE  il  on  a  loadslone  :  for  a  Sne  ilccl  norLh  lal 
nfle,  gently  laid  on  ihe  water,  ot  de-  be  74'. 
ilpeniTed  in  the  air,  will  take  the  will  mci 
'Wuth  iljrectiun. — Thus  also  a  needle  situdc  f 
the  fire,  iimI  cooled  again  in  the  di-  longitudi 
ihe  meridian,  or  only  in  an  erect  po-  SHTgn 
uire)  the  ume  faculty.  cd,  and  i 

tJOD  or  variation  of  the  needle,  ii  the  are  of  d....,.^^  ..,.^.  .^^  .,.»,  __.».. -,^ 

dF  the  huiitontal  needle   from  the  ferent  namcij  accotdtog  lo  the  purpoui  tbcj 

or  the  angle  it  maku  with  the  me-  are  used  for. 

ta  freely  guspciided  in  ao  horizontal  The  Urgett  needlet  are  wed  in  unpuWian ; 

the  Dcxt,   needle*    for    wound*  j  the  fmni 

i  H  always  changing  the  line  of  its  needles  for  sutures.     They  have  othcn,  in^ 

traversing  glonly   to  certain  limiti  short  and  flat,  for  tendons;  othen, Mill  ttiomr, 

e  eait  and  west  siiles  of  the  meridian,  -and  the  eve  placed  in  the  middle,  foi  i)ini  lo-  ) 

int  thought  that  ihe  magnetic  neeille  gether  of  vessels,  lee.     Needles  for  couching  ' 

ic   north;  bnt  it  was  obterved  by  cauracts  are  of  varioos  tiods;  all  of  which   I 

Columbus  that  il  had  k  deviation  haveasmall,  bioad,  and  sharp poinloilonguci    , 

north,  though  the^  did  not  suspect  and  some  wlih  a  sulcus  at  the  Doiot.  SuTgnnt 

Icviarion  had  itscll  a  variation,  and  have  sometimes  used  two  needles  in  this  npe- 

ually  changing.     Thii  change  in  the  ration  ;  one  with  a  tharp  point  for  pcrfotaing 

'at  (irstfbund  out,accordiDgto  IJond,  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  another  wiibiDinic 

ho  Mair,  secondly  by  Mr.  Gunter,  obtuse   point  for  depressing  or  couchins  ihe 

r  by  Mr.  Gellibrand,  by  comparing  opaque    crytlaline  lens:    but  caie  should  be 

he  observation)   made  'at  dinerent  taken  in  the  use   of  anyof  these  thalihnbe 

the  same  pl.ice  bj  Mr.  Burrowes,  first  welt  polished  beforC  they  ate  applit3  » 

er,  and  himself,  and  he  published  a  the  eye. 

upon  it  in   iGSb.     Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Warner  observes,  that  the  blade  of  ihe 

ventured  to  deliver  the  rate  at  which  couching  needle  should  be  at  least  a  third  pitt 

on   changes   for  several   years ;   by  larger  than  those  generally  used  upon  this  «• 

'orelold  thatat  London  in  liibj  there  casion,  as  great  advantages  will  be  found  in  the 

no  variation  of  the  compass,  and  depre^aing  of    the  cnuract   by  the  incrMsnt 

lime  it  would  gradually  increase  the  breadth  of  the  blade  of  that  insimmenl.    The 

or  lowanis  the  west,  making  certain  handle,  also,  if  made  somewhat  shorter  than 

I ;  which  liappcncii  accordinglv  :  and  usual,  will  enable  theoperaior  to  perroioi  vilh 

variation  he  propokcd  a  meiFiod  of  greater  steadiness  than  hecan  do  with  i  lugcr- 

t  longitude,  which  has  been  farther  handled  instminent. 

>y  many  others  since  his  time,  though  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  needles  o(  tilv^ 

iittle  aucccss.     ijce  Vabiation.  pierce  mote  easily  in  taking  up  arieiia  thia 

>ry  or  dipliing-tiztDLE,  a  niagnctt-  those  made  of  tleel. 

y  and  pointing  cut  north  and  south  NEEOLB-FrsH.     See  SvCNATHUS. 

so  hung.  Bs  ih.it,  instead  of  playing  Needles,  sharp. pointed  rocks  north  ofihe 

p»  or  inclines  to  the  horizon,  and  Isle  of  Wight.      They   are  situated    at  ibe 

ointito  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  w»tem  extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  aa 

Or  a  dippiiig-nccdk  may  be  define<l  acute  uoini  of  high  land,  fnim  which  theyhsie 

a  straight  piece  of  steel,  every  way  been  dujoincd  by  the  washing  of  the  sea.  There 

Its  ceiiiir,  and  afterwards  touched  were  uf  these  lofty  white  rocks  formerly  three, 

dstonc,  but  so  contrived  as  not  to  but  about  14  years  a^   the  tallest  of  them, 

:  point  of  a  pin,  at  doe*  the  common  called  Lot's  Wife,  which  arcne  126  feetabon 

needle,  but  to  swing  in  a  vertical  low- water  mark,  atid  in   its  shape  resembling 

II  an  axis  parallel  to  the  horiion  ;  a  needle,  being  undermined  by  the  eonstini 
I  discover  the  exact  tendency  of  the  efforts  of  the  waves,  overset,  and  totally  di«- 
agneiism.    ^ec  MACNETtbM.  appeared. 

he  longitude  or  latitude  by  the  dip-  NEEDLEFUL,  i.  (nttdh  aitd  full.)  As 

If  the  lines  of  equal  dip  below  much  thread  ai  is  generally  put  at  one  lime  in 

)  be  drawn  on  maps  ot  sea-cliaru  the  needle. 

ibservations,  tt  will  he  easy,  from  NEE'DLER.  Nse'dlemakek.  *.  (from 

[Ic  known,  to  find  the  latitude,  and  tuedU.)  He  who  makes  needle*, 

titude  known  to  find  the  longitude,  Needleh.    (Benjamin),  a   nonconfnrmiil 

a  or  land,     Suppose,  for  example,  minister,  was  born  at  Lalam,   in  Middlesex, 

;ravellii>g  or  sailing  along  the  me-  and  educated  at  St.  John'*  college,  Oxford,  ef 

ondon,  and  found  the  angle  of  dip  which  be  wu  chown  Cdlow.     He  died  ia 

lie  of  one  ffkot  to  be  75",  the  cfaut  l6es. 


NEG  NEG 

NiEKLBK  (Tbomai),  an  Eng^tih  writer,  equtnlent  for  it.    Negapalam  is  iSSmiluS: 

bad  «  pUce  in  tha  naTj-office,  and  died  in  ol  Madrat.    Lon.  79.  db  E.   Lat.  lO.  46  N. 

17 1 8.  aged  S8.     Hii  nark)  in  venc  and  proM  NEGATION,  j.  (vgafio,  Lat.  ntgadon, 

wece   printed   in  1  vol.   ISmo.  by  Dr.  Dun-  Fr.)     1.  Denial:  the  coulrarv  to  qffirmalien 

corabe.  in  1784,  and  were  well  received.  IRngtrt),     S,  Ducription  by  denial,  or  exclu- 

Nt^E'DLEWORK.  1.  (nndU  and  work.)  don,  or  eiceptioH   (.ITatti).     3.   Argumcol 

1.  The  buslnru  of  a  trmpitresi.  2.  Embroidery  drawn  frooi  denial  (Hey Ha). 

by  tbe  i,nd\t(.Addi,on).  NE'GATIVE.  a.  {nrgalif,  Fr.  negalhui, 

NEE'DLKiiS.   a.   (.(mm  need.)    I.  Unne-  Lai.)-     I-  Denying:  contrary  10  agirmalive. 

cessary  ;  not  tcqiiiiile  (Hooktr).   S.  Not  want-  t.  Implying  only  the  abtence  of  lomething; 

iag:   otn  ai  wx  {Sliahtpeare).  not   posllire  i  privative    (South).     3.  Haviaa 

NEIE'DLESSLY.  ad.  Unnecetiarily  j  with-  the  power  to  withhold,  though  not  to  compel 

out  nreJ  (Baldfr).  {.King  Charlei). 

N fclK'DLESSNESS.     ».     Unneeaurineu  Ne'oiTivE.    i.       1.    A   propojition  bj 

iLxte).  which  (omcthing  u  dtnicd  [Tillolmn).      a, 

NKK'DMENT.r.  (from  nr^i.)  Something  A  particleurdcDial:  m,  not  (Cleveland). 

iKccsuiy  (Sprain').  Necatitb  sigh,   The  useofthe  negalire 

NHLDS,   ad.  (netier.  Sa^con,  imwilling.)  tign  in  algebra  is  attended  with  several  conso- 

Necessarily ;    by  compulaion  ;   indispcntably  ;  quencei  ihat  at  lint  tight  are  admitted  with 

(Dcviialik  (Daviii).  oifficulty,  and  has  somelime)  given  occasion  la 

NEE'DV.   a.    {from  need.)  Poor  ;    necea-  nolloni  tliat  seem  to  have  no  real  foundation. 

•itcnii ;  distrnsed  by  iKiverly  (iSpenier).  This  eign  implies,  that  the  real  value  of  the 

NE'ER-  (for  nrver).     (Httdibrat).  ((uanlily  represemed  by  the  letter  10  which  il 

To  NEESE.  V.  R.  (ny>e,  Danish  ;  aieien,  is  prefixed  is  to  be  tubtrecledi  and  itaetvet, 

Dutch.}  Ta  sneeze  (  lu  discharge  flatulencin  with  the  positive  sign,  to  keep  in  view  what 

by  the  no»e  (/fiwgi).  eleincnis  or  pari*  enter  iiilftthe  composition  oi 

NE  EXEAT  REGNO,  in  law,  is  a  writ  to  cjuantitiei,  and  in  tvhat  manner,  whether  a« 

leutaiaa  person  fiom  going  out  of  the  kingdom  iocremeoM  or  decremenla  (thai  is,  whether  hf 

without  the  kinjt's  liceitcc,     F.  N.  ti.  86.     Il  addition   or   guhiraction] ;    which  is  of  the 

may  be  directed  to.ihe  ihcrifT,  10  mate  the  greatest  lue  inthisart. 

7>any  find  surely  that  he  will  not  depart  the  In  consequence  of  this,  itserves  to  express* 
Itmlni,  and  on  refusal  to  commit  him  10  prison :  quauiily  of  an  opposite  ijualily  to  the  positive, 
or  iimiy  b«  directed  to  the  party  himseir;  and  as  a  line  in  a  contrary  position;  amotion  willi 
if  he  ilirn  goes,  he  may  h?  hned.  an  oppoiile  direction  ;  or  a  centrifugal  force  in 
NEEHEEHEOW,  one  of  the  Sandwich  op|>osition  to  gravity ;  and  ihus often  saves th« 
islands,  five  leagues  W.  of  Aloai.  The  E.  (rouble  of  disiinguishing,  and  demonstrating 
coa«t  it  high,  and  rises  abruplly  from  the  aea;  separately  the  varioua  case*  of  proponionSf 
the  rest  of  il  oonsisi)  of  low  ground,  except  a  and  preserves  iheir  analogy  in  view.  But  a* 
round  lilufT  head  on  the  S.  L.  point.  Il  pro-  the  proportions  of  lines  depend  on  iheir  mag- 
duces  plenty  of  yams,  nitud«  only,  without  regard  to  their  position, 
NEERWLNDEN,  a  villai^e  of  Auslrian  and  motions  and  forces  are  said  to  be  equal  or 
Brabanl,  a  little  N.  by  W.  of  Lauden.  Hence  unequal,  in  any  given  ratio,  without  regard  to 
the  two  celebrated  battle]  of  Landen  are  some-  their  directions;  and,  in  general,  the  propor- 
limes  called  by  the  nanieof  Ncerwinden.  See  tionofquantity  relates  to  iheir  magnitude  only, 
Lakdbn.  without  determining  whether  Ihcy  are  10  be 
NEF.  *.  ("Id  French,  from  nnve.)  The  considered  as  increments  or  decrements}  so 
body  of  a  church  ;  the  nave  (Addiion).  there  is  no  ground  to  imagine  any  olhcr  pro- 
'  NEFA'R10US.a.  (nr/aHui,I-aiin.)  Wick-  portion  of— t  and -f-a  (or  of— land  I)  iliari 
cd  1  abominable  (Ayliffe).  ihal  of  the  real  mai^itudeaof  the  quaniiiics  re- 
NEFA5TI  DIES,  in  Roman  anliquity,  an  presented  by  b  and  a,  whether  ihese  quaolitiea 
appellation  given  to  those  days  wherein  it  was  are,  In  any  particular  case,  to  bi>  aildcd  or  sub- 
not  allowed  toaduiinislerjusticcor  hold  courts,  traded.  It  ia  the  same  thing  to  subtract  a  (fe- 
They  were  so  calle<l  because,  non/ari  licebat,  ctement.  as  to  add  an  enual  inciciiicut,  or  la 
ihe  prxlor  was  not  allowed  lo  pronounce  ihc  suhlrjct  —  b  from  a  —  t,  aa  lo  add  +  fi  to  ii : 
three  solemn  words  ot  formulas  of  the  law,  do,  and  because  muliiplylng  a  quantity  by  3  nega- 
die»,  addico,  I  give,  I  appoint,  I  ailjudge.  live  number  implies  only  a  repeated  subn'ac- 
Thae  days  were  (fistingu>°hf-d  in  the  calendar  tion  of  it,  the  muliiplytng  —  bbyn,  is  sub- 
by  the  letter  N.  for  nr/atluti  or  N.  P.  N^fai-  trading  —  i  as  often  as  there  are  units  inn; 
flu  Prina,  when  the  day  was  only  nrjailui  in  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  adding  +  b  so 
the  forenoon,  or  fore   pari.     The  Jays  of  a  many  timea,  or  the  same  as  adding -{- n  6.  But 

nixed  kind  were  callcil  in/rrrt.ii.  if  we  infer  from  this,  that  1  ia  to  —  n  as 6 

NEGAPATAM,  a  ciiy  nf  the  peninsula  of  ton  i,  according  to  Ihe  rule,  that  unit  is  to  one 

I£adooaian,  on  tbe  coast  of  Coruniandel.     It  of  the   factors  as   the  other  factor  is  to  the 

was  first  a  colony  of  ihe  Portuguese,  but  was  product,  there  is  no  ground  to  imagine  that 

taken  by  ihe  Dutch.     The  latter  were  dispos-  there  is  any  mystery  in  this  or  any  other  mean- 

KSKdofiiby  theEngliah  in  17*3;  but  by  ihs  ing,  than  that  the  real  magnitudes  represented 

peace  of  1783  it  was  agreed  lo  be  restored  by  by  l,n,  b.aoinban  ptoporlional.     For  thai 

fht-Dntcb,  wbeaerer  tfaej  should  gire  aa  i|uc  icUtcs  only  to  the  magnitude  of  the  factors 


EG 

It  delcnniDing  whether  any 
uct,  ia  to  be  added  or  lab- 
kewise  muit  be  delcnnined 
«tioni  {  and  thii  ii  the  pn^ 
concerning  the  tiffa,  with- 
intioa  oould  not  proceed. 
'  to  be  lubtncted  u  neret 
lition  by  any  repeated  addi- 
r  repeated  lubuaciion  of  • 
e  iqiure  number  ii  never 
ition  from  the  root.  Henc* 

iiantlty;  and,  in  [oolulioilt 
:ter  ofttie  impouible  caset 
19  it  ii  compenHttd  by  an- 
nbol  or  lujiposition,  when 
1  may  have  a  real  )jgni5ca-    j 
/ —  I,  and  I  —  V —  1 
imaginaiy,  but  thcirsamis    . 
that  separately  would  len- 
>robIenii[n]>o»ible,insonie     ' 
nheri  effect  when  conjoin-    . 
if  gi^ticral  conclujiona,  and 
esenting  ihem,  expresijoni     , 


mlioni.  howei-er,  the  ex- 
ran  sformed  into  auother, 
:ular  term  may  have  a  real 
1  as  the  whole  expression, 
re  sometimes  briefly  disco- 
r  this  symbol  may  be  de-  ' 
it  by  the  inverse  operation. 


ana  though  sucli  symbols 

bvlhei 

e  cannot  he  k 


e  computations  bv  I 


;hi«kind.  See  MacUuriii's 
chap.  I  i  Ludlam'i  Ai- 
nu Maieres  on  the  Ne- 
tmot's  Geomclrie  de  Po- 

cTBiciTY.     SeeELEc- 

.  ad.  (from  negalive.)  1. 
form  of  denial;  nntaffir- 
,  In  form  of  speech  imply- 
melhing(flooio-). 
This  term  is  read  beFote  ' 
as  Psalm  Ixvii.  It  siftni- 
ents  of  music,  to  be  played    ' 

isalms  where  this  ward  is 
translated,   A  psalm  of 
r  of  music,  who  preside*    I 
I  rumen  IS. 


rglectut,  Latin.)     1.  In- 

I.    S.  Careless  treatment  ' 

Negligence ;  fretjuency  of  ' 

4.  State  of  being  unre-  . 

.(fromRej/cc(.)Oiiewho 

.  o.  (ntgltet  toAJidl.)  I . 


N  EH  N  E I 

^utatfooKC ;    bul  the    aubnrbi,    where  '  the  beti^  ttit  diiM  cnp-bearer,  of*  taking  a  jdor* 

Cbrniiani  lire,  are  much  larger.  It  waE  lakeu  neyfrooi  Shusnan  to  Jerusalem,  andofbehafU 

ia  14^  from  the  Venetiaas,  who  alteoiphd  ing  there  with  all  tht  courage  and  activity  that 

to  retake  itJQ  1688,  without  cflecl.  Itiiseated  ia  recorded  of  him.     Upon  thii  praumption, 

onaatrait  of  tbeBameDame,30milci  N.E.  of  theieCbre,  we  may  conclude  that  this  wai  a 

Atheos.andstiOS.W.ofCanitaDtinople.  Lon.  difierent  penon,  though  of  the  same  nanie, 

U.  e  £.     Lat.  38.  30  N.  and  that  Tinhatha  (the  other  name  by  which 

NEHAVENU,  a  town  ctf  Persia,  in  Irac-  he  i»  called,  Eiraii.  63.  and  Neh.  vii.  6a.)  do- 

Agemi,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  near  it,  be-  note*  the  title  of  his  office,  md  both  iu  the 

IK-cea  the  cahff  Omar  and  Yex  Degerd,  ting  Penian  and  Chaldean  tongiica  waa  the  general 

of  Peraia,  in  638,  when  the  latter  lott  hii  lift  tiame   gina   to  the  king's  deputies  and  go- 

aud  kinRdom.     It  is  eOO  milea  N.W.  of  Ispa-  *cmon. 

haa.     Lon.  46.  10  E.    Lat.  34.  90 1*.  NEHOW,  oDe  of  the  Sandwich  iilandi, 

NEUEMIAH,  or  Nesmias,  ton  of  Ha-  discovered  by  capuin  Cook  in  his  latt  voyage 

ehaiiaM,  was  born  ai  Babylon  during  the  cap-  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  iher  are  eleven  in  nnm- 

liviiy.  (Neh.  i.  I,S,  &c.)    He  was,  according  her,  and  are  situated  from  N.lai.  1 8*4'!' to  S8* 

laionie,  of  the  race  of  the  priests,  bul,  accord-  15',  and  fmm  W.  Ion.  154°  fifi*  to  1 60°  24'. 

ii^  to  others,  of  ihe  tribe  of  Judah  and  the  They  are  not  very  particularly  dcEeiibed  in  any 

n^  Camilr.     Those  who  maintain  the  liril  account  thai  has  hitherto  appeared. 

DpiaioD  luppoTl  it  by  a  pauage  in  Ezra,  (x.  NEIDENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  with 

lA.)  where  he  is  called  a  priest;  but  those  who  a  castle  on  a  mountain,  75  miles  £.  of  Culm, 

beheie  that  be  was  of  ihe  race  of  the  kings  of  Lon.SO.SOE.    Lat.6J.SSS. 

Judah,  say.  Ist,  That  Nehemiah  having  go-  NEIF.  (.  (ne^,  Islaudie;  ntjf,  Scottish.) 

remed  the'republic  of  the  Jews  for  a  consider-  Vm.     It  is  also  written  ntqf  IS^tptare). 

tVk  time,  there  i*  great  probability  he  was  of  To  NEIGH,  n.  n.  (hoEian,  Saaon.)     To 

that  tribe  of  which   the  kinp  always  were,  utter  the  voice  of  a  horse  C5nsif  A), 

tdly,  Nehemiah  mentiont  his  brethren  Hana-  Nbigh.  t.  The  voice  of  shone  iSMi.'). 

ni  and  some  other  Jews,  who,  coming  to  Ba-  NEI'GHBOUR.  t.    Cnehsebuji,  Saxon.) 

b^lon  during  the  captivity,  acquainted  him  I.  One  who  Uvea  near  to  another  (Cforeiirfafi). 

with  the  tad  conditio])  of  their  couatiy.     3dly,  S.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another) 

The  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  kin^  of  Persia,  a  word  of  civility  iShakspeari).   3.  Any  thing 

10  which  Nehemiah  was  promoted,  is  a  farther  next  or  near  {Siokipeare).     4.  Intimate;  con- 

proorthathawa*ofanillustriousfamil^.4lhly,  fidant  {SA<iitmare).     S.  (In  divinity.)     Od« 

He  excoaet   himaelf  from  entering  into  the  {kartaking  of  tnesBme&alure,aDd  therefoteen* 

umei  part  of  the  temple,  probably  because  he  titled  to  good  offices. 

was  only  a  laic,  (Neh.  vi.  1 1.)  "  Should  such  To  Nbi'chboux.  n.  a.  (Trom  the  noon.) 

a  man  aa  1  flee  ?      And  who  is  there  that,  I .   To  at^Mn  10 ;  to  confine  on  (SMaiiptare), 

beiogaa  I  am,  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save  3.  To  acquaint  with  i  10  make  near  to  {Shttii* 

hisUfe}**    The  scripture  (Earn  ii,  69.  Nehem.  ptarr), 

tii.  95.)  calls  him  mnn,  linhatha,  that  la  NEI'GHBOURHOOD.   a.    (iiom  neigk- 

ta  say,  cop-bearerj   for  he  had  this  employ-  tow.)   I.  Place  adjoining  (Addiion).  S.  State 

avnt  u  the  caarl  of  Artaierxes  Lonzimanu*.  of  being  near  each  other  (Swffl).     3.  Thoae 

The  book  which  in  the  English  bible,  as  that  live    within    reach  of  commuaicatioa 

riso  in  tb«  Hebrew,  has  the  name  of  Nehe-  (Harh). 

Biiah,  in  the  Latin  bible  is  called  the  book  of  NEI'GHBOURLY.  a.    (from  nngAtotir.) 

Esdiai ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  though  Becoming  a  neighbour ;  kind ;  civil  {Arbath}^ 

ihii  author  speaks  in   the  first  peraon,   and  NEt'GHBOUKLT.  ad.   With  social  civility, 

dtongh  at  first  reading  one  would  think  that  NEIRA,  one  of  the  Banda  islands,  and  the 

be  had  writ  it  day  by  day  aa  the  transactions  seat  of  their  goveroment.    It  has  aspacions 

occurred,  yet  there  are  some  things  in  this  harbour,    but  difficult   to   be  entered  ;    and 

book  which  could  not  have  been  wTitten  by  ships  anchor  under  the  cannon  of  two  forta. 

Nehemiah  himself  i  for  example,  memorials  Lon.  isg.  3U  E.    Lat  4.  bO  S. 

are  quoted  wherein  weie  roistered  the  namea  NEISSE,   a   city  of   Silesia,  capital  of  ■ 

of  the  prieatsin  the  time  of  Jonathan  the  son  principality  of  the  samp  name.     Il  is  a  place 

of  Eliashib,  and  even  to  the  times  of  the  high-  of  great  strength,  and  one  of  the  finest  towiM 

'       '     "  in  Silesia.     Here  is  a  magnificent  palace,  whh 
several  offices  for  the  principality  ;    but   the 

wims.  seat  of  government  is  the  castle  ofihe  adjatmst 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  Ne-  amall  town  of  Ottmachau.     The  inhabitant* 

hnntahDC  thesamelhat  ismentionedinExra,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  linens  and 

(ii.  S.  and  Neh.  vii.  7.)  as  one  that  returned  wine.    This  place  was  taken  by  the  PruNiant 

from  the  Babylonish  captivity  under  Zerubba-  in  1741,  wh^  after  the  peace  in  174E,  built  a 

bel ;  since  from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  to  the  citadel,  to  which  they  gave  the  nanw  of  Pnu- 

nnotielh  of  Artaxerxea  Longjiraanus,  there  sia.  In  1758  it  was  besieged  by  the  Austriani^ 

aie  no  leaa  than  ninety-two  years  intervening  j  but  ineffectually.      In  I8O7  it  surrendered  to 

so  that  Nehemiah  must  at  this  time  have  been  the  French.      It  is  seated  on  a  river  of  tha 

a  very  oU  man,  upon  the  fewest  computaUon  aame  name,4a  mileaS.by  Rof  Bteslau.  Lok. 

aa  hundiad,  cwueqaaiilly  nUerly  incapable  of  17.  SO  £.  Lat  bO.  S4  N. 


NE  I, 

•  NEITHER,  eonfunet.  (naf^n»  Saxm.) 
1.  Not  either.  A  particle  used  in  the  first 
■branch  of  a  negative  sentence,  and  answered 
by  nor:  as,  fight  neither  with  small  nor 
great.  2.  It  is  sometimes  the  second  branch 
of  a  negative  or  prohibition  to  any  sentence; 
as,  ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye 
•touch  it. 

Nei'trbr.  pronoun.    Not  either;  nor  one 
nor  other  {Dry den). 

N£L£US,  a  son  ofNeptune  and  Tyro,  was 
brother  to  Pelias,  with  wnom  he  was  exposed 
by  hii  mother.  They  were,  however,  pre- 
served, and  brought  to  Tyro,  who  had  then 
married  Cretheus,  king  of  lolchos.  After  the 
death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus  seized 
the  kingdom  of  lolchos,  which  belonged  to 
iEson,  the  lawful  son  of  Tyro,  by  the  deceased 
monarch.  After  they  had  reigned  for  some 
time  conjointly,  Pelias  expelled  Neleus  from 
lolchos.  Neleus  came  to  Apbareus,  king  of 
Messenia,  who  treated  him  with  kindness,  and 
utted  him  to  build  a  citv,  which  he  called 
Nelens  married  Chloris,  the  daughter 
.mphion,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and 
twelve  sonSy  who  were  all,  except  Neator, 
killed  by  Hercules,  together  with  their  father. 
Keleos  proiiiised  his  daughter  in  marriage  only 
to  him  who  brought  him  the  bulls  of  Ipniclus. 
Bias  was  the  successful  lover. 

NELLENBURG,  atown  of  Suabia,  capital 
of  ft  landgravate  of  the  same  nume,  with  a 
citadel  on  a  mountain,  22  miles  N.  of  Con- 
stance.   Lon.  9.  5  £.    Lat.'47.  .^7  N. 

NELLORE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin« 
dooatan,  in  the  Carnatic,  near  the  I'ennar,  85. 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Madras.  Loo.  79*  57  E. 
Lat.  14.  26N. 

NELSON  (Robert),  generally  called  the 
pious  Nelson,  was  born  in  London,  1656.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  after- 
wards at  Saddington,  Gloucestershire,  and 
then  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In 
]680  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  began  his  travels  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Halley.  He  visited  Paris,  and  proceeding 
to  Rome,  he  became  acquainted  with  lady 
Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  sir  Kingsmill  Lucy, 
bart.  whom  he  married  on  his  return  to  Enf!^ 
hnd.  This  lady  declared  herself  of  the  catholic 
persuasion  ;  b^  hough  she  wrote  in  favour  of 
tier  principles,  against  what  her  husband  pub- 
lished, their  mutual  affection  was  never  em- 
bittered by  religious  disagreements.  Nelson 
remained  attached  to  his  creed,  and  to  his  so- 
verei^y  and  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to 
William.  He  was  still  reg^arded  by  Tillotson, 
though  they  disagreed  in  political  opinions  ; 
and  Such  was  their  attachment,  that  the  pre- 
late was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  his 
friend,  and  died  in  his  arms.  In  1709  he  re- 
turned to  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Kof^land.  He  was  attacked  by  an  asthma  and 
dropsy  in  the  breast,  of  which  he  died  at  Ken- 
sington, 1715.  This  great,  learned,  and  amia- 
ble man  wrote  variou^t  works,  the  best  known 
urc  his  Companion  for  the  Festivals 
f  the  Church  of  England*  8vo.  a 
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tMefolwoxk,  often  reprinted.  He  wrote  b€w 
sides,  the  Practice  of  True  Devotion,  12roo.— 
Transubstantiation  contrary  to  Scripture,  4to.^ 
The  sreat  Duty  of  frMuenting  tne  Christian 
Sacrifice,  8vo.— The  Lite  of  Bishop  Bull,  8ro. 
A  Letter  to  Clarke  on  his  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity— Address  to  Persons  of  Quality,  &c.— 
The  whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,  in  questioo 
and  answer,  &c. 

Nblsov  (Horatio  Viscount),  an  illustrio 
Ous  English  seaman,  fourth  sun  of  the  rer. 
Edw.  NN^lsnn,  horn  1758  at  Burnham  Thorpe, 
Norfolk.     At  the  age  of  l«,  when  the  nation 
was  threatened  with  war,  about  the  Falkland 
islands,  he  entered  on  board  the  Raisonable  of 
64  guns,  under  his  maternal  uncle  captain 
Suckling.    In  1773  he  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition sent  under  the  command  of  cnptaini 
Phipps  and  Lutwidge  on  a  voyage  of  discnverf 
to  trie  North  pole,  and  on  his  return  he  went  t6 
the  West  Indies  on  board  the  Sea-horse  under 
capuin  Farmer.       In  J  777  he  was  employed 
as  second  of  the  Lowestofie,  of  32  guns,  on 
the  Jamaica  station,  from  which  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  command  of  a  schooner,  and 
thus  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  the  intricata  navigation  of  the  seas 
near  Hispaniola.     In  June  1779  he  was  made 
post  captain,  and  when  an  attack  was  expected 
in  Jamaica  from  D'Estaing,  the  youthful  hero 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  batteries  of 
Port  Roval,  and  the  defence  of  Kinsston  and 
Spanish  Town.  In  the  attack  upon  Fort  Juan, 
in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  his  i)ersevenince  wta  of 
infinite  benefit  to  the  public  service,  aiKi  he 
continued  on  the  American  station  till  the 
peace.  In  1783  he  visited  France,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas  of  28  guns, 
at  the  Leeward  islands,  and  there  inarrfed, 
1787,  Frances  Herbert  Nesbit,  widow  of  Dr. 
Nesbit,  of  Nevis,  and  daughter  of  W.  Herbert, 
£s<r.  senior  judge  of  that  island.    He  relumed 
to  England   1787,    and  retired  to  Burnham 
Thorpe  till  1793,  when  the  war  with  France 
callecf  upon  him  for  the  ctxertion  of  his  great 
talents.     He  obtained  the  Agamemnon,  of  6* 
guns,  and  joined  lord  Hood  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  he  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Tou- 
lon, and  at  the  siege  of  Bastia,  in  which  he 
superintended  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops. 
He  afterwards  encountered  five  French  ships  of 
war,  and  then  supported  the  siege  of  Calvi, 
where  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye.    Hs 
continued  to  distinguish  himself,  particularly 
in  the  enrapements    with    the  French  fleet, 
March  and  July,  1795,  and  in  the  blockade 
of  Genoa.     He  next  removed  from  the  Aga- 
memnon to  the  Captain,  and  soon  after  ob- 
tained a  commodore's  pendant,  and  wa^  em» 
ployed  in  the  blockade  of  Leghorn,  and  the 
takmc  of  Porto  Ferrajo.     On  his  passaee  to 
Gibralur,  in  the  Minena  frigate,  he  fell  in 
with  two  Spanish  frigates,  one  of  which,  of 
40  guns,  he  look,  and  failing  to  join  admiral 
Jervis,  he  was  pursued  by  two  ships  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  a  circumstance  quickly  commu« 
nicated  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  in  a 
few  hours  produciive  of  a  general  action.     Iv 
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tMs  memonble  fight*  in  which  15  English 
•hipe  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27  ships,  and 
Cook  four  three^eckers,  he  behaved  with  his 
usual  ^Uantry.  In  the  Captain,  to  which  he 
had  shifted  hiis  fla^,  he  attacKed  ^e  Santissima 
Trinidada,  of  130  guns,  and  passing  to  the 
St.  Nicholas,  of  80  guns*  and  then  to  the 
San  Joseph,  of  1 12  guns,  he  saw  both  thette 
ships  strike  to  his  superior  valor.  For  this  gal- 
lant conduct  he  was  created  knight  of  the 
fiath*  and  made  rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  inner  squa- 
dron in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  He  was  next 
sent  to  take  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
island  of  Teneriffe ;  but  though  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  place  for  seven  hours*  he  was 
unable  to  reduce  the  citadel.  During  this  des- 
perate attack  he  lost  his  right  hand,  which  was 
shattered  by  a  shot,  but  his  life  was  preserved 

S'  his  son-in-law,  captain  Nesbit^  who,  during 
e  darkness  of  the  night,  missed  him  fxom 
bis  side,  and  returning  found  him  exhausted 
on  the  ground,  and  carried  him  on  his  back  to 
tlie  shore«  where  a  boat  conveyed  him  to  his 
ship.     la  consequence  of  his  wound  he  re* 
ceived  a  pension  of  lOOOI. ;   and  in  the  memo- 
rial whicn  he  presented  to  his  majesty  on  the 
occasion,  he  Jeclared  with  truth,  that  in  the 
services  in  which  he  had  been  employed  he 
had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  upwards  of 
100  times.  He  also  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  London  in  a  gold  box.     He  was  next 
sent  up  the  Mediterranean  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  French  ships,  which  wtre  to  con* 
yey  fionapartc  to  the  invasion  of  £gypt.    Not- 
withstanding his  vigilance,  the  fleet  escaped, 
but  he  pursued  it,  and  after  returning  from  the 
Egyptian  shores  to  Sicily,  almost  in  despair,  he 
again  hastened  to  the  month  of  the  Nile ;  and 
to  the  general  joy  of  his  fleet  perceived  the 
enemy  moored  in  an  advantageous  situation  in 
(he  bay  of  Aboukir.    The  attack  immediately 
besan,  and  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  part  of  his 
&hjps  sailed  between  the  enemy  and  the  land, 
exfjoscd  to  a  double  Are.  The  ^tion  continued 
during  the  night,  and  the  sudden  explosion  of 
the  French  admirars  ship,  the  Orient,  of  120 
guns,  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene.     The 
ri&ine  day  exhibited  to  the  British  seamen  the 
pleasing  sight  of  dismasted    and    submissive 
•hips ;  and  of  the  whole  fleet  only  two  men 
of  war  and  two  frigates  escaped.      The  fame 
of  this  glorious  victory,  which  thus  captured 
or   destroyed    eleven  sail  of    the  line,   was 
received    with    general    exultation.     Europe 
re-echoed  the  praises  of  the  British  hero,  and 
the  emperor  of  Germany  was,  in  consequence, 
pretailed  upon  to  renew  the  war,  by  breaking 
off  the  insidious  conferences  of  Radstadt,  and 
the  Porte  declared  itself  an  open  enemy  against 
the  imprincipled    invaders   of  EgN'pt.      The 
brave  admiral  was  created  a   baron,   by  the 
title  of  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  with  the  grant 
of  a  pension  of  20001.  more  ;  the  sultan  ho- 
noured him  with  an  aigrette,  and  pelisse,  and 
the  king  of  Naples  conferred  on  him  an  estate 
in  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Bronte, 
lib  next  expedition  was  to  break  that  confe- 


deracy which  the  capricious  j^Httct  of  the- 

Seror  of  Russia  had  formed  with  Denmark  and 
weden  against  this  country.  He  enibarked 
as  second  in  command,  under  sir  Hyde  Parker^ 
and  after  passing  through  the  Sound,  in  de« 
fiance  of  the  batteries,  he  volunteered  to  mako 
an  attack  on  Copenhagen,  2d  April,  180 J. 
After  a  most  vigorous  defence,  the  Danes 
saw  their  strong  batteries  silenced,  and  17  of 
their  men  of  war  either  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken. 
A  conference  with  the  crown  prince  succeeded 
this  glorious  victory,^ and  after  peace  was  re- 
stored by  the  heroic  admiral,  between  the  two 
countries,  the  fleet  sailed  to  attack  the  sqoa* 
drons  of  Sweden  and  Russia ;  but  the  sudden 
death  of  the  emperor  Paul  rendered  further 
exertions  unnecessary.  For  these  services  lord 
Nelson  was  created  a  viscount,  and  his  honours 
made  hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the  fe» 
male  line.  In  Aug.  1801,  he  made  an  unsiio* 
cessful  attack  on  Boulogne.  After  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  he  was,  in  1803,  summoned  from 
his  beloved  retreat  at  Merton,  to  take  the  com* 
mandofthe  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Not- 
withstanding his  vigilance,  the  French  escaped 
fVom  Toulon,  and  from  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  after  being  joined  by  the  Cadiz  squadron, 
they  sailed  to  tne  West  Indies,  but  he  pursued 
them  with  rapidity.  Such,  however,  was  the 
terror  of  his  name,  that  they  returned  in  cob* 
Sternation  back  to  Europe.  Thus  baffied  in 
his  attempts  to  overtake  the  enemy,  he  relumed 
to  England  for  the  re-establisnment  df  his 
health,  but  in  a  few  weeks  he  again  took-tht 
command  of  the  fleet  with  very  unlimited 
powers.  On  the  ipth  of  October,  180^» 
Villeneuve,  with  the  French  fleet,  and  Gravina 
with  the  Spanish,  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  oa 
the  21st,  about  noon,  the  English  squadroa 
closed  with  them  off  cape  Trafalgar,  The 
most  precise  orders  had  been  previously  given 
by  the  enlightened  commanaer,  so  that  the 
fleet  was  not  distracted  by  signals  ;  and  shew- 
inc  the  first  example  of  heroism,  the  admiral 
ordered  his  shin,  the  Victory,  to  be  carried 
alon^  side  of  nis  old  friend  the  Santissima 
Trinidada.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was 
dreadful,  and  the  heroic  chief,  unfortunately 
not  covering  the  insignia,  which  he  wore  oa 
his  person,  became  a  marked  object  to  the 
musketeers  in  the  tops  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
A  musket  ball,  from  a  rifleman  of  the  Bucen- 
taur,  struck  him  in  the  left  breast,  and  in 
about  two  hours  after  he  expired  in  the  arms 
of  victory,  rejoicing  in  the  elorious  triumphs 
which  his  death  ensured  to  nis  country.  On 
his  fall  the  chief  command  devolved  on  admi* 
ral  Collingwood,  who  improved  the  advantages- 
already  obtained,and  paid  an  honourable  tribute^ 
to  the  man^  services  of  the  deprted  hero.  Of 
the  33  ships  of  the  combined  fleet,  sixteen, 
were  destroyed,  four  were  carried  to  Gibraltar,, 
six  escaped  into  Cadiz,  mere  wrecks,  and  four, 
which  retired  from  the  action,  were  13  days 
after  captured  by  sir  R.  Strachan*s  squadron. i  • 
The  remains  of  the  liero  of  Trafalgar  were, 
brought  in  his  own  ship  to  the  mouth  of, 
the  Thames,   and  convey^ed  to  Gr^enwiq))^ 
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of  tl 
Ihey  weie  depoiited  in 
with  all  the  pomp  and  solemnily  which  a 
grateful  nation  ciiuld  |ia;  to  e  debited  con- 
queror. Hitbrother,  the  heir  of  hli  honours, 
wai  niied  to  an  eaildom,  and  a  sum  of  money 
wai  voied  by  parliament,  for  ihe  jiurchaie  of 
Ml  ealale  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror.  At  ■  pmreuioiiiil  character,  lord 
Kelson  poiietied  a  itiighty  geniui,  an  ardent 
•piril,  and  a  molute  nnnd  ;  cool,  prompt,  and 
discerning  in  the  midat  of  dangers,  he  routed 
all  his  iiowerfut  enereiea  into  action,  and  the 
itrong  facullie*  of  hii  loul  were  rigilantly 
exerted  in  the  midti  of  the  fury  of  battle,  (o 
make  eveiy  accident  contribute  to  the  (riuniph 
of  hi*  crew,  and  to  the  glory  of  his  country. 
Hit  pretence  was  a  talieman  lo  the  courage  of 
hi*  tailort,  who  fought  umler  him  at  lure  of 
Ticlory,  and  rtgnrded  his  approbation  at  the 
beat  iolace  for  their  fatigue*  and  their  tuffer- 
ing*.  In  hi*  manners  he  was  poliihed  and 
Rentle  ;  he  was  no  itranger  lo  the  mild  chari- 
tie*  of  human  nature,  and  in  hi*  heart  he  felt 
all  the  emotions  of  a  -devout  and  piout  chris- 
tian. Hit  diipatchei  from  Aboukir,  in  which 
he  attributed  his  success  to  Providence,  excited 
•cntimenti  of  retpect  through  the  nation,  and 
it  wai  on  that  memorable  occasion  that  his 
father  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  great  and  good 
aon  !"  (Lemprirrr). 

NELUMBIUM,  in  botany,  a  genu*  of 
the  class  polyandria,  nrder  polygynia.  Calyx 
ibuT  or  hf e- leaved i  pelala  numerous;  nult 
on^^eeded,  crowned  wiUi  the  permanent  style, 
immersed  in  a  truncate  receptacle.  Pout  spe- 
cies ;  three  common  to  North  America,  and 
one,  N.  tpecio*utn,  indigenoas  to  India.  This 
last  species  has  been  usually,  though  errone- 
Oitaly,  regarded  as  a  waler-nly,  and  described 
under  the  specific  nameof  nymphva  nclumbo. 
It*  leaves  are  peltate,  orbicular,  veryentirej 
peduncles  and  petioles  muricate ;  petals  nu- 
merous ;  calyx  often  four-cled ;  flowers  as 
large  as,  or  larger  than  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
of  a  purple  hue.  The  root  is  horizontal,  long, 
creeping,  consisting  of  joints  linked  together, 
orate-oblong,  while,  fleshy,  esculent,  tubnlar 
within.  The  Chinese  have  them  not  only 
served  up  in  summer  with  ice,  but  laid  up  in 
salt  and  vinegar  for  winter,  l^e  seeds  are 
somewhat  of  the  size  and  form  of  an  acorn, 
and  of  a  tasie  more  delicate  than  that  of 
almonds.  The  ponds  in  China  ate  generally 
covered  with  this  plant,  and  exhibit  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  when  it  is  in  flower  j 
■or  are  the  flowers  less  fragrant  than  hand- 
■ome.  In  our  own  country  it  is  best  culti- 
vated in  trough*  or  ctslems  that  have  earth 
■t  their  bottoms,  in  which  situation  it  pro- 
dnces  excellent  flowers.  In  its  native  soil 
this  plant  it  propagated  either  by  roott  or  teedsi 
M  the  common  water-lily  amorkg  ourselves. 

MEM^A,  a  town  of  Aigoli^,  between 
Cleonte  aud  Phitua,  witli  a  wood,  where  Her- 
Qules,  in  the  l6th  yeat  of  his  age,  killed  the 
celebrated  Nemxan  lion,  which  waa  bom  of 
Hu  huDdrtd-hcadcd  TyphoD,  ond  infested  the 
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(rom  i  paitaM  in  this  book,  that  the  ciitula-    6hurc1i|  were  iftew  Christians  i  or  the  hcatlieftt 
tion  of  the  blood  was  known  to  Nemesius ;     newly  converted  to  the  faith, 
which,  however,  was  since  shown   to  be  a        The  word  sigtiiBe^i  a   new  plant ;    being 
misukc   by  Dr.  Friend,  in  his  History  of    formed  of  the  Greek  n*;,  new ;    and  fun,  I 
Physic.  produce;  q.d,  newly-born;  baptism,  whereby 

NEMINE  CONTR  ADICENTE,  *'  none  they  commenced  Neophytes,  being  emblematil 
coQtrudiciing  it  ;*'  a  term  chiefly  used  in  par«    cal  of  new  birth. 

liament  when  any  thing  is  carried  without        The  fathers  never  discovered  the  mysteries  of 
opposition.  their  religion  to  the  Neophytes. 

NEMOTILUS,  in  entomolc^,  a  tribe  in  The  term  Neophyte  is  still  applied  to  the 
the  arnin^ men t  of  Fabrici us  belonging  to  the  converts  which  the  missionaries  frequently 
genus  Muse  A,  which  see.  make    among    the   infidels.     The   Japones^ 

NEMOURS,  a  town  of  France;  in  the  Neophytes,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
Hepartnicnt  of  Seine  and  Marne,  with  an  old  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
ciii\t.  It  is  seated  on  the  Loing,  between  said  to  have  shewn  prodigies  of  courage  and 
iH'o  hilji,  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  town  of  faith,  equal  to  any  Known  in  the  primitive 
Orex,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  10  miles  S.  of  church.  See  Catechumen. 
roiuainbleau,  and  15  S.E.  of  Paris.  JUon.2.  NEOPTOLEMUS,  a  king  of  Epirus,  sou 
37  E.    Lat.  48.  I6N.  of  Achilles  and  Dcidamia,   called  Pyrri us 

X EN,  the  principal  river  of  Northampton-  from  the  yellow  colour  of  hir hair.  He  gave 
shire,  which  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  early  proofs  of  his  valour.  Aftcjr  the  death  of 
Slid  is  niado  navigable  at  Northampton.  It  Achilles,  Calchas  declared 'in  the  assembly  of 
leaves  the  county  at  Peterborough,  and  cross-  the  Greeks,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
iiiz  the  isle  of  Ely,  forms  part  of  the  W.  boun-  without  the  assistance  of  his  son.  Ulysses  and 
(laT)' of  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  Lincoln-  Phoenix  [were  then  commissioned  to  being 
ihire  Wash.  It  likewise  communicates,  by  Pyrrhus  to  the  war,  who  returned  with  them 
ismal  channels,  with  the  G;:cat  Ouse.  M'ith  pleasure,  and  received  the  name  of  Neop* 

NENAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  tolemus,  (new  soldier.)  He  greatly  signalized 
ctMiniy  of  Tipperary,  with  an  ancient  and  himself  during  the  remaining  time  of  the  siege^ 
^•Ton^  castle.  It  is  seated  on  a  branch  of  and  was  the  first  who  entered  the  wooden 
^^^«  Shannon,  \g  miles  NE.  of  Limerick,  horse.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  Gre- 
an(l23K  of  Cashel.  ciari  warriors  in  valour,  and  Ulysses  aiid  Nes- 

^^KNIA.,  or  Naekia,  in  the  ancient  tor  alone  could  claim  a  superiority  over  him  in 
^*'P*i  «  kind  of  funeral  song  sung  to  the  ieloquence,  wisdom,  and  actdress.  His  cruelty, 
DJasicof  flutes  at  the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  however,  was  as  great  as  that  of  his  father. 
Auihon  represent  them  as  sorry  compositions.  Without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
t""^  ^y  ^ured  women-mourners  called'  Proe-  where  Priam  had  taken  refuge,  he  slaughtered 
"C«.  The  first  rise  of  these  Nenia  is  ascribed  him  without  mercy.  He  also  sacrificcd'Asty- 
to  the  physicians.  In  the  heathen  antiquity,  anax  to  his  fury,  and  immolated  Polyxena  oii 
[Jc  goddess  of  tears  and  funerals  was  called  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  When  Troy  was  taken, 
^«"a;  whom  some  suppose  to  have  given  Pyrrh us  had  for  his  share  of  the  captives  Andro- 
^aat  name  to  the  funeral  song,  and  others  mache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus,  the 
to  have  taken  her  name  from  it.  son  of  Priam.     With  these  he  departed   for 

^EOCASTRO,  a  fort  of  Turkey  in  Eu;  Greece,  and  took  a  different  course  from  the 
^^^  in  Romania,  where   the  Turks  always    rest  of  the  Greeks,  as  he  travelled  over  the 

.  P  ^  good  garrison.  It  is  seated  in  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  where  he  had  a  severe 
ttiddle  of  the  strait  of  Constantinople,  12  encounter  with  queen  Harpalyce.  (Vide  Ha  R- 
pcs  from  Constantinople.  Lon.  2g.  4  E.  pa  lyce.)  Theplace  of  his  retirement  after  the 
l-ai.  41.  10  N.  Troian  war  is  not  known  :  he,  however,  lived 

^EOMENIA,  or  Not^MENiA,  a  festival  with  Andromache  after  his  arrival  in  Greece, 
^*^  I  he  ancient  Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  He  had  a  son  by  this  utifortunate  princess  calleq 
*^«ry  lunar  month,  which,  as  the  name  im-  Molossus,  and  two  others,  if  we  rely  on  the 
l^^i  was  obsen*ed  upon  the  day  of  the  new  aliihority  of  Pausanias.  Besides  Andromache 
njoon,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  especially  h^'  married  Hcrmione,  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
Apollo,  who  was  called  Neomenios,  because  laus,  as  also  Lanassa,  the  daugliter  of  Clcro- 
^ne  sun  is  the  fountain  of  lieht;  and  whatever    daeus,  one    of  the  descendants   of  Hercules. 


^  Tn?  '^^y  *hine.  Delphi,  because  Hermione,  who  had  been  be- 

rhc  games  and  public  entertainments   a£  trothed  to  him,  was  given   to  Neoptolemus, 

'"jtsc  festivals  were   made  by   the    rich,    to  The  iilimder  of   the  rich  temple  of  Delphi 

^hose  tables  the  poor  flocked  in  great  num-  was,  it  is  said,  the  object  of  the  journey  of 

"^^'    The  Athenians  at  these  times  offered  Neoptolemus  thither;  and  it  cannot  but  be  ob- 

^leoin  pf3ygj.j  and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  served,   that  he  suffered  the  same  barbarities' 

^their  country  during  the  ensuing  month,  which  he  had  inflict^ed  in  the icmple  of  Mi- 

•^^^AMEj. nerva  upon  the  aged  Priam  and  his  wretched 

^hOPHYTES,  N«w>«T«»,  in  the  prim  ill  vc  family.    From  ihis'circumstartte^  arose  the 
^OL.  VIII.        -^      '            *-  C  C 
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'  oT  Neoptoleioic  revenge,  when  i  per-  S.  cout  of  Norrolk  IsUnd.    It  conuiit  «■• 

1  tuffcred   the  same  aava^   trealmeut  tircly  of  one  mnisorsind,  held  togcthtiliy  ihi 

olheii  had  received  from  his  hand.  lurcuunding  cliffs,  which  are  a  border  of  hard 

PTS  (St.},,!  lowu  in  Huntin^donihire,  rocks.    The  Eurracewa&cnveKil  with  akinilol 

markrt  oil  Thunday.     It  id  w«ll  built,  coaisc  grass,   and   ufiwacd  of  300  Goe  pinei 

iiidsoiiiechurch.wilha  fine  ilernle,  and  were  gr.iwing  on  it. 

icrablc  trade  in  coal.   It  is  ?eale<I  on  the  Nt.'[>ENTHE.  i.  (m  and  t^^.)    A  dn^ 


(■.  of  Cainbrklgr,  and  iC  N.N.W.  of        NEPENTHIiS,  in  boi:.i,y,  a  |eniiioflh. 

1.     Lnn.  0.  3G  W.     Lat.  52.  7  N,  claudioeda,  onlerinonadcbhb.    Calyx fbui- 

>rE'RIC.ii.  (Krolmciu,  Latin.)  Mo-  |)arted,  corollas.   Male:  nUmentonc ;  nith 

novel;  late  {Griio.)  many  anthers  united  into  a  uelutt  hud.    Ve- 

'.  I.  Itteptia,    Latin.)  An  herb.     See  male:    siyleless;  «iig:na   peltate,  rour-lobcdj 

TA.  capsule  lour-celled,  seeds  numecuus,  coaled. 

'A.  Water-warpion.  Tnioology,a  cenu*  One  species,  a  naiiveof  Ceylon  ;  withifon. 

cla*t  inaecta,  order  heniipteru.     Snout  gous  stalk ;    leavea  sessile,  oblong,  glaliioiis, 

ij  i  antennas  short ;  wings   tour,   fold'  ending  in  a  tendril,  10  which  hinna  longcy- 

Mwise,  coriaceous  on  ihu  upper  part;  lindrical,   hollow  receptacle,  jicldiiiga  iMKt 

n  cheliform;   the  other  four  ambula^  limpid  litjuor,  and  which  answers  the  puijn^ 

Fourteen  species,  which  may  be  thus  of  the  •contractile  powera  in  the  Icaiesoiiht 

ded:  dro^cra;  and,  like  those,  open  and  contract  u|nn 

iDtennu  palmate  >  lipleu.  the  absence  or  presence  uf  certain  atiiuul'u 
Antenna*   palmate;    lip    very    short ;         NHI'ER.     See  Nafikb.. 
idely emirginate i  (wmpcising  the  tribe         NKPliTfA.     Nep.     Catmint.   Inbotan^i' 

natra  of  Fabricitu.  genus  of  the  class  didynamin,  order  gym  na'per. 

Lip  projecting,   rounded  ;    compiiiing  inia.     Corol  with  the  middle  seiment  of  ihc 

c  naucorii  of  Fabriciua,  lower  lip  crenaie ;  the  orifice  wiin  a  reflecit^ 
te  are  all  water  Jnaecis ;  two  of  them,  N. 
I  and  N.  linearis,  are  common  to  our 
luntr^.     The  eggs  are  also  deposited  in         N.  ca  I  aria,  common  catmint,  is  the  onl;sp«- 

of  an   oblong  shape,   and   generally  cln   indigenous    to  our   own   cDunlTj,   aud 

nd  concealed  in  the  stalk  of  a  bull-rush,  is  found  wild  in  our  hedges,  wKh   a  pcrcn- 

thcy  arrive  at  their  full  size,  and  are  nial  Toot,  from  which  uprise  many  branching 

orphoied  into  complete  insects,  they  are  stalks  inn  feet  high,  upright,  pubescent:  leases 

mesan  inchiu  length, and  nearly  half  aa  velvet-soft,   wrinkled,  ash-coloured  or  hnary, 

The  antennas  appear  in  the  usual  place  pariicularlv  nnderneath  ;   spikes  eompusnl  o( 

fore  legs  J  ihpy  are  armed  with  a  forceps,  Interrupieo    whorls,    terminating   ibe   itcoi; 

lapleil  to  ilic  rapaciouspurpo»es  to  which  procfciling  in  branches  from  the  axjlsof  ibe 

e  applied.     The  nepas  are  ofall  animals  leave* ;  flowers  sobaessile,  and  teparaied  at  ibe 

)st  tyrannical ;  they  destroy,  like  wnlvc*  base  by  a  sinnll  lanceolate  braete;  calyx  daway, 

sheep,  twenty  times  as  many  astlieir  with  grten  rib* ;  corol  white,  with  a  tinge  of 

r  reiiuires.     If  one  of  them  be  placed  in  red,  and  spotted  with  purple;  *c«iit  ofll)e'n> 

n  of  water  with  thirty  or  forty  wormsof  tire  plant  between  that  of  mint  and  peiiay* 

cllula,  each  as  laiec  as  itself,  it  will  de-  rojaf.     Cats   are  fond  of  it ;  whence  its  t^ 

hem  all  in  a  very  short  space,  getting  on  cine  naiOL-:  tin>e  of  flowering  fiom  Jul;  to 

Mcks,  and  piercing  them  through  the  September 


IS  rostrum.  All  the  species  of  nepeta  are  perenniit 

*e  animals,  ihoueh  thev  live  upon  the     plants,   readily  propagated    by   seeds,  whicli 
by  day,  are  capahleof  taking  long  flights     maybe  sown  eiihcr  in  spring  oi 


..e  pool  to  another  in  qucat  of  food:  this  a  piior  dry  soil;  or,  if  they  areperminediouH. 

.re  probably  ol^n   obliged   to  attempt  tlie  plants  will  come  up  without  any  furdict 

he  fierceiiesa  of  their  manners,  hy  which  trouble,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  ate  lo« 

sects  iti  their  vicinity  must  be  soon  de-  close,  and  to  keep  them  clean  fro3i  weedi. 
I.     Though  so  formidable  to  other  crea-        NE'PHIXA.  (from  irftf,  a  cloud.)  In  me- 

ihey  are  nevertheless  haunted  by  a  Ijiilt  diciiH'.aclondlike  '"'" 

lus,  which  probably  repays  the  injuries        NliPIlKLlUA] 

the  waut-worpioa  ao  frequently  com-  class  moonecia,  or 

pon  others.  toothed,  coroliess  i 

cinereoos  water-tcoriiioa   Is  the  ranat  Feni. :  calyx  four' 

an   insect   of  the  tribe;    the    head    is  with  two  styles  to 

and  as  it  were  sunk  in  a  slope  of  the  one-teeded.  Ones 

i  the  elytra  are  broad,  ciss  each  other,         Nli'PHEW.  *. 

iver  alniost  the  whole  abdomen:  in  the  I-  Tliesonofabi 

t  the  extremity  is  furnished   with  two  Tlie  grandson  :  oi 

lices,  equal  to  ihree-fourthsof  it*  length,  scendant,  however 
it.Hisi.  PI.CLXIH.  NEPHRALC 

>EAN  ISLAND,  in  island  of  the  S.  from  nfi'r,  the  kit 

Ocean,  opposiu  Poit  Hniiterf  on  the  in  tb«  kidney. 
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't^EPHRmCS,  (nfplrriiiea,  jiffin^,  tmm  &4  not  M«in  tquiTatent  to  the  empire  of 

tify^,  the  kiftneyO      Medicinn  ate  lO  termed  veil  ind  earth,  which  Jupilet  had  clij 

thai  ire  employed  in  the  cure  of  diwaiet  of  the  tKerefore  he  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  ^ 

kidneys.  cuQapiracj  waj  discovered,  and  Jupiter' 

NspRKiTic  WOOD.    See  Lignum  ki-  demned  Neptune  to  build  the  walli  of' 

FBRiTicUM.  [VideLAOUsboH.]  Areconciliationwaa 

NEPHlllTE,    ID    mineialogy,  jade,   ge-  after  made,  and  Neptune  wai  re-instituli 

melner  nephiii  of  Werner.  Aipeciea  ofSkii-  all  hia  righta  and  privilef^et.    Neptunedli] 

rcKTis'us,  whichiee.  with  Mini:iva the  riehtofgliinKa  namei 

NEPflKITlS.    {ntphrilii,     ,^,li{,    from  capitaiofCectopia,  buthe waldefealed.  [ 

•4,-g:,  a  tidiiey.)     Infliiumation  of  the  tid-  Minerva.]    Neptune,  a*  being  god  b 

ncy-     1 1  i*  a  geiiui  of  disesae  in  the  clait  pj-  tea,  waa  entitled  to  more  power  ttiaa  a: 

rrxia,  and  order  phlrgniasif  of  CulUn ;  known  the  other  gods,  except  Jupiter^     Ndt  oal; 

by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  iddneyi,  ocean,  riVera,  and  fonntaina  yittt  biibjecti 

and  shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  ;  him,  but  he  also  could  cause  earthquati 

drawing  up  of  the  teaticles ;  numbneu  of  the  his  plelsuie,  and  raise  iaiands  with  a  bit 

thigh i    vomiting;    uribe   high-coloured,  and  his  irldent.      The  worship  of  Neptune 

fre^jueatly  discharged  ;   costiveness   and  colic  established  in  almost  every  part  of  the  e 

puns.     i>Iephritis  is  aymptomatie  of  calculus.  The  Greeks  aud  the  R|Omana  were  alio  ati 

goul,  &c.  ed  to  his   worship,  and  they  celebrated 

NEPHROTOAfY.     (.jupkrotimia,    nff"-  IsihmiangaoiesandConsualia  with  thegn 

ixii,  from  tif.-tt,  a  kidney,   and  <Tif<»,  to  cut.)  aoleninity.      He  was  generally  reareaenie 

The  operation  of  extracting  a  stout  from  the  ting  in  u  chariot  ma<le  of  a  shell,  and  d 

kidney-  |by  sea  horses  or  dolphins.     Sometimes 

NLPFIKOS.   (Mf^ii(.)     The  kidney.  drawn  by  wingeil  hones,  attd  holds  his  tr 

N  EPI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pa-  in  hia  hand,  and  atauds  up  as  his  chariot 

trimonyof  St.  Peter,  wiih  a  bishop's  tee,  sealed  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.     Hoiner  repre 

on  the  Trigtia,  SO  miles  N.  of  Rooie.     Lon.  him  as  iisuing  from  the  aCa,  and  in  three 

II.  34  K.     Lat.  4^.  14N.  cosiing  the  whole  horlion.     The  ancienl 

NEPOS  CCoruelJiis),  B  celebhted  historian  ntrally  tscrificed  B  bull  aiid  a  horae  on  hi 

in  the  reign  of  Augustus.     He   was   born  at  tart.    The  amours  of  Neptune  are  nuroe 

Hostilia,  and  shared  the  favours  and  enjoyed  He  obtained,   by  meana  of  a  dolphin,  tl 

the  patronage  of  the  emperor.     He  wa4  the  vour*  of  Amphitrite,  who  had  made  a  it 

iniimate   friend   of   Cicero   and   of  Atlicus,  perpetual  celibacy,   and  he  placed  a mun 

The  language  of  Corneliui  has  always  been  constellations  the  lish,  which  had  persuade 

admired,  and  he  is  entitled  to  many  commend-  goddets  to  become  his  wife.    Neptune  bei 

ations  for  the  delicacy  of  his  expresaions,  the  a  horse  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Ceres.   [ 

elegance  of  his  ityle,  and  the  clearness  and  AttiON.I  To  dcceivfc  Theophane  he  chi 

preciuoo  of  his  narration^.  himself  Into  k   ram.     [Vide  Theopha 

Ail  that  we  have  left  ofhisal  present  is.  The  He  assumed  the  form  oT  the  river  Enipc 

Lives   of  the   illustrious   Greek   and    Roman  Kiin  the  confidenceof  Tyfo,  by  whom  n 

Captains  i  which  were  a  Ions  time  ascribed  to  Pelias  and  Neleus.     He  was  also  father  ol 

£miliua  Probus,  who  publJihcd  them,  as  it  is  lyphenms  by  Thoossa,  and  of  many  Other 

Bid,  under  his  own  name,  to  intinuule  him-  lirEn  by  diflerent  mistresses.     The  word 

■tif  thereby  into  the  favour  of  the  em|>jror  tunui  is  often  used  metaphorically  by  the 

Theodoaini ;  but,  in  the  course  of  tlQie,  the  to  signify  sea-water, 
ftand   hks  been   discovered,   although   seteral        The   nislury  of  Japhet   agree*  very  I 

turned  persons  have  confounded  the  two  au-  with  what  the  fable  relates  concerning 

thon.      Tliis  piece  has  been   translated   into  tune:  Japhet's  share,  according  to  Scri]: 

French  by  the  Sieur  de  Claveret,  with  a  dedi-  was  Europe,  with  sU  the  islea  of  the  sea, 

eaitnn  to  the  duke  of  Longucvllle,  in  1 6(i3  ;  the  iieninsulas  whereof  it  consists ;  £iih 

and  agajo  by  M.  le  Gras,  then  of  the  consre-  rus  the  liialorlen,  aa  interpreted  by  £n 

laiion  of  the  oratory  at  Paris  17eg,  12mo.  We  anit  related  by  I.Bctaniiu9,  bears  the  saui 

n^Tc  an  excellent  translation  Of  it  in  English,  timony  concerning  Neptune,  that  the  sea 

by  several  hands  at  Oxford,  which   has  gone  the  island)  fell  to  bis  lot:  Nrpluno  mar 

liiroujh   sarverat  editions.      Cornelius   Nepos  omnia  cum  insulit  obrenrnml.    Ptuiarcli 

wasth'efirstclatsic  published  in  IheRussianem-  the  Egyptians  called  the  promontories  an 

pirc.   It  was  done  at  Mc'row  in  the  year  1762.  utmost  parts  of  the  eattli  Nephthyn,  v 

NEPOTISM,  r.  (nfpofiime,  French,)  Fond-  term  baa  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  resemb 

ne«  for  nephews  (Addilan).  to  that  of  Neptune.     As  for  Neptune's 

NEPTDNE,  Neptubus,  a  heathen  god,  name,  (-ailed  ly  the  Greeks  ,«.i»n,  Boet 

atm  of  Salnrn  andOp),  and  hrolher  to  Jujjiier,  iliinksit  is  derived  ffom  the  Punic  word) 

Ptuto,  and  Juno.    He  was  devoured  by  his  fa-  Herodotus  says  alsn,  there  were  none  bi 

tSer  the  day  of  hit  birth,  and  again  restored  to  Libyans  that  eave  Nentune  the  name  of 

life  by  meana  of  Metis,  who  gave  Saturn   n  don  ;  io  Posidon  will  be  the   same  nai 

certain  portion.      Neptune  shared    with   his  Neptune.      Lactantius  does    not   doub 

bToihen  the  empire  of  Saturn,  and  received  that NeptuDcwuHipeiiiitendantgeneTst 

••  hit  poitioii  the  kinedom  of  the  Ha.    1'hii  teas. 
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«  ^1-natioos  had  also  a  Neptune  of  tbeic  own, 
and  all  these  Neptunes  had,  in  like  manner, 
abmething  that  was  very  manifestly  like  and 
unlike  to  one  another :  Dioclorus  Siculus 
speaks  of  an  altar  in  Arabia  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune,  standing  upon  the  sea-side.  Sanchunia- 
tpon  says,  that  Usous  was  the  first  who  hol- 
lowed the  body  of  a  tree,  and  in  Phoenicia 
4urst  adventure  to  trust  himself  with  the 
ij^aves  of  the  sea.  The  Neptune  of  the  Phoe- 
])icians  is  ancienter  than  him  of  the  Greeks 
apd  Latins,  as  they  were  navigators  before  the 
others ;  and  him  they  pnde  to  be  the  son  of 
Pontus :  the  Egyptians  had  also  their  Nep- 
tune.   

NEPTUNEANS,  those  geologisU  who 
i^opt  the  opinion  that  the  present  appearances, 
stratafication,  of  the  terrestrial  surface  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  water. 

NERaC,  a  town  of  France)  in  the  depart- 
ment of  I/>t  and  Garpnne,  div  ided  by  the  river 
Baise  into  great  and  liitleNerac  In  the  feudal 
times  this  was  the  residence  aiid  capital  of  the 
lords  of  Albret.  Their  Ftupendpus  castle  i^ 
now  in  ruins;  but,  before  the  aUoIition  of 
rpyalty,  nn  true  Frenchinan  could  visit  it  with- 
out sentiments,  of  veneration ;  for  here  their 
once  favourite  Henry  IV.  spent  part  df  his 
you^h.  Nerac  is  20'  miles  S.W.  of  Agen, 
and  380  S.  by  W.  of  Paris.  Lon.  0.  13  E. 
Lat.  44.  S  N. 

NERBUDDA,  a  river  of  India,  which 
issues  from  a  lake  on  the  southern  confines  of 
^e  province  of  Allahabad,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Hindustan  Proper  and  the  Deccan, 
^nd  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay^  below 
J^roach. 

NEREIDS,  nymphs. of  the  sea,  daughter! 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  were  fifty,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  number  of  the  mytholo^sts, 
and  were  implored  as  the  rest  of  the  deities. 
They  had  altars  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  the  sea, 
where  milk,  oil,  honey,  and  often  flesh  of  goats, 
were  oflered  up.  Their  duty  was  to  attend 
upon  the  more  powerful  deities  of  the  sea,  and 
to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  Neptune.  They 
1^  represented  as  young  and  handsome  virgins, 
sitting  on  dolphins,  and  holding  Neptune*s 
trident  in  their.hand,  or  sometimes  garlands  of 
flowers.     {Ovid,  Uesiod,  Homer ^  &c.) 

NEREIUS,  a  name  given  to  Achilles,  as 
ton  of  Thetis,  who  was  one  of  the  Nereids. 

NEREIS.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
▼ermes,  order  moilusca.  Bodyoblong,  creeping 
with  numerous  lateral  peduncles  or  feet  on  each 
side ;  feelers  sini]}le,  rarely  feelerless  ;  eyes  two, 
or  four ;  rarely  eyeless.  Twenty-nine  species, 
thus  subdivided : 
.  A.  Mouth  furnished  with  a  claw  or  forceps. 

B.  Mouth  furnished  with  a  proboscis. 

C.  Mouth  furnished  with  a  tube. 

.  Exceoting  four  or  Ave,  these  all  inhabit  the 
North  oeas ;  three  or  four  are  found  on  our 
own  coasts.  We  shall  select  an  example  or 
two. 

1.  N.  noctiluca.     Body  blue-^ppeen,  with 

ty— *♦"-''"  'egments  j   hardly   visible  to  the 

nesa  are  found  in  the  British  and 
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in  most  other  seas,  tud  are  the  sniomls  which 
frequently  illuminate  the  water,  making  it  ap- 
pear as  if  on  fire :  they  are  extremely  ininulc, 
pellucid  and  highly  unosphoreous,  giring  an 
uncommonly  lucid  splendour  to  the  waves  in  an 
evening  ;  by  their  great  numbers  and  minute- 
ness they  easily  elude  observation,  but  may  be 
detected  by  passing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
water  througii  bloiting-uapcr. 

2.  N.  petagica.  Body  above  convex,  pe- 
duncles cirrate  and  virarty :  back  with  a  scarlet 
line  down  the  middle.  Inhabits  the  liritish 
and  other  European  seas,  among  the  roots  of 
ulvae,  under  stones,  and  in  empty  shells;  about 
seven  inches  long,  and  has  a  flexuous  kind  of 
motion. 

3.  N.flamelltgfra.  Body  flattish,  and  taper- 
ing both  ways ;  proboscis  stellate  with  four- 
flcbh  colour  spines;  peduncles  compressrd,  and 
furnished  with  a  semilunar  scale  above,  aud 
a  large  semi-cordate  one  Iteneaih;  eyes  two, 
black  ;  dark  line  down  the  belly ;  tail  bifid.  In- 
habits the  Indiaii,Mediterranean,  and  Northern 
seas,  among;  aquatic  plants,  and  is  nearly  two 
feetlone^    See  Nat.  HisU  PI.  CXLI. 

NEHEU  S,  a  heathen  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Terra.  He  married  Doris,  by 
whom  he  had  6fty  daughters  called  the  Ne- 
reids, (See  NEREins.)  P^Jereus  was  genemliy 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing 
beard,  and  hair  of  an  azure  colour.  The  chief 
plaoe  of  his  residence  was  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  hb  daughters, 
who  often  danced  in  chorussus  round  him. 
He  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  informed 
those  that  consulted  hiiir  of  the  diflerent 
fates  that  attended  them.  The  word  Nereus 
16  ofVen  taken  for  the  sea  itself.  Nereus  is 
sometimes  called  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
gods. 

NERI  (Philip  4e),  an  historian,  bom  at  Flo- 
rence,  1 485.  He  was  one  of  the  48  magistrates 
called  senators,  and  after  a  life  devoted  to  public 
services,  he  died  at  Florence,  1556.  His  ni^rf 
of  Florentine  aflairs  from  1214  to  1537  ap- 
peared 1728  in  folio. 

Nkri  (St.  Philip  de),  of  Florence,  founded 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory  in  Italy,  whose 
duties  were  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  to  attend  the  sick,  and  to  relieve  strangers 
and  distressed  pilgrims.  He  died  1595,  aged 
80. 

Neri  (Pompeio),  a  Florentine,  law  pro- 
fessor at  Pisa,  distinguished  in  the  affairs  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine. 
He  founded  the  botanical  academy  of  Florence, 
and  died  there,  1776,  aged  6^,  lie  was  author 
of  Observations  on  tho  Tuscan  Nobilityi  on 
the  Imports  of  Milan^  on  the  L^;al  Value  of 
Coin,  arc. 

NERICIA,  a  province  of  Sweden  Proper; 
bounded  on  the  N.  bv  Westmania,  on  the  £•, 
by  Stidermania,  on  tne  S*  by  E.  Gothland, 
and  on  the  W.  by  W.  Gothland.  Orebo  is 
the  capiul,  and  the  only  considerable  place 
in  it. 

NERITA,Nerjte.  Inaoology^ageousof 
tha  das^  Ycnn^^^  order  ttstacea.    Animal  ^ 
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limut:ihellumvatve,9piral,cibbou)jflatti9hat  but  withuQt  scent;  perianth  green ;  tnbei 

baitom;  aperture  i£ini-orbicijlar,  OTsemilunar ;  corol    greeniah-""           •---'-- 

pillif'lip  ttansvcrarly  inincatc,  flattish.  Seven-  A  iialiTC  of  the 

iv-iix  jpecica,   scattered  through  Lhe  waters  of  of  the  summer. 

tile  globe;  seven,  but  of  no  note,  common  Co  All  thi 

the  TOists  i.r  our  own  country.     They  may  be  cuttings,. 

thus  subdivided.  and  biily  requires  to  be   protected  in   i 

A.  Uinbilicate;  comprising  twenty-five  ape-'  winters  j  the  others  demand  the  assistan 
eiei.  the   gree'n-hoose  Or  '  hot-house,   exceptlr 

B.  Imperforate;    with   the  lipg   toothless i  the  heieht ofsummer. 

comprising  eleven  species.  NERIUS,    an   usurer  in   Nero's  agi 

C.  IiiipeTforate;  with  the  lips  toothed;  cont-  eager  to  act  money,  that  he  married  as  ofi 
prisins  forty  spixies.  he  could,  and  as  soon  destroyed  his  wiv 

The  shells  are  generally  minute,  seldom  eX'  poison  to  possess  himielf  of  their  est 
ewding  the  size  of  a  pea;  usually  polished ;  '  iPers.) 

oCttn  banded ;  (he  colours  varying  in  the  dlf-  NERO  [CUodius  Domitiui  CEEsar),  a 

fereul  species.  braied  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caiua  Don 

NERITO^,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Ahenobarbut  and  Agrtppina,  the  da  ugh 

luiaca,   as  also  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian  Germanicus.     He  was  adopted  by  the  em 

sei,  according  to  Mela.     The  word  Nerilos  is  Claudius,  A.  D.  50,  and  four  fears  afti 

often  applied  to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca,  succeededtohimon thethrone.  Theb^ir 

and  Ulysses,  the  king  of  it,  is  called  Ncritus  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  acts  of  the  gri 

duK.  and  his  ship  Nentia  navis.  kindness,   aRahility,   and   popularity.      I 

NEKIU.M.     Rose-bay.   Oleander.    In  bo-  once  desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  i 

tany,  a  geuns  of  the  clan  pentandria,  order  factors  that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclai 

monogyaia.      Corol  twisieil,  the  lube  termi'  "  1  wish  to  heaven  1  could  not  write."    1 

oiled  by  a  laeerated  down;  follicles  two,  erect;  virtues  were  soon  diKOvercd  to  be  artificial 

seeds  crowned  with  down.     Nine  species,  all  Nrro displnved  the  propensities  of  his  na 

natives  of  India  or  Arabia.    The  following  are  Hcdeliverecl  himself  from  tht  sway  of  hit 

thoie  chiefly  cultivated.  ther,  and  at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassin 

1.    N.  oleander.      Common   rose-bay,    or  This  uonatural  act  ofbarbarity  was,  how 

oleander :  rising  with  stalks  eight  or  ten  feet  applauded  by  the  senate,  and  the  people  s 

high;  branches  in  triplets,  round  the  princi-  lied  their  approbation.     Manyofhiacou 

parstilk,  with  smooth  bark,  purplish  in  ptaott  shared  the  unhappy  fate  of  Agrtppina,  and 

with  red  flowets,  while  in  those  with  light  sacrifieed  to  his  fuij  or  caprice  all  inch  a 

green   ftowers;    leaves   in    triplets   round   the  stTucled  his  pleasuM,  or  diverted  his  inc 

stalks  upon  petioles,  dark-green,  rijpd,  acute  ;  tion.     He  also  turned  actor,  and  pubticl 

Sowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  la^  loose  peared  on  the  Roman  stage  In  the  meanest 

bunches,  purple,  crimson,  or  dirty  white.     A  nicters.    The  celebrity  of  the  Olympian  g 

native  of  the  Lerant ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  attracted  his  notice.     Me  passed  into  Gr 

August.  and  was  defeated  in  wrcstUng,  but  the  (la 

In  warm,  dry  summers  this  plant  appears  to  of  the  spectators  adiudgcd  him  the  victory 

great  adnatafe,  the  flowers  opening  in  con-  Nero  relumed  to  Rome,  attended  by  a  bai 

siderable  abundance ;  but  in  cold,  moist  seasons  musicians,  actors,  and  stage  dancers  from  i 

the  flowers  require  a  green  or  hot-house  to  part  of  the  empire.     Iliese  amusements  o 

bring  them  to  pcifection.     It  admits  of  many  emperor  were  indeed  innocent;  his  char 

varieties.  was  injured,  and  not  the  lives  of  the  pe 

C.    N.    odomm.     Sweet-sOented    rose-bay.  But  his  conduct  soon  became  more  abomin 

LT  oleander.     Stalks  shrubby,  six  or  seven  feet  he  was  publicly  married  to  one  of  his  euni 

bi'h,   covered    with   a   brown    bark ;    leaves  and  soon  after  celebrated  his  nupiiaU  with 

njid,  lanceolate,  opposite,  lernaie,  oraltemate:  of  his  meanest  catamites.     But  nowhiscr 

fi.>wers   as   in  species  I,  of  a   pale  red,   and  was  more  fully  diiplayed  ;  he  sacrificed  t 

oiujky  scent.     Indigenous  to   India;  flowers  wantonness  his  wile  Ociavia  Poppsa,  am 

from  June  to  August.  celebrated  writere  Seneca,  Lucaii,  Peito: 

3.  N.  antidyscntericum.  0(al-leaved  rose-  kc.  The  christians  also  did  not  escape  his 
bay.  Bntoched  cross-armed ;  leaves  ovale,  barity.  Wishinglo  renew  the  dismal  scei 
p^iated,  petioleit,  opposite,  (lAt,  entire;  flowers  Troy,  he  caused  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  ir 
herbaceous  or  greenish- while,  in  short  sub-  ferent  places.  The  conflagration  became 
terminating  racemes.  The  wood  i<:  said  to  he  universal,  and  daring  nine  snccesiire  day 
aspecihe  in  dysenteries  (whence  its  specific  fire  was  unextinguished.  All  was  desola 
tiiine),  and  is  denominated  in  the  dispenss-  and  Nero  was  the  only  one  who  enjoyet 
lories  cortex  profluvil,  cortex  conessi,  and  co-  general  consternation.  He  placed  himsel 
ilago  pala.     See  Conessi  cortex.  the  lop  of  a  high  tower,  and  he  tana  oi 

4.  N.  coronarium.  R road -lea^-ed  rose-bay.  lyrelhedestruclion  ofTroy.  Theconlmui 
An  elegant,  branched  shrub,  four  feet  high,  of  cruelty,  debauchery,  and  extravagane 
mitky,  with  an  ash-coioured  baik;  leaves  el-  last  roused  the  lesentment  of  the  pe 
liptie,  peduncles  in  pairs;  iwu-tlowereil  from  Many  conspiraciei  were  formed  against  I 
ihefivkof  thebranehet;  the  Howers  liaudiomc,  but  were  gene  rail  ji  discovered.  ThamtMt 
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ttfoys  conspiracy  was  that  of  ^iso,  from  w^leh  wai  the  object  of  hb  choice,  wbidi 

ne  was  deliverea  by  the  confession  of  ^  slave.  iirme4  by  the  approbation  of  the  people.    He 

The  conspiracy  of  Galba  proved  morp  success-  died  on  the  2Jin  of  July.  A.D.  98,  to  hisTSd 

ful  f  the  conspirator,  when  informed  that  his  year,  and  his  ipcpessor  showed  e%ery  mirk  o( 

pipt  was  known  tp  Nero,  declared  himself  em-  respect  for  hb  mept  and  for  his  chiiactcr, 

peror.  The  unpopularity  of  Nero  favoured  his  Nerva  was  the  first  Kpnian  emperor  who  wai 

cause;  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman  of  foreign  extraction,  his  father  being  a  oaUTe 

(empire,  and  the  senate  condemned  Nero  to  be  of  Crete.  {Plin.  Diod.) — ^This  name  was  abo 

dragged  naked  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  common  to  two  consuls  under  the  emperoii 

and  whipped  to  death,  and  afterwards  to  be  Tiberius  and  Vespasian. 

t|irown  from  the  Ti^rpeian  rock.    Nero,  by  a  N£RVE.    (nervut^    ffvf«vO     Formerly  it 

voluntary  death,  prevented  the  execution  of  m^ant  a  sinew.    Thb  accoants  for  the  0^ 

the  sentence.    He  killed  himself,  A.D.  68,  in  posite  meaiiings  of  the  word  nervous;  whicii 

the  32d  year  of  his  aee,  after  a  reign  of  13  years  sometimes  implies  strong,  sinewy ;  axid  aome* 

and  ei^ht  months.    Rome  was  filled  with  ac*  times  weak  and  irritable.      Nerves  are  kHi{ 

clamations  at  the  intelligence,  and  the  citizens,  white  medullary  cordi  that  serve  for  MDniio&. 

more  strongly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore  caps.  They  originate  from  the  brain  and  spinal  odv* 

such  as  were  generally  used  by  slaves,  who  had  row ;  hence  they  are  distinguished  into  ceie. 

r^eived  their  freedom.     It  is  ;iece8sary  to  ob-  bral  and  spinal  ner\'es,and  are  dislributed  upco 

serve,  that  the  name  of  Nero  is  even  now  used  the  organs  of  sense,  the  viscera,  vessels,  lau- 

emphatically  to  express  a  barbarous  and  (in*  cles,  and  every  part  that  is  endowed  with  sen- 

ftcfling  oppressor:  '  sibility.    The  cerebral  nerves  are  the  olfsctory, 

;  N  ERO  (Claudius),  aRomanj^eneral,  sent  into  optic,  motores  oculorum,  patheiici,ortrochlcs- 

Spain  to  succeed  the  two  Scipios.  He  suffered  tores,  tri^imini,  or  divisi,  abducent,  auditorr, 

bimself  to  l)e  'imposed  upon  by  Asdrubal,  and  or  acoustic,  par  vagum,  aod  lingual.    Hcister 

was  soon  after  succeeded  by  young  Scipio.  He  has  drawn  up  the  uses  of  these  nerves  ia  tbe 

was  afterwards  made  a  consul,  and  intercepted  two  following  verses : 

Asdrubal,  who  was  passine  from  Spain  into  ^.^    .                           .                        ^  ,•  ^ 

lUl,  wiUi  a  large  KiuLcement  for  hSs  brother  Offactens.  cemtn,,  oeulaque  movent,  falim. 

Aonibal.     An  encasement  was  fousht  near  ^    ,    ^^^' 1  j                j-                         ^. 

the  river  Metaurus,  in  which  i6,000  of  the  ^«''«'»V   abduc^m,   audtensque,    vagansfie, 

Carthaginians  were  left  dead  in  the  field  of  loguensque. 

battle,  and  great  numbers  taken  prisoners,  207  The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  nair,  aod  ire 

B.C.    Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  divided  into  eight  pair  of  cervicaJ,  twelve  piic 

was  also  killed,  and  his  head  cutoff  and  thrown  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar,  and  five  of  u- 

into  his  brother's  camp  by  the  conquerors.—  cral  nerves.    In  the  course  of  the  nerves  there 

The  Claudian  family  assumed  the  surname  of  are  a  number  of  knots;  these  are  called  gsogli- 

Nero,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sabines,  ons;  they  are  commonly  of  an  oblong  sbs|», 

signifies  strong  and  warlixe.  and  of  a  sreyish  colour,  somewhat  inclined  to 

Nero,  an  island  ii^  the  £ast  Indies,  the  se-  red,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  their  beioi^ 

cond  of  the  Banda  islands.  extremely  vascular.    Some  writers  hare  coatt' 

N£RT£RIA,inbotany,agenu8ofthec1ass  dered  these  little  ganglions  as  so  onany  lifiie 

tetrandria,  order  digynia.    Calyxless;    corol  brains.      Lancbi  fancied  he  had  disosicR^ 

funnel-form,  four-cleft,  superior;  berry  two-  muscularfibresin  them,  but  they  ccrtainJjaR 

fselled;  seeds  soliury.    One  species  only;  a  not  of  an  irriuble  nature.    A  late  writer  (Dr. 

new  Grenada  plant,  with  herbaceous  stems,  Johnson)  imagifies  they  are  intended  to  <^ 

leaves  opposite,  heart  orbicular,  entire;  flowers  prive  us  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  certiia 

amall,  sessile,  solitary,  terminal,  pale.  prts,  as  (he  heart,  for  insUnce ;  bot  if  thii 

NERVA  COCCEIUS,  a  Roman  emperor  nypothesis  were  well  founded,  they  should  ht 

afler  the  death  of  Domitian,  A.D.  96.    He  met  with  oulv.in  nerves  leading  to  the  imo* 

rendered  himseff  popular  by  his  mildness,  his  luntary  muscles;  whereas  it  is  ceruin  that  the 

generosity,  and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  involuntary  muscles   receive  nerves  ihroujeh 

management  of  affairs.    In  his  civil  character  ganglions.    Dr.^  Munro,  from  observiog  the 

be  was  the  patron  of  good  manners,  of  sobri-  accurate  intermixture  of  the  minute  oeirci 

cty,  and  temperance.    He  made  a  solemn  de?  which  compose  them,  considers  them  as  new 

claration  that  no  senator  should  suffer  death  sources  of  nervous  energy.    The  nerves,  like 

daring  his  reign,  and  this  he  observed  with  the  blood-vessels,  in  thetr  course throueb^ 

•uch  sanctity,  that,  when  two  members  of  the  body,  communicate  with  each  other,  and  esdi 

•enate  had  conspired  against  his  life,  he  was  of  these  communications  constitute  what  ii 

satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was  informed  of  called  a  plexus,  from  whence  branchef  i/e 

itheir  wicked  machinations.    Yet,  as  envy  and  again  detached  to  different  parts  of  the  bodr* 

danger  are  the  constant  companions  of  great-  The  use  of  the  nerves  is  loy:onvcy  ihepriDCC 

bess,  the  praetorian  guards  at  last  mutinied,  pies  oT  inotion  and  aensibility  to  the  bntf 

•nd  Nerva  nearly  yielded  to  their  fury.     Hav-  froin  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  from  the 

log  at  length  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  them  brain  to  every  part  of  the  system.    The  nitt- 

aome  of  his  friends  and  supporters,  the  infirmi*  ner  in  which  this  operation  is  eflacted  »  oo( 

ties  of  his  age  obliged  him  to  fix  upon  a  sue-  yet  determined.    The  inquiry  has  been  icon* 

•eaaor.    Trajan|  a  man  of  approved  int<^rity,  stant  soorce  of  bypoibeais  in  all  »ffh  ^  ^ 
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fTddoMd  lome  ingenioui  ideas,  and  many  er-  t  grwi  0 

nmcous  po}iiion},l)iit  without  having  hitherto  of  aminni 

afforded  much  utisfactoiy  informaiiun.   Some  Gold  w 

fitly lioloKisu  have  coniidered  a  trunk  of  nerve*  brain  or  n 

ai  a  tolid  coid,  capable  of  being  dicided  into  in  a  mort 

all  infinite  nnmbtir  of  filamenti,  by  means  of  coloured  i 

which  (he  impmsions  of  feeling  are  cnnvejed  ou9,  may 

to  the  common  tensohum.     Others  hare  lap-  brain  doe: 

jMxed  each  fibiil  to  be  a  canal,  carrying  a  Fola-  emiilaion 

tile  fluid,  which  they  term  the  nervoua  fiuid.  formed. 

Those  who  contend  for  their  beingiolid  bodies,  water  alw 

are  of  opinion  that  feeling  ii  occasioned  by  \i-  awimi  on 

bntioo  i  M>  (hat,   for  initance,  accordinjc  to  a  milky  ct 

thi>  hypothesis,  bj  pricking  the  finger  a  vihra~  ped  into  I 

tion  would  be  occasioned  in  the  nerve  distribut-  Bakes  sepi 

fd  throogh  its  ikibatance  ;  and  the  eflecU  of  (he  liquid 

■his  tibraiion,  when  extended  to  the  Knso-  id  like  n 

lium,  would  be  an  excital  of  pain ;    but  the  aeparaies  i 

iiKlaalicilT,  the  softness,  the  connection,  and  afier  it  ha 

the  situation  of  the  nerves  are  so  many  proof*  which  w) 

that  vibration  ha*  no  share  in  the  caiue  of  feel-  albumen, 

iiw.  For  a  i 

Nnres,   faowerer,    in    modem   physiology,  Neutol< 

are   generally   resarded   as   bundles  of   tibies  See,  also, 

ot^nating  from  the  brain  or  tpinal  marrow:  aYSTBH. 

those  of  the  local  srnscs,  as  of  sight,   hear-  NE'RV 

iogi  tasting,  and  amelling,  from  the  former;  alrcuzih  ( 

while  those  of  touch  or  general  feeling  aiise  NERV 

fmm  tlie   latter,   and  communicate  with  it,  rotics.    M 

by  a  most  extensive  ramification,  over  every  nerves, 

part  of  the   body.      The   brain   and   nervei,  NERV 

ihcrefore,  arc  the  instruments  of  sensation  and  itrung ;  *t 

UotiMi ,-  and,  as  has  lately  been  made  to  an-  to  the  ner 

pear,  of  secretion ;  for  although  Mr.  Urodie  in  Having  wi 

a   very   iogenious    paper,    published    as    the  Nbrvi 

Oooaian /erjiire  for  IHIl  in  the  Philosophieal  Nbbv( 

Ttaoiactions,  has  sufficiently  proved  that  the  vasculariti 

nuKion  of  the  heart  does  not  depend  directly  of  the  ner 

•o  the  glower  of  the  brain,  but  on  that  of  the  ness,  and 

loan,  since  the  heart  of  many,  perhaps  of  all  aon   to   bi 

^oadttipcds,  will  continue  to  beat  witti  its  ac-  particles  c 

etiilamed  vieour  and  frequency  for  a  long  time  posed  a  fr 

afkr  the  animal  has  been  pithed,  or  even  de-  may  be  f 

capiuted,   provided  reapiration   be  artificially  more  read 

eontinoed  to  the  lungs,  the  secretions  do  not  sions  whi 

appear  tn  ])TDcced  :  even  the  bladder  ceam  to  exhale  fri 

act,  and  animal  heal  ia  no  longer  produced.  The  lassit 

See  the  article  Physiology.  great  exer 

The  brain  and  neives  have  a  strong  retem-  organs   fn 

Uaoce  to  each  other;  and  it  ia  probable  that  they  prove  this 

igtee  also  in  their  composition.    Tlie  chemists  cerebrine 

who  have  ehiefly  examined  into  the  nature  of  Nor  has  i 

thi*  labstance  are  M.  M.  Thouret  and  Four-  nerves  arf 

Brain   ha*  a  sofl   feel,  not  unlike  (hat  of  mobility  i: 

tnap :  iu  lestare  appear*  to  be  very  close :  its  ment,  wit 

ipecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  veyed  froi 

Whoi  kept  in  dote  vessel*  so  that  the  eioemal  the  electr 

ait  ij  CKcluded,  it  remain)  for  a  long  time  on-  fluid  be  ea 

akered.     Fouicroy  filled  a  glass  vesael  almost  sensorial 

OMnf^etely  with  this  substance,  and  attached  to  thence  in 

it  a  pneumatic  apparatus ;  a  few  bubbles  of  cannot  b< 

carbonic  actd  gasa  appeared  at  first,  but  it  re-  proved.     ' 

mained  above  a  year  without  undergoing  any  liquid  are 

farther  change.  be  render 

If  npoaed,  however,  to  the  atmosphere,  it  periment. 

odule*  irt  a  few  dan,  at  a  temperature  of  60 ,  netve  the 

-a-most  dctatablcMOBr,  beooiii»acid,a**um«*  which  pn 
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..    -_-:^x<nt^O  aLt^beaffKiol  by  theecuoDoCccKriaWiM 

..I'l  ~n:  iti  only:  thcw  are  itaiued  tbcicDueiitexUciuiL'ic] 

i^;,  ^Mgco,  of  ilie  nctvci. 

.,   ..~,   iliG   ex-        4.  CcTtaincKlreinitiaortbe  nrnr»  sofiam- 

,     .    uc  i>rir9eol  cd  as  to^be  capable  of  a  ttcculUrcamraciiliiyi 

..uc.    whoM  and,   in  cooMqucncc  of  ilieir  siiiuiioii  au4     | 

.....I,  ~ico>  out  ■ilachments,  1(1  be,  by  itieii  conlnctjop,  capa>     i 

.  .   .,•   tluiti;    for  ble  uf  moving  most  of  ibe  solid  and  fli^id  pm     i 

.iLt.jiKuus  elec-  of  the  body.     These  arc  iiaoial  ihe  iddiioj 

...v.:.;  ui-iticr,  ai  exlremllieiof  ihe  ncncs :  ihcy  ate  cotnmonlj     ! 

\  .11  the  nugaet  Darned  moving  or  muscular  fibre:.  i 

.,.•'<  nor  hyilrogeo,        Tlicse  several  pails  of  (he  neitoiu()si(in  in     ! 

....  Liiuiiti  iiiiiaie:  the  every  where   the  same  cuDtiouoiu  uietliLlbr)     | 

^.   ..:.;»,'iiJ  tbeir  action,  substance  whicli   is  supposed  to  be  ilie  lilal 

.. .  <i,.iinlv  es^Hiuied  the  solid  of  animals,  so  conslitutetl  in  livingani-     | 

.     .    ..  ,  !c  »1  u>ti>cular  Irriia-  mals,  and  in  living  sysiemi  only,  as  lo  ^ulinii 

>.  I..I;    tliiiuboldt    has    as  of  motions  being  rcaiUly  propa^ted  boni  anj 

,1..!.  it   i*  chicllv  or  alto-  one  pact  to  every  other  pan  of  the  ocnuut 

—  'ii.     Vpon  the  u'bole,  system,  so  long  us  the  continuity  ami  luiutil 

.'..;  :1k'  i>c»aus  Huid   is  an  living  slate  of    the   medullary  substance  ic- 

.,  h>  ',\i<h  exiats  and  is  pro-  mains.     In  the  living  man  there  is  a  tbiuking 

'.    .  ,m  oiityt  hence,  like  oihcr  substance,  ni  mind,  constantly  present,  lul 

.  J  -Liui^  uii.ucrrtaiur'i,  and  only  every  uhxnomenon  of  thinking  ii  1u  becnn- 

...    -,    i<  .[ket''.     The  puipons  soft-  siilered,as  an  affection  or  faculty  ot  the  oiiud 

..    ii>'.u'>.  and  tbcir  lax  situation,  alone.     But  this  thinking  uart  of  nian  ii  tg 

..i<..i  ilitui  and  the  brain  lo  act  on  connected  with  the  corporeal  part  of  him,  and 

.   ,;  ..iiiIvkK  by  oscillation.     L.ist1y,  patlicnhrly  iviih    tlie    nervous  system,   tlial 

1,1.1,  .ililiuiijjh  tiod,  oscillates.     The  motions    excited    in    this    gwc    oceasiun   lo 

<iu.i<u>  tliiid  is,   I.  It  appeals  to  be  thought,   and   thought,   however   occasional, 

...h.iii-  iiilwionce   bettt'een  the  body  gives  oi"" 

ans  of  which  the  latter  srslem. 

ninvcs  (he  inusclc)  sub-  fluence 

/  t»   \\w   wilt.     Hence  the   body  acts  but  the  mode  of  it  we  do  not  undeisiaml,  doc 

ht-  lotd,  and  the  loul  upon  the  body,  pretend    to   explain;    and   therefore  are  Ditl 

>|.vui<  to  differ  from  the  vital  principle  {  bound  to  obviate  the  difficulties  thai  aiund 

!•  Ii\e  and  are  irriuble  which  want  any  of  the  suppositions  which  have  beeniuadc 

.11  biiiirs,  tendons,  plants,  and  insects,  concerning  it.     The  phenomena  of  the  ner^ 

V  lU's  SYSTEM.    The  nervous  system,  vans  system  occur  commonly  in  the  fallowiiig 

ii^.iii  of  sense  and  motion,  is  connected  order.     The  impulse  of  external  bodin  icis 

I  itiiiny  functions  of  the  animal  ccono-  ugpu  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nFnci; 
ti  ihe  slutly  of  it  most  be  of  the  utmost  and  this  Rives  occasion  to  [Krcepiion  or 
iiiiv,  and  a  fundamental  part  of  the  thought,  which,  as  Grst  arising  in  ttieanad,  is 
il'  (lie  whole  economy.  'Ine  nervous  termed  sensation.  This  sensalioii,  according 
ounsitli  of  the  medullary  substance  of  to  its  various  modification,  gives  occauon  to 
ill,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  volition,  ot  the  willing  of  certaio  ends  to  be 

I I  and  of  the  same  substance  continued  obiaiped  by  the  motion  of  certain  pans  of  the 
if  nerves,  by  which  it  is  distributed  to  body ;  and  this  volition  gives  occasion  lo  the 
lilferenl  parts  of  the  body.  The  whole  contractiou  of  muicnlar  Rbres,  by  which  the, 
syitcin  secins  to  be  properly  distinguish-  motion  of  the  part  required  is  produced.    As 

these  four  parts.  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the  sentient  eX' 
he  medullary  substance  contained  in  trcmitie*  of  a  nene  does  not  occasion  anjr  . 
Ilium  aod  vertebral  cavity  j  the  whole  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  between  the  seu- 
:ll  seems  to  consist  of  distinct  fibtes,  but  tlent  extremity  and  the  brain  be  free,  aod  as, 
I  tile  smaller  fibres  being  separated  from  in  like  manner,  volition  does  noi  praluce.any. 
iher  by  any  evident  enveloping  mem-  conliaction  of  muscles,  tiniest  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  brain  and  muscle  be  also  free,  it 
oniiecled  wjth  one  part  or  oiher'xif  this  is  concludfd  from  boil)  these  facu,  ibal  sen- 
cc  are,  the  nerves,  in  which  the  same  salion  and  volition^  to  far  as  theyarecoonecicd 
iry  substance  is  continued,  but  here  with  corpoical  moiioni,  are  functions  of  the 
tvidenlly  divided  into  fibres,  each  of  brain  aloncj  and  it  is  presumed,  that  seusatiou 
is  separated  from  tl>c  others  by  an  en-  arises  only  in  consetjijeiice  of  external  ioi- 
g  membrane  derived  from  the  fia  puUe  producing  moliun  in  the  sentient  ex- 
--IS  of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  motion's 


Ills  of  theextremiiiesof  certain  nerves,  being  thence  jiropaoited  along  the  nerves  lo 

h  the  medullary  sulislance  is  divcsied  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  like  manner,  thai  ibe  will 

eloping  membranes  from  the  piamurer,  operating   in   the    bnin    only,   by  a  motion 

lilualed  as  tn  be  exposed  to  ihe  action  of  begun  tliere,  anit  propagated  along  the  nerves, 

'ietnal  bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  produi^  the  contiactioD  of  muiclat.    Fiod)' 
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wl^(  is  nofir  said  we  perceive  more  ^titicUy 
the  difTcrent  fuoctions  of  tlie  several  parts  w 
the  nervous  system,  as  distinguished,  in,  I .  The 
sentient  extremities  seem  to  be  particularly 
fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  of  external 
bodies;  and,  according  to  the  difference  of 
these  impressions,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
sentient  extremity  itself,  to  propagate  aldng 
the  nerv^  motions  of  a  determined  kind, 
Tvhich,  communicated  to  the  brain,  give  oc* 
casibn'to  sensation'.  2.  The  brain  seems  to  be 
a  part  fitted  for,  and  susceptible  of,  those 
motions  with  which  sensation,  and  the  whole 
consequent  operations  of  thought,  are  con- 
nected ;  and  thereby  is  fitted  to  form  a  com- 
mimicatioo  between  the  motions  excited  in 
the  sentient,  and  those  in  consequence  arising 
in  the  moving  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which 
are  often  remote  and  distant  from  each  other. 
3.  The  moving  extremittes  are  so  framed  as  to 
be  capable  of  contraction,  and  of  havinz  this 
contraction  excited  by  motion  propagated  from 
the  brain,  and  communicated  to  the  contrac- 
tible  fibre.  4.  The  nerves,  more  strictly  so 
called,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of 
aiedullary  fibres,  each  enveloped  in  its  proper 
membrane,  and  thereby  so  separated  from  every 
other,  as  hardly  to  admit  of^  any  communica- 
tion of  motion  from  any  one  to  the  others,  and 
to  atlmit  only  of  motion  along  the  continuous 
nKKkillary  substance  of  the  same  fibre,  from 
its  origin  to  the  extremities,  or  contrarywise. 
From  the  view  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  their  several  functions  and  com- 
munication with  each  other,  it  appears  that 
the  beginning  of  motion  in  the  animal  econo- 
my is  generally  connected  with  sensation : 
and  that  the  ultimate  effects  of  such  motions 
are  chiefly  actions  depending  immediately  upon 
the  contraction  of  moving  fibres,  between 
which  and  the  sentient  extremities  the  com- 
munication is  by  means  of  the  brain. 

Nervous  leap,  in  botany,  a  nerved  leaf. 
Quum  vasa  siroplicissima  absque  ramulis  exten- 
dantuT  a  basi  versus  apicem.  Having  vessels 
perfectly  simple  and  unbranched,  extending 
from  the  base  towards  the  tip.  As- in  plantaco 
Unceolata.  It  is  applied  also  to  the  stipule. 
Nervous,  however,  has  other  appropriate 
senses,  and  ought  therefore  to  bb  exchanged 
for  nerved,  or  altogether  avoided. 

NE'SCIENCE.  s.  (from  nescio,  Latin.) 
Is^Borance;  the  state  of  not  knowing  {Glan-- 
nlU). 

NESH.  a,  (nefe,  Saxon.)  Soft;  easily 
hurt. 

NESIS.  (t^rif,  from  ww,  to  gather  up.)  In 
meilicine,  nn  accumulation  of  numours  in  any 
•larticular  ])art. 

NESS.  1.  A  termination  added  to  an  ad- 
jective to  change  it  into  a  substantive,  denot- 
ing state  or  qualUu  :  as  poisonous,  poisonous' 
ness\  lovely t  loveliness',  from  nijre-,  Saxon. 
2.  llie  termination  of  many  names  of  places 
where  there  is  a  headland  or  promontory ; 
from  nej^,  Saxon,  a  nose  of  land,  or  head- 
land. 

Ness  (Loch)^  a  lake  in  Imernessshire,  se 
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miles  in  length,  and,  for  the  most  paft,  one  in 
breadth.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  N.  W.  by  th^ 
high  mountains  of  U.rquhart  and  Nlealfour^ 
voney,  and  edged  with  coppices  of  birch  and 
oak. 

Ness,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  out* 
let  of  Loch  Ness,  find  falls  into  the  frith  of 
Murray,  below  Inverness. 

NESSE  (Christopher),  a  native  of  York* 
shire,  educated  at  St.  John*s  college,  Cam- 
bridge. When  ejected  from  his  church  at  Leeds, 
in  it)62,  he  opened  a  school  for  ten  years,  and 
in  1675  came  to  4^ondon,  where  he  preached 
to  a  dissenting  congregation.  He  wrote  tl)e 
Christian's  W  alk  and  Work  on  Earth,  8vo  ; 
the  Christian's  Crown  and  Glory,  ISfmo  ;  the 
History  and  Mystery  of  the  Old  and  Ncmt 
Testament,  4  vols,  folio,  &c.  He  died  1705, 
aged  84. 

NESSUS,  a  celebrated  centaur,  son  of  Ixion 
and  the  Cloud.  He  offered  violence  to  De« 
jaiiira,  whom  Hercules  had  entrusted  to  his 
Care,  with  orders  to  cajry  her  across  the  river 
Evenus.  (Vide  Dejanira.)  Hercules  saw  the 
distress  of  his  wife  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river,  and  immediately  he  shot  a  poisoned 
arrow,  which  struck  the  centaur  to  the  heart. 
Nessus,  as  he  expired,  gave  his  tunic  to -De- 
janira,  assuring  her  that  it  had  the  power  of 
calling  a  husband  away  from  unlawful  loves.* 
Dejanira  received  it  with  pleasure,  and  this 
mournful  present  afterwards  caused  the  death 
of  Hercules.  (Vide  Hercules.) 

NEST.  s.  (nept,  Saxon.)  I.  The  bed 
formed  by  the  bird  for  incubation  and  feeding 
her  young  (Deuteronomy).  2,  Any  place 
where  animals  are  produced.  3.  An  abode; 
place  of  residence  {Shakspeare).  4.  A  warm 
close  habitation  {Spenser).  5.  Boxes  or 
drawers ;  little  pockets  or  repositories.  ' 

To  Nest.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To  build 
nests  (Howet). 

NE'STEGG.  s.  {nest  and  egg.)  An  egg  left 
in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen  from  forsaking  it. 
{Hudihras) . 

To  NE'STLE.  t;.  n.  (from  nest,)  To  settle  j 
to  harbour;  to  lie  close  and  snug  {Bacon). 

To  Nes'tle.  V.  a.  1.  To  house,  as  in  a 
nest  {Donne).  2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her 
young  (Chapman). 

NESTLING,  s.  (from  nestle.)  A  bird  just 
taken  oiU  of  the  nest. 

Ne'stling.  Nidulans.  In  botany,  applied 
to  seeds  which  lie  loose  in  pulp  or  cotton, 
within  a  berry  or  other  pericarp. 

NESTOR,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of 
Neleus  and  Chloris,  nephew  to  Pallas,  and 
grandson  to  Neptune.  He  had  eleven  brothers, 
who  were  all  killed,  with  his  father,  by  Her- 
cules. The  conqueror  spared  his  life,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Pvlps.  He  mar- 
ritd  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Clymenes,  or, 
according  to  others,  Anaxilia,  the  daughter  of 
Arreus.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field  of  battle,  aud  was  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  Pirithous,  when  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Lapiiha?  and  Centaurs,  As  kmg 
of  Pylos  and  Messenia  he  led  his  subjects  to  the 
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TnJAO  war,  wbere  he  dtstingniihed  himwlf 
among  .the .  test  of  ihe  Grecian  chiefs,  by  elo- 
quence, addreiSf  wisdom,  justice,  and  au  un- 
common prudence  of  roind.  After  the  Trojan 
war  Nestor  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  peace  and  tranquiliity  due  to  his 
^fnadom  and  his  old  age.  The  manner  and  the 
time  of  his  death  are  unknown  ;  the  ancients 
are  all  agreed  that  he  lived  three  generations 
of  men,  which  length  of  time  some  suppose 
to  be  300  years,  though,  more  probably,  only 
90,  allowing  thirty  years  for  each  (^neration. 
lie  had  two  danghters,  Pisidioe  and  Polycaste; 
and  seven  sons,  Perseus,  Straiicus,  Aretus, 
Kchephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and  Tra- 
flimeaes.  Nestor  was  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
according  to  Valerius  Flaccus. 

NcsTOR,  whose  secularname  is  not  known, 
was  a  native  of  Russia,  and  the  earliest  his- 
torian of  the  north.  He  was  bom  in  1066  at 
fiielozero;  and  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age  he 
assumed  the  monastic  habit  in  the  convent  of 
Pelcherski  at  Kiof,  and  took  the  name  of 
Nestor.  He  there  made  a  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Greek  language :  but  seems  to 
have  formed  his  style  and  manner  rather  from 
the  Byzantine  historians,  Cedrenus,  Zonarus, 
and  Syncellus,  than  from  the  ancient  classics. 
The  time  of  Nestor's  death  is  not  ascertained  ; 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1116. 

His  great  work  is  his  Chronicle,  to  which  he 
has  prefixed  an  introduction,  which,  after  a 
short  sketch  of  the  early  state  of  the  world, 
taken  from  the  Byzantine  writers,  contains  a 
{geographical  description  of  Russia  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions ;  an  account  of  the  Sclavonian 
nations,  tneir  manners,  their  emigrations  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  their  dispersion, 
and  settlement  in  the  several  countries  wherein 
tlieir  descendants  are  now  established.  He 
then  enters  upon  a  chronological  series  of  the 
Russian  annals,  from  the  year  868  to  about 
1113.  His  style  is  simple  and  unadorned, 
auch  as  suits  a  mere  recorder  of  facts;  but 
his  chronological  exactness,  though  it  renders 
his  narrative  dry  and  tedious,  contributes  to 
asceruin  thea^ra  and  authenticity  of  thee%'ents 
which  he  relates. 

It  is  remarkable  (says Mr.  Coxe,  from  whom 
we  have  taken  this  narrative),  that  an  author 
of  such  importance,  whose  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  early  Russian  books,  should  have 
remained  in  obscurity  above  6OO  years;  and 
been  scarcely  known  to  his  modern  country- 
men, the  origin  and  actions  of  whose  ancestors 
he  records  with  such  circumstantial  exactness. 
A  copy  of  his  Chronicle  was  given  in  IO68  by 
prince  Radzivil  to  the  library  of  Konigsburgh, 
where  it  lay  unnoticed  until  Peter  the  Great, 
in  his  passa^  through  that  town,  ordered  a 
transcript  of  it  to  be  sent  to  Petersburgh.  But 
it  stiH  was  not  known  as  the  performance  of 
Nestor:  for  when  Muller  in  1732  published 
the  first  part  of  a  German  translation,  he  men- 
tioned it  as  the  work  of  the  abbot  Theodosi us  of 
Kiof:  an  error  which  arose  from  the  following 
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ctrfamstanee ;  the  ingenioiis  editor,  not  lieiiif 
at  that  time  taffioiently  acquainted  with  the 
Sclavonian  tongue,  employed  an  interpreter, 
who,  by  mistakios  a  letter  in  the  tide,  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  written  by  a  persoa 
whose  name  was  Theodosius.  This  ridiculous 
blunder  was  soon  circulated,  and  copied  by 
many  foreign  writers,  even  lonz  after  it  bad 
been  candidly  acknowledged  and  corrected  by 
Muller. 

N£STORlANS,a  sect  of  ancient  christnnf, 
still  said  to  be  subsisting  in  some  parts  of  the 
Levant;  whose  distiiigoishing  tenet  is,  that 
Mary  is  the  mother  ot  God.  They  take  their 
name  from  Nestorius  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
whose  doctrines  were  spread  with  mixh  zeal 
tlirough  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia. 

One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Nestoriaa 
cause  was  Barsumas,  created  bishop  of  Ni* 
sibis,  A.O.  435.  Such  was  his  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, that  the  Nestorians,  who  still  remain  in 
Chaldea,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  consider  him  alone  as  their  parent 
and  founder.  By  him  Pherozes  the  Peniaa 
monarch  was  persuaded  to  expel  those  chris- 
tians who  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  admit  the  Nestorians  in  their  place, 
putting  them  in  possession  of  the  principal 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia,  ibe 
see  of  Seleucia,  which  the  patriarch  of  the 
Nestorians  has  always  filled  even  down  to 
our  time.  Barsumas  also  erected  a  school  at 
Nisibis,  from  which  proceeded  those  Nestoriaa 
doctors  who  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
spread  abroad  their  tenets  through  £gypU 
Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  and  China. 

He  difiered  considerably  from  Nesioria$» 
holding  that  there  are  two  persons  in  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  that  the  Virgin  was  not  his 
mother  as  God,  but  only  as  man. 

Tlie  abettors  of  this  doctrine  refuse  the  title 
Nestorians;  alleging  that  it  had  been  handed 
down  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  christiaa 
church. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Nestoriass  in 
Chaldea,  whence  they  arc  sometimes  called 
Chaldeans,  extended  their  spiritual  conquests 
beyond  Mount  I  mans,  and  introduced  the  chns- 
tian  rehgion  into  Tartary,  properlv  so  called, 
and  especially  into  that  country  called  Karit, 
and  bordering  on  the  northern  part  of  China. 
The  prince  of  that  country,  wnom  the  Nes- 
torians converted  to  the  christian  faidi,  as- 
sumed, according  to  the  vul^r  tradition,  the 
name  of  John,  after  his  baptism,  to  which  he 
added  the  surname  of  Presbyter,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  modesty  i  whence  it  is  said,  bis  suc- 
cessors were  each  of  them  called  Piester  John, 
until  the  time  of  Gengis  Kan.  But  Mosheim 
observes,  that  the  famous  Prester  John  did 
not  begin  to  reign  in  that  part  of  Asia  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  eleventh  c«"***ry'^3f 
Nestorians  formed  so  considerable  a  body  of 
christians,  that  the  missionaries  of  Rome  were 
industrious  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  them 
under  the  papal  yoke.  Innocent  IV.  in  IW>, 
and  Nicolas  IV.  in  1«78,  used  their  utmost 
c&m  for  this  purpose,  bot  without  wcctis. 
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m  tlie  lime  of  )>ope  Julius  III.  the  Ne§- 
toriaos  acknowledfted  but  one  patriarch,  who 
resided  first  at  Bagdad  and  afterwards  at 
Mousul ;  but  a  division  arising  amon^  them, 
ki  I66l«  the  patriarchate  became  divided,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  a  new  patriarch  was 
coQSccrated  by  tliat  pope,  whose  successors 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Ormus,  in 
the  mountaioous  part  of  Penia»  where  they 
still  continue,  distinsuished  by  the  name  of 
;  and  so  far  down  as  the  last  century 


these  patriarchs  persevered  in  their  communion 
wiih  the  church  of  Rome,  but  seem  at  present 
to  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  it.  The 
great  Nestorian  pontifis,  who  form  the  opposite 
party,  and  look  with  an  hostile  eye  on  this 
little  patriarch,  have,  since  the  year  1669, 
been  distinguished  by  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  EXia^p  and  reside  constantly  in  the  city 
of  Mousul.  Their  spiritual  dominion  is  very 
extensive,  takes  in  a  ^reat  part  of  A^ia,  and 
coni|>rehends  also  within  its  circuit  the  Ar4bian 
Keatb/ians,  and  also  the  christians  of  Si. 
Thomas,  who  dwell  alocfg  the  coastof  Malabar. 
NESTUS,  or  Nessus,  a  small  river  of 
Thrace,  rising  in  Mount  Rhodope,  and  falliug 
into  the  ^gean  sea  above  the  island  of  Tha- 
iQs.  It  was  for  some  time  the  boundary  of 
Macedonia  on  the  east. 

NET.  #.  inatif  Gothic;  nee,  Saxon.)  I.  A 
texture  viroven  with  large  interstices  or  meshes 
{Toffhr)*  S.  Any  thifiK  make  with  inter* 
sticiai  vacuities  (Jungs.  Thomson), 

Net  C^^ishing).    This. is  of  various  kinds; 

the  chief  are  the  drag-net,  the  flew,  and  the 

casting- net.    The  ^tag  is  a  large  net  put  into 

a  pondy  and  drawn  from  one  end  of  it  to 

the  other  by  men  on  each  side,  to  get  out  all 

ftth  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  largest 

for  slews,  &c.  and  the  smaller  to  stock  other 

/ipads. 

The  flew  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  for  draw- 
it^  the  other  to  be  placed  either  as  a  stop  to  a 
drag-net,  or  to  be  set  and  left  in  a  pond  or 
iTver  to  intercept  the  fish.    When  fishing  with 
flews»  the  common  practice  of  disturbing  the 
water    by  poles,   &c.   is  very  absurd.     Pike, 
tench,   ana  perch,  will  strike  the  flew  more 
feadily  when  the  water  is  quite  still,  and  carp 
bide  themselves  under  the  banks  at  the  least 
Doise.     The  casting-net  is  thrown  from  a  per- 
aoa*s  shoulder,  and  requires  great  skill  and 
dexterity  in  him  who  casts  it,  which  pan  only 
be  acquired  by  long  practice;  the  great  art  is 
to  spread  it  wide,  ana  yet  not  throw  it  high  in 
the  air.     If  not  thrown  wide,  so  that  the  leads 
inay  form  a  large  circle,  few  fishes  \yill  be  sur* 
founded  by  it ;  and  if  thrown  high,  which  is 
the  usual  method  employed  by  the  unskilful  to 
obuin  a  wide  spread,  the  fish  will  be  alarmed, 
and  quit  the  nlace.     If  the  pond  be  muddy, 
the  net  should  be  suffered  to  remain  some 
minutes  before  it  is  drawn  out,  that  the  fishes 
may   rise ;    for    carp,    especially    when    (irst 
alarmed,  are  apt  to  strike  into  the  mud.     Mr. 
Daniel  observes,  that  a  piece  of  crumb  of 
bread,  put  into  the  stomach  of  either  carp  or 
|f Qchj  suspected  to  be  tainted  with  mud^  will 
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absorb  all  the  disagreeable  taste,  but  should  be 
taken  out  before  they  are  sent  to  table. 

Net,  Neat,  in  commerce,  something  pure 
and  unadulterated  with  any  foreign  mixture. 
Thus,  wines  are  said  to  oe  net  when  not 
falsified  or  baldeniashed ;  and  coffee,  rice, 
pepper,  &c.  are  said  to  be  net  when  the  filth 
and  ordures  are  separated  from  them.  (See 
Neat.)  A  diamond  is  said  to  be  net  when  it 
has  no  stains  or  Baws ;  a  crystal  when  trans* 
parent  throughout. 

Net  is  also  used  for  what  remains  after  the 
tare  has  been  taken  out  oi  the  weight  of  any 
merchandise;  i.  e.  when  it  is  weighed  clear  of 
all  package.  (See  Tare.)  Thus  we  say  a  barrel 
of  cochineal  weighs  460  pounds ;  the  tare  is 
50  pounds,  aud  there  remains  net  400  pounds. 

Net  produce,  a  term  used  to  express 
what  any  commodity  has  yielded,  all  tare  and 
charses  deducted.  The  merchants  sometimes 
use  the  1  talian  words  nelto  proceduto,  for  net 
produce. 

NETB,  in  music,  the  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  fourth,  or  most  acute  • 
chord,  of  each  of  the  three  tetrachords  which 
followed  the  two  first,  or  deepest. 

Nete  DrEZEUGMBNOK.  (Greek.)  In  the 
ancient  music,  the*  final,  or  highest  sound  of 
the  fourth  tetrachord,  and  the  first,  or  gravest 
of  the  fifth. 

Nete  HypERBOLJBO^r.    The  last  soupd 
of  the  hyperbolieon,  or  highest  tetrachord^  and  ' 
of  the  great  system,  or  diagram,  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

.Nete  stnbmmekok.  (Greek.)  Thename 
by  which  the  ancients  distinguished  the  fourth, 
or  most  acute  sound  of  the  third  tetrachord, 
when  corxjoint  with  the  second. 

NETHER,  a..  (neoSejifSax.  iteder,  Dutch.) 
1.  Lower;  not  upper  {Dry den),  S.  Being  in 
a  lower  place  (AJillon),  3.  Infernal;  belong* 
ing  to  the  regions  below  {Dry den), 

NETHERLANDS,  or  Low  Countries. 
a  country  of  £uro|)e,  anciently  called  Gallia 
I^lgica,  HQO  miles  in  length,  an/1  from  100  to 
SOO  in  breadth ;  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N. 
by  the  Crerman  ocean,  £.  by  Germany,  and  S. 
by  France.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  sons  qf 
emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  having  divided  the 
dominions  of  their  father,  who  possessed  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  a  new  kingdom  was 
formed,  comprehending  Germany  and  France, 
and  part  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  called 
Lotharia,  but  did  not  long  subsist ;  for  it  was 
soon  divided  into  two:  and  that  seated  near 
the  Mediterranean  was  called  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy;  while  the  other,  to  the  N.  had  the 
name  of  Austrasia.  Neither  did  this  last  con- 
tinue long ;  it  being  divided  into  seventeen 
provinces,  under  different  names,  exclusive  of 
the  territories  of  Liege  and  Upper  Gelderland  ; 
but  they  still  depended  on  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, and  were  called  Lower  Germaiiy.  In 
proce^  of  time  the  house  of  Burgundy  pur- 
chased many  of  them,  and  was  about  to  form 
them,  with  Burgundy,  into  a  kingdom;  but 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of  Burgundy, 
being  killed  by  the  Swiss  in  1477«  his  part  of  . 
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-e,  two  JIT  three  timea  e«ry  itj,  *upp09Ct,  th»l  the  motion  of  the  b 

'  gteHriii  pare  of  (he  Iweniy-  much  of  this  fine  dawn  llei  near  ( 

le  prrsaiis  ihcj  las!  only  ■  skin,  may  drive  it  from  odc  part  to 

'11V  month*!  n»y,  some-  change  what  was  lying  there  iiioffei 

'  iflcd  for  years,  with  situation  fit  to  malie  it  penetrate  ini 

Neither  cold  water,  nor  oil,  norspii 

'■  the  urticaria  re-  with  which  the  parts  affected  were  1 

It  produced  by  any  effect  in  removing  the  itching. 

ime&accom-  the  most  efficacious  remedy  which 

'  part  had  this  complaint  was,  to  rub  the  pa 

r  be  the  with  pariley,  which  inaianily  lesser 

■(ipeat  sations,  and  after  two  or  three  ho 

nw  freed  the  patient  from  them.     It  i 

r1  known  that  many  apecies  uf  cate 

I     I  only  walking  over  the   hands,   w 

1  -ir  It  foraethine  like  ihi»  effect  on  the  | 

.. ,■'■'!■   iiching  they  toucn,  and  undoubtedly  fron 

hi<-  ]iaris  to  violently.         Dr.  Hchetden  asks,  Ii  il  impossi 

I   !l:i;  niiiclc  on   the  top  nettle-rash  should  arise  from  ine  u 

.lurs  i?  tubbed  off;  a  little  orfromoihetssiinilar,  whiehwemis 

,     riil,  when  the  swelling  U  gone  too  deeply  for  ihem  in  the  blood  am 

>.    i>  itlt  an  appearance  hatdlv  to  be  Such   (says  he)  may  have  been  il 

-.'\    from   the  itch  but  bv  the  cir-  some  instances,  where  it  has  lasted 

:ii.c^  jii>t  now  raeniioned.     Ihc  nettle-  days;  but  where  this  uffection  ha 

...11   further  differs  from  the  ilcb  in  not  lor  some  yean,  in  persons  who  c 

L*j.  ^  iiifectieus.  linen  every  day,  and  who  balhe  fr 

D(.  Heberden  is  inclined  to  aEcribe  this  dig-  the  lime,  it  can  hardly  be  ascribed 

ta-e  to  lome  mechanical  cause  outwardly  ap-  eitlenial  cause.     He  has  observed  i 

plied  to  the  skin.   He  ol»er\'es,  mat  most  peo-  to  arise  from  caniharldes.     But  v 

f\e  suffer  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  real  the  cause,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  reqni 

!iii\^ng  of  neiiles.     Cowha;^,  a  sort  of  uha-  medicines ;  and  if  the  itching  coi 

»eol>i>  or  French  bean,  the  pod  of  which  is  tainly  and  expediliously  allayed,  I 

cn.credover  with  a  kind  of  down  or  hair,  and  bs  no  occasion  for^any  other  cure. 

iliv- effect  of  which  upon  the  skin  is  much  ihe        „  ■ 

i^.me  M  that  of  nettles;  and  almost  any  hair.  ,    ^BTTLe.TH«A(,.nd  pafer 

cot  equally  short,  and  sprinkled  upon  theskin,  lOOBk""-"  i*"'  '^'^"'.^^  "'''  '*'  "^] 

L^        .1.      i_  !      ■!   ■    <        .',      "'  emploved  for  most  of  thepurpMea  of 

whenever  they  happen  tpsttck  m  .t.  will  nt.k*  ^a^otton  :  and  the  ]««riaTe.  of  il 

the  p«ri  Itch  or  smart  in  aiwh  a  manrier  a.  »  the  coarse.,  ...^e  lands  bns  naturollj 

ffve  gr«*t  uneasiness ;  it  is  also  a  conwderable  idea  that  vBrious  anicles  of  cloth  and 

lime  before  the  skin  can  be  cleared  of  the  finer  be  manuFBcturol  riom  it  at  ■  much  c 

•DCS,  when  once  they  are  strewed  upon  it.  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  otbt 

Reaumer,  in  ihc  fourth  memoir  of  his  His-  The  Society  of  CEcoiiomy  »l  HaerU 

toiy  of  Insects,  describes!  Species  of  caterpillar  offfcred  ■  prize  for  theheit  memoir  ui 

to  which  belong  a  sort  of  hairs  almost  invisible  ject ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  result. 

to  the  naked  eve,  which  are  easily  detached.  '''"'""T  the   suhjeci   has  been  well 

aod  frequently  float  in  the  air  ronnd  iheir  nest,  «'■  Smith  of  Brentwood,  Eskk,  and 

though  it  have  not  been  at  all  diitmbed.     The  "  ''  hasjo.lt,  obtained  for  him  tli« 

loocfi of  tbeae  hail.  ha.  a  similar  eftct  wiih  ^^^  "P""  "  '•J'''J«  7'/  merilono. 

0.  cowhage;. hat  i.,„hey  occasion  imoler-ble  ll"lr  "Kr  Llm't'^dt ." 

iu4>inp,  with  little  bomp.  and  rednew.  arising  foUo^ing  ,p«imens  ofnetUe  product. 

•omcUmeiioaslightmflammaiioLi.   These  he  be  seen  in  the  properdepartmcnt. 

fiwnd  would  continue  four  or  hie  days,  if  the         Samples  of  the  fibres,  in  their  roi 

aatmal  or  the  nest  had  been  much  handled ;  lemblin^  diBennit  kinds  □(  hemp  and 

acil  ihough  ihcv  had  not  been   touched  al  all.         Samples  of  the  fibrci  equal  to  tb 

jet  by  only  walking  near  iheir  nesis  the  same  anri  remarkably  strong  in  teiture. 

rftcts  would  be  brought  on,  but  for  a  shorlet        Samples  of  very  strong  yarn,  preps 

lime.    These  hairs  aflcclihe  skin  in  this  man-  coarsest  flbres. 

ner  by  sticking  in  it,  as  he  could  perceive  with        Samples  of  coarse  paper,  prepan 

a  ^ass  of  a  great  magnifyiuK  po«er ;  for  wiih  ">"/*'  "f>"'BhTe'- 

<^of  asmaTi  ,«.wer  iheia^^l  viable.   The        I'^-P  "  »'"«  '""^  ^^\"  ^^'"^ 

_  -  '  jV    .1-  11  J  Sampleiof  a  coarse  sabstaBce  res 

•oeasy  semauons  cauaed  by  theK  amall  wound.  P  ^,^  ^^^  the  bleached  coan 

DOt  only,  a,  he  say.   last  wveral  day.,  but  move        g,^  f„  „f  .^ite  paper  prepaied 

from  one  jiart  of  the  body  lo  anollier  ;  so  that  j^^  Li.t.meational  substance. 

tbev  will  cease  upon  one  ntist,  and  immedt-        Mr.Smith'sproeesslbr  preparingtl 
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ysan  fHsctiral  cxpcriFDvc  bu  Ibrnisbed  die  with 
•  kaow\eigt  of,  in  rcginl  to  Icagth,  •uppleoata, 
4a«nm  of  the  lint,  brillluiiegi  of  the  rend,  vliich 
■l«->«ei  moM  freely,  with  Icti  waite  of  fibre,  aod 
jiilili  the  greateit  produce  uf  long  ind  Rue  iirong 
hMii,  I  have  tuuiid  framing  ia  the  Uitlom  of  dilcbei 
■uionfc  brim,  and  in  thuleit  valley!,  irhere  tbe 
•oil  hai  been  a  blue  ciny  or  ttrong  loam,  but  from 
«likh  kituaiioni  I  haie  letrcted  lume  which  have 
■DHUured  more  than  iwelie  (eit  in  height,  aod 
npHanli  of  twu  feet  in  circuiiiferrnce.  Plaau 
(luwinir  In  the  liuiaiiuna  above  dracribed  are  in 
t«n<til  from  Bee  to  nioe  feel  in  heJKbt,  and  thoie 
jr-iiing  in  patches  on  a  pwd  >oil,  Handing  thick, 
■nd  in  a  favourable  aipi:i,-t,  will  avcrajie  in  height 
■buui  five  Ce>^t  and  a  half.oill  itoik  kindly,  and  the 
■t^  nil  are  Illicitly  cluhed  vrith  lint.  Thoae  that 
gio*  in  poorer  wili,  and  in  leii  brourable  lilua- 
tioiii,  nilh  rough  and  woorly  item),  and  have 
many  lateral  branebea,  run  much  to  wrtd,  are 
•tubbotii,  and  work  hn  kindly^  tViey  prodoee  lint 
mure  co»rie,  harth,  and  thin.  In  entry  ihuation 
and  different  toil  I  have  eiperieneed  the  mnt 
productive  nettle*  to  be  thoae  which  ha>e  ibe 
amoothtit  and  moit  concave  lube*,  the  larf«tt 
iointa,  the  feveit  leave*,  and  which  piodace  tjie 
lia't  qnantity  of  >ced. 

In  gathering  them,  aa  Ihey  ar«  perennial  plant*, 
1  have  preferred  the  mode  of  cutting  them  down 
initead  of  pulling  them  up  by  the  root*.  Tbii  I 
tecommend  to  be  the  practice,  with  a  vietr  to  ob- 
tain a  iecond  crop  where  tbe  lituation*  will  allow 
uf  it,  and  to  Kcurc  tbe  propagation  of  tbem  the 
•ab>eqnent  year. 

Tlie  molt  hvoarable  time  for  collecting  then  it 
irom  tbe  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Auguit, 
but  it  may  be  continued  even  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, only  tbe  liat  of  thoae  which  remain  growing 
to  that  time  will  be  leii  inpple,  and  will  not  work 
•o  freely  i  and  if  the  aeuon  iMppeo*  to  be  un- 
favourable, it  ii  probable  there  wonld  not  be  (uf. 
ficieot  lime  to  ateep  and  graia  them,  in  which 
caH  they  iboidd  be  dried  by  the  beat  of  the 
aimoapbere,  or  if  tbe  atale  oT  tbe  weather  would 
not  permit  of  tbii,  then  by  mean*  of  artiBcial 
tteati  and  wbeo  dried  tbey  ibould  be  bouaed  or 
•tarked  till  tbe  apring,  when  they  might  aacceia- 
fally  undergo  the  aame  operation  of  iteepinc  ai 
tlioie  of  the  Sr^  collection.  Such  a*  grow  in 
jcriu  field*,  where  the  grau  ii  intended  tor  bay, 
ahould  be  cut  wbtn  the  hay  i*  cut,  in  order  to  pre- 
Ttriit  their  being  ipoiled  by  the  cattle  when  feed* 
iugl  the  herl*  ol  ivhicb  would  be  fine  in  quality, 
uiid  well  Hiited  lo  be  wrought  up  with  the  lecond 
crop,  and  which  crop  may  be  obtained  after  thote 
uf  the  Brut  cuttiop,  wheie  the  niluation  will  admit 
of  tlieir  being  preierved.  Tbe  fine  quality  of  luch 
I  ascertained  Inst  autumo,  and  found  the  bcight 
of  them  tfl  aTcraite  three  f^t  and  a  half;  they 
were  gathPred  the  latter  end  uf  November.  Th« 
following  are  the  pro-  e**p*  ailopted  by.  me. 

Alter  the  nettle*  are  Kaihernl  they  ahould  be  ei- 

poied  lo  Ihe  almoaphFre  till  llicy  fuio  tome  Grm- 

neii,   JD  oilier  to   prevent    the    akin   rmui   being 

damaged   in  the   operniiDui  of    dreuing    off  the 

leave*,  tbe  lateral  bran('hei,Bad>eedi.   Tbia  ihould 

be  d.ine  a  handful  at  a  time;  and  afterward  Ihey 

abuuld  be  aorled,  viz.  those  uliich  are  both  hing 

-"'>  •'•'-  by  themadve*,  tho*e  which  are  both  long 

by  Ibemwlvea,  and  thute  which  are 

oar?e  by  themwlvoi  then  made  up 

Hi  large  a*  CM)  be  |[m)f«d  witlt  boUi 


die  Ihr  ptittiag  Owm  htn  iki 
water,  and  taking  them  oat ;  a  place  for  Ihii  pot- 
poae  being  previouily  prepared,  either  a  poad  n 
a  pit  frae  from  mud,  or  a  brook  or  river.  Tbi 
bundtn  thoald  then  be  immeraed,  and  place) 
aslant  with  the  rout  etid  uppcrmoat,  and  to  pn- 
vent  their  fluating  on  Ihe  lorbce  tame  weijbt 
ibould  be  laid  upon  them. 

Tbe  lime  required  ibr  iteeping  tbem  ii  from 
Sve  to  eight  days  {  but  it  la  better  they  abould  re- 
main rather  loo  long  in  the  water  than  tdo  ilioit  a 
(hue,  yet  great  care  thould  be  takea  that  Ihey  iie 
■o(  overdune.  When  the  fibre  approaches  lo  a 
pulp,  and  will  eerily  aeparate  from  tbe  teei,  aixl 
Ihe  rrrd  becomei  brittle  attd  aiiunies  a  while 
appearance,  thii  operation  il  flniihed. 

The  bundle!  thould  then  be  taken  oat  iiafij, 
teiy  carefully,  to  aioid  damaging  tbe  fibcn,tDd 
be  rinaed  ai  they  are  lakeo  out  of  the  nt»t> 
cleaote  them  from  tbe  filth  they  may  have  con- 
Iracled ;  they  must  then  be  atrewed  very  tbia 
upon  the  graii,  and  be  gently  haodled.  Wheolhc 
lurftce  of  them  i*  become    lufficienlly  dry,  ltd 
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_i  repeatedly,  till  they  are  sufSd- 

ently  graned;  Ihe  time  rv-iinlreil  il  knawu  ob\j 
by  experience,  an  much  depeUda  on  tbe  iliUnl 
tbe  weather  during  the  procMa ;  when  tliey  are 
aufBciently  doue,  tbe  harl  bliiten,  and  the  >U«it 
becoine  brittle ;  tbey  mait  then  be  taken  up  and 
made  into  bundlei,  awl  accured  from  the  vu' 
tber. 

The  harl  is  now  to  be  aeparated  from  tbe  r«d, 
dfter  the  manner  practiterl  on  flax  and  baip, 
either  by  manual  labour,  or  roacbioery  now  ia 
iue  in  tboae  manubctoriea.  This  operation  wti 
perftrmed  in  my  eiperimentl  by  hand,  and  vitti 
rmpletnenta  conitnicted  by  mytelF,  but  which  I 
Mnaider  totf  litaple  here  to  describe. 

The  harl  being  aeparated  from  the  reed,  Ut«- 
qtiim  nrtt  to  be  beaten,  that  it  may  become 
uoic  durtile  for  the  operation  of  dresaing,  wliicb 
may  ba  perfbmed  with  inch  implemeoti  ai  at* 
need  for  dreiiing  Sax  or  hemp. 

Thi»  operation  being  accompliahed,  th*  produce 
oT  the  nettle*  ia  arrived  at  a  iiate  ready  bit  ipm- 
ning,  and  may  be  ipun  into  Tarioua  qit*liti«  ut 
yom,  either  by  hand,  oi  by  machinery  eonitniet- 
ed  for  Ibe  purport*  orapinning  fial  or  hemp;  »nd 
rhii  yarn  may  be  lucceaifully  aubniCuled  iort'i* 
manufacturini;  every  nort  of  clolb,  cordage.  n)p«> 
fcc.  which  ia  oaually  made  from  hemp  otflai,*"" 
i*  particularly  calcutaled  for  Oiaking  twine  fo' 
thhiOg-neu  equal  to  the  Dutch  twine  imported  ftr 
that  purpoee,  Ihe  fibre*  of  the  uelllei  bfinr 
aimneer  than  tUoee  of  fias,  aikd  not  *o  hanb  a* 
the  fibre*  of  hei 
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be  Anally  accoi 
aubjecta,  I  wai 
undergrowth  i 
raiiou*  >Drti,ai 
be  made  to  un 
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A*  JeWriontioa  in  the  qulitf  of  writing  and  imprefnited  'tiilh   air  by  nwan*  of  oilgi 

piioliDg  paper,  occationed  b</  Lbe  lue  of  cotton  muriitic  acid  gau;   because   the  old   mi 

ngt  ill  thr  paper  taaaalkcUjrj ;  wbich  nince*  it-  bleaching  on  gnu  weakena  the  (Crea^th  i 

itir  cTcn  to  the  matt   laperficial  observer,  who  fibre,  leaTci  it  more  fleiible,  and  tbuieb; 

uiv  anlf   easoally    opoo  msDy   of  the  modem  dites  the  maceration,  which  in  fome  degrrt 

publicalioai,  and  which  mast  be  admitted  ii  of  peniatei  for  tlie  time  it  requires  longer  tl 

IbF  uliDOit  monent,  as  it  endangen  the  preterva-  the  chemical  process.     But  for  bleaching  u< 

(m  a(  work)  uf  literstare.     Being  convinced  of  or  cloth  mide  of  whatever  ■ubstanc,  the  cbi 

Ibeiaperioritrc^agth  of  nettle  sDbi>tance,Ithoaghl,  process,  if  scienliflcallf  cond acted,  eiperii>o 

could  mf  iprculationi  be  reduced  iocceasAill;  to  convinced    me   ia   pre>cn>ineRtlf   superior, 

prirticp,  it  wonid  not  only  remedy  this  great  evil,  gives  additional  strength  to  the  yarn,  greata 

tad  opetate  aa  an  antidote  to  the  use  of  cotton  nesi  to  the  leKfure  of  the  cloth,  and  »  i 

apin  that  part  of  the  paper  maiiu^tory,  but  inenie  satingof  time,  Ubuur,  &,c. 

troituilly  rff^  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  books.  After  the  lint  is  bleached  il  should  ba  n 

■tich  for  HHUe  years  have  been  rapidly  increaS'  to  a  proper  length  for  paper,  and  (ben  mac 

inf, sod  are  now  become  excesajve,  to  the  great  in  nater  after  the  manoer  of  rags,  ant  in 

•knractioo   of   diueminatiog   aMful    knowledge  similar  pfocestai  till  the  subitanee  is  con 

unon;  manbntl,  aud  contribute  to  the  diminution  into  paper,  which  may  be  easily  accomplish 

sf  iiiir  eiporta  in  that  material  branch  of  com-  manufacturers,  and  the  auhitanee  of  nettles 

Km.  to  produce  paper  of  Che  first  quality  andtbi 

Id  addition  to  the  above  ineentivei,  the  coo-  subttantial. 

tiilcistina  of  the  high  price  of  paper,  cbiedy  DC-  We  have  no  idea  that  these  prodactions 

SSMBcd,  M   I    cooclode,   from    the  exirava^nt  nettle  oan  ever  be  brought  to  rival  tbote  of 

tnct  of  jiaen  mgi,  and  the  impedimenli  to  the  Bai,  or  cotton,  in  an  extenaivs  market,  an] 

(XKBiiag  a  foreiga  supply  of  them,  arising  from  than  that  the  sugar  of  the  maple-tree  or  tli 

Ike  circumstances  of  the  times;  artd  teeing  that  root  can'ba  rAade  to  vie  with  that  of  tbe 

the  nie  of  linen  cloth  it  in  a  grear  meaaure  auper-  cane  j  for  we  undeiitand  that,  weight  for  a 

Kded  by  tbe  very  general  introduction  of  clolh  the   quantity   of  any  article  produced  fro 

nut  mtterially  diminish  the  lupply  of  linen  ragi,  usual    plnnts  :    but   contidering  that   the 

ud  probably,  in  proceta  of  time,  from  the  in-  gniwi  abundantly  all  over  Eiirupe  in  waitet 

(rcuin^  sDb^tntion  of  cotton  cloth  for   lineii,  few  other  vegetables  or  few  other  weeda  will 

linfn  rags,  particularly  of  the  finer  qualltiea,  may-  it   may  alway*  be  had  recourie  to,   nuw 

\k  iDtilly  annihilated.     Urged  by  all  these  COn-  good  method  of  working  it  appears  point* 

■tdtniiuna,  which  were  forcibly  impressed  on  my  ai  a  temporary  substitute  for  hemp  and  I 

mind,  sal  feeling  assured  of  the  practicability  of.  times  of  scarcity,  and  may  hare  some  efl 

rcductcj  the  lulMtance  of  oetllea  to  a  ttate  iieccs-  regulating  their  prices. 

trj  Co  the  production  of  paper,  and  confident  in  For  the  tame  reuon  we  would  advise  an 

tbe  loprrior  ttremgtb  of  such  paper,  if  it  could  be  tion  to  the  atalks  of  beani,  and  the  bine  or 

niaabctured  From  a  substance  so  sobstaotial,  I  of  hops ;  from  both  which  very  excellent  ma 

TCi  moit  powerfully  impelled  to  attempt  to  re-  for  thread  and  paper  may  easily  be  obtained 

duoe  to  practice  what  in  theory  1  hod  so  warmly  following  mode  uf  preparinji  which  we  eilrac 

ctwntbed.    The  attempt  waa  arduona,  not  only  an    ingenious   paper  of  the   ret,  Jamei  H 

(ram  an  entire  wautof  knowledge  of  tbe  manufac  Walthamttow,  published  in  the  Tnpucli 

l»T,  ind  of  the  necatary  uteEsila,  but  I  waa  de.  lbe  Society  of  Arts. 

nlinteof  any  proper  implements  to  engage  in  ttisi  Every  bean-plant  coDlaina  from  90  lo  3 

uslenakiog   with    any    probability   of    success  ;  ments,  running  up  on  the  outside  under  tb 

H^iai  however  by  persererance  to  succeed,  1  pro-  membrane  from  the  root  to  the  top.     Thet< 

tnded,  and  found  on  my  fint  lougb  trial  iny  ei-  a  liult  beating,  rubbing,  and  shaking,  are 

fn^tioni  realized.  trparaled  from  the  alrawy  part,  when  the 

The  moat  favourable  condition  of  the  lint,  with  baa  been  ateeped  ten  or  twelve  days  iii  wat 

■  lie*  to  tbe  paper  man ufuclory.  is  to  begin  with  is  damp,  aiul  in  a  ttatn  apiiroaching  to  ft 

Miftnit  la  hackled;  iu  onJer  that  Ihe  librea  may  totiim,    or,   what   ia    ciimmoQly    railed,    r 

kdiieated  of  the  skins  which  eiiclone  Ihrm,  ac.  Washing  and  pulling  il  thruueh  hicklra,  c 

■k«  It  it  intended  to  make  while  paper,  having  combs,  first  coavaa,  and  then  finer,  is  neceai 

|Me  through  that  procesn,  it  would  greatly  lacili*  tin:  dresaing  of  bean-hemp  ;  and  so  far  as 

Itit  the  bleacbing,  and  be  the  more  easily  diseu-  yH  discovered,  the  esiiest  way  of  sepaiali 

isnbtKd  of  the  grots  partictet.  tilsments  from  the  (bin  membrane  that  sun 

WhcB  I  signify  as  my  opinion  that  Ihe  fibres  tliem. 

•fselUea  should  be  dreiaed  the  same  ai  for  yam.  From  carefully  observing  the  medium  n 

pniDot  to  their  being  prepared  with  a  viewlo  the.  of  bean-planta  in  a  square  yard,  in  a  van 

Asking  of  paper,!  with  not  lo  he  understood  to  fields  on  both  sides  the  Tweed,  as  well  as  i 

»ii»ty  the  idea  that  the  operation  cannot  he  dii.  land,  and  multiplying  tbem  by  4840i  the  n 

Msed  with  :  because  I  conceive,  that  by  the  aid  of  square  yaidt  in  an  acre,  and  then  wfighi 

tl  toeh  machinery  as   ia   In   use  u'ich  Ihe  paper  hemp  or  lilauienit  of  a  certain  number  of 

■annFactara-s,  or  by  aome  improvements  therein,  atolkt,  1  find  (hat  there  are  at  a  medium 

t^  might   be    bcought  to  a   pulp  easily,  even  2owt.  of  hemp,  or  these  filaments,  in  ever] 

■bnthenetllet'arefirstgBthered,  should  it,  with'  admirably  calculated  for   being  ronveiti-d 

••iew  lo  saving  of  labour,  be  deemed  neceaeary  ;  thousand  articles,  where  itrcngth  and  dur 

•t,  the  praciicability  of  this  I  leave  to  tbe  ea-  is  of  imperlaa'ce,  as  well  as,  with  a  liUle  pn 

Fnact  which,  tiwie  may  hereafter  aSijrd.  tion,  into  paper  of  all  kindti  even  thai  ufth 

Uj  operation  of  bleaching  tbe  fibres  for  paper  delicate  teilure. 

■^performed  on  lbe  grass,  which  I  deemed  pre-  .  There  are  at  leaat  900,000  acres  of  licka, 

''nUs  tm.  the  nfw  199^ jif  Uncliipj  with  witf r-  and  other  beaiis  pltnted  ia  Gnat  B'iiflis  at 
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Utti  i  ind  •here  there  1b  not  mMbmerf  for  the 
purpoMii  tbt  poor,  both  jnung  uid  old,  femalci  W 
well  Bi  mala,  belonging  (o  etch  of  the  9^00 
]iariihe(  in  EuKbiid,  &c.  where  beui  kre  nkued, 
taigbt  (hemp  having  risen  of  l>te  from  «0  to  ISO 
poundi  per  ton),  be  adtantageouBlr  emplafed  in 
peeling,  or  otherwiie  separating  these  BI«nenti 
from  the  itrawy  part  of  the  plant,  after  the  beam 
hare  been  thraihed  out. 

When  atnv  it  to  he  ileeprd  fbr  bean  hemp, 
the  bean*  are  to  be  thrashed  in  a  mill :  the  beant 
ihauld  be  pot  ts  the  mill,  not  at  right  angles,  but 
on  a  paTallei,  or  nearly  go,  with  the  rolletSi  elM 
the  ttraw,  particularly  if  the  beans  ate  very  dry, 
ii  apt  to  be  much  cut.  If  the  atrew  ii  not  to  be 
■leeped,  on  putting  the  beam  to  be  Ihruhed  at 
right  anglea,  or  nearly  >o,  with  tbe  roller*  of  the 
mill,  a  certain  proportion  of  tbe  Gbrct  or  hemp 
may  eaiily  be  got  from  the  straw,  these  being  in 
general  not  to  muoh  cut  a*  the  straw;  bnt  often 
found  torn  off  and  hanging  about  it  like  fine  aen'- 
■Dg  threads.  The  hemp  thus  uken  off,  tbaoRh  its 
lyine  under  water  for  months  would   dc 


T1mi«  aie,  at  a  nedini  . . 
erery  motniog  16/)00  Dewspapen,  and  r. 
oveniag  about  U.OOO.  Oftbjw  puhllshHl  evrry 
other  day  there  are  about  ID.OOO.  The  Sundiy'i 
Dewspa)Hin  amount  to  about  £5,000  ;.BDd  tbnt 
are  nearly  30,000  other  weeltty  papers,  mBliDg 
iu  all  the  eoormoui  sum  of  345,000  per  w»k. 
At  a  medium  twenty  newspapers  are  eqiial  to  ana 
pound — bence  the  whole  amouut  to  about  diree 
tons  per  week,  or  960  tons  pec  anuum.  BM 
though  this  perhaps  is  not  one  half  of  the  pspti 
expended  in  LonduD  on  periodical  publicslieni, 
and  what  may  he  ealled  fugsdoui  lileralaie ;  ami 
aot  one  fourth  jiart  of  what  is  olheiviK  conwuDed 
in  printing-houses  in  the  CounUy  at  large;  vrf 
there  aie  maliirlals  enough  in  tlie  refuse  of  the 
hemp  and  Bbk  raised  iu  Britain  and  Ireland  fur  sll 
this  aud  much  more. 


a  Jiki 


D  best 


eped  a  few  mmules 


drawn  through  ■  hackle,  and  washed,  previous 
it*  betDg  laid  up  for  ase.  If  the  hemp  or  fibres, 
collected  in  this  Way  (which  is  a  fine  light  busiactt 
for  childrtti,  and  such  as  ore  not  able  for  hard 
work,  and  which  requires  no  ingenuity),  are  in- 
tended only  tor  making  paper,  they  require 
neither  steeping  nor  haeklings,  hut  only  to  be  put 
into  parcels  and  kept  dry  tjll  sent  off  to  tbe  mann- 
lacturer. 

The  straw  erf  beaoi  contains  a  saccharine  juice, 
aikd  ti  highly  iiulritire,  perhaps  more  so  thsn  any 
•ther ;  and,  like  clover,  the  pruningi  of  the  vine, 
the  loppings  of  the  fig-tree,  &o.,  produces  a  rich 
intusion,  and  uncotnmonly  flue  Ubte-beer,  as  well 
•a  an  excellent  spirit  by  distillation.  It  is  the 
hemp  or  fibres  that  pre*ents  cattle  from  eating  it. 
These,  like  haira  in  human  food,  make  cattle  dis- 
like it.  The  coHection  of  it  therefore  should  never 
be  neglected,  nnr  the  boys  and  girls  in  workhouses 
and  other  places  be  permitted  to  be  idle,  while 
business  of  Ibis  kind  would  evidently  tend  both  ta 
their  own  and  their  employers'  advantage. 

ft  is  a  Pact,  ibat  about  the  generality  of  mills  for 
beating  and  dressing  hemp  aud  flax  a  larje  pro- 
inland   places,  both  of  Great 


.d  Trelan 


»  either  left  there  to 
■r  the  name  of  refose,  of  thrown  away  ai 
M  no  me.  heeanse  too  rough  and  "hort  for  being 
spun  and  converted  into  clnlh.  Now  from  the 
evperimems  I  have  tried,  and  caused  to  be  tried, 
I  have  unifurtnly  found  that,  though  looreugh  and 
Short  for  being  converted  into  cloth,  even  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  the  rebse  of  hemp  and  flai,  on 
beinir  beat  aod  shaken,  so  as  to  separate  the 
sirawy  from  the  stringy  particles,  which  can  be 
done  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  mill  or  hand-labour, 
as  is  mast  convenient,  becoAiies  thereby  as  soil 
and  pliable,  sod  ss  usefnl  for  making  paper,  as 

the  longest,  and  w 

ble  part  of  the  pit 

into  cloth  and  worn  lor  years. 

In  its  natural  state  the  refute  of  hemp  and  flax 
il  generally  of  a  brown  and  somewhat  dark 
cWonr.  But  by  the  application  of  a  raurialic  acid, 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  other  cheap  ingredient,  well 
known  to  the  chemists,  ns  well  as  to  erexy  bleacher, 
,-  ■  •  vitbout  being  in  the  Irast  injured  for- 
can  in  a  few  hoars,  ifneceisary,  be 
t  the  flnetl  cambric. 


excellent  hemp  for  moking  many  uiticlci, 

making  all  kinds  of  paper.  And  it  it  a  fact,tlisl 
were  even  the  one  half  of  the  bine  of  hops  rsiwd 
in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  aud  Wnrceiter, 
instead  oF  being  thrown  away  or  burnt  after  the 
bops  are  picked,  as  is  commonly  done,  steeped  for 

same  way  as  is  done  with  hemp  and  flai,  iade- 
peudent  uf  what  might  he  got  from  lieaD-bemp, 
and  a  variety  of  articles  well  known  to  thu  Sociel)', 
there  would  be  found  annually  materials  er.ougli 
for  three  times  tbe  quantity  of  paper  used  in  Ihe 
British  dominions. 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Loraciaa,  S4  miles  S.  by  £. 
of  Rome. 

NETWORK,*.  ("«/ and  toort.)  AnylhiDg 
reticubied  or  decussated,  at  equ^  diiiances, 
with  inlerstices  bctweeo  the  inlerseciions 
iShahptare). 

NKVA,  a  river  of  Ruuia,  which  isstw  from 
the  lake  Ladoga,  and  flriws  to  Peterabors. 
where  it  divides  into  MTtnd  branches,  and 
enters  the  gulf  of  Finland. 

NEUIIURG,  a  fortifie 
capital  of  a  ptincipaliiT  of 
stands  on  a  hill,  on  the  £ 
gales,  but  the  fortification! 
decay.  The  castle  is  a  lai^ 
tains  a  hall  of  extraotdina 
with  portraits.  It  is  32  mil 
burg,  and  6d  S.W.  of  Amb 
La(.48.  43  N. 


Ne- 
varia,  seated  on  the  Schwa 
ofAiiiberg.  . 

NEUCHATEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
depatlmcnt  of  Viuges  ;  seated  In  a  soil  fertile 
in.corn  and  good  wine,  on  the  river  Meosc, 
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is  th«princ«  of  Orange;  tnd  hi«  riglit  wa«  ac-  It  i«  built  in  the  form  oF  an  amphitheatre,  tn 

knonrlcdged  b;  the  slates  of  the  country,  to  contains  several  line  buildings ;  pariicubrly  th 

whoni  he  confirmed   iheir   pnvjlejto  am  al-  ancient  ducal  palace,  in  which  John  Caaimii 

liau«ej.     In  IHOG  the  king  of  Prussia  ceded  king  of  PoL.nd,  expired  in  1679.     The  chie 

this    principality  to  the  French  marshal  Ber-  manufactures  are  china,  dasn,  and  works  o 

thier,  and  tne  grant  was  confirmed  by  Na|)o-  enamel.     It  is  sejted  on  the  Loire,  at  the  in 

leun.     The  inhabtuinu  are  proti'itants,  except  f]iix  of  the  Nievre,  over  which  iea  handioini 

in  the  two  disiiicu  of  Lnnderon  and  Crcisicr,  bridge,   15   miles  N.N.W.  of  Monlius,  ani 

where  the  catholics  are  predominant.     It  is  a  145  S,  by  E.  of  Paris.     Lon.  3.  Q  £.     Lat 

hilly   country,   watered  by  teveral   lake*   and  4(j.  5g  N. 

liven.    The   soil    is   n'>t  equally  fertile;  but  NEVF.KTHELE'SS.   a.   inner  the   Im.] 

there  are   larj^  vineyards  tlmi  protluce  white  Noiwiihstanding  (£<ican). 

aad  red  wine,  whioh  last  is  excellent.     The  NBUHAUS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  th( 

piuures  on  the  mountains  feed  a  grrai  nmnlier  circle  nf  Bcchin,  with  a  castle,  87  mile*  £.  b] 

of  calde,  and  there  are  plenty  of  deer  in  the  S,  of  Bcchin. 

forests.  NeuHiiUS,  a  town  of  LawerSaxiiny,  in  the 

NevcHATet,  alakeofSwisierland,  which  duchy  of  Bremen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oife, 

tirciches  about  ttveniv  miles  in  length  by  fuiir  It  was  once  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  a  sand 

iQ  breadth,  from  the  town  of  Yverdun  to  that  bank  arising  in  the  harbour,  at  the  entrance  ol 

of  N'euchatel,   in  a  direction   from  S.W.  lo  the  Uste  into  the  Elbe,  it  is  now  much  leai 

N.E.  at  which  exiremiiy  it  has  a  comuimiica-  rrequenled.     It  is  ig  miles  N.W.  of  Siade. 

tisn  with  tlie  lake  of  Biel  by  a  narrow  outlet.  NEW  HAUSEL,  a  town  of  Upper  Hunsa- 

NeucHATBL.a  town  of  Swisierland,  cap!-  ly,  seated  in  a  marshy  plain,  on  the  river  Net- 

1^  of  a  principality  of  the  same  name.     It  is  tra,  43  miles  E.S.E.  of  Presburg. 

litiule  partly  on  the  plain  between  the  take  of  NEVIS,  one  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  i»- 

Nnichatel  and  the  Jura,  and  partly  on  the  side  lands  in  the  West  Indies,  divided  fioro  the  K, 

of  that  mountain.    The  chief  article  of  export-  end  of  St.  Christopher  by  a  narrow  channel. 

aurin  is  wine,  produced  frritn  the  neighbouring  It  has  but  one  mountain,  which  is  in  the  mid- 

iineyards,    and   much   eileemeil  j   and   it   has  die,  very  high,  and  covered  with  large  tree*  up 

manufactures   of  printed   linens  and  cottons,  to  the  top.     Here  is  a  hot  bath,  much  of  the 

Many  public  works  have  been  lately  exccnleil,  same  nature  m  those  of  Bath,  in  England.     It 

amoii;  which  are  the  new  townhoiise,  and  a  is  a  sm.dl  island,  but  very  frdilful,  and  subject 

lupcrb  caaseway,  leading  toward  the  valley  of  lo  the  English.     The  inhabitants  amount  lo 

S:.  /mier.     Neiichatcl   is  »5    miles   N.E.   of  about  lU.OUO  j  more  than  half  of  whom  are 

Liutaime.  and  S5  W.  ofBern.     Lon.  7.  OE.  bWks.    Charleston  is  the  capital,  on  ihe  S.W. 

Lji.  47.  &  N.  side,  defended  by  a  fort.     Lon.  68  SO  W.  lal. 

NEucHATKL.atown  of  France,  in  the  de-  16  10  N. 

partiiient  of  Lower  Seine.     It  is  noted  for  ex.  NEVISAN   (John),  an  lulian  lawj'cr  of 

celleni   chee»e,  and  scaled  on  the  Argues,  ^0  Asli.     He  studied  at  Padua,  and  taught  alTu- 

oiil'?  S.E.  of  Dicpi^e.  rin.     His  work  Sylvte  Nupiiales,  Sic.  8vo.  ia 

NEVK  CTiinotliY),"fWolton,nearLudto«-,  which  he  asserts  curious  ihings,  wUliout  order 

Stiropshire,  was  (■dnciicd  at  Hi.  John's  college,  or  cnnnexion,  was  so  ofiensiic  to  the  women 

(jnibriJge.   He  kept  a  school  at  Sp.ilJing,  and  of  Turin,  because  ht  spoke  with  disrespect  of 

became     Bttrcessivelv  canun  of  Pcierhnrmgh,  the  hex,  that  they  drove  him  in  disgrace  with 

ptebenJacyof  Lincoln,  archdeacon  of  Hiiniing-  s'onfsfroni  the  city,  and  would  rot  suffer  htm 

don,  and  rcctiirof  Alwultnn.  Huniingdriiibhiie,  to  return  before  he  entreated  pardon  on  hii 

vbcre  he  (lied  about  174O.  He  communicated,  knees.     He  died  1640. 

ii  17«7,  lo  •!«  Spalding  society,  of  which  he  NEUM^.  (Lat.}    A  term  applied  by  the 

ns  ihe  joint  founder,  an  essay  on  the  inven-  old  musicians  to  divisions  upon  a  single  vowel 

uno  or|iTiniing,  andonnnr  lirst  painteis.    His  at  the  end  of  a  malm  or  anthem,  as  a  recapitu- 

Etn  Timothy  was  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  lation  nfihe  whole  melody. 

laJ  Maraprel  professor  ihere.     He  died  1798,  NEUMANN  (Caspar,  M.D.),  in  biogra- 

KKhrir  ijf  some  sermons.  phy,  an  eminent  chemist,  was  born  in  1683 

NE'VHR.    ad.   (ne  evr,   nxpriCi   Saxon.)  nl  Zulliehau,  in  the  duchy  of  Cmssen,   in 

1.  Aiootiinc(Popr).  2.  In  nodegree(Suu//r).  Brandenburgh, of  which  place  his  father  wu 

3.  It  seeniJ  in  some  phrases  to  have  ihe  sense  a  buipher  and  apothecary.     He  was  brought 

of  an  adjcctiie.     Hoi  any  (Maltheic).     4.  It  up  to  his  father's  profession,  and  in  1705  went 

a  ainch  used  in  coicposition  :  as  nener- ending,  to  Berlin,  where  he  enraged  in  the  service  of 

hzrine  iwi  end.  the  king  of  Prussia.     ATier  having  accompa- 

KEVERN,ovillageDf  Wales,  in  Pembroke-  nied  him  in  his  journeys  for  some  years  he  wai 

ibiie,  neiira  river  of  the  same  name,  two  miles  allowed  lo  study  at  the  univeriiiy  of  Halle,  and 

?i',E.  of  Newport.     In  ihc  churchyard  stands  was  then  sent  al  the  king's  expence  to  travel 

a  square  stone,  13  feet  high  and  two  broad  ;  for  experience  in   chemical  knowledge.     In 

t!r.F  Lup  is  circular,  charged  iviih  a  cross,  and  1711  he  tisi led  the  German  mines,  and  ihence 

ill  the  >ide«  arc  carved  with  knot-work  of  vati-  passed  intn  Holland,  where  he  attended  th« 

ML<  (lauerns.  lectures  of  ihc  ilUistrioua  Boeihaare.     Thence 

SEVERS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  he  wenl  to  England,  where  the  news  of  ihe 

'    irtmentofNiene,  and  lately  a  bishop'*  see.  death  of  hit  soveceign,  in  1713,  somewhat  d^ 

OUVIII.  DD 
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bis  plans.  He  (gain  vititcd  HolUnd, 
1716  accompanied  Geurgc  I.  king  of 
tl  to  Hanover.  On  repairing  to  Beilin, 


h  at  Ihe  e 


;xpence 
court.  He  visited  France  and  Italy, 
■here  increasing  hi]  stock  of  scienlitic 
djjt,  and  roimiiig  connexions  iviih  ineu 
lence.  U|ion  his  return  to  Betlin  he 
pointed  court-apnthecary ;  and  when 
p,  in  1723,  established  a  collece  of  me- 
and   inrgrry  in  his  eapital,  Neut 


nd  in  that  year  travelled  throii^h  Silesia 
)ravia  10  Vienna,  returning  by  Bnhemia 
:  mining  country  of  Sanoiiy.  His  repu- 
10W  extended  to  ihe  dilfercnl  cnunltiet 
>pe,  and  lie  vvus  electnl  a  member  of  the 
innety  nf  Lninloii,  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
iauirsB  Ciitiosorum,  and  of  the  Imtilute 
mna.  In  1^34  he  made  a  tnur  to  the 
lun-he  and  Pomerania,  wjierc  he  disco- 
ie  true  origin  of  oslcscolla.  He  became 
'  Ihe  cnlle^c  of  Berlin  in  J  7  J(i,  and  died 
city  in  1737.  The  works  published  by 
Eumann  in  his  lifu-lime  consist  chieily 
:nations  in  (he  l^lia  language,  inserted 

Philosophicnl  Transactions  of  Lon- 
le  Bphemerides  Acad.  Nalurx  Ctiriiv 

and  the  Miscellanea  IktoUncnsia, 
Diheri  in  the  German  la  nguuae  publish- 
irately.  After  hk  death  two  different 
of  hii  Chemical  Lectures  were  given 
public;  one,  in  tivo  editions,  at  Bcr- 
d  Dresden,  from  notes  taken  by  one 
pupils,  intermixed  with  compitntions 
itterenl  authors ;  the  other  bv  the  book- 


flhis  there  have  been  two  impfessions. 
It  in  a  large  form,  the  second  in  an 
nent;  which  last,  however,  consists  of 
ihime*.  quarto.  From  this  Dr.  Lewii 
ide  an  excellent  Knclish  translation  in 
diinies,  octavo,  still  further  abridged, 
:tter  methodized,  and  enriched  with 
"  Neumann's  Lectures,"  says  Dr. 
".are  a  valoahle  mngaiine  of  chemical 
'd^.  The  author,  biassed  by  no  theory, 
ached  to  no  opinions,  has  enquired  by 
neni  into  the  properties  and  uses  of  the 
insidrrnble  naluMi  and  nrtilictal  produc- 
nd  the  preparation  of  the  principal  com- 
»  which  dcj>eiid  on  chemisiryi  and 
o  have  canihdiy,  nud  without  reserve, 
inicaied  all  he  discovered."  Such  a  work 
Ttain  Its  lalue,  notwithstanding  the 
odetnchangesinchemtcal  theory,  (fii  if. 

JMARK,a.town  of  Transilvania,  on 

;r  Mrti^ch,  50  miles  N.  of  Clausenburg. 

3.  3.'.  E.    Lat.  47.  19  N. 

MARK,  a  town  of  Havaria,  30  miles 

V.ofRatisbon.    Lon.  18.  SS  E.     Lat. 

N. 

MARX,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the  pria- 
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cipalilj  of  Bmlaw,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  ot  Bre*' 
law.     I>.n.  16.42  E.    Lat.  51.  S  N. 

NEUKAUA.  In  botany,  a  genns  of  iheclui 
dccandria,  order  decagynia.  Calyx  fivc-paned^ 
Iteials  five;  capsule  inferior,  ten-celled,  ten- 
seeded,  prickly.  One  species  only,  a  white, 
woolly  herb,  indigenous  to  Esypt  and  Arabia, 
with  depressed  stem,  and  axillary  floivers. 

NEURITICS.  In  pharmacy,  metlicinM 
tisefiil  in  dijordersof  the  nerves. 

NEUROGnAPHY,  tlgnifiesadewripiioD 
ofthenerres.  ^  ' 

NEUROLOGY,  [neurologia,  mr.!o,,.i 
from  nuD!i>,  a  nerre,  and  '■tyt;,  a  discoutse).  'llw 
iloetriuc  of  the  nerves.  bc«  Nervous  iy^ 
TEM,  and  Akatomv. 

NEUROPTERA.  (from  ..w".  •  ««"«. " 
chord,aud*T((B,  wing.)  Iti  zoology,  the  foiitili 
order  of  the  class  Insecta ;  thus  ordinally  cha- 
racterised ;  wings  reticulate,  "oil  unarmeil.  It 
comprises  Mven  species)  for  which,  ar.d  ihctr 
general  character,  sec  »he  articles  Ektomo- 
LOcv  and  Zoology. 

NEUROfiES.  Ineurosh,  ..Vpu-cc  (lomr-i^^ 
a  net»e.)  Nervous  diseases.  The  second  clss-of 
Cullen's  nosology  is  so  called  j  it  coiiiptel'.cndi 
afleei  Ions  of  sense  and  motion,  disturbed ;  with- 
pvla.or  lopicdl diseatrf. 
id  Ti^™.)  Tlie 
anatomy  jfthc  nerves. 

NEUTER.  B-Cnra/fr,  I^tiii;  neu^^,  FM 
I.  IndiETerent  i  not  eng.'^geil  on  eitheriide.  S. 
(In  grammar.)  A  noun  that  imphes  uo  sei. 
See  Grammar. 

Neu'teb.  J.  One  indifferent  and  unengag- 
ed (Addison).  a 

NEUTltAL.  a.  {nfutral,  French.)  I.  In- 
different ;  not  engaged  on  cither  side  [Shiih.'). 
i.  Neither  good  nor  bad  {^Oai-itt)-  3-Ne'ili" 
acid  nor  alkaline  {.■I'bulhnoll. 

NEu'TRAt.  J.     O1.C  who  does  not  act  not 


der  the  name  of  neutral  or  secondary  iai's  ate 
coniprehended  such  matters  as  are  compter' 
of  two  primitive  Killne  siihslances  comliitinl 
together.  They  ate  called  neutral,  bccao« 
they  ilo  not  possess  the  characters  of  acid  or 
alkaline  salts,  which  arc  primitire  salt.' ;  such 
are  F.ps^m  sails,  alum,  nitre,  &c.  See  Salts. 
NEUTRA'LITY.  i.  (nmlTaliU,  fr.)  }■ 
A  state  of  Indifference,  of  neither  fiiendinip 
nor  hostilitv  (Mdiiim).  S.  A  sute  btinecn 
piod  nndevil  (Donne).  ,    . 

N  EUTRA'LIZATION,  in  chemistry,"'" 
mutual  destruction  of  the  properties  of  iwoo' 
more  substances.  It  has  been  thus  jllirsirj'ffj 
if  wc  take  a  giwn  quantity  of  sulphuric  acta 
diluted  with  water,  and  add  it  slowlyio  'M?'- 
liition  of  soda  by  little  at  a  lime,  and  <^'^-"''"''f 
the  mixture  after  every  addition,  we  shall  htid 
that  for  a  considerable  time  It  will  exhibit  IM 
properties  of  an  acid,  reddening  vegetable  l.iues. 
and  having  a  taste  perceptibly  sot.r.  But  th«e 
acid  properties  Erndualiy  diminish  """'.^ 
addition  of  the  alkaline  solution,  ind  .1 1=« 
disappear  altogether.  If  we  slill  continue  '" 
add  the  »oda,  flie  mixture  gradu^'j"^"^ 
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Imline  properties,  convening  vegetable  blues  U>  all  the  conrUor  jurislictloa  a 

green,  ami  manifesiingau  urinous  laiie.  These  hursl. 

properties  becnioe  itiongcr  ind  stronger  the         New  River,  an  artificial  i 

greater  the  quiintiiy  of  the  soda  is  which  u  originally  bronght  from  Amw 

added.     Thus  it  appears  that  when  sulphuric  sHire,  to  Ulingion,  (or  the  su| 

mctti  anil  ioda  arc  mixed  together,  the  proper-  piA'a  with  waii;r.     It  was  fini 

ties  either  of  the  one  or  the  other-preponderate  sii  Hugh  Mi'ldleton,  a  cititen 

acconling  to  the  proportion!  of  each  ;  bnl  that  expended  his  whole  fortune  in 

there    are    crrlaiii   proporiiont,   according  to  It  has  since  been  cartird  ui 

^rhich,  when   ifey  are  combined,  thejr  mutu-  Hertford,  catledChadwell,  wl 

ally  destroy  o^  di^uise  the  properties  of  each  also  increased  by  a  cut  fron 

other,  to  that  neither  predominates,  or  rather  This  river,  with  all  its  windit] 
ut  that  both  di«ap|ieat.  When  substances  thus  •  length,  and  is  under  the  mam 

uiuiually  disguise  each  other's  properties,  ihey  poraiion  called  the  New  Rive 
are  said  to  neuira lite  one  another,     'this  pro-         New  Year  HAkBOUR,  a 

perly  is  comnnon  lo  a  great  number  of  bodies  |  thcM.  coast  ofStatcn  Land, 

but  It  manifests  itself  most  stmngl]',  and  was  La'-  M.  4g  S. 
first  observed  in  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  earths.         New  Year  Islakds,  !^r 

Hence   the  salts  which  are  combinations  of  New  Year  Harbour,  on  the  I 

these  different  bodies   receiveil  long   ago  the  Land. 

'     ■  NEWARK,  a  town  of  Ne 

eulral.)  Indif-  of  Essex  county,  with  two  i 
academy.  It  is  celebrated  f( 
has  a  cunsiderable  maniifarti 

Uihopric  of  Basle.     It  is  governed   by   two  slandsonihe  W.  iideof  Pjssa 

burgherin asters  and  a  small  and  great  council,  mouth  in  Ni-watt  bav,  nine  r 

cacnconsisiingoflwenly-fourmeiiibcrs.     It  is  York.     Lon.  74.  18  W.    Lai 
ipienmilesS-b.W.  ofBienne,  andnineN.E.         Newark,  a  town  of  Upp. 

of  Nenchalel.  W.  side  of  the  river  Niagara 

NEUWIKD,  a  flouTishin<!  commercial  city  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  oppos 

of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Riiiiie,  ca-  fort  of  Niagara,  27  miles  N 

e'tal  of  the  principality  of  Wied.     The  nuiii-  Erie. 
T  of  inhabitants  IS  between  Sand  7UU0:  the         Newark   upok  Teewt 

Calrinist   is  the  established  religion,  but  ail  Notiinghainshire,  govertied  bj 

others  are  tolerated;   and  the  Moravians,   in  market  on  Wednesday-      It 

^riicubr,  have  here  a  very  res|>eclable  settle-  Trent,  over  which  is  a  bridge 

inent.     Neuwied  is  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Co-  handsome  caille,  now  in  min 

bicnii.     Lon-  7-  25  E.    Lat.  50.  32  N-  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  I 

NEW.  o.  (i«!tty<i,  Welsh  i  iieop.  Saxon  I  erected  by  Henry  IV.     Here 

nf^f,    French.)       1.   Not  old;    fresh  ^   novel  troubles,  died  kini:  John  ;  am 

IBitrHet).    S.  Not  being  before  (Bttrnel).     3.  after  his  defeat  ai  Nasebj,  pul 

tlodcrn;  of  the  present  time  ITftnpU).     4.  handsof  th«Scotob  army,  wh< 

Different  from  the  former  (Com.Pi-oyer).     S.  him  op  to  bis  worst  enemie 

Not  antiquated  ;  having  the  effect  of  iiorolty  about  7000  inhnbilnnts,  with 

iPopr).      6.    Not   habituated;    not  fimiliur  is  17  miles  N.E.  of  Nullingli 

f^Hooktr').     7-   Renovaifd;  repaired,  so  as  to  by  W,  of  London.     Lon.  0.  ' 

tecovet  the  5rst  state  (Bacon).     B.  Fresh  after  6  N. 

aiivthina(/>j,JeM).  g.  Not  of  ancient  extrac-         NEWBOROUGH,  or  Gt 

tio'n  (Addhon).  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  \\ 

New.  nd.     This  is  used  in  composition  for  N.  bv  E.  of  Wexford,  and  47 
newly :  as  nm-blnwn  (Cowley).  NtiWBLIRGH,  a  town  of  I 

New  Jersey  tree-     SecCEANOTiiUS.  shire,  with  a  good  harbour  on 

New  Forest,  a  forest  in  ihai  part  of  Hanip-  Here  the  large  vessels beloiigini 

ihitc  which  lies  betwtaii  S'luthamplon  water  their  goods  into  ligblers.  The 

and  ihe  river  Avon.     It  is  20  miles  in  length,  facluru  is  linen.     It  is  10  mil 

and  IS  in  bretdih  i  and  has  advantages  of  si-  and  18  W.  of  St.  Andrew. 
luation,  with  re<pect  lo  conveyanci:  by  vv.iter         Nf.wburgh,  a  town  of  V 

carriage,  and  vicinity  to  the  dockyarils,  supe-  of  Ati^le^ey,  governed  hy  a  mi 

tan  to  every  other  forest ;  having  in  its  neigh-  kct  on  Tuesday ;   1 2  miles  S.\ 

boiiihood  sever.il  places  for  shipping  timber,  and  350  N.W.  of  London. 
It  was  affiwcsfed  by  William  the  (kinqueror,         Newbujig,  a  town  of  Ni 

ani!  was  itivn  10  miles  longer  than  it  is  now.  eler  county,  on  the  W.  side  < 

Hit  Mm  \^'illiam  Itufus  was  killed  in  this  fo-  Ships  of  considerable  burden  r 

KU  by  ao  arrow,  shot  by  Wallet  Tyrrel,  that  wharfs,  and  ninnj^  vessels  are 

scciilentalty  glanced  aj^inst  a  tree,  ihe  site  of  32  miles  S.  of  Kingston,  am 

which  is  now  pointed  out  by  a  triangular  stone.  York. 

The  lord  warden  of  this  forest  is  appointed  by         NEWBURY,  a  town  of 

IcUen  patent,  durioR  the  kiiis's  pltasuie,  and  county  of  Beiks;  sitiiatedon 
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^lilch  b  made  narig^ble  to  Reading;  ami  a 
little  below  it  joins  the  Thanies.    Newbury  is 
laid  to  have  flourished  on  the  decav  of  S}ieen, 
which  now  appears  as  a  suburb.    In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  it  was  greatly  celebrated  for  lU 
aaanufaAure  of  cloth.    Or  man  John  Winch- 
comb,  called  Jack  of  Newbury,  employed  100 
looms  in  his  own  house;  and  ui  the  expedition 
of  Flodden field,  marched  against  the  Scots, 
with  his  men,  armed  and  cbthed  at  his  own 
If  itpeucc.     Newbury  is  a  town  of  considerable 
trade,  with  a  larg^  weekly  market  on  Thursday. 
Near  this  town  were  two  obstinate  battles 
Jbught,  at  different  times,  between  the  royalists 
ana  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  king  Charles 
beinff  present  at  them  both ;  and  both  were 
fought  almost  upon  the  same  spot  of  sround : 
the  first  on  the  20ih  of  September,  I&I3,  and 
the  other  on  the  97th  of  Octoi>er,  l644.  In  the 
£rst  of  these  battles  the  success  was  doubtful, 
and  both  sides  claimed  the  advantage ;  in  the 
last,  the  king's  army  had  apparently  the  worst 
of  it :  fifty- one  miles  C.  Bath,  and  fifty. six  W. 
London.     Lat.  51.  95  N.    Lon.  1.  19  W. 

Nbwbijry  Port,  a  sea- port  of  United 
America,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The 
commerce  with  the  West- India  islands  is  very 
considerable.  Some  vessels  are  employed  in 
the  fceighting  business,  and  a  few  in  the  fish- 
cry.  In  November,  1790,  there  were  owned 
in  this  port  six  ships,  forty- five  briganiines, 
thirty-nine  schooners,  and  twcnty-eigin  sloops; 
in  the  whole  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  tons.  A  term  of  the  courts  of  common 

})leas  and  general  ressions  is  held  here  on  the 
ast  Tuesday  in  September :  thirty  miles  N. 
Boston.  Lon.  70.  62  W.  Greenwich.  Lat. 
4S.  48  N. 

NEWCASTLE,  or  Newcastle  under 
Live*  a  borough  in  Staffordshire,  with  a  mar- 
ket on  Monday.  It  had  four  churches,  now 
jeduced  to  one ;  and  the  castle,  wfeence  it  had 
its  name,  is  quite  demolished.  It  lias  a  manu- 
l^ture  of  hats,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and 
tends  two  membera  to  parliament.  It  is  seated 
on  a  rivulet,  15  miles  north  of  Stafford,  and 
149  N.N.  W.  of  London.  Lon.  2.  2  W.  Lat. 

63.  12  N. 

Newcastle,  or  Newcastle  upok 
Tywb,  a  large  borough  and  8ea|)ort  in  North- 
omberiand,  situate  between  the  Picts  Wall 
•od  the  Tyne.  The  river  is  so  deep,  that  ships 
voder  400  tons  burden  may  come  up  to  tiie 
town,  thou((h  the  iarse  colliers  are  stationed 
lirkrw,  at  Shields.  1  he  town  ma)r  be  consi- 
i^ed  as  divided  into  two  |>arts,  of  which  GateV 
h^s^ip  oo  the  Durham  side,  is  one ;  and  both 
«r«fr  j//fn«d  bv  a  stone  bridge,  which  original* 
if  a/ff/utud  Of  13  arches ;  but  by  the  em  ban  k- 
Miri'4'  t4  tiift.  fiver  to  form  the  quays  on  the 
t0^h  %  'V  r(M7  were  reduced  to  nine.  In  1771 1 
$  </«:^-  J  P,^mA  carried  away  four  of  these 
04^*^*,  ^tut  v/»*e  l*^/uyf«  that  stood  upon  them ; 
*  v{  //.  <  (/»"  fff  f^M;  brid;;e  was  rebuilt  in  1779- 
'"  .»»  i/^v«  went  part  of  that  wall 

"^Alrmi  «^  t/i  ^ea,  and  was  built 
I  «/#  df  f<'i>d  ibe  Britons  against 
W  dtf  Pkla.    The  town  is  de» 
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fended  by  a  strong  wall,  in  whidh  aic  sevar 
gates,  and  as  many  turrets,  with  seteial  esse* 
ments  bomb-prool;  but  the  castle  is  old  uid 
ruinous.     Here  is  a  noble  exchange :  and  the 
wall  of  the  town  running  paialkel  wiih  the 
river,  leaves  a  «paciuus  piece  of  gnrand  between 
the  water  and  the  wall,  wh'icb  being  faced  with 
free-stone,  forms  the  longest  and  uigest  quay 
in  England,  except  that  at  Great  Yannouth. 
Here  are  four  parish  churches,  besides  one  at 
GateVhead.     at.  Nicholas*  church  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  has  a  lofty  steeple  of 
curious  architecture.    Among  the  outer  public 
buildings  is  a  mansion-house  for  the  mayor ;  a 
hall  for  the  surgeons ;  a  large  hospital,  built  by 
the  contribution  of  the  keel-men,  for  the  maia- 
tcnance  of  the  |)Oor  of  their  fraternity ;  and  se- 
veral charitable  foundations.     It  is  situate  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  collieries,  which  have 
f«)r  centuries  supplictl  London,  and  most  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  coal.  This 
trade  has  been  the  source  of  great  opulence  to 
Newcastle ;  it  also  pos«)e9«es  manufactures  of 
steel,  iron,  glass,  ana  woollen  cloth ;  and  ex- 
ports large  quantities  of  lead,  salt,  falmou,  bat- 
ter, tallow,  and  grindstones.    Ships  are  seat 
hence  lo  the  Greenland  fishery.    The  streets 
in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are  narrow,  and  the 
buildings  crowded  together;  but  some  of  the 
newer  parts  are  handsome  and  commodious. 
The  suburbs  are  chieHy  inhabited  by  keel-men; 
a  rough  and  sturdy  race,  employed  in  carrying 
the  coal  down  the  river  in  keels,  or  lightew,  to 
the  large  ships.  Newcastle  was  made  a  borough 
by  William  I.  and  the  first  charter  for  digziag 
coal  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1239-    Itif 
34  miles  south  of  Alnwick,  94  north  of  York, 
and  271  north  by  west  of  London.    Lon.  1- 
27  VV.     Lat.  55.3  N.     In  1800,  die  number 
of  houses  was  about  3400,  of  inhabitaai?37,000. 

They  are  very  active  enter  prizing  people,  with 
great  attachment  to  literature  and  science :  they 
have  a  very  flourishing  literary  and  philoso* 
phical  society,  with  an  excellent  libraiy,  and 
extensive  philosophical  apparatus. 

Newcastle,  a  town  of  the  United Stat«, 
in  Delaware.  It  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  m 
\6ii7f  and  called  Stockholm  ;  afterward  taken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  called  New  Auwtenlam ; 
and  falling  into  tl>e  hands  of  the  En*^lish,  it  was 
called  Newcastle.  It  was  the  first  town  settled 
on  the  river  Delaware,  and  is  35  miles  S,VV. 
of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  75.  38  W.  Lit  39- 
37  N. 

Newcastle,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Virginia,  seatol  on  the  Pamunkev,  a  branch 
of  York  River,  40  miles  N.W.  of  Williams, 
burg. 

NEWCOMB  (Thoma5>,  son  of  a  clergy- 
man  in  Herefordshire,  was  educated  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  OxfonJ.  In  1734  he  became 
rector  of  Siopham,  Sussex,  and  afterwards  lived 
at  Hackney.  He  was  author  of  various  |>ocni5, 
and  turned  Herder's  Meditations  into  blank 
verse,  and  also  ihe  Death  of  Abel  from  tha 
German.  The  school  which  he  estabfisbed  at 
Hackney  has  long  enjo)Td  celehritv. 

NEWCOME  (WiliuBi^,  a  pitkie,  borit  *^ 
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JLVn^n,  Brtkihire,  whrre  liia  father  wu  NbwhavSW,  a  town  of  the 

vtear.  He  wji  educatnl  at  the  grammur-ichnol  in  Conniciicut,  with  >  universil 

of  hi*  naUTc  place,  and  eleci«l  lo  Pembroke  one  ctilleg^  called  Yale  College 

<;olu-^i:,0(turd.     He  wjiafierwariliiappoinied  a  comidcrable  ttaile  wiih  New 

(utor  to  Mr.  Fox  ai  Hcriford  coUeRe,  and  lu  Wen  India  iilandi ;  and  lies  roi 

thii  he  wus  indebted  for  his  devatinn  in  llie  a  bav,  Tour  miles  N.  of  the  Si 

■church.     He    bwaiae   9ui:ce>Mvely   bishop  of  N.N.E.  ofNew  York.    Lon.  7 

Ouoryand  Walerfnid,  and  wjj  next  translated  41.  17  N. 

to  Armagh,  by  InrJ  Fiiz.villia.n.     This  vene-  NE'WING.  t.  Yest  or  barm 

nble  prelate  was  a  man  of  amiable  manners,  NE'W'LY.   ad.    (from  una. 

and   as  a   scholar  eminent   for   his  extensive  lately  IDrgdrn).      2.  In  a  mg 

aca^iiaiiitance  with  biblical  knowledge.  Hedied  from  ihi^  furtncr  l^enter). 

in  Ireland,  1799,  Hg«<l  70-     H if  publications  NEWMARKET,  a  town  p 

^rere  rei^  respecuble,  and  particularly  a  letter  bridges  hi  re,   and   partly   in   Su 

to  Or.  Priestley,  on  the  Duration  of  our  Lord's  market  on  Thursday-     It  has 

MtDtstry,8to.j Uhservatioiisiin uur Li^rd'sCoD-  each  county,  but  all  the  town 

duct,   4to.  i   an   improved  Version   of  the   IS  It   is  the  miMl  celebrated  plac 

minor  Prophets,  4to  i  another  Version  of  Ezc-  fur  horae-races;  and  here  Chai 

kiel,  4to. ;  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  Greek,  hnusc  for  the  sake  of  this  diver 

ibiioi   View  of  Enijlish  Biblical  Transaction!,  miles  R  of  Cambridge,  and  tk 

At«.  Sn:.  London.     Lon.  0.  S5  E.     LaU 

NEWEL,  in  architecture,   is   the   upright  NE'WNESS.  ».  (from  neic  ) 

(Wit  which  a  pair  of  windine  stairs  turnabout;  lateness ;  recentness ;  state  of  b( 

ahis  is  properly  a  cylinder  ofsiotie,  which  bean  duced  [Raleigh).  3.  Novelty;  u 

OD  the  ground,  and  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the  [Suulh).  3.  bumething  lately  pr< 

•leui  o)  the  win'Ung  suits,  dtn).     4,   Innovation ;    late    ch 

NEWFA'NGLED.   0.  t«HD   and /onc^O  ptare).     5.  Want  of  practice  (S 

F«med   with  vain  or  foolish  love  of  novelty  NEWNHAM.  a  corporate  t 

iShaiipenTe).  cestershire,  with   ■  market  on 

NEWFA'NGLEDNESS.         Nhwpa'h.  governed  by  a  m^yor,  and  seated 

CLtaasf.  J.  (from  newfangled.)     Vain  and  ei|flit  mile<   S  W.  of  Glouces 

foolish  We  of  rMvehy  {Siditey).  Vv.N.W.  of  London.     Lod.  >. 

NEVVFOUNDLAND.aTarpeislandoothe  fli.46N. 

£.  coast  of  N.  America,  between  47  and  5SO  NEWPORT,    a   borough   ii 

N.  lat.     lu  form  is  triangular  i  the  N.  )ioiut  is  Wl^hl,   with   a   market  on  W 

Mepirjted  from  Labrador  by  the  strait  of  Bel-  Saturday.   It  is  governed  by  a  ma 

leule,  and  from  this  a|iex  it  is  350  miles  in  two  members  to  parliament.     I 

length  to  the  base,  whiih  is  800  in  breadth.   It  the  river  Cowes,  which  is  navig 

is  a   mountainous,  woody  country,  and   very  vessels,  17  miles  S.  by  £.  ofSoul 

colJ,  being  eovereil  with  snow  five  month*  in  91  S.W.  of  London.  Lot).  I.  15 

the  year.     It  seems  to  have  no  inhabiiints  of  40  N. 

iu  own,  but  in  the  summer  time  Is  visited  by  NewMkt,  a  borough  in  Cor 

jbe  Esquimaux  Indians.     It  has  spvoul  bays  has  no  nanet,  hut  sends  two  mi 

Slid  harlMnts,  and  there  are  about  500  English  liament.     It  is  three  miles  N.  ol 

families,  who  continue  here  all  the  year,  beside  and  814  W.  by  S.  of  London.     ] 

U)c  garrison  of  St.  John's,  Placenlia,  and  other  Lat.  AO.  43  N. 

forts,     lu  the  ftsbiiiit  season,  which  begins  in  Newport,  a  town  tn  Sbrop 

Hay  and  ends  in  Sepiemlier,  ii  is  resorted  to  by  market  on   Saturdav,  and   a  ha 

at  least  lO.OOU  people,  on  account  of  the  greil  Frhont,   \^  miles  £.  of  Shrewsl 

fithiira-banks  (o  the  S.E.  of  this  i>Undi  for  N.W.  of  London.     LoQ.  S.  IS  ' 

here  the\'  cure  tJiecnl,  which  is  carried  not  43  N. 

only  tuHnitland,  buiio  all  partsofEurope^id  Newport,    ■   town   iti   Ma 

(he  West   Indies.     In  winter,  the  chief  cm>  with  a  market  on  Saturday,  seate 

ploymeut  of'ihe  inhabitants  is  to  cut  wood;  Usk.   over  which  is   ■  lirid^. 

and  tlie  smallest  kind,  uwd  for  fuel,  is  drawn  round,  and  was  formerly  defendi 

1:7  their  Urge  dogs,  trained  upand  harnessed  considerable  remains  of  which  ar 

for   that  |>ur|>nse.     There   is  K'cat   plenty   of  Near  it  are  the  vestiges  of  a  can 

gi:ne,  fish,  and  fowl,  but  very  little  corn.  tVuii,  Ig  miles  S.S.W.  of  Monmouth, 

or  cattle.     St.  John's  is  the  principal  settle-  Iw  N.  of  London.     Lon,  3.  4  ' 

mem.  36  N. 

NEWHAVEN,  a  town  of  Sussex,  at  the  Nbwport,  a  corporate  town 

mouth  of  the  tii'erOuse,witha(|uiyon  the  E.  shire,  with  a  market  on  Satur 

side.     It  is  seven  milesij,  by  E,  ofCewes,  and  ruins  of  a  cattle.     It  is  gnvcrncii 

56  S.  of  Loudon.      Lon.  0.  5  £.     Lat.  50. 48  end  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  hiji^ 

N-  bntlnm  of  a  bay  of  the  same  ni 

NcwHAVIH.  a  town  of  the  United  Sutei,  N.E.  of  St.  David's,  and  «35 

ia  Vermont,  76  miles  N.  of  Beimioglon,  Lou,  London.     Lon.  4.  50  W.     Lat. 

33.BW.    Lat.44.6N.  ^KWPoa.T,«Kapatt«r  the 
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tn  B-bode  Island,  lu  harbour  is  one  or  the 
iin*^.  in  the  world  ;  and  lo  the  W.  of  the  town 
ii  Gjai  Itla  )d,  on  which  is  a  fort.  Newport 
Ills  a  hznditome  state-house  and  an  elegant 
fjMic  iibTATy,  1 1  i^  80  miles  N.E.  of  New 
Vort.     Lon.  71.  d  W.     Lai.  41.  35  N. 

N&.WPORT  PAGNhL,  a  town  in  Bucking- 
hom^liin:,  wiih  u  market  on  Saturday.  It  has 
a  Hi  J  nu  far  tare  olboixflactr,  and  is  seated  un  the 
OuM*.  14  miles  li. N.E.  of  Buckingham,  and 
61  N.N  W.  of  Londou.  Lon.  0.  43  VV. 
Lit.  Fi2.  4  N. 

Newport  Pratt,  a  seaport  of  Ireland, 
fitijite  ntMf  the  mouth  of  a  river  wtiich  runs 
into  Clew  Biy,  eight  miles  VV.  of  Castlebar. 
Lriti.f).  -M   w.     Lat.  d3.  63  N. 

NhVVHY,  a  boniugh  of  Ireland,  in  the 
eoiiiiiy  (if  Down,  siuiJte  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  nt  the  loot  of  which  is  N«rwry-water,  hav- 
ing river  it  two  stone  bridges;  and  there  is  a 
lliird  bnd^;e  over  a  navi;;rabie  canal,  by  which 
it  \\n%  ■  communication  with  Lough  Nvagh 
Mml  ('arliiiizford  Bay.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
by  the  rebellions  in  Ulster,  and  was  burnt  by 
th'*  dtike  of  Berwick  in  1689;  but  it  i»  now 
•o  much  improved  in  trade  and  duildinss,  that 
it  \s  the  larjrcst  town  in  the  county.  It  is  49 
miles  N.  of  Dublin.  Lon.  6*.  20  W.  Lat. 
M.  16  N. 

Newrv-Water,  a  river  of  IreUnd, 
fvliich  separates  the  counties  of  Armagh  and 
ihtwn,  and  watering  Newry,  enters  Carlmgford 

NEWS.  t.  (from  new;  nouvelles.  Ft.)  1, 
p(«?«h  account  of  any  thing  ( Waller) .  2.  Some- 
thing not  heard  before  (L*/iVro»ge).  3.  Paj)er8 
whicn  ^ive  an  account  of  the  transactions  of 
the  present  limes  (Pope). 

News-monger,  s.  {news  and  monger.) 
Ot\Q  that  deals  in  news;  one  whose  employ- 
ment i^  to  hear  and  to  tell  news  {Shais.). 

News-papers,  periodical  (^j^Bcations, 
daily,  weekly,  &c.  for  the  pnrposeT^Rominu- 
iiicdiing  to  the  worW  every  thing  of  importance, 
whether  political  or<iterary,  &c.  which  is  going 
on.  They  have  tended  much  to  the  disse- 
mination of  learning,  and  have  served  many 
ij\\n'r  valuable  purposes;  and  while  they  are 
carried  on  with  candour,  impartiality,  and 
ability,  they  are  unquestionably  a  great  national 
iKM'fMt.  VVhcn  this,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
nnd  it  often  happens,  they  disj^race  their 
fir^t  authors,  and  are  highly  injurious  to  the 
piiblic.  They  were  first  published  in  Eiv^land, 
Aiijj^UHt  22,  1642.  Journal  des  Savans,  a 
j<'r«'iirh  paper,  was  fust  published  in  l6(i5, 
llioii/h  one  wa^  printetl  in  Erjf^land,  under  the 
liil"'>f  the  Public  Inielii^vnccr,  by  sir  Roger 
LI'*  ♦»'•'« I n;c,  \(if>:i,  which  he  dropped,  on  the 
piihlKMiion  of  the  first  London  Gazette.  News- 
l/ilK-f)  and  f)ani()hlets  were  prohibited  by  royal 
pr^ielamttion  lfi8().  Though  at  the  resolution 
pfohiliitious  of  this  kind  were  done  away,  and 
lh«;  prc^i*  set  at  liberty,  yet  newspapers  were 
afterwards  made  objects  of  taxation,  and  for 
this  vcre  tirst  stamped   1713.     The 

li«  however,  gradually  increased  ; 

pfiatcd  in  the  whole  king- 
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dom  during  the  years  1775,  19,680,0M{ 
1776,  12,830,000;  1777,  13,160,642;  1778, 
13,240,069;  1779t  14,106,842;  178O, 
14,217.371;  1781,  14,397.6205  1782, 
15,272,519.  They  are  now  far  more  numerous. 
Newspapers,  or  as  they  were  first  called  in 
England  Diumalls,  had  been  established  a 
ver)-  short  time  before  tiiey  were  prosiitoted  to 
serve  a  party,  and  to  impose  upon  the  public. 
This  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  very 
interesting  memoirs  of  her  husbaiMi,  colonel 
Hutchinson.  When  describing  the  conduct 
of  sir  John  Gell,  of  Derbyshire,  she  sa)*5, 
''This  man  kepl|thedinrnall  makers  in  |)ension, 
80  that  v^hatever  was  done  in  the  neightx)uring 
counties  against  the  enemy  was  attributed  to 
him;  and  thus  he  hath  indirectly  purchased 
himselfe  a  name  in  story,  which  he  never  me- 
rited.'* ••  Some  who  knew  hiin  well,  sayd  he 
was  not  valliant,  though  his  men  once  held  him 
up  among  a  stand  of  pikes,  while  thev  obtained 
a  glorious  %'ictory,  when  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton was  slaine  :  certaine  it  is  he  was  never  by 
his  good  will  in  a  fight,  but  either  bv  chance 
or  necessity  ;  and  that  which  made  nis  cou* 
rage  the  more  questioned  was,  the  care  he 
tooke  and  the  expence  he  was  att,  to  get  it 
weekly  mentioned  in  the  diurnalls,  so  that 
when  they  had  nothing  elce  to  renoune  him 
for,  they  once  put  in  that  the  troops  of  that 
valliant  commander  sir  John  Gell  tooke  a  dra- 
goon with  a  plush  doublet.  Mr.  Hutchinsoii, 
on  the  other  side,  that  did  well  for  virtue* 
sake,  and  not  for  the  vaine  glory  of  it,  never 
would  give  aniething,  to  buy  the  flatteries 
of  those  scribblers,  and  when  one  of  them 
once,  while  lie  was  in  towne,  made  mention  of 
something  done  at  Nottingham  with  falsehood, 
and  had  given  Gell  the  glory  of  an  action  m 
which  he  was  not  concerned,  Mr.  Hutchinsorj 
rebuked  him  for  it ;  whereupon  the  man  bog- 
ged his  pardon,  and  told  him  he  would  wrjie 
as  much  for  him  the  next  weekc;  but  Mr. 
Hutchinson  tolde  him  he  scorned  his  mercenary 
|)en,  only  warned  him  not  to  dare  ^°|[*^.'" 
any  of  his  concernments,  whereupon  the  fel- 
low was  awed,  and  he  had  no  more  abuse  ot 
that  kind.**  Memoirs  ef  Col.  Hutchinson,  p. 

108.  .     ,^ 

NEWSHAM,  a  village  ia  Durham,  situate 
on  the  Tees,  five  miles  from  Darliugtoti.  1''" 
being  the  usual  ford  over  the  river  from  inc 
S.,  the  bishop  of  Durham  is  met  here,  at  m* 
first  coming  to  tlJe  see,  when  the  lord  ^[ ^'°^/J' 
bourn,  just  below  it,  being  at  the  head  of  inc 
country  gentlemen,  advances  into  the  mnJ"  c 
of  the  river,  with  his  truncheon,  and  presc'.ts 
it  to  the  bishop,  who  returns  it,  and  is  inj^n 
conducted  along  amid  the  acclamations  ot  i»c 
populace.     Here  was  formerly  a  nunnery. 

NEWT,  or  Eft,  in  amphibiology.  ^^^ 
Lacfrta  f 

N  EWTON  (Sir  Isaac),  in  biography,  on; 0 

the  greater  philosophers  and  «*^';5:^*."Vop, 
the  world  has  pitxluccd,  was  born  si  ^ ,  u'  Ja, 
in  Lincoln«5bire,  on  Christmas  ^^h}^C"fZ\\v  of 
descended  from  the  ddest  branchof  the  i""  7^^ 
sir  John  Newton,  bart.  who  wejf  lords 


NEWTON. 


c: 


^iMBor  »I  Woolitrop,  ind  hid  been  pottfoed  of    homogeiieout,  he 
cheotate  for  about  two  ceoturinbeforeilo  which     gtufea,  of  other  fi| 
thcj  had   remoTed  from  Weslley,  in  the  iime     -  - 
county  ;  but  origicilly  ihe^r  came  from  tbe  town 
of  Newion,  in  Lucaihire. 

Other  iccounta  uy,  probnblv  with  more  truth, 
th^t  he  wii  the  onlj  ch^ld  of  Mr.  Jotm  Newton, 
of  Coleiworth,  neir  Cnachun,  in  Lincoln)  hi  re, 
vvh.i  had  there  an  eatitc  of  about  l2Di,  a  year, 
whi^h  he  kpj>t  in  tfii  own  hands.  Hi)  mother  was 
of  the  andentaad  opulent  family  of  the  AyjcouEhi, 
or  Askcws,  of  [he  ume  county.  Our  author 
losioe  his  Father  whiJe  he  wai  very  young,  the  care 

of  liii  education  derolTcd  on  hit  mother,  who, 

though  ihe  married  again,  did  Dot  ne^ecl  to  im- 
prove by  a  liberal  educaliun  tbe  promiiing  geniui 

thai  wai  observed  in  her  idd.    At  twel'te  years  of 

»gt,  by  the  advice  of  his  maternal  UBcle,  he  wai 

■CD!  to  the  ;p-am mar-school  at  Graclham,  where 

fie  made  a  good  proficrency  in  the  languages,  and 

laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  ttudiei.      Even 

here  wai  obierved  in  him  a  Mrong  iorlinacion  to 

ligiim  and  philoiophical  tubjecli.    One  trait  of 

■■■■-  -ir(y  di.p<Bl"—  ■-  ••■'  ■    '  ■ 


if  him  :  he  had  then 


himself  lo  | 

er  figures  than  iphei 

istrust  of  the  homogenous  i 

hitting  ptesenlly  upon  at 

attempt    to   siiiisfy    bis  mini],   I 

glass   prism,    that  he  might  try 

not  long  before.  He  wai  much  ' 
with  the  vivid  brightnesa  of  the  cc 
by  this  experiment ;  but  after  a  wh 
them  in  a  philosophical  way,  wii 
^ction  which  was  natural  lo  hit 
prised  CO  see  them  in  an  oblong  fo 
cording  to  (he  received  rule  of  rel 
to  be  circular.  At  firtt  he  though 
riljr  might  possibly  be  no  more  th 
but  ihii  was  what  be  could  not 
further  inquiry  :  accordingly  he  sen 
infallible  method  of  deciding  the  qu 
re»ult  was  bis  New  Theory  ofLtgli 
However,  tbe  theory  al«ne,  m 
suipriiing  at  it  was,  did  not  aaiiify  I 
CODsidernl  the  proper  use  that  niij 
■leicopet,  whicl 


ide  method  ot  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind     design,    'lo  lliis  ( 

-  ■  .  -I-  -  i-_     I —   -1 __   I 1.      li^ht  was  not  homogeneous, but  an 

mixture  of  difTeretitly  refrangible 
puted  the  errors  arising  from  ihi: 
franzihilitf ;  and,  Goding  them  li 
hundreds  of  timei  those  occasioni 
cular  figures  of  the  glasirs,  he  tl 
glass   wuilis,  and  began  lo  coDsid 


Is  mother  tt 


blowing  against  hi 

further  he  could  leap 

or  blowing  on  bis  tuck,  than  he  could  leap 
TOfitrary  way,  or  opposed 
mark  of  hit  origiaal  iiifanti 
After  a  few  years  spent 

tu  hire  (he  pleasure  oF  his  company  ;  and  that,  with  prei 

after  tbe  manner  of  hii  father  ber'ure  liim,  he  imtritme: 

•hoold  occupy  his  own  estate.  perfectio 

Bur  instead  of  attending  lo  the  markets,  or  tbe  a  reflectii 
buiioea  of  the  farm,  he  was  always  studying  ar 
potingover  his  books,  even  by  stealth,  from  h 
notber's  knowledge.  On  one  of  these  occasioi 
his  uncle  discovered  him  one  day  in  a  hay-lofc  : 
Gianiham,    whiiiicr    he   li^d  been   sent    to   lb 

mariiCt,   woriiiiig  a  matliematiral   problem;  and  that 

having  otherwise   ol^icrTed  the   boy's  mind   to  mal 

l»e  uQconiinonly  beiu  upon  learning,he  pievajled  the! 

niwa  his  sisier  lo  part  wiih  him;  and  he  was  ac-  relr 
tordingly  sent,  in    J6i">0,  lo  Trinity  college,  in        A 

Cambridge,  wbeie  hi-i  nncle,  having  hiin^elt  been  Can 

a  member  of  it,  had  siJlt  many  friends.    Isaac  w;i>  moi 

toon  taken   notice    of  by  ttr.  B.irrow,  who  was  proj 

at  ibis    lime  appointed  the  Erst    L,uc»ian  pro-  Iror 

(etwr  of  mathematics ;  and  observing  his  bright  con 

riot,  coDcracleJ  a  great  friendtbip  for  I 
commencement,  Euclid  wai  tir^t  put 

mliwd,  seeming  'o  hltn  too  plain  and  eajy,  and      in  a  p-a 
iinwoflby  of  taking  up  his  time.     He  understood 
"    11  immediilelyas  hcrcad  hi 


.    He 


ought  tl 


as  glass, andreilectaimucb  light  as; 
and  ibe  art  of  giving  it  a  parabo 
also  attained  ;  but  these  at  lirst  t 
very  p-eat  difficultlesi  nay,  he  iho 
most  insuperable,  when  he  furlhi 
that  every  irregularity  in  a  reflect 


e  speculaliont,  he  wj 
1  ICi>^,  by  tbe  plagui 


eje  upon  the  i 


,  ol  bij  thoore 
atler  of  ihem 
aialytical  method  of  Dei  Cartes  Wi 
in  vojTie,  he  particularly  applied  te 


le.i  his  thoughts  towards  ibc  subjei 
and,  reflecting  on  the  power  of  thai 


jch      froi 


:,\e, 


isiblvdim 


and  Kep- 


Ibe 
neither  . 


il<hedat  ibe 
thee: 


tops  of  the  loft 
»  of  the  highest 

ihe-n,  which  be  entered  upon  tbe  margins  of  the  appeared  to  bim  rcaranaliic  to  cone 

hoo  It  as  he  went  on,  as  liit  custom  was  in  study-  pun  cr  must  extend  much  lurlhir  i 

iog  any  author.  thought.—"  Why  not  as  liigb  as  lb< 

Thutlic  was  etnployed  tilltheyear  1fi64.  when  he  to  himself ;  "  and  if  so,  her  mc 

he  opened  a  way  into  his  new  method  of  Flutioni  influenced  by  it ;  perhaps    ' 

and  Infinile  Scries ;  and  the  tame  year  look  the  orbit  by  it  j   howeicr,  tfio 

dpjree  trf  Hacbelor  of  Arts.     In  tbe  mean  time  vity  is  not  sensibly  weaken 

oo-rrrinj,  that  the  mathematician',  were  much  of  (llftance  at  which  we  can  place  i 

eiifagrd  in  the  busiucai  of  improving  ttleicupe.,  the  centre  of  tbe  earih,  yet  it  js  ver' 

by  grinding  glasses  into  one  of  tbe  figures  made  at  the  height  of  tbe  moon,  this  pow 

by   the  three  scetiont  of  a  cone,  upon  the  prin-  in  ttrcpgih  much  from  what  il  is  liei 

ciplci  then  generally  cnterlalncd,  thai  ilglic  wai  an  cttimute  of  what  might  be  the  i 


■,Xu;;blbe" 


N  K  W  T  O  N. 


idrred  with  biintelr,  that  if  of  ihe  » 
I  in  her  orbil  bj  ihe  forct  of  po*e  m 
i  priniu7  planeli  ^re  carried     length, 


DC  kind.  TV*  >iwwiii«g  At  pw> 
ell,  u,  tboufh  aalj  tutf  ■  foot  ta 
>hon  the  pUnet  Jupiicr  dktiiictly 
c  liKe  power  i  and  bjr  com-  rouad,  wrih  hii  four  uiiellite>,  and  also  Vtnm 
of  ihe  leveral  planeti  vilb  homed,  he  icni  ii  lo  ifae  Koyal  Society,  ai  that 
:be  luD.  he  found,  ihat  ilaaf  requcu,  together  with  a  deuriptiOD  of  it,  wiih 
eld  them  in  their  courte*,  ■!>  funher  patticulan;  which  weic  pubiikhed  in  the 
lie  ID  ihe  duplrcate  pro|Kir-  Philowphical  Truuactiuu  for  March,  16'?.  Se- 
*"'  veial  aitempo  were  alrO  made  by  thai  Kiddj  ta 

briog  it  to  perfection  ,  bui  lor  want  of  a  proper 
componiioQ  of  nelal,  and  a  good  polufa,  oathiiie 
■ucceeded,  and  the  ioveDtiua  lay  dotmaDt  <iU 
Hadley  made  hit  Newlnoian  icteacope  ' 


of  ditiauce.  Thi 
If;  them  to  moTe  in  perfect 
o  (he  tuD,  from  which  the 
t  part  of  them  do  not  much 
lerefoie.the  force  ofgravitr. 
he  moon,  to  deciea-e  in  the 
imputed  whether  (hat  force 
D  Iteep  the  mo-in  in  her  orbit. 
on  beini;  absent  from  bi-oi-i, 
a  estimaie  in  uk  among  the 


76,  be  expUioed 

I,  and  took  notice 

b<iw  far  he  had  improved  it  bj  fait  method  of 

fluiii'Di,  which  however  be  alill  coDceakd,  aod 

particularly  on  tbia  uccuioD.  bj  a  tnui'.poiuiuB 

,  before  Norwood     of  the  It-tteri  [hat  made  tip  the  Inu  fuodameotal 

iropoiiiiaiu  of  it,  into  an  atphabeiical  order ;  tb« 

Mten  concerni  g  which  are  intencd  in  Colliiu'i 

CommeriiumEpiuolicum,"  primed  I'l  J.  liiihe 

r    tnglitK     wimei.  between  tberear>)b7C,aiid  16*71.  be  found 

o[  make  the     out  the  ^and  propiitition.  ibat,  by  a  cenlnpetal 

iipllcite  pro-     force  acting  reciproc-Jly  a*  |i:e  aquare  ot  tbt 

:o  [he  power     di'tai.ce.  a   planet   n.uit   revolve  in    an   ellipu, 

bit .  whci'ce     abiiut   the  centre  of  force    placed    in   it>  lc«er 

muiL  ai  iCiU     form,  and,  b)  a  laoiui  drawn  lo  ibat  cencie,  de- 

>f  giavity  on      (Ciibe  aieai  pmportioiial  to  the  linio.      in  liSO 

id  aiide  for  that      ha  made  M>eial  aiiroiiomical  obietvaiioui  upon 

lhat  thm  appealed  ;  which,  fi 


"^1 


rshlcl 


'O  diRcr. 


I  to  be  .. 


and  ihe 
iral  letieit  p^>ed  belwteu  him  and 


latitude;  butai 
un.  each  degn 
d  Doe-thiid  ol 
□n  upon  it  did 
ecrt^iiog  in  a  ■ 

ome  othei  c^ua 

ou.htsupiiu  t 

rnioir.,  p.  33  )  uy.,  he  ;old 

t  Des  Carles'*  voriicea  might 

e  ihi^  en<)mry  on  hit  return  lo 
was  iihurily  after.     The  truth 

now  engaged  upon  hi-  newly 
leleiciipe,  of  which  he  m^de 
ih  a  melallic  reHeclnr  •phcH- 
«M  hut  a  rude  ea-ay,  cliielly 
mt  of  a  good  puiish  for  the 
men  I  it  now  in  the  poucf  ion 
'■  In  1667  bewat  choien  tel- 
and  took  the  degree  of  mai- 
lt>t^9,  Dc.  Barrow.aiigf.ed  lo 
leal  chair  ai  L'ti^mmi^e,  the 
]|Mintmeni  intrniPed,  tar  a 
lo  ihe  icleicope  ;  however,  at 
sen  for  mme  litne  ch.clly  em- 

,  he  made  his  di»cov«rie»  in      _r,. -.    , 

jecl  of  hijleciumfor  thefirsc      puwvt  ul  gravity  ,  and.  con>e4Ueoil]'i  lhat  ibi* 

w»»  appointed  mathematical     power  decreaiei  in  the  di'P  icate  raiio  of'  "  """ 
ngiiow  brought  himheory  ot     tance;  as  he  had  formerly  cor jecli.iciJ. 
I  a  Con~iderabie  degree  of  per-     ihia  principle  he  found  the  line  """ 

been  elected  a  lellow  of  ihe     falling  bu-dy  to  bean  el''     '     '   ~ 


ceivtd  a  letter  from  Dr,  I^cmik.  eiplainiuj  ihe 
nature  of  ih.  line  doctibed  by  a  taJ'ug  My, 
■uppoted  to  he  moved  circulariv  by  the  uiumal 
■      ind  perptndiciil^il)  1)|  the 


irmgai 


wh«t  » 


I  hi. 


ihe  r 


_  bc-dy  n"ved ;  and  that  tminiry  cOLrinc- 

iiirhiraof  anoiher  miitake  which  hel*iih.fore 
afien  iolo  cc  ncerning  thai  figu'C,  induced  hiia 
oresumehinffrn'er  iTioughta  with  regard  to  l|ie 
noon  ;  and  Picari  having  not  long  bemre,  vii.  in 
1(179,  measured  a  degree  .,t  the  earih  «Hh-uffi- 
rienl  accuracy,  by  using  bit  ijieaiure>,ihat  plautl 
ippeateo  ti.  it  retained  in  her  orbit  by  the  ho'- 


d  by  » 

ng  one  n■cu^  in 
;T2,  he  communicated  the  ccn're  of  the  earth.  Ai.d  (hidii-g  hy  ihu 
meant  that  the  prinnrv  plani-tt  really  n.uvedia 
>uch  orbit,  at  Kepler  liad  I'lipp'.xd,  he  had  the 
Hlitfaciion  to  tee  tliat  thi»  enq.nry,  which  he  liad 
undertaken  at  firti  out  of  mere  cuiio^itj.CUtiW  bs 
applie"!  to  the  grta  est  purjHisct.  fiereucun  ue 
drew  up  abuut  a  dozen  ptoj>o-.iii"ni.  lelam.g  '" 
the  motion  of  the  primary  piaicli,  lound  ihe  fuo, 
winch  were  communicated  lo  ihe  Komi  Son«r 
in  the  latter  end  of  16H3.  This  coming  to  W 
known  to  l)(.  Halley,  thai  gentleman,  who  haO 

:  „w.,-, atiempled  the  denontlratioo  in  v.iu.  aplWi«l. '" 

e  reason.  Augutt.  168A.  lo  Newwn.  who  a^uted  himiWl 

hit  telescope;  and  he  liad  absoluirly  completed  ihe  pro"f.  '"'J 
=  „..  uu  -otolute  necetiity  for  wa.  alio  regitiered  io  ihe  l»ok.  of  the  Itopi 
oftbeK!a,.e...ince.ifm«aI,  Society  ;  at  who«  camel  .olicit.i.on  New  « 
uly  tplierical,  they  would  be  fini-hed  the  work,  which  wat  primed  iin<ier  ' 
t  aperlutei  m  men  could  give  cate  of  Dr.  Halley,  and  came  oul  about  W'"''™' 
pleted  UMlher  iwtronient  of    mer,  1CB7,  uadet  the  title  of  "  philosupm*  «' 


riciwardfl  publi^hid  ii 
of  Kibru^iry  1!^,  Iu"'2.  Thit 
ncd  a  di.spuie  upon  the  iruih 
ni  lo  much  iinea!in«t,  thai  ht 
blih  any  thing  further  lor  a 
lect;  and  in  that  reiolutiou  be 
I  lecturei,  al:hoiigh  he  had 
the  preii.  And  the  annlytii 
hich  he  hud  intended  to  tub- 
pily  for  the  world,  HDderwenl 
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Voralit  Prlndpia  Mathematici,"  eootaioiDg,  in  ■  nrmbpr  of  Ihc  Roynl  AcBdem;  oF  Scieni 

the  third   book,  ihe  camecic   mronomy,   trbich  Parii  iu  1639,  as  loon  aa  the  new  regulatia 

bad    been    latelj   diicDVcred   by   him.    and  aon  made  fur  adoiiltine  foreignera  into  that  eock 

made  in  fint  appearance  ia  the  world  :  a  work  Ever  sinm  the  Hnt  diacoMry  uf  the  heli 

vrhicb    may   be  looked   upon   ai  the  productioQ  neoui  miiture  of  light,  anil  the  produitiou  i 

of  a  eeieitiil  incelligeDce  raiber  than  of  a  man.  loiin  Ihctice  arising,  he  had  employed  a  gooi 

Thii  work,  however,  in  which  the  great  author  of  his  lime  in  bringing  the  eiprriment  upon 

haa  built   a  new  lyalem  of  natural  philoaophy,  the    theory  ii  founded  to  a  d^pice  of  exai 

upoa  the  molt  aublinie  geometry,  did  not  meet  that  might  aaltsfy  himself*    The  truth  ii, 

ai  fini  with  all  the  appUuM  it  deserved,  and  was  aeemi  to  have  been  hit  lavourile  niTentioD ;  i 

one  da^  to  receive.      Two  reaioni  concurred  in  yeara  he  had  (pent  in  thii  ardiisiii  task,  beir< 

producing  thia  eHect :   Dei  Cartel  had  then  gul  published  it  in  n04.      In  itiBnite  aeriea  and 

Aill  po»e>sion  of  the  world.     Hia  pbila«opby  was  iuns,  nud   in   tht   conilant  energy   of  gravil 

indeed   the  creature  of  a  fine  imigination,  gaily  preserving  the  antar  lysieui,  there  had  been 

dresa-d  out :   he  had  giTcQ  her  llkcKiK  some  of  though  diitant  Uintr,  given  by  (ithera  before 

nature'*  Tine  fcaturct.  and  paialed  the  real  tn  a  whereo  iu  diisecting  a  tay  of  light  into  it 

aeeiuing   likeneu  of   her.        Ou   ttie  other  haod,  niary  (.vn'tituent  partirhi,  whieb  then  tit 

Ne'tun  bad,  with  an  uuparallelcd  penetration  and  of  no  further  «e|ian>tion,  in  tbe  diM:uVEry  < 

force  of  peoiuii,  pursued   ualure  up  to  brr  most  different  refrangi'iiliiies  of  tlirie  particle*  thi 

■errvt  aboilei  and   waa  intent  to  demonstrate  ber  paiati'd ;  and  thut  these  conslttii--nl  reyi  had 

miilence  toothers,  rather  than  anxiuut  to  di:ictibe  its  own  peculiar  (Mlour  inherent  m  it;  thai 

parti eutarly Ihe  way  by  which  he  arrivtii  at  it  him-  falling  in  the  aanie  angle  of  inriilence  hare 

aejr:  he  Gniihed  that  piece  in  that  elK)tantconci>e-  naie  Its  of  reflation  and  refiartion  i  that  t 

nei*,   which  had  justly  gained  Ihe  ancieuta  a  uni-  am   rendered   tranaparent   by  tite   minutene 

Tergal   esteem.     In  fact,   the   coiiaeqnenees    Bow  their  poiei,  anil  become  opaque  by  havinic 

with  such   rapidity  from  the  principlea,  that  the  large;  and  that  the  most  transparent   bud; 

Ttader  ii  often  left  lo  supply  ■  long  chain  uf  rea-  baring  a  great  thinness,  will  beconie  leia  pel 

«ning  to  connect  them,  in  that  it  required  lume  lo  the  lijiht ;   in  all  Ihear,  which  make  up  hi 

lime  before  Ihe  wurlil  could  understand  it.     The  theory  uf  light  and  colours,  he  was  absulutel 

best  matbematiciaiia  were  obliged  to  aiudy  it  with  cnliruly  tlie  Qrtt  ttaiter  ;  and  as  the  iubi<-cl 

ate  before  th>-y  could  niiikc   thcm^L-lieii  masters  the  moat  nibtile  and  delicate  nature,  he  thou 

of  it;  and   those  uf  a  lower  rank  durst  nut  ven-  necesiary  lobe  himself  the  last  finisher  of  it. 

tore  apoo  it,  till  enoouraged  by  the  lestiinoiilca  of         la   fact,  that  which    rb  eHy  employed  hi 

(be  BMne  learned.    But  at  last,  when  its  valua  searches  for  to  many  yeara  wa*  far  frum 

came  te  be   sufficiently   known,  the  apjirobatiun  cuiifini'd   tu    Ihe     auhject   uf    light    alone. 

which  had  been   so    ilowly  gained    becania  uni-  th<'  contrary,  all  Ihal  ue  know  of  natural  1 

*efij|,  and  nothing  was  to  he  heard  from  all  qnar>  si^cmed  to  be  comprehended  in  it ;   lie  had  : 

ten,  but  ouegeueral  burst  of  aduiiraliun.     "Dues  out  that  there  was  a  natural  anion,  at  a  disi 

Mr.  .fewtontatjdrink,  or  sleep,  like  olhfT  men?"  U-lween  light  and  other  bodies,  by  which  bol 

■ays  the  marquii  Du  rHospildl,  one  of  the  rrestest  rrfteetiuna,  and  refracliont,  as  well  as  intleclic 

malhematicians  of   tbe  age,  to  the  £ii((tiih   who  the  former, were  coiisIantlyproduTcd.Toasc 

viiiied  him,     "  I  repreveul  nim  tu  myself  as  a  ce-  the  farce  and  eitent  uf  this  princiiile  of  actio 

Iniisl  genius  entirely  di>vngag«l  from  matter."  what  had  all  along  engaged  his  thoughts,  and 

In   thi:   midst  of  these  prolouud   mathematical  after  all,  by  its  extreme  Hiibllity,  escaped  his 

researches,  ju^l  before  his  Piineipia  went  lo  the  penetratmjHlnt,:l|ect.  However,  though  he  hi 

prc«s  in  ISbli.th''  privileges ufUie  unlieri'ity  iKing  made  so  Ml  a  ditcov  ry  of  the  principle,  i 

atiackrd  by   jainea  tlie  Serond,  Ni:w ion  appeared  dire>U  the  course  of  hght,  as  he  has  in  r 

amuiig   its  must  slrenuoui  defenders,  and  «a>  on  lo  the  power  by  which   the   planets   are  ke 

that  •ie--"Mi'ia  appoint>-(l    one   uf  thi-ir  dclEgmes  their   rourses ;  yet   he   gave   the   best  direc 

to  I're  High^cutiimissiuii  Court.    They  iniute  such  poi.'^ible  for  inch  as  should  he  disposed  tocar 

a  defence,   that  James   thought  pruper  to  drop  the  work,  and  furuiihrd  mailer  abimdanlly 

the  affair.     Oiir  author  ivas   also   chosen  une  of  cient  to  animate  them  to   thi-  pursuit.      Hi 

their   Di.-iub.rs  lor  the  Convention  Pailiamenl,  in  inderd,    hereby   opened   a   way  of   passing 

I6b8,  ill  which  he  sat  liO  it  was  dissolved.  optics  to  nn  citire  syslKiu  of  physics  ;  and, 

Nrwton'i  loeiit  «as  wpII  kuoun  to   .\lr.  Mult-  louk  upin  his  queries  as  containing  the  hist 

t3rue,thL-ii  chanct:[!erofi(ie  exchequer,  and  ulttr.  a  gnat  man's  Tint  thoughts,  even  in  that 

wirt.  carl  of  Halifax,  who  liud  b<^n  bred  at  the  thf-y   mu<t    be    always    highly  entertainini 

tfai  great  wmk  of  recoining  the  uioney,  he  fiKed         This  same  year,  and  in  the  same  bank  wi 

lis  rye  upon  Newioii  fur  an  asslslaiit  lu  it;  and  OptiFii,he  published,  far  lite  first  time,  his  M 

aciLrlingly,  in  JbSS,  he  was  appointed  warden  uf  of  Fluxion*.     It  has  been  already  observed 

Ihe  Molt,  in  which  empluyinniit  he  render  -d  very  these  two  inventions  were  iiiteoHed  for  the  ' 

signal    srrrvice  to  the  nation.     .\iid  three  yeara  so  long  before  as  1079;  but  were  lanl  by  t1i 

a.^tr  he  w«(  promuleJ  lo  he  master  of  the  Mint,  order  to   prevent  his  being  engaged  on   thi 

a  plare  worth    12  oi'  I  JUOf.  pei'  annum,   which  he  count   in    a  dispute  about  them.     And  it 

held  till  bis  denih.     U|>un  tliis  promotion  be  <t\^  a  little  remarkable  that,  even  now,  thii  last 

pointed   Mr.   Wniston   liis  dc^puiy   iu  the  malhe-  provwi   the   ocraiion   of   snotber  dispute, 

maticjil  profmorship  at   Cambridge,  giving  him  continued    for    many    year*.     Ever  (inee 

the  full  yrijiu  of  the  place,  which  aopuintineiit  it-  Leibnitz  had  been  artfiilly  working  Ihe  worl 

self  he  alto  procured  fur  him  in  1703.     The  same  an   opinion,  that  he   first  invented   Ihit   m 

year  oqr  author  was  chosen  prc-iileut  of  tlie  Royal  Newton  taw  his  design  from  Ihe  beginning,  ai 

Suclely,  inwhich  chair  he  sat  lor 'J3  years,  namely,  sufficiently  obviated  it  in  thn  first  edition 

till  the  tiwa  of  bis  death ;  and  he  had  been  cbuucit  "  Principla,''  in  I6B7,  (via.  in  tb>  Scholium 
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fd  Immft  of  the  9d  book :)  and  with  itie  ftaoie 
view,  when  be  now  published  that  method,  he 
took  occasion  to  acquaint  the  world  that  he  in- 
^▼enc^  it  in  the  years  1665  and  1 666.  In  the  Acta 
Eroditorum  of  JLeipsic,  where  an  account  is  given 
of  this  book,  the  author  of  that  account  ascribed 
Che  niventiou  to  Leibnitz,  intimating  that  Newton 
borrowed  it  from  hioi.  Dr.  ReiU,  astronomical 
professor  at  Oxford,  undertook  Newton*s  defence  ; 
•nd  after  several  answers  on  both  sides,  Leibnitz 
complaining  to  the  Royal  Society,  this  body 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  members  to  ex- 
junine  the  merits  of  the  case.  These,  after  con- 
ai<iering  all  the  papers  and  letters  relating  to  the 
point  in  controversy,  decided  in  favour  of  Newton 
and  Keill ;  as  is  related  at  large  in  the  life  of  the 
last-mentioned  gentleman  ;  and  these  papers  them* 
•eivet  were  published  in  1712,  nnider  the  title 
of  Commercium  Epistolicom  Johannis  Collins, 
8to. 

In  1705,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred  upon  our  author  by  queen  Anne,  in  con- 
aideration  of  his  great  merit.  And  in  17H,  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  fur  his 
#piniott  apon  a  new  method  of  discovering  the 
longitude  at  sea  by  signals,  which  had  been  laid 
l>efore  them  by  Dilton  and  Whiston,  in  order  to 
procnre  their  encouragement ;  but  the  petition 
was  thrown  aside  upon  reading  Newton's  paper 
delivered  to  the  committee. 

The  following  year,  1715,  Leibnitz,  with  the 
Tiew  of  bringing  the  world  more  -easily  into  the 
belief  that  Newton  had  taken  the  Method  of 
Floxionsfrom  his  Differential  Method, attempted  to 
Soil  his  mathematical  skill  by  the  famous  problem 
of  the  trajectories,  which  he,  therefore,  proposed 
to  the  English  by  way  of  challenge;  but  the  solu- 
tion of  this,  though  the  most  difficult  propo»ition 
ha  was  able  to  devise,  and  what  might  pass  for 
an  arduous  afiRsir  to  any  other,  was  hardly  any 
aaoie  than  an  amusement  to  Newton's  penetrating 
genius :  he  received  the  problem  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  be  was  returning  from  tlie  Mint ;  and, 
though  he  was  extremely  fatigued  aith  business, 
be  finished  the  solution  before  he  went;.to  bed. 

As  Leibnitz  was  privy^ouncellor  of  justice  to 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  so  when  that  prince  was 
raised  to  the  British  throne,  Newton  came  more 
under  the  notice  of  the  court  j  and  it  was  for  the 
immediate  satisfaction  of  George  the  First,  that  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  dis- 
.  pute  about  the  invention  of  fluxions.  In  this 
mt>urt,Caroline,  princess  of  Wales,  afterwardsqueen 
consort  to  George  the  Second,  happened  to  have  a 
curiosity  for  philosophical  inquiries;  no  sooner, 
therefore,  was  she  informed  of  our  author's  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Hanover,  than  she  engaged 
his  conversation,  which  soon  endeared  him  to  her. 
Here  she  found,  in  every  difficulty,  that  full  sa- 
tisfaction which  she  had  in  vain  sought  for  else* 
where;  and  she  was  often  heard  to  declare,  }>ub- 
licly,  that  she  thought  herself  happy  in  coming 
into  the  world  at  a  juncture  of  time  which  put  it 
in  her  power  to  converse  with  him.  It  was  at  this 
princess's  solicitations  that  he  drew  ap  an  abstract 
of  his  Chronology ;  a  copy  of  which  was  at  her  re- 
quest communicated  about  1718  to  signior  Conti, 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  then  in  England,  upon  a 
promise  to  keep  it  secret.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  promise,  the  abbe,  who  while  here  had  also  af- 
fected to  show  a  particular  friendship  for  Newton, 
though  privately  betraying  him,  as  much  as  lay 
in  his  power,  to  LeibnitZi  was  no  sooner  got  across 


the  water,  intolerance,  than  he  dispersed  copi'ei 
of  it,  and  procurtMl  an  antiquary  to  translate  it 
into  French,  as  well  as  to  wnte  a  confutation  of 
it.  This,  being  printed  at  Paris,  in  17^,  wbm  de- 
livered as  a  present,  from  the  bouk>dIer  that 
printed  it,  to  our  author,  that  he  might  oosaiu,  as 
was  said,  his  consent  to  the  publication;  but 
though  he  expressly  refused  such  ct^n^enr,  vft  the 
whole  was  published  the  >ame  year.  H^ n  opon 
Newton  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  detence  of 
himself,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Philo!i.  Trans. 
Thus,  be  who  had  so  much  all  his  life  lone  been 
studious  to  avoid  disputes,  was  uiiaviodably  ail  his 
life-time,  in  a  manner,  involved  in  them;  n«rdid 
this  last  dispute  even  finish  Ht  hi-,  dratb,  nblch  hap- 
pened theyear  following.  Newton's  paper  bus  re- 
published in  1726.  at  Paris,  in  French,  with  a  letter 
of  the  abbe  Conii,  in  answer  to  it ,  and  the  same 
year  some  dissertations  were  printed  there  by  father 
Souciet  against  Newton's  Chroiiolo-icat  Iui^ex;aa 
answer  to  whii  h  vfn%  inserted  by  Hailey,  in  the 
Philos.  Trans.  No.  397. 

Some   time  before  this  business,    in  bis  80th 
year,  our  author  was  seized  with  an  iucontii>ence 
of  urine,  thought  to  proceed  from  the  stoiic  in  tl  e 
bladder,  and  deemed  to  be  incurable.     However, 
by  the  help  of  a  strict  regimen  and  other  prec.ui* 
tious,  which  till  then   he  never  had  occasion  ioT, 
be  procured  considerable  intervals  of  ease  dtinig 
the  five  remaining  years  of  his  life.    Yet  he  was  not 
free  from  severe  paroxysms,  which  even  forced  out 
largedropsof  sweatthat  laiidou'n  his  face.  In  these 
circumstances  he  was  never  observed  to  utter  the 
least  complaint,  nor  express  the  smpll^'v^t  impa- 
tience; and  as  soon  as  he  had  a  moment's  ease  he 
would  smde  and  talk  with  his  usual  cheerfulness. 
He  was  now  obli).ed  to  rely  upon   Mr.  Conduit, 
who  had  married  his  niece,  for  the  discbarge  of  his 
office  in  the  Mint.     Saturday  morning,  March  IS, 
1727,  he  read  the  newspapers,  and  discoursed  a 
long  time  uith  Dr.  Mea<l,  his  physician,  having 
then  the  perfect  use  of  all   his  senses  and  his  un- 
derstanding ;  hut  that  nipht  he  entirely  lout  ihcm 
all,  and  not  recovering  the  m  afterwards,  died  the 
Monday  followinar,  Marcli  20,  in  the  63th  year  of 
his  age.     His  corpse  lay  in  btate  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,   and   on   the  28th   was  conveyed  into 
Westminster- Abbey,  the  pall  being  supported  by 
the    Lord    Chancellor,     the    dukes   of  Montrose 
and  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Sussex, 
and  Macele^fIetd.    He  was  interred  near  the  en- 
trance into  the  choir,  on  the  left  hand,  where  t 
stately  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with 
a  most  elegant  inscription  upon  it. 

Newton*6  character  has  been  attempted  by  Mr* 
Fontenelle  and  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows.     He  was  of  a  middle  stature, 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  fat  in  the  latter  p^rt 
of  his  life.     His  countenance  was  pleasing  and 
venerable  at  the  same  time,  especially  when  be 
took  off  his  peruke,  and  showed  his  white  bzirt 
which  was  pretty  thirk.     He  never  made  use  of 
spectacles,  and  lost  but  one  tooth  during  his  whole 
life.     Bishop  Atterbury  says,  that  io  the  vhole 
air  of  sir  Isaac's  face  and  make  there  was  nothing 
of  that  penetrating  sagacity  which  appears  in  his 
compositions :  that  he  had  something  i«fb^''  '^"" 
guid  in  his  look  and  manner,  which  did  not  raise 
any  great  expectation  in  those  who  did  not  know 
him.  .  . 

His  temper,  it  is  said,  was  so  equal  and  mi'di  ^^ 
HO  accident  could  disturb  it.    A  rcmarkabk  in- 
stance of  which  is  related  as  follows.    Sir  isaac 
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ft«d  «  bTawrlt«  little  dof,  which  ha  calltsd  Dia-  inf  ke  has  tuiuetiaM)  besno  t«  dreu,  ind  i 
.  mood.  Brin;  one  day  called  ouluf  histtudy  inlo  leg  id  big  Divecliei  fatdown  a^iin  on  the  bed 
Uic  uext  room,  Dimmaud  ■■■  left  behind.  Whan  he  bat  remained  fur  hour^  berore  he  baa 
■ir  Isaac  ntunied,  haTing  bepu  abieut  but  a  fe*  clothe*  op  :  and  that  dinner  hai  becu  cifte 
EDiimtei,  he  bud  the  moniQcatioii  to  God  that  bours  n-ady  fov  nim  bcfure  he  could  bt  bm 
SiaiDOud  faM-iiig  overut  a  li|);htt>d  candle  among  table.  Upon  thit  head  leveial  little  anccdc 
•ome  papcn,  the  oearl;  Gniabed  labuur  of  many  related;  among  which  is  the  lulloaing 
yean,wa9iHaaiiio,aiidalinuitcuaiunied  toaahei.  Stukely  coming  in  acclHeatally  one  day 
Ttiialoa*,a«  >ir  lNacwa*then  very  tar  adtanced,in  Newton'i  dinner  wai  left  Toe  him  upon  tbi 
yean  wat  irretrievable;  yet  witboul  oui-e  itriking  cotered  up,  ai  usual,  to  keep  it  warm 
the  dojr,  be  only  rebuked  bim  wilh  ibii  eiclama-  could  find  it  cunvenieiit  tu  come  lu  tabi 
tian  1  "  Ob  !  DLBmoiid !  thou  Utile  kuowest  Lhe  doctor,  lifting  the  cover,  fuand  under  it  a  cl 
niiKbief^HMi  hast  done!"  which  be  preirntly  ate,   puTlin^  the  bones 

He  was  indeed  of  so  meek  and  gentle  a  disjM-  diih,  and  replacing  the  cavtr.  Sume  tia 
■ition.andaogreata  Inverof  peace,  ihat  he  wouM  Newton  caroe  into  the  tuom,  and  after  th 
rattier  have  chosen  to  remain  innbM;urity,than  ID  Caoiplimeiitii  utdown  la  his  dinner  j  but  c 
llaTe  the  calm  of  life  ruffled  by  those  storms  and  init  up  the  cover  and  aecin;  only  the  bonci 
ditpolc*  which  genius  and  learning  always  draw  fowl  left,  he  obsented  mih  some  little  an 
■poo  those  tlial  are  moat  emnifnt  for  them.  "  I  thought  1  hod  not  dined,  but  I   now  fii 

FioiD  Ilia  lOTC  of  peace,  nodunbt,  arose  thatun-    I  have." 
oswal  kind  of  hunoi  which  na  fell  for  all  disputes:  After  all,  notwithstanding  his  anxious 

a  ttenly  uobtoken  attention,  free  from  Ihose  fre-  avoid  eveiy  occosiuo  uf  breaking  his  intei 
quent  recuilings  in.-<'parably  incident  to  others,  plication  to  study,  he  <v 
vai  his  peculiar  felicity ;  he  knew  it,  and  he  knew 
tbe  njueof  it.  No  wonder  thvo  that  contmveny 
mx  looked  on  as  his  bane.  When  some  otijeclions, 
hastily  made  to  hii  discoieries  concerning  li^ht  al^lrs  required  his  attenliun :  and,  aa  soar 
and  colours,  inducH  him  to  lay  aside  the  design  had  leiauret  resumed  (be  subject  at  the 
be  had  taken  of  publishing  his  optical  lectures,  we  where  he  hail  leltoff.  This  he  seems  tu  hav 
Bed  him  reflerline  t>n  that  dispute,  into  which  he  not  so  much  by  any  extraordinary  sLrei 
kid  bei^  unavoidable  diaiVD,  in  these  terms :  "  I  memory,  as  by^he  torce  of  his  iuvj^ntive  fi 
btaiaed  my  own  iinpiiidince  for  parting  with  so  lo  which  every  thing  opened  ittelf  agai 
mlsUaain^M  my  quiet,  to  run  after  a  shadow."  ease,  if  nothing  inieivened  to  ruffle  him 
It  ii  Iroc  ihis  ahaduff,  as  Funtenelle  observut,  did  rcaHiness  or  hid  invention  made  him  not  tl 
Jiol  ocape  him  aft-rwaidi,  nor  did  it  coi^t  him  puttinu  his  mrmury  mui  h  lo  thf  trial ;  b 
IhtC  qnict  which  he  so  much  valued,  but  proved  as  wiu  the  uff>|j[ing  uf  a  vigorous  iuteu^iei 
mnch  ireal  happiness  to  bim  as  his  quiet  itself;  thought,  oul  of  nhich  lie  wss  but  a  c( 
yet  this  was  a  happiness  of  hia  uwo  making;  he  man.  He  spent  thuefore  the  prime  of  his 
loot  a  resolutiuD  from  thew  disputes  not  to  pub-  those  abstruse  researrhes,  when  his  sitaatii 
littaanr  more  concerning  that  theory,  till  he  bad 
p«t  il  abore  the  rench  of  controversy,  by  (be  ex- 
sTtrst  experiments,  and  the  strictest  demonal^a- 
lioas^  and  accordingly  it  has  never  been  called  in 
qoesiioM  since.  In  the  same  lempe'-,  afli.T  h<-  had 
sent  the  manuscript  to  the  Koyal  Society,  wilh 
hkronMnt  tu  the  printing  of  it  by  them;  yet  upon 
Hook's  injurioissly  insisting  that  he  himself  had  de- 
Bonslraled  Kepler's  problem  Iwfore  our  author, 
be  dtteniiioed  raiber  than  be  again  involved  in  a 
tontroversy  to  suppress  th>^  third  book;  and  ha 
■IS  very  hardly  prevailed  upon  lo  alter  that  re- 
nlution.  It  is  Inie,  the  public  was  thereby  a 
(liner;  that  book,  which  is  indeed  no  more  than 
1  corollary  of  some  [>rop'>iii lions  in  the  first,  being 
oriji  nail  J  drawn  up  in  the  popular  way,  iviih  a 
de^'in  to  publish  it  In  that  form  ;  whereas  he  was 
ecw  convinced  that  it  would  be  best  ni>t  n)  lot  it 
fO  abroad  without  a  Etiict  demonstration. 

In  eonteinplatinj!  hjs  genius,  it  presmtly  be- 

Efnic^t  share,  sofacily,  penetration,  alren^Lh,  or 
diliimce;  and  after  oil,  the  mack  that  seems 
mitt  to  distiDguirh  it  is,  that  h'-  himself  made  the 
j  Litest  estimation  of  it,  lictl.nrinc,  that  if  he  had 
itone  Ibe  world  any  sen  ice,  it  «Ha  due  to  nothing 
bat  indufiiyand  patient  thou.:lili  th.'t  he  kept 
lhe  si^Pct  if  consuieration  cim,!antly  bctore  him, 
and  waited  till  the  first  da  nning  opened  zradiiolly, 
by  little  and  Utile,  into  a  T.dl  anil  ilvar  liiiht.  It 
is  said,  that  when  k-  had  any  Mis'hrmalu  al  pro- 
quit  tbe  lubiect  on  any  account.  And  hn  servant 
kts  said,  when  be  Itaa  been  jetting  up  in  a  mom- 
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fjoa  rea<)'.ff  gupplyinf  him  with  what  be  might 
feave  occasion  for  ia  tlie  pursuit  sf  any  subjcci  be 
undertook.  However  he  ofirn  censured  the  bao- 
dling  uf  leeomttrical  subjecis  by  a\f:*^r*ic  calcula* 
lions;  and  his  book  of  Algebra  be  crallfd  by  the 
vtame  of  Universal  Atilhmetic,  in  opposition  to 
the  injudicious  title  of  Geometry,  which  D^ 
Cartes  had  given  to  tbe  trt-atiHe  in  which  be 
shew)(  how  the  freometrician  may  assist  bis  inven- 
tion by  «uch  kind  of  computations.  He  frequently 
praised  Slusius,  Barrow,  and  Huygens,  for  not 
bring  influeiicf  d  by  the  false  ta»te  which  then  be- 
gan to  prevail.  He  used  to  cc*mmeMd  tbe  lauda- 
ble 9tt«>mpt  of  f^uj;<>d*0[iieriqiie  to  restore  the  an- 
cient aiialyii»;  and  very  much  esteemed  Apollo- 
nius'tt  hook  De  Sectionc  Rationis,  for  giving  os  a 
clearer  notion  of  that  anaiyMS  than  we  bad  b«rfore. 
Dr.  Barrow  may  be  esteemed  as  having  shewn  a 
compass  of  invt* ntion,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  of  the  modems,  our  author  only  excepted ; 
but  Newton  particularly  reeommc nded  Hnygeni*s 
style  and  manner;  he  thmight  bioi  tbe  mo>t  ele- 
gant of  any  machewatiral  writi-rof  modern  times, 
and  tbe  truest  imitator  of  the  ancients. 

Of  their  taste  and  mode  of  demonstration  o«r 
aathor  always  professed  himself  a  great  admirer; 
and  even  ccn>ured  himself  fur  not  following  them 
yet  more  closely  than  he  did  ;  and  spoke  with  re* 
gret  of  his  mistake  at  th<  beginning  of  bis  matbe- 
inatical  studies,  in  applying  himst^lf  to  the  worki 
of  Des  Cartes,  and  other  algebraic  nriters,  before 
be  had  cousidetcd  the  Elements  of  Euclid  with 
that  attention  which  so  excellent  a  writer  d^ 
•erves. 

But  if  this  were  a  fanit,  it  if  certain  it  was  a 
laalt  to  which  we  owe  both  his  great  inventions 
in  Npeciila'ive  mnlheinatirs,  and  tbe  doctrine  of 
fluxions  aud  inlinite  series.  And  perhaps  this 
might  be  one  reaion  why  his  particular  reverence 
for  the  ancients  is  omitted  by  FonteneUe,  who  how- 
ever certain'v  makes  some  a^nends  by  thot  }«it 
eulugium  which  he  makes  of  our  anthor'>  modesty, 
which  amiable  quality  he  represents  as  standiug 
foremost  in  the  character  oTihis  great  man's  mind 
and  manners.  It  was  in  rcfality  greater  than  can 
be  easily  imagined,  or  will  be  readily  believe<I; 
yet  it  always  continued  so  witlioot  any  alteration, 
thuiigb  tite  whole  world,  says  Fontenelle,  conspired 
against  it;  let  us  add,  though  he  was  thereby  rob- 
bed of  his  invention  of  fluxions.  Nicholas  Mor- 
cator  pu>>li»hing  hi»  LogHrithmotechuia  in  166S, 
where  he  gave  the  <|uadrature  of  tbe  hyperbola  by 
an  intinite  series  ^hich  was  tbe  irst  appearanee 
in  the  learned  world  of  a  ser  es  of  this  sortdrawu 
from  the  particular  nature  of  the  curve,  and  that 
in  a  manner  very  new  and  ab^^tracted.  Dr.  Bar- 
row, at  that  time  at  Cambridge,  where  Mr.  New- 
ton, then  about  twcntj'-six  years  of  age,  re!>idecl, 
recollected  that  be  bad  met  with  tbe  same  thing 
in  the  writings  of  that  young  gentleman,  and  there 
not  confined  to  the  hyperbola  only,  hut  extend- 
ing, by  general  forms,  to  all  sorts  of  curves,  even 
such  as  are  mechanical;  to  their  quadratures, 
their  rectif](>ations,  and  centres  of  gravity ;  to 
tbe  solids  formed  by  their  rotations,  and  to  the 
superficies  of  those  solids,  so  that,  when  their  de- 
terminntiouK  were  possible,  the  series  stopped  at 
a  certain  point,  or  at  least  their  sums  were  given 
by  stated  rules;  and  if  the  a()Solute  determina- 
tions were  impossible,  they  codid  yet  be  infinitely 
approximated ;  which  is  the  happiest  and  most 
refined  method,  says  Fontenelle,  of  supplying  the 
4«fecU  of  huinaii  knowledge,  that  man's  imagioa- 


tioo  coifli  possibly  loreot.  To  be  Bailer  of  m 
fruitful  and  general  a  theory  was  a  inioe  of  gold  to 
a  geometrician ;  but  it  was  a  greater  glory  to  bavt 
been  tbe  discoverer  of  so  surprising  and  ingenioss 
a  system.  So  that  Newton,  finding  by  Mercstoi^i 
book,  tbat  he  was  in  the  way  to  it,  and  thatdtheif 
might  follow  in  his  track,  sbookl  naturally  have 
been  forward  to  open  his  treasares,  and  secure  tbe 
property  which  consisted  in  making  tbe  discovery; 
but  tie  contented  htmself  with  his  treasure,  which 
be  had  found,  without  reearding  tbe  glory.  What 
an  idea  does  it  give  us  of  bis  unparalleled  modes* 
ty,  when  we  find  him  declaring,  that  he  tbooght 
Mercator  had  entirely  discovered  his  secret,  or 
that  others  would,  before  be  should  become  of  a 
proper  age  for  writing!  His  manuscript  spoa 
Infinite  Series  was  communicated  to  none  but  Mr. 
John  Collins,  and  lord  Bronnker,  tben  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  who  had  also  done  foms- 
thing  in  this  way  himself;  and  even  that  had  not 
been  comfilied  with  but  for  Dr.  Barrow,  who 
would  not  suffer  him  to  indulge  bis  modesty  so 
•  much  as  he  desired. 

It  is  further  observed,  concerning  this  part  of  bis 
character,  that  he  never  ulked  either  of  himself 
or  others,  nor  ever  behave^  in  such  a  manner  si 
to  give  tbe  most  malicious  censurers  the  lea^t  oc- 
casion even  to  suspect  him  of  vanity.    He  was 
candid  and  affable,  and  always  put  himself  apes 
a   level  with   his  company.     He  never  thought 
either  his  merit  or  his  reputation  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse him  from  any  of  the  common  offices  of  so- 
cial life.     No  singularities,  either  natural  or  sf- 
fected,  distinguished  him  from  othermen.  Tboo^ 
he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  church  of  Engisod, 
be  was  averse  from  the  persecution  of  the  ooncoo- 
formists.      He  judged  of  men  by  their  conduct, 
and  tlie  true  schismatics,  in  bis  opinion,  were  ths 
vicious  and  the  wicked.     Not  that  be  confined  hit 
principles  to  natural  religion,  for  he  was  doubtless 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  rerelatioo ; 
and  amidst  the  great  variety  of  books  which  he 
had  constantly  before  hioi,  that  which  be  studied 
with  the  greatCHt  application  was  the  bible,  st  least 
in  the  latter  years  of  bin  life;  and  be  uodcrrtood 
the  nature  and  force  of  moral  certainty  si  well 
as  he  did  that  of  a  strict  demonstration. 

Sir  l!=aac  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  « 
doing  good,  when^he  revenues  of  his  paUimony 
and  a  profitable  employment,  improved  by  s  pru- 
dent economy,  put  it  in  hii  power.  We  h»vs 
two  remarkable  instances  of  bis  bounty  and  gene- 
rosity ;  one  to  Mr.  .Maclaurin,  extra  pro(ei5or  ot 
mathemati<»8  at  E<iinbur^h,  to  encourage  rn^ns* 
appointment  he  ort'ercd  20/.  a  year  to  tbat  otfiee; 
and  the  other  to  bis  niece  Barton,  upon  whom  he 
settled  an  annuity  of  100/.  per  annum.  When 
decency  upon  any  occasion  required  expen<^*  ■•* 
shew,  he  was  magnificent  without  grudging  it,  »" 
with  a  very  good  grace ;  at  all  other  times,  that 
pomp  which  seems  great  to  low  roiods  ®°'^y* 
utterly  retrenched,  and  the  expencc  reserved  tor 
better  uses.  . 

Sir  Isaac  added  to  his  other  great  quahtie*  noi 

only  a  belief  in  revelation,  but  a  J«c'*'***,*!f""l'i 
to  the  too  common  habit  of  speaking  lightly  ot 
the  scriptures.  One  anecdote  of  this  great  man 
may  beu6eful,and  therfeforemerits  a  place hert.f^^ 
Hailey  was  an  unbeliever,  and  was  once  ipeski^g 
rather  freely  on  the  subject  of  revelation,  in  com- 
pany with  sir  Isaac,  who  pointedly  said  to  hm^ 
5*  Dr.  Hailey,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  Y^^J^^ 
you  speak  about  astroDomy,  or  other  ptrt*  <*' 


NEWTON. 


tkB^tmtica.bMBantheymntabjcctivhirhTOuhaTa  ipeelion  of  Mr.  Whittoa,  Cantab.  1107,  St 
■cudied,  mod  Kelt  undenUnd ;  but  you  ihauld  nut  Printed  oithout  tha  amhor'i  conirnt,  mil  en 
talk  of  chriitittiity,  for  you  bsTC  not  itudied  it.  af^ainit  his  will;  an  offence  which,  it  leemi,  v 
I  tE»ve,  Kod  kDOv  yuu  kn  ow  uothJDg  of'lhs  mat*  icarcely  forgiren.  There  are  alio  Enilisli  eJiiio 
ter.**  of  tl>e  Moie,  particularly  one  by  Wilder,  vith 

Newton  nerer  married  i  and  it  hai  been  >aid,     Coromenury,  in  nc9,  9  v< '     ~ 
(hat   "  perbap*  be  OEver  had  leliure  to  think  of 
it  ;    tliat,  being  iinoiEriied  in  profound  itudfei  dur- 
ing the  pnme  uf  hia  age.  and  arterwarda  engaged 

ta  ao  coiplojaicot  of  great  importance,  and  even 

<l«i(e  t>kcD  np  with  the  company  which  hi*  merit 

dtcw  to  faim,  be  vaa  not  tentible  of  anj  vaca 

ia  life,    nor  the  want  of  a  Uumpaiiiun  at  hon 

Tboe  boweier  do  nul  appear  ti>  bs  any  tnKc 

rcBKNi*  for  hii  ocTermairyiiig,  if  he  bad  hadai 
cliuatioa  >o  to  do.  It  is  much  more  likely  iba 


a  Commentary,  by  Cutilllon,  S  v< 
I  per  QuBntitatum   Serlx*.   Ftu 


e  left  at  hit 


Enii,  34,000/.,  but  he 
nelle  telli  u),  wat  be- 
caiue  be  thought  a  legacy  was  no  giit.  Ai  to  bii 
vorki,  beiidei  what  were  pubtiihed  in  his  life- 
time, there  were  ftxind  after  bit  death,  amon;^  hii 
paper*,  icTeral  diecouriea  upon  tha  lubjecti  oif  en- 
tiijaitj,  hiatuty,  diTiDily,  chemialry,  and  mathe. 
matica;  aevcnJ  of  whidi  were  pnbMabed  at  dif- 
ferCDt  timei,  at  appear!  from  tbe  fullowing  cata- 
logue of  all  bit  worka;  where  they  are  ranked  in 
the  order  of  time  in  which  Iboie  upoa  tbe  aami 
•uhject  were  published. 

1.  Several  Papen  relating  to  bit  Telescope,  and 
bt  Theory   of  Ugbt  and  Colaun, 
rhikwiphical  Traniactiuns,  numb< 
tS.M.  S5,  S8,  ga.  97,  no,  ia\,  itj,  i-^a;  or 

Toii.e,  7,  s,  0,  10,  It. 

9.  Opdci,  ur  a  Treatiie  of  tbe  Reflectioni,  Re- 
tnetivn,  and  InSectioni,  and  the  Colour*  of 
l^git,  1704,  4to.  A  Utin  Trantlation,  by  Dr. 
Claifce^  I'OG,  4to. ;  and  a  French  Tranilatinit,  by 
r.CaJte,  Amsl.  1729,  9  roll.  ISmo.  Beudea 
«e>er«J  Eivliih  edition*  in  8(0, 

3.  Optical  Leclurei,  I'lS,  8vo. ;  alao  in  aeve. 
nl  Letten  to  Mr.  Oidcnhurg.  Secretary  to  the 
Koyal  Society,  inierted  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
aider  our  author'n  article. 

4.  LectionetUpliCB,  1739,  4to. 

}.  Natunlii  Philosophic  Princi[>ia  Mathema- 
tica,  1611,  4to.  A  necond  edition  in  ITt3,  with 
■  Pnhce  by  Ri>get  Cotei.  The  third  edition  in 
I736,under  (he  direction  of  Dr.  Pembertun.  An 
tngliih  Tranilalioii  by  Motte,  1739,  3  vuii.  Svo. 
printed  in  aereral  edition!  ofhiswurk!,  indiRerenC 
■atiou,  particularly  an  edition,  with  a  largo 
Commentary  by  the  two  learned  J«uit!,  Le  Seur 
•ad  Ja^uier,  ia  i  roll.  4to,  in  1739,  17W,  and 
17W. 

6.  A  Syit«m  of  the  World,  translated  From  the 
Latin  original,  17ST,  Std.  Thii,  a>  hai  been  al- 
leady  oinerfed,  wai  at  firtt  iutended  to  make  the 
third  book  of  hit  Principia.  An  Engliah  Tran-Ia- 
boD  by  Hotle,  1739,  8to. 

I,  Serrral  Letter!  to  Mr.  Flamiteed,  Dr.  Hal- 
kr.uxlHr.OMrnhurg. 

5.  A  Paper  concerning  the  Longitude,  drawn 
^  by  order  of  the  Houae  of  Common!. 

9.  Abrcge  de  CSiionologie,  &,e.  173G,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Abbe  Conti,  together  with  come 
Obierralion*  upon  it. 

to.  Remark!  upon  the  nbierriliona  made  upon 
•  Chn»ol*^ical  Index  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  &c.  Phi- 
hxoiAicai  Tnu>actioni,  lol.  33.  See  alao  tbe 
Hoe,  Tola.  34  and  35,  by  Oi.  Ralley. 

II.  Tlic  Cbronolog;  of  Ancient  Kingdoma 
-      "ed,  *e,  17«8,4ta. 


ones,  el  Different 

Teitii  Ordinii,  1711,  4to.  under  the  injpcclion 
W.  lonea,  Eiq.  F.R.S.  Tbe  last  tract  bad  bei 
published  before,  together  with  another  on  tl 
quadrature  of  cnrrea,  by  (he  method  of  Buxioi 
under  the  title  of  Tractatui  duo  de  Speciehui 
Ma^Enitudine  Figuramm  Cnrrilinearum,  (nbj«in< 
to  the  lji*t  edition  of  hia  Optica,  in  IIOl,  and  eih 
Lettrniu  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Giegory'a  Cato 
trici,  &c.  nsS,  S\a.  Under  thia  bead  may  I 
ranked  Newloni  Geiiciia  Cunraium  per  Umbra 
Lrvden,  1740. 

14.  Sereral  Letters  relating  to  hia  diipute  wi 
Leibuilz,  upon  the  Ti);ht  to  his  Invention 
Fluiiona;  printed  in  the  Commercinm  Episto' 
cum  D.  Juhannii  CDlliui  et  Aliarum,  de  AnsU 
Proraola.juHuSocietatiaRcgiKeditum,  I7l2,8v 

15,  PoEtirript  and  Lelt'jrof  M.  Lcibniii  loll 
Abbe  Conti,  with  Remark*,  and  a  Letter  of  hiso! 
to  that  Abbt,  1717,  Svo.  To  which  waa  add 
RnphBon's  History  of  Fluxions,  a*  a  Supplemen 

ted  in  the  16.  The  Method  of  Fluxions  and  Aoalytit,  t 

I,  81,  83,      111  finite  Series,  iranslnled   into  Eiiiilish   hum  tl 

.   I'JS:  or     original   Latin;  tu  which  i)  added,  a  Prrpetu 

Coinmeiilaiy  by  the  I'raiialator,  Mr.  John  Colao 

1736,  4to. 

n.  Several  miicellan'oui  Piece*  and  Lettei 
fulluwa:   1.  A  Lvtier  (o  Mr.  Boyle  upon   I 


Snljec 


B  Ptiibsophei 


tbe  General  Diet 
S.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Aston,  conUining  Directio 
for  hisTravela;  Ibid,  under  our  author'!  artici 
3.  An  English  Translation  of  a  Latin  Diiieitatii 
upon  tbe  Sacred  Cubit  of  Ihe  Jewa;  insert 
among  the  miscellaneoua  Works  of  Mr.  Jol 
Oreavei,  toI.  1,  published  by  Dr.  1'hamai  Sire 
in  1737,  3  vol!.  8vo.  This  Dissertation  nas  foul 
■ubjoiiied  to  a  work  of  sir  Isaac's,  not  Qniahc 
intitled  LeiicoD  Propheticum.  4.  Four  Lcttc 
from  Sir  Isaac  Neivion  to  Dr.  Bentlcy,  conUi 
ing  some  Arguments  in  Proof  of  a  Deitv,  171 
8to.     5.  Twi>  Letters  to  Mr  Clarke,  fee. 

18.  ObaervBtioni  on  the  Propheciei  of  Danii 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  Sn  John,  1733,410, 

19.  Is.  Meivtani  Elementa  perspectitje  Unin 
salia,  1746,  Svo. 

20.  Table!  for  Purchasing  College  Lease*,  17^ 
ISmo. 

31,  Corollaries,  by  Whi!ton. 

29.  A  Collection  ofseveral  Pieces  of  onrautho 
under  the  fulliiwiog  title:  Newtoni  K  0pu*ci 
MathematicB  Philoi.  et  Philol.  (^>lleg>t  L  Cns 
lioneus,  Lnu!,  1744,  4to.  B  tomes. 

23.  T«o  Tirstisea  of  the  Quadrature  of  Ciir^ 
and  Analyaia  by  Eqnatiuni  of  an  Infinite  Nui 
her  of  Termi  explained,  translated  by  Jo 
" ■    -'■■-  -  'arge  Cammentary,  l745,4to. 


24.  Deacript: 


the  : 


on's  Dili 


e  froi 


<1  Star! 


Philosophical  TranaBCtiaiis,  vol,  43. 

QS.  Newton  alao  published  Barron'!  Opiii 
Lectures,  in  1699,  4to.i  and  Bern.  Varenti  G( 
giaphia.  JEc.  leSl.Svo. 

~*   Tbe  whole  Work*  of  Newton,  puUiibed 


U.  ArithiHtica  UBivenalis,  lie.  nader  the  i».    Dr.  Uoraley,  1779,  4to.  in  Gve  roluaet. 


S  EWT* 


w'   Oj   n    II-   br 


irM  ihn  n--Tie  i.il  h:s ,)«:■■,  whicti  rj-'-wne-i 

\ir.  \l  oort  uve  him  'iht  eojrtc-.ef  ■•!■  i  ra- 
;r.,ro>i.i  nnii  hiirnourii^ice  pcr^ixi.  Hiwirret 
1131  V,  Ills  Kr;mi'i5  ire  a  proof  of  bu  ^reit 

ni^ni  n(  his  ^ii:iu  i^  ikiLl  in   Um  au.Uie- 


11- .'j. 

3.  H'-!p  li>  Cjknbiioa:  with  Tablet  oT 
rW!:r,..trf,n  if:  +t->.    irJoT- 

I.  Tri.'r-n.-.rn^:ni  B.iunQ-ca,  in  w>  bockt ; 
the  n^r  r-jinMin^i  hv  out  aumot,  and  ihe  other 
lnn.:.iti''>  iruiD  ihc  Laiia  of  ticaty  GeiUbriDd  : 

4.  CKi. lilies  CcDlnin  Logajithmotum,  ptiat- 

5.  O'jfTii^'rlcal  Triiononwlrf  :    l6>9. 

6.  M.i-.l,endiicdiEit.'iDi.'iiis,  three  pons:  4to, 

7-  A  Ptrpctoal  Diary,  or  Almanac;  XWl. 

H.  IV'cnriUQfi  of  ihe  Use  of  the  CarpcDter's 
B.ik:  1(^.7. 

<l.  Hi>liemfriHe<,  shewing  ihe  Inlrmt  u>d 
H  .le  of  M.ii.ey  at  (j  p«r  cent.  &c  :   tOUT. 

I't.  Clii;ijilei  Ceniiini  Lnaarilhmorura  el 
TaluU  Panium  Propoiiionalium  :  1()67. 

II.  Th^  R.ilc  of  iDtcresi,  or  ihc  Oie  of 
Derimil  Fraciion-,  ke.  pan  2  :  8vo,  itfjrt. 

15.  School- pas  I  iino  for  ;oung  Chililren, 
tec  :  Bvo,  ir^.). 

J3.  An  of  Practical  Goagin^,  ke  :  I669. 

14.  InlrwIdCiion  10  the  Art  of  Rhetoiic: 
IO71. 

I.i.  The  Art  of  N'alnral  Alithmetic  in 
Whii!*  Numbtr*.  and  Ffactions  Vulgar  aod 
Uccimal  :  8vo,  H>7I. 

16.  Tlie  English  Academy  :  8fO,  1677- 

Tiography. 


>»  ;wi:c.  3  ir-W.  otHained  »  etiarter  (or  cnn- 
irr--. -J  Hj.-.-c.-'I  tato  Hcnford  college.  Jle 
~<: -■■.',-' ft  a  [Ti-wHv  pcrformailce,  cntidtd, 
F'..-  „  es  [,A:ce!-fMc,  and  an  edition  of 
T.'~  .iLi.-ui-^  wTLh  Hngiiih  notes. 

>£:«r..-t  ,Ti.oLnj>;.  a  leatoed  wriicr  of 
r:e  I  •.;:  .;e-r^-v.  emK-er.i  for  his  Latin  poftri, 
he  irtc-  ^ol  -mic,  though  he  was  in  otden, 
ana  >f .:( a  >ca-v).     He  died  in  l6u7. 

Nmwtos  t'^t^oi'O!?*  3  learned  English 
bi:.:'-3.  WJ3  cum  at  Lichfield  in  Staffordshire, 
m  ir^'-  He  nccned  pan  of  his  education  at 
hii  mine  pijce,  and  v>anly  It  Weiimimitr 
jcncui  i  iV"in  •t;ence  he  was  elected  10  Trinilf 
coie^,  CimbTKir,  where  he  took  his  d^jrm, 
lax  w4*chi;3<;a[,iloiir  Onenicringintoordert 
be  bec-nte  (Tinte  of  St.  George,  Hanovtr-. 
t;-.:j.-e;  .ttd  IT=S  momit^  preacher  at  the 
eiijce;  in  ^pr-nj-Mrdea.  In  17*4  he  was 
prrrerred  to  t:w  rrcto.'v  of  Si.  Mary  le  Bov,. 
Chea^^de  ;  acd  the  lear  followinz  look  bis 
de^moi  D  D.  lo  1747  be  was  chosen  !«- 
turer  01'  >(.  Georie,  Hannrer-sqoare ;  and  die 
la  me  lear  mamnl  the  daughter  of  Dr-  Tre- 

beck,  ibe  r»c<«.  Id  |-~      ^•-.-•:.-~ 

oi.\liI:.>niP»r«ii.-*L 

Id  ITH)  be  was  iiud 

and  ifterwjrds  jrebern 

precenlot  of  \ort. 

bi'hcprie  of  B^i^^ol. 

1 71  >»,  the  dcaner]  of : 

deanerr  ia   1762.     E 

palU  be  known  as  lh< 

ui^rtaiiocs  on  tbc  P 

New  Testaroenl,  in  S  y<in.  o>u.  . 

NiwTON,  a  borough  in  Ldondiiie.  wiin 
a  market  oa  Saturdav.  It  sends  two  membcn 
to  parhimeni,  ai>d  isfiie  tniles  N.  of  Warnnp- 
Ion,  and  19O  N.W.  of  London.  Lot.  *-W. 
\V.      Ut   53.  88  N.  ,  „,.  , 

r .  a  borotigh  lo  the  iile  of  Wight. 

.  twn  mf,„hm  in  oirliament,  but 


16  W.     Lai.  60  43  N.  .. 

Newton,  a  town  oT  Montgotoeiythirf, 
with  a  market  on  Salurdav,  team)  00  *e 
Scv-m.  seren  mile*  S.W.  ofMonigomety. "'' 
HJ9  W.N.W.  of  UnJoD.  Lon.  3.  I!  "■ 
Lai.  62.  21  N. 

NEWTONIAN  PHILOSOPHV.  ihcAe- 
irine  of  ihe  univerK,  andpailicularlF  "f  m  oa- 
venly  bodies,  iheir  laws,  a&cliou,  *«■  u*""'" 
by  lir  Isaic  Neivton.  ,.  ._„ 

The  tem)  Ncwiooiai.  philosophr  H  appliri  r^ 
diftetintlyi  whence  diTCij  confiiied  nownst*'"; 


NEWTONIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 


•lude  M  the  corpuscultr  phllrviphr,  contideieil  w 
it  now  itamU,  currccud  and  tcfnrmH  by  the  disco- 
veriei  ind  impiOTCment  made  in  UTcral  paiM 
(herc(;f  by  lit  Iiuc  Newton.  In  which  senu  it  ii 
thai  Gravesnde  calls  hii  elcmcnu  of  phytic),  In- 
trodacrio  >d  Phil  wophiam  Newtonianam.  And  in 
tbii  Knic  the  Newlonian  is  the  same  niih  the  new 
philoanpliy;  ind  stands  contiadisiin];ui»))ed  from 
the    Cartesian,  the    Peiipaletic,   and   the  locient 

Others,  by  Newtonian  philosophy,  mean  the  me- 
Ihod  or  oriler  which  sit  Isiac  Newton  obseties  in 
philosol^islng  ;  TIE.  the  reasoning  and  drawttig  of 
concluii'iDS  directly  from  phenomena,  exclusiTCof 
all  iirevious  hypotheses;  the  beginning  from  simple 
principles  ;  deducing  the  tint  powers  and  laws  of 
nature  from  a  few  select  phenomena,  and  then  ap- 
plying those  laws.  ftc.  to  account  fpr  other  things. 
And  in  this  sense  the  Newianian  philosophy  is  the 
e  with  the  ripeii menial  philosophy,  and  stands 
_ .  oted  to  the  ancient  tmrpusculir. 
Oihen,   by  Newtonian    philosophy, 


Wher 


1  phy.i< 


nathen 


cilly,  aoctwbere  geometry  am 
plied  to  (he  solution  cif  the  appearances  oi  nature. 
In  which  sense  the  Newtonian  is  the  same  with  the 
meehanical  and  mathematical  philosophy. 

Others  »Eain,  by  Newtonian  philosophy,  under- 
daiid  that  part  eif  phyticil  knowledge  which  sir 
Isaac  Newton  has  handled,  improved,  and  demon- 
stiateil,  in  his  Principia. 

Oihera,  lastly,  by  Newfonlan  philosophy,  mean 
the  new  principle?  which  sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
biog^  into  philosophy;  the  newsyilem  founded 
thcreoo;  and  the  new  solutions  of  pbenoiTKn* 
thence  deduced;  or  that  which  characterizes  and 
disiingajihei  his  philotophy  from  all  others. — It  is 
in  this  sense  principally  wc  shall  here  considei  it. 

The  whole  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  as  de- 
Uiered  by  the  author,  is  cnntained  in  his  Principia, 
ot  Malhematiral  Principles  of  Naiuial  Philosophy. 
He  foondi  bis  system  on  the  ft>llowing  definitions. 
1.  The  qnamlty  of  matter  Is  the  measure  of 
the  same,  arising  from  its  density  and  bulk  con- 
jaoctly. — Thus  aii  of  a  double  density,  in  a  double 
space,  H  quadruple  in  quantity;  in  a  triple  space, 
leample  in  quantity,  fcc. 

S.  The  quantity  of  motion  is  the  meaiarc  of  the 
same,  ailsing  from  the  velocity  and  quantity  of 
matter  conjunctly.  This  is  ecident,  because  the 
motion  of  the  whole  is  the  motion  oT  all  its  parts; 
and  therefore  in  a  body  double  in  quantity,  with 
iquil  velocity,  the  motion  is  double,  &c 
^  3.  The  vis  inslta,  or  innate  force  of  matter,  is  a 
pt>weT  of  resitting,  by  wiiich  every  body,  as  much 


.endej' 
state,  whether  it  be  of 
fcrwardin  a  right  line. 
4.  An  impressed  force  is  an  action  exerted  upon 


iving  unifofmly 


body  maintains  evny  new  state  it  acquires  by  III 

It  it  here  Implied,  and  indeed  fully  eitpressed, 
that  motion  is  not  continued  by  the  same  power 
flat  piodaced  it.  Now  there  are  two  grounds  on 
•rbieb  Ibc  truth  of  this  doctrine  may  be  supposed 

"  Tint,  On  a  direct  proof  that  the  impressed 
fcraedoe*  not  remain  in  the  body,  either  by  show- 
lag  the  Datnre  of  the  force  to  be  tr^siiory  and  in- 
«j>abU  of  BKitc  than  itibsl  action  j  or' that  it  acts 


only  oo  the  surface,  and  that  the  body  escipes 
it  i  01  that  the  force  is  somewhere  else,  and  n< 
miininf;  in  the  body.  But  none  of  these  i 
proofs  are  oSered- 

"  Secondly,  Itmayreiton  an  Indirect  proo^ 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  a  body  a  sufficient  t 
for  the  conitnuaoce  of  every  new  state  acqu 
and  that  therefore  any  adventitious  force  to  con 
motion,  though  necessary  for  its  production,  i 
jJerfluous  and  inadmissible.  As  this  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  supposition  stands,  it  o 
to  have  been  indubitably  certain  that  the  ir 
force  of  the  body  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  the 
tion  it  has  once  acquired,  before  the  other  a 
by  which  the  morion  was  communicated,  had 
dismissed  from  the  office.  But  the  innate  for 
body  has  been  shown  not  to  be  that  which  c 
nues  its  motion ;  and  therefore  (he  proof,  tha 
impressed  force  does  not  remain  in  the  body. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  in  this  case  desirable  to  suflioi 
proof,  because  we  should  then  be  left  wiihoui 
reason  fur  the  continuance  of  motion."  Whc 
mention  an  impressed  force,  we  mean  such  a 
M  ueommunicated  either  at  (he  surface  u( 
body  or  by  being  diffused  through  the  mass. 

5.  Acrniripetalfcrce  is  that  by  which  bodie 
drawn,  impelled,  or  any  way  tend  towards  a  p 
•s  to  a  centre. — The  quantity  of  any  ccntrl 
force  may  be  considered  u  of  three  kinds,  abso 

6.  The  absolute  quantity  of  a  centrifugal  fbi 
■  measure  of  the  tame,  proportional  to  the  cfE 
of  the  cause  that  propagates  it  from  the  ce 
through  the  spaces  lonnd  aboal. 

T.  The  accelerattve  quantity  of  a  ceniri 
force  is  a  measure  of  the  same,  proportional  t 
Telocity  which  it  generates  in  a  given  lime. 

S.  The  molive  quantity  of  a  centripetal  fo 
the  measure  of  the  tame,  proportional  to  the  m 
which  it  generates  in  a  given  time. — This  is  al 
known  by  the  quantitv  ol  a  force  equal  and  coi 
to  it,  that  is  just  sufficient  to  hinder  Ibe  deict 
the  body. 

1.  Absolute,  true,  and  mathematical  time, 
•elf,  and  frsm  its  own  nature,  flows  equably,  i 
out  regard  to  any  thing  eilemal,  and,  by  an 
name,  is  called  duration.  RrlaliTe,  apparent 
common  time,  is  some  sensible  and  external 
sure  of  durarion,  whether  accurate  twnor,  whi 
commonly  used  instead  of  true  time;  such  : 
hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  &c. 

I[.  Absolute  space,  in  its  own  nature.withoi 
gard  to  any  thing  external,  remains  always  sii 
and  immoveable.  Relative  space  is  some  movi 
dimension  or  measure  of  the  absolute  spaces; 
which  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immorrable  s 
Such  is  the  dimension  of  aiubterraneous,  anai 
or  celestial  space,  determined  by  its  position  ti 
dies,  and  which  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immoT< 
space ;  as  the  distance  of  a  subterraneous,  an 
al,  or  celestial  space,  determined  by  its  postiii 
respect  of  the  eanh.  Absolute  and  relative  i 
are  the  same  in  figure  and  ituignitude ;  but  th< 
nil  remain  always  numerically  the  same,  f 
the  earth,  for  instance,  moves,  a  space  ofoi 
which,  relativtly  and  in  respect  of  the  earth 
mains  always  the  some,  will  at  one  titne  be  ont 
of  the  absolute  space  into  which  the  earth  pid 
at  another  time  it  will  be  another  pati  of  the  s: 
and  so  absolutely  understood,  it  will  be  perpet 
mutable. 

III.  nace  ii  ■  pait  or  >pace  which  ■  body 
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,  tccording  Id  the  tpicc,  ciihcr  ibiblale  Ai  Ihe  onkr  of  the  pirti  of  (ime  u  IlnaitRlU^ 

Out  auihor  sirs  ir  ■■  a  part  oT  ipacc  (  lu  alw  u  ibc  order  of  Ihc  parti  of  tpice.    SuppOM 

laiion,  nor  the  eiicnial  surface  of  (he  ihoic  paru  lo  be  moved  out  of  Ibeir  placet,  ud 

the  places  of  equal  wlidi  arr  alway)  Ihcr  will  be  mOTed  (if  we  a^j  be  allowed  thetf- 

their  luperficiet,  by  reason  cf  their  dii-  prnttoti]  out  of  ihemielvei.     For  tiiaeiaod  >pact> 

Tea,  are  often  unequal.     Po^iinni  pro-  are,  ai  it  vrtre,  the  place*  at  ihcmtclaet  m  of  all 

no  quaniitf ,  nor  are  ibey  ■□  much  the  other  thin;^.     All  thmgi  arc  placed  in  timt  »  to 

iieliei  a*  the  propetiica  of  ptacea.    The  order  of  lucceuion  ;  and  in  ipace  a*  lo  oidn  ot  ti- 

mol'iint  of  the  pans ;  that  is,  the  inni-  ihry  are  placri ;  and  that  the  pritnarjr  places  of 

;  whole  out  of  ill  place  i>  the  aame  Ihinj;  ibingi  ihould  be  ninveahle  it  absurd.     These  arc 

m  of  Ihe  lianslations  of  Ihe  paiu  oul  of  Ihricrore  the  absolute  places  j  and  iranalaiiaoi  out 

::  and  therefore  the  pace  of  Ihe  whole  of  ihoK  places  are  ihe  imly  absolute  meiionf. 

ihinn  will)  the  tarn  of  (he  plicet  of  the  Out  because  the  patB  of  spaci^  caniMK  be  seen, « 

for  that  rcasim  il  is  eternal,  and  in  Ibe  ditlinguished  from  one  another  by  ihe  icnKS,[heit- 

'■  fore  in  their  smd  we  DiesetisiblemeatureMOf  Ihctn. 

>1ule  motion  is  the  iian<:l3tion  ofabody  For,  from   the  positions  and  dtatancti  of  llnnsi 

niolute  place  inio  another;  and  relalLVe  hurn  any  body,   Ciqisidered   aa   ioimoveablr,  we 

Iianslaliiin  from  one  relative  place  into  define  all  placet;  and  then,  with  rcspecl  to  such 

rhu',  tn  a  ship  under  sail,  ihe  relative  places,  we  estimate  all  miiiiuns,  considering  boTia 

body  it  ihai  ;»ii  of  the  ship  ohich  the  aa  transferred  fr:.m  some  of  those  places  into  other', 

ws,  OT  that  pail  nf  ils  cavity  which  the  And  to,  iiulcad  ot  absolute  placet  and  maiiuDi.  wc 

and   which   thereture   moves  together  use  relative  ones;  and  iliai  without  any  inconveni- 

lip  ;  and  letative  resi  it  Ihe  continuance  ence  in  common  affairs  :  but  in  philos  phical  ili>- 

l>  in  Ihe  Slime  pan  of  ihe  sh'p,  oroliis  quisitions  wcoughl  loabslracirriimouitciises.ind 

It  real  absolute  resi  Is  the  conimuance  of  Cunsider  things  Ihcm-elvet  distini;i  from  what  iie 

the  same  panof  thai  imn.ovtjhlc  space  only  sensilile  mcasuiei  ot  them.      For  it  may  bt, 

ic  ship  Itself,  Us  cavity,  and  all  ilul  it  that  there  ia  no  body  really  at   rcit,  lo  which  the 

s  moved      Wherefoic,  if  the  earth  is  places  and  motions  ol  others  may  be  referred. 

t.  theboily  which  relaiively  rests  in  [he  But  wemaydistinj^uiih  rest  and  motion,  absolute 

ally  and  absolutely  ntove  with  the  tame  and  relative,  one  from  the  olhei  b>  their  propcilict, 

lich  the  ship  has  on  ihe  ejrtl),.  .Bul  it  oau«s,  and  cfiecis.     It  it  a  property  of  rest,  thil 

so  moves,  the  Irucand  absolute  motion  budiei  reallv  at  rest  do  rest  in  respect  of  each  other. 

will  arise,  partly  from  ihe  true  motion  And  Iberefore,  as  it  is  possible,  (hat,  in  ihc  remnle 

in  immovealile  space ;  partly  from  liic  iCi^ions  of  the  fixed  siars,  or  pcrhi|M   far  beyond 

tion  of  the  ship  on  the  earth  :  and  if  'he  them,  theta  may  be  vime  body  absolutely  at  ic>i, 

I  also  relatively  in  Ihe  ship,  it>  true  mo-  though  it  be  impossible  In  know  from  Ihe  position 

le  partly  from  ihe  true  motion  of  Ihe  ol  bodies  lo  one  another  in  our  rcKions.  whnhtr 

moveable  space,  a^id  pattl)-   from   the  any  of  these  do  keep  Ihe  same  piKitiim  tn  that  ic- 

lient  as  well  of  the  ship  en  the  caiih  as  mole  budy;  il  follnws,  that  absolute  r«st  raitnot 

r  in  Ihe  shi)i ;  ami  from  ihcse  relative  be  determined  from  Ihe  position  of  bodici  in  out 

1  aiise  Ihe  lelalive  mniion  of  ihe  body  legions. 

I.     At  if  that  part  i>f  ihe  earth  where  II  is  a  property  of  motion,    ihal  the  parts  which 

ms  truly  moved  towards  ihe  east,  with  retain  given  posiiiun<  to  thtir  wholes  do  partake  «( 

rilWIO  parts;  while  iheship  itself  with  Ihe  m..lion  of  (heit  wholes.  Forallpaittofreii.lv- 

it  catiicJ  lowaidi  the  wrsi,  with  a  vc-  ing  bodies  endeavour  lo  recede  from  the  aiis  of 

HCd  by  10  of  these  pins ;  but  a  sailiir  motion ;  and  Ihe  iinpr lus  of   bodies  moving  f'lr- 

:ihip  towards  the  rait  with  one  part  of  wards  arises  from  Ihe  joint  impetusof  all  the  pans, 

I'lciiy     then    ihe  sailor  will  be  moved  Therefore  if  luriounding  bodies  are  mtived,  tho«« 

jsoluiely  in  immoveable  space  towards  that  are  relatively  ai  rest  within  them  will  partale 

h  a  velocity  of  lOUl   parts;  and  rda-  of  ihcir  motion.     Upon  which  account  the  true 

e  earth  ID  ward  I  ihe  west,  with  a  velocity  and  absolute  motion  tf  a  liodycaonot  be  deieimintd 

:  pans.  by  Ihe  trjnslaiion  of  ii  from  those  only  which  Kc<a 

lime,  in  astronomy,   is  distinsoished  to  rrsi ;  lor  ilie  exiernsl  bodies  ouiihi  not  only  to 

'e,  by  the   equation   or  correciion   of  appear  al  rest,  but  lo  be  real  y  at  rest     For  nlher- 

lime.    For  Ihe  natural  days  are  truly  wise  all  included  bodies,  beside  their  iianslaiioa 

ouph  Ihev  are  com  mini  y  coniidercl  as  from  near  tlie  sotrountling  one",  partake  likewiieof 

oscil  for  a  measure  of  time :  asirono-  their  true  moiinns ;  and  though   ihii  irinslation 

t  (hit  equality  for  their  more  accurate  was  not  made,  ihey  would  not  really  be  at  rnr.  bul 

Ihe  celestial  motions,     II  may  be  ihal  only  seem  to  lie  so.    For  the  fUtroundini:  bodies 

uch  thing  as  an  equable  motion  where-  stand  in  the  like  relation  to  thi'  surrounded,  as  l!« 

ly  lie  actfuraltly  mea'ured.    All  mo-  eiteiior  pan  of  a  wh. ,1c  does  to  ihe  mierior,  oiaj 

:  accdeiaied  or  reuidtd  i  but  the  true  or  the  'hell  *«s  lolV.e  kernel  j  bul  if  the  shell  Dime', 

;ress  of  abiolute  time  is  liable  to  no  Ihe  kernel  will  also  move,  as  being  pin  of  the  "hole, 

i|^  remains  Ihe  same,  whether  the  mu-  A  prupeilv  near  akin  to  the  preceding  is,  ihal  if 

ft  or  slow,  or  none  at  atl ;  and  therefore  a  place  Is  moved,  whatever  i»  placed  therein  movo 

diitinguiihcd  from  whai  are  only  sen-  along  with  il ;  and  iheielore  a  budy  whidi  is  moi-ed 

es  iheieof,  and  out  of  which  we  colled  from  a  place  in  motion,  paitakesaUoof  ihemoiicn 

1  of  the  BSlrnnomical  equation.     The  of  itsplicc.     Upon  which  aerount  all  molioijsf'ora 

which  equation  fo>  determining  the  places  in  motion,  are  no  other  I'-an  pjns  of  entire 

lenomenoo  is  evinced,  as  well  from  ihe  and  absulule  motions ;  and  every  entire  mooon  i» 

of  the  pendulum-clock  u  by  eclipaei  composed  of  ihe  motion  of  the  body  out  of  its  tint 

lu*  ot  Jupiter.  fitse,  and  the  motion  of  this  place  out  of  its  f  v  • 
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■nd  10  on,  mit!!  ire  came  to  tome  immoveable  piKrc, 
■9  m  the  abovc-meatiooed  example  of  the  itilor. 
Wherefore  entire  aud  absolute  mutioiu  can  be  no 
(KhciwDc  delerniineU  ihan  by  immoveable  places. 
Now,  no  oihet  placet  arc  immoveable  but  those 
tfail  fmn)  iiifiniif  tu  infiniiy  do  all  retain  the  same 
[iven  posiiioni  une  to  aiiolhcTj  and  upon  thii  ac- 
eoant  must  ever  icmain  unmoved,  and  do  thereby 
consliiu'e  what  we  call  immovca>>1e  s|>acc. 

The  cauaes  by  Hhkh  true  an>l  relative  moliooi 
aic  ducnguiiheil  one  Trom  the  other,  ate  (he  force* 
tDipreaciI  upon  bodiu  to  generate  motion.  True 
notion  H  neither  «nciited  nor  altered,  but  by  soma 
force  impretsed  upon  the  bodj  mived:  buiielativc 
motion  any  be  geneiai(d  iii  altered  wltlioul  any 
(mx  impieFsed  upon  the  body.  For  it  is  sufficient 
tm<r  to  imprCB  wme  force  on  other  boilies  with 
which  the  lorron  li  compared,  that,  by  Iheii  giving 
way,  thai  relation  may  ><e  changed,  in  ivhich  the 
ntatire  rcitor  motion  of  the  other  body  did  consist. 
Again,  true  moiion  suffers  alwayi  some  change 
fntm  any  force  impieiwd  upon  the  moving  body; 
bat  relative  motion  docs  not  nccessiiily  undergo 
any  charign  by  such  force.  For  if  the  umc  farcci 
•fc  likcwiw  imptened  on  those  bodies  with^whn  h 
itie  coTnpXfison  is  made,  that  the  relativi'  pn^iiion 
may  be  preserved;  then  that  eondiiion  will  be  pre- 

thrrcfoi^  any  relative  motion  maybe  changed  when 
the  HOC   motion  remains  unaltereil,   and  the  te- 


TIk  efteta  wfatt^  diitlngDish  absolute  from  lela- 
C'le  DoDiii  are,  ibefocceiof  receding  from  iheajtit 
of  circular  motion.  For  there  are  no  such  forcei 
ia  acircular  [MotioD  purely  relative;  but,iuatrue 
aaJ  abaoliile  drcnlar  motion,  Ihejr  are  greater  ot 
lets  according  to  the  quaniity  of  (he  motion.  If  a 
vessel  htiDg  by  a  king  cotd  is  >o  often  lunted  about 
Uat  the  cord  is  airengly  twisted,  then  filled  with 
valei,  and  let  go,  it  will  be  whirled  about  (he 
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true  ctri:ular  motion  be  defined  by  au 
tions.  There  is  only  one  real  circular  ma 
one  revolving  body,  corresponding  (oonlj 
uf  endeavouring  to  recede  fiom  its  a: 
(ion,  as  its  proper  and  idtquaie  effect ; 
id  the  time  body  ar   * 


nalb 


it  bears 


^alto 


d  while  the  c 


sting  itself. 


I        ibeioT^UE  of  (he  water  will  at  lirtt  be  plain, 

\  txe  the  vessel  began  to  move;  but  the  veiael,  by 
giadoally  i^nnniiiiiicating  iu  motion  to  the  water, 
wil<  make  il  begin  sensibly  to  revolve,  and  recede 
tyliide  and  little  from  the  middle,  and  ascend  to  the 
fita  of  tbe  veasel,  forming  itKlf  iota  a  concave 
£giKc ;  and  the  iwiftee  the  motion  becomes,  (he 
bfteiwill  (he  water  n>e,  (ill  at  last,  perTortnini; 
■a  wvolurtoo*  ia  the  same  times  with  the  vcssd,  it 
btcusai  rebiively  at  rest  in  iL  Thisairent  of  the 
waiei  stwws  it*  oideavoar  to  recede  from  the  axis 
«(  \n  modnn ;  and  the  true  and  absolute  circular 

a  (tae  relative,  ditcovett  itself,  and  msy  he 
■mated  by  this  endeavour.  At  fint,  when 
the  iciatiae  lauTlaa  in  tiK  (rater  was  gmtcsl.  It  pro- 
n  to  recede  froH  the  aaisi  the 
a  the  cirtMmferenre, 
la  tke  sides  of  the  veswl,  but 
RBBtiied  of  a  ptatn  svrbrn;  aad  (ttercfoR  its  true 
drroiai  MMHiOB  had  noiyat  begun.  Rut  aftei wards, 
wtasa  dte  rdatiac  aoDoa  ot  the  water  had  decreas- 
ad,  the  asccM  dieraaf  towards  the  sidc-i  of  the  ves- 
sel psmied  its  cndonur  to  recede  from  the  axis  ; 
aadthii  cndeaveoi  ikowed  ttKRaldrcwIsr  mcNioB 
of  the  water  perpetuaJly  incieasing,  till  it  had  ac- 
^annl  iu  peaieat  (fUsiMity,  when  tbe  water  le&ted 
Btatively  •«  rhe  Tcnel*.  And  therefore  thisendBa* 
•aur  dee*  aot  dapeatl  upon  any  iran^tion  of  (he 
fua  m  r«w*tt  •<  Ac  twAioM  b«die*  j  acr  can 
VOL.  VllL 


destitute  ot  any  real  efTect,  otherwise  than  the 
ppihaps  participate  of  that  only  Hue  motion, 
-thetcfote,  in  tiie  sptem  which  sujiposes  thi 
heavens,  [evolving  below  the  Fphcru  of  the 
stars,  carry  the  planets  along  n  ith  them,  the 
tal  parts  of  thou  heavens  and  the  planet),  i 
are  indeed  relatively  at  rest  in  ibcir  heavens,  i 
really  move.  Fol  (hey  change  their  position  i 
another,  which  neverhappens  to  bodies  truly  a 
and  being  carried  together  with  the  heavens, 
eipate  of  their  morions,  anJ,  as  parts  of  revc 
wholes,  endeavour  to  recede  liom  the  axis  ol 


accurate,  wMcli  are  comoiuiily  used  instead  < 
measured  quantities  Eheiiiselirs.  .And  then, 
meaning  of  word*  is  to  be  deleiuiiiicd  by  tliui 
by  the  lumes  liau,  tpaet,  ji~<t  and  viotion, 
measnrps  are  properly  to  be  understood  ;  an 
enptession  will  be  unusual  and  purely  inn( I 
tical,  if  the  measured  quaotiiiia  tlietnsdvc 

Itis  indeed  a  matter  ot greul  difBiiiilty  tu  i 
ver,  itnd  efTeclually  to  distinguish,  [lie  (riw 
ttuns  of  particular  bodies  from  those  thai  art 
apparent:  because  the  parts  of  (bat  iuimu\ 
space  in  which  thuae  motions  ar«  perfortD' 
by  no  means  come  under  the  observation  ( 
senses.  Vet  fte  have  some  things  to  direct 
this  intricate  aflkir;  anil  these  arise  partly 
the  apparent  mutions  which  are  the  differei 
the  true  motions,  partly  Irom  the  fiirces  whit 
the  causes  and  eHects  of  the  true  motions. 
instance,  \t  two  globes,  ktpt  at  a  given  Hit 
Due  from  the  other  by  means  of  a  curd  thai 
nectsthem,  ii<^n  rcvolvi^  abu4t  the  cuinmui 
trc  of  gravity;  we  might  from  the  tension  t 
cord diM'uver  the  <-ndeavoui'of  theglubc*  lor 

compute  the  i|uanlity  of  their  cir  ular  ma 
And  thrn,  if  any  equal  force*  should  be  imp, 
atence  onthe  ailern^ite  facesof  tbe  globe*  1> 
ment  or  diminish  their  circular  motions,  froi 
increase  or  decrea<e  of  the  tension  of  the 
we  might  infer  (he  increment  or  decreoK 
their  motions;  and  thence  would  be  tbuud  uu 
faces  those  forces  ought  to  be  impressed,  tbi 
millions  of  the  globes  might  be  most  amine 
that  if,  wt  might  disocver  their  hindermost 
or  those  which  follow  in  the  circular  raotioa. 
the  faces  which  follAw  being  kiioitD,  and  t 
queoDy  the  opposite  ones  that  precedir,  *e  s 
likewise  know  the  deiermination  of  their  luu 
And  thua  we  migiht  find  both  (be  quantity  ai 


1  of  tl 


cular  n 


was  uothing  I 
nal  or  sensible  with  which  the  globes  laig 
comparAI.  But  now.  if  in  that  space  some  ri 
bodies  were  plan  d  that  kept  alwnys  a  given 
tton  one  to  anothsr,  as  the  llied  start  du  i 
regions;  we  eotdd  not  indeed  drtermioe  fr') 
relative  translation  of  the  globes  amuog 
bodies,  whether  the  motion  did  belonif  t 
{Wbes  ar  to  the  bodlea,  Batif  we  ohaerve 
E£ 
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<?^.  una  found  that  its  tension  was  that  very  which  in  any  finite  time  convert  cootiniMUy  tq 

teniion  which  the  motions  of  the  globes  required,  equality,  and  before  that  time  apinoach  De&rer 

we  might  conclude  the  motion  to  be  in  the  globes^  the  one  tQ  the  other  than  by  any  girea  fUffereocc. 

and  the  bodies  to  be  at  rest;  and  then,   lastly,  become  ultimately  tsquaf.     If  youdenyit- sup^iiise 

from  the  translation    of  the  globes   among  the  them  to  be  ultimately  unequal,  and  let  D  bv  tbeti 

bodies,  we  should  find  the  determinatiop  of  their  ultimate  difference.    Therefore  they  cann»t  if. 

motions.  proach  nf^ref  to  equality  than  by  that  gl«en  dif. 

Having  thps  explained  himself,  sir  Isaac  pro-  fercuceD;  which  is  against  the  supposi'ioa 
poses  to  sbov  how  we  ate  to  collect  the  true  mo-         For  this  and  bis  uthes- lemmas  sjr  [sue  maka 

tions  froin  their  causes,  effects,  and  apparent  dif-  the  following  apology.     "  These  lemaiss  ire  prt. 

fere^ces;  and  tice  versa,  how,  from  the  motions,  mised,  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of  dedocisf  |«r* 

cither  true   at  apparent,  we  may  come  to  the  plexed  demonstrations  ad  abmrdun^  sccordiia;  to 

Icnowledge  of  their  causes  and  effects.     Tii  order  the  mtithod  of  ancient  geometers.    For  (!«&<))• 

to  this,  he  lays  down  the  following  axioms  or  lawf  stratiuns  ar<e  more  contracted  by  the  in«t^  U 

of  motion*  indivisibles:   but  because  tlie   hypothesis  of  is- 

1.  Every  body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  divisibjes  seems  somewhat  bar»h,  and  th^eibrc 
of  uniform  motion  in  9  right  line,  unless  it  is  com^  that  method  is  reckoned  less  geometrical,  1  djie 
pelled  to  change  that  state  by  forces  impressed  rather  to  reduce  the  demonstrations  of  the  foi  ui. 
upon  it.                                                             ,  lug  propositions  to  the  -first  and  la>t  iucd)  asl 

2.  The  alteration  of  motion  is  ever  proportional  ratios  of  nascent  and  evanescent  quantitin,  ^A 
to  the  motive  force  impressed ;  and  is  made  in  the  is,  to  the  limits  of  those  sums  and  ratiiH:  aod  » 
direction  of  th^  right  lino  in  which  that  force  is  to  premise,  as  short  as  1  couhl,  the  deoioBttrirK.fli 
Impressed*  of  those  limits.     For  hereby  the  same  tb'os  u 

df  To  every  action  there  always  is  opposed  an  perfuimed  as  by  the  method  of  indivistbksi  lU 

equal   re-action :    or   the   mutual   action  of  two  now  those  principles  being  demonstrated,  «c  but 

bodies  upon  each  other  i^re  a)way9  equal,  and  x\9fi  them  with  more  safety.  '  Therefore,  if  b^r^ 

directed  to  contrary  parts.  after  I  should  happen  to  consider  qaanlitia  i> 

From  the  preceding  axioips  air  Isaac  draws  thf  made  up  of  particles,  or  shoulfi  use  little  c«r*€ 

following  corollaries.  lines  for  right  ones ;  I  would  not  be  understood  tA 

1.  A  body  by  two  forces  conjoined  will  describe  mean  indivisibles,  but  evanescent  divisible  qou* 

the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  in  the  same  time  titles;   not  the  sums  and  ratios  of  detensoott 

that  it  woi|id  describe  the  sides  by  those  forces  part*<,  but  always  the  limits  of  snmi  and  ratiai; 

Apart*  and  that  the  force  of  sach  demonstratioiif  alnyi 

t.  JMence  w^  may  explain  the  composition  of  depends  on  the  method  laid  down  in  the  foftfw| 

any  one  direct  force  nut  of  any  two  oblique  ones,  len^mas. 

viz.  by  making  the  two  oblique  forces  the  sides        "  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  tber^»D9 

of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  direct  one  the  dia*  ultimate  proportion  of  evanescent  qoantitiei,  ^ 

gonal.  *  cause  the  proportion,  before  the  qnaatitM  bm 

3.  The  quantity  of  motion,  which  is  collected  vanished,  is  not  the  ultimate,  and,  when  tb^^  m 
by  taking  the  sum  of  the  motions  directed  towards  vanished,  is  none.  But  bv  the  same  arpuneni: 
the  same  parts,  and  the  difference  of  those  that  may  be  aileired,  that  a  body  arriving  at  a  wwa 
are  directed  to  contrary  parts,  sufiers  no  change  place,  and  there  stopping,  has  no  oltioste  *v<^ 
fitom  the  action  of  bodies  among  themselves  ;  be-  city  ;  becani^e  the  velocity  before  the  boi;<»^ 
cause  the  motion  which  one  body  loses  is  coinmu-  to  the  place  is  not  its  ultimate  velocity;  tteitti* 
Plicated  to  another;  and  if  we  suppose  friction  arrived,  it  has  none.  But  the  answer  is  ffsr^  ^ 
^nd  th^  resistance  of  the  air  to  be  absent,  the  by  the  ultimate  velocity  is  meant  that  vitk«^ieb 
motion  of  a  number  of  bodies  which  mutually  the  body  is  moved,  neither  before  it  amm  it  ib 
impelled  one  another  would  be  perpetual,  and  its  place  and  the  motiou  ceases,  nor  after ;  botattk 
quantity  always  equal.  very  instant  it  arrives;  that  is,  that  velscttj  ^ 

4.  The  common  centre  of  grarity  of  two  or  which  the  body  arrives  at  its  la»t  place,  oA  nt^ 
more  bodies  does  not  alter  its  state  of  motion  or  which  the  motion  ceases.  And  in  like  inuf** 
fest  by  the  actions  of  the  bodies  among  them-  by  the  ultimate  ratio  of  evanescent  qoaotitini<  Is 
selves ;  and  therefore  the  common  centre  of  gra-  be  understood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities,  sot  be- 
▼ity  of  all  bodies  acting  upon  each  other  (exclud-  fore  they  vanish,  nor  afterwards,  bat  with  ^^ 
iog  outward  actions  and  impediments)  is  either  at  they  vanish,  fn  like  manner,  the  fiftt  ntio  ^ 
rest,  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line.  nascent  qoantitios  is  that  witli  which  tltej  beoi 

5.  The  motions  of  bodies  included  in  a  given  to  be.  And  the  first  or  last  sum  is  that  vitb  vkici 
ipacc  are  the  same  among  themselves,  whether  they  begin  and  cease  to  be  (or  to  be  vafwfvfd 
that  space  is  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  forward  and  diminished).  There  is  a  limit  wbicb  tbr  ^ 
in  a  rig)it  line  without  any  circular  motion.  The  locity  at  the  end  of  tlie  motion  may  attsin,  M 
truth  of  this  is  evidently  shown  by  the  experiment  not  exceed ;  and  this  is  the  oltioate  ^<>^* 
of  a  ship;  where  all  motions  happen  after  the  And  there  is  the  like  limit  in  all  qaaotities  smI 
same  manner,  whether  the  ship  is  at  rest,  or  pro-  proportions  that  begin  and  cease  to  be.  i>i 
ceeds  uniformly  forward  in  a  straight  line.  since    such  limits  are  certain  and  delioite,  to 

6.  If  bodies,  any  how  moyed  among  themselves,  determine  the  same  is  a  problem  strictly  ^eoo^ 
areurgedip  the  direct i.>n  of  parallel  lines  by  equal  trical.  But  whatever  is  geometrical  we  ojsyk* 
accderatire  forcps,  they  will  all  continue  to  move  allowed  to  make  use  of  in  determinini:  sod  d^ 
amoug  then^selves,  after  the  same  manner  as  if  monstrating  any  other  thing  that  is  likewise  f^ 
they  had  been  urged  by  no  such  forces.  metrical. 

The  whole  of  the   mathematical  part  of  the        <<  It  may  be  also  objected,  that  if  tk<  sltia^ 

Vewtonian  philosophy  depends  on  the  following  ratios  of  evanescent  quantities  aie  p^a,^ 

kmmas;  of  which  the  first  is  th^  principal.  ultimatf  magnitudes  will  be  also  given*  *^' 

tBH.  1.  fiUiantitics,  and  the  ratios  of  quantities,  all  quantities  will  consist  of  iadiriiihicsp  wkict  <* 
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I  what  Euclid  hu  demooK rated  con- 
.korhi 


lathe  IDthh 


It  Ihia  objection  ii  fonndcil  on  ■  Mat 
•apponuon.  For  thoiw  nltimatp  ratiot  villi  whicb 
tgnantilies  raaifb  are  Dot  truly  the  ratio)  of  ulti- 
mite  quautities,  but  limits  towards  »bich  the 
TatLot  of  ituantitiea   decreaiiuf  coutinually  ap- 

Lra.  II.  If  ID  aoy  figure  AacE  (Fl.  139,  fig.  1.) 

temi.uled  by  the  n^t  line  As,  AE,Bn'l  the  rune 
a  c  E.  Iberr  be  inscribed  any  number  of  patarie [u- 
gniui  At,  Be,  Cd,  See.  comprehended  under  equal 
ba»s,  AB,  BC,  CD,  Ice.  and  Ibe  sides  B&,  Cc,  Ud, 
be  psrsllel  to  one  aide  Ao  of  the  fi$;iire  ;  and  the 
panllrlorTama  a  K  6  l.bLem.c  ti  d  n,  kc.  are 
tompLrted.  Then  if  the  hreadtb  of  these  paral- 
lelornma  be  guppesed  to  be  diminished,  and  tbair 
noniber  aufnentod  in  infinilami  the  ultimate  ntioi 
-vliidi  the  inscribed  figure  A  K  &  L  (  M  d  D,  the 
elTCumscribed  figure  AnfimcndaE,  and  cur- 
Tillnar  figure  A  abcdS.,  will  Iibts  to  one  an- 
other,  in  ratios  of  eqnaliiy^For  the  diDerence  of 
thcinKrtbed  and  cirromscribed  tigiires  it  the  sum 
ofthe  parallelograms  K  f,  L  n,  M  n,  D  c;  that  is, 
{fnm  the  equality  of  all  their  basrs).  t>ie  rectsn- 
E<e  under  one  of  their  boKS  K  b,  and  the  sum  of 
4h»r  sttitudes  A  a,  Ibnt  is,  tt)e  recUngle  A  B  1  a. 

Toird  diminisbed  m  in^liutun),  becomes  leu  than 
asy  (iTtn  space.  And  therefOFe  by  lem.  1.  the 
Biora  inscribed  and  cJrcumMribcd  become  atti* 
nutely  equal  tbe  one  to  the  other;  and  much 
more  will  the  intermrdiate  cniTilinear  fijnre  be 
nltiniatrly  equal  to  either. 

Lm.  IIL  The  same  ultimate  ratios  are  alio 
nliossf  equality,  when  the  breadths  AB.  BC,  CD, 
&c.  of  the  pamllrlogrBms  are  unequal,  and  are  all 
diiuinished  n  infinilum. — The  demonslration  of 
this  diSen  but  Utile  from  thai  of  the  former- 
la  bis  succeeding  lemmas  sir  Isaac  goes  od  to 
proTc,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above,  that  the 
ultimate  ratios  ofthe  sine,  chord,  and  tangent  uf 
uts  infinitely  diminished,  are  ratinf  of  equality, 
■ud  therefore  that  in  all  our  reaaooingi  about  these 
veowy  safely  use  the  onefottbe  other; — that  the 
litimale  form  of  evanrscent  triangles  made  by  the 
STf,  chord,  and  taDgent,  is  that  of  sioillitudr,  anil 
llirir  ultimate  ratio  is  thai  of  equality  ;  and  hence, 
in  rcHOningt  about  ultimate  ratios,  we  may  safely 
nie  the  trianglestbr  each  other,  whether  msdevrilB 
lli«  sine,  tbe  arc,  or  the  tangent, — He  then  thows 
■iiCBe  profterlicE  of  tbe  ordinstes  of  curvilinear 
fifnres  ;  and  proves  that  the  spaces  which  a  body 
4eKribes  by  any  finite'  force  urging  it,  whether 
that  force  is  determined  and  immutable,  or  is  coil' 
linnally  augmented  or  continually  diminished, 
■re,  TO  tbe  vrry  bcgiuningof  tlic  motion,  one  to 
the  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  pojvera. 
*nd.  Isstly,  having  added  some  demonstrationa 
ruKcniinB  the  cvaneiccnc*  of  angles  of  contact, 
\t  procmls  to  lay  down  the  mathematical  part  of 
''i>ystem,  and  which  depends  on  the  foUowlng 
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radii  AS,  B5,  t  S,  drawn  to  Ibe  Mntre,  the  eq 
areai  ASB,  BSc,  would  be  described.  But  wt 
the  body  is  arrived  at  B,  suppose  tbe  ceutripi 
force  acts  at  once  with  a  great  impuliie,  and,  tu 
ing  aside  the  body  fVom  therivlit  line  Be,  com|: 

line  BC.  Draw  t  [;  parallel  to  BS,  mcliiigBC 
C(  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  [he  tii 
the  bodr,  by  cor.  1.  of  Ihe  laws,  will  be  fuund  ic 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  ti-ian>:1e  A»D.  J 
SC ;  and  because  SB  and  c  C  are  parallel,  the  i 
angle  SBC  will  lie  equal  lo  V:r  triangle  SBC,  t 
therefore  also  to  the  triangle  SAB.  By  the  I 
argument,  if  the  centripetal  farce  ocls  anccesbiv 
in  C,  D,  e,  iLC.  and  makes  the  body  In  each  sin 
particle  of  time  to  describe  Ibe  right  lines  C 
D£,  EF,  &c.  they  will  all  lie  in  the  same  plar 
and  the  triangle  SCO  witl  ba  equal  lo  ih*  trian 
SBC,  and  SHE  to  SCO,  and  SEP  lo  SDE.  i 
therefore,  in  equal  times,  equal  arms  aredescril 
in  one  inimoTeable  plane;  and,  by  compositi 
any  sums  SADS,  SAFS,uf  those  areas  arc,  one 
Die  other,  as  the  times  in  which  they  are  desci 
ed.  Now,  let  Ihe  number  of  those  triangles 
augmented,  and  their  size  diminished  ininfinila 
-    •   —         by  the  preceding  lemmas,  their  n 


e  pern 
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the  cenlripelal  force  by  which  Ihe  bi 
is  perpetually  drami  hack  from  tbe  tangent  of  I 
curve  will  act  continually;  and  any  dasch' 
areas  SADS,  SAFS,  which  are  always  proparlio 
to  the  tinit^s  of  description,  will,  in  this  case  a1 
be  proportional  to  those  times.  Q,  R.  D. 

CoK.  I.   The  velocity  of  a  boily  attracted 

resistance,  is  reciprocally  as  the  perpendicular 
'"  from  that  centre  on  th 


the 


Fort 


velocities 


B.  C,  D,  ¥.,  are  a*  the  bates  AB,  BC,  DE.  EP 
equal  tiiangleti  and  these  bases  are  reciprjci 
as  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon  theoi. 

COH.  2.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  of  two  a 
successively  desCT-Jbed  in  equal  lime)  by  the  sa 
body,  in  spaces  void  of  rt^sisUncc,  are  cnmple 
into  n  parallelogram  ABCV,  nnd  Ihe  diajronal 
paiallelagram,  in  ttie  position  which  it 


y  acq  u  II 


nihosi 


TllEoR.  [.  The  ar«as  which  revolving  boilies 
describe  by  radii  drawn  to  an  Immoveable  centre 
of  force,  lie  in  the  same  immoveable  planes,  and 
are  proportional  to  the  timet  in  which  they  ate 
deKTibed.1— For,  luppote  the  time  lo  be  diridcd 
nto  equal  parts,  and  in  theflrst  part  of  that  lime, 
let  tbe  body  by  it)  innate  force  describe  the  rizht 
Hoe  AB  (fig.  8);  in  the  second  part  of  that  time, 
tbe  mme  wonM,  by  law.  1.  if  not  hindered,  proceed 
ArectlylocalDDStbelineBc^  AR< an  th.it  hv  thf 


need  both  nays,  it  will  p 
through  tho  centre  of  force. 

CoK.  3.  If  the  chords  AH,  BC,  and  Dfe>.EF 
arcs  described  in  equal  times,  in  spoees  voic 
TcsisUnce,  are  completed  into  Ihe  pBrallclogn 
ABCV,  DEFZ,  tbe  fui-ces  in  B  and  E  ate  oni 
the  other  ill  the  ullimnte  ratio  of  Ihc  diagui 
BV,  £Z.  when  those  ares  are  diminished  in  in, 
Ian.  For  Ihe  motions  fiC  and  EFof  the.budy  i 
cor.  1,  of  the  laws),  are  cumpounded  of  the  i 
lions  Be,  BV  and  E/,  EZ  i  but  BV  and  EZ.  wli 
areeq:ial  to  Ccand^  F/,  in  the  demon  strati  oi 
this  propotitimi,  were  generated  by  the  impu 
of  llie  ccntripeial  force  in  B  and  E,  and  are  tit 
fire  propoitioiinllo  theie  impulse*. 

Con.  4.  The  fbrces  by  which  hodin,  in  )p; 
void  of  resistance,  are  drawn  back  from  rcctilii 
muilons.  nnd  tnmeil  into  curviUnear  orbits, 
one  lo  another  as  the  versed  tines  of  arcs  desc 
eil  in  equal  times;  wbicb  Vi^rsed  sines  lend  to 
centre  of  force,  and  biaecl  the  chords  when  tl 
arcs  are  diminished  to  infinity.  For  such  ve 
sines  are  tbe  halves  of  Ihe  diagonal)  mentione 
cor.  3. 

.-,r Cor.  S.  And  therefore  those  forces  are  to 

th.it  by  tbe     force  uf  gravity,  as  Ihe  laid  versed  linei  tc 
EE3 
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rtne^  siues  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  those 
parabolic  arcs  which  projectiles  deacribe  in  the 
same  time. 

Cor.  6.  And  the  same  things  do  all  hold  good 
{by  Cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  when  the  planes  in  which 
the  bo'iies  are  moved,  together  with  the  centres 
of  force,  which  are  placed  in  those  planes,  are  not 
at  reat,  but  move  uniformly  forward  in  right 
line*. 

TifKOR.  n.  Everybody  that  moves  in  any  curve 
line  described  in  a  plane,  and,  by  a  radius  drawn 
to  a  point  either  immoveable  or  moving  forward 
with  au  utiiforni  reciilitiear  mutton,  describes  about 
that  point  areas  proportional  to  the  times,  is 
urged  by  a  centripetal  force  directed  to  that 
point. 

Case  T.  For  every  body  that  moves  in  a  curve 
line  is  (by  law  1 .)  turneci  aside  from  its  rectilinear 
cour>e  by  the  action  of  some  force  that  impels  it; 
and  that,  force  by  which  the  body  is  turned  oflf  from 
its  rectilinear  course,  and  made  to  describe  in 
equal  times  the  least  equal  triangles  SAB,  SBC, 
SCD,  &c.  about  the  immoveable  point  S,  (by 
Prop.  40.  E.  1.  and  law  2.)  acts  in  the  place  B  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel  to  C  ; 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  ^ he  line  BS;  and  in  the 
place  C  according  to  the  dii'ection  of  a  line 
parallel  to  <i  D,  that  i<i,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
CS,  &c.;  and  therefore  acts  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  lines  tending  to  the  immoveable  point  S. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Case  II.  And  (by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  it  is  in- 
diiTerent  whether  the  superficies  in  which  a  body 
describes  a  cunilinear  figure  be  quiescent,  or 
moves  together  with  the  body,  the  figure  d-  scrib- 
ed, and  its  point  S|  uniformly  forward  m  right 
lines. 

Cor.  1 .  In  non-resisting  spares  or  mediums,  if 
the  ait  us  are  not  proportional  to  the  times,  the 
forces  are  not  directed  to  the  point  in  which  the 
radii  meet ;  but  deviate  therefrom  t'l  consequential 
or  towarls  the  parts  to  which  the  motion  ii»  di- 
rected, if  the  description  of  the  areas  is  accelerat- 
ed; but  in  anieceiietUin  if  retarded. 

Cor.  2*  And  even  in  resisting  medium^,  if  the 
dc.sorM>tion  of  the  areas  is  accelerated,  the  direc- 
tion8  of  the  forces  deviate  from  the  point  in  which 
thu  radii  meet,  towards  the  parts  to  which  the 
motion  tends. 

SCHOLIUM. 

A  body  may  ly»  urued  by  a  c«'ntripetal  force 
conipouiuled  of  scxcal  forces.  In  which  case  the 
meaning  of  the  proposition  is,  that  the  force  which 
r«'sults  ont  ot  all  tends  to  the  point  S.  But  if  any 
force  acts  per|)<tnally  in  the  diivction  of  lines 
perpt^nd'cular  to  t>'e  tlis.  rihiil  surface,  thi'*  r»'ce 
M'ill  n\tiko  the  body  t**  (U\  :ate  from  the  plane  of 
it»  inoiiun,  but  will  ne'vtuM  :in:fincitt  nor  duninish 
the  C)uuiitity  of  thii  «le>cn(>i\l  ^urfaie  ;  and  ic 
th«  irfiio  not  to  bo  neglected  in  the  couiposiiion 
uf  fo»»'«  *. 

'rili.oit.  III.  r.vcrvlHMlv  that,  bv  a  railius drawn 
to  tlw*  eeiitve  of  unotlur  boiiy,  l»ow>je\tT  nioved, 
dc<i  rilu-H  ntcas  nhuit  that  ct  nho  pr^porl]  nal  to 
tho  tiint  <4,  in  ur^td  hv  a  f«in*c  com|>ounded  oi  the 
cciuiijicial  I'oii'cN  ieiuliiu'  to  (hat  oilu-r  boily,  and 
%i(  all  lli'»  Miteirrativc  lon^e  by  which  that  other 
b<t<ly  li  iinp»'l'c\l. — The  demonstration  of  this  is  a 
imini.il  consc^u*  nee  of  tho  theorem  immediately 
|jroct  iliMg. 

,  if  tho  one  body  T.,  by  a  radius  drawn  to 

'hxIv  T,  deiicribes  aims  proportional  to 

ud  from  the  whole  force  by  which  the 

i»  ur^ed^  (whether  that  ibrce  is  lujuple, 
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or,  according  to  cor.  9.  of  the  laws,  compounded 
of  several  forces),  we  subduct  that  whole  accelera- 
ttve  force  by  which  the  other  body  is  urged;  the 
whole  remaining  force  by  which  the  first  body 
is  urged  will  tend  to  the  other  body  T,  as  its 
centre. 

And  ncf  oer/a,  if  the  remaining  force  tends 
nearly  to  the  other  body  T,  those  areas  will  bt 
nearly  proportional  to  the  times. 

If  the  body  L,  by  a  radius,  drawn  to  the  other 
body  T,  describes  area», which,  compared  with  the 
times,  are  very  unequal,  and  that  other  body  T  be 
either  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformly  forward  iu  a 
right  line,  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  tend- 
ing to  that  other  b  idy  T  is  either  none  at  all,  or 
it  is  mixed  and  combined  with  very  powerful 
actions  of  other  forces  :  and  the  whole  force  com- 
pounded of  them  all,  if  they  are  many,  is  directed 
to  another  (immoveable  or  moveable)  centre. 
The  same  thing  obtains  when  the  other  body  is 
actuated  by  any  other  motion  whatever;  provided 
that  centripetal  force  is  taken  which  remains  after 
subducting  that  whole  force  acting  upon  that  other 
body  T. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Because  (he  equable  description  of  areas  in- 
dicates that  a  centre  is  respt  cted  by  that  force 
with  which  the  body  is  most  affected,  and  by 
which  it  is  drawn  back  from  its  rectilinear  mo- 
tion, and  retained  in  its  orbit,  we  may  alvajf 
be  allowed  to  use  the  equable  description  of 
arca«  as  an  indication  of  a  centre  about  «bich 
all  circular  motion  is  performed  in  free  spaces. 

Thbor.  IV.  The  centripetal  forces  of  bodici 
which  by  equable  motions  describe  different  cir« 
cles,  tend  to  the  centres  of  the  samt  circles;  aud 
are  one  to  the  other  as  the  squares  of  the  .yes 
described  in  equal  times  applied  to  the  radii  of 
circles.— For  these  forces  tejid  to  the  centref 
of  the  circles,  (by  theor.  2.  and  cor.  2.  theor.  !•) 
and  are  to  one  another  as  the  versed  sju'-s  of  ibe 
least  arcs  di^scribed  in  equal  times,  (by  cor.  i* 
theor  ].)  that  is,  as  the  squares  of  tite  same  arcs 
applied  to  the  diameters  of  the  circles,  by  one  of 
the  lemmas;  and  therefore,  ttnce  those  arcs  )*re 
as  arcs  described  in  any  Cfiual  times,  and  ^b<^ 
diameters  are  as  the  radii,  the  fiorces  will  he  si 
the  squares  of  auy  arcs  described  in  the  ksine 
time,  applied  to  the  radii  of  the  circles.  CL  £•  p* 

CoR.  I.  Therefore,  since  those  arcs  are  a*  ths 
velocities  of  the  bodies,  the  centripetal  forces  ar« 
in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  ot 
the  velocities  directly,  and  of  the  simple  rauo  of 
the  radii  inversely. 

Coa.  «.  And  since  the  periodic  times  arc  in  s 
ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  radn  di- 
rectly, and  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  '°^^"^J^* 
tlie  centripetal  forces  are  in  a  ratio  compouride<t 
of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  directly,  and  the  duphcaic 

ratio  of  the  periodic  times  inversely.  . 

Co  a.  3.  Whence,  ifthe  periodic  tunes  are  equaJ, 

and  the  veloci:ie»  therefore  as  th^  radii,  '^*  *^^' 
tripetal  forces  will  be  also  as  the  radii ;  and  tue 
contrary. 

Cor.  4.  If  the  periodic  times  and  the  vcloc'titt 
are  both  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  ra^w, 
the  centripetal  forces  will  be  equal  among  then- 
selve* ;  and  the  contrarv.  ,•• 

CoH  5.  If  the  periodic  times  are  as  ^^JjT\ 
and  therefore  the  velocities  equal,  the  cefltnpe^ 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radii ;  and  lac 
contrary.  • 

CoR.  6.  If  the  periodic  times  are  ia  '^  "^^ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  and  therefore  u>e  ^ 
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Aiw  redprocally  in  ths  nibduplicste  ratio  of  [he  lo  loy  givm  peitii  when  ihe  body  w 

radii,  the  cenlripeul  forte*  will  be  in  the  dupli-  circle ;  luid  thii  whether  [he  cenlral  fi 

calerilioof  iherwliHaTermelyiand  the  contrary,  or  at  an  immeme  diitancei  to  that  aJ 

Co^.T.  And  univeraaily,  if  the  periodic  time  n  drawn  from  ii  may  be  taken  for  nara. 

as  any  power  R'  of  the  ni4iu*  R,  and  therefore  une  thing  he  *how<  wirh  regard  to 

the  Telocity  rrdprocally  ai  the  power  R°— '  of  Tolving  in  apirala,  ellip«»,  hyperbola) 

tb(  radiui,  the  centripetal  force  will  be  recipro-  bolas.— Having  the  figure*  of  ihe  orbit! 

callt  u  the  power  R*" — *  of  the  radiiu;  and  th«  thowi  alio  how  to  6aii  the  velocities  ai 

conirary.  poweti;  snd,  inilKirt,  lohes  all  the  mc 

Coa.  B-  Theumettunn  lU  hold  concerning  the  prublemi  relating  tu  the  celeuial  bodi 

dtnei,  Ihe  nlocilie*,  and  forcei,  by  which  bodie*  aWonithiug  degree  of  mathematical  >Li 

dMcribe  the  liinilar  parti  of  any  timiUr  figurw,  problems  and  demon sfaiioiu  are  all  c« 

that  have   their   ceatru  in   ■  limilar   positioa  the  firti  book  of  ibe  Priiicipiai  but  i 

within  thoae  figurei,  a>  appaan  by  applying  the  account  of  ihem  here  would  fareiceed  < 

demonM rations  of  the  preceding  caiea  lo  ihoie.  neither  would  many  of  them  be  iDtcU 

And  the  application  ii  ea.y,  by  only  .ubilituling  oepiitjg  to  6m-r.ite  mathemaiiciana. 

the  eooable  deacriplion  of  areai  in  the  place  of  In  the  lecond  book,  iir  liaac  Ireali  < 

«qnalue  mocien,  and  luing  the  diitancei  of  the  pertiei  of  fliiidi,  md  their  powert  of 

badia  from  the  cenlrea  initead  of  the  radii.  and  here  he  layi  down  such  priociplet 

Coi.  9.   From  the  lame  desnonitration  il  like-  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  i;>e<  Carta' 

wi»e  followi,  that  the  are  which  a  body  uniform-  which  WM  the  faihionable  lyitem  is 

ly  rtvolving  in  a  eircle  by  meaiu  of  a  given  cen-  In  the  third  book  he  begini  partieulai 

mpetal   force  deacribei  in  any  time,  ii  ■  mean  of  the  natural  phenotnena.  and  apply  tl 

proportional  between  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  mathematical  principlei  formerly  deia 

and  the  ipBCe  which  the  »ame  body,  falling  by  — <    —  -  —— -.—  "~ll".;..-™  ...  .Ki 
the  lame  giveii  force,  would  deicend  thraugh  in 

By  means  of  the  preceding  pTopoiitioa   and  Its 

eorollariet  (sayt  iir  Iuuk),  we  may  diicover  the  thinga  than  >ucb 

pnporuoa  of  a  centripetal  force  lo  any  other  explain  their  nalural  appearances. 

Viuwn  force,  (uch  aa  that  of  gravity.     For  if  a  %  Therefore  to  the  same  natural 

body  by  mean*  of  iu  gravitv  revolve*  in  a  circle  ataa  always  assign,  ai  far  at  poiiibic 

coucDtric  to  the  eartli,  this  gravity  ii  the  cen-  ciuies. 

tiipoal  force  of  that  body.   But  from  the  dncent  3.  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  adi 

of  heavy  bodiei,  the  time  of  one  entire  revolu-  intension  nor  reioiuion  of  degrees,  and 

tion    as  well  as  the  arc  described  in  any  given  found  to  belong  to  all  bodies  within  tl 

tiaie^  ■  eiven  (hy  cor.  9.  af  tbi*  theorem).    And  our  eipecimeoti,  are  to  be  esteemed  th 

by  such  proposliioQ  Mr.  Huygcns,  in  hi*  eweUent  qualities  of  all  bodies  whatsoever, 

book    De  HorMogio  OiciUatorio,  ha*  compared  4.  Iu  eiperi mental  philosophy,  we  . 

Ihe  force  of  gravity  with  the  centrifugal  foreee  npon  propositions  coilrcled  by  genera 

of  revolving  bodies.  from   phenomena  a*  accurately  or  v 

The  preceding  prapoHtton  may  >l>o  b«  demon-  true,  not wiihiian ding  any  contrary 

■trated  in  the  foUowing  aunner.     In  any  circle  thit  may  be  imagined,    till  luch  lim 

iBinKMe  a  pcdygon  to  be  inscribed  of  any  number  phenonveoa  occur,  by  which  ihey  ma 

of  nde^     And  if  a  body,  moved  with  >  given  ve-  made  more  accurate,  or  liable  to  eicep 

tocky  alonp  the  sides  of  the  polygon,  ii  reflected  The  phenomena  first  coutidrrcd  tu 

bom  the  circle  *l  the  several  angular  point! ;  the  the  satellite*  of  Jupiter,  by  ladii  dn 

force  writh  which,  at  every  reflection  il  strikes  the  centre  of  their  primary,  describe  are 

circle    wiH  be  u  its  velocity ;  and  therefore  the  tional  to  the  times  of  their  description 

SUB  o<  the  forces,  in  a  given  time,  will  be  as  that  their  periodic  times,  the  filed  star^  he 

Tdoa«y  Mid  the  number  of  reflections  conjunctly,  »re  in  the  lesquiplicate  ratio  of  thei 

that  1»   (if  the  species  of  the  polygon  be  given},  from  its  centre.    3.  The  lamc  thing 

M  the  lenirth  described  ia  that  given  time,  and  observed  of  the  phenomena  of  Satur 

bcreased  or  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  same  five  primary   planets.   Mercury,  Vei 

IcHlh  to  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  that  is,  as  the  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  wuh  iheir  several 

i^re  of  that  length  ;vpli«»  "•  ^''*  '^'"'  »??*  compM.  the  sun.     4.  The  fi.ed  stars 

therefore,  if  the  polygon,  by  having  its  sides  di-  posed  at  rest,  the  pcnodie  times  of  I 

mioished  in  t#»iw",  coincides  with  the  circle,  as  mir^  planets,  and  of  the  earth,  iboi 

tbe  sotur*  of  the  arc  d-cribed  in  a  given  time  are  in  the  .esquiplicale  propoition  to 

lODliwJ    to  the  ra*ns.     1  his   is  the  centrifugal  distances  from  the  lun.     S.  The  priDii 

faSe,  with  which  the  body  impel,  the  circle;  by  radii  drawn  to  the  earth,  dcscril 

and  ID  which  the  contrary  force,  wherewith  the  ways  proportionable  to  ibe  tima;  bi 

circle  conliniully  repels  the  body  towards  the  which  they  dwcrilie  by  radii  drawn 

teurciscoiul.  "c  propotiior.a!  to  the  timet  of  desc. 

On  these  principles  hang*  the  whole  of  sir  The  moon,  by  a  radiu.  drawn  lo  ih 

base   Newton's   mathemaUcal   philosophy.      He  the  earth,  describes  an  area  pruport 

MHT  (bow*  how  to  find  the  centre  to  which  the  time  i.(  detcnp:iuu.    All  ihejc  phei 

force*  impelliiig  any  body  are  directed,  having  uodeniable  from  astronomical  obieri 

the  velocity  of  the  body  given :   and  finds  the  ire  eipUmed  at  large  under  the  aiii 

ceotrifaval  force  to  be  always  as  the  veistd  ime  homk.      The   mathematical    demoasi 

trf  Ihe  nascent  arc  directly,  and  as  the  square  of  ncit  applied  by  sir  l.aae  Newtrw  in  tl 

the  time  iovcnely,  or  directly  as  the  square  of  propositions. 

llur  Telodlv,  aiMl  inversely  at  tlie  chord  of  the  Paor.  1.   The  forces  by  which  the 

naMcnt  are.    From  these  premises  he  deduces  the  Jupiter  are  continually  drawn  off  fron 

method  of  finding  the  centripetal  force  diiccted  OMlions,  and  letained  ia  ihdr  proper 
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•0  the  centre  of  that  planet;  and  are  reciprocally 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  those  satellites 
firom  that  centre.  The  former  part  of  this  pro- 
position appeals  from  theor.  2.  or  3.  and  the  latter 
from  cor.  6.  uf  theor  5. ;  and  the  same  thing  we 
are  to  understand  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

Prop.  II.  The  forces  by  which  the  primary 
planets  are  continually  drawn  off  from  rec^linear 
ihotio  8,  and  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend 
to  the  sun  .  and  are  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of 
the  distances  from  the  sun's  cent'^e-  The  former 
part  of  this  proposition  is  manifest  from  phe- 
nomenon  5.  just  mentioned,  and  from  theor.  2. ; 
the  latter  from  phenomeBon  4  and  cor.  6.  of 
theor.  4.    But  this  part  «>f  the  proposition  is  with 

Seat  accuracy  dedijcible  from  the  ouiescence  of 
e  aphelion  points.  For  a  very  small  aberration 
from  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  would 
produce  a  n  oriun  of  the  apsides,  sensible  in  every 
single  reyolution,  and  in  many  of  them  enor- 
Bously  great. 

Prop.  III.  The  force  by  which  the  moon  is  re- 
tained in  its  orbit  tends  towards  the  earth ;  and 
is  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  its 
place  from  ine  centre  of  the  earth.  The  former 
part  of  this  proposition  is  evident  from  phenom. 
5.  and  theor.  2. ;  the  latter  from  phenom.  6.  and 
theor.  2.  or  7.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  very 
slow  motion  of  the  moon's  apogee;  which,  in 
every  single  revolution,  amounting  but  to  3°  3'  in 
coruegnentta,  mav  be  neglected:  and  this  more  fully 
appears  from  the  next  proposition. 

Prop.  IV.  The  moon  gravitates  towards  the 
earth,  aixi  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  continually 
drawn  off* from  a  rectMinear  motion,  and  retained 
in  its  orbit.— The  mean  distance  of  the  moon 
ttom  the  ea*th  in  the  syzigies  in  semidiameters  of 
the  latter,  is  about  60}.  Let  us  assume  the  mean 
distance  of  60  semidiameters  in  the  syzigies ;  and 
suppose  one  revolution  of  the  moon  in  respect  of 
the  fixed  stars  to  be  completed  in  2^^.  7K  42t,  as 
astronomers  have  determined;  and  the  circum- 
f\?rence  of  the  earth  to  amount  to  193,249,600 
Paris  feet.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the  meon,  de- 
prived of  all  motion,  to  be  let  go,  so  as  to  descend 
toward^  the  earth  with  the  impulse  of  all  that 
force  by  which  it  is  retained  in  its  o-bit,  it  will, 
in  the  space  of  one  minnte  of  time,  describe  in  its 
fall  1 5J  Paris  feet.  For  the  versed  sine  of  that 
arc  which  the^  moon,  in  the  space  of  one  minute 
of  tin^e,  describes  by  its  mean  motion  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  is  nearly 
15,^  Paris  feet ;  or  more  accurately,  15  feet  1  inch 
and  one  line  |.  Wherefore  since  that  force,  in 
approaching  to  the  earth,  increases  in  the  re- 
ciprocal doplicate  proportion  of  the,  distance ; 
and,  upon  that  account,  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  60  x  60  times  greater  than  at  the  moon  ; 
a  body  in  our  regions,  falling  with  that  force, 
ou^ht,  in  the  space  of  one  roinue  of  time,  to  de- 
scribe 60  X  60  X  15jl^  Paris  feet;  and  in  the  space 
Of  one  second  of  time  to  describe  15/,  of  tnose 
feet ;  or,  more  accurately,  15  feet  1  inch,  1  line  |. 
And  with  this  very  force  we  actually  find  that 
bodies  here  on  earth  do  really  descend. — For  a 
pendulum  oscillating  seconds  m  the  latitude  of 
Paris  will  be  three  Paris  feet  and  B}  lines  in 
length «  as^  Mr.  Huygens  has  observed.  And  the 
space  which  a  heavy  body  de»crtbes  by  foiling 
one  second  of  time,  is  to  naif  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle  to  its  diameter;  and  is  therefore 
15  Paris  feet,  I  inch,  1  line  f  And  therefore  the 
force  by  which  the  moon  it  retaiaed  in  iti  orbit 


becomes,  at  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  equal 
to  the  force  of  gravity  which  we  observe  in  heavy 
bodies  there.  And  therefore  (by  rule  1.  and  ^.) 
the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  iu 
orbit  is  thai  very  same  force  which  we  con.monly 
call  gravity.  For  were  gravity  another  force  dif- 
ferent  from  that,  then  oodies  descending  to  the 
earth  with  the  jomt  impulse  of  both  forces 
would  fall  with  a  double  velocity,  and,  in  the 
sfiace  of  one  second  of  time,  would  describe  30^ 
Pdris  feet ;  altogether  against  experience. 

The  demonstration  of  this  propositiim  may  be 
more  difiiisely  explained  after  the  following  man- 
ner. Suppose  sevci^  tnoons  to  revolve  about 
the  earth  as  in  the  system  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn, 
the  periodic  times  of  those  moons  would  (by  the 
argument  of  induction)  observe  the  same  bw 
which  Kepler  found  to  obtain  among  the  planets; 
and  therefore  their  centripetal  ft  rces  woe  Id  be 
reciprocally  an  the  sounres  of  the  distances  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  Prop.  I.  Now,  if  rbe 
lowest  of  these  were  very  small,  and  were  so  near 
the  earth  as  almost  to  touch  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est mountains,  tiie  centripetal  force  thereof,  re- 
taining it  in  its  orbit,  would  be  yery  nearly  equal 
to  the  weights  of  any  terrestrial  bocfies  that  should 
be  found  upon  the  tops  of  these  mountains ;  as 
may  be  known  from  ^  the  foregoing  calculation. 
Therefore,  if  the  same  little  moon  should  be  de- 
serted by  its  centrifugal  force  that  carrit«  it 
through  lU  orbit,  it  would  de^eeod  to  the  earth  ; 
and  that  with  the  same  velocity  as  heavy  bodies 
do  actually  descend  with  upon  the  tops  of  those 
very  mountains,  because  of  the  equality  of  forces 
that  obUge  them  both  to  descend.  And  if  the 
force  by  which  that  lowest  moon  would  descend 
were  different  from  that  of  gravity,  and  if  thst 
moon  were  to  gravitate  towanis  the  earth,  as  we 
find  terrestrial  bodies  do  on  the  tops  ol  mooo- 
tams,  it  would  then  descend  yrith  twice  the  velo- 
city, as  being  impelled  by  both  these  forces  con- 
spiring together.  Therefore,  since  both  these 
forces,  that  is,  the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
the  centripetal  forces  of  the  moons,  respect  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  are  similar  and  equal  be- 
tween themselves,  they  will  (by  rule  !•  and  2.) 
have  the  same  cause.  And  therefore  the  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  is  that  very 
force  which  we  commonly  call  gravity  ^  because 
otherwise,  this  little  moon  at  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain must  either  be  without  gravity,  or  fall  twice 
as  swiftly  as  heavy  bodies  use  to  do. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  the  moon  is  re-^ 
tained  in  its  orbit  by  its  gravitation  towards  the 
earth,  it  is  easy  to  apply  the  9ame  demonstration 
to  the  motions  of  the  other  secondary  planets, 
and  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  sun,  and 
thus  to  show  that  gravitation  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  creation;  after  which,  sir  Isaac  pro- 
ceeds to  show  from  the  same  principles,  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other,  and 
contain  different  quantities  of  matter,  or  have  dif* 
ferent  densities  in  proportion  to  their  bulks* 

Paop.  V.  All  bodies  gravitate  towards  every 
planet;  and  the  weights  of  bodies  towards  the 
same  planet,  at  equal  distances  from  its  centre, 
are  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  matter  they 
contain.  It  has  been  confirmed  by  many  expen- 
ments,  that  all  sorts  of  heavy  bodies  (allowanre 
being  made  for  the  inequality  of  retardation  by 
some  small  resistance  of  the  air)  descend  to  the 
earth  firom  equ^l  heights  in  equal  tim.s;  and  that 
equality  of  times  we  may  distinguish  to  a  ^^est 
accuracy  by  the  help  of  pendalumi.    Sir  ba*^ 
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Jtttwtmx  tried  the  Ihiug  in  gold,  lUvcr,  Isad,  glass,  «a>i  were  greater  or  leu  tbsD  the  iccel 

•9h1,  coBunon  ult,  wood,  vater,  and  wheat.     He  graflty  OT  Jupiter  towanU  the  lun  but 

frovidcd    two  wooden    boiea,  round  and  equal,  part  of  tbe   wbde   gravity  i  the  dislsnrc 

Ued  the  one  with  wood,  and  luipeoded  an  equal  centre  of  tha  latellite^  orbit   from  Ihe  lUi 

weight  of  gold  in  Ihe  ventre  of  uaciUatioo  of  the  be  greater  or  leu  than  the  diiUace  of 

other.      The  boiei  banging  by  equal  thread*  of  from  the  luu  by  n^j  part  of  tbe  whole  di 

1 1  AM,  made  a  couple  uf  penduiumi,  perfectly  that  is,  by  a  fifth  part  of  (he  diitaiice  of 

pijoal  ID  iTeighl  and  figure,  and  equally  receiving  moat  utellite  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter^ 

tbe  misCance  trf  tbe  air.     And  placing  the  one  by  centrieity  of  the  orbit  whiuh  wouM  be  ver; 

the  other,  he  obaeried  them  to  play  together  for-  ble.     But  Ihe  orbiu  <d  tlie  lalellilet  arc  i 

wardi  nod  backwanli,  for  a  long  time,irith  equal  trie  to  Jupiter  j  tbeiefure  the  occrleratice 

Tibrationa.     Aad  therefore  tbe  quantity  of  matter  ties  of  Jupiter,  and  of  all  ill  rateilitcs,  I 

in   the  gold  was  to  the  qaaotily  of  matter  in  the  tlie  sun,   are  equal  smonit  tbemtelm.     , 

wood,  as   tbe  actitxi  of  the  moti«e  force  (or  vit  the  sama  a^[umeat,  the  weif^  of  Salura 

■wDtriay  upon  all  the  gold,  to  the  action  of  tbe  same  hii  ntelliles  towards  the  lun,   at  equal  di 

^pOD  all  the  wood ;  that  it,  as  the  weight  of  the  from   the  sud,  are  as  their  ivveial  quani 

one  to  tbe  weight  of  tbe  other.   And  the  like  bap-  matter  j  and  the  weiglits  of  tbe  mooD  aiui 

pened  ia  the  other  bodies.  Sy  Ibete  eaperiments,  earth  towardt  (be  tun,  are  either  nane,   o 

10  bodies  of  the  same  weight,  he  coald  manifesUy  rstely  proporliuiial  tu  the  mostei  of  naltui 

have  discovered  a  difference  of  matter  lesi  than  ihey  contain. 

the  ttaoDiaiKltb  part  of  the  whole,  had  any  lucb         But  further,  the  weights  of  all  the  pans  c 

been.     But,  without  all  doubt,  the  nature  of  gia-  planet  tawatdi  any  other  pUnct  are  one  tD ' 

Tttf  tuwatds  the  planets,  i*  the  snme  as  to<irard(  u  the  mtitlcr  in  the  several  parts.     For  i 

tbe  earth.     For,  should  we  imagine  our  t.'rre>lrial  parts  gtavilaled  more,  otheis  Issi,  than  Id 

bodies  removed  to  the  orb  of  tliR  moon,  and  there,  (ion  to  tbe  qulnlily  of  their  matter)  tl 

logBthcr  with  tbe  mooD,  deprived  of  all  motion,  to  whole  planet,  according  to  Ihe  son  af.pti 

be  let  go,  so  a*  to  fall  together  towards  the  eai  th  ;  which  it  most  abounds,  would  gravitate  i 

it  ii  certain,  from  what  we  have  demonstrated  be.  ]«■  than  in  proportion  to  the  qiianiity  of 

Son,  that,    in  equal  times,   they  would   describe  in  the  whole.      Nor  is  it  of  any  moment  v 

tqual  spaces  with  the  moon,  and  of  consequence  ibcse  parts  are  exiernil  or  Inttrnal.     for  I 

are  to  the  moon,  in  qnaotity  of  matter,  aa  their  instance,  we  should  imagine  the  terresliial 

weigUa  to  its  weight.     Moreover,  since  tbe  satel-  with  ui  to  be  raised  up  to  the  orb  o(  the  m 

litn  of  Jupiter  perform  their  revolutioni  in  times  be  there  compared  with  its  body ;  if  the  we 

Vhktaobserre  the  aqsqulplicale  proportionof  their  such  bodies  were  to  ihe   weights  of  the  c 

dii'sam  from  Jupiter's  osnlte,  tlieir  orceleratlre  parts  of  Ihe  moon  u  the  quantities  of  (n 

frarities  tovrards  Jupiter  will  he  racipi-ocally  aa  ihe  one  and  in  the  other  respectively,  bul 

(besquares  of  their  distance  from  lupilcr's  cen-  weijhu  of  Ihe  internal  parts  in  a  greater 

Ire;  tbat  is,  equal  at  equal  diitances.  And  there-  proportion  |  then  llltewisc  ttla  weights  ol 

bre,  tbese  iBteLlite*,  if  aopposed  to  fiill  towards  bodies  would  be  10  the  weight  of  Ihe  wholi 

)apiter  from  equal  heights,  would  dcicribe  equal  In  a  givatrr  or   leu  ptopniiion )  agaiosl  « 

spaces  in    equal  times,  in  like  manner  as  heavy  have  shewed  above. 

boilie*  do  on  our  earth.     And  by  Ihe  same  argu-         Con.  I.    Hence  the  weight*  of  bodies 

PKDt,  if  the  clrcamaolnr  planets  were  suppused  ta  dep^'nd  upon  their  farms  and  textures.     Fa 

be  kt    bill  at  equal  distances  from   the  sun,  they  weight  seould  be  alteiad  with  the  forms.lhej 

maid,  in  their  descent  towards  the  sun,  deicrib*  be  greater  or  lessaccordlng  10  the  variety  o 

eqsat  apaees  in  equal  times.     But  forces,  which  in  equal  matlci;  altMelher  gainst  expcric 
njaally    accelerate  unequal   bodies,  inn«t  be  as         CoR.  i.    Universally,  all  bodies  abouilh 

llHise  txxlics  1  that  is  to  say,  the  weights  of  iIm  gravitate  towirdi  the  carthj  and  the  wci 

planets  towards  the  sun  muiit  be  as  IhPir  qnenti-  all,  at  equal  distances  from  Ihe  earth's  cen 

lirt  of  matter.    Further,  tbat  the  weighu  of  Ju>  as  the  quantities  of  matter  which  they  sc 

pilerand  of  his  satellitus  towards  the  suu  are  pro-  contain.     This  is  Ihe  quality  of  all  bodies 

portioiial  ta  the  several  quantities  of  tbsir  matter,  the  rnach  of  our  eiperimenlt :  and  ihEicfi 

appears    from  the  esceedini  regular   mnllans  irf  tule  3.)  to  be  affirmed  of  all  bodies  nhal 

Ibe  satellites.     For  if  some  of  those  bodies  were  If  ether,  Ot  any  other  body,  weie  either  alii 

more  strongly  attracted  to  the  sun  in  pinputcian  void  of  gravity,  or  were  to  gravitate  lest  in  ] 

totheirqaantityofmatter  tbsnothers.lhi^mcitmns  lion  to  its  quantity  of  matter;  then,  becai 

of  the   aniellitei  would  be  dii-turbed  by  that  in>  carding  to  Aristotle,  D(s  Ciiics,  and  othen 

sqoality  of  attraction.    If,  at  «|ual  diilanoca  from  U  no  difference  beiwixl  that  and  other  bndi 

the  mn,  any  satellite,  in  propoillon  to  the  quan-  in  mere  form  of  matter,  by  a  succ«^ve 

tity  of  its  matter,  did  gravitaie  toa'ards  the  sun,  from  (oim  to  form,  il  mi^hi  be  changcil 

•Hha  force  greater  than  Jupilar  io  proportion  to  into  a  body  of  the  tame  cond.lion  with  those 

Vit,  acoonjine  to  any  si ve a  proportion,   suppose  gravitate  most  in   prnpoilion  to  iheir  qmi 

al  dUit;    then  tbe   dirtance  hrlweeu  the  eeiilre  matter ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  i 

of  the  sun  and  tif  the  nitd/(Ir>(  orbit  would  heal-  dies,  acquiring  the  first  form  ot   ihul  twl-, 

vaysgrraleriJian  Ihrdistancfbelwecntheceolres  by  degrees  quite  \'vc  iheii  .RFStiiy.      Uni 

nf  thr  aun  and  of  Jupiter  ueaily  in  Iha  tubdupli-  fnte  the  nelgliK  would  depend  up^n  the  fi 

cateuf  that  proportion.  And  if  the  satellite  gravi.  bodies,  and  with  ih.otc  forms  miihi  Ije  ch 

IsIhI  tomrdi   the  sun  with  a  force   less  in  the  contrdry  to   what  was   proved   in   Ihe   pi< 

jinpirrtioD  off  to  d,  the  distance  uf  Ihe  centre  of  eorollary. 

tbeaalellite'ii  orb  fruni  the  ion  would  be  Ipssthaa         Cna.  3.    AU  cpncei  arc  not  equally  ful 

Um  distance  nf  the  reulie  of  Jupitei'^  from  the  if  all   spaces  were  equally  lull,  ihcn  ihf 

ISB  in  the  •uf'durdicaie  of  llio  name  propurtinn.  gravity  of  the  fluid  which  RIN   ihc  region 

Th'fefor',  if  at  eqiiil  itistance*  from  llie  sun,  the  sir,  on  ace  unt  of  the  eMremt-  dcn<>iy  o(  it 

*n«leiativB  gravity  of  auy  satellite  towards  the  Hi,  would  [all  notliing  short  ol  the  tpeci&c 
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•f  qolcksilTer  or  gold,  or  any  other  the  most  dense 
body ;  and  therefore,  neither  gold,  nor  any  other 
body,  could  descend  in  air.  For  bodies  do  not  de» 
tccnd  in  fluids,  unless  they  are  specifically  heavier 
than  the  fluids.  And  if  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
a  given  space  can  by  any  rarefaction  be  diminished, 
what  should  hinder  a  dimmution  to  infinity  .^ 

CoR.  4.  If  all  the  solid  particles  of  all  bodies 
arc  of  the  same  density,  nor  can  be  rarefied  with- 
out pores,  a  void  space  or  vacuum  must  be 
granted.  (By  bodies  of  the  same  density,  our  au- 
thor means  those  whose  virtt  ineriim  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  bulks.) 

Prop.  VI.  That  there  is  a  power  of  gravity 
tending  to  all  bodies,  proportional  to  the  sevend 
quantities  of  matter  which  they  contain. 

That  all  the  planets  mutually  gravitate  one  to- 
wards another,  we  have  proved  before ;  as  well 
as  that  the  force  of  gravity  towards  every  one  of 
them,  considered  apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  places  from  the  centre 
of  the  planet*  And  thence  it  follows,  that  the 
gravity  tending  towards  all  the  planets  is  pro- 
portional to  the  matter  which  they  contain. 

Moreover,  since  all  the  parts  of  any  planet  A 
gravitate  towards  any  other  planet  B,  and  the  gra- 
vity of  every  part  is  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  at 
the  matter  of  the  part  to  tlie  nwitter  of  the  whole; 
and  (by  law  3.)  to  every  action  corresponds  an 
equal  re-action :  therefore  the  planet  B  will,  ott 
the  other  hand,  gravitate  towards  all  the  parts  of 
the  planet  A ;  and  its  gravity  towards  any  one 
jart  will ^c  to  the  gravity  towards  the  whole,  as 
the  matter  of  the  part  to  the  matter  of  the 
whole.    Q.  E.  D. 

Cor.  1.  Therefore  the  force  of  gravity  towards 
Hny  whf>le  planet  arises  from,  *and  is  compounded 
of,  the  forces  of  gravity  towards  all  its  parts.  Mag- 
netic and  electric  attractions  afibrd  us  examples  of 
this.  For  all  attraction  towards  the  whole  arises 
from  the  attractions  towards  the  several  parts. 
The  thing  may  be  easily  understood  in  gravity,  if 
we  consider  a  greater  planet  as  formed  of  a  number 
of  lesser  planets,  meeting  together  in  one  globe. 
For  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  force  of  the 
whole  must  arise  from  the  forces  of  the  com- 
ponent parts.  If  it  be  objected,  that,  according  to 
this  law,  all  bodies* with  us  must  mutually  gravi- 
tate one  towards  another,  whereas  no  such  gravi- 
tation any  where  appears ;  it  is  answered,  that, 
since  the  gravitation  towards  these  bodies  is  to 
the  gravitation  tov^rards  the  whole  earth,  as  these 
bodies  are  to  the  whole  earth,  the  gravitation  to- 
wards them  must  be  far  less  than  to  fall  under  the 
observation  of  our  senses.  The  experiments  with 
regard  to  the  attraction  of  mountains,  however, 
have  now  further  elucidated  this  point. 

Cor.  2.  The  force  of  gravity  towards  the  several 
equal  particles  of  any  body,  is  reciprocally  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  places  from  the  particles. 

Pfjop.  VII.  In  two  spheres  mutually  gravi- 
taitDg  each  towards  the  other,  if  the  matter  in 
places  on  all  sides  round  about  and  equidistant 
from  the  centres,  is  similar ;  the  weight  of  either 
sphere  towards  the  other  will  be  reciprocally  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  their  centres. 

For  the  demonstration  of  this,  see  the  Principit, 
book  i.  prop.  '75  and  76. 

CoR«  I.  Hence  we  may  find  and  coAipare  to- 
gether the  weights  of  bodies  towards  different 
planets.  For  the  weights  of  bodies  revolving  in 
circles  about  planets  are  as  the  diameters  of  the 
circles  directly,  and  the  squares  of  tlieir  pei iodic 
timet  reciprocally  j  and  their  weights  at  the  sur- 


faces of  the  phuiet^  or  at  any  other  distances  fnmi 
their  «cnires,  are  (by  this  prop.)  greater  or  less,  io 
the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances. 
Thus  fiom  the  periodic  times  of  Venus,  revolving 
about  the  sun,  in  3i4d.  16|h  ;  of  the  utmost  cir- 
cumjovial  satellite  revolving  about  Jupiter,  in  16d* 
t6  *  h. ;  of  the  Huygentan  satellite  about  Satura  in 
15d.  9^jh. ;  and  of  the  moon  about  the  earth  in 
27d.  7h.  43':  compared  with  the  mean  distance  of 
Venus  from  the  sun,  and  with  the  greatest  helio- 
centric elongations  of  the  outmost  circumjovial  sa- 
tellite from  Jupiter's  centre^  8'  16";  oftbeHny- 
genhm  satellite  from  the  centre  of  Satum,  3*4'; 
and  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  IC  SS'' ;  by 
computation  our  author  found,  that  the  weight  of 
equal  bodies,  at  equal  distances  from  the  centres 
of  the  sun,  of  Jupiter,  of  Saturn,  and  of  the  earth, 
towards  the  sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earth, 
were  one  to  another  as  y^,  jg^,  and  ^^^  respec- 
tively. Then,  because  as  the  distances  are  in- 
creased or  diminished,  the  weights  are  diminished 
or  increased  in  a  duplicate  ratio ;  the  weights  of 
equal  bodies  towards  the  sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
the  earth,  at  the  distances  10000,  997,  791,  and 
109,  from  their  centres,  that  is,  at  their  very  su- 
per acies,  will  be  as  10000,  943^  529,  and  435  re- 
spectively. 

CoR.  2.  Hence  likewise  we  discover  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  several  planets.  For  their 
quantities  of  matter  are  as  the  forces  of  gravity  at 
equal  distances  from  their  centres,  that  is,  in  the 
sun,  Jupiter,  Satura,  and  the -earth,  as  1,  |o(y,  -^^i 
and  ,^1^  respectively.  If  the  parallax  of  the  sun 
be  taken  greater  or  less  than  10^  30^',  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  earth  must  be  augmented  or  di- 
minished in  the  triplicate  of  that  proportion. 

Co  a.  3.  Hence  also  we  find  the  dmsHies  of  the 
planets.  For  (by  prop.  72.  book  1 .)  the  weights 
of  equal  and  similar  bodies  towards  similar  spheresi 
are,  at  the  surfaces  of  those  spheres,  as  the  diaroe* 
ters  of  the  spheres.  And  therefore  the  densities  of 
dissimilar  spheres  are  as  those  weights  applied  to 
the  diameters  of  the  spheres.  But  the  true  diame* 
ters  of  the  sun,  Jupiter,  Satum,  and  the  earth, 
were  one  to  another  as  10000,  997,  791,  and  1©9; 
and  the  weights  towards  the  same,  as  10006,  949^ 
529,  and  435  respectively;  and  therefore  theif 
densities  arc  as  100,  94|,  67,  and  400.  The  den* 
sity  of  the  earth,  which  comes  out  by  this  com- 
putation, does  not  depend  upon  the  parallax  of  the 
sun,  but  is  detetmiQed  by  the  parallax  vf  the  moon, 
and  therefore  is  here  truly  defined.  The  sun  there- 
fore is  a  little  denser  than  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  than 
Satura,  and  the  earth  four  times  denser  than  the 
sun ;  for  the  sun,  by  its  great  heat,  is  kept  iu  a 
sort  of  a  rarefied  state.  The  moon  also  is  denset 
than  the  earth,    t 

Cob.  4.   The  smaller  the  planets  are,  they  are, 
c/ettris  paribut,  of  so  much  the  gieater  density. 
For  so  the  powers  of  gravity  on  their  several  sur^ 
faces  come  nearer  to  equality.    They  are  likewise, 
cateris  parihtt^  of  the  greater  density  as  they  arc 
nearer  to  the  sun.    So  Jupiter  is  more  cleme  tbaa 
Saturn,  and  the  eanh  than  J  upiter.   For  the  planets 
were  to -be  placed  at  different  distances  from  the 
sun,  that,  according  to  their  degrees  of  density, 
they  might  enjoy  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
the  sun's  heat.     Our  water,  if  it  were  removed  ■• 
far  as  the  orb  of  Satura,  would  be  converted  into 
ice,  and  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  vrould  quickly  fly 
away  in  vapour.   For  the  light  of  the  su«,  to  which 
its  heat  is  proportional,  is  seven  times  denser  in  the 
orb  of  Mercury  than  with  us  :  and  by  the  thermo- 
meter sir  Isaac  found^  that  a  sevcfilold  hett  afoot 
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«iiiiner-min  will  mike  wiWrboLI.   Morirewet*  MIowioRboolt  Of  the  Syrtemof  the  Wo 

Aoubt,  th»t  rtie  mint  of  Mticiity  i<i  KUpKd  to  it*  tijis  «ccond  hook  be  mikn  gre«t  ue  of 

heml,  mnd  i>  ihcRfotc  more  dr nje  than  ihe  mattit  trine  of  ftiiilont,  then  iMely  inventeil  j  l 

of  Dui  uith;  iincx,  ink  denser  maitri,  thcopcia-  purpose  he  layi  dovn  theprinciptcioF 

liMti  o«  oature  raqoiie  ■  itronger  heal.  •  trine  in  the  9d  kmnu,  in   theie  sordl 

It  is  khokn  in  the  wholiuni  of  prop-  <«■  book  moment  of  an;  genitum  is  equal  to  the 

■   of  the  Prlnripia,  thnt,  at  the  hc'g>>t  of  tfOO  of  earh  of  the  generating;  aitlu*  drawn  inl 

miles  idxKC  Iht  earth,  the  nir  is  more  rare  than  Hots  of  the  pavers  of  theme  side*,  and  i 

It  i*  at  Ihe  superficies  ofthe  earth, in  Ihvralioof  c^ielSuienta  continually :«  whirh  rule  h 

Saio  OJKXXK'OOOOlHlO'JMS.or  sa  ISOOOOOtWOIHMH)  atrales,  anH  then  oddt  thefbtlowing  schol 

to  I    nearly.     And  hence  ihe  planet  Jupiter,  re-  cemin;!  the   invention  of  that  doctrine 

■ntUing  in  a  medium  of  the   lame    densHy  with  letter  of  mine,  (siiyi  he),  to  Mr.  J.  Cnlh 

that  superior  sir,  «oiild  not  lose  by  tlie  resialance  Owcmber  10,  I67<,  having  described  i 

of  the  mediani  the  lOilOOOOth  part  of  in  motiun  of  taneentB,  which  I  suspected  to  be  i 

»  ltH.(XM>a  yean.      In  the  ipice  near  tlie  ratlh  with  Slusiut's  method,  whieh  at  that  tim 

UK  renataoee  is  produced  only  by  the  air,  exha-  made  public;  I   fuhjoined  these  n-ords: 

lutions,  and  vapoun.       When  these  are  carefully  one  particnlar,  or  rather  a  corollary,  of 

cxV.nnsl«d  by  the  air-pump  from  under  the  re-  method  which  extendi  itself,  vilhout  an; 

oarer,  heavy  bodies  full  within  the  receiver  with  aome  calculation,  not  only  to  the  drawjn 

perfe<:t  freedom,  and  without  the  Icart  sensilile  f^nti  lo  any  ci 

iKJstance;  pold  itself,  and  the  lightest  down,  let  mechauical,  or 

fall  logrther,  will  defend  with   evpial   »elocily  ;  other  carves,  but  aiso  w  me  resoivin; 

awl  though  Ihey  fall  through  ■  space  of  four,  six,  atruter  kinds  of  problems  about  the  c 

Hd  eifht  feet,  they  will  come  to  the  buttom  at  areas,  lengths,  centres  of  grarity  of  cur 

the  nme  time  j  a>  appears  from  experiments  that  tior  is    It  (as   Hudden'a  mtthnd  de  M 

have  often  twen  made.     And  therefore  the  celes-  Minimis)  limited  to  eqitationi which  are 

lis!  ref  ions  being  perfi^tly  void  of  air  and  eic-  lurd  quaatities.     This  method  I  hare  ii 

haUiiani,  the  p'aneti  and  comets,  meetinp  no  wth  that  other  of  working  in  equalioi 

•rastble  resislance  in  thnse  spaces,  will  couli  nut  duriug  them  to  inanite  series.'   Sofurtl 

their  notions  itaroueh  them  for  an  immeaie  space  And  these  last  wonti  relate  In  a  Irrati 

of  time.  posed  on  that  subject  in  the  year  1 6T I ." 

Oa  tboe,    and    sncb-like  principles,  depends  at  least,  is  therefore  the  date  of  the  in< 

the  Ne«tooian  Msihemalical  Pliilosophy.    The  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. 
aiMhei&rUier  shews    bow  to  Snd  the  centre  to         On  enlering  upon  the  3d  book  of  the  ! 

which  the  forces  impelling  any  body  are  directed,  Keirton  briefly  recapitulates  the  conte 

bring  the  Telocity  of  ih*  body  given  ;  and  finds  two  formtiT  books  in  these  words:  "  In 

tUl  ibe  centriAigel  furce  is  always  as  the  verted  cnting  books  1  have  laid  down  the  prii 

■iaeof  Ifaenoacent  arc  directly,  and  ai  the  tijuare  philosophy;  principles  not  philosophical 

aflhe  rekicity,  and  inversely  as  the  chord  of  the  thematical;  such,  to   wit,  as  we  may 

■ascent   ate.     From  these  premises  he  deduces  reasaoinga  upon  in  pbitosopbical  enquiri 

tbe  method   of  finding  the   centripetal  furce  di-  principles  are,  the  laws  and  conditions 

tceted  to  any  piven  point  when  the  body  revolrcs  motii^n',  and  powers  or  forces,  which  eh 

iaa  circle  ;  and  this  whether  tbe  central  point  he  respect  to  philosophy.     Hut  lest  they  sh 

Mar  hand,  or  at  immense  distance;  so  that  all.  apiwared  of  themselves  dry  and  Irarrei 

the  lines  drawn  from  it  may  be  Uken  for  paral-  illu-trated  them  here  and  there  with  to 

Irii,      And  be  shews  the  same  thing  with  regard  sophieal   scholiums,  giving   an   account 

te  bodies  reroWing  ia  spirals,  eclipses,  hype rho-  things  ai  are  of  a    more    general   nal 

hi,  or   parabolas.     He  sheivs   also,  having    the  which  philosophy  seems  chiefly  to  be  fon 

Bprta  of  the  orbits  given,  how  to  find  tbe  veloci-  such  as  the  deniily  and  the  resistance  < 

tKs  and  moving  powers  ;  and  indeed  retolves  all  spaces  voiil  of  all  matter,  and  the  moti« 

tie  most  difiicult  problems  relating  to  the  ct-te«-  and  sounds.     It  remains,  he  adds,  that 

till  bodies  with  a  surprising  degree  of  mathemati-  same  principles!  now  demonstrate  tbi 

(al  skill.     These  problems  and    demonstrations  the  system  of  the  world.       Upon  this 

are  all  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the  Princi-  bod  indeed  compoaed  the  3d  book  in  i 

pia :  but  an  accounC  of  them  here  would  neither  tnethod,  that  it  might  be  read  by  many 

be  i^erallj  nnderstood,  nor  easily  comprized  in  lerwards  considering  that  such  as  had 

Ibe  limits  of  this  work.  cienlly  entered  into  the  principles  cou 

In  tbe  second  book,  Nen-ton  treats  of  the  pro-  sily  discern  tbe  strength  of  the  consequi 

pertiei  and  motion  of  fluidi,  and  their  powers  of  hy  aside  the  prejudices  to  wfaicb  tbfy 

leiistance,  with  the  mutian  of  bodies  through  such  many  years  accustomed;  therefore  to  pi 

resitting  mediums,  tho^e  resistances  being  in  the  disputes  which   might  be  raised  upon 

ratio  of   any   powers  of  the  velucities;   and  the  counts,  1  chose  to  reiluce  tbe  substani 

notions  tKiDg  either  mode  in  right  lines  or  corves,  book  into  the  form  of  propositions,  in  t1 

oriibraling  Kke  pendulums.     And   here  he  de-  matieal  way,  which  should  be  read  by  tl 

Bonslratea  such  principles  as  entirely  overthrow  who  hod    first  made   tbemselves   maslt 

tbe  doctrine  of  Des  Cartel's  vortices,  which  was  piinciples  established  in  the  preceding  t 
tbe  ftabionable  system  in   his  time  ;  concluding         Theprecediugand  otberpropoaitiont 

tbeboakwith  these  words:  "  So  that  the  hypu^  laries,  are  prov^  or  illustrated  by  a<gTe 

thesis  of  eortiees  is  utterly  irreconcjleable  with  of  experiments  in  all  the  great  point* 

astravouiical  phenomena,  and   rather  serves  to  cal  astronomy  ;  such  ai,  I^t  the  motic 

prrplei  than  explain  the  heavenly  motions.    How  planets  in  tbe  heaTeus'may  aubsit  an  i 

these  motions  are  performed  in  free  spaces  wilb-  loiift  time :  that  the  centre  of  tbe  ayst 

out  vortices,   may  he   undprtlood   by  the  first  worM  is  immoveable:  that  (the  common 

boot  i  and  I  ihall  iidv  more  fully  treat  of  it  in  the  (traviiy  of  the  earth,  tbe  ann,  and  all  tbe 
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idUDOVCftble  :<*^Ui«tihe  sao  if  agitated  by  a  perpe- 
tual motioDy  bat  never  crcedes  far  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  all  the  planets  :  that  tl^  planets 
move  in  ellipses  which  have  their  common  focus 
in  the  centre  of  the  sun ;  and,  by  radii  draivn  to 
that  centre,  they  describe  areas  proportional  to  the 
times  of  description  :  the  aphelions  and  nodes  of" 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  fixt:  to  find  the 
aphelions,  eccentricities,  and  principaPdiameters 
of  the  orbits  of  the  planets:  that  the  diurnal  roo-> 
tions  c^  the  planets  are  uniform,  and  that  the  li- 
bratjon  of  the  moon  arises  from  her  aiumal  mo- 
tion :  of  the  proportion  between  the  axes  of  the 
planets  and  the  diameters  perpendicular  to  those 
^aes  i  of  the  weights  of  bodies  in  the  different  re- 
gions of  our  earth  :  that  the  equinoctial  points  go 
backwards,  and  that  the  earth's  axis,  by  a  nuta» 
tion  in  erery  annual  revolution,  twice  vibrates  to- 
wards the  ecliptic,  and  as  often  returns  to  its  for- 
mer position :  that  all  the  motions  of  the  moon, 
and  all  the  inequalities  of  those  motions,  follow 
from  the  principles^above  laid  down  :  of  the  un- 
equal motions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn :  of  the  flu](  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  as  arising 
fiom  the  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  of  the 
forces  with  which  the  snn  disturbs  the  motions  of 
the  moon:  of  the  various  motions  of  the  moon, 
of  Iter  orbit,  variation,  inclimitions  of  her  orbit, 
and  the  several  motions  of  her  nodes :  of  the 
tides,  with  the  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  pro- 
duce them  ]  of  the  figure  of  the  moon*8  body  :  of> 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes :  and  of  the  mo- 
tions and  trajectory  of  comets.  The  great  au- 
thor then  concludes  with  a  general  scholium, 
containing  reflections  on  the  principal  parts  of 
the  great  and  beautiful  system  ef  the  universe, 
and  of  the  infinite,  eternal  Creator  and  Governor 
of  It.  But  for  these  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  Prin* 
cipia  themselves* 

Thus  we  sec  how  "hir  Isaac  Newton  found  that 
the  laws  of  Kepler  were  only  particular  cases  of 
a  fact  or  law  still  more  general.  He  found  that  the 
deflections  of  the  planets  from  uniform  rectilineal 
motion  were  all  directed  to  the  sun  ;  and  that  the 
simultaneous  deflections  were  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  him. 

Hence  was  established  a  physical  law  of  vast 
extent:  but  further  observation  showed  him,  that 
the  motion  of  every  body  of  the  solar  system  was 
compounded  of  an  original  motion  of  projection, 
combined  with  a  deflection  towards  every  other 
lx>dy  :  and  that  the  simultaneous  deflections  were 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body 
towards  which  they  were  directed,  and  to  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  square  of  the  distance  from  it. 
Thus  was  the  law  made  still  more  general.  He 
did  not  stop  here*  tie  compared  the  deflection  of 
the  moon  in  her  orliit  with  the  simultaneous  de- 
flection of  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand,  and  de- 
scribing a  parabola;  and  he  found' thut  they  fol- 
lowed the  same  law  ;  that  is,  that  the  deflection  of 
the  moon  in  a  second,  was  to  that  of  the  stone  in 
the  same  time,  as  the  square  of  the  stone's  dis* 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  the  square 
of  the  moon'a  distance  from  it.  Uenco  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  dcflecticm  of  a  stone  from  a 
straight  line  was  just  a  particular  inftance  of  the 
deflections  which  took  place  through  the  whol^ 
iolar  system. 

The  deflection  of  a  stone  is  one  of  the  indi- 
cations it  gives  of  its  being  ^ao/5  or  heavy;  whence 
he  calls  it  gravitation.     He  therefore  expresses 
th*»  Ti»itr«'irni  iaw  which  obtains  through  the  whole 
"by  saying,  that  «<  every  body  gravi« 


tatcs  to  every  othf  r  bodjr;  and  tfee  gravitations  m$ 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  that 
other  body,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  firom  it.*' 

Thus  we  see  how  the  arrangement  of  the  celestial 
phenomena  terminated  in  the  discovery  uf  physical 
laws ;  and  that  the  expression  of  this  arrangement 
is  the  law  itself* 

Since  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  is  one  instance 
of  the  physical  law^  and  smce  this  fall  is  considered 
by  all  as  the  eflTect  of  its  weight,  and  this  weight  is 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  fall,  the  same  cause 
ii  assigned  for  all  (he  deflections  observed  in  the 
solar  system;  and  all  the  matter  in  it  is  foaod 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  this  cause,  or  to  be 
heavy ;  and  thus  bis  doctrine  has  been  denominated 
the  tyUem  of  universal  grgvtiiUion, 

Philosophers  have  gone  farther,  and  have  sap- 
ponied  that  gravity  is  a  power,  property,. or  quality, 
residing  in  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  does  not  expressly  say  so,  at 
least  in  that  work  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
thew  discoveries.  He  contents  himself  with  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  6r8t  axiom  in  ni- 
tural  philosophy,  viz.  that  every  body  remains  in 
a  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  rectilineal  motion,  uo* 
less  aflfected  by  some  movingforce.  Since  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  are  neither  in  a  state  of  rest, 
nor  of  uniform  rectilineal  motion^  they  must  be 
considered  as  so  ailected :  that  is,  that  there  ope» 
rates  on  every  one  of  them  a  moving  force,  di* 
rected  towards  all  the  others,  and  having  the  pro' 
poitions  observed  in  the  deflection. 

Other  philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  sbew^ 
that  this  general  fact,  detected  by  sir  Isaac  Newtoo, 
is  included  in  another  still  more  general,  viz.  that 
every  body  moves  which  is  impelled  by  an- 
other body  in  motion.  They  assert,  that  all  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  are  continually  impelled 
by  a  fluid  which  they  call  ether,  which  is  mcvin; 
in  all  places,  and  in  all  directions,  or  in  circular 
vortices,  and  hurries  along  with  it  the  planets  and 
all  heavy  bodies.  It  would  seem  that  the  fami- 
liarity of  motion  produced  by  impulse,  at  least  ia 
those  instances  in  which  our  own  exertions  are 
most  employed,  has  induced  philosophers  to  adopt 
such  notions ;  perhaps  too,  they  are  influenced  by 
an  obscure  and/mdistinct  notion  affixed  to  the  term 
action,  as  applied  to  changes  in  the  material  world, 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  an  axiom f  *'  that  a 
body  cannot  act  at  a  distance,  or  where  it  is  not ; ' 
and  thus  have  thought  themselves  abliged  to  look 
out  for  an  immediate  and  contiguous  agent  in  aii 
those  phenomena. 

The  philosophers,  however,  who  profess  to  b« 
roost  scrupulous  in  their  adherence  10  the  rules  (i 
philosophic  discussion,  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this 
pretended  investigation  of  c&uses.  But  the  debate 
is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

NEVVTOWN,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, with  a  marketonSaturdav,  seated 
on  the  Severn,  seven  miles  S.W.of  Montgo- 
mery, and  177  W.N.W.  of  London. 

KEWTOWN.a  town  of  New  Jerscv,  tbes^ 
of  justice  in  Sussex  county,  60  unle?  N.  « 
Trenton.     Lon.  75.  2  W.     Lnt.  41.3N. 

Newtown  Aroes,«  borough  of  Irflano, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  with  a*  considerable 
linen  manufacture.  It  is  situate  on  the  ^^^^^ 
ern  point  of  Strangford  Lough,  eight  miles  r« 
of  Belfast,  and  I6  N.  of  Downpatrick. 

NEXT, among  the  Romans,  persons  free  born, 
who  for  debt  were  reduced  to  a  slate  of  sla»'CO^< 
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NEXT.  a.  <nexx,  Suon.)     l-  Neamt  in  NICAISE  (Claude),  a  French 

plice    (.Boeau).      S.  Neare»i   in  time  (Gjy).  born  at  DijoD.     He  enlcred  into  o 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation  {CtaTendm').  obtained  ■  canonry,  which  he  rcti 

NesT,  ad.  At  the  time  or  turn  innuedialdy  neot  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  sei 

wccreHiD^  </JfUinm;.  He  died  in   1701.  aged  78.     He  put 

NGaN-CHAN,  a  cilj  of  Chttia,  of  (he  E)e  Nnmmo  Pantheo  ;  8.  A  Discoc 

first  Tank,  in  the  province  of  Koeilcheou-     lu  Form  and  Fiaure  of  the  Syrenes  ;  3. 

uiritoi;  is  very   mountaiuoui,   and   contains  talion  on  the  achooliof  Alhensand  i 

Mtctal   itarriMited   fo^,   to  keep  in  awe  the  which  were  two  ofRnphael'i  picture 

iDhibiUnts,  who  are  independent,  and  live  on  NICANDER  of  Colophon,  a  pt 

the  mounuioi.     It  is   \000  miles  S.S.W.  of  poet,  and  physician,  who  flourished 

Pe-kiug.      Lon.l05.jeE.     Lat.sg.  :2N.  Of  all  the  wrjtinn  he  composed,  Iw 

.SGAN-KING,   a   city  of  China,   capital  extant;  one  enirtled,  Theriaca,  des 

of  the  W.  parijof  the  province  of  Kiang-iian.  verse  the  accideiits  rci tilting  from  woi 

It  \a  defended   by  s  fort,  and  sealed  on  the  by  venomous  animals,  and  their  ren 

Klaii.ku.  575  miles  S.  of  fe-king     Lon,  1 16.  Alexiphatmaci,  or  a  poem  on  poi 

43  E       Lnt  31  37  N.  their  antidotes. 

XGAN  LO,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  lir»t  NICANDRA,  in  botany,  a  ger 

nnk,   ill  the  province  of  H'lU't^uang.     It  has  class  decandtia,  order  monogynia.     I 

jronsiderJblf  trade,  and  stands  in  a  vast  plain  binaled,  four-|iarted  ;  corol  one-pclall 

Ml   the  river  Han,   57s  miles  S.S.W,  of  Pe-  ten-clcft  ;  filamvnts  inserted  in  a  ne 

iins-      Lon.  113  3  £.     Lhi.3I.  14  N.  ring:    berry  lix^rooved,  thtee-cclli 

NIAGARA,  a  foil  of  United  America,  in  seeded.  One  species  ;  a' native  d(  Gu' 

the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  south  side  of  si|nple,  woolly  Item  ;  leaves  oppotil 

Lake   Ontario.     This   fort   was   buili  by  the  ovate,  entire;  corymb  few-fluwered, 

French,  antt  was  taken  by   the  Knalish,  un-  calvx  yellow  ;  corol  white.      The 

6cr   sir  William  Jnhnsnn,  in  the  year  t7S9.  stalks  are  bitter,  and  are  used  by  the 

Lon.  79.  I  W.     lat.  43,  14N.  an  enteiic  and  cathartic. 

Niagara,    a   river   of  United  America,  NICARAGUA, alargeriverofSc 

which  rises  from   L^ke  Brie,  and   rnni  into  rica,  in  a  province  of  the  same  nai 

Lake  Ontario,   at  Fnrt  Niagara.     About  the  western  extremity  lies  within  five  m 

middle  of  the  nvtr  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  South  Sea:     It  is  full  of  dreadful  eat) 

Niagara,  which  are  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  falls  ai  length  into  the  North  Sea. 

I  cuTifisUies  in  the  world.     The  water*  »i--  .  _     .   . 


which  supply  the  river  Niagi's  rise  near  attOO  America,  ii)  Mexico,  bounded  on  thi 

mitea  to  tne  north-west,  and,  passinfc  through  Honduras,  on  the  east  by  the  Nor 

the   lakes   Superior,   Michipn,   Huron,   and  the  south-east  by  Costa  Rica,  and  on 

Erie,  rcCriviDg  in  their  course  constant  accn-  west  by  the  South  Sea;  being  MX 

nutalioas.at  length,  with astoiiixhingsrandear,  length  from  east  to  west,  and   liO  1 

tush  down  a  stujiendous  pfect)nce,  of  15(1  feet  from  north  to  snuth.     It  is  oite  of 

perjieiidiculaT ;  and,  in  a  strong  rapid  current,  fruitful  and  agreeable  provinces   in 

that  extends  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  and  is  well  watered  with  lakes  and  ri 

mi'ci  below,  full   near  as  much  more:  the  air  is  wholesomeand  temperate;  and 

liver  then  lusea  itself  in  Like  Ontario.  Ity  prodncei  plenty  of  sugar,  eocb 

Nl'AS.  a.  {niaii,  French.) Simple,  silly.and  line  chocnUle.     One  of  the  lakes  is 

faoli'h  (.Bailey).  in  circumference,  has  an  island  in  tl 

NIB.  1.   {nelibe,  Dutch.)     1.  The   bill  or  and,  as  some  say,  has  a  (ide.     LeoQ  1 

beak  of  a  bird.  (See  NiB,)  3.  The  point  of  gua  is  the  capital  town. 

laythinjECDerAan).  NICARIA,  an  inland  of  the  A r 

NI'BBEO.  a.  (fiom  nib.)  Having  a  nib.  between  Samoa  and  Tine,  about  Ai 

TVNI'BBLE.  0.  a.   (from  nib,  the  beak  or  circumference.     A  chain  of  high  1 

taouih).      I.  To  bite  by  little  at  a  time  ;  to  eat  runs  through  the  middle,  covered  ii 

Hnvii\y  {SAakspeare.  Cleveland).     2.  To  bite  as  and   supplies  the  country  with  sprii 

ifi«h  does  the  hail  (Guy).  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  of  1 

To  Ni'BBLE.  V.  n.     l.Tobiteat  IShaks-  commuuioii:  however, theyhavealii 

ttau).      S-  To  carp   at;  to  find   fault   with  and  a  gowl  deal  of  barley,  (igs,  honey 

mi-liin).  NICaSTRO,  an  episcopal  town  < 

Nl'BBLER.  I.    (from  mbblt.')    One    that  the  kingdom  ofNaples,  and  in  the  F 

Uies  by  little  at  a  rime.  labrja  ;    lb   miles    south    of  Coseni 

NIC£,a  widow  of  Alexander,  who  married  IS.  sg  E.    Lai.  3g.  15  N. 

Demetriu*. — A  city  of  India,  built  by  Alex-  NICAUSIS,  or,  according  to  the 

snderon  the  very  spomhere  he  had  obtained  a  BaLKO,  queen  ofSheba,  whovitilo 

ricion  liver  kin^  Porus. — A  (own  ofBiihynia.  upon  the  report  which  had  reached 

IwiUby  Aalt^oiis,  the  son  of  Philio,  king  of  wisdom.      Her  country    was    ptol 

MaccdoDia.      I<   was  oriitin^lly  called    Aoti-  part  of  Arabia  Felix  which  was  inl 

goDii,   and    afterwards    Ntctra    by    Lysims-  the  Sabeans ;  but  Josephus  pretend 

chui,  who  gave  it  the  nairenf  his  wife,  who  reigned  over  Eayptand  Ethiopia. 

ms  diu^tei  of  Aniipater.— A  town  oT  Li-  NlCCOLANuM.  A  new  metal 

guia.  b;  RichKi,  uid  thiu  denominatet 


K  I  C 

k  aliviTi  acoMDfiaiiies  oickd  in  iu 


r-rt'-ier  aad  fc^^i  necuptcd  in  paiifying 
r.  r-stifi  >'f  t  r^xjk.tifrr^h\0t  tJine,  am!  haffcoilectorl 
rtr,-^  ff  .if  a  -yAinri  (si  Uk  oxyd  of  that  metal, 
:z,r^  w;.'cn  r.c  expeettti  at  lea»t  a  quarter  of  a 
p.«Bfyi  o/  rr.«t3iiic  nackrl.  Hot  u{jon  f  p^ing 
u  u»  a  •^i  Jxi^itSy  ^:ron2  heat,  not  mare  than 
on-c  ojr*ct  of  nu.;.cl  ouid  be  obtained  :  tKe 
rest  was  reduced  to  a  kind  of  tcoria.  This 
m^uer  wat  thtorated  to  ynwdcr^  mixed  with 
th^Tcnol,  and  exi^oicd  (at  ei;thteen  liourt  to  the 
iiror.zr»t  heai  of  a  porcrlaiu  furnace.  By  thb 
meao*,  under  a  blackish- brown  tcoria,  there 
w«  i<mnd  a  metallic  bat  too,  which  weig^K-d 
S|  ooooes.  This  botion  exhibited  peculiar 
propertiet ;  and  was  the  firit  ftpecimen  of  the 
OBCtal  denominated  nicrv>bnufn. 

Iu  eolotir  is  fttcel  f  rey,  with  a  thadc  of  red. 
It  exkibru  a  eoane,  |i;raitiiUr  tiructure  when 
bfokcn :  n  «lichtJy  malleable  while  cold,  but 
iMt  when  red  hot :  and  it  attracted  by  the 
amgnet^  hat  not  to  powerfully  at  nickel.  Spe* 
Cf 6e  icrak  ity  affirr  fuakm  H'!t5  :  when  bammer- 

It  dmolret  m  nitric  acid  more  readily  than 
iiarkrl.  l*be  ar^lation  baa  a  black ith  green 
cAfj^f  i  »nd  wlten  a/noentratevl  platinizes. 
W^ien  the  acid  is  driveo  olf  a  black ith  powder 
remaint,  which  ft  tlte  peroxyd  of  niccolanam. 
Tbit  osyd  at  in^ilobte  in  nitric  acid,  unless 
aamr  tuf^  or  alcobr/i  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
It  iii^Atr*  in  murutic  arid,  while  oxymuriatic 
ga^s  exhales,  liie  solution  it  dark«greeo: 
wfcen  cfaporaled  to  drynett  it  attomes  a  red 
cokruf,  but  bcc/met  ayji'm  ;^reen  as  it  atlracta 
flfi/MtUire  ffttfit  tlut  aiiff^/^jihere*  The  sul- 
l^iur  of  niccilanuoi  cxhibus  the  same  phie« 

L/ufi^m^tMofpniayh  tlirowt  down  niccolanum 
ff^im  tu  ytlutt^Hf  of  a  p4le  blue  colour ;  pure 
|iMC<i^4  n(  a  dark'i^rern  colour.  Ammonia 
firty^eft  tin:  r>lotiofit  (t(  niccolanum  red,  but 
ifn:/'0t't/HH  no  prr/;fpftate. 

7  f«^^e  f  re  two  oxydt  of  niccolanum.  The 
l^ti  u  yf*'*uitk$  \Ait€,  the  tecond  black.  Neither 
44  *>**m  a  fMlocibtc  per  st.  11m  last  does  not 
#/<<// '/I'H^  W'i'h  <*f  uU, 

^UAJtiAJM.  Nickel.  In  mineralogy,  a 
ms^m  *4  tl*«  «4ass  meuU*  Reddish-wnite, 
jmsA,  iftall^^Me,  attr^ctftd  by  the  magnet,  and 
iiK»1f  'y/f#««^ffblir  into  the  ma^et;  specific 
l^^vMy  i^/fif^^ ;  fo%iri|r  with  great  dilHculty,  but 
a»iM^«Mif>|r  a  jer^^i  fitUmt  when  he«ted,  aiid  ac- 
iij^*'sft^  '4  fHif  (/k  tinirit  if  the  heat  he  continued ; 
f0^'*i4l^  ¥n*u  \¥Hf^%  mUf  ft  gl^«t  of  a  hyacinth 
fj/>^^4t  f  •//<'> /k  «n  til  tcidt,  jfiving  the  solution 
H  |r/*i*^*  '//l/^>#,  «i/»d  in  ammonia,  to  which  it 
4^>«»  «  >/,«*<r«»l^^/«'rfi.    Three  tj)ccies. 

r  fV.  /^iif*/^»<ffi^  Nickel  ochre:  oxydof 
§^^Mi,  Oft^ru,  wit\umi  luMre,  of  a  common 
UffH$.  ^*f*tfiA  m  Hijxony,  B'lhcfnia,  Silesia, 
$m  Omt  t«iff;k/'e  #/f  ##fhef  ores  of  nickel,  in  the 
Uffm  M  ^mA*rf  m  indoraled  :  colour  apple- 
|rf**ri,  fa#«ly  gr»«t^f«m,dftrk-gi«en,  orblueith- 
ff*^tt,t  ^  hm  M  mnity  appeawnce,  and  is  tery 
frul/U  J  k;^^^  m  «Mthy  tmell  when  breathed 
0m,  (Wid  tlin^itly  stains  the  fingers;  <*«»  »o' 
m$U  \Min9  tb«  U<rw-pip«,  but  gtves  a  reddish 


K  I  C 

ori|Eiaaie 
nickel  ofc. 

«.  N 
arseniat  of  ciiir, .  «Bn.x  lt 
taJi:c  la>trp,  c-t«f^?^jt  »;i»u^#ii  n  ^ii>.T 
ting  anexj*CiJ  sxinnni  tciinr  4ie  i.j«-c'^ 
Fouod  in  liie  r:  ne^  it  l^uuema^  f  "•-  —  ■ ,  ^ 
Ilarz,  io  2rrex~u«ic  «««  ■■  *^  Min.  ^rr  3  «  -'--  «  vjj 
tulprvatof  lAi.rj.'ieji  cuinir  zai«-£r"r«,  W7  1 :   -ja 

a m iTt Uie  oi  pJgujr-nBggv^ -rTtr- rr*^  r--«TT  ~-" .  ^  jf 

earthy,  par-Jy  y;  i.:^?n,  wrm  a.  «r.L£  rCcii; 

gives  aO  t:^7\S.-%  «2>tl   «rjl^      y^i'iK.%^     r.z,   3:^\ 

adheres  iXi^jj  a»  ^iit  aicAfrsr  .  j-tn^-^-^  >.s-t 
cobalt  aoo  &ic2jixa^  xm  m^^rs  s^,^.^  ct 
baryt<^,  be*:oe»  xz^n  aocixinr  «r!ia. 

naiJTe  nic'iLei  :  oc^^xr  ir  tif :  o-«-<isr:fc£^.  V\  la 
metallic  lustre,  »x  vi2K  *^  t  -*^  ji  s..~c  :.*>:, 
emitting  aneii*c:iiA  vacFM^ics  am  s^.^t^ 
fiame,  and  rapo«e»  senzre  12^  &t.'>«^-  :e. 
Found   at  Tr-e20,   a  C^rarwT^i,    n  ^L,«;^a, 


Swetien,  Saxoo^,  Hci^EikT* 
sive  or  dtigetri^na*yg, 
matrix  of  calcsiecw:  or  «c 
coatoi  witn  iikk.el  ocft'e;  c 
with  TariaiioQi  01  rtoi- 


■ »— 


ture  compact,  coocbr«^a£,  iz.^ 
with  often  curved. 


cretioot ;  belbie  uk  b>: 


>   r 


<  A 


an  aT' 
senical  smell,  and  melis  isi;»  a  bead,  «ach 
gradually  darkefK  by  ex>MCii«  ao  ikt  air :  sfe- 
cific  grsTity  6,tKJ8  10  D,C*44  :  6r^«ea:iT  a>fl- 
tains  bi&miith,  cobak,  acid  ixos,  t«ia»«i;»^ 
portion  of  pyrites. 

Pure  ntckd  appears  capabte  of  two  ?tat«  of 
ox)(iatioo.     By  k>a^  cxponare  ia  an  inrfr.sc 
heat,  with  access  of  air,  it  is  couTcned  lO  a  c^**^^ 
brown  oxyd^  which  b  stiJl  maz^seticai :  oo  :be 
other  hand,  the  colour  01' ^1  its  salts  is  p^^y 
and  the  precipitiite  ihrown  ikrwn  eo  decom- 
posing them  with  alkali  b  green  also:  whence 
It  roav  be  concluded,  thai  the  perfect  oxyti  of 
nickel  is  green,  unless  the  cokmr,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  green  oxyds  of  copper,  be  owing  to  a 
combioation  with  water.     The  green  oxjd  « 
nickel,   by  modeiate  ignitioa,   becoooes  ash- 
jriey,  with  a  slight  tii^  of  bloc  or  green ;  and 
in  thb  sute,  according  to  Klanioth,  b  com- 
posed  of  66  of  metal,  and  34  ol  oxt^-    ^1 
further  i^tion  it  becomes  of  a  bbckish-grer, 
and  contains,  according  to  Richter,  78  of  ineuir 
and  82  of  oxygen.    Both  the  oxyds  of  Oicl^ 
by  strong  ignition  in  close  Tesseb,  cren  with- 
out the  contact  of  any  inflammable  body,  ^re 
redticed  to  the  metallic  state. 

Sulphuric  acid,  especially  when  heated,  d'*" 
soItcs  either  nickel  or  itso^d  ;and  by  evapora- 
tion to  dryness,  in  order  to  drive  off  the  wp«J' 
fluous  acid,  leaves  behind  a  saline  mass  soluble 
in  water  j  and  from  which,  by  evaporation, 
may  be  obtained  rhomboidal  octohedrons,  trun- 
cated at  their  bases  of  sulphat  of  nickel.  i»^ 
cok>ur  of  thb  salt  b  a  bright  emeraW  green, 
which,  by  moderate  ignition,  to  drive  off  iw 
water  of  crystalliaation,  becomes  of  a  greeni^n 
white. 

Nitric  acid,  by  the  assistance  of  l'^*'/"^' 
gorously  on  metallic  nickel^  or  its  oxyd^^  ^ 
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tmmwithilagraM-grMntolutiaii.fiDmwtiich  butthisprecipiiaieuforthemMtpulvMi 

vt obtained  byeTa)iorationrhaaiboiclalcrysiab.  iraii,wiUiwhicb»ickel,  purified  in thecoi 

These,  on  ex|)ojure  la  the  au,ai  Aral deliquaie;  way,  alwaj's  sboiUMl*,    Hence  U  is,  thati 

tmi  by  Inng  exposure  tu  a  n-uriii  atnuupbere  lute  pociion  to  the  aciioo  of  the  zinc  on  thii 

iht  )(rcaier  pari  of  theii  acid,  and  ciumblc  ta  a  pound  ult,  the  gteen  colour  of  the  aolutii 

(recDiih- while  powder.  comei  more  and  more  bright ;  and  when 

MuriaiicacidKarcely  acuonregulinenkkcl,  arscDic  capable  of  precipitation  b]i  ibii  n 

but  diatolvK  iu  oxyd  wiihoui  difficulty :  the  has  fallen  down,  no  farther  digeslion  wit 

eraporatcd  solution  deposits  irregular  cr)'9uli,at  or  any  other  metal  will  produce  theleut 
fini  drliijue«;CQt,  and  afterwards  efHoretcent,         Thne  are  no  experinienu  on  the  cou 

like  tho^  of  nitrated  nickel.  tion  of  pure  nickel  with  sulphur  or  phoapl 

Siilutians  of  all  these  salts  arc  decomposed  but  as  the  common  r«ulus  unites  wiihoi 

W  the  alkaline  hydros ulphuieis,   with  which  dcuhy  with  ihese  coaibiutiblea,  it  U  pn 

incy  form  black  precipitates  ;  but  sulphuretted  that  the  pure  metal  will  do  so  likewise. 
hj(li<igeii  has   no  apparent  eifect  upon  them.         The  alloys  of  nickel  with  (he  other  i 

PiuMiai  nf  jiotash  ihrows  down  a  bright  sea-  have  been  but  little  ciamintd.     When 

grren  precipitate:  of  which,  according lu  Berg-  bined  with  gold  in  the  piopoilion  of  tb: 

ijian,  mo  parts  contain  itN)  uf  metallic  nickel,  four  grains  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  i 

These  proportions,  however,  diSer  muierially  latter,  neither  the  colour  nor  malleabil 

from  tnose  giien   by  Kl:ipl(ithi  according  to  the  mass  differs  materially  from  that  ol 

whom  100  Kiainsof^rreuline  nickel,  after  so-  gold  j   but  if  the  proportion  of  nickel  an 

Juiieu  in  sulphuric  aciiT.  give  a  precipitate  by  to  SO  grains  of  alloy  in  the  ounce,  the  re 

{H'usiiat  of  potash,  which,  after  being  ignited  a  mixture  of  a  brass  colour,  a  coarse  praii 

so  as  to  becnme  entirely  attraclibte  by  Uie  mag'  very  brittle.     With  silver  it  may  be  coial 

net.  weighs  3O0  graint.  according  Bergman,  in  nearly  equal  piopo] 

nocture  of  galls  produce  no  precipitate  or  without  impairing  in   any  remarkable  < 

c*Mi  lurbidneu.     The  mild  alkalies  occasion  either  the   colour  or   ductility  of  the  : 

a  li^t  apple-green   precipitate  of  carbonated  With  copper  it  Ibrins  an  alloy  of  lest  du 

nickel,   in   the  proportion,  according  tu  Berg-  than  pure  copper,   and   the  magnetic  q 

BID,  wiicn  carbonated  soda  is  emjiloyed,  of  of  the  nickel  la  diminished,   though  lu 

13i  prti   for  every   lOU  of  regulus :   but  ac-  stroj'ed.     With  tin  it  forms   a  white   I 

condiog  lo  Richtcr,  when  carbonated  potash  ig  compound.     By  mixture  with  arsenic  it 

employied,   of  293  pans   for  every  JUG.     The  a  brittle  and  easily  fusible  mass,  entire 

pure  caustic  alkalies  .-il»o  aflord  a'precipitaie  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the  mi 

amounting,  accordin^ioBerguiaD,  to  IS8  parts  If  the  proportion  of  arsenic  in  the  com] 

forevery  tOO  of  regulus.     -  is  considerable,  it  will  emit  fumes  of  this 

Pure  aoinionia,  when  added  to  saturation,  by  exposure  lo  the  blow-pipe;  and  if 

lo  anv  of  tlie  salts  of  nickel,   thro«rs  down  a  broken  to  pieces  and  roasted  at  a  low  red 

green  precipitate,  which  is  agaiv  dissolved  by  it  will  be  covered  with  a  green  atboiescei 

aji  excess  of  the  same  alkali.     The  soluliott  is  arMoieated  oxyd  of  nickel :  by  a  repetil 

now  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  colour,  and  pro-  alternate  roasting)  and  reductions  with 

babIyconiaiii.''the acid,  theaminonia, andoxyd  bonaceoiit  flux,    the    arsenic  may  be  i 

ofnickel,   combined  inio  a  triple   salt.     The  sepamted.aB that ihealloy willgiveouliK 

ammoniacn-nitratnf  nickel  exhibits,  according  vapours  nor  ]»oduce  any  arboreaccnce  ^ 

lo  Thenard,  the  following  properties.     It  de-  which,  by  repeated  scorincatiou  with  uitr 

posits  green  crystals  by  evapuraiion  :  it  is  de-  remaiuing  arsenic  may  l>e  almost  entire 

composed  by  sulphuretted   hydrogen,  and  the  rid  of. 

alkaline  gulphureis ;  neither  alkalies  nor  acids         Nickel  and  iron  seem  to  unite  U^tl 

eflect  any  change  in  it  at  the  common  tempera-  all  proportions.     The  cnlour  of  the  alk 

ture,  but  by  ebullition  with  caustic  potash  the  preaches  more  to  that  ofsilver  as  thenickc 

ammonia  is  driven  off,  nitre  is  formed,  and  vailsioil,andilbductilityandpowcrofma 

oxyd  ofnickel  precipitaies.    It  may  also  bede-  ism  appear  to  be  equal  to  ihatof  pure  iron 

coinpnsed  by  first  saturating  the  ammonia  with  is  remarkable  that  all  the  S|iecimens  of  me 

an  acid,  and  then  adding  carbonated  soda.  uone   that  have  been  analyzed  are  nalui 

Not  only  (he  salts  of  nickel  but  the  oxyds  loys  of  iron  and  nickel,  of  which  this 

also,  and  even  the  regnlus,  are  soluble  in  am-  constitutes  from   \.i  to  17.  per  cent.     ' 

monia  :  the  colour  of  the  Bnid  thus  produced  is  maues  dilfL-r  from  pure  iron  in  being  so 

a  dark   purple-blue,  like  the  ammoniuret  of  at  all  oxydable  by  exoosure  to  the  weath 

copper.     It  is  decomposable  with  precipitation  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  nicke 

of  the  metallic  oxyd   by  either  of  the  caustic  become  a  metal  of  vast  importance,  if  its  1 

fixed  alkalies,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  of  protecting  iron  from  ruat  be  fully  ettabli 
tbe  preceding  section.  Oxyd  of  nickel  is  soluble  bv  fusion  in 

None  of  tbe  metals  are  capable  of  decom-  ous  viirescent  mixtures,  to  which  i(  givi 

posing  salts  ofnickel.     Even  zinc,  although  ferent  tinges  of  colour,  according  10  tbe  n 

atsisled  by  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  in  tbe  so-  oi  the  lahne  i^redient  made  use  of  as  a  I 
lauon,  and  a  boiling  temperature,  has  no  effect  A  mixture  of  pure  siliceous  earth  bO  g 
on  (he  salt  when  the  nickel  is  pure.     A  mud-         ■■  carbonated  poalash,   60 

colooredprccipitale,  indeed,  isnotunfrequently         ■ oxyd  of  nickel      -      3 

iepoaiied  &om  tbe  solution  of  conimoa  nickel ;  afibids  by  rutioii  a  hard,  cteu  violet-blue 
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nreof  lillceou)  earth      •    60  gnioi,  minntely;  tcnipubuilj  (S^tiipeare).    t.De- 

'       calcined  borax     -    60  licately  {AUerbury). 

•    ■   ozyd  of  nickel      -       3  Nl'CENESS.  j.(rrora>u'»).     I.  Accarac;; 

m  of  ■  clear  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  minute  exactne«  {Drudat).     9.  Superfluom 

*  hyacitithine  colour.     A  aimibr  ef-  delicacy  or  ezactncM  {Sidney). 
iduced  if  cither  carbonat  of  soda  or         NICENE-CREEU,     wa    comjNned   and 

aic    salt   be   mbitiluted   for    borax,  olablishcd,  oa  a  jiroperiumiuarjr  of  thechri*. 

:  latt  of  theie  fluxe*  the  glaM  while  tian  faith,  by  ihecouncilat  Nice  m  335,  againn 

I  deep^rnet-red  colour.  the  Ariana.    It  ia  also  called  the  ConiUDiino- 

cofiiliceout  earth         -       SO  politna  creed,  because  it  was  confirmed,  ivith 

—  TiiriRed  phoaphoricacid  tome  frw  alterations,  b;  the  council  of  Cdd- 

prcpaied  frnm  bonea  60  atantinople  in  3Bi.     See  Creed. 

—  oxjd  of  nickel  -  3  NICIiRDN  (John  FraoeiO.  «  maihema- 
I  hoiiey-yellow  ^lau,  but  not  quite  tieian,  bom  at  Parii  l6l3.  He  took  ihe  habit 
nt.  lliis  defect,  however,  is  in  all  of  the  minims,  and  devuled  much  of  hit  liioe 
y  to  bcattribuied  to  the  pho^iphat  of  to  optics.  He  died  at  Aix  in  Provence,  l(>46i 
ch  phosphoric  arid  so  prepared  almoat  but  though  only  33  years  of  age,  he  was  author 
>ntBins.  For  farther  ubtervaiinns  on  of  some  valuable  woirks,  cspecialls  rinier|ire- 
I,  see  Aikin'sDict.  of  Chemistry  and  lation  des  Chiffres,  &c. ;  ThaumaiorgusOpti- 
gy.  cus,  &e. 

.  B.  (nere,  Saxon,  soft.)    t.  Accurate       Nicksom  (John  Peter),  author  of  Memoin 

;  superfluously  of  Men  illustrious  in  the  Republic  <if  Leiuri, 

culpable  was  born  at  Paris.  l68i.     He  early  took  tht 

tnd  mi-  habit  of  a  Barnabite  jesuii,   and   slitiiicd  at 

iitiuii!  ^Skakspetire).     3.  f^asiidious;  Montarges,  Loches,  and  Poitiers.    He  became 

h  {Millen).     4.   Easily  injoredj  de-  a  popular  preacher,  and  lo  fondness  for  l,ibon« 

aieommon'j.     S.  Formed  wilh  miuule  ous  studies  he  brouf^ht  an  exleusivc  knnwinlfe 

(Addueri).     6.  Keouitingscmiiulous  of  ancient  and  modern  language*.     He  died 

{Newton).     7.  Refined  (Millon).  1738.    Besides  his  Meronirs,  a  valuable  work, 

a  county  of  italT,   bounded  on  the  of  which  the  lirat  volume  appeared  in  I7ST. 

e  river  Var  and  tlte  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  3gih  in  I7J8,  to  which  three  more 

vide  it  from  France ;  on  the  N.  by  ha\'e  been  added,  he  wrote  a  translation  of 

1;   on   the   E.   by  the   lerritotiea  of  Hancock's  book  on  the  Virtues  of  Common 

md  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Water,  2  vols.  ISmo.;  the  Conversion  of  £ag- 

ciently  an  appendage  of  Provence,  in  land  to  Christianity,  Sec, 
but  has,   for  many  years,  beloTiged  lo         NICETAS  (Arhominalei),   a   Greek  his- 

of  Sardinia.    In  ITgS  it  was  coo-  torian,  fled  from  Constantinople  when  taken 

f  the  French,  and  has  been  since  de-  by  the  French,  IS04,  and  seilled  at  Nice  in 

them  an  iniegral  part  of  France,  and  Biihynla,  where'  he  died  i  S06.     He  wrote  sa 

ipartment,  t^  the  name  of  the  Ma-  history  or  annals  from  1118  to  the  death  of 

pj.     It  is  60  miles  long  and  30  broad,  Baldwin,  l«US. 

■ins  about  I'i5,000  inhabitaau.  NiCETERIA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  id  me- 
an ancient  and  considerable  city  of  mory  of  (he  victory  which  Minerva  oblaintn 
[)ital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  over  Neptune,  in  their  dispute  about  giving  * 
citadel  and  a  bisnop's  see.  It  is  of  a  name  to  the  capital  oi  the  country, 
r  form,  and  confined  in  its  situation,  NICETV,  i.  Cfrom  nice.)  1.  Minuteao- 
high  rock  on  the  £.  the  river  Paglion  curacy  of  thought  (Prior].  2.  Accurate  per- 
/.  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  S. ;  formance,  or  observance  (,Adduon).  3.  t'li- 
ich  last  it  is  separated  by  a  beautiful  tidioiis  delicacy  ;  squeamishness  (Sfinuer).  4. 
Duve  terrace,  used  as  a  public  walk.  Minnie  observation  ;  puiiciilinus  disctiniins- 
bour  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  rock,  tion  ;  subiiliy  (Locke).  5.  Delicate  mdna^- 
d  Limpia,  from  f  small  river  that  falls  ment ;  cautious  trcaiment  {Sioi/t).  6.  Effeffij- 
The  expoTU  ate  silk,  sweet  oil,  wine,  naie  softness.  7.  Niceties,  in  the  plural,  » 
rice,  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  sorts  of  generally  applied  to  dainties  or  delicacies  in 
it*.     It  has  b«en  several  limes  taken  eating, 

rench,  and  last  of  all  in  1798.     It  is         NICHABURG.  acity  ofPenia,  thelargesl 

*E.  of  ihe  mouth  of  ihe  Var,  and  83  and  richest  in  Ki.rasan,  famous  for  a  mine  of 

.ofTurin.     Lon.7.Z3E.     Lat.  43.  luniuoli-stoiips  in  its  neighbourhood.    Itis37 
inilcs  S.  of  Mcsched.    Ion.  S7.48E.    Ij'- 

,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia,  in  NaloUa,  36.  30  N. 

ed  Isnic,  with  a  Greek  arcbbishop't         NICHE,  in  architecture,  a  hollow  sunk  W» 

is  famous  for  the  eeneral  conncil  as-  a  wall,  for  the  commodious  and  agreeable  plsc* 

here  in  385,  which  endeavoured  lo  ing  of  a  sutue.     The  word  conxes  from  ihe 

Lhe  doctrines  of  Arius.  It  was  formerly  Italian  nechia,  a  sea'shell ;  in  regard  ihf  fi"u« 

populous,  and  well-bnilt  place,  and  is  here  inclosed  in  a  shell,  or  perhaps  o"  **' 

r  is  not  inconsiderable.    See  Isvic.  count  of  the  shell  wheicwilb  the  upi  of  X"^ 

UJY.' ad.  (lioatruce)   1.  Accuraiely;  of  them  are  adorned. 
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NICHOLAS  ISLAND,  k  anull  uUm)  on  the  head  of  aSain.    Syncutc 

flic  N.  cow  of  (he  iiland  of  Cuba.     Loa.  rendered  to  him  had  noi  ihe  ii 

79.  40  W.    Lac.  33.  50  N.  of  Gjlippui,  the  Corinthian 

Nicholas  (St },  a  town  of  France,  in  the  lians,  cheered  up  the  couruc 

drpaninent  of   Meurthe,   with    a   handsome  at   the  crilicol   momenu    Gj 

church,  dedicated  to  St.  Ni^holaa,  to  which  teimi  lo  the  Aiheriiaiii,  whii 

Di^au  fotmcrl^  resorted.     It  is  seated  on  the  toroc  battles  were  fought,  in 

Meurthe,  Gre  miles  S.£.  of  Nanci,  and  S6S  E.  lians  obtained  the  adraniag* 

ofParii.                                                                 '  last  desponding,  demanded  of 

Nicholas  (St.),  a  leiport  of  Russia,   in  reiDforeement  or  a  sueceasar. 

the  gDTernmeni  of  Archangel,  sealed   at  the  upon  this,  was  sent  with  a  ^ 

mouih  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  White  Sea,  six  the  advice  of  Nicias  waa  (Ii 

ailn  S.  of  AR:haagel,  admiral,  by  his  eafiTmess,  ruli 

Nicholas  (St.), or MoLB  St.Nicbolas,  the  interest  of  Athens,     Nic 

I  lovn,  harbour,  and  cape  of  the  West  Indies,  bimscir  surrounded  on  erery 

II  the  N.W.  exlreinily  of  St.  Domingo,  com-  my,  without  hope  of  escaping 
mandine  the  strait  calleil  the  Windward  Pas-  self  up  to  the  conquerora  wi 
«■%(.  The  harbour  is  nine  farlongs  broad  at  with  ihc  assurance  of  safety: 
(he  entrance ;  and  ships  of  any  burden  may  sooner  in  the  hands  of  the  en 
liileilinchor  in  thebosin,  even  duringa  hur-  shamefully  put  lo  death  wit 
nciiK.  It  was  taken  by  the  English,  aided  by  413  B.  C  His  troops  were 
the  French  royaliits,  in  I7g3  ;  and  was  evacu-  where  the  plague  and  hard 
UBiialT^S.  Lon.73-Si)VV.  Lai.  ig.  t5  N.  iiro^ed   them.     The   Atheni 

Nicholas  (Abraham),   an  Huglish  pen-  Nicias  a  great  and  Talbnt, 

«iTi,  born  in   Bread-sircel,  London,     He  is  general. 

nuhororEjiamplesafPenmanshipi  Complete  Nicias,  a  celebrated  pal 

^liiir^- master,   in  31  folio  plates,  jfc.     He  flourished  about  328  years  l»e 

hft  )  school  at  Clapham,  and  died   about  aeia ;  and  was  untverully  ezli 

11U,  tnd  S8.                                 '  variety  and  noble  choice  of 

NICHOLLS  (Frank),  a  physician,  bdm  in  force  and  relievo  ofhls  figure 

^J^",  1699,  and  educated  at  Westminster,  distribulion  of  the  lights  and 

aad  Girist-i^urch,  Oxford.     His  anatomical  dexterity  in  icpresenting  all  at 

lecnm  it  Oxford  were  popular,  but  his  re-  animali,  beyond  any  master  t 

nurbon  subjects  of  anaiomy  tended  to  incul-  most  celebrated  piece  was  th 

""  -^''■■y  in  hli  pupils.    He  was  physician  Hell,  as  it  is  described  by  H 

1.  and  published  an  account  of  his  king  Ptolemy  the  «on  of  L 

a  the  Philosophical  Tran<iaclionB.     He  sixty  talents,   or  ll,S50l.  w 

Tote  betides,  a  tract  de  Animl  Medici)  de  and  generously  presented  it  to 

Mimi  ordisetSanguinis  inHomine;  anddinl  He  was  much  esteemed  likei 

>o  1779,  aged  80.  temporaries  for  his  excellent  tj 

NK  HOLS   (William),  a  divine,  born  at  NICK.  i.  (niirie,  Teulont 

p»iriaton,  Bucks,  166*.  HewasofM^alen-  of  an  eye).     1.  Exact  paint 

i»ll,  Oxford,  afterwards  of  Wadhani,  and  in  there  is  necessity  or  conveni 

liM  wai  elected  fellow  of  Merton.     He  was  8.  A  notch  cut  in  any  thing 

wctororSelm.nearChichesler.    His  life  was  recVoninu  (SliaAipeari).    4.. 

••(Ked  la  study,  and  lo  acta  of  piety.    He  died  {nichr,  Fr.)  (Prior). 

>>>°>il  >71S.     His  works  ifere  numerous  and  To  Nick.  d.  a.  (from  ih 

tiluablti  ihe  best  known  are.  Conference  with  hit;   to  touch   luckily;   to  ] 

tTheiit,  S  vols.  8vo. ;  Defensio  Ecclesix  An-  slight  artifice  {Hudibrai).     S 

Pianje,  1707,  ismo.  afterwards  published  in  or  notches  (S*a*ipeore).    3. 

ho-  and  in  English  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  cut  in  nicks  f,Caniiten).     4-T 

j^tuigy  of  the  English  Church,  in  8vo,  and  (.Sliaktptare). 
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Win,  I  book  much  esteemed  by  many  nersons.  NICKEL,  a  metal  of  CO 

NICIAS,  an  Athenian  general,  celebrated  quence,  both  in  a  mineral(«i 

"t  his  TilooT  and  for  his  misforlunes.     He  point  of  view.     Ita  generaf 

«»bllshed  his  military  character  by  uking  the  former  will  be  found  under  i' 

"Wad  ofCylhera  from  the  power  of  Lacedn:-  Niccolum,  which  see.     W 

*^-   When  Athens  determined  to  make  war  subjoin   a  few  additional  hii 

^niiSieily,  Nicias  was  appointed,  wiih  AI-  history  and  chemical  powers. 

™m  and  Lamachus,^  to  conduct  ihe  ex-  There  was  found  tn  differ 
P™i'ion,  which  he  reprobated  as  irapolili 

"ran  the  foture  cause  of  calamities  to  tl,„     _  ..„„.. „  »„.__, 

Alhtnian  power.     In  Sicily  he  behaved  with  When  exposed  to  the  ai.  ..  ^ 

Pwi  firm  new,  but  he  often  blamed  the  quick  lusire,  becomes  at  finl  browr 

^^laeoiuidenlc  measures  of  his  colleagues,  covered  with  green  spots.     It 

itaJ**"'  "'  '^^  Athenians  remained  long  for  an   ore  of  copper  ;  but 

"^Wal.    Aldbiades  was  recalled  by  his  ene-  metal  can  be  extracted  fron 

""xo  take  Us  trial,  and  Nicias  wai  left  at  roinen  give  it  the  name  of 


5Jae  copper,  fiierne^who  mar  be  coosldcrej 
as  the  (athei  of  the  hy^edUh  coeniists»  is  the 
pni  person  who  mcntioqs  this  mioerah     He 

fives  a  desofiption  of  it  in  a  book  published  by 
im  Id  i6g4,  on  the  art  of  (leteciitig  iiketals.  it 
vras  generally  considered  by  mineralogists  as 
an  ore  of  copper^  till  it  was  exaiuined  by  the 
celebrated  Cronstedt.  He  concluded  from  his 
cxpeiimentSf  which  were  published  in  the 
Stockbdm  Transactions  for  1751  and  1764, 
that  it  contained  a  new  metal,  to  which  he 
g^ve  the  name  of  nickel. 
.  This  opinion  was  embraced  by  all  the 
Swedes,  and  indeed  by  the  greater  number  of 
cheniicul  philosophers.  Some,  however,  par- 
ticularly  Sage  and  Monnet,  aiRrmed  that  it 
contained  no  new  metal,  but  merely  a  com- 

Kund  of  various  known  metals,  which  could 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  usual 
liiocesses.  These  assertions  induced  Bergman 
to  undertake  a  very  laborious  course  of  experi- 
iDeDti»  in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  nickel 
in  a  state  of  purity ;  for  Cronstedt  had  not 
\f^n  able  to  separate  a  quantity  of  arsenic, 
cobalt,  and  iron,  which  adherra  to  it  with 
much  obstinacy.  These  experiments,  which 
\^crp  publishecf  in  177^>  fully  confirmed  the 
fpiiclusiops  of  Cronstedt. 
..Nickel,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  Ufa  Anc 
white  colour,  resembling  silver;  and,  like  that 
mital,  ii  leaves  a  white  trace  when  rubbed 
VRQi^  the  polished  surface  of  a  hard  stone.  It 
is  rather  softer  than  iron.  Ita  specific  gravity 
1^ 9^  .Its  malleability,  when  cold,  is  rather 
tti^iUer  ths^i^  that  of  iron,  but  it  cannot  be 
{^te<i  without  beio^  oxidated,  and  in  conse- 
Quepce.  rendered  brittle.  It  is  attracted  by 
yijfi  'magnet  as  strongly  as  iron.  Like  that 
ll^tal^  It  may  be  cpnverted  into  a  magnet ; 
tfid  io  that  state  points  to  the  north  whea 
^e^^ly  ^spended,  precisely  as  a  common  mag- 
jMJo  neeule.  It  requires  for  fusion  a  tempera- 
tyi^  ^t^  least  equal  to  160°  Wedgewood.  It 
Cas  not  hitherto  been  crystillized. 
^  When  heated  in  an  open  vessel  it  comhinet 
ffiiii  oxygen,  and  assumes  n  green  colour ;  and 
a  the  heat  is  continued  acquires  a  tinge  of 
Ayvple.  The  oxjd  of  nickel,  according  to 
I^aproth,  isi  com|X)sed  of  seventy-seven  parts 
af  nickel,  and  twenty: three  of  oxygen, 
ji  ^^kel  haa  not  been  combined  with  carbon 
|K)r -hydrogen,  but  it  combines  readily  with 
•iiij^hur,  and  phosphorbs.  Cronstedt  found 
that  sulphuret  of  nickel  may  be  easily  formed 
^  f^oa«  The  sulphuret  which  he  obtained 
yvas  yellow  andhard,  with  small  Hparklin^  facets ; 
Vttt^h*  nickel  which  1^  employed  was  impure. 
..  Phptpburct  of  nickel  may  be  formed  either 
i^  fusiiig  nickel  «loog  with  phosphoric  glass. 
Off  byjiropping  phosphorus  into  it  while  red- 
hoU  '  it. is  of  a  white  colour,  and  when  broke 
ii^jdinbite  t^^  appearanceof  very  slender  prisms 
Coli«}|«d  together.  Wlien  heated,  the  phoa- 
■Jbonit  by4tais,  and  the  metal  is  oxidatea.  It 
l^ownpoied  oC  eighty-three  parts  of  nickel  and 
Mumilfcn  <i^  tphMpnorus.  The  nickel,  bow* 
vhRh  tkii  o^peiiiDGQi  wat  inadq,  was 
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Nickel  if  not  acted  npon  by  aiole,  nor  &x% 

it  combine  with  muriatic  acid. 

The  alloys  of  this  metal  are  bat  very  mun* 
fectiv  known.  With  gold  it  forois  a  white 
and  orittle  alloy  ;  with  copper,  a  white,  l)ard, 
brittle  alloy,  eas^iljf  oxidized  when  exposed  to 
the  air;  with  tin  it  £»rms  a  white,  hard,  brit^ 
tie  mass,  M'hich  swells  up  when  heated ;  with 
lead  it  does  not  combine  without  didicultv; 
with  silver  arid  mercury  it  refuses  to  uoite;  its 
combination  with  platinum- has  not  been  tried. 
It  is  in  combination  with  iron,  however, 
that  this  metal  has  a  charure  of  being  very 
sliortly  found  of  its  utmost  importarKe.  From 
a  variety  of  experiments  that  have  been  lately 
made  it  is  found  not  only  to  combine  \ery 
readily,  but,  in  certain  proportions,  to  preserve 
it  from  rusting,  while  it  does  not  interfere  with 
its  malleability.  The  best  proportions  for  thii 
purpose  are  perhaps  tifio«e  which  tliese  meidy 
exhibit  ill  the  form  of  meteoric  stones,  whicli 
is  about  one  part  and  n  half  of  nickel  to  seven- 
teen parts  of  iron.  The  subject  requires  fttill 
farther  attention,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  it. 

The  afhnities  of  nickel  and  ita  oxyd  are,  st« 
cording  to  Hei^man,  as  follows : 

Mckel.  Oxyd  b/ Nickel. 

Iron,  Oxalic  acid. 

Cobalt,  Muriatic, 

Arsenic,  Sulphuric, 

Copper,  Tartaric, 

Gold,  Nitric, 

Tin,  Phosphorie, 

Aniiinony,  Fluoric, 

Platinum,  Saclactic, 

Bismuth,  Succinic^ 

Lead,  Citric, 

Silver,  Lactic, 

Zinc,  Acetic, 

Sulphur,  Arsenic, 

Phosphorus.  Boracic, 

Prussic, 
Carbonic. 
NICKNA'ME.  K  {nom  de  nique,  FreocW 
A  name  given  in  scoff  or  contempt  C  j}.  Jofuoa), 
To  Nickka'me.  v.  a.    To  call  by  ao  o^ 
probrious  appellation  iDenJtam).    , 
NICKUK-TREE.    Sec  Guilandima. 
MCOBAR  ISLANDS,  several  islands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulpli  of  Ben^.    They«rs 
almost  entirely  uncultivated  j  buttliecQcas-Dut, 
the  mellori  or  lerum  (a  kind  of  bread  fruit)^aui 
other  tropical  fruits,  srow  spontaneously  to  the 
greatest  perfection.    D^j^  and  ho^i  are  the 
principal  animals.    The  inhabitants  are  few^ 
and  their  indolence  extreme.    They  are  tail, 
and  well-piO|x>rtioned,  with  black  e>'cs,  black 
lank   hair,  and  dark    copper-€ok>urcci  skio^ 
They  live  in  little  hiUs,  having  no  towns,  ao4 
go  quite  naked,  ex/cept  a  doth  about  )he  waist. 
They  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  nor  doe^ 
there  seem  lo  be  any  great  superiority  anionf 
them.    These  ii»lands  extend  i^ilMva^  ^f^^ 
the  N.  poiiu  of  Sumatra.    The,  largest.  %*4iMfJ 
gives  name  to  the  rest,  is  40  miles  Jon*  ai^ 
15  bro^.    ItfrS.  extiemay  is  ip  Loo.  9^>  ^^  'V 
Lat.  «t.  0  N.  *■  '  A  ^y 

NlCOLAl  I  J<>hn),  of  AlonMi  obm  VcntaBi 


Dictionin 
tontiilerat 
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n»  *  dominican,  and  (bi  SO  pan  ptofcaiw  <tt  had  oliinly  prorcd  that  the  iceiiliMd  i 

dieoto^  at  I^rii,  whcK  he  died  1673,  aged  7g.  whicn  Mathuloa  hod  giran  a*  equal  ti 

B(*i(le»  an   edition  of  Thomu  Aquioai,   in  circle,  wai  not  only  uoequal  10  ii,  but  t 

ly  vols,  fulio,  he  publi*hed  aome  dittenauon*  wii  even  |Te>tn  tban  the  polygon  of  3S 

so  rcclniMiical  di)ci|>line,  &c.  circaaiienbcd  about  the  rircle.    The  pr 

NIcOLAITANS,  in  church  histoT7,chTU>  30U0    litres  Nicol^  pnMntid  to  tha  [ 

Din    hcfetia   who   assumed  ihii   name    from  hoapilal  of  Ljon*. 

Nicholas  of  AntiDch ;  who,  being  ■  Geolile        The  aodeisT  named  Nicole  dtv^nv 

hr   btnh,    fini  embraced  Judaism   and  then  cician.   Match    18,  17U7  ;   adjtioct    in  I 

QiriMiaTiity  i  when  hit  leal  and  derotion  re-  aMociate   in    1718)   and  pennaner  in    I 

tomiDFiideil  nim  10  the  church  of  JeroiaUm,  which  he  continued  till  hii  death,  whidi 

^  whom  he  was  chosen  One  <>l  the  first  dea-  pcned  the  ISlh  of  January  17^8,  al75  j« 

tont.     Many  of  the  primtiite  writen  believe  age. 

thai  Niciiolaa  was  ratlier  the  occaiion  than  the        Hii  worki  weie  all  imerted  in  tb*  difl 

inlhor  of  the  infanious  pricticn  of  those  who  Totamea  of  the  Memoin  of  the  Acadci 

■Hunted  hit  njine,  who  wrre  exureuly  con-  Sciences  i  and  a  complete  list  of  them  n 

learned  h;  the  Spirit  of  God  hioitelf.  Rev.  ii.  fl.  in  Dr.  Hutloo'i  Mathematical  T'    ' 
Aiid  indeed  thcit  opinions  and  aciions  were         NICOLO    (St.),  the  moti  «< 

kignlv  extravagant  and   criminal.    7'hey   al-  the  isles  of  Tremeti,  in  the  gutfof  Venici 

loitc'l  ■  community  of  wivet,  and  maJe  no  hua  harboor,  defended  by  afonreM,  in  t 

Attinciion  brlween  ordinary  ineati  and  those  ii  an  abbey  and  a  church.     Lou.  15,  i 

vSrrrrl  tii  idnU.     AccordiBB;  to  Euaebius,  ihey  Lat.  4«.  ID  N. 

•uUisirdbutaahortiimei  butTertullian  mti,         NICOMEDES  Fint,  a  kin^ofBitli 

that  iheyonlj  changed  their  name,  and  that  about  ^S  year*  before  the  chrutian  an 

iheir    heretic*    paMed    into  the    sect    of    the  was  by  hii  exertion*  that  thti  pan  of  A* 

Caini:**.  came   a   monarchy.     He  behatcd  with 

Nl'  OLAS<St.),  oneof  thelarmtand  the  cruelty  to  his  brother*,  and  built  a  town  1 

TDti-i  pifatant  of  iheCapedeVerd  lilandi,  be*  hecalledbyhisownname,Nicomedia.(J 

tRK-n  St.  Lucia  aiid  St.  J«b>.     It  i*  Ji  mile*  Paiu.  8te.) — ^The  aecond  m*  ironicall] 

in  xMigtb ;  and  i«  the  residence  of  the  bishop  named  Fhilopater,  bccauK  be  drove  hi«  1 

ofiheidn.    Lon.  14    10  W.  Lat.  16.39N.  Pmua*  from  the  kingdom  of  Bithyma 

NICOLE  (Peter),  one  of  the  fineil  writers  caused  him  to  be  aasaatinated,  B.C.  I4g, 

in  Europe,  wa*  bom  at  Chartte*  in  ttiSA,  of  a  reigned  AQ  yean.— The  thild,  wn  and  *i 

cimipiciKius  family.  Headhered  to  the  Janien-  sot  of  the  prccedios,  wa*  ^thiomd  b 

ists ;  and  joined  in  the  compoulion  of  several  btolher  Soctalcs,  MM  afkefwaldi  by  the  : 

wnrks  with  Mr.  Arnauld,  whose  faithfnl  com-  tiou*  Mithridaut.   The  Romam  la^cttab 

panion  he  was  durinic  the  ten  or  twelve  yean  of  him  on  hi*  throne,  bnl  he  waa  again  ei 

bis  retirement.    He  gateaLaiin  tranaiation  of  another  time  fioiu  hi*  dominions,  till 

Pascal'*  Provinciale*,  and  added  a  commentiiy  came  into  Asia,  who  mtond  him  to  hi*  S 

to  them.    One  ofhi*  fineat  works  ii  hit  Esmi*  power.  {Strab.  .Jppian.)— The  fourth  01 

de  Morale.     He  wrote  very  lobtilely  against  name  wissoo  and  sueccaMr  oTNieomcd* 

the  preteitanis.     Hi*  treatise  on  the  unity  of  He  died  B.  C.  73,  withimt  i«ae,  aad  k 

the  church  is  esteemed  a  masterly  piece.     He  kingdom,  with  all  hi*  pnaawsions,  ta  ih 

diedat  Paris  in'lSg.^.  afewdaysaftcr  the  pub.'  roan    people.  (Slrab.  Sec.}— Thtt   nuw 

liaalion  of  his  ireatiM  concerning  the  quieiisti.  common  also  to  other*  of  le*«  celebrity. 
He  wa*  well  akilled  in  polite  literalore.    To         NICOMEDIA,   a  town  of  Valolia, 

him  is  atcribed  a  collection  of  Latin  epigrams,  called  Ischniich,  or  Schmit..    It  wat  for 

*o<l  of  Greek,  Spaniih,  and  Italian  sentences,  much  lar^r,  as  appear*  by  the  fine  mini 

Klileh  has  borne  several  impressions,  and  bat  a  is  aiiil  a  place  of  conseouence.     Jt  eartic 

kanied  preface  to  it.  trade  in  silk,  cotton,  gla**,  and  aanhen 

Nicole  (Francis),  aveiy  cejehratrd  French  and  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  wbo  ( 

Buthematician,  was  bom  al  Paris,  December  of  Greeiii,  Armeriant,  and  Turk*.     J( 

llKS3d,  1683.  Hisearlyaitacliinrnt  toihema-  see  of  a  Greek  archbiahop,  and  il  Ml 

Ihfmatin  induced  M.  Montmorl  to  take  the  S.W.  of  ConslaDtioople.    Loii.Sg.30X. 

ditr^  of  his  education  :  and  he  opened  out  to  40.,10N. 

hini  the  way  to  the  higher  geometry.    He  firit        NICOMEDUS,  a  geometrician,  fuac 

bname  publicly  remarkable  by  detecting  the  account  of  the  invontion  of  the  euna 

Uttcy  of  a  pretended  quadrature  of  the  circle,  conchoid,  which''i*  ranally  useftil  in  fca 

This  quadraiare  a  M.  Malhulou  so  asturtdly  the  two  problcmi  uTdoabling  the  oA 

(hgagtit  be  had  discovered,  that  he  deposited  trisecting  the  an^le.     It  apoaaia  (hat  In 

ia  Ike  hand*  of  a  poblic  notary  at  Lyons  the  *oon  after  ErarostheAes,  for  he  rallied  tlM 


ua  of  3000  livrct,  to  be  paid  to  auv  perion     Insopher  on  the  mechanic  of  hi* 
who,  in    the  judBinent  of    the    Academy   of    Gcmmus,  who  lived  in  the  leooiid  canw 
Science*,  •hooH  Jemonstiate  the  falsity  of  hi*    fore  Jesus  Christ,  ha*  written  on  the  con 


aolotiini.    M.  Niratc,  (nqued  at  this  challense,    though  Nicomedii*  was  alwayt  ihm  hi 
'     '         '  iralo-    invcniur  of  it.    Those  who  ptaee  bin 


antertook  the  latk,  uid  capoting  the  rxiralo-    invcniur  of  it.     Those  who  plat. 

nirB,thaacadcmy'*ii!iIgm(ni«i*,  tbatlJtcok    fivcceaturia  after  Jcau*  CbratawM  ba 
VOV  VUI.  F« 
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mtkk  ^f  iWt0  fiwl%  by  which  w»  aite  chaUled 
w  <i%c*f9riaiu  |>itUy  atariy  ikie  limc  id  vhich  he 

N ICUKILI.  a  lown  of  £  iropeap  Turkcv, 
lu  bu^iia,  faoACHis  fc^r  the  first  buttle  fought 
Wtwtfvn  ifcbB  Turks  ami  theChriitians  in  I3y6, 
vlu-ii  emperor  Sici&mund  was  defeated,  and 
hail  VO,UU0  men  kiUed.  it  is  seated  on  the 
|>Miiik>«»  at  the  bsflux  of  theOscna,  6o  miles 
$8  \V.  of  Buchorest,  and  15(>  NN.W.  of 
Aihianople.    Lon.  85.  43  £.    Lat.  44.  l6  N. 

NicopoLJ,  or  Glanish,  a  town  of  Turk- 
UU  Armenia,  built  by  Pompeyin  memory  of  a 
f  luhjry  H  lined  over  j^ilhridates.  It  is  15  miles 
tt.  of  Kuernm. 

.  NiCOPOLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
nit  me  common  to  eiglil  consideiable  cities  and 
town*  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

NK'OSIA,  the  capiul  of  Cyprus,  seated 
near  the  nu>untain  Olympus.  From  the  time 
of  ( *onstantine  the  great,  till  t567f  it  was  nine 
niil^s  in  circumference;  but  tiie  Venetians, 
finding  tt  too  extensive,  reduced  it  to  three, 
aiid  fortitied  it  with  eleven  bastions  and  three 
gate's  ;  all  the  rest  they  razed  to  the  foundation, 
SemiMishing  temples,  palaces,  and  the  moat 
btaotifnl  monuments.  In  1570  it  was  be- 
fi«.*Ked  fur ly- lire  'days  by  the  I'urki ,  and  then 
taken  by  a  general  assault.  There  are  planta- 
tions of  olives,  alnonds^  lemons,  oranges,  mu|- 
berrieSf  and  cyuress^trees,  interspersed  among 
ibe  houses.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  is  an 
old  Gothic  structure,  which  the  lurks  have 
turned  into  a  mosque;  and  in  that  of  St. 
^^cholaa  the  principal  merchants  assemble  to 
|fftn»ttct  commercial  business.  The  bazar  is 
intensive,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  re* 
Hjark ably  clean.    Lon.d3,  l^£.  Lat.35.30N. 

NIOOT  (John),  lord  of  Villcmain,  and 
jnaster  of  requests  ol  4he  French  king's  houses 
UoUi,  was  born  at  Nismes,  and  was  sent  am- 
2>as8afk)r  to  Portugal  in  1559;  whence  he 
^btftiught  the  plant  which,  from  his  name,  was 
oalled  Xicotiana,  but  is  now  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  tobacco.  He  died  at 
Pans  in  l603.  He  wrote  a  French  and  Latin 
dictionary  in  folio;  a  tfeatise  on  navigation  ; 
and  x)ther  works. 

.  KICOTIANA.  Tobacco.  In  bouny,  a 
^ous  of  theclass  pentandria,  order  monogynia. 
Corol  funnel- form,  with  a  plaited  border ; 
■ttaniens  inclined;  capsule  two-valved,  two- 
wtWffU  Seven  species.  North  America,  Peru, 
and  China.  The  following  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated. 

1.  N.  fruticosa.  Shrubby  tobacco.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  kliKhtly  petioled,  claspins:  the  btem, 
vhich  rises  about  five  feet  high,  and  is  shrub* 
by  :  Aowers  acute,  of  a  bright  purple  colour, 
jfuccecded  by  acute,  pointed  seed>vessels. 
There  is  a  variety  w*th  white  flowers.  A 
#iative  of  Chma  and  the  Cape. 

Q  Nj,  riisiica.  Common  or  English  tobacco. 

Stalks  rilling  more  than  three  feet  high  ;  leaves 

•mootb,  alternate,  |ieiioled,  ovate,  very  entire ; 

0owers  ol>ui«e,  of  a  yellow  colour,   in  sniail 

Thes,  oo  the  top  of  the  stalks.     It  is 

"^F  Ameiicai   and  called  English 
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lobacco  from  itt  having  bertt  tbe  first  of  tb* 
diQeveot  species  introduced  into  England,  and 
from  ita  tiHiviiig  amongst  as  better  than  aov 
other  species.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  this 
species  with  stranger  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
larger  flowers. 

3.  N.  tabacum.  Vir^nian  tobacco.  Lar^, 
long,  annual  root;  upright,  strong,  round, 
hairy  stalk,  branching  toivardhi  the  top;  lea\fs 
numerous,  large,  |X)intcd,  entire,  veined,  vis- 
cid, pale-green;  bractes  long,  linear,  pointed; 
flowers  in  loose  clusters  or  nansites;  ealyx 
hairy  about  half  the  length  of  the  corol,  rut 
into  five  narrow  seg^uents ;  tube  of  the  corol 
hairy,  gradually  swelling  towards  the  border, 
where  it  divides  into  n«e  folding  acute  it^* 
ments  of  a  reddish  a>lour.  A  n<>iive  of  Vir* 
ginia.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is 
sometimes  brought  to  market  in  pots,  and  is 
called  Oronoko  tobacco. 

This  plant  is  called  ntcotiana  after  Mr.  Ni# 
cot,  who  first  look  it  to  France,  Emp'oted 
medicinally  it  it  a  very  active  narcotic  and 
sternutatory.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  if 
much  esteemed  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin, 
and  it  is  by  some  said  to  be  a  specific  agauisi 
the  itch.  I'he  fumes  and  the  deoociioo  are 
employed  in  obstinate  consti}iati(ins  of  tht 
bowelsy  and  very  frequently  with  success;  it  it 
necessary,  however,  to  caution  the  prariiiiooer 
against  an  eflect  mostly  produced  by  itsexhibi* 
tion,  namely,  syncope,  with  cold  sweats;  and 
in  some  instances  death. 

I'he  nicotiana  rustiea,  or  English  tobacco, 
possesses  similar  qualities,  but  in  a  tnoeh 
weaker  degree.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  used  to 
smoke  vermin ;  though  >from  their  mildei 
0))eration  they  promise  to  be,  in  many  cases,  s 
safer  remedy  than  the  Virginian  tobacco. 

NICOYA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  CosU 
Rica,  situate  on  the  Dispensa,  which  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Salinas,  where  there  is  a  pead 
fishery.  It  is  08  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Cartago. 
Lon.  85.  40  W.     Lat.  10.  40  N. 

NICHOPHORUS.  in  the  enlomolnpcal 
system  of  Fabricios,  a  tribe  of  the  Linn^n 
genus  SiLPRA,  which  see. 

7'o  NICTATE,  v,  a,  (wc/o,  Latin.)  To 
wink  {Rau), 

NICTITANT  MEMBRANE,  in  natnrsl 
history,   a  thin  membrane  which  covers  the 
eyes  of  birds  and  fishes,  sheltering  them  from    I 
too  much  light  or  external  injuries,  and  through 
which  they  can  see  pretty  distinctly. 

NIDE.  Among  sportsmen,  a  term  appi'" 
to  the  oflspring  or  produce  of  the  c<>ck  and  hen 

Cheasant,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  clutch  or 
rood  together,  before  they  separate,  and  arc 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.     It  is  "V"  *?    I 
say,  a  nide  of  pheaAant^  ;  a  covey  of  pjrtriti^^^i 
a  clutch  of  chicken  ;  a  setting  of  gulls ;  ami  I    j 
brood  of  ducks. 

NPDGET.  s.  (conupted  from  nif^'g  ^    ' 
aiding.)  A  dastard  ;  a  coward  (Camden)- 
.    NIDIFKA'TION.  /.    {nidificalio,  Lat.) 
The  act  of  building  nestJ  {Dtrhaw)- 

Nl'DlNG.  a.  (from  ni«.  Saxon,  vilencss) 
Abject >  base-minded:  coward (Cffr^*^> 
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TJI'DOROUS.  a.  Cnid<««*,  Fr.FronnnVw,  h 

Xiiin.)  [le«iabliiijiihe>mellor  uatcofrowt-  g 

«d  fat  (Boron).  ■ 

NlDORCySITY.*.(fromJuA,roi<i.l  Erne-  g 

tation  with  the  utie  of  uniligtitnl  nutt-iueat  « 

(Hoyo-l.  * 

NIDITLATION.  *.tniAi/or,  Laiin.)  The  n 

time  of  rciiiaining  in  ihe  nest  (Br«wn).  «i 

NIQUS,  among  naturalius,  signiliet  a  nnt  n 

'«T  |>n^r  repository  fur  tb.;  q^  of  birdi,  in>  ■ 

teea,  slc.  where  ine  fouog  of  ihete  aaimaU  n 

ate  haiched  and  nuned.  ll 

NIECE.  ).  (wee*,  niepee.  Vr.nrplii,  Lalln.)  b 

Thei1ausl)i«r<if  a  brother  at  sister  (_ffallrr).  v 

NIEMECZ,  a  strons;  lown  of  Moldavia,  ii 

between  ^)(K:zowayaDdS^;I9<aw,  being 9.^  miles  h 

'fromeach      Lon.9tt.l6E.    Lal.4ti.iSN.  If 

N1£MEN,  a  large  litei  in  Poland,  wbich  h 

run  ID  Lilhuauia,  and  poiits  hj  Biclica  and  1 

Grodna:    it   afterward   liitii   ihrougb   part  of  g 

Saaositia,   and   Eastern  Prussia,   and   enters  ti 

(he  Cutith  Haff  by  several  mouihi,  of  which  si 

the  principal  and  most  northern  is  called  the  h 

Bus..         "^  h 

NIENBURG.astiongtownof Westphalia,  I 

in  the   county  of  Hoja,  with  a  cotuiderdble  u 

uade  in  ciirn  and  wool ;  seated  on  the  Weaer,  '  a 

37  mite*  !>.5.E.  of  BremcD.     Lon.  9.  15  E.  e 

iu.  SA  31)  N,                                   .  ti 

NiBKBURt:.  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  (he- 

prineiiMliiy  of  Mimstet,  seated  oa  the  Dinkel,  u 

33  miles  N.W.  of  Munster.  a| 

.    NIEPER,  a  large  rivei  of  Europe,  and  one  n 

of  the  most  considerable  of  the  north,  rormerly  b 

cjlld  the  Boristhenes.    Its  source  is  in  the  ll 

middle  of  Muscovy,  running  west   by  Snio-  h 

leosko,  as  far  as  Orsa :  and  tnen  turns  south,  ei 

palling  by  Mohilow.Bobacio,  Kiow,Cxytkassy,  o 

the  fortress  of  Kudak,  Dassau,  and  Oczakow,  a 

fitting  into  the  Black  Sea ;  as  also  in  its  course  s| 

it  divides  Li  tile  Tirlary  from  Budiiiic  Taitary.  e: 

NlESTElt.  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  s< 

has  its  source  in  the  lake  Ntetter,  in  the  pala-  h 

finale  of  Lcniburg,  where  it  passes  by  Halirt.  o 

Tien  it  separjles  Podolia  and  Oez.nkow  Tar-  I 

Uf(  from  M  >ldavia  and  lliidziac  Tartary ;  aDd  si 

falls  into  the  Bkck  Sea  at  BeUorod,  between  i1 

(he  iiimiilis  of  Ihe  Nieiier  and  the  Danube.  b 

NIEU  POUT,  a  seaport  of  the  Netherlands,  S 

in  Flanders,   at   (he   mouth  of  the  Yperlee.  n 

Here  are  sluices,  bywhicb  the  country  can  be  ti 

laid  under  water.     The  inhabitants  are  princi-  a 

pally  fishermen,  who  subsist  by  the  hcrtilig  u 

Oiliery,  and   by  making  nets  and  ropes.     In  a 

i6o6  prince  ^Iallrice  gainett  here  a  great  vie-  h 

tory  over   the  Spaniards.     I(  has  been  often  f 

taken  in   subsequent  wars;   the  last  time  by  p 

the  French  in  179*.     It  is  nine  miles  S.W.  of  a 

Osiend.      Lon.  9.  45  £,     Lat.  51.  8  N.  (i 

NiEUPoRT,  a  lown  of  Holland,  on  the  river  I 

Leek,  15  miles  E.  of  H.)tterd.-im.  ii 

NIEVRE,  a  department  of  France,  incliid-  i 

ing  the  late  proviifce  of  Nivernois.    It  takes  iti  c 

name  from   a  imuU   river,  which    rises  near  r 

Champlemy,  and  mnsinto  thelxireatNeveri,  I 

the  chief  town  of  the  department.  a 

NIElAVENTWr  CBernard),  an  eminent  i 

Dotch  philoiopher  and  mathematician,  wat  c 
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1714.  The  piopcr  Ute  of  Ibe  Co»- 
of  the  Univciir,  for  the  Giimctioo 
ofAiMdstsaad  Uohcfievcis  1715, Quarto;  of 
whkk  a  Fwemth  traiwhtion  was  poblitbcd  at 
B^ns»  m  1725»  <{iiano,  cotitkd,  L'rTiatmre  de 
DiaA  ihTn^^*^  par  let  Mcrrcillca  de  la  Na- 
muti  mA  abo  ao  Engjith  one  al  Uoodop, 
is  17l6»  io  three  Tolocncs,  octavo,  ondcr  the 
fiicle  oCThe  BeiicHMis  PhikMophcr,  or  the  right 
Uae  of  oootcapuuiiig  the  Works  of  the  Ciea- 
tor«  A  meiDOir  iotrrted  in  a  Dotdi  jpnmal* 
cn^tled,  Biblioth^oe  de  TEurope,  for  the  jtMx 
J7l6»  io  defooce  of  the  picoediog  work  aniost 
a  cnticiuD  of  M.  Bernard,  in  the  Noovelles  de 
la  Repobliqoe  dcs  Lectret,  A  Letter  to 
M.  Bothnia  de  Burmania,  oo  hb  Article  cqo« 
fsemins  l|ifeteort,  inserted  in  the  NoinrcUes 
litter,  do  S8  Avril,  17I9i  and  aboat  a  month 
befoie  hi#  death  he  pot  the  finishing  hand  to 
^  excellent  refutation  of  Spinoxa,  which  was 
in  Dutch  at  Amsterdam,  in  1720, 


quarto. 

NIG£LLA.  Fconel-flower,  Peril  in  a 
hash.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dais  polv* 
ondna,  order  penta^nia*  Calyslcts;  petals 
five)  nectaries  from  ^ve  to  ten,  two-lippedt 
within  the  corol^  capsules  from  five  to  ten 
united.  Five  species,  natives  of  the  south  of 
^irope. 

Tbcy  are  all  anqnal  planU,  rising  froq  a 
loot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  adorned  with 
Uoe  or  white  fbwers.  They  are  cultivated  by 
powing  th^ir  seeds  in  M^rcn,  ^pon  a  bed  oi 
light  earth,  in  t)ie  place  where  the  plauu  are 
io  remain ;  and  if  they  be  allowed  to  scatter 
their  seeds,  they  will  be  propa^ted  without 
moy  farther  trouble. 

NIGER  (C.P^scenniusJqstiis,)acelebrated 
■overnor  in  Syria,  well  known  by  his  valour 
sn  the  Roman  armiet,  while  yet  a  private  man. 
At  the  death  of  Pertinax,  he  was  declared  em- 
]>eror  of  Rome/ and  he  supported  that  elevated 
aituation,  by  prudence  ot  mind,  moderation, 
courage,  and  virtue.  He  was  remarkable  for 
liis  foodneis  of  ancient  discipline,  and  nev^r 
tnQered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine.^  He  forbad 
the  use  of  silver  or  gold  utensils  in  hi*  camp. 
In  his  pqntshments,  Niger  was  ine^nr^le. 
Snch  qualifications  seemed  to  promise  the  re- 
ttoratjon  of  ancient  discipline,  out  the  death  of 
Niger  frustrated  every  hppe  of  reform.  Seve- 
rus,  who  had  also  been  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple,  marched  against  him,  and  Niger 
was,  at  last,  defeated,  A.D.  l(/4.  Hb  head 
was  cut  o^,  and  affiqted  to  a  long  spear,  and 
carried  in  trit^mph  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
He  reigned  about  one  year. 

Niger,  a  large  river  of  Africa,  which  rises 
in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Seneeal,  in  the 
W.  part  of  Negroland.  It  flows  N.  through 
the  country  of  IV^andjngo,  and  then  takes  ab 
easterly  course  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bam- 
^ra,  Tomhuctop,  Trpcur,  an^  Ghana,  to  Wan- 
#gra,  wHer^  it  divides  into  several  branches, 
»  find  if  supposed  to  |ose  itselfiii  the  lakes  and 
sandy  dcseris  to  the  £.  and  $.  of  that  country. 
|[}*he  MopTs  and  Arabs  call  it  Meel  il  Abeed, 
pr  JUver  j;^  Sl^v^,  aod  Neel  Kibeer^-or  Great 
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Bif«r.    la  the  ainy  season  it  swells  abofe  its 
bonks,  and  floods  the  adjacent  lands. 

Nl'GGARD.  1.  imnfgr.  IsUndick.)     A 

iser;  a  curmudgeon  (i^Maey). 

Ni'ggaed.  a.  1.  Sordid;  avaricious;  parsi* 
lioos  (l>r|fd€n).  t.  Sparing;  wary dSAaiiA 

TV  NfcGAao.  V.  o.  (from  the  npun.)  Tp 
stint ;  to  supply  sparingly  {Skaksp^ate), 

NI'GGARDISH.  4.  (from  m^g^ard,)  Hay- 
iqg  some  disposition  to  avarice. 

Nl-GGARDLINESS.  i.  (from  niggardly.) 
Avarice ;  sordid  parsimony  {Addison), 

Nl'GGAROLY.  o.  (from  niggard.)  1. 
Avaricious; 'sordidly  parsimonious(//a//).  2. 
Sparing;  wary  (Sitfaeyj. 

Ni^GGAaoLT.  euL  Sparingly;  parsimoDi- 
oosly. 

NltJGARDNESS.  *.  (from  nigger^.)  Ava- 
rice ;  sordid  parsimony  :  not  used  c^iaiMy). 

NIGH.  frep.  (nyh,  Saxon.)  At  no  great 
distance  from  iCarik). 

Nigh,  ad,  i.  Not  at  a  gre^t  distance  {Phi* 
Upvians).    S.  To  a  place  near  {MiUon). 

Nigh.  a.  I.  Near;  not  disunt;  not  re- 
mote iPrio^).  8.  AIM  closely  by  bM 
(^W/ff). 

To  Nigh.  V.  9.  (fVqm  the  participle.)  To 
approach  ;  to  advance ;  to  draw  near  {Spenser). 

NrGHLY.  ad.  (from  nigh,  the  adjective.) 
Nearly  J  within  a  little  {Locke). 

NI^HNESS.  s.  (from  nigh.)  Neamessj 
proximity. 

NIGHT.  8.  {n^i,  Gothi^rks  nihr,  Saxof\.) 
1.  Th^  time  of  darkness ;  the  time  froi<i  sub- 
let to  sunrise  {Crashaw).  9.  The  end  of  the 
day  of  life ;  death  (i^ofO*  3.  Sute  or  time  of 
ignorance  or  obscurity. 

TV>-Ni  G  H  T .  adverbially.  In  this  night  j  at 
this  night  {Joshua). 

Night,  that  part  of  the  xu^tnral  da^  during 
which  the  sun  is  underneath  the  horizon  ;  or 
that  spape  wherein  it  is  dusky.  Niglit  was 
originally  divided  by  the  H^breyvs,  and  other 
eastern  nations,  into  three  parts  or  watchingi. 
The  Romans,  and  sfterwards  the  Jews  frooi 
them,  divided  the  night  into  four  parts  or 
watchingSt  the  fir^t  of  which  began  at  suii-^ft 
and  lasted  till  nine  at  night,  according  to  our 
way  of  reckonina  ^  the  second  lasted  till  oi<<'- 
night;  the  third  till  three  in  the  morning; 
and  the  fourt^i  ended  at  sun-ris<$.  The  ancie^u 
Gauls  and  Germans  divided  their  time  not  by 
days  but  by  nights;  and  the  people  cf  Iccbod 
and  the  Arabs  do  the  safne  at  this  dsy.  The 
like  is  also  observed  of  our  Saxop  ai^cestors. 

NlGHTBR  A'WLER.  *.  (iii^A^aiid  kairM 
One  who  rais^ disturbances  in  the  ni%htiShakt' 
peare). 

NrGHTCAP.  s.  {night  and  cap.)  A  cap 
worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress  {Swift). 

NI'GHTCRpW.  1.  {nieht  and  crow.)  A 
bird  that  cries  in  the  night  {Shakspeare), 

l^VGHTDE^W .  s.  {night  9nd  dew.)  Deyr 
that  wets  the  ground  in  the  night  {Dryden). 

Nl'GHTDOG.  1.  {night  and  dog.)  A  dog 
that  hunts  in  the  night  (Shakspcare).       ._, 

NPGriTDRESS.s.  (night  and  dresi^l  TW 
dress  worn  at  night  {Pop^). 
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NR3HTED.  a.  (rrnm  nighl.j    ]>irkene£ ;  tlon,    Pn'ghlful  ideit  are  r*co1l« 

c=1tnidrd  ;  btict  {Shakipeare).  Ing,  which  occujiied  the  drum itlj 

NIGHTFA'RING.  B.    {night   mi  fare.)  ijaent  attempla  arc  make  to  cr;  o 

'3'raTclling  in  the  night  (Gay).  withoul  ettecl,  and  the  horrort  a 

Nl'GHTFlRE.  ».  {mght  and  Jfre.)     Igni«  felt  by  the  patient  are  inexpnMi 

&lu>n;  Witl-a-WUp  (.Htrbert).  The  Kntation)  generally  oriKina' 

Nl'GHTFLY.«.(><i£A(andjfyO  Mothlhat  quantity  of  wind,  or  indigestible 

4i«  in  the  nieht  [Shakiprare).  itomach  of  tupper-eaieri,  which 

NIUHTfO'lINDtlRED.   a.   (from  night  stomach  ag^i nit  the  diaphrun,  i 

vtA/ouader.)    Lost  or  diitieued  in  the  night  ration,  or  render  it  ihon  and  cor 

(An/Zon).  '  flaled  intestines  may  tikewlie  pn 

N  I'GHTGOWN.  i.  {.m$ht  and  goum.)     A  tfffcn,  or  mental  perturbations, 
loose giiwn  used  for  an  undreil  {Pope).  There  is  another  species  of  nig 

NI-GHTHAG.  >.  (ntfcAf  and  Aa/;.)    n^itch  tinoed  by  amhorj,  which  haiamc 

tapposed  to  wandet  in  the  night  {Miltan).  tendency ;   and  this  ariies  fioia 

NIGHT-HOOKS,  in  anijiiiig.  hooks  con-  circulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs 

tircted  in  a  o.irticular  manner  foi  the  purpose  down,  or  too  great  relaxation  of  1 

of  catching  fiihes  at  night,  when  the  angler  is  its  impelling-  powers.     Epilep«f, 

not  preaenl.     Thfey  should  be  thus  laid:  pro-  sudden  death,  are  lomFlinirSamoi 

core  a  small  cord  sixteen  yards  long,  and  at  quences   of   this  species  of   dist 

equal  distances  ti«  tn  it  n*e  or  lix  hempen  Polypi  in  ibe  large  veMels,  aneuris 

tines,  of  the   thickness  of  the  trolling- line,  the  ihiirax,  pericardium,  or  luaj 

about  eiahleen  inches  Iohk  apiece,  ^stening  Sec.  are  amongst'  the  moat  dangi 

thcni  in  such  a  manner  aa  that  you  may  easily  SkOneiiiodynia.    Horses  are 

ItaioTe  Or  ri;placc  them.     To  each  of  these  many  naturslitts  to   be  lubject 

~'~'>  ■   hook,  and   bait  it  with  a  minno*,  diseaA. 


loach,  or  bull  head»  his  gill-fins  cut  off;  or,  NrGHTPIECE.  *.  (niefti 
for  want  of  these,  with  A  small  giideeon,  a  picture  «i  coloured  as  to  be  i 
Unall  roach,  a  pieM  of  swen-eyes  at  about  an     candlelight,  not  by  the  light  i 


liieri,  and    the  brightest  coloured  you  can  get,  diton'). 

whieli  is  the  preferable  bail  for  eels,  or  one  of        NI'GHTRAIL.  i.  {night  and  ; 

the  mull   brood  of  eels,  or  with  beef,  or  the  agown.)     A  loose  cover  thrown  ( 

fiihand  niarrow  in  an  ox  nr  cowl  hack-bone,  at  nisht  {Additon). 
f  you  bait  with  a  fish,  ptit  the  point  of  the       Nl'GHTBAVEN.  ».  {nigkl  ai 

book  iti  at  the  tail  and  oul  at  the  mouih,  the  bird  supposed  of  ill  omen,  that  crii 

bead  of  the  flsh  resting  on  the  hook's  bent ;  night  {Sprrurr). 
knd  cn»er  the  point  of  the  hook  with  a  small        NI'GH TROBBER.  i.  {night 

worm  :  then  at  ooa  cud  of  the  cord  fasten  a  One  who  steals  in  the  dark  {Spem 
note  or  a  lead  Weight  of  about  two  pounds,        NI'GHTRULE.  >.  (ntgAt  and 

Ind  throw  it  across  the  riier  in  same  still  deep,  mult  in  the  night  {Shakipiait). 
or  at  the  UtI  or  side  of  a  deep  stream.     Fasten         NIGHTSHADE,  in  boun;. 

(he  other  end  to  some  bough  or  stick,  on  the  WUM. 

waier-bnnk  TDii  stand  on  ;  and  In  the  inofnin*        NichtshAdb  (American),     I 

jDo  will  seldom  fait  to  find  fishes  ensnarMl  LaccA. 

Use  a  gtrat  fish.needle  to  draw  the  line  NichtiHadb  (Deadly).  Sec 
Aningh  the  bait,  and  out  at  its  t.iil,  and  then  Nichtshadb  (Malabar).  Se 
k<  it  slip  down  to  the  hook's  bent,  the  head        Nightibads    (Woody).     Si 

fceing  downwartli,  tying  the  tail  to  the  line  Uara.   

with  thread,  and  the  ta|>  of  the  hemp  line  M       NI'GHTSHINING.  «.  {nigh 

tbccord.  ,  Shewing  brightness  In  the  night  ( 

£ela,  chub,  large  ifonts,  and  pike,  afe  taken        Nl'GHTSHRIRK.t.(ntgi/aD 

thijway;  bol  if  you  lay  for  nke,  keep  the  bait  Cry  in  the  night  {SkihiptaTe). 
trith  a  float  aboat  a  foot  from  the  botiam.  For       NI'GHTTRIPPING.  a.  (nig 

other  fishei  let  it  lonch  the  bottom.  Going  lightly  in  the  night  {Skaki^ 

NIGHTINOALE,    in    orDiifaology.     See        NI'GHTWALK.i.  (nigibaad 

UoTACittA.  in  the  night  (»'<i//oB). 

NI'GHTI,Y.  ad.  (from  MeU.)   I.  Bynight        NI'GHTWALKER.  ,.  {mgki 

{Skakipfare).     S.  Every  night  {Addiion).  One  who  nma  in  the  night  npo 

Ni'carLT.  ii.CfromnigA/.)  Done  by  night;  (Aicham). 
wAag  by^night  (Drydm).  NI'GHTWARBLING.  a.  {m, 

NPGHTMAN.  I.  (iHrU  and  Mas.)    One  (/«.)  Sinzins  in  the  night  (Jtftbei 
wiM  carries  away  ordure  in  the  night.  NI'GHTWARD.  <t.  (.night  ami 

NIGHTMARE.      Incubus.     Oneilt>dTnia  broach  ins  toward  niriit  {Miltom). 
pmni.     Nervous  or  indiiposed   parsons  are        NI'GHTWATCR.j,  (aigAf  at 

epprcated  during  sleep  with  a  heavy  pmiiog  period  of  ibe  night  aa  dislinguitlx 

ttiuaiioa  on  the  cheat,  by  which  respiration  of  the  watch  (PiaJni). 
n  impeded,  or  the  circulation  of  blood  inter-       NIGRE'SCENT.    a.    {mgrn 

i*^ei,  >a  toch  a  degret  u  to  ihreattn  luSbc*-  Otowing  bhck  j  apptoadiing  W  I 


NIL 

NIGRIFICATION.  $,  (niger  t^n^ /acttf, 
Lat.)  The  act  of  making  black. 

NIGUINH,  in  lutncralogy,  a  species  of 
Titanium,  which  sec. 

I^IGKITIA.    See  Negroland. 

NlHl'LITY.  1.  inihiliU,  Fr.)  Nothingness; 
the  state  of  being  nothing  (ff^/M. 

NIHILUM  ALBU^I.  Sec  Zil^cuM  cal- 

CINATUM. 

NILE,  a  great  river  of  Africa*  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bruce*  rises  in  Abyssinia,  near 
the  village  oCGectb^  in  Ion.  36.  55  £.  lat.  iO. 
6d  N.  It  runs  first  through  the  lake  Dembea, 
then  makes  a  circuit  towards  its  source,  wH^ch 
it  leaves  25  miles  to  the  E.  and  enters  into 
Mubia,  through  which  country  it  makes  a  cir- 
cuitous course^  and  forms  souie  considerable 
cttaracts.  It  then  flows  almost  directly  S^ 
through  Egypt,  till  it  arrives  at  Cairo ;  and  a 
little  below  tnat  city  it  divides  into  two  great 
bniiches,  which,  with  the  Mediterranean 
•ea«  form  the  island  called  Delta.  The  an- 
cients reckoned  eleven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  of 
which  seven  were  considerable^  but  now  there 
arc  only  two  that  are  navigable  at  all  times ; 
and  those  are  at  Hosetto  and  Daroietta.  In  the 
middle  of  this  river,  between  Old  Cairo  aixl 
Gizeh,  is  seated  the  island  of  Rodda,  which  is 
almobt  as  lone  as  Old  Cairo,  and  500  paces  in 
breadth  in  the  middle ;  and  the  front  of  the 
Mekias  takes  up  all  the  breadth  of  the  southern 
part  This  is  the  work  of  the  Saracens,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  use,  for  it  signifies 
measure.  In  reality  th^^y  obsene  there  every 
day,  by  means  of  a  graduated  column,  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  th«  waters  of  the  Nile. 
This  river  overflows  regularly  every  year,  from 
the  I5th  of  June  to  the  17ih  of  September, 
when  it  begins  to  decrease.  The  fertility  of 
Egypt  depends  upon  the  overflowioz  of  the 
Nile;  and  they  reckon  it  will  be  a  Dud  year 
when  it  is  less  than  14  cubits,  or  above  18  ; 
but  16  cubits  is  the  proper  height.  During 
the  inundalion>  the  little  towns,  statxling  upon 
eminences*  look  like  so  many  islands,  and 
they  go  from  one  to  the  other  by  boats.  In 
Cairo  there  is  a  canal  called  Khalis,  which  is 
opened  when  the  water  is  high  enough  ; 
thence  it  is  conveyed  into  reservoirs  and  cis-« 
t^rns,  and  is  afterwards  distributed  into  the 
fields  and  gardens,  as  occasion  requires.  This^ 
inundation  of  the  Nile  is  caused  by  the  periodi- 
cal rains  which  fall  every  year  between  th^ 
tropics,  and  more  particularly  in  Abyssinia, 
which  is  full  of  hi^h  mountains, 

NIL  GHAU,  in  mostiology.    See  Antb- 

1.0PE. 

To  NILL.  t;.  a.  (from  ne  will.)  Not  to  will  3 
to  refuse;  to  reject  (BenJofuony, 

Nj  LL.  «.  The  shilling  sparks  of  brass  in  tiy- 
ing  and  meltins  the  ore. 

NILOMETER,  orNiLoscoPB,an  instru. 
ment  used  among  the  ancients  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  water  of  the  river  Nile  in  its  over-: 
flowings*  The  word  comes*  from  Ni*xo;.  Nile 
(and  that  from  vm  iXvf,  new  mud,  or,  as 
some  others  will  have  it,  viw,  1  flow,  and 
i>t»;,  mud^)  and  f^trfn,  measure.    The  Greeks 


N  I  M 

more  ordinarily  call  it  N»Xo«ito«Mr.  Tho 
nilometer  is  said,  by  several  Arabian  writers, 
to  ha%'e  been  first  set  up,  for  this  purple,  by 
Joseph,  during  his  regency  in  Egypt:  the 
measure  of  it  was  16  cubits,  this  being  tht 
height  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  frniifulness  of  Hg)-pt.  From  tht 
measureofthiscolunin.Dr.CumberUnd  deduces 
an  argument,  in  order  10  prove  that  the  Jewist) 
and  I'^ypiidii  cubit  were  of  the  same  length. 

The  only  rational  apd  consi:>tent  account 
which  we  have  of  the  nilometer  is  given  by  iho 
celebrated  traveller  Mr.  Bruce.  *«  On  the 
point  of  the  inland  Rhixle,  between  Geeza  and 
C-uiro,  near  ihe  middle  of  the  river,  is  a  round 
tower  inclosinga  neat  well  or  cistern  lined 
vviih  marble.  jPhe  bottom  of  this  well  is  oa 
the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  Nile, 
which  has  free  access  to  it  through  a  large 
opeuins  like  an  embrasure.  In  the  uiiddleof 
the  well  rises  a  thin  column  of  eight  facts  of 
blue  and  white  marble  ;  of  which  the  foot  it 
on  the  same  plane  with  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  This  pilLr  is  divided  into  'jiO  pecks,  of 
22  inches  eacn.  Of  these  pecks  the  two  lower- 
niost  are  left,  withont  any  division,  to  stand 
for  the  c|uantityof  sludge  which  the  water  de- 
posits there.  Two  pecks  are  then  diviilecl,  on 
the  ri&ht-hand,  into  24digits  each  ;  then  on  tho 
left,  mur  pecks  are  divided  into  24  diaits ;  ihea 
on  the  right,  four;  and  on  the  left  another 
four:  again,  four  on  the  right,  which  com- 
pletes the  number  of  18  pecks  from  the  first 
division  marked  on  the  pillar,  each  ))eck  being 
22  inches.  Thus  the  whole  marked  and  un- 
marked amounts  to  something  more  than  30 
feet  Eo^^lish. 

On  the  night  of  St.  John,  when,  by  ihq 
falling  of  the  dew,  they  perceiye  the  rain-water 
from  Ethiopia  mixed  viiih  the  Nile  at  Cairo, 
thty  begin  to  announce  the  elevation  of  the  ri- 
ver, having  then  five  pecks  of  water  marked  oa 
the  nilometer,   and    two  unmarked  for  the 
sludge,  of  which  they  take  no  notice.    Their 
first  pioclamation,  supposing  the  Nile  to  hare 
risen  12  digits,  is  12  from  o,  or  it  wants  13 
digits  to  be  six  pecks.  When  it  has  risen  three 
more,  it  is  nine  from  six  ;  and  so  on,  li'l  ^^^ 
whole  18  he  filled,  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
is  dt  for  cultivation.     Several  canals  are  tlicn 
opened,  which  convey  the  water  into  the  de- 
sart,  and  hinder  any  further  stagnation  on  the 
fields.    There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  more 
water  to  come  from  Ethiopia  ;  bi»t  were  the 
inundation  suffered  to  go  on,  it  would  nut  drain 
soon  enough  to  fit  the  land  for  tillage ;  and  to 
guard  against  this  mischief  is  the  principal  use 
of  the  nilometer ;  though  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment mates  it  an  engine  of  taxation. 

ToNlM.  o.  a.  {nemen,  Dutch,  to  uke.) 
Tofak^.     In  cant,  to  steal  {Hudilrai). 

Nl'MBLE.  a.  (from  mm;  or  numan, 
Saxon,  tractable.)  Quick  ;  active;  ready* 
speedy  ;  llvelv  ;  expeditious  (Spenser]> 

NI'MliLENhSS.  f.  (from  nimble.)  Q^cY' 
ness;  aciiviiv  ;  speed:  ^i\hy  (Hooker).     . 

Ni'iMBLEWlTTED.  a.  {nimhU  aod  unl-l 
Quick  \  eager  to  speak  {Bacon), 
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)^T'MBLY.  ad.  (rrom  nimbh.)    Qolddyi  KimT^th^  Int  of  the  nttici 

ipccdilv  i  aciivdf  {Bogh).  ch«neien ;  from  tlic  combinii 

N'I'MHLiiSS.  t.  Niiobienni  (,Spe<ueT).  any  dcBflitc  number,  howi^er 

Nl.MBUS,  tD  iitiiiquily,  a  citcio  al>frvnl  pmJnced.     "  It  ij  observed  by 

on  certain  medali,  or  round  the  hra<}>  of  lonia  (xayi  Hume],  ibit  the  .pnliluci* 

miperort ;    aniirering  in  the  circle*  of  hghl  alusM  either  g  or  some leofr  pn 

drawn  riHiiMl  the  imtgrt  of  minu.  ynu  add  l(^eth>rr  ill  ihecharac 

NIMEOUEN,   a    lar^,     handiome,    and  an;  of  the  I'nrmer  iimducta  ia  en. 

none  lown  of  the  Nellierlia-li,  and  Capital  of  of  13,  £7,  3G,  which  are  pindv 

Uuieb  GtieUerland,  with  a  dtadet,  an  ancient  make  g,    by  aildiiia  I  ut  8,  V 

paJace,andar*erairin'i>.  hianowt  forlhepetce  Thus  369  is  a  product  ilsn  or  < 

coaelnded  there  in  i<J79'   It  hai  ■  magnificent  add  3,  ti^  and  9,  tod  make  IS, 

Uwit-hoiMe,  and  the  inhabitanu  are  greatly  duct  of  y."     See  Hume's  Uiati^ 

airen  to  trade.      It  i.  teaied  on  the  Vjhal  or  Itetie.  p.  167,  Itifl,  ke.  Sd  edit. 

Wahal.  hetncen  the  Rtiine  ind  the  Maese.  NI'NEFULD.  a.  (niiie  and 

k  b  the  utmnit  eatietn  boundary  of  the  Ne-  timet. 

iberluKft.      Ilconlatm  two  Duich  churches,  M'NEPINS.  >.  (nine  and  f 

»FrenchGtltiniit,nid  Jl  l.utheranchurch,  live  ^lere  nine  pieces  of  wood  are  1 

Popiih,  Mid  teretal  hiMpiult.     Ii  teas  once  a  gmtiiTd    to    be    thrown    down 

HanMoon  and  aa  imperial  city,      it  hat  a  IPfae^am). 

canal  to  Arnhcini,  and  coniidetable  trade  to  NI'Nb:SCORE.a.  Cxineandi 

Muepartx  nf  G'-cmany:  it  trades  also  in  fine  times  iwcotv  {Addiien). 

beer-brew  in;:,  fattening  of  cattle,  and  export-  Nl'NETEEN.  a.  (nijonirne: 

ing  of  itt  buiter,  which  is  extremely  znod,  into  aAd  lenj  one  less  than  twenty. 

•tfthe  other  province.      It  Is  in  loo.  i.  60  NI'NETEENTH.  a.  (mj.  az. 

£-     Lai.  &  I.  £5  N.  The  ordinal  of  ninelecn;  the  oi 

NIOllETY.  t.   (wmicfoi,  tchoal  Latin.)  tenih. 

Tbeslale  of  being  loo  much.  Nl'NETIETH.    n.     (huntin 

NI'MMER.  «.  (froranim.)  A  ihief ;  a  |»]-  Sax.)    The  tenth  nine  times  loh 

feter.  NrNETT.  a,  (hunfenisantis, 

NIMPO,  a  city  and  sea-pott  town  of  China,  times  ten. 

in  the  province  of  Chekiang.      it  is  sealed  on  NINEVEH  (sne.  geog.),  the 

the  OHtcm  sea  of  China,  oTcr-ujainst  Japan,  Assyria,  founded  by  Ashur  the 

It  ba  city  of  IheBrst  ratifc,  and  stands  at  the  (Gen.  x.  II.);  or,  (u  other*  tesil 

eojifluence  of  two  una  I)  rivers,  which,  after  Nimrod  the  tonorCnah.     Ho« 

their  union,  forma  channel  that  reaches  to  the  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  Nim 

sea,  and  is  decLi  enough   ti  brar  vcswji  of  SUO  of  the    most  ancient,   the  Miost 

twu  burden.     The  walls  of  Nim|>o  are  5000  most  potent,  and  largest  cities  1 

psceain  circumrereiice.and  arc  built  with  free-'  It  is  very  difficult  enaclly  to  aisig 

sue.    There  are  live  galet,  besides  two  water-  its  fmimlalion  ;  but  it  cannot  be  I 

guesfor  ihe  patiige  of  barks  into  the  ciiyj  a  building  of  Ba.bt\.     It  was  ntufl 

toiver  arvcfal   stories  high,   built  of   bricks ;  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  and  in  th< 

umI  1  long  bridge  of  bMts  fastened  tn^ether  prophet  Janas,  who  was  sent  t 

with  iron  cliaini,  over  a  very  bToadcanarThb  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Iimel,  *ni 

citj  is  commanded  bv  a  citadel  built  on  a  very  ihitiki,  noder  Ihe  reign  of  Pdl,  I 

high  rock,    by  the  fool  of  which  all  vesteb  danapalui,  king  of  Assyria,    Ni 

null  necessinlv  pass.  The  Chinese  mrrchanl*  '  very  great  ciiy,    it*  circuit  bein 

of  Siain  and   Balavra  go  to  this  place  yearly  to  jonraey  (Jonah   iii.    3.)      Diod 

boy  silks,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  empire,  who  has  given  u*  the  dimension! 

He*  bare  also  a  greet  trade  with  Japan,  it  be-  was  AM  nadia  m  ciTcumference, 

ing  but  (wo  days  tail  from  hence :  thither  they  and  that  it  was  aurroundcd  wit 

carrysilks,  tluni,  sugar,  drup,and  wine;  and  and  towets  ;    ihe   former    being 

bring  bsck  copper,  cold,  and  lilver.  Lon,  IW.  helaht,  and  so  very  broad  that 

OE.     Lat.  30.  0  N.  might  drive  on  them  obreart  ;  a 

NIMROD,    in  scripture  history,  the  sixth  800  feet  in  height,  and  l.^OOin  1 

son  of  Cush,  and  "  a  ini)[hty  hunter  before  the  S'rabo  allows  it  to  have  been  muci 

Lnrd."     lie  toon  became  very  powerful  in  the  Babylon.     Dindotui   Siculu*    w 

canh.      Tne  foundation  of  his  empire  was  at  certainly  mistaken,  or  rather  hi* 

Babylou,  which  he  built  in  the  same  place,  nr  as  ihe  authors  of  the  Unircrsal  I 

very  near   that,  where    the  tnwrr  of    Babel  in  placing  Nineveh  on  the  Euph 

stood.      Afler  having  tubdued  all  the  nei^h-  historians  as  well  as  zeographer* 

bnuring  country,  he  advanced,    sctwrding  to  thai  criy.  tells  u*  in  express  term' 

Bochart,  intn  Assyria,  and  built  Nineveh,  Re*  on  the  Tigris.     At  the  time  of 

bobcHh,  Calsh,  and  Rcten.  sion  thither,  it  was  to  populous 

NI'NCOMPOOP.  1.  (A  corruption  of  the  reckoned  10  contain  more  than  si 

lilt,  ant  c*mpol.)   A  Ebot;  a  IriHer  (.^tMinm).  sand  persons,  who  could  not  di< 

NINE.  (■  C("Soii>  Saxon.)    One  more  tbiiB  right  hand   from    their  toft  (J 
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I  wiiiul^  Spunwh.)    A 

W    Njntiti.   Niudsin.    This 

^  v><.U  u>  be  tbe  saine  as  gio- 

,     ,,vaiK  however,  to  be  the 

^     .K^iU  (>laul.  the  sium  iiinsi» 

.utuiis,  raiueis  tematb  of  Lin- 

.s^  >4m4Ur  ibou^  weaker  pro- 

N    \      .\.      See  NlNSl  RADIX. 

\  \;il.  a,  ^u»;|i4A»  Saxon.)    The  first 
s,  .  .ghih  ;  lh«  ordinal -of  nine. 

K  V .  ti.  iu  (iiuiie*  an  interval  oontaiuing 
^ .  V  ..^c  uiui  «  lone,  Al»o  the  name  given 
V  K  vlv^J  oouMtting  of  the  common  chord 
V,    .\  ilw  ct|^hih  advanced  one  note. 

MNl  S.  a  Mui  of  fielu9,  who  founded  the 
.\.^>uHi)  ii>oiwir^hy,  Bu  C.  S059*  ^^  ^"^^ 
W4>  ^V4ihk<^.  and  extended  his  conqnesu  from 
^^|4  la  ihe  txtremitiet  of  India  and  Bac- 
U4AUA.  He  beeame  enamoured  of  Semiramis» 
iW  wif<i  of  oite  of  his  officers,  and  be  married 
Ktr  a(Wf  the  death  of  her  husband.  Ninm 
f  viguod  49  y««rt|  and  left  hit  kingdom  to  the 
cai#  of  his  wife  Seroiramis,  by  whom  he  had 
%  son.    The  hittoiy  of  Ninas  is  very  obscure. 

NINYAS.  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semirarais 
kini  of  Assyria,  succeeded  his  mother  who  had 
voluntarily  abdunUcd  the  crown.  The  reign 
pf  Nloyts  it  remadpaUe  for  iu  loxurv  and  ex- 
|f«v>i|aAet.  Hb  successors  imitated  tne  exam- 
|df  of  hit  vohiptuoosnessy  and  therefore  their 
tumo  it  little  known  till  the  age  of  Sardan*- 
mIus. 

NlOt  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  between 
li%%i  10  the  north,  Armaip  to  the  east,  Sante- 
fino  to  the  south,  and  Sikmo  to  the  west,  and 
is  about  33  nules  in  cireomference.  ii  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  Homer^s  tomb, 
which  they  pretend  is  in  this  island  ^  for  they 
affirm  ibac  tie  died  here  in  his  pttMse  from 
Samot  to  Athens.  The  island  is  well  culti- 
vaiedt  and  not  so  steep  aa  the  other  islands,  and 
the  wheat  which  it  produces  is  excellent ;  but 
oil  and  wood  are  scarce.  It  is  subject  to  the 
Turks.     Lon.  95.  63  £.     I^t.  36.  96  N. 

^IIOBE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of 
Tantalus,  king  of  Lvdta,  bv  Euryanassa  or 
Dione.  She  marriea  Arophion  tne  son  of 
Jasus,  by  whom  she  had,  according  to  dif- 
ferent writers  and  mythologists,  a  different 
number  of  children.  The  most  received  opi- 
nion is,  that  she  had  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  This  number  increased  her  pride, 
and  fth^  had  the  imprudence  not  only  to  prefer 
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bcndf  to  Latona  who  had  oely  two  chiMren, 
but  even  to  ridicule  the  worship  paid  to  her, 
observing  that  she  had  a  beucr  daim  to  sacri- 
fices than  the  mother  of  ApoUo  and  DUoa. 
This  insolence  provoked  Latona.  She  enireaied 
her  children  to  punish  the  arrogant  Niobe.  Her 
prayers  were  heard,  and  immediately  all  the 
sons  of  Niobe  expired  by  the  cUru  of  Apollo, 
and  all  the  daughters,  except  Chloris,  were 
equally  destroyed  by  Diana  ;  ajod  Niobe,  struck 
at  the  suddenness  of  her  mtsfortoocs,  wu 
changed  into  a  stone.  The  carcases  of  Niobe*s 
children,  according  to  Homer,  were  left  un- 
buricd  for  nine  days,  because  Jupiter  chanf^ 
into  stones  all  such  as  attempted  to  inter  thexn. 
On  the  tenth  day  they  were  hotioured  with  a 
funeral  by  the  cods« 

The  story  of  Niobe  is  beaotifally  related  in  tba 
sixth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 
That  poet  thus  describes  her  tnnsfioffmaiKMi 
into  stone. 

Widow'd  and  childless,  lament^le  state  ! 
A  doleful  sight,  amonf  the  dead  she  sat; 
Hardened  with  woes,  a  statue  of  despair, 
Toev'ry  breath  of  wind  onmov'd  her  hair : 
Her  cheek  still  redd'niog,  but  its  colour  dead. 
Faded  her  eyes,  and  set  withia  her  bead. 
No  more  her  pliant  tooffoe  its  motimi  keeps, 
But  stands  congeal*d  wKhio  her  frocen  lipa. 
Stagnate  and  dull,  within  her  purple  veins. 
Its  current  stopp'd,  the  lifieless  blood  remaias. 
Her  feet  their  usual  offiots  refose. 
Her  arms  aud  neck  their  graceful  gestures  loss : 
Action  and  Jire  from  every  part  are  gone. 
And  ev'n  her  entrails  tarn  to  solid  stone. 
Yet  Aill  she  weeps;  and  whirl'd  by  stormy  winds. 
Boras  thro*  the  air,  her  native  country  finds ; 
There  flx'd,  she  starids  upon  a  bleaky  hill ; 
There  yet  her  marble  cheeks  eternal  tears  diltil. 

To  NIP.  V.  a.  {nijppen,  Dntch.)  1.  Te 
pinch  off  with  the  nails;  to  bite  with  the 
teeth  {Bacon).  2.  To  cut  off  by  any  slight 
means  (Moritmer).  3.  To  blast ;  to  deHroy 
before  full  growth  {Addison).  4.  To  pinch  ss 
frost  (SAaibi»eore).  5.  To  vex;  to  bite  (5^ 
««f).  ^  6.  To  satirize ;  to  ridicalc ;  to  taunt 
sarcastically  (^icAam). 

Ni P.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  pinch  with 
the  nails  or  teeth  {Ascham).  9.  A  small  cot 
{Shakspeare).  3.  A  blast  (^/epfiey)-  4*  ^ 
taunt ;  a  sarcasm. 

NIPA,  In  bouny,  a  genns  of  the  class  mo* 
noesia,  order  gynandria.  Male :  calyx  an  ob* 
long  spathe ;  corol  six-petalled ;  filamcoti  fili- 
form. Female:  calyx  a  spathe;  corollessi 
styleless;  stigmaless;  drupes  numerous,  clus* 
tered,  angular.  An  East  Indian  palm  with 
pinnate  leaves,  male  flowers  in  lateral  spikes, 
female  in  terminal  seuile  heads.  Only  one 
species. 

NIPHON,  the  largest  isUnd  of  Japan,  600 
miles  long  and  150  broad,  containing  3^  P^ 
vinces.  It  was  discovered,  in  164S»  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  were  cast  ashore  by  a  tem- 
pest.   The  chief  4own  is  Jedo. 

NIPPER.   1.    (from   nip.)     A   t^^^ 
{Atcham), 

Nl'PPERS.  1.  (from  iMp.)    SmsUpino*- 
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VifTtMBf  among  farrien,  four'teeCh  in  the 
Ibic-part  of  a  hone's  month,  two  in  the  upper 
tod  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  They  appear  oe- 
twern  the  second  and  third  year,  see  Age  or 

A  RORSE. 

NiPPBRSyOfa  smith  or  farrier,  the  pincers, 
with  which  they  cut  the  nails  they  have  driven 
in  before  they  nvct  them,  and  which  they  use 
io  taking  off  a  shoe. 

NPPPINGLY.  ad,  (from  nip,)  With  bit^ 
kr  sarcasm. 

NIPPLE.  1.  (nyyele,  Saxon.)  1.  The 
test;  the  dup  {Ray)'  ?•  The  orifice  at  which 
aor  animal  liquor  is  separated  {Durham). 

Nipple.  The  small  projecting  portion  in 
the  middle  of  the  breasts  of  men  and  women. 
It  is  mach  larger  in  the  latter,  and  has  an 
opening  in  it  from  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
betealghnds. 
Nipple  woi^T.  SeeLAMpsANA. 
NIHEUS,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charont 
iod  Aglaia,  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  He 
was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  daring  tne  Tro- 
jan war. 

NISAN.  a  month  of  the  Hebrews,  answer- 
ii^U)  our  March,  and  which  sometimes  takes 
from  Februaiy  or  A  pril^  according  to  the  coarse 
oftheaaoon.  It  was  the  first  month  of  the 
nmd  year,  at  the  coming  out  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
xii.  S.),  and  it  was  the  seventh  monOi  of  the 
civil  yev.  By  Moses  it  u  called  Abib.  The 
name  Nisan  is  only  since  the  time  of  Ezra, 
and  Ae  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babyloo. 

NiSfiET  (Sir  John),  lord  advocate  of  Scot- 
hod,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  who  distin* 
pnihedf  himself  by  pleading  against  the  stand* . 
utg  militia  in  that  country.  He  was  one  of 
^  GMnmissioneis  appointed  to  treat  with 
tltosc  of  England,  concerning  the  union  of  the 
ttw  kin^oms. 

.  NISITRIUS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ  which 
lies  io  cases  where  the  jury  being  impannelled 
ud  returned  before  the  justices  of  the  bank, 
one  of  the  parties  requests  to  have  such  a  writ^ 
for  the  ease  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
tcitl  may  come  before  the  Justices  in  the  same 
ttanty  on  their  coming  thither.  The  purport 
^  a  writ  of  fitts'  pnu$  is,  that  the  sheriff  is 
teeby  commanded  to  bring  to  Westminster 
^  men  impttnnelled,  at  a  certain  dajr.  before 
^JQstices,  msi  prius justiciarii  domim  regit 
^  tsHnu  eafiendas  temfint. 

NISIBE^,  or  Nbsbik,  a  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  town  of  Diarbeck,  now  greatly  dc- 
?&'  ^^  ^  seated  iu  a  vast  plain,  70  miles 
SW.ofDiarbekar.  Lon.38.s6E.  Lat.36. 
U)N. 

NiglDA,  a  small  bland  on  the  coast  of  Na- 
rA,  ^cry  fertile,  and  would  be  more  so  but 
^  the  mi  number  of  rabbits.  It  has  a  bar- 
w,  called  Fwto  P^vone,  five  miles  W.S. W. 

NISMtS,  a  flourishing  city  of  France,  in 
y  ^«paitroent  of  Gard,  with  a  bishop's  see. 

i?L*'*  •^*'**  monuments  of  antiquity,  of 
J'hWi  the  amphitheatre,  built  by  the  Ilomans, 
u  the  principal.  There  are  likewise  the  ruins 
** « ttmpla  of  Diaoaj  and  a  grand  tower.  The 
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Maison  Qdarm,  or  th^  sooare  houae*  h^fho^ 
of  architecture  of  the  Coprinlbiaii  .ofiHfrAnA 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  worlc^-  J>]isnDn«wcf^ 
taken  by  the  Enj^h  in  14>l^  >  The.  ipb«»w 
tants  were  ail  Calvinisia^^but  l^wis  XI Vk. 
demolished  their  dhurcbs  in  1686,  and  bukt'fc 
castle  to  keep  them  in  awe.  The  population^ 
of  Mismes  is  computed  at  near  hO,6oOm  U  iir 
seated  in  a  plain,  abounding  in  wme  and  oil»* 
IS  miles  N.W.  of  Aries,  and  .76  N.E.  of 
Narbonoe.    Lon.  4.  S6  E.    i^t.  43. 6 1  N;: 

NISSA,  or  Nessava,  a  towA  of  Turkey', 
in  Europe,  iu  Servia.    It  was  buint  by  th» 
imperialists  in  1689,  and  is  seated  on  the  Mo* 
rava,  20  miles  E.  of  Precop,  and  ISO  S.E.  of 
Bekrade.    Lon.  22.  32  £.     Lat.  43.  32  N«- 

NiSSOLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
diadelphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx  five-toothed; 
legume  one-seeded,  terminating  in  a  ligulato* 
wing.    Three  species,  trees  of  QirthageiMi  and* 
Guiana. 

NISUS,  in  (abulous  history,  a  son  of  Hyr«' 
tacus,  bom  on  mount  Ida  near  Troy.  He  caide 
to  Italy  with  JEneas,  and  signaJtsed. himself* 
hj  his  valour.    He  was  joinmi  in  the  closest 
friendship  with  Eumlus,  and  with  him  h«. 
entered  in  the  dead  ot  night  the  enemy's  camp* 
As  they  were  returning  victorious,. they  wer^ 
perceived  by  the  Ruuilians,  who   ztUxk^A 
Euryalus.  ^  Nisns,   in  endeavoorina   to    n^ 
scue  his  friend  from  the  enemVs  wts,  pe*  ^ 
rished  himsel(  with  him,  and  -their  heaiiil 
were  cut  off  and  .fixed  on  a  spear,  and  car^? 
ried  in  triumnh  to  the  camp.     Their  death. - 
was   giBcatly  lamented    by  all  the^  Trojans^  ^ 
—2.  A  king  of  Mecara,  son  of  Man^  or  -: 
more  properly  of  Paodion.     He  ioheritod  Im^ 
fathers  kin^om  with. his  brothers,  and  mn 
ceived  as  his  portion  the  countrv  of  Megaril* 
fiot  as  the  fiite  of  Nisus  depended  totaliy  upoa  : 
a  yellow  lock,  which,  as  long  as  it  Gontinaod'" 
on  his  heady  according  to  the  words  of  an  oik* 
cle,  promised  him  life  and  tuccess  to^.hiajif«<i 
fairs ;  his  daushter  Scylla  stole  away  the  fatal  .' 
hair  from  her  Tather*a  head  as  he  was  asleep^  v 
and  delivered  it  to  Minos  king  of  Creto,  who 
was  at  war  then  with  the  Athenians^  and  had 
actually  besi^ed  Megara.    Scylla. had,  pre-'! 
viousty  to  this  action,  which  was  the  cause  of  * 
the  surrender  of  Megara,  fallen  in  lo^e  with 
Minos,  nooa  seeing  him  from  the  walla  of  the 
town.     Minos   disregarded    the   serviees   of 
Scylla,  and  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea*  The - 
gods  changed  her  into  a  lark,  and  Nisus  as-  • 
sumed  the  nature  of  the  hawk,  at  the  very  mo. 
ment  that  he  gave  himself  death  not  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands.    These  two  birds  have  ' 
continually  been  at  variance  with  each  other, 
and  Scylla,  by  her  apprehensions  at  the  sight 
of  her  lather,  seems  to  suffer  the  punishment 
which  her  perfidy  deserved. 

NIT.  1.  (hnitu,  Saxon.)   The  egg  of  • 
louse,  or  small  animal  (DerAam). 

NIOTINCY.  s,  (ni/en/ia,  Latin.)  1. 
Lustre;  clear  bightness.  S.  (from  nt/or,  Lat.) 
Endeavour ;  spring  to  expand  itself. 

NITH,  a  river  in  Dumfriesshire,  which   « 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.,  and  gives 
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;y   .i).04ii^a  ^ii4«;u  II  ttuKK     A  littlv  above 
iXuivit^k  ic  lo^iM  kikc  Cv>uo«»  mmI  their  oniicd 
%4*va^i*>  :v>iia  ^  tiiM  «(4%i^r^  in  Solway  Frith. 
N  I   I  H 1  \Vr».  >•  ;<>r  mai«^.)  A  coward. 

.\l  I  ^Ih  a.  jui/iciiut,  Laiio.)  Btight ;  shin- 

\i  i  lUC  l.A»  Ht  aoologjf  a  genus  of  the 
sh».^  i4i«kVick>  uriivff  coktNiiera.  Antennas  da* 
va<v,  ii\Q  tfluS  SttliU;  »Krlk  margined;  head 
v>.v».u.iK'a;  ihiAimxa  little  flatiened,  margined. 
V^u>-iiH««  •!»»€««•>  which  are  lhu«  divided 
^iiv  »i?sMMMk  aceortiing  to  the  form  of  the  lip. 

«\«  UipcyUndrtcal;  by  far  the  largest,  and 
fiHiifMTi^iii^  ihirty  three  species. 

It   l«ip  M)iuire }  comprising  ten  species,  and. 
i\Muiing  the  tribe  elophorus  of  rabricias. 

*l1ie«t  insects  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Ea- 
11^  i  «  few  of  them  of  South  America ;  even 
iHuikinon  lo  our  own  coon  try.  Those  of  sec« 
lion  W  are  for  the  most  |>art  amiaiic  insects, 
iWntl  in  stagnant  waters,  or  under  duckweed. 
*rh«  rest  are  traced  on  plants  and  flowers :  one 
ttiily,  N,  biputtulata,  oval,  bhu:k,  with  red* 
tbiicil  shtUst  feeds  on  earcases,  meat,  and 
hicou. 

N  rrRARI  A»in  botany,  a  ^nns  of  the  class 
()odeeandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  five" 
clrfl  I  petaU  fi?e,  arched  at  the  top ;  stamens 
Aftf  en  I  drupe  one-seeded^  Two  species  ;  one 
A  Tmti*  plant,  with  leaves  three- toothed  at  top; 
th«  other  a  spinescent  shrub  of  Siberia,  with 
leave*  very  entire  and  obtuse. 

NITRAS.    SecNiTRAT. 

NiTRAs  Ammoniacx.  Alkali  Tolatile 
nitratum.  Sal  ammoniacus  nkrosas«  Am- 
nonia  nitrata.  Its  virtues  are  irritating,  diore- 
tio,  and  deobetracnt ;  externally  it  is  resolvent 
and  sialagogue. 

NiTitAt  ARCENTi  pusvs.    See  Aroen- 

TUM  NITRATUM. 

NiTRAS  HYDRAROTRi.  Hydraigyrum 
nitfosum.  Of  tilis  substance  there  are  two 
ptvperatinns,  the  crystallized  and  the  acid  nitrat 
of  quicksilver.  Its  caustic  tjuality  points  out 
its  irritating,  emetic,  diuretic,  and  alterative 
virtues.  It  is  used  in  syphilis  and  phagedenic 
ulcers.  The  ungueutum  citiinum  is  prepared 
fVom  it. 

NtTRAs  pota'ssje.    See  Nitrat. 

NiTKAs  pota'ssje  PU8US.  Sal  prunellx. 
Niirum  tabulatum.  This  salt,  besides  the  ni- 
tric acid  and  potash,  contains  a  little  sulphuric 
acid. 

NiTRAS  80DJB.  Alkali  minerale  nitratum, 
Nitrum  oubtcum.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  for  which  it  may  be 
safely  substituted. 

NiTRATS,  or  Nitrates.  In  chemistry, 
salts  formed  by  an  union  of  nitric  acid  with  alka- 
lies, earths,  or  metallic  ozyds :  the  chief  of  which 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Nitrat  of  potash,  or  potass.    Niue.  Saltpetre. 

S.  Nitrat  of  soda. 

3.  Nitrat  of  ammonia. 

4.  Nitrat  of  magnesia. 

5.  Nitrat  of  lime. 

6.  Nitrat  of  baryte. 

tromlan. 
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S.  Nic^t  of  ammonta  and  magMsl^ 
9.  Nitrat  of  alitmtoa. 

10.  Nitrat  of  ythia. 

1 1 .  Nitrat  of  glocina^ 
13.  Nitrat  of  zi^rconfa. 

These  are  all  distingnished  from  other  satti  hf 
the  following  properties : 

1.  Soluble  in  warer,  and  capable  Of  crystallizing 
by  cooling,  a.  Wh»*n  heated  to  fedntss,  alonj 
with  combustible  bodies, a  violent  combasticn  and 
detonation  are  prodeeed.  3.  Solpkunc  acid  dis- 
engages from  them  fumes,  which  have  the  odooi' 
of  nitric  acid.  4.  When  heated  along  with  muria- 
tic acid,  oxymuriatic  acid  is  exhaled.  5  Dectim- 
pobcd  by  heat,  and  yield  at  first  oxygen  ps.  The 
nitrats  at  present  known  are  twelve  in  number. 
Few  of  them  combine  with  an  excess  of  acid  or  of 
base,  so  that  there  are  hardly  any  supernitrats,  or 
subnitrats. 

1.  SUratof  poiash.  Kitre.  Saltpetre.— This  it 
by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  nitrats ;  ancT 
was  known  to  the  world  long  before  any  of  the  rrst. 
It  it  produced  naturally  in  considerable  quantities 
in  many  places,  and  it  is  highly  probable  thst  the* 
ancientt  were  acqoainted  with  it ;  but  scarcely  an^ 
thing  certain  can  be  collected  from  their  writirtgs. 
If  Pliny  menttens  it  at  all,  he  confounds  it  with 
soda,  which  was  knovm  by  the  names  of  hitron  and 
nitrum.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  has  been 
known  in  the  East  from  time  imntemorial.  Roger 
Bacon  mentions  this  sidt  in  the  13th  century  under 
the  name  of  nitre. 

No  phenomenon  has  excited  the  atfentkfi  of 
chemical  philosophers  more  than  the  continual  re- 
production of  nitre  In  certain  places  after  it  had 
been  extracted  from  them.  Prodigtoas  quantitier 
of  this  salt  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  war; 
and  as  natvre  has  not  laid  up  great  magazines  of  it, 
M  she  has  of  some  other  salts,  this  annual  repro- 
duction is  the  only  source  from  which  it  can  be 
procured.  It  became  therefore  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, if  possible,  to  discover  the  means  which 
nature  employed  in  forming  it,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  imitate  her  processes  by  art, or  at  least  to  ac- 
celerate and  facilitate  rhem  at  pleasure.  Numerous 
attempts  accordingly  have  been  made  to  explain 
and  to  imitate  these  processes. 

Lemery  the  younger  advanced,  that  all  the  tHtt 
obtained  exists  previously  in  animals  and  vegela- 
bics ;  and  that  k  is  formed  in  these  substances  by 
the  prooesses  of  vegetation  and  antmalization.  Bvt 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  nitre  exists,  and  is  ac- 
tually formed  in  many  places  where  no  animal  nor 
vegetable  substance  had  been  decomposed;  and 
consequently  this  theory  was  as  untenable  as  the 
former.  So  far  indeed  is  it  from  being  true  that 
iMtre  is  formed  by  these  processes  alone,  that  the 
quantity  of  nitre  in  plants  ha«»  been  foand  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  soil  in  whirh  they  grow. 

At  last,  by  the  numerous  experiments  of  sereral 
French  philosophers,  par'icularly  by  those  of 
Thouvcnel,  it  was  discovered  that  noihinn  else  i» 
necessary  for  the  production  of  nitre  than  a  bisi*  of 
lime,  heat,  and  an  open  but  not  too  tree  comma- 
nication  with  dry  atmospheric  air.  When  thrt« 
circum<:tance8  combine  the  acid  is  fiiat  f'rmed, 
and  afterwards  the  alkali  makes  its  appearance. 
Hov  the  air  fumishcn  mateiials  for  this  produc- 
tion is  easily  explained,  now  that  the  coropcncnt 
parts  of  the  nitric  acid  are  known  to  be  ^*>^^.° 
and  azote:  but  how  lime  contrbute-  to  tncif 
union  it  is  not  so  easy  to  sec.  The  appesran^  oj 
the  potass  is  equally  extraordinary.  If  any  fhii^ 
couW  give  eooatenance  to  the  hypothesis  th« 
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foassiccompOMdofUiiKUiduMt,  iiwunM  be  cry«tiSt  while  itie  retniintng  oemnian  ttl< 

thi*  ungulir  bet.  tlaun  diiii<lvie<l,  beciuK  cquallir  tolubk  in 

ITitre  i*  fiMinil  ibun'UntljF  on  the  tutflce  oTibe  and  in  hot  micr.    Subseqneni  ciiparailon  < 

earth  in  Kcypt.  India,  South  America,  Sptiu,  the  residue  will  icpuaK  more  nine  in  the  nme 

lungdom  of  Nuptn,  and  man^  other  placn.     Nl-  ner. 

irat  of  lime,  bowcver,  it  (bund  atill  more  ibnn.  Thii  nitre,  which  it  called  nitre  of  the  fin 

ilanilyihaa  nitnuofpnta-sh,  or  common  nitre.  Far  kig,  contain »  lome  common  lali ;  from  *li 

Ae  giealerpail  oFnilrc  employed  in  manufacl^rlci  may  tie  purified  by  totulioii  hi  a  iinall  quan 

is  produced  by  a  cnmhinaiion  of  circumslonee*  water,  end  substquent  evaporation :  for  ihe 

which  cenJ  lo  cumpule  and  condense  nitric  acid.  a\s  ihui  Dbt:iined  are  tnucli  less  contaminate' 

Thil  acid  appears  to  be  formed  in  all  ■iluatiani  commort  latt  than  before;  becaute  the  prop 

where  animal  mailcri  are  coirpletely  decomposed  of  water  is  «o  much  larger  with  leipect 

viib  accns  of  air,  and  of  proper  )ub>tanc«  with  small  quintlly  contjinrd  by  the  nitre,  iha 

which  it  can  readily  combine,    Grou.idi  frequent-  Kitle  of  it  will  cryiulliie-    For  nice  purpos< 

ly  trodden  by  cattle,  and  inipicgnaied  with  their  lolaiion  and  ctyitilliMlion  of  nine  are  re 

eicrcfflenti,  oi  the  walls  olinhaliiicd  places  where  four  limes.  The  crystals  of  nitre  are  asually 

patiid  animal  vapouri  abound,  such  ai  slsaghl':i-  Itatm  of  six-sided  flattened  piismi,  with  t 

btuucs,  drsini,  or  the  like,  atfurd  nitre  by  long  ex-  lUnmitt.    Its  taile  li  penetrating  ;  but  thi 

posDR  to  the  air.    Arliflcial  nitre  beds  are  made  produced,  by  placing  the  salt  to  dissolve 

by  an  atientikin  to  the  ciri/uDuiances  in  whiehthii  mouth,  is  sucb  ai  lo  picdominate  over  th 

lali  is  produced  by  nature.     Dry  ditches  are  dug,  taste  at  firil.     Seven  par.s  of  water  dissolve 

and  coTered  with  sheds,  opeu  at  the  sides,  to  keep  nitre,  it  the  temperature  of  liily  degrees 

offtlierain  :  these  are  filled  viith  animal  suhsiancti,  boiling  water  dissutves  its  own  weight.    Oni 

fsdt  as  dung,  or  other  eictementi,  wilb  Ihe  re-  drcd  parti  of  alcohol,  at  a  heal  of  one  hi 

Buins  of  vegetables,   and  old   mortal,  or  othef  and  leventy^sin  degrees,  dissolve  only  t.9. 

Lae  calcarcoui  earth ;  ihii  substance  being  fnund  The  specfflc  gravity  of  nitre,  as  ascertalr 

»  be  the  best  and  moil  convenient  rccrpncle  lor  Dt.  Wation,  is   1-9.     Its  taste  is  ^arp,  bit 

the  acid  to  combine  with.     Occasional  watering,  and  cooling.      It  is  very  brittle.      It  ii  5olu 

aadinming  up  fro^i  time  to  time,  are  necessary,  leven  timestts  weichi  ofwaler.at  the  lempe 

Id  acalmie  Ihe  proctss,  and  increase  the  surtaces  of  61)*,  and  in  rather  lew  tban  iu  own  w« 

much  mois-  boiling  water.    When  eipoted  to  a  strong  I 

M  of  niirat  melts,  and  congeals  by  cooling  into  aa  o 

utomica,  inc  process  appears  logo  un  more  quick-  mass,   which   has   been  called  mineral   c 

lyi  bal  a  ceTtain  quantity  stops  it  allogelher,  and  Whenever  it  melts,  it  begins  to  disengage  on 

after  tbit  ceswiion  the  materials  will  go  on  lo  fur-  and,  by  keeping  it  in  a  ted  heat,  about  lh< 

Diiti  more,  if  what  is  toimcil  be  eiiracled  by  liii-  of  its   weight  of   that  gas  may   he    obli 

f  iaiioo.   Aflet'a  succession  of  many  ifi'^Tiths,  mote  towards  the  «nd  of  the  proceii  aiotic  gas 

•r  ICH.  according  to  the  management  uf  Itie  opera-  engaged.    If  the  heat  be  continued  long  er 

tioo,  in  which  the  aciioh  of  a  regular  current  of  the  salt  is  trompleiely  decomposed,  and  pur 

fresh  air  is   Of  the  greatest  importance,  nine  i*  a-b  remaiot  behind.     It  deionatet  mere  t1< 

fcand  in  the  mass.     If  the  beds  conlaincd  much  with  combustible  bodies  than  any  of  ihe 

ii|eiable  matier,  a  considcisble  porlion  of  the  ni-  oiirates.    When.n.ixed  with  one- ibird  pan 

Oaas  salt  will  be  common  saltpetre ;  but,  if  other-  Wei^t  of  charcoal,  and  thrown  into  a  r 

I      Oiie,  ihekcid  will,  for  i  be  most  part, be  combined  crucible,  or  when  charcoal  it  throwni'nto  n 

Iriih  the  calcareous  earth.  nitre,  deionation  takes  place,  and  one  of  ih 

To  extnct  the  saltpetre  from  themaasof  eanhy  brilliant  cnirbunionittiat  can  ke  exhibited, 

eaiicr,  a  number  of  latgr  casks  are  pr>  pared,  wilh  reiiduum   it  carbonate  of  potash      A  iiill 

I  otk  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  a  quantity  of  vroleot  de:onaiion  lakei  place,  if  phospht 

fnw  witbin,  tu  prevent  Its  bring  stopped  up.   Into,  used  instead  ol  charcoal.       Nitre  oiydizes 

Ilicw  the  matter  is  put,  together  with  wixd-ashet,  metals  at  a  red  heal.     The  compoiiiioD  of 

either  strewed  at  mp,  or  added  during  Ihe  tilling,  according  tu  Kirwan,  is 

Bailic(  water  is  then  poured  on,  and  suffered  lo  Acid         -        —         -         .         .1       44 

itaod  hrsomc  lime;  alter  which  it  ii  drawn  off,  Puiatli          •         -           .          .          31 

i^nther  waleradded  in  thesamc  manneF,as  long  Water        .         .         _        g          4, 

u  any  sahne  mailer  can  be  thus  ettracied.    The  —— 

ircak  brine  li  htaied,  and  passed  through  other  100' 

la>ii,  until  II  becomes  of  conudciable  strength.     It  

B  iheo  carried  to  the  boiler,  and  cnntaini  nitre  ■  Nitre  furairiiei  all  the  nitric  add  in  all  its 

liid  other  salts;  the  Chiel  of  which   ii  common  e^^ ployed  either  by  chemiiti  or  artists;  ii 

culinary  salt,  and  bomeiimei  muriate  of  magnejiia.  lained  by  decun  poiing  it  by  means  of  tl 

.1  is  tbe  property  of  nitre  |i>  be  much  mote  solu-  phuric  acid.     'Ahm  burn!  with  tartar,  it  v 

bte  in  hot  than  cnld  water;  but  comnjon  tall  Is  puie  carbonate  of  poiath.     In   'he  assayi 

»!ry  nearly  as  soluble  m  cold  as   in    hoi  water,  various  ores  it  is  indi-ptnsable.  and  is  eqi'al 

Whenever,  therefore,  Ihe  etapciraiion  is  caiiied  by  ceuarv  in  the   analysis  of  many  vegelabi 

boiling  in  a  ceriain  point,  much  ul  the  Common  anir  al  subulancn.  But  one  of  the  m'o>t  imp 

Silt  will  fall  tu  the  bottom,  for  want  of  water  to  compound!,  formed  by  means  of  nitre,  >i 

h,^  it  in  ic.luti'm,  though  the  niire  will  leniain  powder,  whicb  has  completely  changed  ll 

su'pFnded  by  virtue  of  the  heat.    The  common  demartof  war.  Theditcovererof  this  comf 

sail  thus  aeparaied  it  lakenoui  wilh  a  petfomted  and  ihe  periOD  who  &rsl  thought  of  apph 

ladle,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  Quid  is  cooled,  to  tbe  purposes  of  war,  ure  unknowD.      ll 

fmm  pme  to  time,  that  ii>  conctntraium  may  be  tain,  howevtr.  thai  it  waa  uiedin  the  four 

known  by  tbe  nitre  which  crvsiallixo  in  i|.  When  cei>tury.  Frtim  ecrlatn  archi'  «,  quoted  by 

the  fluid  is  sufficiently  evapoiatid'  il  is  taken  out  leb,  !i  appear*,  that  cnnnons  were  emptu 

tod  cooled,  cad  great  part  of  the  nitn  aepaiates  in  Germany  befan  ihc  year  1372.     No  tract 
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fM  bt  feood  fa  muj  Eor^ptaa  aatlK>r,  |»rei^af 
l»iJi«  flitnccnh  ftniurf,  bat  it  •eem  to  hart 
bMi|  kootm  CO  the  ChioMe  long  before  that 
period*  There  10  reanm  to  beliere,  that  eanooaa 
were  eted  m  the  bsittie  of  Cre$§ft  which  was 
l^oxht  m  l^4d.  Thejr  teem  even  to  ha?e  beta 
m^d  f  h  ee  f  cam  €»r\i€r  at  the  aiege  of  Aigetirat ; 
Ipoi  bef#>fe  thi%  tine,  th^  mufthaTe  been  koown 
im  tit>mtu.j9  M  there  U  a  fMeee  of  urdnaace  at 
JWt^terr^  00  which  i§  tntcribcd  the  year  1303. 
Iu/f«r  Batfoo,  who  died  io  1^^2,  knew  the  prcK 
BtmtM  of  fvio  powder  ^  btit  it  dor*  oot  follow  that 
Lr  w^  ai:r  .»a*ftied  with  iu  application  to  ftre- 
4faM,  ^«r  (^i*iirow0efi.  When  three  port*  of 
m*ftf  t^tt  parft  of  pocaah,  and  one  part  of  ful- 
piftff  ill  ^/rrriotMly  well  dried,  are  mised  to- 
#tt/#f  in  a  w  >rm  mortar,  the  retukin^  compound 
El  bAz/^rn  lr)r  the  iiaine  of  fulmiaatiog  powder. 
1/  »  it*tU  i4  fhi«  powder  be  pst  into  ao  iron 
wu^M^,  and  pla/ed  u'  cm  burning  coaU,  w  held 
al^/^e  itMT  llameof  ar^i>idle,  it  gradually  bUekent, 
m^  M  \aH  fnelu.  At  that  loftaat  it  etplodet 
miih  a  very  vioieut  report,  and  a  strong  impret- 
4*t^9  %•  n*MAm  apoo  the  ooctom  of  the  fpooa,  at  if 
Hh*4  been  pt9mtd  down  ve^^  violently. 

7^«fee  p«fte  oi  niire,  one  of  tulphdr,  and  one 
4if  it^  Miwdnft.  well  mixed  eonstitude  what  i« 
eelled  the  powder  of  (uuun.  If  a  bit  of  base 
^jt^yyf  be  ^/Ided  up  and  covered  with  this  pow- 
der m  a  walnai  •hell,  and  the  powder  be  set  00 
iee  W4h  a  li^^lNeJ  pa^nrr,  it  will  detonate  rapidly, 
#fiMl  f«se  i\^  met  ill  into  a  flotmle  of  sulphuret, 
WieMnr  \tufu\n%  the  shell. 

If  t^fut  of  pMash  l>e  heated  in  a  retort,  with 
Mf  U4  weight  of  solid  iihosphoric  or  boracic 
*4d,  as  sotw  as  this  acid  begins  to  enter  into 
fm^m  U  fJtinMtts*  wi'h  the  potash,  and  the  nitric 
#4^4  is  eiip«IIH,  accoffi  panted  with  a  imatt  por- 
i^m  tft  osri(en  gas  aitd  nitric  oxyd. 

tiUif  »(umih9,  a'.d  barytas,  deeompose  this 
Mil  In  •  hii^  temperature  by  uniting  with  its 
Use.  as  was  ttU*€f¥td  when  speaking  of  aqua 
fftfth,  Ibe  alumlrts  will  effect  this  even  after 
U  Ims  lieen  nmi9  into  |xHtery. 

'I  hn  M»e«  of  nitre  are  earions.  Beade  those 
tlif9t4if  iN/l<4!sted,  U  enters  into  the  conipositioa 
Hf  nottt*,  and  Is  eitetMively  employed  in  metal- 
lurgy ,  li  serves  to  promote  the  combostioa  oi 
##tliJ«i«r  iti  r^bricMtini  its  acid ;  it  is  used  in  the 
§n  *tt  dfihg  i  U  U  added  to  common  salt  for  pre- 
fsrvl^g  Niost,  to  which  it  ^ivea  a  red  hue ;  it  is  an 
t^rsJIsnt  In  s#wie  rrigotincmixtnreajand  it  la 
itfttff^iU§it  if»  nutdUtn$t  as  coofing,  famfogc,  and 
dhifmiH,  ^nd  some  luve  recommended  u  mixed 
wHli  vitiegar  ••  •  v«ry  powerful  remedy  for  the 

§am  s^ut  vy ' 
i   W'^e/#ede,  formerly  called  cubic  or  qiM- 

d^figiJar  nitre,  approaches  in  its  properties  the 

^IftnTe  i^f  pois.hi  but  differs  from  it  in  being 

S4^^i.«whai  more  MilubU  in  cold  water,  thou^ 

tm  Iff  h/il,  whirh  i.'ikts  up  little  more  than  lU 

4rwri  wsight  i  In  being  Iriclloedto  attract  moisture 

ffhm   ths    simo.plipra  |  and  in  crystalliaing  in 

fh/rmlM,  or  rltmnlfoldiil  pri«ns     Itmaybepre- 

!,nf0d  l»y  ssiiirnrlng  soda  with  the «ltnc  acid,  by 
ff0,  litliMltMg  nitric  itilutioni  of  xhe  mttilt,  or  of 
III.  liirllfs.  Ai.s^  hsrytits.by  soda :  by  lixiviating 
pttd  ifysfMlllalMjl  »»••  resWuum  of  common  salt 
distilled  Willi  ifires.fuarths  its  weight  of  mine 
lid  I  mt  by  Mluiaiing  ili«  nwthcr  waters  of  mire 
vi#ad  of  |iotash. 
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writers,  aboeoJe 
particttLaHy  thokc  thxi  kxw 
to  animal  Mu^i^  or 
set  free.  Hence  it 
was  observed  when  treatrai^  of 
ash.  It  may  alio  be  pfrpi.*ed  arr^oafiy  b^  (Mur* 
ing  dilute  Dttnc  aod  oa  cMxhijmaat  ol^  h.^  e.  li 
the  solution  be  boiled  don  to  a  syrspy  coo- 
sisteoce,  and  exposed  in  a  cool  place,  m  crjv  il- 
fises  in  loogprisjis,  rescmbln^bniiiiiiei  of  ocedlcf 
diverging  from  a  ceotre.  These  v^  tolobie, 
according  to  Henry,  in  an  emsal  wc^^  of  boHm^ 
water,  and  twice  their  weigfat  of  cold  i  iooq  «i«- 
liquesce  on  exposure  to  the  air  i  and  art  dixon- 
posed  at  a  red  heat  Foorcroy  says,  that  cold 
water  dissolves  fo«tr  times  its  weight,  and  that  io 
own  water  of  crystaliizatiOB  b  suffiirirar  to  di*- 
solve  it  at  a  botbng  beat.  It  is  fikewwe' aolu- 
ble  in  leas  than  its  weight  of  aleohnl  B^  rva- 
ponOitog  the  aqueous  soluticm  to  dryses,  coo* 
tinain^  the  heat  till  the  tutrate  fito,  ktcpia; 
it  in  this  state  ive  or  ten  minntes,  and  tbs 
pouring  it  into  an  iron  pot  previoiislf  hratcd,  we 
obtain  Baldwin's  phosphorus  This,  whick  is 
perhaps^  more  properly  oitritc  of  lime,  being 
broken  to  pieces,  and  kept  in  a  |diial  cWm^It 
stopped,  will  emit  a  beaut  tlul  white  l^ht  id 
the  dark,  after  having  1>een  expoeed  some  tmc  » 
the  mys  of  the  son.  At  preicnt  nonse  Is  aadcof 
this  salt,  exeept  for  drying  som^  of  the  p»>»  ^7 
attracting  their  moisture ;  hot  it  m^  be  em- 
ployed  instead  of  the  nitrtt  of  potash  for  nana- 
lactnrii^  aqua  fonii. 

5.  The  mUrmt  ^  emsieise  possesscf  the  property 
of  exploding,  and  being  toully  decompo>ed>  at 
the  temperature  of  (S00«  ;  whence  it  acquired  tbe 
name  of  nitnim  ffammaiia.  The  readiest  mode  or 
preparing,  is  by  adding  carbonat  of  ammoma  to 
dilute  mtrtc  acid  till  satoration  takes  pUcfc  ** 
this  solution  be  evaporated  in  a  heat  betweeo 
70«  and  10<?»,  and  the  evaporation  no^c*'^  !°2 
far,  it  crystalliaes  in  hekaedral  prisms  teiimitttiDg: 
in  very  acute  pyramids ;  if  the  heat  rise  to  2i2  f 
it  win  afibrd,  on  cooling,  long  fibrous  siUy  cr]^ 
tals:  if  the  evaporation  be  earned  so  far  »^^ 
salt  to  concrete  immediately  on  a  gUs|  <^..°^ 
cooling,  it  will  form  a  compact  mass.  Accordior 
to  Mr.  Davy,  these  differ  but  little  from  ^<^* 
other,  except  in  the  water  they  contain,  tntir 
component  parts  being  as  follows : 


&  rs-  ISl  — *  1:11}  -  Ik 
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in  tb(w  m  completdf  deliqnwemt,  bat  tlt«T 
diSrra  little  lo  lolubiliij.  Alcohof  U  116°  di»- 
Nlrrt  otarij  911.9  of  ici  own  wagbt. 

The  rtiitJ  uw  of  ihii  uli  U  for  jffordicg  ailMM 
Oird;  OD  beiog  dccoaipoieil  t)f  heat.      Sec  Nir 

io  four-i  ded  rtmiDboidarpriiint,  wii^  obliqae  or 
miQCitm  tuntinits,  and  MUBClimn  in  bi»i(ll*>  of 
imiU  i.(«(]!ei.  Ill  lanlc  it  biltcr,  uid  Terj  nmiUr 
luituiufDitraleof  lime,  hue  leu  pnngeat.  k  ii 
[luible,  -tai  decumpo table  bj  faeu,  giving  ode 
fni  .1  li.ile  oxygra  gan  then  iiittoua  oiyd,  and 
Ei'ily  niliic  1  id.  It  deliqucKo  iloirly.  li  19  M>- 
Iu3l(  ID  an  ei(ual  weigfit  nf  cnld  water,  and  in  but 
)iirlf  oiore  but.  u>  that  k  li  tearcely  crjitallix- 
ibk  but  b;  >poiiiui.-oui  trainratiou. 

Tbc  ma  precediog  t|>eciea  are  eapible  of  com- 
\iat^g  m:o  a  triple  s^i,  and  atninoniaco-mag- 
prtitD  nitrate,  either  by  tinUing  the  two  in  iola« 
lioi],  or  by  a  (urlial  decomposition  of  titber  by 
n»^>i  ['f  [he  bae  uf  tli>.-  oiber  Tbi>  i*  iliebtly 
iuiuntiiabie  when  tuddeniy  heattd :  and  by  a 
i^cr  heal  ii  decocn|iiued,  giving  out-  oxygen, 
luu.  nio'e  waier  ihio  ii  coniaincd,  nitinui 
tijil.  and  niin'c  acid  Tbe  rcfidUDni  ii  pure  mu- 
wii  liudiipu^ed  to  aiiraet  muitture  from  in* 
lir.  bit  it  mud)  \en  dctifuencent  than  eilher  of 
tm  ulu  itMt  conpMe  it ;  and  reqtiirci  tlevea 
prntoTviierat  h"*  todiMolve  it.  Hoi  ling  water 
nkttop  more.  »  (hut  it  will  «r]>itaUiae  by  cool' 
iif  li  cuuniig  of  78  parti  uf  nitrat  of  magneiia 
a>4»  of  nitrate  of  ammooia. 

Framheacbviiy  of  tbe  nitric  add  u  a  solvent 
vfonluii  analys^ioa.  *lbe  nitrat  of  gluciii*  u 
btncrtauwn  tb^n  an^  other  of  1  he  Mil*  of  ibit 
■I'nnh.*  Ita  form  it  tither  pulveiulsot,  or  a 
te>ci«»  or  ductile  tnaw.  it*  UUic  it  at  lirat  lac- 
^iw,  and  afterward  aitringat.  It  grow*  lOft 
^C'pnurelobcatitaoumeria.  ita  acid  ttdecom' 
T'fi  u>ia  otygen  and  iaMt,  and  iu  baie  alone  i> 
Ui  tKhiBd.   It  i*  vei^i  luluble  aod  >trj  deliquea- 

1.  Xrttfi,  n  ttlier  tvprrmitral,  rf  mlaaiit,  err. 
,  mUitM,  though  with  diffieiilLy.  in  thin,  wft,  pli- 
ib«^ei..  It  it  of  ^  autl^reandadd  ta>ie,iuid 
inUui  blue  vegeiaiije  coloort.  It  nay  be  Cormrd 
bj  ditwliji] j  it,  diluted  nitric  add,  with  the  ai- 
WuLfeof  tJi^i^jfejbjirecjpiialed  aluttuue,  well 
■uW  bitf^^oi  dii^.  UitdcUqiK 
luMtiiiatefy  kinaltponkii]  of  wa 

'■S-lraJ  Iff  ianie,  it.  oiuaI(y  prepared  by  dit- 
Khiiig Djti»e  carVma.t  of  baryie  in  nitric  acid, 
^  Df  dccDDipoiiag  lulphurel  ut  b^ryie  by'oieaii* 
nmliii:  icid,  and  eaafjnralmg  the  hlieredtolulioit 
Ml'^  Hit  at  cryiallizes.  It)  taste  i<  hot,  acrid,  and 
*>■"!;  toluble  in  I'i  paruotwater  at  a  tempe- 
Wttrt  of  60°,  and  in  abuuf  three  lu  four  parU  of 
™ag  wiier.  At  the  lolutioa  coob,  th«  aall  may 
»  obiuQed  in  cryitalt. 

9-  Nil'«(  eJammniBaad  magitaiii,  ii  prepared  by 
"™n(  togeite,  tbe  aolulioni  olT  niirat  of  *ia- 
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1*.  MMt  (f  ibcn*.  11  prepared  b^  M 
nitric  add  with  gincina.  Wbco  the  to 
traporated  by  meant  of  a  low  heat,  the 
duallv  Htume*  the  form  of  a  powder,  bu 
be  obtained  in  tbe  itaie  uf  cryuali.  hi 
:  and  attrinecnt :  it  it  eiccedlnrly  t( 


ill,  capitUtT.  tiiky  needlei.    Its  latie  i 

t.  It  u  ttnlj  decor  poMd  by  fire,  vet] 

r,  and  de)iqoeteent.      it  majp  be  | 


"Kbu  md  nitrat  ef  marnetia,  or  by  decompoaine 
whod  thae  lalt.  in  part  by  the  bate  oF  thi 
™«.  *(Timihetwo.alii»r«ouirdtogetheribe 
^?"'  i^poutid  gradually jprecipitaiei  in  ary- 
«';  ■tilth  ate  in  tbelQrmel£neptiinu,  havo  a 
"Wumiiooiacal  tatle,  and  are  lOluble  at  60"  ia 
"Wit  11  ptrtt  of  water.  When  eipottd  to  tbe 
">  u*y  graihulJy  hitim  motMure,  but  mncb 
^  sewly  (bu.fitbci  of  tbcv  compo^ciu 


It  it  loarcely  to  be  obtained  in  oryatalt  -, 
be  evaporued  bv  toe  iirong  a  beat, 
becomca  toA  like  boney,  and  on  cooling  c 
into  a  tloTiJ  naia.  Kipoaed  10  the  air 
quertfi- '     :<•>  tbe  article  Niraic   *ci: 

NITRE,  (tiifrum,  xtm).  Nitrat 
itnpuraa.  Salt-petie.  Aperfeci  nentralial 
by  the  union  of  tbe  nitniut  acid  withtbcl 
i;etBl>le  alkali.  Ita  taite  i«  couliog,  audit 
altrrthacolourofthniyrupofTioleta.  Nit 
in  large  qiuntltie»rn  the  earth,  and  it  Mn 
formed  in  inhabited  planesi  it  it  fiinnd  i 
quaatitie*  upon  walla  which  art  ahellered  I 
ralo.  It  ia  of  great  uie  in  the  arti ;  h  it  t 
cipal  ingredient  in  ganpowdar ;  and  bun 
difirtent  proponion  t  of  tartar,  foriqa  tba  (ul 
called  fluaai.  It  it  of  coniidrrable  impon 
mrdieine,  at  a  febrifuge,  diuretic,  and  a 
gittic  remedy. 

Real  nitre  it  oocaiionally  found  near  pri 
other  placet  where  a  putrebctian  of  anin 
ter  baa  taken  place:  wfaoice  there  it  gmi 
to  believe  that  potash  or  vegetable  alkali  ii 
in  putrelaotioD,  at  well  at  loda:  and  on 
count  putrid  aahnal  lubuaiKct  are  tometj 
poaed  tolbefariMtiouoftalt-petre;  fort 
pOK  putrid  Uood  it  g«»anlly  prefern 
MtraiT  or  potaib. 

NITRIA,  a  fsmoui  deaeit  of  Ev 
inilei  in  length,  no  the  coatt  of  the  li 
ranUQ  Set.  It  tvid  formerly  a  gieat 
ot  luottaiteriea,  which  are  now  redi 
fourL  and  it  takn  itt  name  from  a  si 
obi  of  which  it  procured  the  natiuin 

NITRIC  ACID.  Arj  acid  procui 
combination  of  the  two  conitituent  elelneD 
atmMplieric  air,  Diygen  and  nitrogen  in  a 
proportion  to  eacb  other.  Tii  tbit  maDiw 
b«  obtained  in  lufficient  quantity  to  aflbi 
bctory  e^deoce  afiti  chemical  nature,  bu 
purpoiei  of  the  labotatory,  and  manufacti 
•Iwnyi  procured  in  a  different,  and  moi 
nianper  faaa  ailie,  or  nitrat  of  potatb, 
called  in  the  new  nomenclature,  by  tbe 
of  tome  ti)bttance  that  bat  a  ttionger  affii 
potath  than  the  nitric  acid  hat,  attiiiet 
tillation. 

According  to  Dr.  Davj't  palculationt  t 
Con*iiti  of  70.5  of  oagen  and  89.5  of  1 
■Itrpgapi  and  if  tbefe  gaaea  be  mixed  in  I 
poiiioo  in  •  gbui  tube,  about  a  line  in  d 
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r,  radsaeriei  of  electric  ibochi  be  .i«loTt,MUi  ItiboaU 

«b  then  (^  (ome  baun,  ibey  will  be  k*^  Id  i                                             K  otlwc- 

:idi   or,  if  •  Bolulioo  of  potaab  be  trl:tf  it  will 

1   tliBoi,   DJtrat  of   potub   will  be  Whrnnc                                             uiUquid 

he   cODStitiitiuD  of  thia  may  be  fur-  u  IraDtpal                                                    i  boltht 

■lulytically,   by  driiiiig  it  through  affinity  bet                                                    luent, 

rceUin   tubs,  »  thus  it  will  be  dt-  tbM  the  ai                                                    IriimSt 

ito  (mygen  and  nitrageii  gave*.     Bat  pert  of  ill                                                     mdlhii, 

iral  purpotM,  Ibe  nilric  acid,  ■>  ae  by  roDveiti   _                                                • '"  ""^ 

<erv»d,  ia  belt  obtaineil  fion  oilretof  it  afiumea  yello*  coioor   jltstailPiiexrwilinj- 

I  which  it  u  cipelted  by  aulphuric  ly  acid  and  peculiar.  It  »  very  cutrotiiE,  ii,d 
tiDgei  the  skin  of  ■  yellow  colour,  which  Hon  dm 

I  of  purt  oitiat  of  potaih,  coariely  diaappear  till  the  epideruiii  comei  off.     U  ii  coa- 

re  to  be  put  into  a  glaaa  retan,  aod  atwtly  pmittiog  white  (umea  which  have  an  auid 

if  concentrated  lulpburlc  acid  cauti-  diiagreeable  oduur. 

taking  carw  lu  aTuiit  the  fumei  that  It  haa  a  itrong  affinity  for  water,  and  liii  nfta 

ia  beat  done  by  atan-IiDg  io  ■  current  yet  been  Dblaiued  cici^l  mixed  with  that  lk)nij. 

'ey  thPm  up  the  chimupy.    Juio  to  the  Wbni  concentrated  itaHraclamoiilurefremiliHt- 

ilated  receiver  of  lariie  capacity,  with  moapherp,  b-il  not  ao  powerfully  at  aulphuric  ifiJ. 

lU-rpoaed,  aoil  lute  tliejuiicturtfi  with  [t  alau  produtei   heat   wheo  oii'ed  with  wiur, 

pipr-clay,  aiftedMBd,  and  cut  tow.  owingeTidenlly  totheconcoulralioBof  the  mur. 

ire  III  with  fat  lute  a  paai  lulie  ter-  The  apeciQc  gratlty  of  tlie  (tronint  mine  wid 

■Boihcr  UrEe  recMver.  in  which  ia  m  that  can  be  pmcured  i<  l.S83i  but  it  tHe  I'm- 
perature  of  60°,  Mr.  Kiraau  Could  not  pr«u«  H 
atroniier  thau  1.5^43. 

elver  cominuKicate  with  a  pneumatic  A>  thii  liquid  aiid  i«  a  compoimd  oftwo  iti(RJ>- 

ply  heal  to  the  receiTar  hy  means  of  eali,nomely,pureiiiiricacidand«ater,ilb(eviiMi 

Thellrit  product  that  paiie*  into  the  anobjert  of  the  jtMieit  coiiiequriR-e  lQa«eiUiii 

enenlly  red  iDd  fumingj  but  Ibe  ip-  theproportiim  ofeath  of  the«  part*.  ThiipnAlm 

ndually  diminiib.  III!  the  acid  come*  has  lately  occupied  the  stleuiion  of  Mr.  Kii"ao, 

JeTcuoulourleWiiftheniaterialaUMd  who  hai  aiideBvoutcd  to  lulve  it  in  lb*  Mhwio; 

After  thia  it  aicaui  becomoa  more  and  manner: 

i  fuuiiiif,  till  the  end  of  ih«  nperatioo ;  He  dried  a  quantity  of  ciyaUUiied  rartonil  (T 

le  mingled  logctberwill  be  of  a  yellow  loda  in   a  red  heat,  ami  diraolved  it  id  ••»r,  10 

,lour.  luch  a  proportion  that  361  graina  of  the  wluuoa 

go  way,  and  Ibr  the  purpoiei  of  the  contained  iO.OS  of  alkali.   He  aalurated  3S1(HW 

lely  thick  ealt  iron  or  eatiheii  retorta  of  thii  aoluiioo  with  147  grama  of  mtrie  bc»1,IH 

imployad,  to  whwh  ao  earthen  bead  is  apecific  Rravity  uf  which  wai  l.STSli  and  nhirb 

d  couecMd  with  a  range  of  proper  he  aaoettained  to  eooialn  *5.7  per  cenl.  of  »M, 

The  atrength  of  the  acid  too  i*  varied,  of  Ihe  apecifio  paviiy  1.55*3.  chottn  bv  Inn  "  • 

more  or  leia  water  in  the  receivers,  ataodard.     The  carbooic  acid  drivEO  off anonaM 

cid  Ihua  made  generally  canUini  lul-  to  14  grain*.    On  aiUiug  939  grains  of  waUMhe 

and  alio  muriatic  from  tbe  impurity  ipeciBc  gravity  of  the  •nlution,  at  the  1011^™- 

employed.     if  ibe  former,  a  aolntion  tore  of  Bl.b',  wai   1.0401.      By  aompariDj  1)« 

'barytea  will  occaaiun  a  white  preci-  witb  a  lolation  of  tiitratuT  loda,  of  Ibe  out  dri- 

lie  latter,  nitrat  of  silver  will  render  it  liiy.hefonndlbattbeialtcbntaiHedin  itiDManld 

e  sulphnric  acid  may  be  separated  by  1  .,.,»»._ ,^,  ,1 

iilillatioo  froiu  very  p«r«  nare.  equal  ^  J^^  "f  'he  whole.     Tbero  was  an  ei««  rf 

aneiEhihoflhatoTiginallyeBiployedi  „jj  ^f  ,bout  two  grain*.     The  weiibt  rf  * 
>itaiiHg  wilh  nitnit  of  barytei,  decant.     ^,,^1^  ,^  ,439  p^mj .  the  qaantity  of  ««  no- 

ir  liquid,  and  dlalilling   iU     Tbe  mu-  14311 

say  bo  aeparated  by  proceeding  in  tbe  atqently    wai   -  ■  '  ■     ~   85.143  graini.      Tk 

ith  oltrat  of  silver,  or  with  litharge,  ,   „  '.         ,„-.       ,.      <in«    n* 

...    '^    .   .        ...  h„i  ••  odIv  S5. us  grains  entered  loio  llecoitt- 

,D  of  the  aall,  the  remaining  11.603  11 


;  and  if  it  be  (topped  when  half  ia  cnnib  -  .  .      ,  _  ,1  .t.  ,;„„  u-a. 

mi  cryaUl.  of  i^ate  of  lead  will  be  ha"  .b«"  l»>«  "«;  m""*!  •""■  "J' ■"'"'"  j 

cooling  the  remainder,  if  litharge  be  »"«  ''  6*;'  '•^."'P''"/''  *^t  "'X..,  fnU^ 

. Stenarber  inform,  u.i  who alaoadda,  *■'".  1"'  '"'"i^L  *"^      r   ,^,^n  n>S 

ael.  .houW   be  made  to  lit  tight  b;  "8  38      ""«  hundred  part,  of  .U..«l.rfn^tnc«i«^, 

I  any  lute  ia  liable  to  conlaminat.  the  tl*«f"«-.  »™  compoaed  of  73.68  parU  of  P"" 

any  lute  la  iiaoie  10  coniamiiiaio  tne  ^.^^.^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

fid  alill  holda  in  *>ln«on  more  or  leai         Dr.  Davy  consider*  a.  pure  acW  ti"  P"?*' 

1,  it  i*  not    infact    nitric  acid   but  a  nenllyeiaalic  vapour  or  gaia  fiwtned  by  aataiaiiaj 

root:  it  ia  therefore  iiereiiarv  to  put  nittou*gaa*»itho.ygenga»«.  Tbiagaaii'f^"!*'- 

tort,  10  which  a  receiver  ia  added,  ihe  yellow  coioor,  and  a  apeciBc  ?""'?/**''" 

not  being  luted.  l™t  merely  joined  by  that  of  air.     It  ia   not  pure  acid,  coataia"^"^ 

to  apply  a  very  gentle  beat  for  .e«.  doob.edl,  a  porting,  of  njt^,  '^■.  J.'ly  ^ 

banging  the  receiver  aa  soon  aa  it  i.  lag  table  exhibita  the  proportiuw  «f  thia K«i^ 

cdvap^ni.    The  nitro«,ga»»  will  thna  laiwed  in  nitric  aeiJ  of  di»re«t*B«t.ei,ie«« 

and  the  nitric  acid  will  itnaiD  in  Uia  n*  t9  tba  ci 
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too  parti 

ffilric  MU, 

True  Aoid. 

Wiler. 

rf.p.gr- 

1^-10 

9iJ5 

BAS 

1.4475 

BOjy 

IS.fil 

1  4'.'85 

11  i6 

3S35 

1J906 

B'i.sa 

37  04 

1^551 

S6  8B 

43  12 

i-3iati 

3^03 

47.97 

i-a^a 

49-U4 

iO.!t6 

i.as3i 

46.03 

5.'l.97 

l/^9U 

45.21 

i4.73 

Whenni 


Hittic  «cU  acnlnaa  whb  alkallM,  Mri 
tkeoaydri  of  ib  ttl*,  Bad  fbron  coaqi*aDdi 
•n  oiLUed  niliMa. 

Tbe  ordrr  of  iu  tflkiilici  i>  ■■  fbllowi : 
Barflei,  Magnesia, 

Potaw,  Ani  mania, 

Soda,  Gliictna, 

Stroiitian,  Alumina, 

Liuie,  Zirconia. 

Nitric  acid  i>  one  of  the  noil  toiportaal 
nienriufanalyiK  wtiiclitb(:cheini>t  |>Mi«i 
i>  it  of  iDferior  curiscqiiCDce  vhen  coiiiidei 
pil'ticalur  commercial  TiirW,aBitlarini  ui 
most  rneniial  In  rmli«Dli  of  guopoivdcr. 
tore  and  compoiiiion  ocrordingiy  Iuiti  1 
cupM  tha  atiention  of  philusophcn:  ai 
ofhfat    tbe\r  eiiwrinifiit*  it  Bpjwao,  that  oitric 
p<iratei     cnmposnl  uf  azote  aivd  o<jr);en  ;  cooaeijue 
lude  to     trouigisi  if  alto  coniposeiiudbe  same  inar 
iecom-     AdcI  as  nitrous  giuabHirbjuiygei],  even  fi< 
mon  air,  and  furniB  with  it  nitric  acid,  it  i> 
that  uittic  aciil  containa  more  oiy):i:a  than 
fan.    But  it  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  «i 
the  eZBCl  proporttoni  of  tbe  coetiH-nenl  pail 
arid.  LavoiiifrCODcluiled,fromht»eiperi[i 
ths  dtC'DipoiItion  of  Ditie  hy  rharcual,  thi 
acid  Is  cuinpmed  of  aDeparlufizuieand  ftii 
of  oxyj^eD.     But  DaTy  hai  ebewn  that  tbU 
;  liut  at  a  mudriate     potiiion  ia  more  complicaled  than  had  bri 
triDpef3larpil''i>nvrr1i'lhrm -liiiviylntoacI.U, while     po-ed  i  and  thai   LacuiMLi'i  eip  linientt 

abi^b  trmperstiin; ;  and  i-ven  al  ihecoromoii  l<m-  them.     CavrndiaTi,  on  the  olher  band,  col 

If  peifectly  dry  fioin  hii  expirinicuta,  that  rhic  acid  which  t 

producer  an  wi,  by  romtiiiiing   toRctber   tz  >le  and 

cianirun  iiai  tnr  •''miirrniuie  or  mi-  nimoiphere;  by  mean*  of  eleclrictty,  ia  composed  of  o 

bar  iihffl  \A  trA  alonn  niih  it  ihrou)i)'  a  red-but  of  stole  and  S.S-t'i  of  oxygen.     With  thi 

pitftlam  tube  il  rti-lonafti"  witli  great  tioleucej  the  rxperinu-uls  ol    Dr.  Dary  correipoi 

MtT  iifatnied,  and  azotic  gaas  eiolved.  near'y,  ea^culatiug  tbe  constiiuint  part* 

When  ihi>  acid  is  poured  upon  oils  itaeti  tbrm  acid  pToducrdby  theelertiii'  kI'StIi  paisrdi 

on  firt.  Thii  i-  occasiured  by  a  decomposition  both  them  id  a  given  proportion  at  Ski  5  of  azi 

ofihc  add  ai^d  oil.    The  oivtcen  uf  tbe  a<'i<l  com*  7II,S  of  ozygen,  or  1  part  ol  ttw  former  tu 

biDFi  wiih  the  rirbon  faydru^m  of  the  oili,  and  at  the  latter. 
Uie  dme  time  Icii  |[o  a  ((uuutity  of  caloric.     Hrnce 


Completviy  without  I'leration)  but  nrhen  niude  to 
pas>  thri>ii|ch  a  red-bot  porcviain  tolie  tl  ij  decom- 
p^d,  and  converted  intn  oxygen  and  azotic  ga^i, 
Whm  fwdrd  d'-wD  to  — ^  it  begmi  tu  congeal; 
■111  wlien  agiiated  it  is  conrencd  into  a  maw  of 
Uk  roiuaaitiiceof  buttiT. 

Oiygeu  gall  his  no  action  whatever  on  uilric 
acid)  l>at  all  tbe  aimgJ.  cumbuititili's  decoiT'poie 
h,  aiilL»  ve  are  to  eiirept  the  diumoiiri.    When 


i>>ded,    Hidrofien  gan 


pq..li. 


of  tlie 


tf  by  Boirichias  nndSlare 
BvmbtTg  commnmcatcd  I 
Rt  fire  to  the  Sxed  oils   r 


K  previmily  reinored.    The  lolphiir 
>ii*»  with  ibia  .... 


ic  acid  is  alio  employed  for  etc 

'uthe  i''<m-    cupper;  aa  a  lolteiit  uf  tin  to  form  with  Un 

I  ireat    a  mon).'<nt  lor  s<ime  of  tbe  fluent  dyes;  in 

I    by  a     lorgy andaHajini;  in  lariaui  chemical  pr 

com-     one  account  of  Ihefacility  wilb  which  it  pa 

notice     oxvseu  and  disiolves  metal";  in  medicii 

le  that     tonic,  and  as  a  (ubiiitute  fur  mercurial  prepi 

ider  to     iu  syptiylii  and  aflections  of  the  liver  j  ai 

I  wilb    the  furm  of  vapuur  to  destroy  contagiuD. 

e  reason  of  which  srcms    purposes  of  llie  arts  it  is  commonly  used 

ntain  water,  vlilrh  biiisl    Inted  stale,  and  coiilaniinaled  with  the  n 

BDd  muriatic  ticids,  by  tbe  name  of  aqua  I 

allows  the  nitric  acid.         Aqua   Ibilli  is  generally  iirepared   by 

acid  tu^ihcr,  to  act.    common  nitre  with  an  equal  weight  of  sul 

and  batf  its  weight  of  the  same  aulp 


tic  arid  decomposes  il 


The  diyiuz  uil>  du  III 

tliey  hsTe  been  bolteil,  and  couit-quently  deprired  cinen,an  laistiuin^  lue  miiturc;oroyniiKi 

of  all  noi>lmi.  with  twice  its  weight  of  dry  powdered  cl 

:idi  but  mitria-  distilling  iu  a  reterberalory  furnace.    Ts 

dug  ailh  a  pur.  are  found   in  the  shops,  one  called  doul 

nd  uiymuratic  turiis,  which  Is  about  half  tbe  strength  i 

(us  being  evolved.  half  acid  ;  the  other  simply  aqua  fortjs,  ' 

I:  is'capable  of  oiydixin;!  nit  the  metals,  except  tbe  tirength  of  the  double. 
9*^,  plaiinum.  and  litauium.      It  appeaii,  from  A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  part 

'hf  (ip  riminit  of  Schtffei,  Berirman,  Sage,  and  nitric  acid  with  one  of  muriatic,  known  I 

Tiilet,  thstnitiic  acid  iirapableof  diisolving  (and  l>y  the  name  ofaquo  regia,  and  bnown  bj 

ct>a'in|iieDtlyoroyxdlting)a  very  miuute  quantity  nitro-m  u  rial  ic  acid,  has  the  property  of  di 

even  of  gold.  gold  and  plstina.     On  mixiiis;  the  two  aci< 

It  evtn  sets  lire  to  zinc,  bismuth,  and  tin,  if  it  i»  given  out,  an  efTervescence    lakes  pla< 

II  ponrrd  on  them  in  fusion,  and  to  flUngl  of  iioil  genated  muriatic  acid  gas>  is  evolved,  and  I 

iflbtyatepetfcctiy dry.  ture  acquira  an  orange  colour.    This 
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«rtse  #ade  hj  M\ng  fmdumlly  to  an  oooo«  of 
powdered  muriat  of  ainmooia  four  oaiicet  of 
double  aqua  fbrtis,  and  keeping  the  mixture  in  a 
•aod  beat  till  the  salt  is  dissolved;  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  fumes,  as  the  vessel  must  be  left  open ; 
or  by  distilling  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  weight  or 
rather  more  of  oo^imoo  salt.  Nitric  acid  com- 
bines with  alkalies^  earths,  and  the  oxyds  of  meuls, 
and  forms  salts  which  are  called  nitrats.  For 
which  see  the  article  Nitrats. 

lu  different  states  of  combination,  axote  and 
•xyen  form  also  two  diflfereot  Ipnds  of  oxyds  which 
are  never  found  except  in  a  gasseous  form.  These 
are  denominated  uitricoxyd  gass^and  nitrous  oxyd 
gaas.  See  the  articles  Nitric  OxYD*andNiTaoyf 

OXYD. 

If  a  part  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  nitre  or 
ttitrat  of  potash  be  disengaged  by  exposure  to  a 
red  heat,  while  no  part  of  the  azote  flies  off*  with 
H>  the  acid  contained  in  the  residual  nitre  will 
be  of  a  different  and  a  lower  kind  than  that  which 
the  neutral  salt  possessed  before  it  had  parted 
'with  any  of  its  oxygen.  This  acid  is  denominated 
KiTROVS  ACID,  which  see. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  nitrooi  acid 
with  earths,  alkalies,  or  metallic  oxyds,  are  called 
NiTRiTBS,  and  will  be  found  noticed  under  that 
name. 

It  is  necefiary  therefore  to  cbserve,  in  order  to 
prevent  confusion  from  the  numerous  compounds 
which  issue  from  the  nitrifying  combination  (if  we 
nay  venture  upon  a  new  term,  and  which  the  occa- 
sion seems  to  demand)  of  axote  and  oxygen,  that 
the  nitric  acid  is  usually  obtained  from  its  com- 
pound nitrat  of  potash,  or  common  nitre ;  and 
that  it  afterwards  gives  birth  to  or  is  closely  con- 
nected with  five  other  diiitinct  substances,  deriving 
their  names  from  the  same  radicle:  nitric  oxyd; 
nitrous  oxyd ;  nitrous  acid  ;  nitrous  vjipour;  and 
nitrites :  which  in  conjunction  with  nitric  acid, 
and  nitratesi  make  the  whole  number  of  nitrified 
compounds  seven.  For  the  take  of  reference,  we 
have  given  each  under  its  separate  name. 

Nitric  Oxtd.  Nitrous  oxyd,-^ 
These  substances  are  both  gasseous  combinations 
of  the  azote  and  oxygen  which  exist  in  common 
nitre,  or  nitrat  of  potash :  and  in  order  tp  avoid 
the  error  into  which  e%'en  chemists  themselves 
bave  occasionally  run,  of  confounding  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  the  two,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  them  in  one  and  the  s^me  arti- 
cle, and  by  comparing  them  together  point  oat 
their  difference  in  a  manner  that  cannot  ^ssibly 
be  ipistaken* 

Both  these  oxyds  have  only  been  found  Ux  exist 
in  a  state  of  gass ;  and  for  a  knowledge  of  both  oF 
them  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Priestley. 

Nitrous  oxyd  piss  was  first  traced   by  him 

about  the  year  1*776,  and  received  the  name  of  de- 

phlogisttcated  nitrous  gass.  The  associated  Dutch 

chemists  examined  it  in  1793,  and  demonstrated 

it  to  be  a  compound  of  azote  aod  oxygen :  but  for 

a  full  investigation  of  its  properties  we  are  in* 

debted  to  Mr.  now  Dr.  Davy,  who  published  an 

excellent  dissertation  upon  it  in  the  year  1800; 

and  from  him  it  hav  derived  the  name  of  nitrous 

oxyd.    It  may  be  procured  by  the  following  pro* 

cess.    Take  any  quantity  of  nitrat  of  amntonia 

(a  salt  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia),  in 

^nd  expose  it  in  a  retort,  by  means  of  a 

^eat  not  under  340*  nor  above  500^. 

idly  and  is  decomposed,  emitting  a 


great  quantity  of  gass»  wbidi  iitoes  from  titc 
mouth  of  tSe  retort,  and  may  be  received  in  gU« 
jars  in  the  osnal  manner.  The  gass  which  thus 
comes  over  is  nitrous  oxyd.  This  process  wsi 
first  pointed  out  by  M.  Bertbolet;  but  it  hsi 
been  much  simplified  by  Dr.  Davy. 

Nitrous  oxyd  gass  thus  obtained  hu  all  tbs 
mechanical  properties  of  air ;  but  it  is  moch  het* 
vier  than  air.  Its  specific  gravity,  accoidiag  to 
Davy,  is  1  6003,  that  of  air  baing  1.000.  It  is  to 
common. air  nearly  as  ^  to  3.  Que  hundred  enbie 
inches  of  it  ^t  tha  temperature  of  60*,  baroawter 
at  30  inches,  weigh  49.706  grains.  It  is  capable 
of  supporting  ooinbusticiq  even  better  tl^  com« 
moq  air;  almost  as  well  as  oxygen  gass.  A  csndls 
boms  in  it  with  a  brilliant  flame  and  a  crackliof 
noise.  No  combustible,  however,  burns  in  it  uaicM 
it  be  previously  brought  to  a  state  of  ignition. 

Dr.  Priestley  aod  the  Dutch  cbemisu  coo< 
eluded  that  it  cannot  be  respired ;  tmt  ibty  did 
not  examine  it  in  a  sUte  of  purity.  Davy  has  as- 
certained that  it  may  be  breathed  for  leveral 
minutes  without  any  bad  efifects.  The  feeliop 
produced  by  breathing  it  bear  a  strong  reseat 
blance  to  intovication ;  but  they  are  not  followed 
by  that  languor  aod  debility  which  are  cousuot 
attendants  upon  intoxication.  It  cannot,  however) 
be  breathed  for  longer  than  four  minutes  without 
the  loss  of  voluntary  motion  altogether. 

It  is  absorbed  pretty  rapidly  ^y  water,  and  ac- 
quires a  sweetish  taste:  the  whole  of  which  if 
afterwards  expelled  unaltered  by  boiling  the 
water. 

It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  light,  or  sof 
beat  below  ignition  :  but  when  made  to  pa4 
through  a  red-hot  poreelain  tube,  or  wh«n  elec- 
tric sparks  are  made  to  traverse  this  ga^f,  it  ii 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  nitric  acid  and 
common  air. 

There  is  no  action  between  this  gass  and  air,  or 
oxygen  gass.  Sulphur  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture is  not  alter»l  by  it*  Phosphorus  may  be 
melted  aod  sublimed  in  it  without  alteratioo. 
Charcoal,  confined  in  it,  may  be  kindled  by 
means  of  a  burning  glass ;  and  will  contiooe  t^ 
bum  with  great  brilliancy  till  about  half  the  gasi 
is  consumed.  The  products  are  carbonic  scid 
gass  and  azotic  gass. 

With  hydrogen  gass  it  detonates  violently,  sod 
emits  a  red  flame,  when  a  strong  beat  is  applied, 
or  when  the  electric  spark  is  made  to  paw  throogb 
the  mixture. 

Neither  axote  nor  muriatic  acid  appear  to  ban 
any  marked  action  oq  this  gasseons  oxyd. 

On  some  of  the  metals  it  acts  with  great  energy 
at  high  temperatures.  Thqs  iron  wire  hnrni  in  it 
with  the  same  brilliancy  as  in  oxygen  gass,  tboogb 
the  combustion  lasts  but  a  very  short  time.  Tbt 
Iron  is  converted  into  a  blarkoxyd;  part  of  the 
nitrons  oxyd  is  decomposed,  its  azote  is  evolredy 
and  its  okygeo  combines  with  the  iron. 

It  is  caf^ihle  of  combining  with  alkalies,  sod 
forming  salts  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  for  ^ 
discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Davy> 
No  combinatiops  take  place  when  the  alkaiiM 
are  exposed  to  nitrons  oxyd  in  the  gasseoos  statf. 
But  if  it  come  into  contact  with  them  at  tlie  in- 
stant of  its  formation,  it  combines  with  theo  very 
readily.  These  compounds  have  been  called  sfor 
titesby  Dr.  Thomson.  .      . 

From  this  general  history  of  the  properties  of 
nltroug  osydi  it  is  obvions  that  it  is  a  fujppoii«r9^ 


NITRIC    OXYD. 

tombiulioa,  aoil  Uwrefon  that  it  coDtaioi  axygta  to  the  (raduil  abaorption  i 

ID  tbe  nou  lUte  ai  it  eiiits  in  other  sapporun.  add.    What  reoiBins  atlei 

Tliit  it!  other  component  put  ii  arate  caiiDOt  be  azotic  gssi. 

doubled,  ir  n  con<ider  that  eitber  azote  or  nitric  Tbe  came  of  tbii  remi 

»rid  ii  canllantl]!  eTOlved  when  nilraiis  oiyd  is  ohiioQB.   The  nitrciui  ;a*8 

drcnmpoMdi  aod  the  eipf  riineoli  of  Davj  leave  geo  of  tbe  air,  aud  fncats 

10  doubt  that  th^  two  aubatBDCes  are   ICb  on);  oondeaied  ;  while  (be  nz' 

cmnitDeDti:  and  tbef  appear  to  be  combined  in  bebind  in  the  form  ofa  ga 

the  propurtiao  of  wrn>  parts  bj-  seigbt  of  oxygen,  quantiliea  of  nitrous  gasi  ai 

iDdmlreof Bxote:  or  nearly  bulk  ii  alwayi  piopurtioi 

83  azote  oiyg'"  pre«em  in  Ibe  air. 

37  oiygea  the  proportion  of  that  Bub: 

■  .  .  air.    Tbe  same  phnnomi 

100  oxygen  gaa«  and  nitrons  g 

tiiKk  i«  itill  wanting  to  render  tbe  history  of  this  condensation  ii  much  tnori 

lingular  substance  complele.    Dr.  Davy  baa  laid  't  would  be  coniplt-te,  pror 

Dpenareryintfrestingfieldorinvestigation, which  perfectly  pure,   and    uiiu 

prum«e>  Co  throw  much  light  upon  tlio  nature  of  portions, 

cgmbanion;  an  operation  more  intiaiatety  Con.  When  electric  sparlis  an 

iffled  with  azote  and  its  Compounds  (ban  is  sup-  nitrous  gtas,  it  is  itecnrnpoi 

poird  generally.  nitrous  acid  and  aSutic  gaS' 

NiTBiCoxVD.  ThiBwasaljorormerlydeno-  Nilmiisgsss  is  readily  at 

niiutednitfoasgMB.andwasoblaiiiedaccidentally  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Da' 

Ij  Dr.  Halei:   but  tut  its  nature  and  properties  cWe  inches  of  water  at  thi 

•(■re  in  the  first  instance  altogether  indexed  to  "<*  previously  f.-eed  from 

Dt.  Priestley;  altboi^h,  from  iH  being  intimately  '"che"  of  nitrous  goss,  or  n 

connected  in  iU   ph^nomeoa  with  the  most  im-  Priestley  had  ascertained  ; 

portiBi  investigation  I  in  chemistry,  its  character  Mr.    Henry  do   not  accoi 

«iKipo»ers  have   been  still  more  deeply  investi-  Water,  by  his  trials,  at  t 

lUed  siace  hi*  tiue  by  the  most  eminent  chemists  absorbs  enly  fircper  cent. 

iTtbeday.  '^his  solution  has  nopartjc 

Nitric  oiyd  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  fedden  blue  vegelnlile  coloi 

procai;  Put  oopper  or  mercury  mio  a  glass  re-  "Bai"  by  boiling  the  wMer 

tort.  Slid  pour  over  it,  somewhat  diluted,  nitric  ■*'=°  ^^^  water  is  fl-ozeti. 

«id.    The  metal  is  rapidly  dissolved  with  a  strong  Nitrous  gass  is  decompoi 

eftnejcence,  and  a  great  quantity  of  gass  issues  charcoal  at  a  very  hi^b  tea 

froo  Ibc  owutb  of  the  retort,  which  may  he  re-  fl»o  hyaniphur.    These  su 

wiMdioglasajara.    Thi»  gass  is  nltroiu  gass.  '"'o  ■c''^»  by  combining  v 

Whea  pure  it  ii  invisible,  like  common  air,  of  ("»  "bile  its  eiotf  is  evol» 

■bicb  it  possesses  tb):  mechanical  propertiu.    Its  Hydrogen  gass  miied  w 

^«ciSc  gravity  is  1.09*.  that  of  air  being  1.000,  Pf  ^y  of  burning  with  a  gr. 

ucsiding  to  Davy.  tf  theae  (wo  gasses  does  not 

Niirous  pus,  then,  is  common  air  aeaKy  as  34  •r«'*»  are  mode  to  pass  thi 

loJI.    One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  it  at  the  tem-  ^   Foureroy,  it  detonate! 

Pmiore  of  W",  barometer  30  inches,  waigb33.D83  through  a  red  hot  porcelain 

(nioi.  and  aiotic  gass  is  evolved. '. 

Hilrous  gass  is  exceedingly  noxious  to  animals,  tion  whatever  on  azotic  gasi 

piDdiicing  insunt   suObcation  whenever  tfaey  at-  beat:    neithti  docSact  on 

tanpt  lo  breathe  it.      The   greater  numt>er  of  of  the  metals  have  the  prop 

tunbiinible  bodies  refiise  to  bum  In  it.    A  taper,  ''P'eially  when  assiited  b; 

for  imunce,  is  extjnguiabed  tbe  moment  it  is  paticnlarly  with  iron.     E 

plispdintonltitnugajs;  the  same  thing  happens  POtion  of  nitrous  gass  for 

ttinlphar,  even  thoagb  previously  burning  with  >  with  a  number  of  iron*  nai 

■Imeflinie.    It  is  capable,  however,  of  support-  verted^ilh  oxyd  of  arota.i 

initbecombuitionof  several  bodies,  as  has  been  less,  of  the  iron  abitractinl 

Wwlained  by  the  experiments  of  Priestley  and  ■"  '"  'bis  manner  that  i 

^n-     When    Homlierg'B  pyrophorua    is  intro-  covered  by  that  philosopbs; 

'itteJinlonilrouagasa,  it  takes  fireipontaoeonsly,  ^  redness  by  means  of  • 

m  IS  it  does  in  common  air.    Phosphorus  too,  composilion  is  complete,  tl 

•li(ii  ialroducttl  into  this  gass  in  a  state  of  inflam-  '*  abstrMted  from  the  nitrfli 

•uiion,  boras  with  as  much  splendour  as  in  oiy.  f>*  mnaini  behind. 

Its  ^ui.  Dr.  Priestley  ascertained 

When  ititrous  gass  and  common  air  are  mind  ■Q'bed  by  llse  green  sulphs 

•"IWber,  the  mixture  instantly  aHomes  a  yellow  which  is  employed  snccei 

oJouf,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  bulk  of  the  two  Purity.    All  that  is  necessai 

Pw  diminishes  considerably;  slowly,  if  the  ex-  portion  of  nitrousgass  m  ai 

pfiment  be  made  over  mercury:  hut  rapidly,  if  °'  r"**"   Sulphate;  the  qi 

audi  over  water.  remams  unabsorbed  givea  tl 

Wbentbedimiaiitioahaireacheditsmaximnm,  bodies  with  which  it  is  n 

tl*  miBore  becomes  perfectly  tcansparant.    The  proved,  that  all  the  salts 

Jwow  colour  is  owing  to  ■  quantity  of  nitrons  «'«?''  "'  i™"  powe"  the  as 

*"i  wliich  is  ronsed.  ud  tlia  diffliBUtioii  af  bBtk  *^t  •Uabnrb  nitioai  nu 
VOL'.VUt 
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fM*  ct  t  may  even  be  expelled  again  by  tl>c  appli- 
« ..  iC  '  e  n*-*!.  Several  '»ther  metallic  salts poasesa 
I.  -  tA^^.  pro;>(Ttieii.  The  foUuwiiig  bodieii  have 
I.,    o-'  fKTfiy  of  coureiting  nitric  oxyd  into  nitrous 

Aik.A  tne  Nulphiies. 

H*  Ir. curetted  ^ulpburets. 

Murtate  of  tin 

f>iil,^..ufcttcd  hydrogen  gass. 

Iron  m  zinc  filings  moistened  with  water. 

To  j>roiluce  thiscffcct^nothing:  more  is  necessary 
K.nn  to  pill  thtse  substniues  into  jars  filled  wilb 
nitrif-  o\yd  gass,  and  aMow  them  to  remain  for  a 
w  eek  or  two.  The  substances  gradually  combine 
with  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into 
oxydik  or  salts. 

Ntt<ou4  ^ass  is  absorbed  by  alkaline  solutions; 
but  it  ducN  not  appear  from  experiments  bitlierto 
made,  that  it  is  capable,  (ike  oxyd  of  azote,  of  com- 
bii!Mi|^  with  alkalies  and  earths,  and  formin?  salts. 

Th<  conversion  ofnitric  oxydga&s  into  nitrie  acid, 
by  cottibinmg  it  with  oxygen,  is  a  demonstration 
that  it  contains  azote  a:*  a  constituent  part ;  aud 
tlie  property  which  severa'  bodies  have  of  absorb- 
ing oxygen  from  it,  and  converting  it  into  nitrous 
oxyd  ga^s,  is  a  demoitstiation  that  oxygen  is  the 
only  other  which  it  contains.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  these 
two  couktituents. 

Mr.  Lavoisier,  from  a  set  of  experiments  made  at 
an  caily  period,  and  in  a  manner  not  susceptible 
of  much  accuracy,  estimated  their  proportions  at 
about  68  oxygen,  and  32  azote. 

Bnt  this  estimate  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
experiments  of  other  philosophers.  The  propor- 
tions obtained  by  Mr.  Davy  deserve  much  more 
confidence,  as  bis  method  was  susceptible  of  greater 
accuracy. 

By  means  of  a  burning-glass  he  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun*s  rays  a  small  portion  of  prep&red 
charcoal,  placed  in  a  measured  quantity  of  nitric 
oxyd  rass  standing  over  mercury.  The  weight  of 
charcoal  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  grain,a(id  the 
g'ass  amounted  to  16  very  small  measures.  After  the 
process  was  finished,  the  bulk  of  the  gass  was  in- 
creased about  |ths  of  a  measure.  Tiie  whole  of  the 
\  nitric  oxyd  was  decomposed.  Potash  ley  rapidly 
absorl>ed  the  whole  of  the  gast  except  eight  mea- 
sures, which  were  pure  azote.  But  the  gass  ori- 
ginally wait  found  by  experiment  to  contain  6.6 
of  a  measure  of  azote.  Therefore,  15.4  measures 
ofnitric  oxyd,  when  decomposed  by  charcoal^  are 
converted  into  16  15  measures;  7.4  of  which  are 
azote,  and  S.^5  carbonic  acid.  But  15.4  measures 
of  nitric  oxyd  weigh  5.2  grains,  and  7.4  measures  of 
azote  weigh  t2  grains. 

Hen'  c  it  follows,  that  5.9  grains  of  nitric  oxyd 
contain  2.2  of  azote,  the  remaining  three  grains 
must  be  oxygen.  T'lis  gives  us  nitric  oxyd,  com- 
posed of  2.2  azote  and  oxygen,  or  of  57.7  oxygen 
and  42.3  Azote.  The  carbonic  aeid  produced 
weighed  4.1  grains,  and  contained  1.15  grains  of 
charconl,  com!>ined  with  2.95  grains  of  oxygen, 
which  it  had  absorbed  from  the  nitric  oxyd.  This 
gives  us  5.2  grains  ofnitric  oxyd,  composed  of  2.95 
oxygen,  and  2-25  iizote:  or  100  parts,  containing 
57  oxysen,  and  43  azote,  which  differ  very  little 
from  the  preceding  estimate.  We  mav  consider 
these  last  numbers  as  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  composition  of  nitric  oxyd. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
compounds  of  azote,  according  to  these  rcfultf, 
may  tl>  nedtbus: 
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Azite. 

Oxygen. 

1 

100 

58.7 

Nitrous  oxyd. 

100 

136 

Nitric  oxyd. 

100 

23G 

Nitric  acid. 

Hence  it  follows,  thai 
Nitrous 
Azote.  Oxyf^n.     oxyd.  Nitrie 

100  +  058  =  158       Oxygtn.   oxyd.  Nilric 

158  +  0.78  =  2.y6     Oxygen     *<^^ . 
2.36-I-100  =  536 

See  further  the  article  Nitric  .\cid,  aud  e>pe- 
ciaily  itft-  concluding  paragraph. 

NITRITES,  iu  chemistry,  salts  produced 
from  nitrats  saturated  with  nitrous  gass,  or  ex- 
posed to  heat,  and  hence  lowered  in  their  propor- 
tion of  oxygen.     See  Nitrats. 

The  existence  of  these  salts  was  6rst  pointed 
ont  by  Bergman  and  Sch»ele  :  the  two  pliiloso- 
pbers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  pre- 
cise notions  concerning  the  difference  between  ui- 
Iric  and  nitrous  acid«.  Thej'  cannot  be  formed 
by  combining  directly  nitrous  acid  with  the 
different  earthy  and  alkalme  bathes ;  nor  h  •veanv 
experiments  made  to  combine  nitrous  gass  vitb 
tbe  nitrats  been  attended  with  succes!^. 

The  only  method  of  obtainmg  these  salts  at 
present  known  is  that  which  was  long  ago  pointed 
out  by  Bergman  and  Srheele.  It  consists  in  ex- 
posing a  nitrat  to  a  pretty  strong  heat  till  a  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  gass  be  dis*  ni.'aged  from  it.  What 
remains  in  the  retort afler  this  process  is  a  nitrite; 
but  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  produring 
this  chan|?e  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  If  the  heat  be  applied  too 
long  the  nitrat  will  be  totally  decomposed, 
and  nothing  but  tbe  vase  will  remain,  as  happened 
to  some  of  the  French  chemists  on  attempting  to 
repeat  the  process  of  Bergman  and  Scheele. 

Nitrite  of  potash  is  the  only  salt  formed  by  this 
process  of  which  an  account  has  been  given. 
Scheele's  process  for  obtaining  it  is  as  follows:  fill 
a  small  retort  with  nitre,  and  keep  it  red-hot  for 
half  an  hour.  When  it  is  allowed  to  cool  it  if 
found  in  tbe  state  of  a  nitrite.  It  deliquesces  whtu 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  red  vapours  of  nitrons  acid 
are  exhaled  when  any  other  acid  is  poured  upon 
it. 

As  the  nitrites  have  never  been  examined  by 
chemists,  and  as  it  has  not  even  been  detemiined 
whether  any  considerable  number  of  the  nitrats 
can  be  conveHad  into  these  salts,  it  would  be 
in  vain,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowlpdire,  to 
attempt  a  particular  description  of  them,  it  may> 
however,  be  considered  as  exceedingly  probable 
that  no  such  salts  as  the  nitrites  of  ammonia,  glu- 
clna,  ytlria,  alumina,  and  zlrconia,  exist  or  can  be 
formed,  at  leaH  by  the  process  of  Scheele  and 
Bergman  :  for  the  nitrats  with  th*^se  bas*-s  ait;  de- 
composed completcdy  by  the  action-  of  a  heat  too 
moderate  for  the  previous  emission  of  oxgcii 
gass. 

From  the  few  observations  that  have  been  m»^€, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nitrites  are  in  pt-n^- 
ral  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  decom- 
posable by  heat,  as  well  as  nitrats ;  that  their  ta«ie 


is  cooling,  like  that  of  the  nitrats,  but  more  at 


rid 


and  nitrous :   that  by   exposure  to  the  air  they 
arc  gradually  converted  into  nitrats,  by  ab>orbin^ 
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•tj^eni  1  diangc,  hoiKTcr,  that  muit  lake  plaoe 
ucKdinglf  alowlj. 

Mr-  Trnnint  h«  ihowo  th»t  ihe  nilrife  of  pot- 
»fh  h»i  the  ptoptrty  of  prtcipidtinj  [old  from  its 
l^;]lJ;ion■  in  the  metallic  tnte,  thr  nitinus  acid  ab- 
loibin;  the  oiygen  of  t'lC  OTyil  This  cuiious  fact 
cipliins  idif  gold  or  pUtina,  diuolred  b;  fuiion 
irith  nitre,  is  ihmwn  down  in  Ihe  metallic  ilale  if 
tK-  mau  be  disiolird  in  water,  which  r.  Ten- 
ou(  hai  aim  aicertaiacd  to  be  the  caic. 

See  the  article  Nitric  acid,  and  especially  the 
cuiEludin;  paragraph. 

NITROUS  ACID.  When  nitre  (which  U  a 
compound,  as  ire  have  on  variniu  occasions  ob- 
Kned  of  nitric  acid  and  potash)  is  eapoied  lo  a 
iid  heal,  it  yields  a  coniiderable  quaniiiy  of  onygea 
pa  ilmost  iri  a  itale  of  puriiy.      If  the  procest  be 
ivoducted  vilh  (he  proper  precautions,  and  stopped 
in  lime,  the  niite  still  reuins  the  pruperties  of  a 
Dcutial  nil.    Dul  the  acid  irhlch  it  holds  it  obvi- 
cuilt  ni  a  diSiirent  suie,  since  it  has  lost  a  consi< 
itnbit  part  of  its  oiygen.    To  this  new  stale  the 
una  alinxii  acid  is  applied.     It  ii  always  in  ibis     i 
itiie  thai  the  acid  is  found,  which  is  obuined  by    i 
diuillinga  miitore  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre,  fat     i 
UiepuiptBeafprncuring  nitric  acid  by  a  subsequent     i 
piocrs).     The  acid  of  commerce  is  always  nilrout     i 
icid.  The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  were  first  accu- 
TiKly  distinguished  by  Scherle. 

The  nature  of  nitrous  amd  was  first  Invcsli^ted     i 
hj  Dr,  Priesiley,  who  demonstrated,  by  very  deci-    I 
SR  experinienta,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  nilric 
icid  and  nitrous  K^ss.  This  opinion  was  embraced,    . 
01  nihtr  it  was  Htil  fully  developed,  by  Morveau.    . 
Bat  tile  theory  of  Lai-niwer,  which  supposed  the    ; 
iliScience  between  nilric  and  nitrous  acids  lo  de- 
Cud  merely  on  the  liiit  containing  a  greater  pro 
ponim  of  oxygeri  than  ihe  second,  for  some  lime 
ditw  the  altention  of  chemists  itom  the  real  na- 
lore  of  nitrous  acid.    Raymond  published  a  dissei- 
taiion  in  ITQd,  to  demonsl.'ate  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  Ptiesilcy  and    Morveau  i  and  the  same 
tbine  has  been  done  siiU  more  lately  by  Messrs. 
Tbonuon  and  Davy.     AI  pieseul  it  is  allowed  by 
neiyone  thai  nitrous  acid  is  merely  nitric  acid, 
OKircoi  less  impregnated  with  nitrous  gass. 

Tlii]  beinc  (he  caie,  and  nitric  acid  being  cipa- 
Ueol  absorbing  very  diflbrent  pioportions  of  nitrous 
p»,i(  it  evideni  that  there  must  be  a  great  variety  of 
niirnus  acids,  difli^ring  from  each  other  in  the  pro- 
ponicn  of  niiruu.1  gass  which  they  contain  i  unless 
■c  choose  to  confine  Ihe  lerm  nitrous  acid  lo  the 
compound  formed  by  iBtuiacing  nitiic  acid  Com- 
pleirly  with  nitrons  gass. 

When  nitinu*  gass  is  placed  in  connct  with  ni- 
lric icid,  the  acid  absorbs  it  slowly,  and  acquire* 
Ii"!  a  pale-yellow  colour,  then  a  blight  yellow. 
When  a  considerable  portion  mote  of  nitrous  fat 
>>  absorbed,  the  acid  becomes  dark  oranjie,  then 
dive,  which  increases  in  intensity  with  the  gass 
attocbed;  then  it  becomes  of  a  bright  green;  and, 
iKdy.whcn  fully  saturated,  il  becomes  blue-green. 
It*  lotame  and  iis  volatility  also  increase  with  the 
quiniiiy  of  pssabsoibed;  and  when  fully  saiu rat- 
ed it  aMumei  (he  form  of  a  dense  vapour,  of  an  e»- 
tetdingly  suffocating  odour,  and  difficultly  con- 
dmlble  by  water.  In  this  tlalc  of  satut;iIion  it  is 
dislinguiihed  by  Dr.  Piiesiley  by  the  name  of  ni- 
trons acid  vapour.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and 
pi'-es  through  water  partly  wiihoul  being  abiorb- 
M.  Theqnaniity  of  nilrouspws  absorbed  by  nitric 
acid  ii  very  great.  Dr,  Prie^llty  found,  ihal  a 
SUintily  of  acid,  equal  in  bulk  If.  four  penny- 
•'is'iiiof  water,  absorbed  130  ounce-meatuitt  of 
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^rts  here  widely  differs  from  those  of  the  common 
aqua  regia  for  gold.  He  also  tried  to  form  a  nitro- 
mu liable  acid  that  would  dissolve  gold,  by  impreg- 
jia:in^  nitrous  acid  with  muriatic  acid  gass,  but 
without  success,  as  the  liquor  would  not  touch 
this  meial. 

When  nitro- muriatic  acid  is  saturated  with*an 
alkali,  the  nitrous  gass  which  it  had  absorbed  is 

S'ven  out,  and  the  liquor  duly  evaporated  gives 
Kh  a  nitrat  and  muriat  of  the  alkali  used.  But 
when  the  acid  is  saturated  with  a  metal,  the  result- 
ing salt  is  usually  a  simple  muriat,  the  nitric  acid 
having  been  employed  to  oxygenate  the  metal ;  and 
thus  to  render  it,  in  most  instances,  soluble  in  the 
muriatic  acid,  to  which  most  metallic  oxyds  have 
the  strongest  affinity. 

Nitrous  vapour.  This  is  another  form 
in  which  the  acid  obtained  from  nitre  exists,  and  re- 
quires particular  notice.  The  present  name  was 
given  to  it  by  Dr.  Priestley;  and  the  substance  it- 
self is  nitrous  acid  in  the  form  of  red  vapour,  con- 
sisting of  nitrous  gass  holding  nitric  acid  in  solu- 
tion. It  is  produced  in  various  ways.  For  exam- 
ple :  if  to  nitrous  gass  be  added  oxygen  gass,  a  red 
cloud  is  formed,  which,  if  the  gasses  be  confined 
over  water,  is  readily  absorbed;  but  if  no  water  be 
present,  remains  as  a  permanent  gass :  which  gass 
is  nitrous  vapour.  Thus  too  it  is  expelled  from  the 
fuming  nitrous  acid  by  heat;  and  is  produced  dur- 
ing the  solution  of  bismuth  and  some  other  of  the 
metals  in  nitric  acid,  when  the  action  is  very  vio- 
lent ;  the  nitrous  gass  always  generated  in  such  so- 
lutions dissolving  and  carrying  up  a  portion  of  the 
acid.  Nitrous  ga<<s  therefore,  when  in  large  quan- 
tity, has  a  strong  tendency  to  volatilize  the  acid, 
and  this  :s  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  con* 
centration,  or  inversely,  as  the  water  it  contains. 
The  proportions  of  nitrous  srass  and  nitric  acid  in 
nitrous  vapour  vary  considerably. 

The  action  of  heat  on  nitric  acid,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  following:  Supposing  the  acid  to 
contain  no  separable  portion  of  nitrous  gass,  oroxyd, 
in  solution,  the  heat  appears  first  to  decompose  part 
of  the  acid  into  nitrous  oxyd  and  oxygen,  and  these 
bein?  expelled  as  soon  as  formed,  carry  up  in  solu- 
tion a  certain  portion  of  undecom pounded  acid, 
and  the  three  together  form  nitrous  vapour.  The 
oxyi^en,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  vapour,  and  perhaps  is  only  me- 
chanically mixed  with  it.  If  the  acid  is  closely  con- 
fined in  a  vessel  which  it  does  not  fill,  the  vapour 
remaias  unchanged  in  the  empty  space  above  the 
acidi  aud  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  a  portion  of 
itf  more  or  less,  according  to  the  density  and  elas- 
ticity, i^  again  absorbed  by  the  acid,  and  renders  it 
coloured.  A  part,  at  least,  of  the  oxygen  gass  re- 
mains in  the  gasseous  state  unaltered ;  bnt  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  as  soon  as  the  heat  is 
Amoved  another  part  of  the  oxygen  may  again 
combine  with  the  nitrous  gass  which  it  had  quitted, 
and  return  into  the  body  of  the  acid. 

The  composition,  therefore,  of  nitioas  tapour  is 
various :  and  it  may  exist  with  an  excess  either  of 
oxygen  or  of  azot,  according  to  the  Uray  in  which  it 
is  procured:  and  by  this  Bcrtbollet  explains  several 
apparent  amtiadictions  in  its  phsnomena. 

The  analysis  of  nitrous  vapour  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  impossibdity  of  confining  it  un- 
altered in  jarn  by  any  known  fluid,  as  it  acts  pow- 
erfully on  almost  every  fluid  in  nature. 

Tit.  Priestloy  made  many  attempu  to  procure 
it  in  quantities,  and  tolerably  uniform  in  its  com- 
position. He  found  it  produced  readily  by  the 
rapid  solution  of  bismuth  ia  nitric  acid;  but  the 
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method  on  the  whole  most  convenient  wu  to  di*- 
solve  lead  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  to  complete  dryness.  This  left  a  white 
nitrat  of  lead^  which,  when  put  into  a  small  glass 
tube  or  retort,  and  heated  strongly,  gave  a  Urge 
quantity  of  red  nitrous  vapour  in  considerable  pu- 
rity. This  species  of  nitrous  vapour,  however, 
seems  to  differ  from  that  produced  by  the  super- 
saturation  of  nitrous  gass  with  oxygen  confined  by 
mercury,  and  from  that  produced  by  heat  from  ni- 
tric acid ;  for  the  vapour  from  the  nitrat  of  lead 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  same  way  at 
common  nitrous  gass,  only  not  so  rapidly.  It  is 
with  this  nitrous  vapour  that  Dr.  Priestley  made 
many  experiments  in  Jts  absorption  by  different 
bodies,  some  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

Water  impregnated  with  this  vapour  was  in- 
creased one-third  in  bulk,  and  in  thtx  state,  when 
left  at  rest,  was  constantly  again  exhaling  the  va- 
pour  with  great  force,  so  that  it  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  kept  in  close-stopped  phials.  The  colour 
was  blueish-green.  On  pouring  a  little  into  a  glass, 
and  blowing  away  from  the  surface  the  red  vapour 
issuing  out,  the  colour  of  the  liquor  gradually 
changed  to  pale  yellow,  like  common  nitrous  acid, 
and  it  was  in  every  respect  similar  to  this  acid. 
The  acid  made  in  this  way  is  also  purer  than  the 
common  spirit  of  nitre,  as  it  contains  no  admixture 
of  muriatic  acid. 

Oils  absorb  this  vapour  readily,  and  in  general 
are  stiffened  and  coagulated.  See  the  article 
Oil. 

Sulphuric  acid  absorbs  nitrous  vapour.  On 
pouring  a  little  of  the  acid  into  a  phial  full  of  the 
vapour  and  shaking  it  for  a  time,  the  red  colour  of 
the  air  disappeared,  and  a  vacuum  was  formed 
above  the  acid,  which  last  became  of  a  light  blue 
colour,  exhaling  a  white  vapour.  On  putting  some 
of  this  add  into  a  glass,  and  gently  pouring  water 
on  it,  no  change  was  observed  at  first;  but  on  stir- 
ring the  mixture  great  heat  was  excited,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  red  vapour  was  expelled  with  vehe- 
mence. The  acid  after  this  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  that  it  had  before  absorbed,  and  to  be  merely 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water.  When  concen- 
trated acid  is  fully  saturated  with  nitrous  vapour, 
and  suflfered  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  time,  it  crystal- 
lizes. 

The  muriatic  acid  also  absorbs  the  nitrous  va- 
pour, and  bence  assumes  a  deep  orange  colour,  bat 
without  much  increase  of  bulk,  and  is  converted 
into  a  very  powerful  aqua  regia,  or  JNit*o-mu«i- 
ATic  ACID,  which  see. 

Nitrous,  a.  (nitreux,  Fr.)  Impregnated  with 
nitre. 

NITRUM.  Nitre.  Saltpetre.  In  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  the  class  salts.  Of  a  sharp,  bitterish, 
cooling  taste ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  xnd  the  so- 
lution not  made  turbid  by  a  mixture  of  soda ;  not 
efiicrrescing  with  diluted  acids,  but  when  saturated 
with  concentric  sulphuric  acid,  emitting  sbarp 
suffocating  red  vapours;  detonates  violently  when 
made  red  hot  and  charcoal  is  thrown  upon  it.  Four 
epecies. 

l.N.nativum.  Nitre  ;*  saltpetre  j  nitrat  of  pot- 
ash. Fixed,  pure,  not  deliquescing  in  the  air; 
when  dissolved  and  slowly  evaporated,  crystalliz- 
ing into  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  at  each  end 
by  an  unequal  six-sided  pyramid.  Found  in  Vir- 
ginia, Spain,  Sicily,  India,  Pcraia,  and  China ; 
white,  of  a  cooling  taste,  and  resisting  puf'wo/'* 
tion ;  very  brittle,  and  soluble  in  seven  times  iti 
weight  of  water ;  when  exposed  to  a  strong  beat 
it  melu,  and  congeaU  by  cooling  iaU>  ao  opaqf < 
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mass ;  detonates  very  Yiolently  with  combastible 
bodies,  particularly  with  pbospborus.  Its  princi- 
pal use  is  in  the  composition  of  gun-powder;  which 
is  made  by  mixing  together  76  parts  of  nitre,  15  of 
charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur.  These  ingredients 
are  firet  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  well  to- 
gether, and  incorporated  into  a  thick  paste  with 
water ;  after  being  a  little  dried  it  is  forced  throngfa 
a  sieve  with  small  holes,  and  thus  formed  into 
grains :  these  grains,  when  properly  dried,  are  put 
into  barrels  which  turn  on  their  axes,  by  which 
means  the  asperities  are  worn  off,  and  the  surfaces 
made  smooth.    Specific  gravity  1 ,9369  :  contains 

Acid 31 

Potash 61 

Water 8 

1 00     Bergman. 

1  N.  humosum.  Mineralized  nitre:  humid 
nitre.  Fixed,  not  deliquescing  in  the  air ;  when 
dissolved  and  slowly  evaporated,  crystallizing  into 
liz-iided  prisms,  terminatini^  at  each  end  in  a  six- 
sided  unequal  pyramid,  efHorescing  mixed  with 
mould  or  chalk.  Found  generally  in  a  state  of 
white  efflorescence  in  moist  old  walls,  which  are 
bat  little  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
winds,  as  in  wells,  grottos,  &c.  especially  those 
which  face  towards  the  sea. 

3.  N.  cubicum.  Fixed,  when  dissolved  and 
evaporated,  concreting  into  rhombic  crjrstals. 
Found,  though  rarely,  in  caves  with  the  last,  efHo- 
rescing from  the;  moist  sides  of  walls. 

4.N.  flammans.  Semi  volatile  nitre.  Evaporat- 
ing in  smoke  when  thrown  on  red  hot  coals,  emit- 
ting an  alkaline  odour  when  rubbed  together  with 
N.  humosum.     See  Nitric  acid. 

NITRY.  a.  (from  nitre.)  Nitrous  (Gay). 

NlTnLY.arf.(fromnt//y.>Lousilv(/^y.). 

NITTY,  a.  (from  nit.)  Abounding  with 
the  eg»s  of  lice. 

Nl'VAL.  a.  {nivalis,  Latin.)  Abounding 
with  snow. 

NI'VEOUS.  a.  {niveus,  Latin.)  Snowy 
(Brown). 

NIVELLE,  a  town  of  Brabant,  remarkable 
for  its  abbey  of  noble  canonessea,  whose  abbess 
B  styled  princess  of  NivcUe.  Here  also  is  John 
ofNivclle,  so  much  admired  by  the  common 
people;  which  is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  iron, 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  tower  near  the  clock, 
who  strikes  the  hours  with  a  hammer.  The 
place  enjoys  great  privileges,  and  has  a  manu- 
laciure  of*^  cambrics.  It  is  15  miles  S.E.  of 
Brussels.     Lon.  4.  36  E.    Lai.  60.  33  N. 

NivBLLE  DE  LA  Chausse'e  (Peicr 
Claude),  a  French  poet,  born  at  Paris  1692. 
He  preferred  literature  to  all  other  distinctions, 
and  acquired  some  celebrity  by  his  epistle  to 
Clio,  and  his  dramatic  pieces.  He  died  at 
Paris,  1754.  His  pieces  possess  merit,  and  arc 
much  esteemed  in  France.  The  best  are,  The 
School  of  Mothers ;  Melanides  la  Goiiver- 
nanie;  comedies:  Maxiraianj  George  iiarn- 
wdl,  &c.  tragedies. 
NIVERNOIS,  a  late  pTovincc  of  France, 

between  Burgundy,  Bourbonnois,  and  Berry. 

It  is  pretty  fertile,  contains  mines  of  iron,  and 

is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  of 

which  the  Loire,  Allier,  and  Yonne,  are  the 

principal.    It  now  forms  the  department  of 

^icvre. 
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NivERNOis  (Lewis  Julius  Mancini  dake 
of),  minister  of  stale,  well  known  as  a  poet, 
and  a  writer,  was  born  at  Paris,  1716.  He  left 
the  military  profession,  and  as  ambassador  re« 
presented  his  sovereign  at  Rome,  at  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  where  he  necociated 
the  peace  of  1763.  On  his  returo  to  Paris  ha 
withdrew  from  political  life,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  muses.  Hispoeticai  imitations  of 
Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Artosto,  and 
Milton,  possess  great  merit  and  singular 
beauty,  and  his  songs  and  fables  were  popular 
productions.'  During  the  revolution  ne  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and  he  died  at  Paris. 
1798,  at  the  great  age  of  82.  His  other  works 
are,  Dialo^ies  of  the  Dead ;  Letters  on  the  Use 
of  the  Mmd ;  Reflections  on  the  Genius  of 
Horace,  of  Boileau,  of  J.  P.Rousseau;  the 
Life  of  the  Abt)^  Barthi:lenii ;  Reflections  oa 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Charles  XXL;  trans- 
lation of  Taci(us*s  Life  of  Agricola;  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  translated;  Portrait  of  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  &c. 

NIXABOUR,  a  town  of  Persia,  ki  Cho- 
rasan,  80  miles  S. E.  of  Mesched.  Lon.  6 1 .  32 
E.  Lat.  35.  40N. 

NIXAPA,  a  considerable  town  of  New 
Spain,  with  a  rich  Dominican  convent.  The 
country  near  it  produces  a  ^reat  deal  of  indigp, 
cochineal,  and  sugar.  It  is  30  miles  S.E.  of 
Anteouiera.    Lon.  97-  13  W.  Lat.  l6.42N. 

NIZAMPATAM,  a  town  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hindustan,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kistnah,  34  miles  S.W.  of  Masulipaum.  Lon. 
80.  50  E.    Lat.  15.  55  N. 

NlZNEl  NOVOGOROD,  a  town  of  Rus- 
sia,  in  a  government  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  citadel,  and  an  archiepiscopal  see.  It  is 
seated  on  a  mountain,  at  tne  confluence  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Occa,  280  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Moscow.    Lon.  46.  30  E.    Lat.  56. 34  N. 

NrZY.  t,  A  dunce ;  a  simpleton. 

NO.  ad.  (na,  Saxon.)  1.  The  word  of 
refusal  {Calamy)-  2.  The  word  of  denial 
(Bacon).  3.  It  sometimi>s  strengthens  a  fol- 
lowing negative:  no  not,  not  e\'en  iWaller). 

No.  a.  I.  Not  any  ;  none  {Swift) >  2.  No 
one:  none;  not  any  one  (5^ma/rirfgf). 

NOAH,  the  son  of  Lamcch,  born  2948  B.C. 
The  Almighty  being  resolved  to  punish   the 
wickedness  of  the  earth,  commanded  Noah  tQ 
build  an  ark  for  himself  and  his  family,  which 
being   completed,    a  deluge  of  waters  over- 
whelmed the  globe,  and  all  perished,  except 
those  who  were  in  the  ark.    Seven   months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  flood,  the  ark 
rested  on  Mount  Ararat;   and  Noah  having 
landed,  offered  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  who 
made  a  covenant  with  him,  that  the  earth 
should  no  more  suffer  in  that  manner.     After 
this  Noah  cultivated  the  land  and  planted  the 
vine.     Having  drunk  freely  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  one  day,  he  lay  in  an  indecent  posture, 
ana  was  discovered  by  his  son  Ham,  who  ex- 
posed him  to  his  brotliers,  Shem  and  Japhet ; 
but  they  taking  a  mantle,  covered  llieir  fatJhfiC 
therewith.    Noah  being  informed  of  thif 
nounccd,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
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upon  ttam  and  his  posterity.  Noah  died 
ll)(>8  B.C. 

Si.  Peter  calls  Noah  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ne!»s  (2  Peter  ii.  5.),  because  before  the  deluge 
he  was  incessantly  preaching  and  declariug  to 
tnen>  not  only  by  his  discourses,  but  by  his 
unblaiiieable  life,  and  by  the  building  of  the 
ark,  in  which  he  was  employed  six  score  years, 
that  the  wrath  of  God  was  ready  to  pour  upon 
them.  Bat  his  preaching  had  no  effect,  since, 
when  the  delude  came,  it  found  mankind 
plunged  in  their  former  enormities.  (Mat. 
xxiv.  37) 

Several  learned  men  have  observed,  that  the 
heaihei)  confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  Ogy- 
ges,  the  god  C^celus  or  Ouranus,  Janus^  Pro- 
theus,  Prometheus,  &c.  with  Noah.  The 
wife  of  Noah  is  called  Noriah  by  the  Gnostics  ; 
and  the  fable  of  Deucalion  and  his  wife 
Pyrrha  is  manifestly  invented  from  the  history 
of  N  »ah. 

NoAH*s  ARK.    See  Ark. 

NoAH^s  ARK,  in helminthology.  SccArca. 

NOAILLES  (Lewis  Antony  dc),  cardinal 
and  archbishop  of  Paris,  a  prelate  of  great 
piety,  was  the  second  son  of  the  duke  of 
S^nailles,  and  born  in  1051.  His  serious  dis- 
position led  him  to  take  orders,  and  in  1680  he 
obtained  the  bishopric  of  Clialons ;  from 
whence  he  was  translated  to  Paris  in  l6g5.  He 
laboured  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  his  diocese, 
and  op^x}sed  the  errors  of  the  quietists  with 
Eeal  mixed  with  charity.  He  also  opposed  the 
jan^enist^,  and  published  an  ordinance  against 
them.  However  he  refused  to  accept  the  bull 
Unigenitiis,  unless  it  should  be  so  explained  as 
not  to  infringe  on  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church.     He  died  in  I729. 

To  NOBi'LiTATE.  v.  a.  {nvhUito,  Latin.) 
T(»  ennoble ;  to  make  noble. 

NOBli.lTY.  s,  {nol'iiitas,  Latin.)  1.  An- 
tiquiiy  of  fair.iiy  joined  with  splendour  (Dry- 
dcTi),  2.  Rank  or  dignity  of  several  degrees, 
conferred  by  sovereigns.  SftlHity  in  England 
ib  extended  to  five  r.uiks  ;  duke,  niarquis,  earl, 
vi^coimi.  baron.  3.  'i'he  persons  of  hiii,h  rank 
iShiik^penre),  4.  Dignity  j  grandeur  j  grcat- 
nes-  iSiihtcy), 

NfrBLE.  a.  {nohlc,  Fr.  volilis,  Lat.)  l.  Of 
an  aiH  ieni  and  splendid  family.  2.  Exulted  to 
a  rank  above coninionaI«v  (JDn/c/fn).  3.  Great; 
worthy;  illustrious  {Milton).  4.  Exalted; 
eleva'ed  ;  snhhrne  i^Dri^dtn).  b.  Magnificent; 
Staielv.  ().  Free;  ^'luroi.s ;  liberal.  7.  Prin- 
cij)al ;  Ciipiial  :  as,  ihe  heart  is  one  of  t tie  noble 
parts  of  the  lady. 

No'ble.  5.  1.  One  of  liigh  rank  (jBarow). 
2.  A  coin  rated  at  bix  shillings  and  eight  pence 
{Bnron), 

Noi'.LF.  (Enstache  ile),  ?.  native  of  Troyes, 
prociumr  general  of  the  parliament  of  Metz. 
An  accu><aiion  of  being  guiilv  of  mal-practices 
all  ji  o'  re  rf'l)l)c(l  iiini  of  tns  oilice,  and  after 
bein^  nnpns(inerl  in  the  Chatekt,  he  was 
bani^'le«l  for  nin(»  years.  Ho  ap()e:»led  against 
this  ^'  vas»  reuiovcd  to  the  Concier- 

anic  acquaiiiied  with  Ga- 
rally  culled  la  belie  epi- 
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ciere,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  roaity 
mental  accomplishments.  He  escaped  from  his 
con6nenient,  and  was  followed  by  his  frail  but 
faithful  mistress,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, and  at  last  he  finished  a  life  of  adventures, 
wretchedness,  and  poverty,  17I 1^  a^d  68.  He 
wrote  several  things  divided  into  serious  nieces, 
poetry,  and  romances,  collected  together  in 
levels.  12ino.  The  best  known  of  these  are 
the  Historv  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  2  vols; 
Account  01  Genoa  ;  Dissertation  on  the  Year 
of  Christ's  Nativity ;  Secret  History  of  the 
Conspiracy  of  the  riazzi  against  the  Medicis; 
Tales  and  Fables,  &c. 

Noble  liverwort.  SeeHEPATiCA. 

NO'BLEMAN.  s.  {nolle  and  man.)  One 
who  is  ennobled  {Dry den). 

NOBLENESS,  j.  (from  nolle.)  1.  Great- 
ness ;  worth  ;  dignity ;  magnanimity  {Shah' 
peare.  Taylor).  2.  Splendour  of  descent ;  lus- 
tre of  pedigree. 

NOBLE'SS.  1.  {noblesse,  Fr.)  Not  used, 
1.  Nobility  {Spenser).  2.  Dignity;  ureatnctf 
{Ben  Jotison).  3.  Noblemen  couectivelY 
{S'licdspeare). 

NOBLY,  ad.  (from  nolle.)  \.  Of  ancient 
and  splendid  extraction  {Dry den).  2.  Greatly; 
illustriously  (5//(j/tj;)earff.)  3.  Grandly ;  splen- 
didly {Addison) 

N O'BOD Y.  s.  {no  and  lody.)  JJo  one ;  not 
any  one  {Clarendon). 

NO'CENT.  a.  (fiocen*,  Latin.)  1.  Guilty; 
criminal  {Bacon).     2.   Hurtful ;  mischievous. 

NOCERA,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dnchy  of  Spoletto,  with  a  bishop's  see ;  seated  at 
the  loot  of  the  Apennines,  18  miles  N.E.of 
Spoletto.     Lon.  12.  49  E,    Lfit.  43.  1  N. 

NoCERA-Di-PAGANi,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  15  miles  S.  of  Naples* 
Lon.  14.  29  E.    Lat.  40.  36N. 

NOCK.  s.  {nocchia,  Italian.)  1.  A  slit;  a 
nick  ;  a  notch.    2.  The  fundament  {Hudtl). 

To  Nock.  v.  a.   To  place  upon  the  notch. 

NOCTAMBULATION.  Walking  in  the 
nijiht  when  asleep.    See  Oneirodynia. 

>JOCTA'MBULO.  J.  (war  and  atohh 
Lat.)  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep  {Arbuth.). 

NOCTl'DIAL.  a.  {nociis  and  dies,  Latin.) 
Comprising  a  night  and  a  day  {Holder). 

NOC'i'lTEliOUS.  a.  {nox  and  fero,  Lat.) 
Brinninp  iiij!:ht. 

NbC TILL  CA,  a  species  of  phosphorus,  so 
called  because  it  shines  in  the  dark  without  anj 
light  being  thrown  upon  it :  such  is  the  phos- 
phorus made  of  urine. 

NOCTl'VAGANT.  «.  (noclivagus,  Lat.) 
Wandering  in  the  night. 

NOCTUA,  in  the  entomology  of  Fabricius, 

a  tribe  of  the  genus  FhaLjena;  which  see. 

NCyCTUAKY.  *.  (from  noftis,  Utin.)  An 
account  of  v»^hat  passed  by  night  {Addison). 

For  a  description  of  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance, called  the  watchman's  nociuary,  by 
which  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  a  watch- 
oiian  goes  his  rounds  regularly,  see  Gregorys 
Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 

NO'CTURN.  *.  {nocturnus,  Ut.)  An  office 
of  devotion  performed  in  the  night  {Stti^if^')* 
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NOCTU'RNAL.    a.    (,nochirmi*,    Laiin.)  NCDDEU.  j.  Cfrom  ncrf.)  0 

%hi!v  {Drydcn).  Dods  (Pope). 

Nocturnal,   Nocturiabiuh,  an    in-  NODDING,    (nu/nrti.)    In 

ilruuicni  chiefly  ii:Ki]  atirii,  to  lake  (he  altiiude  applied  tna  siem,  ii  isexplainnl 

ordrpiciiiaii  of  soiiiu  sun  about  the  |iolf,  in  cInwiiouiwaH  fioin  ihe  lop.  VV 

oidfr  to  SdiJ   ilie   laiilude  aod   hour  of  the  a  (lotier,  it  bigoilies  ihai  ihe  pr 

Dighl.  Eiderablyeurveil,  but  not  so  miic 

Souk  nocturnalu  are  hemisphere,  or  pla-  cernuus ;  which,  as  the  lerm  i 

niipht'tei,   on   (he   plane  of  ihc  equinoctial,  directly  to  the  grouii'l- 

Thot  commonlv  i"  use  among  seameo  aic  Nodding  CNrcus.    The  sy 

Iwo)  (he  one  a<{apied  (o  the  polec  itar,  and  of  (his  plulii  iscnioas  ceniuus. 

the  first  uf  the  gojtils  of  the  hiile  bear ;  (he  tender  stalks  are  first  peeled  ar 

other  to  the  pule-siar,  and  the  nuiuters  of  (he  and  eaten  by  the  inhabiunt^. 

peat  beat.                                                  '  NODDLE  I.  (hnol,  Saxon. 

Thii  insfrument  coiuisis  of   Iwo   circular  contempt  (Ben  J&nion). 

plaiei  applied   to   each   oihet.     The   greater,  NU'DDY.  j.  (rrom  naudin, 

wiuch  hai  a  handle  to  hold  the  in<;lruinent,  is  tiiiipleton  ;  an  idiot  ( UEslrang. 

iboul  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  Noddy,  in  ornilriology.     Se 

ii  diiided  into  twelve  parts,  ai^iveing  to   the  NODE.  t.  {iiodui,  Latin.) 

luelie  months,  and  each   month  subdivided  knob.    2.  A  swelling  on  theboi 

iaunerv  filth  day ;  and  so  (hat  the  middle  of  3.   Intersection  {Holder). 

tbc  handle  corresponds  to  thai  da?  of  ihe  year  NODES,  in  astronomy,  the 

"tiutin  the  star   liere  regarded  has  the  same  point)  where  the  orbit  of  a  plane 

ri^t  ascension  with  the  son.     If  the  jnstru-  edipdc.    That  tvhi^re  4he  plane 

ncDt  is  fitted  for  two  sun,  the  handle  is  made  the  touih  to  the  north  side  of 

moreable.     The    upper  left  circle  is  divided  called  the  asceodinff  node,  or  the 

iatotwenty-rour  equal  parts  of  the  tweniy-foiir  and  maiked  thus  Q  :  and  the  ( 

houit  of  tiie  dar,  ana  each  hour  subilivided  where  (he  planet  descends  fror 

into  qoaiten.     Tliese  twenty-four  hours  are  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic,  it 

nolcj  by  tnenty-four  teeth  to  be  told  in  the  scending  node,  or  dragon's  tail 

nighl.  Those  at  the  hourilS  are  distin^ished  marked  8.     Aho  the  right  lir 

.by  their  length.     In  the  centre  of  the   two  the  one  node  to  the  other  is  call 

circular  plates  is  adjusted  a  long  index,  movea-  the  nodes. 

WenpoQ  the  upper  plate ;  and  the  three  pieces.  By  observation  it  appears  tl 

W.  ibe  two  circles  and  index,  are  joined  by  a  planets,   the   line   of  the    nod 

n\ti.  which  is  pierced  through  the  centre  with  changes  its  place,  ill  motion  I 

»liole,ihrough  whiclithesiariaiobeobserved.  eedenlia;  i.  e,   contrary  to  the 

Toiuttlie  noclumai. — Turn  the  upper  plate  signs,  or  from  east  to  west)  « 

lill  the  long  tooth  marked  1 !  is  against  the  day  degree  of  motion  for  each  plane 

of  the  month  o»  the  under  plate:  then,  bring-  retrograde  motion,  the  line  of  th 

ing  ihe  instrument  near  the  eye,  suspend  it  by  compleies  ita  circuit  in  IS  yean 

lie  handle  with  the  plane  nearlv  parallel  to  in  wliich  time  the  node  return 

UK  enuinoeiial ;    and   viewing    the    pole-star  stme  point  of  the  ecliptic.     Ni 

ihrough  the  hole  of  the  centre,  turn  itie  index  only  shewn  that  this  motion  i 

•bout  lill,  by  the  edge  coming  from  the  centre,  action  of  the  *un,  but,  from  its 

lou  see  the  bright  star  or  ^uard  of  the  little  with  great  skill  calculated  all  ih 

W'ir(if  the  instrument  is  fitted  (o  that  star):  varicdes  in  this  motion.     See  h 

then  that  toolh  of  the  upper  circle  under  the  3,  nrop.  30,31,  &c. 

edgcof  (he  index  is  at  the  hour  of  the  night  on  The  moon  must  be  in  or  t 

the  edge  of  (he  hour-circle ;  which   may  be  nodes  when  there  is  an  eelipw. 

known  without  a  light,  by  counting  the  teeth  sun  or  moon, 

fmrrithelongest,  which  is  for  the  hour  12.  NODOTSITY.  i.   (from    no 

To  NOD.  o.B.   (of  unceriain  derivation).  Cotnulication;  knot  (firamn). 

1.  To  dechne  the  head  with  a  quick  motion  NO'DOUS.  a.  (nodosiu,  Lai 

(ShaUpeare).    8.  To  pay  a  slight  bow  (.SAoij-  full  of  knots  (Brourn). 

P'a'f).    3.  To  bend   downwarl  with   quick  NCDULE,  $.  (.nodulus.  La 

iriDiiun  [DTj/drn).    4.  To  be  drowsy  (Add.).  lump  { ff'aodtcard). 

Noo.  ..  (from  (he  verb.)     1.  A  quick  de-  NOELS.     Certain  canticle*' 

tlinailon  of  the  head  {Locke),     2.  A  quick  (brmeily  sung  at  Christmas  ii 

oeclination  iShahpeaTe).     3.  The  monnii  of    churches  in  France.    Tlie   na 

Ihe  head  in  drowsiness.    4.  A  slight  obeisance  from  (he  Latin  word  mlalis, 

{f'haiiptare).  the  nativity. 

N01MTEDHVPERElOLA,anamegiven  NCENIA.  the  name  given 

hw  Isaac  Newton  to  a  kiud  of  hypertola,  to  Hn-ir  dirge  or  funeral  s..nR. 

which,  by  turning  round,  decussates  or  crosses  NOETIANS,  in  church. hit 

"*«J-  hereiic)    in   the  third  crnturj 
NODATION.  I.  (from  nodo.  Lalin.)  The    Noeiius,  a  philosopher  of  Ep( 

angtoubuigknou.  tended  that  h*  was  another 
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God,  and  tlhit  his  brother  was  a  new  Aaron. 
In  oiher  respects  his  opinions  were,  that  there 
Was  hut  one  person  in  the  Godhead ;  and  that 
the  Word  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit  were  but  ex- 
ternal denominations  given  to  God  in  conse- 
quence of  different  operations :  that,  as  Creator, 
he  is  called  Father ;  as  incarnate,  Son ;  and  as 
descending  on  the  apostles,  Holy  Ghost. 

NOGAROLA  (Isotia^,  a  lady  of  Verona, 
ivell  acquainted  with  philosophy,  theology,  and 
the  learned  languages.  In  a  dialogue  on  the 
question  whether  Adam  was  a  greater  sinner 
tnan  Eve  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  she  ably 
defended  the  cause  of  the  mother  of  mankind, 
against  LouIm  Foscaro,  wlio  maintained  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  She  died  1468,  aged  38.  Not 
less  than  5()()  of  her  letters  were  preserved  iu 
de  Thnu's  library. 

NoGAROLA  (Lewis),  a  Venetian,  well 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language.  He  translated 
into  Latin  various  Greek  authors,  in  a  style 
elegant  and  correct.  He  died  at  Verona,  J 539, 
aged  50, 

NOGGEN.  a.  Hard;  rough;  harsh. 

NOGGIN,  s.  {nesiel,  German.)  A  ^mall 
mu^  iArhithnot). 

NOl'ANCE.  5.  (See  Annoiahce.)  Mis- 
chief; inconvenience  (Shakspeare) . 

To  NOIE.  V.  n.  To  annoy:  not  used  (7m*- 
ser). 

NOl'ER.  s.  (from  note.)   One  who  annoys* 

NOFOUS.  a.  {noiofo,  Italian.)  Hurtful; 
mischievous;  obsolete  i^Spenter), 

NOIRMOUTIER,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Vendue,  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  in  the  district  of  Challans,  with 
an  harbour  and  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island  oil  Noirmouiier,  and  defended  with  a 
fort,  called  Fort  St.  Pierre,  Lon.  13.  24  E. 
Ferro.     Lat.  47  N. 

NoiRMOUTiER,  an  island,  separated 
from  the  continent  of  France  by  a  strait,  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  width,  three 
leagues  long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  one  league 
wide.  Lon.  16.  eO  to  13.  30  E.  Ferro.  Lat. 
46.  33  to  47.  ^  N. 

^  is^OIHMOL'NT  POINT,  a  cape  at  the  en- 
trance  of  St.  Auhin*»  Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  i'-larid  of  Jersty. 

NOISE.  *.  (nowf,  French.)  1.  Any  kind 
of  sound  (Bacon),  2,  Outcry;  clamour;  boast- 
ing or  importunate  talk  {Baker),  3,  Occasion 
of  talk  {Addison), 

To  Noise,  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To  sound 
loud  {Milton), 

2o  Noise,  v,  a.  To  spread  by  rumour,  or 
report  {Bent lev), 

NOI'SEFIJL.  a.  {noise  and /«//.)  Loud; 
clamoroMs  {Dry den). 

NO  rS  EL  ESS.  I/,  (from  noise).  Silent;  with- 
out sound  ( /^/ar.v;,  , 

NOI'SINESS.  A.  (from  noisy.)  Loudness 
of  sound  ;  importunity  of  cl?mour. 

NOrSEMAKER.  s  {noise  and  maker,) 
Glaniotir  { I.''  Estrange), 

>JOl'SOME.  a.  {noioso,  Italian.)  J.  Noxi- 
ous ;  ;  unwholesome  {Dry den). 
8.  ^  ^ting  {Shakspeare), 
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NOrSOMELY.  ad,  {(torn  noisome,)  Witk 
a  fetid  »tench  ;  with  an  infectious  steam. 

NOrSOMENESS.  i.  (from  noisome,)  Apt- 
ness to  dissust;  offensiveness  {South). 

NOI^Y.  a,  (from  noise).  1.  Sounding Ipud. 
2.  Clamorous ;  turbulent  {Smith), 

N9LDIUS  (Christian),  a  Danish  divine, 
divinity  professor  at  Copenhagen,  l6s6.  He 
travelled  over  Germany,  Holland,  and  En^« 
land,  and  was  universally  respected  for  his 
learning  and  virtues.  He  wrote  Copcordaotia 
ParticuTaruni  Hebraeo-Chaldaicarum  Veteris 
Testamenti,  4io. ;  Historia  Idumaea;  Sacrarum 
Historiarum  et  Antiquitatum  Synopsis;  Leges 
Distinguendi,  &c.  and  died  at  Copenbageo, 
1673,  aged  47. 

NOLANA,  in  botany,  a  ^nos  of  the  class 

ntandria,  order  roonoji^nia.  Corol  campano- 
ate;  style  among  the  germs;  nuti  five,  from 
two  to  four-cellecl,  with  a  single  seed  in  each. 
One  species  only :  a  native  of  Peru.  It  is  an 
herbaceous  trailing  annual  plant,  with  al- 
ternate branches,  somewhat  fleshy  and  papil- 
lous;  plaited  blue  coral;  and  pale  purple 
calyx.  It  is  raised  by  sowing  seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed in  March,  and  will  continue  flowerin|| 
from  July  till  destroyed  by  the  first  winter 
frosts. 

NOLI  ME  TANGERE,  in  botany.  Sec 
Impatiens. 

Noli  me  tangbre.  In  medicine,  a 
species  of  herpes  that  is  very  difficult  to  cure, 
is  so  termed  by  authors,  because  it  is  exasperate 
•d  by  most  applications. 

NOLITION.  s,  {nolitio,  Latin.)  Unwill- 
ingness :  opposed  to  volition  {Hale). 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI,  is  where  a  plaintiff 
in  an  action  does  not  declare  in  a  reasonable 
time  ;  in  which  case.it  is  usual  for  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  to  enter  a  rule  for  the 
plaintiff  to  declare,  after  which  a  non  pros. 
may  be  entered.  A  nolle  prosequi  is  esteemed 
a  voluntary  confession,  that  the  plaintiff  has  110 
cause  of  action ;  and  therefore  if  a  plaintiff 
enters  his  nolle  prosequi,  he  shall  be  amerced : 
and  if  an  informer  cause  the  same  to  be  en- 
tered, the  defendant  shall  have  costs. 

NOLLET  (John  Anthony),  in  biography, 
a  French  ecclesiastic  and  celebrated  natural 
philosopher   in   the  eighteenth  century,  wjis 
horn  at  Pimpre,  in  the  diocese  of  l^oyon,  m 
the  year  1700.    His  parents,  who  were  persons 
of  reputable  character,  though  of  humble  for- 
tunes, as  they  could  not  make  him  wealthy* 
determined  to  bestow  on  him  the  advanwg«of 
a  good  education.     With  this  view  they  sent 
him  to  the  college  of  Clermont  io  iheBeau- 
voisin,  and  afterwards  to  Beauvais,  where  he 
laid  a  goo<l  foundation  of  grammar  learning, 
wiiich  en(  ouraged  them  to  send  him  to  Pan'f 
in  order  to  go  through  a  course  of  philosophy 
at  liidt  university.     It  was  their  wish  that  h« 
should  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profcssioUi 
and  your-ig  Nollet  adopted  without  repugnance 
the  choice  which  they  made  for  him.    t^^^ 
a  very  early  age  he  had  shewn  a  taste  for  tw 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  which  iwd  not 
yet  become  his  ruling  pasnon  i  be  wasi  ^^^ 
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fore,  enabled  to  check  himself  in  a  pursuit  related  in  his  life,  it  appears  that  Abbe  Nollet 

which  was  likely  to  interfere  with  the  studies  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  elec- 

more appropriate  to  his  destined  character,  and  tricity;  and   it  must  be  acknowledged,  not- 

jpvehimselfupentirely  to  ihestudy  of  scholas-  withstanding  the  mistakes  which  he  fell  into 

tic  theology.     Having  completed  his  academi-  upon  the  subject,  that  his  indefatigable  in« 

cal  course,  and  passeowlth  reputation  through  dustry  and  curious  experiments   contributed 

the  usual  exammations,  in  1728  he  was  ad-  materially  ta  the  improvement  of  that  science, 

mitted  to  deacon's  orders,  and  soon  became  a  The  theory  of  affluences  and  effluence  of  this 

licensed  preacher.  This  new  occupation,  how-  philosopher,  which  gained  considerable  atten- 

erer,  did  not  wholly  divert  his  attention  from  tion  in  bis  time^  may  be  seen  in  Priestley's 

the  subjects  of  his  c^arly  enquiiries,  and  they  in-  Electricity. 

semiblyclaimedinore  and  more  of  his  time.  At  NOMAD  A,    in    ^he   entomology  of   Fa- 

leogth  his  incliuation  for  the  sciences  became  bricius,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  Apis  ;  which  see. 

irresistible,  and  he  save  himself  up  to  the  study  NOM£.  (,nom(B  arum,  Fr.  from  n/uiw,  to 

ofnaniral  philosopDy  with  an  ardour  to  whicn  eat.)   In  medicine,  ulcers  that  sometimes  at- 

the  kind  of  privation  in  which  he  had  so  long  tack  the  cheeks  or  vulva  of  young  girls.    They 

iired  rave  augmented  force.     It  was  now  his  appear  in  the  form  of  red  and  somewhat  livid 

good  fortune  to  become  known  to  M.  du  Fay  spots ;  are  not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or 

and  M.  Reaumur,  and  under  their  instructions  tumour;  and  in  a  few  days  become  gangrenous, 

his  talents  were   rapidly  developed.    By  the  NOMANCY.  i.  (nomance,  Fr. 'J  The  art  of 

former  he  was  received  as  an  associate  in  his  divining  the  fates  of  persons  by  the  letters  that 

electrical  researches :  and  the  latter  resigned  form  their  names. 

to  him  his  laboratory.     It  was  under  these  NO-MAN'S-LAND,  a  space  in  midships^ 

masters  that  he  developed  his  talents.     M.  du  between  the  after-part  of  the  belfry  and  tne 

Fay  took  him  alon^  with  hirn  in  a  journey  he  fore-part  of  a  boat,  when  she  is  stowed  upon 

made  into  England  ^   and  Nollet  profited  so  the  booms,  as  in  a  deep  waisted  vessel.    These 

well  of  this  opportunity,   as   to   institute   a  booms  are  laid  upon  the  forecastle  nearly  to 

friendly  and  literary  correspondence  with  spme  the  quarter-deck,   where  their  after-ends  are 

of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  this  country.  usually  sustained  by  a  frame,  called  the  gaU 

The  king  of  Sardinia  gave  him  an  invitation  low;,  which  consists  of  two  strong  posts,  about 

V> Turin,  to  perform  a  course  of  experimental  six  feet  high,  with  a  cross-piece  reaching  from 

philosophy  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  From  thence  one  to  the  other  athwart  ships,  and  serving  to 

ne  travelled  into  I  taly^  where  he  collected  some  support  the  ends  of  those  booms,  masts,  and 

good  observations  concerning  the  natural  his-  yaros,  which  lie  in  reserve  to  supply  the  place, 

toiyof  the  country.  of  others  carried  away,  &c.   The  above-named 

In  France  he  was  master  of  philosophy  and  space  is  used   to  contain  any  blocks,   ropes, 

natural  history  tp  the  royal  family ;  and  pro-  tackles,  &c.  which  may  be  necessary  on  the 

fessor  royal  of  experimental  philosophy  to  the  forecastle,  and  probably  derives  the  name  of 

college  of  Navarre,  and  to  the  schools  of  artil-  no-man*s-land   irohi    its   situation,   as    being 

lery  and  engineers.    The  Academy  of  Sciences  neither  on  the  starboard  nor  larboard  side  of 

appointed  htm  adjunct-mechanician  in  1739,  the  ship,  nor  on  the  waist  nor  forecastle  ;  but 

associate  in  1742,  and  perrsioner  in  17^7'   Nol-  beins  situated  in  the  middle,  partakes  equally 

let  died  the  24ih  of  April  1770,  in  the  seven-  of  all  those  places. 

lielh  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  the  enlizhten-  NOMBLES,  the  entrails  of  a  deer. 

«d  public,  as  well  as  the  numerous  friends  NO'ME.   (from  uixw,  to    feed.)     A   pha- 

^hose  attachment  he  had  secured  by  the  ami-  sedenic  ulcer.     Also  a  species  of  ulcer  wnoso 

ableness  of  his  manners  and  the  goodness  of  dischar<E;e  corrodes  the  flesh. 

His  heart ;  and  more  especially  regretted  by  his  NOMES.  (Greek.)  CeOain  airs  in  the  ancient 

poor  relations,  to  whose  relief  and  comfort  he  music  sung  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods* 

always  paid  the  most  affectionate  attention,  to  Bacchus,  to  Pan,  and  other  divinities.     The 

Besides  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  name  of  nome  was  also  given  to  every  air,  the 

Hoyal  Academy  pf  Sciences  at  Paris,  he  was  a  composition  of  which  was  regulated  by  certain 

member  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  the  Aca-  determined  and  inviolable  rules.    There  were 

demy  of  Sciences  at  Erfurt,  and  other  philoso-  two-part  nomes,   which   were  sung  in  two 

phical  societies  and  academies.  modes :   also  nomes  in   three  parts,  sung  in 

In  addition  to  a  multitude  of  papers  inserted  three  modes,  viz.  the  Doric,  Phrygian,  and 

in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lydian. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  from  the  year  1740  to  NQMENCLATOR.  *.    (Latin ;    nomen- 

the  year  1767,  both  inclusive,  the  Abbi^  Nol-  clateur,  Fr.)     One  who  calls  things  or  persons 

|jt  was  the  author  of  Lessons  on  Experimental  by  their  proper  names  (, Addison) . 

Philosophy,  in  six  volumes,  12mo. ;  a  Collec-  NOMENCLATURE.    *.   {nomenclature, 

t»on  of  Letters  on  Electricity,  1753,  in  three  Fr.    nomenclaiura,   Latin.)      1.   The  act  of 

▼olumes,  i2mo.;  Enquiries  into  the  particular  naming  (Bacon).     2.   Vocabulary  ;  a  dtction- 

Caojes  of  Electric  rtiaepomena,  12mo.;  and  ary  (Brown). 

the  Art  of  making  Philosophical  Experiments,  Nomenclature.    In  the  sciences,  the 

in  three  volumes,  12mo.     From  the  articles  lan^age  of  their  peculiar  and  technical  terms: 

)^  cnumentedi  at  well  as  an  anecdote  already  which  has  generally  been  kept  distinct  from 
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tlielanguageof  common  life,  somcUmes  perhaps 
from  a  wUh  to  preserve  an  air  of  mystery,  and 
maintain  an  exclusive  knowledge  in  relation  to 
the  buhject  treated  of  5  hut  often  from  far  better 
muti\es.  Thus,  in  medicine,  we  hereby  avoid 
the  indelicacy  of  common  appellations,  and  to 
certain  extent  escape  the  various  caprices  of 
fashion.  Independently  of  which  thelanguage 
of  the  day  is  seldom  sufldciently  full  and  ap- 
propriate for  scientific  purposes. 

**  The  perfection  of  a  science,'*  observes  a 
modern  writer,  who  has  expressly  treated  upon 
the  subject  of  nomenclature,  or  technology,  as 
it  was  denominated  by  Aristotle,  *'  depends  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  the  perfection  of 
its  language,  and  the  perfvction  of  its  language 
upon  its  simplicity  and^  precision.  A  man 
may  have  clear  ideas  in  himself,  but  to  com- 
municate them  to  his  readers,  his  terms  must 
be  equally  clear,  and  possess  a  definite  meaning. 
The  philosophy  of  the  middle  a&cs  was  a  chaos 
of  darkness  and  perplexity:  and  such  it  would 
perhaps  have  descended  to  the  present  day, 
iiad  not  lord  Bacon,  the  ^rand  luminary  of  tne 
sixteenth  century,  eiven  life  and  utility  to  the 
senseless  mass  by  calling  men  from  the  jargon 
of  words  to  the  study  of  things ;  and  had  not 
Locke  and  Condillac,  in  the  ensuing  century, 
set  the  admirable  example  of  prefixmg  a  de- 
terminate meaning  to  the  various  equivocal 
words  in  common  use,  and  scrupulously  em- 
ploying them  in  this  single  signification. 

**  In  our  own  times  everyone  6nds  the  advan- 
tage which  chemistry  has  derived  from  the  uni- 
versal adopKoo  of  the  Lavoisierian  nomencla- 
ture :  and  though  natural  history  has  not  hitherto 
been  benefited  in  an  equal  degree,  it  is  only  be- 
cause its  language  has  not  been  equally  correct- 
ed, and  that  its  terminology  continues  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  imprecise  and  erroneous." 

The  improvements  in  the  nomenclature  of 
pharmacy  have  not  kept  pace  even  with  those 
of  natural  history :  nor  have  the  late  efforts  of 
the  royal  colleges  of  the  united  kingdom 
been  equal  to  what  we  might  have  expected. 
In  many  instances  the  adopted  terms  are  alto- 
gether indeclinable,  and  in  others  horridly  bar- 
barous even  where  they  are  declinable,  as 
especially  in  potassdy  which  might  easily  have 
been  exchanged  for  kal'ium  or  kalia,  or  for 
Uxiva,  as  it  wa-^  actually  written  in  one  of  the 
older  editions  of  the  EdinburL;h  dispensary. 
And  for  the  same  reason  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred trona,  as  adopted  by  Dr. Black,  to  uafrcn, 
or  even  to  its  substitute,  snda.  In  several  of 
the  pharmacopoeias  the  word  aquce  is  still  ap- 
plied to  salts  and  earths  in  a  liquid  form,  though 
they  might  just  as  well  be  called  alcohols,  or 
quicksilvers.  These  are  strictly  solutions,  and 
a  distinction  is  necessary  between  these  and 
the  distilled  waters  which  are  pro])crly  aqucc. 
The  wines  are  also  anomalies  which  should 
ha\  «•  been  avoided.  They  are  j)ro|>erlv  infusions 
or  solutions:  and  perhaps  tne  obsolete  term 
elixir  mis;ht  have  been  revived  with  advantage. 
In  man?  cases  the  title*  of  the  formulas  arc 
desciiptions :  tUk»  is  particularly  so  iu  the  exist- 
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ing  Edioburgh  pharmaoopo^a :  they  only 
want  the  vehicle  and  the  proportion  to  contain 
the  whole  method. 

in  anatomv  the  nomenclature  is  still  more 
defective,  ancl  the  synonyms,  particularly  of  the 
muscles,  consequently  numerous.  The  termi 
superior  and  inferior,  anterior  and  posterior, 
are  fixed  with  little  precision,  and  their  meaning 
varies  in  different  systems.  Muscles  are  named 
from  their  shape  and  their  action,  or  the  occu- 
pations in  which  they  arc  employed.  Were  the 
whole  of  the  nomenclature  introduced,  much 
of  minute  and  uninteresting  description  might 
beavoided.  Vicq  d'Azyr  made  some  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  attain  greater  accuracy.  Chaus- 
sier*s  improvements  were  more  judicious,  and 
in  osteology  they  merit  great  though  not  un- 
reserved commendation.  The  same  principle, 
however,  that  of  expressing  by  the  terms  the 
relations  of  proximity  and  connexion,  does  iioi 
succeed  so  well  in  the  myology :  and  the  no- 
menclature of  Chaussier  and  his  colleague 
Dumas,  when  applied  to  the  muscles,  exhibits 
an  inelegant  unharmonious  combination  ot  ca- 
cophonous sounds*  In  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Barclay  has  made  a  similar  attempt  with  more 
success,  and  we  trust  his  technology  will  be  gra- 
dually adopted. 

Medicine,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Sauvages,  Linn^us,  and  CuUen, appears tostand 
in  need  of  stHl  more  correction  in  its  nomen- 
culiure  than  even  anatomy.  •  *  Its  vocabulajy, " 
observes  Mr.  Grood,  **  is  to  thishourajumolc 
of  terms  derived  from  almost  every  language 
and  every  sptem,  whether  dead  or  living, 
founded  upon  no  common  principle,  and 
equally  destitute  of  precision  and  simplicity. 
We  have  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms ;  Greek 
and  Latin;  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, English,  and  even  Indian,  African,  and 
American,  often  barbarously  and  illegitimately 
compounded,  fanciful  in  their  origin,  cacophon- 
ous m  pronunciation}  and  for  want  of  a  deter- 
minate signification,  formed,  as  one  would 
think,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ^^ 
place  of  ideas  than  of  communicating  them* 
It  is  a  confusion  which  has  arisen  from  thfs« 
political  and  geographical  changes  that  have 
marked  the  history  of  medicine  m  its  different 
epochs,  in  conjunction  with  that  succession  of 
theories,  which,  from  the  timeof  HippocraieJ, 
has  been  peri^etually  unfolding  to  tne  world; 
almost  every  one  of  which,  if  charactcri.^enbi 
nothing  else,  has  at  least  taken  care  to  fljark 
its  existence  by  a  new  coinage  of  words. 
Transact,  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  voU- 

NO^MINAL.  a.  {nominalis^  Lat.)    R^^f 
ring  to  names  rather  than  to  things  j  titular 

NaMINALLY.    ad.     By   name;  wiih 

regard  to  a  name^  titularly.  ^ 

NOMlNALb,  orNoMrNALiSTS,asectoi 

school-philosophers,  the  disciples  and  followe» 
of  Occam,  or  Ocham.  an  Knglish  cordelier, 
in  the  14th  century.  They  were  great  dfai^rs^ 
words,  whence  they  were  vulgarly  denomina 
Word-sellers;  but  had  the  dcDOfliiiwUofl  01 
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Koniiaalisls,  because,  in  opposition  to  the 
RtfalisiSj  they  maintained,  that  words,  and  not 
thinzs,  were  the  object  of  dialectics. 

Tois  sect  had  its  first  rise  towards  the  end  of 
the  llth  century,  and  pretended  to  follow 
Porphyry  and  Aristotle^  but  it  was  not  till 
Ochaoi's  time  that  they  bore  the  name.  The 
chief  of  this  sect,  in  the  llth  century,  was  a 
person  called  Jolin,  who  on  account  of  his  lo- 
2ical  subtihy  was  called  the  sophist ;  and  his 
principal  disciples  were  Robert  of  Paris,  Rosce* 
iin  of  Compiegne,  and  Arnoul  of  Laon. 

The  nominals,  with  the  Stoics,  admit  the 
fornidl  conceptions  or  ideas  of  things,  as  the 
subject  and  foundation  of  universality :  but  to 
this  the^  add  names,  which  represent  and  sig* 
nify,  after  the  same  univocal  manner,  and 
without  any  distinction,  a  great  variety  of 
single  things,  alike  in  genus  and  species. 
Whence  it  is  that  they  are  called  nominals  ;  as 
pretending,  that  to  become  learned,  it  is  not 
enough  lo  have  just  ideas  of  things,  but  it  is 
Biewiic  required  to  know  the  proper  names  of 
the  genera  and  species  of  things,  and  to  be 
able  to  express  these  clearly  and  precisely, 
without  confusion  or  ambiguity.  For  some 
ia^ious  and  philosophical  remarks  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, sec  Professor  Dugald  Stewart's  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
p.  170,  &c. 

To  NCyM  IN  ATE.  v,  a.  irtomino,  Lat.)  1 . 
To  name;  to  mention  by  name  {Wotton).  2. 
To  entitle;  to  call  {Spenser).  3.  To  set 
down;  to  appoint  by  name  (Shaksp§are) . 

NOMINATION,  s.  (from  nominate.)  1. 
The  act  of  mentioning  by  name  ifFotlon), 
2.  The  power  of  appointing  {Clarendon). 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  first 
case  of  nouns  which  are  declinable.  The 
simple  position  or  laying  down  of  a  noun,  or 
name,  is  called  the  nominative  case ;  yet  it  is 
not  so  properly  a  case  as  the  matter  or  ground 
whence  the  other  cases  are  to  be  formed,  bj 
the  several  changes  and  inflections  given  to  this 
first  termination.  Its  chief  use  is  to  be  placed 
in  discourse  before  all  verbs,  as  the  subject  of 
ine  proposition  or  affirmation. 

NOMION.  The  appellation  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  kind  of  love  song. 

.  NOMODICTAI.  (Ut.)  The  appella- 
^m  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  um- 
pires at  their  sacred  eames  and  musical  con- 
tests. ^ 

NON,  ad.  (Lat.)  Not.  It  is  never  used  se- 
parately, but  sometimes  prefixed  to  words  with 
»  negative  power. 

^ONA,  aseaport  of  Dalmatia,  and  a  bishop's 
**•  It  was  once  a  splendid  city,  but  is  now  a 
mean  place,  and  its  harbour  not  capable  of  re- 
^iving  lar^je  vessels.  It  is  almost  surrounded 
^*«  sea;  and  is  8e\'en  miles  N.  by  W.  of 

^O'NAGE.  *.  (non  and  age.)     Minority  j 
^iDieof  life  before  legal  maturity  (Hah). 
^  ^^ONaGESIMAL,  in  astronomy,  thegOth 
Jgree  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  eastern 
«"n>  or  point.    The  altitude  of  the  nonagesi- 
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mal  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  east,  and,  if 
continued,  passes  through  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic ;  whence  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesir 
mal  at  a  given  time,  under  a  given  elevation  of 
the  pole,  IS  easily  found.  If  ttie  altitude  of  the 
nonagesimal  be  substracted  from  90^,  the  re- 
mainder is  the  distance  of  the  nonagesimal  from 
the  vertex. 

NON  AGON,  in  mathematics,  a  figure  hav- 
ing  nine  sides  and  angles.  In  a  rcsular  non- 
agon,  or  that  the  sides  and  angles  ofwhich  are 
equal,  if  each  side  be  1^  its  area  will  be  6.182 

4 
nearly  =3     of  the  tangent  of  70^  in  the  radius  1 . 

NONC]^  J.  Purpose;  intent)  design:  not 
now  in  use  {Cleaveland). 

NONCONFORMIST,  one  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  established  religion  of  a  country^ 
Thus  in  England  presbyterians  are  nonconform- 
ists; in  Scotlaod,  episcopaliaos  are  nonconform- 
ists ;  ID  Canada,  protestants  of  all  descriptions  are 
nonconformists. 

According  to  Blackstone,  nonconformists,  in  ' 
England,  are  of  two  sorts.  First,  such  as  absent 
themselves  from  divine  worship  in  the  established 
church  through  total  irrelifnon,  and  attend  the  ser- 
vice of  no  other  persuasiop.  These,  by  the  atat, 
1.  EHz.  c.  3.  S3.  Eli2.  c.  1.  and  3.  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  for- 
feit one  shilling  to  the  iK>or  every  Lord's-day  thej 
so  absent  themselves,  and  201.  to  the  king  if 
they  continue  such  default  for  a  month  together. 
And  if  they  keep  any  inmate  thus  invllgiously 
disposed  in  their  bouse,  they  forfeit  101.  per 
montlu 

The  second  species  of  nonconformists  are  those 
who  in  the  eye  of  the  law  offend  through  a  mis- 
taken or  perverse  zeal,  and  unite  in  worship  with 
other  communities.  These  again  may  be  sub- 
divided into  those  who  disseut  from  the  establish* 
ed  church,  beeause  they  conceive  there  is  some* 
thing  erroneous  either  in  her  doctrine  or  her  dis- 
cipline, or  her  rites  and  ceremon  es,  or  in  all 
these;  and  those  who  separate  from  the  establish- 
ment because  her  own  doctrines,  though  read  in 
the  desks,  are  seldom  inculcated  from  the  pulpits. 
Thus  we  have  presbyterians,  baptists,  independ- 
ents, socinians,  and  quakers,  among  what  are 
called  n  onuno  nonconformists,  some  of  whom  dis- 
approve of  all  religious  establishments,  conceiving 
them  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spiritof  Christianity; 
while  others,  and  they  we  suppose  much  the 
greater  part,  as  the  method istn,  many  in^lepeud- 
ents,  and  some  of  the  baptists,  go  upon  the  prin« 
ciple  of  assenting  where  they  can,  and  of  diss<*ntiug 
where  they  are  compelled  so  to  do;  still  lament* 
ing  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  is  such  in 
their  estimation  as  compels  them  to  dissent  at  all. 

Nonconformists  in  the  English  laws  are  divided 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  papists  and  protest- 
ant  dissenters :  both  of  which  were  supposed  to 
be  equally  schismatics,  in  not  communicating 
with  the  national  church ;  with  this  diff»*rence, 
that  the  papists  divided  fh>m  it  upon  material^ 
though  erroneous,  reasons;  but  many  of  the  dia* 
senters  upon  matters  of  indifference,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  no  reason  at  all.  <*  Yet  certainly  (says 
sir  William  Blackstone)  our  ancestors  were  mis- 
taken in  their  plans  of  compulsion  and  intole- 
rance.^ The  sin  of  schism,  as  such,  is  by  no  means 
tbe  object  of  temporal  coercion  and  punishment. 
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If  through  weakness  of  intellect,  through  mis- 
dh'ectcd  piety,  through  perverseness  and  acerbity 
of  temper,  or  (which  is  often  the  case)  through  a 
prospect  of  secular  advantage  in  herding  with  a 
paKy,  men  quarrel  with  the  ecclesiastical  eita- 
blishment,  the  civil  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  ualess  their  tenets  »od  practice  are  such 
as  threaten  ruin  or  disturbance  to  the  state.  He 
is  bound  indeed  to  protect  the  established  church: 
and  if  this  can  be  better  effected  by  admitting 
none  but  its  genuine  members  to  offices  of  trust 
and  (molumeiit,  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  so  to  do; 
th«  dispotial  of  offices  being  matter  of  favour  and 
discretion.  But  this  point  being  once  secured, 
all  persecution  for  diversity  of  opinions,  however 
ridiculous  or  absurd  they  may  be,  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  civil  freedom. 
The  nameit  and  subordination  of  the  clergy,  the 
posture  of  devotion,  the  materials  and  colour  of 
the  ministei's  garment,  the  joining  in  a  known  or 
unknown  furm  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of 
the  saaie  kind,  must  be  \elti  to  the  option  of  every 
man's  private  judgment. 

*' With  regard  therefore  to  protectant  disseuters, 
although  the  experience  Of  their  turbulent  dis- 
position in  former  times  occasioned  several  dis- 
abilities and  restrictions  (which  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  justify)  to  be  laid  upon  them  by  abundance 
of  statutes;  yet  at  length  the  legislature,  with  a 
true  spirit  of  magnanimity,  extended  that  indul- 
gence to  these  sectaries,  which  they  themselves, 
when  in  power,  had  held  to  be  coontenauciog 
schism,  and  denied  to  the  church  of  England. 
The  penalties  are  conditionally  suspended  by  the 
statute  1  W.  and  M.  st.  1.  c.  J8.  '<  for  exempting 
their  majesties  protestaut  subjects,  dissenting  from 
the  church  of  £ngland,  from  the  penalties  of  cer- 
tain  laws,*'  commonly  called  the  toleration  act; 
which  declares,  that  neither  the  laws  above-meu- 
tiened,  nor  the  sUtutes  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  14.  3  Jac.  I. 
c.  4.  and  6>  nor  any  other  penal  laws  made  against 
popish  recusants  (except  the  test-acts)  shad  ex- 
tend to  any  dissenters,  other  than  papists  and  such 
as  deny  the  trinity  :  provided,  1.  1  hat  they  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  (or  make 
a  similar  affirmation,  being  quakers),  and  sub- 
scribe the  deelaraiion  against  popery.  S.  That 
they  repair  to  some  congregation  certified  to  and 
registered  in  the  court  of  the  bishop  or  achdeacon, 
or  at  the  county-sesssions.  3.  That  the  doors  of 
such  meeting-house  shall  be  unlocked,  unbarred, 
and  unbolted;  in  defiultof  which,  the  persons  meet- 
ing there  are  still  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  the 
former  acts.  Dissenting  teachers,  in  order  to  be 
exempted  fi'om  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  17  Car.  II.  c.  2.  and  2'2  Car.  H. 
c.  1.  are  also  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  religion 
mentioned  in  thssUlute  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  (viz.  those 
which  only  c'»nc**rn  the  couret«sion  of  the  true 
Christian  faith,  anH  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments), 
with  an  express  exception  ot  those  relating  to  the 
government  and  powers  of  the  church,  and  to 
infauubaptism.  And  by  statute  10  Ann.  c.  2.  this 
toleration  is  ratified  and  confirmed  ;  and  it  is  de- 
clared, that  the  said  act  shall  at  all  tiiues  be  ia- 
Tiolably  observed  for  the  cxemY'ting  such  protectant 
dissenters  as  are  thereby  intended  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  therein  imnlioncd.  Thus,  thouch 
the  offence  of  non-con foriaity  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versally abrt.cale<l,  it  is  suspenfJed,  and  ceavrs  to 
exist  with  reiiunl  to  these  prot^stant  dis^^eintrs, 
dur  "Uipliance  with  the  condition  im- 

pr  of  toleratiou :  aud,  under  these 


conditions,  all  persons,  who  will  approve  tben« 
selves  no  papists  or  oppugners  of  the  trinity,  iro 
left  at  full  liberty  to  act  as  their  consciences  shall 
direct  them  in  the  matter  of  religious  vorsbip. 
And  if  any  person  shall  wilfully,  maliciously,  or 
contemptuously  disturb  any  congregation,  asseo- 
bled  in  any  church  or  permitted  meetiiig-hoiur, 
or  shall  misuse  any  preacher  or  teacher  there,  he 
shall  (by  virtue  of  the  same  statute)  be  bound 
over  to  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  forfeit  SOI. 
But  by  statute  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  no  mayor  or  prio. 
cipal  magistrate  must  appear  at  any  dissenting 
meeting  with  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  on  paio  of 
disability  to  holdthator  any  other  office;  thelegisla. 
ture  judging  it  a  matter  of  propriety,  that  a  mode 
of  worship,  setup  in  opposition  to  the  national, 
when  allowed  to  be  exercised  in  peace,  shook!  be 
exercised  also  with  decency,  gratitude,  and  hu- 
mility. Neither  doth  the  act  of  toleration  extend 
to  enervate  those  clauses  of  the  statutes  13  and 
I4  Car.  II.  c.  4.  and  17  Car.  II.  c.  8.  which  pro- 
hibit (upon  pain  of  fine  and  imprisoomeot)  all 
persons  from  teacliing  school,  unless  tbey  b^ 
licensed  by  the  ordinary,  and  subscribe  a  declarS' 
tion  of  conformity  to  the  liturgy  of  the  charcb, 
and  reverently  frequent  divine  service  establishfd 
by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom. 

^  As  to  papists,  what  has  been  said  of  tbe 
protestant  dissenters  would  hold  equally  strong  for 
a  general  toleration  of  them  ;  provided  their  »epa- 
ration  was  founded  only  upon  difference  of  opioiua 
in  religion,  and  their  principles  did  not  alio  n- 
teiid  to  a  subversion  of  the  civil -government  If 
once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  they  might  quietly  er.j  <y 
their  seven  sacraments ;  their  purgatory,  and  au- 
ricular confession ;  their  worship  of  relics  and 
images;  nay,  even  their  trans ubstantiation.  But 
while  they  acknowledge  a  foreign  power,  superior 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot 
complain  that  the  laws  if  that  kingdom  will  not 
treat  them  npon  the  footing  of  good  subjects. 

**  The  following  are  the  laws  that  have  been  en- 
acted against  the  papists;  who  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes;  persons  professing  popery,  po- 
pish recusants  convict,  and  popTsh  priestjw  1. 
Persons  professing  the  popish  religion,  besides  the 
former  penalties  for  not  frequenting  their  parish- 
church,  are  disabled  from  takint;  any  lands  either 
by  descent  or  purchase,  after  18  years  of  age, 
until  they  renounce  their  errors ;  they  niast  at 
the  age  of  21  register  their  estates  before  acq iiirt«J» 
and  all  future  conveyances  and  wills  reloti»e  to 
them  s  they  are  incapable  of  presenting  to  an  a'i- 
voMTson,  or  granting  to  any  other  person  any  ari  i- 
ance  of  the  same ;  they  may  not  k<«p  or  teach 
any  school, under  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonm'nij 
and,  if  they  willingly  say  or  hear  mass,  thry  for- 
feit the  one  200,  the  other  100  marks,  and  tach 
shall  sutler  a  year's  imprisonment.  Thus  ouich 
for  persons  who  from  the  misfortune  of  fan-fly 
prejudices,  or  otherwise,  have  conceived  au  un- 
happy attachment  to  the  Romish  church  from  their 
infancy,  and  publicly  profess  its  errors.  But .11 
any  evil  industry  is  used  to  rivet  these  errors  upon 
them;  Sf  any  pefson  sends  another  abroad  to  be 
educated  in  the  popish  reli:^ion,  or  to  reside  la 
any  religious  house  abroad  for  that  purpose,  cr 
contributes  to  tneir  maintenance  when  there ;  tota 
the  sender,  the  sent,  and  the  contributor,  are  dis- 
abled to  .''ue  in  law  or  equity,  to  be  executor  or  ad- 
mi  uihtrator  to  any  person,  to  ti»ke  any  U^a^y  °^ 
deed  of  gilt,  and  to  bear  any  office  in  the  realm} 
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uk)  iball  forfeit  all  their  good^  and  cbattelo,  and 
lileviie  all  their  real  estate  for  life.    And  where 
tiiewerroii  are  also  aggrarated  by  apostacy  or  per- 
venioo ;  where  a  person  is  reconciled  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be  reconciled,  the 
offence  anonnts  to  high-treason.    9.  Popish  re« 
cuss nUs  convicted  in  a  court  of  law  of  not  attending 
the  serrice  of  the  church  of  England,  are  subject 
to  the  following  disabilities,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitaresy  orer  and  above  those  before-mentioned. 
Tbey  are  considered  as  persons  excommunicated ; 
tliey  can  hold  no  office  or  employment ;  they  mast 
oot  keep  arms  in  their  houses,  but  the  same  may 
beseiz^  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  ;  they  may 
not  come  within  10  miles  of  London,  on  pain  of 
1001.;  they  can  bring  no  action  at  law  or  suit  in 
equity ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  trarel  above  five 
miles  from  home,  unless  by  licence,  upon  pain  of 
forfeitiugall  tbeir  goods  ;  and  they  may  not  come 
to  court,  under  pain  of  1001.    No  marriage  or 
burial  of  such  recusant,  or  baptism  of  his  child; 
sImH  be  bad  otherwise  than  by  the  ministers  of 
tSe  church  of  England,  under  other  severe  penal- 
ties.   A  married   woman,  when   recusant,  shall 
forfeit  two-thirds  of  her  dower  or  jointure,  may 
loi  be  exccutiix  or  administratrix  to  her  hus- 
band, nor  have  any  part  of  his  goods;  and  during 
tbe  coverture  may  be  kept  in  prison,  unless  her 
hittbaud  redrerns  her,  at  the  rate  of  101.  a-month^ 
or  the  third  part  of  ail  his  lands.     And  lastly,  as  a 
feaK>convert  recusaot  may  be  imprisoned,  so  all 
ottien  most,  within  three  months  after  conviction, 
cither  submit  and  renounce  their  error,  or,  if  re* 
quired  so  to  do  by  four  justices^  must  abjure  and 
renoaDce  the  realm :  mnd  if  they  do  not  depart,  or  if 
they  retom  without  the  king's  licence,  they  shall 
be  nilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death  as  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.    There  is  also  an  in- 
ferior sptrcies  of  recusancy,  (refusing  to  make  the 
<^lantien  against  popery  enjoined  by  statute  39 
Car.  If.  St.  S.  when  tendered  by  the  proper  roagi- 
*trate;  whidt,   if  the  party  resides  within   ten 
miles  of  London,  makes  him  an  abolute  rescusant 
coorict;  or  if   at  a  greater  distai^ce^  suspends 
liim  from  having  any  seat  in  parliament,  keeping 
arms  in  his  house,  or  any  hoi  se  above  the  value  of 
^l*  S.  Popish  priests  are  in  a  still  more  danger- 
ous condition.    By  statute  1 1  and  12  W.  III.  c.  4. 
popish  priests,  or  bishops,  celebrating  mass  or  ex- 
ercising  any  part  of  their  functions  in  England, 
except  in  the  houses  of  ambassadors,  are  liable  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.     And  by  the  statue  27 
^'■z.  c.  2.  any  popish  priest,  born  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  crown  of  England,  who  shall  come 
o<rpr  hither  from  beyond  sea  (unless  driven  by 
'tres!(  of  weather  and  tarrying  only  a  reasonable 
time),  or  8haiy>e  in  England  three  days  without 
<^«forming  ana  takmg  the  oaths,  is  guilty  of  high 
^f'iioh:  and  all  persons  harbouring  him  are  guilty 
of  felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

"This  is  a  short  summary  of  the  laws  against  die 
papists  J  of  which  the  president  Montesquieu  ob- 
^^es,  that  they  are  so  rigorous,  though  not  pro- 
'^'r  of  the  sanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all 
^He  hurt  that  can  possibly  be  done  in  cold  blood. 
«at  in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  obserred  (what 
'^fpignen  who  only  judge  from  our  statute-book 
*^  not  folly  apprized  of),  that  these  laws  are  sel- 
^^m  exerted  to  their  utmost  rigour:  and  indeed, 
!!^«y  were,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  excuse 
jbcttj.  For  they  are  rather  to  be  accounted  for 
'rom  their  history,  and  the  urgency  of  the  timet 
*hicb  produced  them,  than  to  be  approve  (upon 


a  cool  review)  as  a  standing  system  of  law.  The 
restless  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  during  th^ 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  tbe  turbulence  and  uneasiness 
of  the  papists  under  the  new  religious  establish- 
ment, and  the  boldness  of  their  hopes  and  wishes 
for  the  succession  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  obliged 
the  parliament  to  counteract  sodangerons  a  spirit 
by  laws  of  a  great,  aAd  then  perhaps  necessary, 
severity.  The  powder-treason,  in  the  succeeding 
reign»  struck  a  panic  into  James  I.  which  ope- 
rated in  different  ways :  it  occasioned  the  enacting 
of  new  laws  against  the  papists ;  but  deterred  him 
from  putting  them  in  execution.  The  intrigues 
of  queen  Henrietta  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
the  prospect  of  a  popish  successor  in  that  of 
Charles  II.  .the  assassination-plot  in  the  reign  of 
king  William,  and  the  avowed  claim  of  a  popish 
pretender  to  the  crown  in  subsequent  reigns,  will 
account  fur  the  extension  of  these  penalties  at 
those  several  periods  of  oUr  history.''  But  now 
that  all  just  fears  of  a  pretender  may  be  said  to 
have  vanished,  and  tbe  power  and  influence  of  the 
pope  has  become  feeble,  ridiculous,  and  despi* 
cable,  not  only  in  firitain,  but  in  almost  every 
kingdom  of  Europe ;  find  as  in  fact  the  British 
catholics  solemnly  disclaim  the  dangerous  princi* 
pies  ascribed  to  them;  the  British  legislature, 
giving  way  to  that  liberality  of  sentiment  becom- 
ing protestants,  have  lately  repealed  the  most 
rigorous  of  the  above  edicts,  viz.  The  punishment 
of  popish  priests  or  Jesuits  who  should  be  found  to 
teach  or  officiate  in  the  services  of  that  church; 
which  acts  were  felony  in  foreigners,  and  high 
treason  in  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  :— The  for« 
feitures  of  popish  heirs,  who  had. received  their 
education  abroad  ;  and  whose  estates  went  to  the 
next  protestant  heird— The  power  given  to  the  son, 
or  other  relation,  being  a  protestant,  to  take  pos- 
session of  tbe  fisther's  or  other  relation's  estate, 
during  the  life  of  the  real  proprietor:— And  the 
deharriog  papists  from  the  power  of  acquiring  any 
legal  property  by  purchase*— In  proposing  the  re- 
peal of  these  penalties,  it  was  observed,  That,  be- 
sides that  some  of  them  had  now  ceased  to  be  ne- 
cessary, others  were  at  all  times  a  disgrace  to  hu<* 
manity.  The  imprisonment  of  a  popish  priest 
for  life,  only  for  officiating  in  the  services  of  his  re- 
ligion, was  horrible  in  its  nature  :  and  although  the 
mildness  of  government  had  hitherto  softened  the 
rigour  of  the  law  in  practice,  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Roman  catholic  priests  constantly 
lay  at  the  obercy  of  the  basest  and  most  abandoned 
of  mankind— of  common  informers;  for  on  the 
evidence  of  any  of  these  wretohesy  the  magisterial 
and  judicial  powers  were  of  necessity  bound  to  en- 
force all  the  shameful  penalties  of  the  act.  Others 
of  these  penalties  held  out  the  most  powerful  temp- 
tations for  the  commission  of  acts  of  depravity, 
at  the  very  tbousrht  of  which  our  nature  recoils 
with  horror;  they  seemed  calculated  to  loosea 
all  the  hands  of  society  ;  to  dissolve  all  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  obligations  and  duties,  to  poison  the 
sources  of  domestic  felicity,  and  toanoihilate  every 
principle  of  honour.  The  encouragement  given  to 
children  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  estates  of  their 
parents,  and  the  restriction  which  debars  any  man 
from  the  honest  acquisition  of  property,  need  only 
to  be  mentioned  to  excite  indignation  in  an  en- 
lightened age. 

The  subject  of  the  nonconformity  of  protestant 
dissenters  has  exercised  the  pens  of  many  able 
writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  oppo<ii- 
tioQ  to  the  dissenters,  or  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
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ment,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  White, 
HorsI<>y,PaIey,  Hart,and  Daubeny;  and  on  thcdis- 
•entiiiiT  sale,  tke  oamei;  Of  Neal,  Cornish,  Delaune, 
Tovgood,  Robinson,  Palmer,  and  Flower.  With 
respect  to  these  advocates,  some  are  much  more 
temperate  than  others,  as  may  be  expected  in  all 
control  erted  questions.  Thus,  on  the  side  of  the 
estuh'i&hmc  lU,  some  saiivfy  themselves  with  prov- 
ing that  ours  if  a  christian  church,  and,  naturally 
enough,  lament  the  increase  of  dissenters;  while 
othr  rs  go  farther,  and  attempt  to  prove  that  all  se- 
paration from  the  establishment  is  schism,  and  is 
therefore  sinful:  and  on  the  other  hand,  some 
dissenters  satisfy  themsehes  with  justtifying  their 
dis«>ent  from  the  establishment,  because,  for  ex- 
auiple,  they  think  that  somr-  ceremonies  imposed, 
•r  the  various  orders  of  ministers,  or  the  received 
subjects  of  baptism,  or  the  mode  of  administering 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  laxity  of 
discipline,  are  incompatible. with  the  scriptural 
pattern,-*while  others  ico  farther,  and  attempt  to 
prove  that  every  rt^ligious  establishment  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  direct  violation  of  some  of 
the  strongest  injunctions  of  the  great  head  of  the 
chirch.  For  our  own  parts,  we  conceive  that 
those  who  approach  the  exireme<<,  on  either  side, 
are  in  error :  we  are  friends  to  an  establishment 
of  religion,  especially  if  it  be  unaccompanifd  by 
the  principle  of  exclusion,  and  allow  a  free  tolera- 
tion to  the  profession  of  christi  nnity  under  other 
forms  and  modes :  but  we  would  not  have  men 
deprived  of  any  of  their  rights  as  citizen<«  and  sub- 
jects, liecause  they  refuse  to  worship  God  iu  away 
tlieir  understandings  and  consciences  cannot  ap- 
prove ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  with  Dean  Young 
in  his  Friendly  Call  to  his  Dissenting  Brethren, 
that  '*  when*  ver  useless  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
imposed,  corniptions  are  passed  into  a  law,  and 
the  t^rms  of  communion  are  such  as  are  not  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  Christ,  then  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  dissect,  and  they  are  the  separatists  who 
compel  others  to  divide,  not  they  who  deplore  the 
necessity  of  so  doing  "    See  Toleration. 

NpNCONFCRMITY.  5.  [yion  and  con^ 
formihj,)  1.  Refusal  of  coinpliaDce  (^a//«). 
2'  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  religion. 

NONE.  a.  (ne  ane,  Saxon.)  1.  Not  one 
{Addison).  2.  Not  any  (Few/on).  3.  Not  other 
{Genesis).  4.  A^onf  9/* sometimes  signifies  only 
emphatically  nothing  {Psalms). 

NoNE-so-PRETTY,  in  botany.  SeeSAXi- 
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NONE'NTITY.  s.  (non  and  en/ify.)  1. 
Konexistence  {Bentley).  2.  A  thing  not  ex- 
istinor  (Soulh). 

NONES,  {nonet,)  in  tho  Roman  calendar, 
the  fifth  day  of  the  months  January,  February, 
April,  June,  August,  September,  November, 
anil  December;  and  the  seventh  of  March, 
Mav,  July,  and  October.  Marcli,  May,  July, 
and  Octuher,  had  six  days  in  their  nones;  be- 
cause these  alone,  in  the  ancient  conetitutton  of 
the  year  by  Numa,  had  31  days  a-piece,  the 
rest  havint;  only  29,  and  February  30:  but 
when  Ca?sar  reformed  the  year,  and  made 
other  monihs  contain  31  days,  he  did  not  allot 
them  six  days  of  none«. 

NONEXrSTENCE.*.  (non  and  existence.) 
I.  Inexistence;  negation  of  being.  2,  The 
i^' *  ^risting  {Brown). 
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NON  JU'RING.  a.  {non  and  juro,  Latin.) 
Belonging  to  those  who  will  not  swear  allcgi> 
ance  to  the  Hanoverian  family  {Swift). 

NONJURORS,  those  who  refused  to  take 
the  oaths  to  government,  and  who  were  in 
consequence  under  certain  incapacities,  and 
liable  to  certain  severe  penalties.  1 1  can  scarcf Iv 
be  said  that  there  are  any  nonjurors  now  in  ihc 
kingdom ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  all  penal- 
ties have  been  removed  both  from  pipists  an  I 
protestants,  formerly  of  that  denominaiion,  u^ 
well  in  Scotland  as  in  Enc^land.  The  meiu- 
bers  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  have 
long  been  denominated  nonjurors,  but  per- 
haps they  are  now  called  so  improperly,  as  '.it; 
ground  of  their  difference  from  the  esiiil)!'  ; 
ment  is  more  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  tl..?. 
political  principles. 

NONIUS,  or  NuwEZ  (Peter),  a  vrj 
eminent  Portuguese  mathematician  and  phT>!- 
cian,  was  born  in  1497,  at  Alcazar  in  Portupi. 
anciently  a  remarkable  city,  known  by  the 
nameof  .Salacia,  from  whence  he  was  surnamtvl 
Salaciensis.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  where  he  pub- 
lished some  pieces,  which  procured  him  great 
reputation.  He  was  mathemalical  preceptor 
to  Don  Henry,  son  to  king  Emanuel  of  Por- 
tugal, and  principal  oosmographer  to  thekiiu. 
Nonius  was  very  serviceable  to  the  desi^^n^ 
which  this  court  entertained  of  carrjinc  on 
their  maritime  expeditions  into  the  Esst,  bjthr 
publication  of  his  book  Of  the  Art  of  Narica- 
tion,  and  various  other  works.  He  died  la 
1577,  at  80  years  of  age. 

Nonius  was  the  author  of  several  ini2;eaiotts 
works  and  inventions,  and  justly  esteemed  onr 
of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  his  ^(■ 
Concerning  his  Art  of  Navigation,  father  De- 
chales  says,  *•  In  the  year  1530,  Peter  Nonius, 
a  celebrated  Portuguese  mathematician,  upon 
occasion  of  some  doubts  proposed  to  him  !>} 
Martinns  Alphonsus  Sofa,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
navigation,  divided  into  two  books;  in  tho 
first,  he  answers  some  of  those  doubts,  and  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  loxudromic  lines,  in  iH' 
second  book  he  treats  of  rules  and  instrumcn  > 
proper  for  navigation*  particularly  sea-chart?. 
and  instruments  serving  to  find  the  elevation  o^ 
the  pole ;  but  says  he  is  rather  obscure  in  f^i' 
manner  of  writing." — Furtiere,  in  his  DictiW- 
ary,  takes  notice  that  Peter  Nonius  was  li;^ 
first  who,  in  \5oO,  invented  the  angles  whi  n 
the  loxodromic  curves  make  with  each  wen- 
dian,  calling  them  in  his  hngiwge  rlium  '» 
and  which  he  calculated  by  spherical  tria;..i -^• 
— Stevinus  acknowledircs,'  that  Potcr  ^<  '  ■' 
was  scarce  inferior  to  the  very  best  nuil'^"-*^' 
ticians  of  the  age.  And  Schollus  says  l^^'.^'^' 
plained  a  great  many  problems,  and  pnff  ^  '* 
larly  the  mechanical  problem  of  Aristotle  ^i^ 
the  motion  of  vessels  by  oars.  His  note?  uf«n 
Purbach's  Theory  of  the  Planets  are  very  mm 
to  be  esteemed :  he  there  explains  several  inm?-' 
which  had  either  not  been  noticed  belbre,  ot 
not  rightly  understood.  ^  • 

In  1548  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  1^»- 
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llsht,  which  be  dedicated  to  John  the  3d,  king  Ptolemy.    Bat  as  the  degrees  are  thus  divided 

of  Portugal;  to  which  he  added  what  Alhazen,  very  unequally,  and  as  it  is  very  difficnlt  to  at- 

in  Arabian  author,  has  composed  on  the  same  tain  exactness  in  ihe  division,  especially  when 

lubject.     In  this  work  he  describes  the  method  the  numbers  into  which  the  arcs  are  to  be 

or  instrument  called,  from  him,  a  Nonius,  a  divided  are  iucomposiie  (of  which  there  are  no 

pariicular  account  of  which  see  in  the  follow-  less  than  nine),  the  method  of  diagonals,  first 

ins  article. — He  corrected  several  matheniaiical  published  by  Thomas  Digges,  Esq.  in  a  trea« 

luurakcH  of  Orontius  Finapus. — ^But  the  most  tist  entitled  Alaeseu  scalae  I^lathematicx,  print* 

ccl  braied  of  all  his  works,  or  that  at  least  he  ed  at  London  in  1673,  and  said  to  be  invented 

appfired   most  to  value,  was  his  Treatise  of  by  one  Richard  Chenseler,  was  substituted  in 

A'^cbra,  which  he  had  composed  in  Portu-  its  room.      Nonius's  method  was,   however, 

p  :>e,    but    translated    it   into   the  Castilian  improved  at  different  times  and   by  different 

tongue,  when  he  resolved  upon  making  it  nub-  persons}  and  it  must  be  acknovtledjied,  that  if 

lie,  which  he  thought  would  render  his  book  Vernier  saw  either  the  original  or  any  of  the 

more  useful,  as  this  language  was  more  gene-  improvements  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 

nlly  known  than  ihe  Portuguese.    The  dedi-  his  having  seen  them  all),  his  merit  is  only 

canon,  to  his  former  pupil,  prince  Henry,  was  that  of  having  applied   to  a  useful  practical 

diied  from  Lisbon,  C>ec.  1,  1564.    This  work  purpose  the  speculative  invention  of  another 

cmtaiiis  341  pages  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  person. 

ij'i;,  in  8vo.  NON-NATURALS.      Under   this    term 

Tie  catalogue  of  his  works,  chiefly  in  Latin,  physicians  comprehend  air,  meat  and  drink, 

is  as  f.-tllows :  sleep  and  watchmg,  motion  and  rest,  retention 

1.  D^  Arte  Navigandi,  libri  duo;  1630.  and  excretion,  and  the  affections  of  the  mind. 

2.  De  Crepusculis ;   1542.  NONNIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  a  na« 

3.  Annotaiiones  in  Aristotelem.  tive  of  Pana]x>lis  in  Egypt  in  the  5th  century. 
4  Problema  Mechanicum  de  Motu  Navigii  He  wrote  two  books,  one  entitled,  Dionysiaco- 

nRemis.  rum  libri  xlviii,  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  156^; 

5.  Annotationes   in   Pianetarum  Theorias  and  the  other  it  a  paraphrase  in  Greek  verse 
(Tcorzii  Purbachii,  &c.  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  edited  by  Aldus 

6.  Libro  de  Algebra  en  Arithmctica  y  Geo-  Manutius  in  1501. 

mctra;  1564.  NoNNius  (Louis),  a  learned  physician  of 

Nonius,  the namewhich  was  not  manyyears  Antwerp  in  the  17th  century.     He  wrote  a 

a2;o  given  to  the  common  device  for  subdividing  famous  book,  entitled,  Dieteticon,  sivede  Re 

the  arcs  of  quadrants  and  other  astronomical  Cibaria,  which  is  full  of  learning  and  curious 

instruments,   from  the  persuasion  that  it  was  disquisition.     He  also  printed  a  commentary 

invented  by  Nonius  or  Nunez,  of  whom  some  in  16^0  on  the  Greek  medals. 

accoimt  has  bt-en  given  in  the  preceding  article.  NONPARE'IL.i.  (non  and  pareil,  French.) 

The  generality  of^astronomers  of  the  present  1.  Excellence  unequalled  (SAa^speore).     2.  A 

asc,  tran<^ferring  the  honoKir  of  the  invention  kind  of  apple.     3.  Printers  letter  of  a  small 

from   Nunez  to  Peter  Vernier,   a  native  of  size,  on  which  small  Bibles  and  Common 

Franche  Comt^,  have  called  this  method  of  Prayers  are  printed. 

division  by  his  name.    (See  Vernier.)     Mr.  NONPLUS.  *.  (non  and  p/ti^,  Lat.)  Pu«- 

AHains,  however,  in  his  Geometrical  and  Geo-  zle ;  inability  to  say  or  do  more  {Locke). 

graphical  Essays,  has  lately  shown  that  Clavius  To  Nonplus,  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To 

tnc  Jesuit   may  dispute  the  inixntion  with  confound;  to  puzzle  (SotiM). 

them  both.     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Nu-  NONRE'SIDENCE.  i.  (non  and  residence.) 

Dcz  started  the  idea,  Clavius  improved  it,  and  Failure  of  residence  (Swift), 

Vernier  carried  it  to  its  present  state  of  pcrfec-  NONRESIDENT,  s.  {non  and  resident.) 

lion.    The  method  of  Nunez,  described  in  his  One  who  neglects  to  live  at  ihe  proper  place 

trtaise  De  Crepusculis,  printed  at  Lisbon  in  {Swift). 

i'\2,  consists  in  describing  within  the  same  Non-resident  clergyman,  one  who 

f^i'i'lrant  45  concentric  circles,  dividing  the  does  not  reside  at  his  benefice, 

outermost  into  t)0  equal  parts,  the  next  within  The  following  returns  connected  with  the 

info  89,  the  next  into  88,  &c.  till  the  inner-  subiect  of  non-resident  clergymen's  benefices, 

Hiosi  was  divided  into  46  only.    Ou  a  quadrant  anif  non-conformists,  were  laid  before  Parlia* 

tlius  divided,  the  plumb  line  or  index  must  went  in    June    1810,    when   lord  Harrowby 

crois  one  or  other  of  the  circles  very  near  a  moved  for  the  sum  of  lOOyOOOl.  to  be  granted 

p<^i  Jt  of  division  :    whence,   by  computation,  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  clergy  in  this  king- 

ihe  degrees  and-  minutes  of  the  arc  might  be  dom  :  they  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  highly  in- 

casily  ascertained.     This  method  is  also  de-  teresting  to  ail  who  are  solicitous  about  the 

scribed  by  Nunez  in  his  treatise  De  arte  atque  welfare  of  the  established  church,  or  the  cause 

R^tione  Navigandi,  where  he  would  fain  per-  of  religion  in  general. 
suade  himself  that  it  was  not  unknown  to 
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1.  Number  and  Qaues  of  Non-ResidenU,  for  the  Year  1807. 


EXEMPTIONS. 

Residence  on  other  benefices ,, 

Official  chap!aiiiH • • , 

Chaplains  to  privileged  individuals    ..•• .,    , 

Eccksiusticnl,  cathedral,  and  cullegriate  officers , 

Officers  in  the  royal  chapels  of  St.  James's  and  Whitehall  ..... 

Reader  in  his  Majesty's  private  chai>el  at  Windsor 

Preachers  and  readers  in  the  inns  of  court,  or  at  the  Rolls 

Public  officers  and  tutors  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge • 

Resident  ft  Hows  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Provost  of  Eton,  warden  of  Wine  hester,  fellows  of  both 

Schoolmasters    and   ushers   of  Eton,   Westminster,   and  Win- 
chester.  .....* 

Students  residing  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  under  thirty  years 
of  a^e • • •••• 

Exemptions  not  notified 

Livings  held  by  bishops  .  • 


TOTALS 


Exempt . .  • . 


LICENCES. 


Infirmity  of  incumbent  or  family ....»•.•.••.•••/. 

Want  or  unfitness  of  parsonage  house • .  • . 

Residence  in  a  mansion  within  the  parish  belonging  to  incumbent 

or  relative • •••• 

Incumbents  possessing  small  livings  licensed  to  curacies    ..... 
Schoolmasters  or  ushers  of  endowed  schools  ................ 

Master  or  preacher  of  hospitals   .«>..•. • •••- 

Endowed  preacher  or  lecturer 

Licensed  preachers  in  proprietary  chapels 

Librarians  of  the  British  Museum,  Sion  College,  and  trustees  of 

Lord  Crew's  charity •. .......*.. 

Incumbent's  fesiding  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  performing  the 

duties  of  their  parishes 

Unenumerated  cases  confirmed  by  the  archbishop 

Uiienumerated  cases  within  the  archbishop's  dioceses  

Licensed  • .  • . 

Absence  without  licence  or  exemption   ..•.•• ....••••.. 

Dilapidated  churches   • 

Sinecures  and  dignitias  not  requiring  residence • 


Totals  of  the  above  .  •  • . 

Mi«ir«llaneo«s,  i.  e.  for  other  reasons  than  those  specified  in  the 
preceding  classes ..•••..»••#..••• 


1.797 

43 

51 

340 

I 

2 

8 

93 
26 
11 


81 
85 
23 


2,509 


480 
946 

152 

S54 

163 

14 

29 

13 


476 
39 


2,574 


842 

32 

163 


1,037 


6  J  20 


632 


6,752 


On  livings 
under  1501. 
per  Ann. 


684 

11 

5 

116 


2 

24 

83 

1 


13 
3 


888 


431 
435 

33 
121 

79 
6 
6 

4 


247 

4 


1,067 


466 

12 

5 


483 


2,438 


201 


On  liviaii^ 
above  150L 
per  Ann. 


2,639 


1.113 

31 

46 

224 

I 

2 

€ 

69 

3 

10 


21 
20 


1,621 


349 
511 

119 

133 

84 

8 

23 
9 


229 

35 

3. 


1.507 

,  376 

158 

55^ 


3.682 


431 


4.113 


NON 


KOCCM*. 

II 
1= 

1 
1 

.ti 

Ii 

> 

ItiO 

4-3 
286 
3*9 
134 
iSi 
30fi 
507 

1J4 

B8i 
37* 
31)S 
641 

1313 
631 

1145 
212 

107 
483 
401 
238 
909 

43 
48 

1*3 
132 

81 
324 
104 
115 

81 

98 
113 

34 
S66 
411 
323 
305 

68 
152 

54 
138 
173 

94 
679 

1«6 
83 

205 

sa 

23B 
1S4 
393 
105 

97 
301 
184 
811 
164 
34S 
840 
3SS 
813 
138 
(47 

SI 
249 
179 
140 
205 

B'^hiwl  Weill 

61 

S,;::::.:::::;;;; 

74 

L:u).(r 

LfbStia  and  CoTentry 

2B 

PMTtMrough 

16 

Worniier    . 

Touis..:. 

11164 

4412 

6120 

632 

Dio»«  duriiif!  the  pre 
im  whkh   h„a  bee 
.ud  cwnot  be   r.„g„ 

BiihindWeil',. 

-.433 

fS-"  - 

..131 

c**""..!.". 

Cliitlieilw  .... 
Dorlum 

..313 

^^".'.'.v:.' 

OlweetWr.... 
Horferi ; 

..238 

Worship  liceated  in  each 
Kacal  Reign,  (exclntivc  ot 
II  licenied  at  the  Seuiaiu, 
ed  uiuler  tbejr  teiptctire 


Lapdaff 

..     90 

London 

Noririct. 

..   417 
..1061 

..   210 

.1.  SIS 

Total.. 

.lOlM 

VDL.VIII, 


N  O  O  N  O  O 


;t6t  to  1-173 dt 

it:*  to  1780 179 

1-Sl  to  1787 579 

IT*i  to  1794 610 

lTy3  to  IbOl 1,318 


to  ^nmchen  not  of  the  Cboreh  •#  NOCNTIDE.  s.  (noon  and  tide.)    Mid« 

EogUod.  dkV'y  time  of  noon  (Shrnkspfore). 

f^  Y«a».      At  Quarter  Senioni.  fe?S"*«V*-  **«i«»«»*'  (Sk^^spe^). 

^UUbh.  s.  {nosaaa,  entangled.)    A  ran« 

!I^  ^  |3f^ ^  Ding  knot  which  ihe  mora  it  m  4nwtt  biuds 

To  NooBe.  V,  a.  (from  the  noon.)    To  tie 
in  a  noose ;  to  catch  {Govern,  of  Tongue). 

_  _    ^^ ^^  NOOTH'8  APPARATUS,  in  chcmisiiy,  a 

1  iw  to  1 808 1  *068  machi ne  for  satarating  fl  uids  with  various  gasses. 

*'* *  It  consists  of  three  glass  vesseb,  the  lowest  of 

3  678  which  has  a  very  broad,  flat  bottom,  that  the 

'  whole  may  stand  steadily.     It  coDtains  the 

materials  from  which  the  eais  is  given  out,  ai 

KONRESI^STANCE.  $.  (non  and  reiiti'  marble  dust,  as  diluted  suiphoric  acid,  forei. 

■re.)     The  principle  of  not  opposing  the  ample,  when  a  carbonated  liquid  is  lo  be  pre> 

ftiof^;  ready  obedience  to  a  superiour.  pared,  which  is  commonly  the  case;  and  of 

NCyNSENSE.  f.  {non  and  sense.)     l.  Un-  these  materials  a  supply  is  from  time  to  time 

meaning  or  ungrainmatical  language.    2,  Tri*  to  be  added  through  an  opening  made  in  tha 

fles ;  things  of  no  importance.  tide  of  the  vessel  for  this  purpose,  the  stopper 

NONSE'NSICAL.    a.    (from   nonsense.)  of  which  must  fit  very  accurately.    The  gai 

Unmeaning;  foolish  {Rau.)  fiasses  through  a  valve  into  the  second  vessel, 

^  NONSE'NSICALNESS.  a.  (from  fiofuen-  which  contains  the  liquor  to  be  impregiuted. 

fical.)     Ungrammatical  jargon;    foolish  ab-  This  |iart  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  portion 

tordi^.  of  a  class  tube  open  at  bottom  and  closed  at 

NONSOLVENT.  a.    (non  and  solvent.)  top,  but  perforated  with  several  smail  holes, 

Who  cannot  pay  his  debts.  and  fitting  dosely  into  Ae  bottom  of  thevessd 

NONSOLUTION.  i.  (non  and  solution.)  that  contains  the  liquor.     The  inner  part  of 

Failure  of  solution  {Broome).  the  tube  is  partly  filled  with  two  thick  piecn 

NONSPAHINCJ.   a.   {non  and  sparing.)  of  gla^s  tube  with  small  perforations     The 

Merciless.;  all-destroying  (Shak'speare).  apace  between  these  two  pieces  is  occupied  by 

7o  NONSU'IT.  t;.  a.  (non  and  a«t/.)    To  a  elass  valve  in  the  form  of  a  plano-convex  lens, 

deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  lesal  process  for  some  which  lies  flat  upon  the  lower  piece,  on  which 

failure  in  management  (Sw}ft)*  it  fits  smoothly,  and  is  easily  lifted  up  by  the 

NONUPLA,  in  the  lulian  music,  denotes  influx  of  gass  from  below,  sufiicient  to  alloM  H 
«  quick  time,  peculiar  to  jigs.  This  species  of  to  pass,  whilst  it  is  so  far  confined  that  it  can- 
time  is  otherwise  called  the  measure  of  nine  not  be  turned  over,  but  immediately  faUadoiva 
times,  which  requires  two  falls  of  the  hand,  again  in  its  proper  place, 
and  one  rise.  There  are  three  sorts  of  nonupla.  The  middle  vessel,  which  is  udfially  made  Id 
1.  Nonupla  di  semiminime,  or  dupl.  sesqui-  the  form  of  an  urn,  has  a  glass  stop-cock  to 
quarta,  thus  marked  |,  where  nine  crotchets  draw  ofl*  the  liquor  by,  and  into  it  dips  the  end 
are  to  be  in  the  bar,  of  which  four  make  a  of  the  uppermost  vessel,  of  a  smaller  site,  b«t 
semi-breve,  in  common  time,  i.e.  in  the  down  of  the  same  shape,  which  is  intended  to  affoni 
«troke  six,  and  but  three  up:  it  is  usually  beat  a  small  pressure  on  the  gass,  and  also  a  coo- 
adagio.  S.  Nonupla  di  croma,  or  sesqui  ottava,  stant  circulation  of  the  liquor  from  the  one  to 
marked  thus  i,  wherein  nine  quavers  make  a  the  other  by  means  of  a  bent  tube,  in  which 
bar  instead  ol  eight  in  common  time,  i.  e.  six  the  uppernnost  vessel  terminates,  and  which 
down  and  three  up :  it  is  beat  presto.  S.Nonu-  passes  down  into  the  middle  vessel  through 
pla  di  semi-crome,  or  super  setti  partiente  nona,  an  aperture  in  its  top.  At  the  upper  part  of 
thus  distinguished  ,t,  in  which  nine  semi-  this  last  vessel  is  a  stopper,  which  is  the  only 
quavers  are  contained  in  a  bar,  whereof  sixteen  joining  of  the  whole  apparatus  which  is  not 
arc  required  in  common  time,  six  down  and  required  to  fit  very  light,  as  it  is  intended  to 
three  up:  it  is  ordinarily  beat  prestissimo.  allow  the  excess  of  gass  to  escape. 

NOO^DLE.  f.  (from  noeI(f/£orno(/iy.)    A  In  using  this  appstratus,    so  much  iiqo« 

fool ;  a  simpleton.  should  be  poured  into  the  middle  vessel  as  to 

NOOK.  s.  (from  een  hoeck,  German.)    A  rise  some  way  above  the  bottom  of  the  tubeof 

^rner  (Dat^f>#).  the  upper  vessel  that  dips  down.     The  ga» 

NOON.  *.   (non,  Saxon;  naic^w,  Welsh),  then  being  generated  in  the  lowest  vessel,  ri»» 


1 .  The  middle  hour  of  the  day ;  twelve ;  the  through  the  water  of  the  middle  vessel  to  * 
time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian ;  mid-  upper  part,  when,  not  being  able  to  escape,  »» 
dav  {Dryden).     8,   It  is  Uken  for  midnight    accumulates,  and  by  its  oretsurc  causes  th« 


IDruden),  liquor  to  flow  through  the  bent  tube  into  the 

Noo  w.  a.  Meridional  (Young).  uppermost  vessel,  driving  the  atmospherical  air 

NOO'ND AY.  a.  (noon  and  </ai/.)    Midday  before  it.    When  the  liquor  has  by  this  incaB| 

{Skakspeare).  fallen  below  the  lever  of  the  dip  of  the  bent 

Noo'nday.  a.  Meridional  {Addison).  tube,  the  gass  rises  through  this  tube,  and  in 

NO^-"""""    t.  (from  iwwi.)    Repose  or  its  passage  agitates  the  liquor  in  the  upperaiw 

repaf  vessd,  and  sends  down  a  portion:  aoataoss 


NOO 

cnnstant  agitation  is  kcpl  up»wbich  e»ndderably 
favoun  the  exkaustlon. 

The  chief  incopvenienoe  of  this  machine  is 
the  number  of  parts  of  %vhich  it  is  formed,  and 
the  accurate  grindtng  require  for  all  the  pieces 
that  fit,  whicn  makes  the  auparaios  expensive, 
aud  Qot  easily  vpaired  when  any  portion  is 
broken.  And  hence  various  improven^ents 
hvre  been  attempied;  one  of  the  boit  of  which 
is  that  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton. 

It  should  be  OMerved,  however,  that  the  ut- 
mott  effect  of  the  best  glass  vessels  in  impreg- 
oatJDf;  water  with  carbonic  acid,  or  any  other 
p»f  u  very  far  shorl  of  ihe  power  of  the  forcing 
pump:  by  which  method  alone  all  the  brisk, 
lotining,  carbonated  waters  are  made,  which 
are  consumed  so  largely  under  the  names  of 
anificisi  Seltzer,  soda,  Pyrmont  waters,  &c. 
Mr-  Paul  of  Geneva  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  adopted  this  excellent  method  of 
making  artificial  mineral  waters. 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  a  bay  discovered  by 
captaio  Cook,  in  1 778^  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  Atnerica.  Lon.  146.  ^8  W.  Lat.  49. 
33  N.  Captain  Cook  zave  it  the  name  of 
Kiog  Geor]ge*8  Sound  ;  but  the  natives  call  it 
Kooika ;  the  name  now  generally  adopted  by 
the  Enaliih.  It  is  not  situate  on  the  continent, 
as  CooSk  had  reason  to  suppose,  but  on  an 
islatid,  to  which  captain  Vancouver,  who 
coaMeditin  179S>  gave  the  name  of  Quadra 
aod  Vancouver  Island,  the  former  being  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  commandant  on  the 
<^t  The  woods  are  composed  of  the  <Cana* 
dian  pine,  white  cypress,  and  two  or  three 
other  lorta  of  pine  ;  and  in  general  they  are  of 
*  large  size*  About  the  rocks  and  borders  of 
tb«  woods  were  seen  some  strawberry  plants, 
and  raspberr]^  currant,  aud  gooseberry  husoes, 
^1  in  a  flourishing  state.  The  principal  ani- 
mals Ken  here  were  raooons,  martens,  and 
*<]oirrels.  Birds  are  far  from  being  numerous, 
aod  those  that  are  to  be  seen  are  remarkably 
^hv.  The  stature  of  the  natives  is,  in  general, 
Ixlow  the  common  standard ;  but  their  per- 
«»flsare  not  proportionably  slender,  being  usu- 
ally pretty  plump,  though  not  muscular.  The 
^omen  are  of  tne  same  size  and  form  as  the 
^n-f  nor  is  it  easy  to  distinguish  them,  as 
^J  possess  no  natural  feminine  graces.  Their 
Wi-s  are  always  covered  with  r«l  paint ;  but 
their  faces  are  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
jolours,  a  black,  a  bright  red,  or  a  white  co- 
lour. They  are  docile,  courteous,  and  good- 
iiatured ;  but  quick  in  resenting  ii\iuries,  and, 
like  most  other  passionate  people,  as  quickly 
lotteiting  them.  Their  weapons  are  bows 
^fjd  anows,  slings,  spears,  short  truncheons 
w  bone,  and  a  small  ax,  not  unlike  the  com- 
BiOQ  American  tomahawk.  A  xattle  and  a 
•mall  whistle  are  the  only  instruments  of  mu- 
ac  that  were  seen  among  ihcm.  Their  houses 
^m  of  very  long  broad  planks,  resting  upon 
wfedgo  of  each  other,  tied,  in  different  parts, 
*tih  with«  of  pine  bark.  Their  furniture 
consuto  priaeipally  of  chesu  and  boxes  of  va- 
^  sixes, piled  upon  each  other,  at  the  aides 
^  ends  OS  their  Douses^  in  which  ax^  depo* 


NOR 

sited  their  ^nn^nts,  and  whatever  they  deem 
valuable;  tliey  have  also  square  and  oblong 
pils,  bowls  to  eat  their  food  out  of,  &c.  Th( 
irregularijtv  and  confusion  of  their  houses  i| 
exceeded  Ly  their  nastiness  and  stench  :  every 
thing  stinks  of  train  oil,  6:ih,  and  smoke ;  an4 
every  part  is  as  filthy  as  can  be  imagined.  Ii^ 
J 780,  a  few  British  merchants  in  the  East  In- 
dies formed  a  settlement  in  jthis  place,  to  sup- 
ply the  Chinese  market  with  furs ;  but  tne 
^Spaniards,  in  1789>  captured  two  English  ves- 
sels, and  took  possession  of  the  settlement.  The 
British  ministry  made  their  demand  of  repara- 
tion, and  the  affair  was  amicably  terminated 
by  a  convention. 

NOPAL.    SeeCoccivBLJLA. 

NOPALXOCH  QUETZALLI.  SeeCAc 

TU8. 

NOPE.  s.  A  kind  of  bird  called  a  bull-finch 
'  or  red  tail. 

NOR.  conjunct,  (ne  or.)  1.  A  partidf 
marking  the  second  or  subsequent  branch  of  a 
ne^tive  proposition  :  as,  neither  poor  nor  ricA. 
2.  Two  negatives  are  sometimes  joined,  hvl 
ill :  /  have  not  done  it,  nor  /  knoso  not  when  I 
ihali  do  it,  3.  Nor  is  in  poetry  used  in  the 
first  branch  for  neither:  as,  J  nor  love  my  self , 
nor  ihee, 

NOR  AX,  a  sou  of  Mercury  and  Eurytixea, 
who  led  a  colony  of  Iberians  into  Sardinia. 

NORBANUS,  CC)  avoung  and  ambitious 
Roman,  who  opposed  Sylla,  and  joined  bb  in- 
terest to  that  or  youn^j  IVlarius.  In  his  con- 
sulship he  marched  agaui&t  Sylla,  by  whom  be 
was  defeated 

NORBEUG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weat- 
manland,  near  which  are  the  best  iron  uiinie^ 
in  the  province.  It  is  34  miles  N.  of  Stroems- 
holm.    Lon.  16.  12  £.    Lat.  60.  2  N. 

NORCIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  In  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  seated  amons  mountains,  on  the  river 
Freda ra,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Spoleto. 

NORD,  a  department  of^  France,  so  named 
from  being  the  most  northern  in  situation.  It 
includes  the  l^te  French  provinces  of  Hainault, 
Flanders,  and  Cambresis.  Douay  is  the  capital. 

NORDBUIIG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  isle  of  Alsen,  with  a 
castle,  nine  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sunderburg. 

NORDEN,  a  seaport  of  Westphalia,  in  £. 
Friesland,  and  a  considerable  place  of  trade, 
with  a  good  harbour.  It  is  four  miles  from  the 
German  ocean,  and  14  N.  of  Emden.  Lon. 
7.  13  E.    Lat.  53.  32  N. 

NORDGAU.    See  BAVARiiL  (Palatinalc 

oO- 

NORDHAUSEN,  a  town  of  UpperSaxony 
(lately  imperial),  inThurtngia,  witli  seven  Lu- 
theran churches,  and  a  well-built  orphan- 
house.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
brandy,  and  rape  and  linseed  oil,  with  manu- 
factures  of  marnle  and  alabaster.  It  is  seated 
on  the  21orge,  33  miles  N.N.E.  of  Erfurt, 
Lon.  10.  bd  E.    Lat.  51.  30  N. 

NORDHEIM,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  the  duchj  of  Brunswickt  situate  on  the 
Rhume,  at  its  conflux  with  the  Leina,  ten 
miles  N.  of  Gottingen. 


NOR 

NORDKOPING,  a  seaport  of  Sweden, 
tapital  of  East  Gothland,  it  b  10  miles  in 
tircumference,  but  the  houses  are  scattered, 
ftnd  the  inhabilants  do  not  exceed  12,000. 
The  river  Motala  flows  through  the  town, 
forms  a  series  of  cataracts,  and  is  divided  into 
four  principal  streams,  which  encircle  several 
rocky  islands,  covered  with  buildings  ;  but  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town  it  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels^  Here  are  manufactures  of  wool* 
len  cloth,  paper,  and  fire-arms;  some  sugar- 
houses,  and  a  brass  foundery.  Com  is  ex- 
ported hence  in  great  quantities;  and  a  salmon 
fishery  gives  employment  and  riches  to  many 
of  the  luhabitanu.  It  is  110  miles  S.W.  of 
Stockholm.  Lon.  15.  50  E.  Lat.  58.  35  N. 
^  l^ORDLAND,  one  of  the  five  srand  divi- 
sions of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lap- 
land, £.  by  the  sulf  of  Bothnia,  S.  by  Swe- 
den Proper,  and  W.  by  the  same  and  Norway. 
It  con  tarns  six  provinces* 

NORDLINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  lately 
Imperial,  and  fortified  in  the  ancient  manner. 
Here  the  league  of  the  fire  western  circles  of  the 
empire  was  concluded  in  1702.  In  IJQd  it  was 
taken  by  the  French.  It  is  a  commercial 
place,  seated  on  the  Eger,  38  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Aupburg.     Lon.  10.  34  E.  Lat.  48.  50  N. 

NORDMALING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Angermania,  near  a  bay  uf  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, 24  miles  S.  W.  of  iJma,  and  70  N.E.  of 
Hemosand. 

NORDSTRAND,  an  island  of  Denmark, 
fin  the  W.  coast  of  South  Jutland,  12  miles 
long  and  five  broad.  It  has  a  town  called  Ham, 
SSmiles  W.  ofSIeswick.  Lon.p.  OE.  Lat. 
64.  40  N. 

NORFOLK,  a  county  of  England,  77  miles 
Ions  and  45  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
E.  by  the  German  ocean,  S.E.  andS.  by  Suf- 
folk, and  W.  by  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire* It  contains  1,694,400  acres  ;  is  divided 
into  3^  hundreds,  and  660  parishes  ;  has  one 
city  and  32  market  towns ;  and  sends  12  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  1801  was  273,371*  The  products 
vary  according  to  the  soil  and  situation.  The 
lighter  arable  lands  produce  barley  in  great 
plenty;  wheat  is  cultivated  in  the  strongest 
soils  ;  and  turnips  are  crown  here  in  great 
quantities :  much  buck-vvheat  is  also  grown  in 
tne  light  soils,  and  used  for  feeding  swine  and 
poultry 4  The  fenny  parts  yield  great  quan- 
tities of  butter ;  which  is  sent  to  London  under 
the  name  of  Cambridge  butter.  The  sheep 
are  a hardysmall  breed,  much  valued  for  their 
mutton.  Turkeys  are  reared  here  to  a  larger 
size  than  elsewhere  ;  rabbits  are  extremely  nu- 
merous on  the  sandy  heaths;  and  there  is 
abundance  of  game,  especially  of  pheasants. 
The  manufactures  of  Norfolk  are  worsted, 
woollen,  and  silks.  Its  priucipal  rivers  are  the 
Great  Otise,  Nen,  Little  Ouse,  Waveney, 
Yare,  and  Bure.     Norwich  is  the  capital. 

No*  '^port  of  Virginia,  capital  of 

a  CO*  >  name.     It  was  burnt  in 

17  '  British  governor ;  but  is 

r  table  commercial  town  in 
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the  state.  Hie  chief  cxjxirts  are  tobarco,  ftoor, 
com,  staves,  and  lumtier.  Here  ixt  tivo 
churches,  and  the  harbour  is  lar^^e  eoough  to 
contain  300  ships.  The  town  stands  oo  the  L 
side  of  Elizabeth  river,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  estuary  of  James  river,  108  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Richmond.  Lon.  76.  40  W.  Lat.  36. 
65  N. 

Norfolk  Islako,  an  island  in  the  Pi« 
cific  Ocean,  lying  E.  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  settled  by  a  colony  of  convicts,  tubordi- 
nate  to  that  government.  It  is  very  hilly,  bat 
some  of  the  \  alleys  are  tolerably  large.  MooDt 
Pitt,  the  only  remarkable  hill,  is  If.OOO  feet 
high.  The  %ihoie  island  is  cmered  by  arery 
thick  forest,  choked  with  under>^ood,  and  the 
principal  timber  tree  is  the  pine,  which  is  very 
useful  in  building,  and  seems  to  be  durable. 
l*he  soil,  when  cleared,  may  be  rendered  very 
productive ;  and  the  air  is  very  wholesome. 
The  spring  is  perceptible  in  August ;  but  the 
trees  are  in  a  constant  succession  of  flowering 
and  fruiting  the  year  round.  In  summer  theheat 
is  excessive ;  from  February  to  August  roav  ht 
called  the  rainj  season  ;  and  the  winter,  from 
April  to  July,  is  very  pleasant.  This  island  ii 
supplied  with  many  streams  of  good  water, 
which  abound  with  very  fine  eels.  The  clifii 
round  the  coast  are  940  feet  high,  quite  per- 
{)endicular;  and  the  want  of  a  safe  harbour  if 
a  great  inconvenience.  The  sfitlemcnt  is 
formed  in  Sydney  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island.     Lon.  1 68. 12  E.     Lat.  Sg.  4  S. 

NORHOLM,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Chrisiiansand,  l6  miles  N.N.H.  of 
Christiansand. 

NORICUM,  a  country  of  ancient  Illfi- 
cum,  which  now  forms  a  part  o{  modern  Ba- 
varia and  Austria.  It  extended  between  the 
Danube,  and  part  of  the  Alps  and  Vindelicia. 
Its  inhalfitanu  made  many  incursions  upon 
the  Romans,  and  were  at  last  conquered  under 
Tiberius.  The  iron  that  was  drawn  from 
Noricum  was  esteemed  excellent,  and  tbence 
noricus  entis,  to  express  the  goodneM  of  i 
sword. 

NOBIS  (Henry),  a  celebrated  cardinal,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  l63i,  and  educated  bv  btf 
father,  who  was  a  native  #f  Ireland.  He  af* 
terwards  entered  among  the  monks  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  acquired  great  reputation  on  ac- 
count of  his  learninij.  In  l673,  he  publiihtd 
his  History  of  Pelagianism,  which  i^ve  great 
offence  to  several  persons,  who  accused  him  to 
the  pope  of  being  heterodox,  but  with  so  mt 
success,  that  Clement  X.  made  him  under- 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  in  idQS  beob- 
toined  a  carvlinars  hat.  He  died  in  1704. Ji>< 
works  are  numerous,  and  were  published  « 
Verona  in  1730,  in  5  vols,  folio. 

NORLAND,  one  of  the  five  pneral  divi- 
sion!* of  Sw^en,  comprehending  tne  proving 
of  Gestrikeland,  Helsingland,  Medelpada, 
Hiemtland,  Herjedalia,Ongerniania,  sod  West 
Bothnia.  .  •.  r 

NORLANDICiE  BACCJE.  ."I^'f'^r 
the  rubus  arcticus  of  Linn^us,  which  *'^" ''[v^ 
trious  character  found  very  grateful  and  reues<>' 
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Ihgin  hu  tonr  through  the  northern  part  of 
Stvtden.  In  putrid  fever,  exantheinatous  (lis- 
tuts,  and  icurvy,  they  promise  to  be,  lik« 
other  summer  fruils,  very  serviceable. 

NORMANDY,  a  late  province  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
N.  by  the  English  Cnannel,  on  the  E.  bv 
Picariiy  and  the  Isle  of  France,  and  on  the  b. 
by  Perche,  Maine,  and  Bretagne.  It  is  one  of 
the  m(ht  fertile  in  France,  and  abounds  in  all 
things  except  wine,  but  that  defect  is  supplied 
by  cider  and  perry.  It  contains  iron,  copper, 
and  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  harbours.  ^ 
This  i)mvince  no^  forms  the  departments  of 
Calradot,  Eure,  the  Channel,  Orne,  and 
Lower  Seine. 

NORMAL,  a  perpendicular.  In  the  conic 
Kctioiis  it  is  a  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  the 
curre  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  there,  to 
meet  the  axil. 

NORRIS  (John),  an  English  divine,  born 
1637,  at  Colli ngborne-Kington,  Wilts,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  Exeter 
college,  Oxford.  In  1689  he  8ucceede<l  to  the 
rectory  of  Newton  St.  Loe,  Somersetshire,  and 
io  1691  was  made  rector  of  Bemerton,  near 
Sarum,  where  he  died  a  martyr  to  intense 
Hody,  1711,  aged  54.  Mild,  humble,  and 
amiable  in  his  manners,  he  was  an  enthusiast 
as  a  man,  a  mystic  in  theology,  and  in  philo- 
iophv  an  idealist.  He  attacked  Locke*s  Essay 
on  die  Human  Understanding,  and  wrote 
a^iost  Dodwell  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  His  works  are  chiefly  on  moral  and 
theological  subjects. 

NoRRis  (John),  a  native  of  Norfolk,  edu- 
c^  at  Eton,  and  Kind's  college,  Cambridge. 
Hegave  to  hit  university  an  estate  of  I90/.  a 
for  for  a  thtological  professorship,  and  for 
annnal  prizes  on  divinity  subjects.  He  died 
17T7.  aH  43. 

NORRISTOWN,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  capital  of  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
in  Pennsylvania,  It  is  seated  on  the  Schuyl- 
^iil,  12  miles  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon. 
75.«4W.    Ut.40.  7N. 

NORTELGA,  or  Nor  Tk loe,  a  seaport 
^  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Upland.  This 
^WQ  luffered  much  from  the  ravages  com- 
mitted here  by  the  Russians  in  1719  :  near  it 
^«  forge  for  making  fire-arras.     It  is  30  miles 

^  £.  of  Stockholm.  Lon.  10.  32  £.  Lat.  50. 
44  N. 

NORTH,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
«e  world;  being  that  point  of  the  horizon 
jhich  is  directly  opposite  to  the  sun  in  meri* 
^»n.  The  north  wind  is  psnerally  accompa- 
iii«lwith  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  It 
•njetimes  blows  with  almost  irresistible  fury, 
't  is  often  mentioned  l^  the  classic  authors 
wnder  the  name  of  Boreas,  which  is  of  Greek 
ongnal.    See  Boreas. 

North-pole.    See  Pole. 

North  (Francis),  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
^  onder  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  was  edu- 
ttted  at  Bury  school,  and  Si.  John*s  college, 
<»&iobridge,  and  then  entered  at  the  Middle 
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Temple.  He,  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  distin* 
^uished  himself  as  an  able,  acute,  and  discern* 
ing  lawyer,  and  rose  through  the  offices  of 
solicitor  and  attorney-general  to  the  place  of 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  On  the 
death  of  Nottingham  he  sr'^ceeded  to  the  seals, 
and  in  l683  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  died 
at  his  house  at  Wroxton,  l685.  He  wrote  an 
index  of  verbs  neuter,  finished  while  atschooU 
and  printed  with  Lily's  grammar— a  paper  oa 
the  gravitation  of  fluids,  considered  in  the 
bladders  of  fishes— an  essay  on  music-^-politi* 
cal  papers,  &c. 

North  (Dr.  John),  brother  to  the  precede 
in^,  was  educated  at  Bury  school,  and  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge.  In  i(i72  he  was  made 
Greek  professor  of  the  university,  prebendary 
of  Westminster  l673,  and  in  1677  he  suc« 
ceeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege. He  completed  the  collnje  library  be^on 
by  his  predecessor,  and  died  1083.  He  edited 
Plato's  Socratis  Apologia — Crito-^Phoedo,  &c, 
1673. 

North  (George),  of  London,  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  at  Benet  college,  Cambridge. 
He  was  vicar  of  Codicote,  Herts,  and  died  on 
his  living  1772*  He  wrote  a  ubie  of  English 
silver  coins  from  the  conquest  to  the  common* 
wealth— remarks  on  the  money  of  Henry  III, 
-—and  he  began  a  history  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society. 

North  (Frederic),  Earl  of  Guildford,  bet- 
ter known  as  lord  North,  the  minister  under 
whose  administration  England  lost  her  Ameri- 
can colonies.  He  succeeded  Charles  Townsend 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  in  1770 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  as  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  continued  in  office  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  As  a  public  character,  lord 
North  was  a  flowing  and  persuasive  orator, 
and  skilled  in  argumentation,  and  master  of 
great  presence  and  coolness  of  mind  ;  and  in 
private  life  he  was  very  amiable,  cheerful,  and 
jocose  in  conversation,  the  friend  of  learned 
men,  and  correct  in  his  conduct.  Durins  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness.    He  died  179?*  ^g^^  ^0. 

North,  or  Nord,  a  department  of  France, 
including  the  late  French  provinces  of  Hain- 
ault,  Flanders,  and  the  Cambresis. 

North  Capb,  the  most  northern  promon- 
tory of  Europe,  on  the  c«>ast  of  Norway.  I^n, 
25.  57  E.  Lat.  7 1.  20  N.  A  very  interesting 
description  of  the  scenery  at  North  Cape  it 
given  in  Acerbi's  Travels  through  Sweden. 

North  Coast,  a  department  of  France, 
See  CoTBs  du  Nokd. 

North,  a.  Northern  (Numhers). 

NORTHALLFRTON,  a  borough  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  market  on 
Wednesday.  It  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment,, and  is  seated  on  a  small  brook,  which, 
a  mile  below,  runs  into  the  river  Wisk.  It  is 
a  well-built  trading  place.  30  miles  N.N.W, 
of  York,  and  2Q3  N.  bv  W.  of  London,  Lon, 
I.20W.     Lat.  54.  23  N. 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  county  of  PennsyN 
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▼ania»  1 1 1  miles  long  and  35  broad.    In  I790  richer  and  more  populous,  bjr  being  a  tboiDv^ 

it  contained  24>250  inhabitants.  Haston  is  the  fare  both  in  the  north  and  west  rosds;  hat, 

Capital.  being  SO  miles  from  the  sea,  it  can  have  »9 

!NorthamptoKj  a  town  of  the  United  commerce  by  naTJgation.    The  wilbofthii 

States,  the  capital  of  Hampshire,  in  Massa-  town  were  above  two  miles  in  compas.  la 

chusetSy  situate  on  the  Connecticut^  iOO  miies  I  SO  I  it  contained  1371  hooaes,  and  TOSOtbhi- 

W.  of  Boston.  bilants.     It  had  formerly  a  nunnery  in  tin 

Northampton,  a  town  in  England,  ca-  neighbouring  meadows^   with  sevenl  (xx: 

pital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  monasteries ;  and  of  its  very  old  casde  00  ihe 

W.  Ion.  1.  11  N.  lat.  62.  11.     According  to  west  side  of  the  town,  a  small  part  of  the  rjrr* 

Camden,  it  was  formerly  called  North-afandon,  are  still  to  be  seen*  Some  discontented  &ck&'ji 

from  its  situation  6n  the  north  of  the  river  came  hither   from  Oxford  and  Cambno^ 

Nen,  called  anciently  Aufona,  by  which  and  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henn  IIL  ax 

another  lesser  river  it  is  almost  inclosed.    Dr.  with  the  king's  leave,  prosecuted  tAetriUti}9 

Gibson    says,    that    the   ancient  Saxon  an-  here  academically  for    three  yean;  dufm 

nals  called  both  it  and  Southampton  simply  which  there  was  the  face  of  an  nnirenity,  ti 

Hampton;    and    afterwards,    to    uistinguish  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  express  prohibiitcD,  a^ 

them,    called  the    one,  from    its   situation,  cause  it  was  a  damage  to  both  oni^tniue. 

Southampton,  and  the  other  Northampton  i  The  public  horse-races  are  on  a  oeigtibonnu 

but  never  North-afandpn.     Though  it  does  down,  called  Pye-leys.  In  andaboaitheto*. 

not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  venr  great  antiquity,  are  abundance  of  cherry-gardens.  Within  h£ 

nor  to  have  emerged  from  ooscurity  till  after  a  mile  of  the  town  b  one  of  the  crosses  ei«te< 

the  conquest,  it  has  sent  members  to  parlia-  by  king  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  qsec 

ment  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  being  in  Eleanor,  whose  corpse  was  rested  there  ip  2 

the  heart  of  the  kmgdo^,  several  parliaments  way  to  Westminster.     On  the  north  s^^ 

have  been  held  at  it.    There  was  also  a  castle,  the  river,  near  that  cross,  many  Roauncxi 

and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  built  have  been  ploiuhed  up.     At  uailcsbonHc'i 

by  Simon  de  Sancto  Licio,  commonly  called  north-west  of  ^rthampton, are  to  be  iR3>:t 

Senlez,  the  first  earl  of  Northampton  of  that  vestises  of  a  Roman  camn,  the  siuutiiv  i 

name.     It  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  down  which  is  the  more  remarKable,  as  kiugl^- 

during  the  Danish  depredations ;  but  in  the  tween  the  Nen  and  the  Avon,  the  odK  ^^ 

reign  of  St.  Edward  appears  to  have  been  a  from  the  north  to  the  south  parts  of  Ecz-^ 

considerable  place.     It  was   besieged  by  the  not  intercepted  by  any  river.     This  ax;- *> 

barons  in  their  war  with  king  John;  at  which  secured  only  by  a  single  intrenchment,  «:•) 

time    that  military  work  called  Hunshill  is  was,  however,  very  broad  and  deep, 
supposed  to  have  been  raised.      In  the  time  of       NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  a  coontr  i 

Henry  III.  it  sided  with  the  bttrons,  when  it  England,  60  mileslongand  22  where bRou^-< 

was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  king.    Here  the  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Buckin^mshirr  lI 

bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which  Henry  VI.  Oxfordshire,  W.  bv  the  latter  county  j*^ 

was  taken  prisoner.     It  was  entirely  consumed  Warwickshire,   N.W.  by  Leicestenbi(t  >^ 

by  a  most  dreadful  6re  in  1676;  yet,  by  the  Rutlandshire,  N.  by  Lincolnshire,  atiJ  £  ^f 

help  of  liberal  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdcs,  Jr' 

the  country,  it  hath  so  recovered  itself,  that  it  Bedford.      It  contains  017,000  acres;  s^* 

is  now  one  of  the  neatest  and  best- built  towns  vided  into  SO  hundreds,  and  336 parishes.  ^ 

of  the  kingdom.   Among  the  public  buildings^  one  city  and  1 1  market-towns ;  andseo^^i''^* 

which  are  all  lofty,  the  most  remarkable  are  members   to    parliament,  via.   two  iet  ^ 

the  church  called  All-hallows  (which  stands  at  county,  two  for  the  borough  of  NorthainfKi, 

the  meeting  of  four  spacious  streets),  the  ses-  two  ror    the  city  of  Peterborough,  two  :• 

sions  and  assize  house,  and  the  George  inn.  Brack ley^  and  one  for  Higham  Ferren.  T^^ 

which  belongs  to  the  poor  of  the  town.     A  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  wasl3liT-'' 

county-hospital  or  infirmary  has  been  lately  In  the  N.£.  pari,  near  Peterboroqgh*  ^^ 

built  here,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Bath>  mences  a  fenny  tract,  extending  to  the  Lio* 

London,  Bristol,  &c.     It  has  a  considerable  colnshire  Wash.    With  thu  tingle  esccpt^'* 

manufacture  of  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  its  Northamptonshire  is  said  to  oontaia  ks  *^ 

fairs  are  noted  for  horses  both  for  draught  and  ground^  and  more  scats  of  the  oobilit;  a> 

saddle  j  besides,  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  gentry,  than  any  other  county..    Ingreitflt 

the  north  and  west  roads.     It  was  formerly  defect  is  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  which  is  bot  s^'^ 

walled,  and  had  seven  churches  within  and  two  jtily  supplied  by  its  woods  j  and  tho«|gb  c3k 

without.    The  horse-market  is  reckoned  to  is  brooghtby  theriver  Nen,  itLsatafrncef 

exceed  all  others  in   the  kingdom,   it  being  rate.    This  county,  however,  po»e»es«*« 

deemed  the  centre  of  all  its  horse-markets  and  considerable  remams  of  its  o\A  fonsrts,  ff^^ 

horse-fairs,  both  for  saddle  and  harness,  and  larly  those  of  Rockingham  on  the  N.^'  ••  *^ 

the  chief  rendezvous  of  thejockies  both  from  of  Salcey  and  Whittlebuiy  on  the  5.    1^ 

York  and  London.    Its  principal  man^ifacture  products  are,  ih  general,  tKe  sanie  with  w 

is  shoes,  of  which  great  numbers  are  sent  be^-  of  other  farming  counties;  bat  itii  p«ulu(f 

vond  sea ;  and  the  next  to  that,  stocking  and  celebrated  for  grasiog  land.    Horocd  ^i»^ 

lace,  as  we  have  hinted  at  above.    It  is  the  and  other  animala^  «je  fed  to  outw^afij 
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.  horses  of  the  large  black  breed 

ad  for  the  diers  is  cultivated 

)uncy  is  not  distinguished  for 

The  principal  rivers  are  the 

'  jid ;  beside  which  it  is  partly 

*  Ouacj  Leam>  Cherwell|  ana 

ST.  s.  {north  and  east,)  The 
-  iie  north  and  east  {Arbuthnot). 
■^  LY.  a.  (from  north.)  Being 
■  "th  {Derham), 

'  .N.  a.  (from  north,)    Being  in 
'  k$peaTe). 
^  If    LIGHTS.      See   Aurora 

'  ^     tEETy  a  village  in  Kent,  seated 

^      ^  4y  two  miles  W.  of  Gravesend. 

z~     very  large,  and  contains  frag- 

.    -Dtains  as  ancient  as  the  four- 

..  /.     Vast  quantities  of  lime  are 

_     1  id  great  nnmbers  of  extraneous 

.    sn  dug  up. 

;  ^ACRy  a  town  in  Gloucester- 
^      market  on  iWednesdav,  seated 
.•  of  the  Lech,  25  miles  £.  of 
^  ^  '  id  81  W.  by  N.  of  London. 

P,  a  village  of  Wales,  in  Flint- 

^   /    jiles  S.E.  of  Flint ;  noted  for  its 

^       of  coarse   earthen-ware,  fire- 

—  _  ^  '^TA'R.  #.  {north  and  $tar,)    The 

,  .  :  lodestar  {Shakspeare), 

-  /  I,'  r  JMBERLAND,  the  most  north- 
*  ",  l^  England.  In  the  Saxon  hep-^ 
~      '  i.  »  u  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

'  . -ansy     which  contained  also  ^he 

/ork,  Lancaster,  Durham,  Cum* 

-'  '     .  i  Westmoreland,  and  received  its 

'['being  situate  N.  of  the  Humber. 

.    . '  ~  -~  aoguUr  forni»  64  miles  the  greatest 

60  the  greatest  breadth  i  bounded 

-^   '    by  the  German  ocean,  S.  by  the 

-."-''  'Durham,  W.  by  Cumberland  and 

.  .   .'     -    od  N.  by  the  detached  partof  Dur- 

^     *"   Norhamshire  and  Islandshire.     It 

■^  ^  ,167,760  acres;  is  divided  into  six 

.  .•  '     4/60  |>arishes ;  and  has  ten  market- 

-  ' .   .*  '-"he  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801 

__     *  ^l  sand  it  sends  six  members  to 

'  -c  «*  7    u    The  soil  is  various ;  the  £.  part 

^  ^  ^  P-    most  sorts  of  corn,  with  rich  mea- 

\^'    J  *='  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  but  the  W. 

'      -f  J  ■'  jatly  heathy  and  mountainous.    The 

:  J.  r-'   aboaods  with  thick  seams  of  coal ; 

*  '  ''^  '^    S.W.   angle  has   rich  lead  mines. 

"  ',  .  r^'tt  and   iron  ore  abound  in  various 

■  •  *  "...  -V.  The  principal  rivers   are  the  Tyne, 

'  [^  ':^'    AId,  and  Blvth.      Alnwick  is  the 

^Vt  r^'   ^'^"S  but  the  largest  is  Newcastle. 

"^^  :  ^,  •  ^nhumbrians  were  anciently  stigma- 

''"'*'  ^«s.  the  Scotch  as  a  savage,  barbarous  peo- 

^'  f  j^'-  dieted  to  cruelty,  aua  inured  to  rapine. 

f  ^'  ^   /^'**h  is,  before  the  union  of  the  two 

''  J   '•'•'   ®^  England  and. Scotland,   the  bor- 

V       *^.^Mieach  side  were  extremely  Hcentious 

•''^  ^1^ /governable,  trained  up  to  war  from  their 

cwfi  f^^fft  and  habituated  to  plunder  by  the  mu- 

r  '-^  ^,^i  leunioDa  made  ioto  each  kin^om ;  io- 

jnJ  ^/\ 
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cursions  which  neither  truce  nor  treaty  could, 
toully  prevent.  People  of  a  i^cific  disposi- 
tion, who  proposed  to  earn  their  livelihood  by 
agriculture,  woukl  not  on  any  terms  remain  in 
a  country  exposed  to  the  fint  violence  of  a  bold 
and  desperate  enemy ;  therefore  the  lands  lay 
uncultivated,  and  in  a  great  measure  desertea 
by  every  body  but  lawless  adventuren,  who 
subsisted  by  theft  and  rapine.  There  was  a 
tt-act  fifty  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth, 
between  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Debateable  Land,  to  which  both 
nations  laid  claim,  though  it  belonged  to  nei- 
ther; and  this  was  occupied  by  a  set  of  ban* 
ditti  who  plundered  on  each  side,  and  what 
they  stole  in  one  kingdom,  they  sold  openly  in 
the  other :  nay,  they  were  so  dexterous  in  their 
occunation,  that  by  means  of  hot  bread  ap- 
plied to  the  horns  of  the  cattle  which  they 
stole,  they  twisted  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  when  the  right  owner  saw  them  in  thq 
market,  they  did  not  know  their  own  property. 
Wardens  were  aopointed  to  guard  the  marches 
or  borders  in  eacii  kingdom ;  and  these  offices 
were  always  conferred  on  noblemen  of  the  first 
character  lor  influence,  valour,  and  integrity. 
The  English  border  was  divided  into  Uiree 
inarches,  called  the  east,  west,  and  mi<ldle 
marches;  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  were 
constituted  deputy-wardens,  who  held  march- 
courts,  regulated  the  watches,  discipline]  the 
militia,  and  took  measures  for  assembling 
them  in  arms  at  the  first  alarm :  but  in  the 
time  of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  they 
were  chiefly  employed  in  suppressing  the  in- 
solence ana  rapine  of  the  oorderers.  Since 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  however,,  Northum- 
berland is  totally  changed,  both  with  respect  to 
the  improvement  of  the  lands,  and  the  reform- 
ation of  the  inhabitants.  The  grounds  being 
now  secure  from  incursion  and  insult,  are  set- 
tled by  creditable  farmers,  and  cultivated  like 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  hostilitiea 
have  long  ceased,  the  people  have  forgot  the 
use  of  arms,  and  exercised  themselves  in  the 
more  eligible  avocations  of  peace ;  in  breeding 
sheep  and  cattle,  manuring  the  grounds,  work- 
ing at  the  coal-pits,  and  in  difierent  branches 
of  commerce  and  manufacture.  In  their  per- 
sons they  are  generally  tall,  strong,  bold« 
hardy,  and  fresn-coloured ;  and  though  less 
unpolished  than  their  ancestors,  not  quite  so 
civilised  as  their  southern  neighbours.  The 
commonaltv  are  well  fed,  lodeed,  and  cloth- 
ed ;  and  all  of  them  remarkably  distinguished 
by  a  kind  of  shibboleth  or  whurle,  being  a 
particular  way  of  pronouncing  the  letter  R,  as 
if  they  hawked  it  up  from  the  wine^pipe,  like 
the  cawing  of  rooks.  In  other  respects,  the 
language  tliey  speak  is  an  uncouth  mixture  of 
the  English  ana  Scottish  dialects.  There  is  no 
material  distinction  between  the  fashionable 
people  of  Northumberland  and  those  of  the 
same  rank  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  the 
same  form  of  education  will  |)roduce  the  same 
effects  in  all  countries.  The  gentlemen  o£ 
Northumberland,  however,  are  remarkable  foe 
their  couiage,  hospitality,  gnd  hard  drinking. 
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intubiunli    ii   nckoned  It  ii  Inuiultd  on  the  N.  and  W,    bj  tha 

1 88,740.  Nonhern  Ocean,  oo  the  E.  br  Swrdish  Up' 

of  Komtn  moonmniti  have  land  (uul  Sweden,  and  on  the  S.   bv  the  Cil» 

It  county ;  but  die  rocat  r^  gate ;  eilending  from  the  N«ac  in  lit.  57.  30, 

of  that  kind  con*i*tt  in  the  10  the  North  Cape  in  Ut.  7 1  •  80.    lu  breadth, 

in*i  Tallam  and  the  wall  of  which  ijver;  unequal,  is  from  30  toSSOmiin. 

It  ii  diiided   into  the   foui   goTetnment)  of 

town*  in  North umberlaad,  Aggerbiift,     or    Chriiiiania,     Chmtianiand, 

orpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwicif,  Bergen,  and  Drontheim.     From  iti  rockjuil 

>rth  Shield*.      Ittendttwo  and   northern  position,  Norway  i*  not  popu- 

iment.  loui  in  proportion  to  iti   extent.    Mr.  Cn* 

LAHD,  a  town  of  PenntyU  baa  calculated  the  number  of  inhabiiinli  10 

tjr  of  It*  name,  tested  in  the  be  750,000.     Thev  maintain  their  own  army, 

he  junction  of  the  W.  and  which  coiuiiti  of  84,000  foot  and  fiOCOca- 

le  Siuquehanna,  two  mile*  valra.     Their  troops  are  much  esteemed  Ibr 

lod   139  N.W.  ofPhiladel<  their   brarery,   and,    like   the    Swiis    inoon- 

tainecn,  are    cxcee<<ing1y    atiacheil    to   their 

LAtfO  IlLANDS,  a  chain  nf  country.     Norwav  is  hlesaed  with  a  pariicoUi 

cific  ocean,  near  the  N.E.  code,  called  the  Norway   Law,   compiled  by 

lUand.    Lon.  15£  E.     Lat.  Grieffelfeld,  at  the  command  of  Christian  V. 

the  great   legialalor  of  hii  country.     By  ihi» 

ILAKD  Strait,  the  S.  part  law,  peaiantaare  free,  a  few  only  cxeeptcdon 

it.   Lawrence,   between  the  aoine  noble  estates   near   Fredericstadt ;   ud 

in  and   the  coast  of  New  the  benefits  of  this  code  are  visible  in  tiia 

ova  Scotia.  great  difference,  in  their  appearance,  between 

ID.   a.    {nerlh  and  pMji'e,  the  free  peasants  in  Norway  and   the  en»l»ved 

rds  the  north.  vuaaltof  Denmark,  thoudi  borh  living  under 

md.  (nortAand  peajik.  Sax.)  the  same  government.      The  Norw^;ian  pea- 

{Shakipeare).  tanls  possess  much  spirit  and  fire  in  their  msD- 

T.  t.  (north  and  leetl.)  The  ner ;  are  frank,  open,  and  undannted,  yet  not 

north  and  west  (BroiBR).  ioMilent;  never  fawning  to  their  snperioii,  ^ 

D.  J.  (nDrMand  tointl.)  The  paj'ing  proper   respect  to  thoie  above  them. 

rom  the  north  iMillm).  The  same  causes  which  affect  the  population 

W,  a  town  in  Cheshire,  with  of  Norway,  operate  likewise  on  the  (lata  oE 

lav,  a  cotton  tnanufacture,  tillage,  for  the  country  doei  not  produce  soffi- 

lalt-works.     Mines  of  iolid  cient  com  for  its  own  eonsumpiion ;  but  it  ii 

n  dug  here  to  a  great  depth,  rich   in  pasture,  and  produce*   much  caitie. 

lense  quantities  are  raised ;  The  fiiherie*.  particularly  on  the  W.  coai^ 

I  its  crude  state,  is  conveyed  find  employment  and  wealth  for  the  nativN, 

M  exported.     Northwich  is  and  supply  the  finest  sailor*  for  the  Daaisb 

in,  at  its  junction  with  the  fleet.    The  principal  fiih.   which,  dried  and 

I  M.E.  ofGhester,  and  174  talted,  furnish  a  considerable  article  of  eiport' 

ation,  arecod,  ling,  and  whiting:  their lirew 

town  of  Manachnsett,   in  alto  yield  train  oil:  and  thesmaUett  are  given 

I  great  qoanlitj  of  nails  is  as  winter  fodder  to  the  cattle.     The  cxieuHr* 

ha*  a  manufacture  of  ochre  forests  of  oak  and  pine  produce  timbtf ,  sparr, 

FanDton.      It  it  SB  milci  S.  beam*,  and  ptanks,  betide  charcoal,  torpcniiae, 

bark,  fuel,  and  even  manure ;  and  the  birch 

RiFPiNoNoRTON,  atown  (the  bark  of  which  is  uted  as  a  covering  foe 

rilh  a  market  on  Wcdnet-  the  tools  of  houses]  not  only  supplies  fuel,  bat 

ecschool  founded  by  Edward  also  a  kind  of  wine.    The  general  exports  are 

dure  of  hoTse.clothi,  tilling  tallow,  butter,  salt,  dried  fish,  limber,  p'*ti'"> 

et  S.W.  of  Banbuiy,  and  73  horses,  homed  cattle,  silver,  alum,  PtamM 

Uue,  copper,  and  iron.     It  abounds  in  '(^ 

imas),    an   English  writer,  and  riven;  the  former  to  lane  that  theyap* 

)e,  Bedfordshire.     He  wat  a  pear  like  inleu  of  the  tea.      Norway  was  lor- 

his  principles  a  itronq  Cal-  merly  governed  by  its  own   hereditary  sove- 

d  Sternhold  and  Hopkms  in  reignt.    On  the  demise  ofHagen  V.  in  13I9> 

he  Psalmt ;  and  to  the  87  witnout  male  issue,  his  ^ndson  in  the  femile 

o  metre  appear  the  initials  line,  Magnus  Smek,  united  it)  hi*  person  the 

alto  translated  into  English  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway.     Magni" 

mt,    Calvin's    Institution*,  was  tucceeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway  ^ 

;a  Catechism;   and  assisted  kis son  Hagen  VL  husband  of  the celebrattd 

ly  called  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  Margaret,  and,  at  his  decease,  in  1380,  Nor- 

,  an  Epistle  to  the  Queen's  way  wat  united  to  Denmark  by  their  ton  OW 

sets,  and  other  piecci  against  V.  who  dying  without  issue,  Margaret  h«»o' 

bout  1600.  wu  railed  to  the  throne  by  the  uMnimow 

kinjgdom  of  Enrope,  the  voice  of  the  nation.  Onherdeoih,  ildt««"°' 

of  lEc  ancient  ScaadUuvia.  ed,  with  Deamaik  and  Sweden,  to  bei  BeptK* 
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Sweden  was  afterwards  separated  from  headstall  of  a  bridle  that  contet  over  a  horae'a 

Denmark  by  the  valour  and  address  of  Gus*  nose. 

Urns  Vasa  i  but  Norway  continues  united  to         Nosb-blbed,    in    botany,    a  species  of 

Denmark,    llie  capital  is  Christiania.  Achillbas,  which  see. 
JSoRWAT  RAT.    See  M us.  NO'SEGAY.  jf.  {nose  and  gay,)    A  posy  f 

NORWICH,  an  ancient  and  populous cityi  a  bunch  of  flowers  {Pope), 
tbecapiul  of  Norfolk,  with  a  market  on  Wed-        NOSELESS,  a,  (from  nose.)    Wanting  a 

iieidav,   Friday,   and  Saturday.      It   is   sur-  nose;  deprived  of  the  nose  (•S'/mArjpfarp). 
rooi}<i«d  by  a  %vall,  now  much  decayed,  and        NO'S ESM ART.  i.  {nose  and  smart.)    The 

leaned  oo  the  Yare,  which  runs  through  it,  herb  cresses. 

and  is  navigable  to  Yarmouth,  without  locks.        NO^SLE.  i.  (from  nose)   The  extremity  of 

Although  of  considerable  extent,  the  popula«  a  thing :  as,  the  nosle  of  a  paw  ofiell(*ws. 
tioBsit  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  as  it        NOSOCOMIUM.  (from  n^A.'H*    a  disease^ 

contains  a  number  of  gardens  and  orchards  and  xo^xiw,  to  take  care  of.)    An  infirmary,  or 

widiin  the  walls.    It  is  a  county  of  itself,  go-  hospital. 

Temed  by  a  mavor,  and  sends  two  members  to        NOSOGRAPHY.    (^o^v*   a    disease,    and 

parliament.     There  are,  besides  the  cathedral,  yf<^i  writing.)     Nosology,  the  doctrine  of  dis^ 

36  parish  churches,  some  of  which  were  for-  eases.    The  term  has  been  lately  used  by  M. 

merly covered  with  thatch,  two  churches  for  Pinel.    See  Nosology. 
the   Flemings,    several    dissenting    meeting-        NOSOLOGY.  (vo<r9c«  a  disease,  and  xoys^, 

booses,  and  a  Roman  catholic  chapel.    It  has  doctrine.)    The  doctrine  of  diseasen,  comprisioi^ 

a  sutdy  castle,  on  a  hilJ,  which  is  the  shire-  that  peculiar  and  important  part  of  medicine 

boose  and   the  county  gaol;  also  a  city  and  which  relates  to  their  description  and  arrau^e- 

county  hoapiul,  a  lofty  market-house  of  free-  "^l^  ■*  therapeutics  relate  to  their  treatment  and 

stone,  a  freeschool   founded  by  Edward  VI.  mode  of  cure,  and  pharmacy  to  the  preparation 

and  several  charitable  foundations.    The  an-  of  materials  by  which  the  cure  is  to  be  effected.  ^ 

cicntduk^  of  Norfolk  had  a  palace  here,  pj3%S«SgeTl:^L~^ 

which  IS  still  in  existence  as  a  workhouse,  fhod  or  classification. 
Near  thu  city  are  the  rums  of  the  castle  of 

Kett,  the  tanner,  bv  whose  rebellion,  in  the  scedicai  racHHotooy. 

reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  city  was  reduced  to  a        Under  the  article  NomiMCLATvat,  which  ia 

ruinous  sUte.    Norwich  has  manufactures  of  directed  to  a  general  view  of  the  technical  tongue 

crapes,  bombazines,  and  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  ®f  "o*^  of  *he  science*,  we  have  observed  that  the 

which  are  still  considerable,  though  somewhat  ^^^^%^  of  medicine  is  at  present  in  a  very  im. 

declined,  on  account  of  the  rivalshipof  the  perfect  state,  and  that  fewer  attempU  have  been 

cotton  branches.    Houses  in  1801  weSre  87(53,  "^^  *«  ^^o'rrect  it  and  give  it  purity  and  preci.ion, 

inhabitants  36,854.    It  is  43  miles  N.  of  Ips^  •      i       f    n  r/*?K'''  i  i2  ^  !f  b-'^  ^'e«tury, 

•HMowiMui*  *'^*^*''v     **  "  ^^^  iMiiCT  J.".,  wi  A(»-  jjj  almost  all  the  other  liberal  arts  and  sc;ences» 

wich,  and    108  JN.t.  of  London.     Ixm.   1.  ^he  evil  has  been  felt  and  complained  of  by  al- 

fO  £.     Lat.  52.  40  N.  ^  most  every  practitioner {  but  the  complaint  haa 

Norwich,  a  citjr  of  Connecticut,  m  New  been  still  endured,  and  the  evil  been  rather  a  grow- 

London  county,  with  three  churches.     It  is  ing  than  a  diminishing  one.    In  the  last  volumia 

In  three  divisions,  namely  Chelsea,  the  Town,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 

and  Bean  Hill.    The  executive  courts  of  law  don,  this  subject  has  been  amply  brought  before 

are  held  at  this  place  and  New  London  alter-  the  public  and  discussed  in  an  article  contributed 

nately.     Here  are  made  paper  of  all  kinds,  hy  Mr.  Good;  and  apian  proposed  for  purifying 

stockmgs,  buttons,  stone  and  earthen  ware,  '^  reforming  the  language  now  in  use  by  a  few 

and  all  kinds  of  forge  work.      It  is  seated  at  easy  and  pcRpicuous  changes,  to  which  it  seems 

the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Thames,  18  capable  of  submitt.qg  without  violence.    And  as 

utiles  N.  of  New t>ndon.     Lon.  7«.  12  W.  L'a  Slth  ^InXp^^b^^^^^^^^^^^ 

mAci?         /    _  Q  ,jr»^  country,  but  in  several  foreign  nations,  we  shall 

MUbll.  1.  CnoBf^,  nopa,  paxon.)     1 .  Ilie  ^gpy  jts  outline  in  as  few  words  as  we  are  able. 

prominence  on  the  face,  which  is  the  organ  of       The  sources,  observes  Mr.  Good,  of  the  impurity 

scent,  and  the  emunctory  of  the  brain.      See  and  perplexity  of  medical  language  may  be  coh- 

Nares  {Locke).     2.  The  end  of  any  thing  templated  under  the  following  heads  .-—First,  the 

(Holder),  S.Scent;  sagacity  {Collier),  4. To  lead  intermixture  of  different  tongues  that  have  no  fm- 

hy  the  NosB.  To  draw  by  force :  as  a  bear  by  mily  or  dialectic  union.    Secondly,  the  want  of  k 

bu  ring.      To  lead   blindly.      5.  To    thrust  common  principle  in  the  origin  or  appropriation 

one*s  Nose  into  the  affairs  of  others.    To  be  of  terms.    Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  a  variety 

a  busy  body.      6.  To  put  one's  NoSB  out  of  <>^  useless  synonyms,  or  the  adoption  of  different 

joint.    To  put  one  out  in   the  affections  of  jords  by  different  writers  to  express  the  same  idea. 

another  Fourthly,  imprecision  in  the  use  of  the  same  termi. 

^   XT*    .  /r        ^1.  V     «    m  Fifthly,  an  unnecessary  coinage  of  new'terms  upon 

To  Nose,  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  .  coinage  of  new  systems.  ^ 

scent;  to  smell  {^ihakspeare  ),    9.  To  face;        Having  discussed  these  points  at  full  length, 

*^2pP0»e.  the  author  proceeds  to  offer  his  "hints*'  for  such 

To  Nose.   v.  «.  To   look   big;   to  bluster  a  general  correction  and  improvement  as  may  yet 

iShakspeare),  be  introduced  into  medical  language  without  vi0- 

No«E-BAKO,  or  MvsBROLE,  thatpartofa  lence  or  ostentation. 
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Tbc  ftrtt  poiaty  li#obier?es,  that  stems  to  i«-  alrunia,  and  plitliyti^  will  rtniar  looli  ao  addi* 
quire  attentioo  it  to  discard  all  equivocal  t«niM  tion  abcolutely  occessary :  and  the  wurloof  Fn- 
as  Oittcb  as  possible;  and,  in  cases  where  this  can-  castoro,  Bafflivi,  Sy  den  bam,  Boerbaave^  SauTsgei, 
not  be  done,  to  assign  a  fixed  and  indiTidoal  sense  Linneus,  and  Cullen,  may  be  succesftfoiiy  resorted 
to  every  temiyand  never  to  employ  it  in  any  other  to  for  the  purpose.  To  Fracasloro  we  owe  the 
sense.  Sauvages  has  set  an  admirable  example  of  term  syphilis:  to  Batclivi  we  are  indebted  for  A^. 
this  rule  in  the  synopsis  prefixed  to  the  different  teria^  and  many  other  convenient  terms;  to  Boer- 
classes  of  bis  nosobgy :  nor  has  less  attention  been  haave  the  gf  neral  use  of  the  terminal  iHs,  as  sifrni- 
shown  to  it  by  Dr.  Willan  in  the  correct  defint*  flcative  of  inflammation.  To  Sauvages,  morethn 
tioos  prefixed  to  his  treatise  on  Cutaneous  Dis-  to  any  othrr  modem  author  whatever,  we  are  io- 
<^AS6S.                                                                    -  debted  for  a  revival  of  a  great  variety  of  terms  de- 

The  next  rale  recommended  is  that  of  creating  rived  iVooi  the  Greek  physicians,  wtiich  ought 

as  few  new  words  as  possible ;  and,  among  those  never  to  have  become  ol^olete.  Linocus  and  Cal- 

already  in  osa,  of  coBfining  ourselves  to  the  same  ten  have  shown  far  less  attatbment  to  a  Greek 

term  to  express  the  same  idea,  even  where  we  origin,  and  have  been  less  select  in  tbeir  terms. 

have  a  choice  of  numerous  synonyms.  Yet  the  former  may  be  said  to  have  givfii  us 

▲  third  direction  is,  that  we  limit  oar  aoipen-  ,  aieenia  for  impoltnce,  a  term  unque|tionab)y  pre- 

clatare  as  inuch  as  possible  to  one  language  alone,  ferable  to  anaphrodiiia ;  and  the  latter  to  have  oi- 

H  has  already  appeared, 8a3r8  the  author,  that  eveu  turalized,  though  be  did  not  invent,  p^na,  an 

the  nosologies  of  most  repute  are  a  mass  of  mere  elegant  and  expressive  compound,  very  inade- 

gibberish,  from  their  unclassical  combination  of  qiutti  ly  expressed   by  «vpfTiov,    m/pfro;  ffvy«xv> 

different  tongues  that  were  never  meant  to  coalesce,  wvpiro;  cviirtmct  oi*  as  they  are  spelled  in  Hippo- 

Of  these  different  tongues  there  can  be  no  great  crates,  who  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  |inrfxiif  sad 

perplexity  in  determining  which  ought  to  have  (imrmoff  or  indeed  any  similar  phrasing  or  tiv« 

the  preference.    Among  those  of  vernacular  use  Gireek  writers.     Lionius  and  Culleo,  boverer, 

there  is  no  one  thaC  would  be  allowed  such  a  pre-  and  especially  the  latter,  have  great  merit  a»  ex* 

cedency :  and,  were  such  a  precedency  admitted,  purgators  and  pivscribars  of  a  vast  mass  of  absord 

there  is  no  one  in  possession  of  names  sufficient  aad  useless  terms. 

to  distinguish  of  itself  every  disease  of  which  a  The  nonie  of  Sydenham  ought  never  to,  be  oieo' 
system  of  nosology  is  expected  to  treat.  Dr.  Mac-  tioued  but  with  gratitude :  he  was  truly  the  Hip- 
bride's  system  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  pocrates  of  his  age;  yet  he  has  little  pretensioaj 
this  observation.  His  womenclature  aims  at  being  to  the  character  of  a  nomenclator ;  having  rather 
English;  yet  the  names  under  several  af  his  orders  confined  himself  to  the  more  important  part  of 
consist  entirely  of  exotic  terms,  and  render  most  marking  and  describing  than  of  naming  diseases; 
of  them  of  JLatin,  Greek,  and  English,  uncoutbly  and  even  in  the  latter  case  he  has  generally  pn> 
mixed  together  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  like  ferred  a  Latin  derivation.  His  ttovftifii  ha»  beet 
foreigners  from  all  countries  at  a  Hamburgh  j^otel.  exchanged  with  the  consent  of  every  one  for  the 
The  only  languages  therefore  that  remain  to  us  mHinrii  of  the  authors  of  the  Joomalde  Medicioe. 
are  the  Greek  and  Latin;  and  of  these  two  there  From  a  few  other  writers,  and  espedaily  tbe 
^n  be  no  difilcuity  in  deciding  in  favour  of  the  mooog rammists,  something  may  also  be  gleased 
former,  when  we  reflect  that  by  far  the  greater  occasionally  worthy  acceptance.  Am/o^w  >>  * 
part  of  our  technology  is  already  derived  from  it ;  word  of  Nenter's  invention,  aod  intended  to  pot 
and  that  it  possesses  a  facility  of  combination  to  to  fiight  the  polkopairidalgia  of  Zuioger,  io  which, 
which  the  Latin  has  no  pretensions.  to  the  consolation  of  every  man'tf  lips  and  esrS| 

Having  thus  determined,  our  next  care  should  it  has  very  effectually  succeeded.     Morton,  I  be- 

be  to  banish  every  Latin,  as  well  as  every  Arabic,  lieve,  first  appropriated  the  term  phthisis  to  pul- 

Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  word  in  favour  of  monary  consumption  ;  and  Dover  aiabeUs,  a  word 

its  Greek  synonym,  wherever  such  synonym  can  invented  by  Aretseiis,  to  tbe  disease  now  known 

be  fairly  traced  io  the  Greek  writers.  Hippocrates  by  this  name,  but  for  which  Galen  used  tKpttas. 

is  the  first  author  to  whom  the  nosologist  should  Scorhtihu  we  have  received  from  Germany,  p<ia- 

have  recourse  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  his  failure  cipally  through   Hoffmaa  aod  Boerhaave;  aod 

he  may  perhaps  be  best  supplied  from  Asclepiades,  however  ohgectionable  its  source*  it  has  been  too 

Celsus,  CceJiusAurelianus,  Galen,  and  Aetius,  with  long  uaturalixed  to  be  exchanged  for  aoy  other 

an  occasional  glance  at  Aristotle  as  he  proceeds,  term.    To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  scrofula  I 

from  whom  he  may  frequently  glean  many  a  use-  know  not :  Sauvages  gives  a  reference  to  AUea ; 

fttl  term.    From  these  writers  tbe  selection  should  but  it  was  certainly  in  use  long  before  Aiien'si  time. 

be  ample ;  for  a  blank  of  nearly  twelve  centuries  Struma,  as  employed  by  Celsus,  seems  to  be  a  pre- 

shortly  afterwards  ensues,  in  which  it  wilJ  be  hardly  ferable  term,  and  is  continued  by  Linneus.  ^^^^^ 

possible  to  sift  out  a  word  in  auy  degree  worthy  varicelit,  and  rubeola,  are  upon  the  whole  approred 

of  preservation :  the  Arabic  writers,  who  chiefly  of.     Trichoma  is  tbe  invention  of  Jachius,  a  ter© 

fill  it,  having  added  little,  except  in  the  case  of  strictly  classical,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to 

small-pox,  aod  a  few  cutaneous  diseases,  to  the  the  plica  pokmica  of  Starnigel,  or  tbc  plita  Beigtnt* 

common  stock  of  medical  information,  aud  having  of  Schenck. 

contented  themselves  with  writing  oommentaries  The  Greek  terms  we  are  in  possession  of  hate 

upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  chiefiy  readied  us  tbroogh  tbe  medium  of  LsUo 

Desoeoding  to  the  fifteenth  century,  we  may  authors  or  translators ;  and  hence  they  sie  gc"*" 

again  enrich  our  vocabulary  from  a  few  of  tbe  rally  characterized  by  a  UtiniaedcomplcxioD,  aw 

writers  who  then  flourished ;  and  may  continue  to  especially  iai  their  terminalioos.   A  rule  being  tbu^ 

add  to  it  from  the  roost  celebrated  of  their  sue-  established,  it  should  be  adhered  to  in  future;  aod 

car                    'Tin,indeed,of  a  variety  of  diseases  even  tlie  existing  exceptions  be  made  to  com P7 

V                          Ireeks,  such  as  small-pox,  syphi-  with  it,  wherever  tliis  can  be  accomplished  grac«" 

-rkcU,  together  with  a  great  in-  fully  and  without  constraint.      Every  one  vrtm 

f  in  the  fiunilies  of  others,  as  iyphui  aod  synocAut^  instead  of  kiphos  aod  tiaioc»ft 
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vblch  are  the  Greek  words ;  parorchylitm  instead 
of  panrekHdion,  But  if  this  orlhbgraphy  be  cor- 
rect, the  tyrigmos  of  Sagar  and  Linn^uS  should  be 
tyr^mut;  the  caiacw  of  Vogel  (if  retained  at  all), 
eauius,  while  his  puosuria  should  be  pyosttria,  or  ra- 
ther pyuria,  which  is  a  more  common  and  a  far 
better  compound.  In  like  manner  we  write  para- 
lum^  instead  of  par ahisis,  and  lysta,  instead  of  lussa^ 
wherever  it  is  employed,  a?  I  think  it  ought  always 
to  be  in  the  place  of  hydrophobia,  a  term  very  un« 
necessarily  invented  by  Coelius  AurelianuSi  and 
by  no  means  pathagnomonic  of  the  disease  it  is 
Dov  generally  made  use  of  to  signify,  since  the 
symptom  it  indicates  is  sometimes  a  concomitant 
of  other  diseases,  and  sometimes  absent  from  that 
to  vrhich  it  gives  a  name.  But  '\f  lytsa  and  paralysis 
be  the  proper  mode  of  spelling,  then  lues  and  lume, 
which  are  equally  derivatives  from  Xi/w,  soho,  diS" 
io/Do,are  strictly  speaking  improper,  and  ought  from 
tbe  first  to  have  been  written  analogously  hfts  and 
hfme.  Costom,  however,  has  so  long  sanctioned 
the  use  of  luos  that  1  dare  not  recommend  it  to  be 
changed;  yet  the  point  is  of  little  consequence,  as 
this  term  has  been  long  sinking  under  the  more 
common  term  of  syphilis. 

The  rule  of  most  importance  however,  and  what, 
indeed,  appears  absolutely  necessary  to  a  due  sim- 
plicity and  precision  in  our  nomenclature,  is  that 
we  |KKy  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  sense  in 
which  we  employ  the  affixed  and  suffixed  par- 
ticles (sometimes  prepositions,  but  not  always  so), 
which  are  used  in  compound  terms  to  express  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  disease  denoted  by  the 
theme  or  radical.  Nothing  can  equal  the  per- 
plexity which  at  present  exists  in  medical  lan- 
pnage,  or  the  difficulty  which  a  student,  and  espe- 
cially an  unl.ettered  student,  lies  under  from  a  nou- 
ebservance  of  this  rule. 

Tbe  preposition  para  («apa)  is  used  in  such  a 
variety  of  senses,  as,  instead  of  guiding  the  judge- 
ment, it  is  perpetually  leading  it  astray.  The  par- 
ticle a  (a)  is  subject  to  the  same  observation ;  be- 
ing sometimes  employed  as  a  negative,  to  indicate 
total  privation,  and  sometimes  confounded  with 
'hP  (^i/fV  tne'rely  to  imply  morbid  or  defective  ac- 
tion :  while,  as  though  to  make  the  balance  even, 
<fyi,  which  is  commonly  used  to  express  morbid  or 
defective  action  alone,  is  at  times  also  confounded 
with  a,  to  signify  total  privation.  Thus  cf^-men- 
orrbcsa,  which  is  often  restricted  to  difficult  men- 
struation* or  menstruation  accompanied  with  pain 
and  other  morbid  symptoms,  signifies,  in  Sagar 
and  Unneus,  suppressed  catamenia,  the  amen- 
orrfaoea  of  Vogel  andCullen;  while  in  theCullenian 
lystem,  the  first  order  of  the  class  locales  confounds 
a,xaca,and  jv;,  by  using  them  both  synonymously, 
and  ID  the  same  latitude  of  senses. 

Alffa  is  a  termination  frequently  and  elegantly 
employed  to  express  pain ;  but  the  Greeks  had, 
also,  other  words  by  which  to  denote  the  same 
feeling :  and  hence,  unfortunately,  our  nosologists, 
in  a  morbid  hunt  after  variety,  have  clogged  the 
language  of  mediciue  xvith  such  terminations  as 
<<^««  (iM«o(X  odyne  (oli/f*i),  and  often  agra  (aypa)  : 
vbea,  to  his  utter  confusion,  the  student  not  un- 
frequently  meets  with  such  synonyms  as  ostalgia^ 
**foctiipiu,  ostodyjUf  perplexingly  and  uselessly  va- 
ried to  denote  the  same  common  idea  of  bone-a^. 
In  like  manner  cephalalgia  is  made  use  of  to  im- 
port bead-ach,  gastr-odyma^  belly-ach,  pudend-agra 
(Lin-  iv.  i.  58),  painful  sores  in  the  pudendum,  and 
'^•cdyma,  night-mare,  or  sleep-walking,  in  which 


oiuPi  appears  to  be  used  without  any  det«niriiiat« 
sense.  ^ 

Jtis,  in  the  same  manner,  is  often  employed  at 
the  close  of  words  as  significant  of  local  inflMB* 
matioo.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  very  exactly 
the  derivation  of  this  term,  nor  have  the  etymolo- 
gists attempted  it  for  u«.  Probably  it  is  itfyuw, 
which  in  the  Iliad  means  impHufenr^  and  if  so  it 
is  radically  appropriate ;  but  it  is  to  Boerbaave, 
as  I  hare  already  observed,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  general  use  of  it  in  this  peculiar  seosey 
and  a  sense  which  is  now  approved  and  adopted 
by  every  one.  Yet  if  His  be  thus  appropriated,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  condemn  such  terms  as  raeki-^ 
^,and  bydnjraehius,  ascites,  and  tympanites,  which 
have  no  reference  whatever  to  local  infiammation; 
or  arthritis  in  Linn^us^s  nosology,  which  has  nearly 
as  little;  the  local  inflammations  being  in  this 
system  enumerated  under  class  iii.  or  pMogiitfidf 
while  arthritis  occurs  under  class  iv.  or  dokfoiit 
It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  aH  the  nosologies  we  meet  with  a  great  variety 
of  local  inflammations  uniudicated  in  the  words 
selected  to  express  them  by  any  such  termination 
as  itis,  and  evincing  almost  every  anomaly  of  teiw 
mination,  as  ophthalmia,  cynancke,  fneumonia,  podls- 
grw,  all  which  occur  in  Or.  CuUen  s  class  i.  or  py- 
rexiae, order  phlegmasic 

Rhea  and  rhagia  jire  terminations  capable,  per- 
haps, of  admitting  an  easy  distinction,  but  which 
have  often  been  used  indiscriminately.  Both  these, 
indeed,  are  employed,  with  a  single  exception,  to 
import  a  preternatural  flux  of  some  kind  or  other; 
but  rhagia,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  eli- 
sion of  A^rmor-^Aagia,  is  usually,  and  ought  always 
to  be,  limited  to  a  preternatural  flux  of  blood,  as 
in  rhhior-rkagia  (epistaxis),  enter^rhugia  (blood 
from  the  inte:>tinal  canal),  and  menor-rha^i  while 
rh^ea  is  fairly  applicable  to  a  preternatural  flux  of 
any  other  sort,  as  olor-rkeea^  gonor-^hteam  leucoT'rhcea, 
diar^tea,  and  perk-rheea,  a  term  employed  by 
Hippocrates  in  tbe  sense  of  eimnsftr.  The  single 
exception  alluded  to  is  tnotorrAdM,  which  imports 
a  natural  flux,  and  in  a  healthy  proportion ;  and 
to  avoid  the  anomoly  resulting  from  this  single 
exception,  Mr.  Qood  advises  to  exchange  the  term 
for  its  synonym cs/omeftta, or  rather  for  menia  alone, 
without  the  preposition,  which  is  altogether  super- 
fluousy  and  is  already  omitted  in  all  the  com- 
pounds of  ^uDn>,  as  also  in  the  Latin  homonyms, 
menses  and  pienstruatiO' 

Dia  {iia)  is  employed  with  meanings  somewhat 
different,  but  possessing  in  every  instance  a  shade 
of  resemblance,  and  always  involving  the  idea  of 
separation ;  as  in  dia-betes  and  diar-rhsea^  passing 
or  flowing  through;  dia^risis  and  dia-gfioAf,  judg- 
ment or  distinction  by  tbe  separation  of  sjrmptom 
from  symptom ;  t^stole^  dio'Stesis,  dilatation,  or 
the  separation  of  part  from  part. 

To  reduce,  then,  the  anomalies  thus  pointed  out 
to  some  degree  of  regularity,  to  make  them  intel- 
ligible to  the  student,  and  practically  useful  to  the 
adept,  Mr.  Good  concludes  with  submitting  the 
following  regulations* 

1.  Let  the  particle  a  (a)  express  alone  the  idea 
of  total  privation ;  as  in  amtnUa,  dgalaclia,  amett" 
orrhen* 

3*  Let  dys  (Ji/c)  express  alone  the  idea  of  de- 
ficiency, as  its  origin,  lyyci;  or  Iv/uu,  most  naturally 
imports,  and  as  we  find  it  employed  to  expreu  in 
dyS'pnaea^  dys-dnesia^  and  tbfM-phagia. 

3.  As  an  opposite  todys^  let  an  (t? )  be  employed 
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••  in  MgmcDtive  ptrticle,  m  we  have  it  in  €ii> 
harmoTda^  en-ieUektMf  and  en-ergeik.  Bn  ii  not 
•ften  indeed  a  medical  compound,  nor  do  I  recoU 
lectits  being  employed  in  more  than  two  instance*; 
Mcephalottf  in  which  it  has  the  sense  of  hUerior,  a 
word  indeed  that  has  been  long  falling  into  dis« 
use ; .  and  enuresu,  in  which  it  imports  excess,  and 
is  consequently  used  as  now  recommended.  Thus 
restricted,  n  and  ^i;;  will  haye  the  force  of  Cittp 
And  nmm,  but  will  be  far  more  manageable  in  the 
formation  of  compounds. 

4.  Let  agra  (ftyfa)  be  restrained  to  express  the 
idea  of  simple  morbid  affection  in  an  organ,  sy. 
nonymously  with  the^  Latin  passiOf  or  the  berk  of 
the  Arabians. 

5.  Let  His  (ius)  express  alone  the  idem  of  in- 
flammatory action, as  in  cipluLli^,gastTitit^nepkrUv, 

6.  Let  algia  (aXyin)  express  alone  the  idea  of 
pain  or  ach,  to  the  banishment  of  such  useless 
aynonjrms  as  oijfne  and  eapot  or  eqpMt. 

7.  Let  rhag^  (from  l^r0m^  naitpo)  be  confined  \% 
««preM  a  prttcruatvral  flux  of  blood* 


8.  Let  fkma  (from  /m,  fm)  expiea  a  preterta* 
tnral  flux  of  any  other  kind. 

By  adopting  these  few  regulations,  which,  in. 
stead  of  ionoyating,  only  aim  at  reforming,  our 
technology,  if  I  mistake  not,  observes  the  author, 
would  be  in  many  respects  equally  improved  in 
simplicity,  in  elegance,  and  in  precision ;  the  sto« 
dent  would  easily  commit  it  to  memory,  and  the 
practitioner  have  a  real  meaning  in  the  terms  he 
makes  use  of.  To  prove  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tioDs  the  subjoiued  table  will  be  sufficient,  which 
may  be  easily  extended  to  any  length  by  the  nso 
of  other  particles  or  prepositions,  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  themes  or  radical  term^  of  the  medi- 
cal  vocabulary ;  which,  when  thus  simplified  aad 
cleared  of  tlie  numerous  synonyms  and  equivalents 
that  at  present  overload  it,  might  be  reduced  to, 
at  least,  a  third  part  of  its  present  length,  and  be 
rendered  at  much  more  perspicuous  ai  it  votUA 
be  more  coudft* 
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NOSOLOGY. 

Kctalrror  Diiitft*.  IIIO,  under  Uw  title  of  the  Mclbodi  Tctirita 

[i:r.'ta  III  BOtoUfy  we  hare  toncbed  Natqcali  Rndimeata,  and  ■ftcrvud*  in  >  moir  ti- 

.  II  Ike  uuck  MiDicivt,  snd  «e  teniiTc  form,  Dnder  the  fltit  title,  it  Betlii,id 

.:«;ja>U,  ID  the  prtMnt  place,  a  1186.     To  the  lict  edition  be  iolnidncnl  uiU 

•uif   otHeiratioai,    irhicb    wontd  temptat  a  oataral  anrnDgeiaeDt;  aiid  th«  cltwi 

■I  tar  f.biD  t^e  general  >cope  of  tbe  are,  irflantaloTy  iSteam,  fmlrid,  abma,  fieatau, 

:  Tndohccd  in  thetn  at  that  lime.  mniiji,  taiUef,  verwmt,  fcnai^BJ  olntncticiu,  (on^t, 

draatage  of  anaDgement  or  claiii-  ridaiif,  KTapkahia,  aautToiu,  cncrca/,  KoMou,  tor. 

■  dmnniie  of  ditcaiea  i*  ditUDCtioD,  iulic,  peiiotoui,  ami  orgtxx.     Tbu  is   eiidBiitlf, 

y  It  afford*  of  conlemplatiDi  gniupi  boweret,  a  mere  uiilline,  tor  the  genent  ire  ml 

IrrooecamiDoa  Tiew.     Tbi>  lail  ii  filled  in;  and  it  ii  obvioiu  tbat  the;  depend  il- 

bovenr,  which  applin  chirfy  to  *  moit  eidiuifely  on  rauKi,  and  are  conieqntotlr 

gement ;  and  it  it  rcmaitable  that  ibtoietiral.     They  appuMcli  nearly,  ■■  Ibe  mm- 

■nbod  bitlieno  pnpoaed  haa  been  Dcrof  their  formatioo,  the  oaturil  orden  of  pluti 

nicb  a  ba^ia.  b;  Jiuiicu. 

tempt  at  a  clauifiratiOB  of  diuaaet  Tbeae  are  tbe  cbief  ifitemi  (bnoded,  orpm- 

SsmagPF.     It  was  pnUlsncd  in  ■  tended  to  be  founded,  on  tymptoini.     If  we  ni« 

1  form,  in  oriavo,  before  that  Tait  to  (zuninc  each  minutel;,  it  would  appoiihat, 

al  CTUditioa,  hiatwo  quBitn  Tolunes,  except  in  tboae  of  LiDoiiu  and   Cullea,  there  it 

1.    It  wai  fint  itfled  Paitoietia,  and  no  arraotanent  of  clBjiei,  no  trace*  of  vhat  cn- 

cbanced  to  preTcnt  iti  beiug  coa<  ititutei  a  re^lar  method.  Tbe  mnbod  uf  LliiBca 

a  hniich  o(  tbe  initituliout  of  medi-  i*  lomewbat  fanciful ;  that  of  Cullen,  into  onim- 

iBt  clan,  vitia,  import  ilight  cuta-  tal  and  local  diieaiei,  injuriout.    to  all,  Ibe  (dd. 

I,  or  uich  ai  require  chirurgical  aj-  damentsl  error  appeara  of  forming  claHM  williinl 

tbree  ncil,  jSirei,    aU^iaiuiie,  and  baring  amrtained  ipeciei ;  ao  tbat  ia  rralit;  He 

lo  particular  notice  m  thit  place,  a*  claasei  are  ordera,  and  tlie  orden  in  gearril  c\iia 

I  Ibeortlen,  a*  well  ai  tbe  clauei,  in  no    higher   rook  than    the    Grit    auocialiosi  of 

iniciHi.    ifiifiifiifiiiwfi.thr  flflb  rlaiiii.  tpecies,  gciwra.     In  Keueial  *e  may  remark, Uol 

te*  of  difficult  retpiration  ;    tbe  n-  there  are  lome  a«iocialioiia  lo  ohvloni,  tbit  IhfT 

in  Atihlla,  Mua,  tiotiaa,  Jbuaa,  at  once  leize  tbe  attention  of  etery  noulotnit, 
for  no  one  thinlu  of  separating  frreri  or  infcni- 

iplled  to  tbe  isme  pnrpOK  all  hi*  ination>(  nor,  except  Dr.  Cullen,  the  pviivelic- 

e  accuracy,  with  a  peculiar  quaint-  murrbagei  and  pruQnvia  from  the  actire.    Eica 

ige.     TberaailAenialiarB  eropti*e  j  »lidei  into  each  other  by  such  itueoiible  ihi*!, 

>nimon    fcver» ;  and    the  f'dopitki,  that  we  know  not  where  the  one  begioi  *«I  i^" 

al  with  inflammation.     The  AiUmsi  other  eada.     There  it  alio  ninaUj  a  yttat  error  IJI 

itaisei;  mriMofrj,  those  procjuctire  of  tbe  definition*  :  the  lymptoui*  ai       -■'-—         " 

if  judgment;  juirfabi,  thoie  produc-  iically  arranged,  to  •■  lo  fii'ilil 

ilition  of  motion  ;  talorn,  import  in-  In  botany,  either  tl 

ticns;  wpprrtnrii,  obtttuctiona  of  the  the  first  patt  of  tbe  chaiactar,  at  once  infora) 

gei;  moowloru,  morbid  oacuation*.  tbe  aludeot  whether  the   plant  bdongi  to  liit 

are  change*  in  tte  »ofid«;  and  the  ipecie*,  or  to  one  far  below.  Tbe  no*ologiaU  bii« 

the  ratface.  collected  their  (ymptomi  with  liWIe  care  ;  and  la 

Ktification   appeared  in  1T6*  :   hi*  their  anxiety  to  distingaiata  dtieaie*,  hare  M«iy 

ort  guiiprvuioni;  bli  tdrntmir,  de-  rendered  their  dednitiomi  duHrriptioix.     Tbii  i» 

uprmUum,  *enBal'iuns,  Jepra*ed  or  particularly  the  erior  of  V<^el  aud  Sagtr.    To 

ra>HiHe,aberTation9of  mind;  hiiDJ/w,  render  their  worka  alao  complete,  they  hax  i>- 

nd  d^ermilla,  more  lolid  dtfumii-  eluded  tbe  minutcat  deviation*  from  the  natunl 

e  remainder  the  reader  mav  luro  to  appearance,  for^ettinf  that    it  wa*  an  arraoje- 

loicifa  ;  at  he  may  also  fur  the  ar-  ment  of  diaeasei,  the  ecaence  of  which  coauiu  m 

Sagar,  which  wat  puliiithed  in  1116,  injurrd  function*. 

mea  do  not  require  any  particular  re-  NOSOPOIETICS.  (from  ««( . »  d'XW'  f?" 

analioD,  We  may  extend  tbi*  obier-  ^,^  to  induct).  Whatcrer  iojurea  ihehealtfl, 

,  lyitem  of  Dr.  Dtn*">i  '^  !>»«  ^nd  induce.  dUcase. 

Dr.  Cullen  at  auch  foil  length,  as  to  NOSTALGIA,  (nojia/gw,  «rT.*7«i  fnW 

:ce*»aiy  to  rwum  to  It  mlhit  article.  „_,_  to  ..turn   and  a^yor,  pain.)  A  rehemtm 

«end  wnrb  on  thit  »^t  »  »>-  So^Su,g  one-rh'oS;.  oi  country-    A 

No*ogr.phy  of  P.nel,  d. fieri ngUttle  _^  .6  ^      ,        j      ,       „j  onfcl 

Irom  the  common  »y»t«m« ;  but  pos-  f<i»  "!  ""T^"^,"!    i,7nVn   hv  imDaUeo« 

;reat  refinement,  and  peth.p.  a  uto.  dy«>rexi«    of  Culleo,  known    *^'^^^^ 

at  in  the  tubd-vii.una     The  cla»e.  when  abaent  from  .uch  "Uce.,  an  ""'W'T^ 

'amm-,lii»u,  Klht  iWemorr*.^,  iui.ro-  to  retnrn,  attended  with  gloom  iml  mUW 

diaeaacs.  aud  an  appendix  or  indeter-  choly,  los*  of  appetite,  and  waotofileea 

comprising  the  >«™d««  of  new-bom  NbsrrRADAMUS   (Michael),  a  Ftra" 

Ob),  Korau,  the  Hto  of  inaectt  and  „tiologer  and  phjsiciao,  wa*  bora  [Q  PtineBce 

i«  not  iieceaiary  to  point  out  the  im-  ;„  |flo3.     He  took  hi*  degree  of  doctor  of  pl>r 

itbismrtliodi  it  ia  not  howe«r  one  ^c  at  Monlpellier,  in  IS»9i  and  in  1S*6  weo' 

lal  often  the  general,  frequently  Iha  ^  ^-^^    ^^  j^^  lolicitalion  of  the  inhabionUi 

liri.ion*re.t  ontbouncertainfomida-  ^       j^    ^^       j^j                 ,    ,fflj«ri  with  the 

,r,  :  and  a  theory  too  Tery  far  from  "f^P^.^j  f„  hi,  t^r.ic^  on  that  ocrwo 

.1  ,  »'''°'"«»:  KeWi«d  a  conridentble  pen«.ti  for  p'"T 

;Xlog.MSL:='wM°'*e''X  y«rs.    .lu'=«''«P"»'ilf=S^''jr;^''-c:' 

hSi^  Ld  republUhrt  at  Ualk,  >•  prophtciw,  wbch  excited  «n«dei^lt  m""- 
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NOT  NOT 

Mid  thoBffih  many  looked  upon  him  asavi-  dUpatehoraecresy.  The  first  and  most  ancient 
•tooary»  there  were  more  who  regarded  him  ai  was  that  of  hieroglyphics,  which  are  rather 
a  conjuror.  He  was  well  received  at  courts  images  or  representations  of  things  than  of 
and  under  the  royal  patronage  puhlished  an  en^  woitls.  (See  HiEROGLYPHica.)  TheCht* 
lai^  edition  of  nis  work*  He  died  in  1566,  ncse  characters  are  of  this  kind,  and  maj^  with 
leaving  three  ions  and  three  daughters.  greater  propriety  be  called  nota  than  Ittterat^ 
Brides  his  Centuries*  we  have  the  following  as  ap|)ears  from  what  hath  be^n  already  ad- 
compositions  of  his:  a  treatise  de  fardemens  vanced.  The  second  s|>ecies  of  notes  were 
ctdc  senteurSj  1658;  a  book  of  singular  re-  called  singulariof,  from  their  expressing  words 
oeipts,  poar  entrelenir  la  sant^  du  corps^  1556$  by  smgle  letters.  Sertorius  Ursatus  has  com- 
a  piece  des  confitures,  1557  ;  a  Frencn  transla-  piled  a  very  copious  collection  of  such  abbrevi- 
tioD  of  the  Latin  of  Galen*s  paraphrase,  ex-  ations^of  which  work  there  are  several  editions* 
horting  Menedolus  to  studyi  especially  to  that  The  third  kind  of  notes  were  called  noi(B  Tirom 
of  pbyric,  1552.  Some  years  before  his  death,  nianaf  from  Tiro  the  freed-man  of  Cicero, 
be  published  a  small  instruction  for  husband-  who  was  excellently  skilled  in  this  art;  and  it 
men,  showing  the  best  seasons  for  theiF  several  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preser- 
laboats,  which  he  intitled.  The  Almanac  of  vation  of  Cicero*s  letters,  of  which  a  great  part 
Nostrodamus.  Lastly,  after  his  death  there  still  remain,  and  one  entire  book  of  them  writ- 
came  out  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Centuries  ten  to  Tiro  himself. 

of  his  Quatrains,  added  to  the  former  ten,  NOTA'^RIAL.  a,  (from  notary,)     Taken 

which  had  been  printed  three  times  in  two  by  a  notary  i Ay lijffe), 

separate  parts.    It  is  only  in  these  (irst  editions  NOTAHY  {noiarius),  signifies  a  person, 

that  oar  author's  Centuries  are  found  withotit  usually  some  scrivener,  who  takes  notes,  or 

alteratioos,  additions,  &c.     It  is  to  this  work  framesshortdraughts,  of  contracts,  obligations, 

that  the  following  distich  of  Stephen  Jodelle  charter-parties,  or  other  writings.    At  present 

alludes.  we  call  nim  a  notary-public,  who  publicly  at- 

Koara  damut  cum  falsa  damns,  nam  faliere  ^^^f  <*«^.^'  writings,  iii  order  to  make  theni 

nostrum  est                   '          ^  authentic  in  another  nation :  but  he  is  princi- 

£/  ciif»/a/5a  rfam  Ji,  nil  nisi  Nostra  damns,  pally  employed  in  business  concerning  mer- 

'^             '  chants;    as  making  protests  of  bills  of  ex- 

NO'STRIL.  s.    (.nose  and  lSyj\\,  a  hole,  change,  &c.    And  noting  a  bill,  is  where  ho 

SaxoQ.)    The  cavity  in  the  nose  (Bacon).  goes  to  take  notice  of  a  merchant*s  refusal  to 

NO'STRUM.  #•  (Latin.)     A  medicine  not  accept  or  pay  the  same. 

made  public,  but  remaining  in  some  single  ^jOTATION.  x.  (no/a/io,  Latin.)    l.The 

hand  {Slillingjleet).  act  or  practice  of  recording  any  thing  by  marks  $ 

NOT.  ad.  (ne  auhc,  Saxon ;  niet,  Dutch.)  as  by  figures  or  letters  {Cocker).    2.  Meaning; 

1.  The  particle  of  negation,  or  refusal.    2.  It  signification  (/fammonc^). 

denotes  cessation  or  extinction.     Mo  more  Notation,  in  music.    See  Music. 

{Job),  Notation,  in  arithmetic,*^  is  the  repre- 

NOTABLE,    a,    {notable,  Fr.  notalilis,  sentingofnumbers,  or  any  other  quantities,  by 

I^t)    1.  Remarkable;   memorable;  observ-  notes,  characters, or  marks. 

able(S'idff^).  2.  Careful;  bustling (^i(f»on).  The  choice  of  arithmetical,  and  other,  cha- 

NOTABLENESS.  s.  (from  notable.)   Ap-  racters,  is  arbitrary;  and  hence  they  arc  various 

peanncf  of  business;  importance.  in  various  nations:  the  figures  0,  1,  ?,  3,  &c. 

NOTABLY,  ad.  (from  notable.)     I.  Me-  in  common  use,  are  derived  from  the  Arabs 

norably ;  remarkably  (Bacon).    2.  With  con-  and  Indians,  from  whom  they  have  their  name, 

icQuence ;  with  show  of  importance  (Addison),  and  the  notation  by  them,  which  forms  the 

NOT^,  signs  used  in  writings  which  have  decimal  or  decuple  scale,  is  perhaps  the  most 

the  force  of  many  letters.    This  contrivance  convenient  of  any  for  arithmetical  computa- 

^^  expedition  is  of  great  antiquity.    It  was  tions. 

known  10  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  derived  The  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  other  eastern 

to  the  Romans.    By  whom  the  invention  was  nations,  as  also  the  Romans,  expressed  num^ 

^ught  into  Rome  is  not  precisely  ascertained ;  bers  by  the  letters  of  their  common  alphabet, 

butihe  most  general  opinion  is,  that  in  mat-  See  Charactbr. 

t^of  importance  Tully  first  made  use  of  notes  In  algebra,  the  quantities  are  represented 

or  short-hand  writing,  when  Cato  made  an  mostly  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  &c.;  and 

oration  in  order  to  oppose  Julius  Caesar  relative  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Diophantus.     Sea 

to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.    Cicero,  who  was  Algebra. 

2t that  time  consul,  placed  fio/artf,  or  expert  Notation,  (Scales  of).    See  Scale. 

•hort-hand  writers^   m  different  parts  of  the  NOTCH.  *.  {nocchia,  Italian.)     A  nick  ;  a 

Knate-house,  to  take  down  the  speech  ;  and  hollow  cut  in  any  thing;  a  nock  (Grew). 

this  was  the  first  public  occasion  which  We  find  '   To  Notch,  t;.  a.  (irom  the  noun.)   To  cut 

ftcorded  of  employing  short-hand  writersamong  in  small  hollows  (Grrev). 

tne  Romans.     It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  NOTCHED  LEAF.    SeeCRBNATE. 

that  hence  proceeded  the  name  of  noUry,  still  NOTCHWEED,    in  boUny.      See  Ur« 

innse,  xica. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  notes  for  short.  NOTE,  (for  ne  mote.)    May  not  (Spense 

band  writinjE  used  by  the  ancients^  either  for  Notb*  #•  {nota,  l^itin;  no/e.  French.) 

VOLVfll.       ^  II 


OT  NOT 

>     a.    Notice;    berf  7» NOTtFV.  e.  «.  (moHJSfr,  Tr. nMiJct, 

{lutiliou;    CDDieqiience  L«t.)   Todrclire;  tonukf  haonii(ffAi(gi/)). 

;  ttipna  (,SI'al"pfare').  NOTION,  a  word  which  in  cmmtnon  tu- 

in :   not  used  iShaii.].  ^uege  ii  comidcrcd  u  of  ihe  tamt  import  nith 

'cd  (Bacon).    7.  Tune;  ida.     Thii,  however,  it  imiiioDcr.     Notim 

odious  sound  [Hooker),  compreheiidi  the  ncaiiin^  or  idea,  but  ii  lit- 

II     miuic       {Dryden).  Dotes  much  morr.    We  have  ■  notion  of  i|imt, 

art   hint;    tniall   paper  of  power,  of  ^liditji  but  of  ihcM  thingtirt 

iation;  lymbol  (fiairr),  can  have  do  ideal.     Ideai  are  relicu  of  kki- 

ryden).     18,  A  written  (inn;  but  ihere  ate  objecti of  knnwlttlp which 

paper  gircn  in  confes-  fall  under  the  cogniunce  of  no  lenie ;  of  that 

not).     14.  Explanalocy  objecu,   however,   we  may  have  very  diwiui 

notions  either  direct  or  relaiive. 

Jjlin.nafer, French.)  NOTIONAL  a.  Cfromna/rm,)     I.  Imi- 

rki  to  heed;  toatiend;  Riiiar7;  idea!)  inlellectoal  (Pnirr).    E.  Dal. 

iwM).     2.   To  deliver  1  ing  in  ideas,  not  reiliiira  CG/oneiW*). 

.     3.  To  charge  with  a  NOTIONAXITY.     i.     (from    tuluml) 

lomu^ic.)  ToKtdowD  Empty.uncmundedopinion:  not  used  ( CIn.l. 
NOTIONALLV.arf.{from»ol.wiiJ.)   k 

awn  of  Ruuia,  in  the  idea;  menially  (JTomi). 

urg,  seated  oti  an  island  NOTXTI  A,  in  literary  history,  a  book  ihil 

It  the  place  where  the  givei  an  lecoant  of  a  particular  counln,  cil;, 

I  goofi  citadel,  and  was  or  other  place :    such  i«  the  Notiii*  Imperii 

'e  Pelenburg  was  built.  Romani,  Notitia  Romz  AntiquE,  Sec. 

crtburg.    Lon.  31. 9  E.  NOTO,  ■  town  of  Sicily,  capiul  of  Val  & 

Nolo.     It  was  mined  by  an  earthquake  in 

note  and  tool.)    A  book  iG^S,  and   neat  it   another   town  wu  liuili 

memorandums  are  set  called  Nolo  Niwvo.    It  is  58  miles  S.W.  of 

Syracuse.     Lon.  15.  llj  E.     Lai.  36.  £0  N, 

(from«o/<.)     Remark.  NOTONECTA.  B..at-fly.     ]q  loology,  • 

aied  iBoylt).  genus  of  the  dais  insecta,   order  hemipKn- 

I  Hofe.)     He  who  takes  Snout  inflected:    antennas   shoricr  tlian  iht 

thorax;  wings  four,  folded  crtKSwiae,  cnriin- 

anA  thing.)     1.  N^-  ouson  th^pper  half :  hind  l»i  hairy,  roraiel 

ity;  universal  nmtion  :  fur  swimming.    The  insecu  ofthia  geniu,  lit) 

(Bentley).     S.  Nonex-  thoieofthegenusnepa,  live  in  stagnant  wiur, 

3.  Not  any  thing;  no  aod  prey  on  aquatic  animate ol ei ;   (he  linn 

!0N).    4.  No  other  thing  and  pupcsare  8 ix- footed  and  Bctive;  ihe  former 

ly  or  d^Tee(C/arn( Jon),  have  the  ludimenis  of  winsi,  the  othen  Ddt- 

t  OK  (Spniirr).     7.  No  Seventeen  ipecies,  arranged  under  the  im  fol- 

IShakiprOTt).      B.  No  lowing seclinns. 

(Rag),     g.  A  thing  of  A.  Lip  elongated,  conic,  including  tbiitKi 

I).      10,  Trifle;    some-  species, 

Dn  or  importance  (Dry-  B.   Sheath  conic,  spinous  at  the  sides;  lout 

li:i)  a  kind  of  adverbial  species;  comprising  the  si^ra  of  Fsbrieiui: 

demti   notatall;  as,  These  insects  chiefly  inhabit  Europe:  ontoi 

{.Knoltei).  two  arc  found  in  India  and  South  America. 

I.  (from  no'Ains.)     I.  Three  arc  common  to  our  own  country. 

iiDonnt).     S.'niingor  1.  N.  glauca:  grey  boat-fly. 

8.  N.  striata:  striated  boat-fly. 

r  bastard  ;  3.  N.  miiiutissima :  small  boat-fly. 

^u^_:^:^ T*L-    £-_.   :„    „f »- r ...  i   _:.L 


;ly  ajiplieil  by  phy^cians        The  first  is  of  a  pale  colour, 

ugh  in  respect  of  a  simi-    black,  and  ii  very  common   tipon   _._„. 

tec.  they  have  tlie  same    water;  the  head  is  round,  and  for  the  gteaiol 


others,  yet  are  of  a  dif-  part  occupied  by  two  large  brown  eyes;  the 

ne  like,  from  the  same,  antennas  very  small,  oF  a  yellow  colour,  and 

prince,  and  grandfather  inserted  in  tne  under  part  of  the  hrad;  ihi 

us.      He   b   worthy  of  elytra  or  sheaths  of  a  ruily  cloud  colour,  ^rge, 

IS  be  was  progenitor  10  and  croiicd  one  over  the  other, 

'erthrow  conferred  upon  The  second  species  also  frequents  the  wal«, 

Great.  is  much  smaller  than  the  forn»er,  and  eiiiiui 

rice,    French  ;    notitia,  disagreeable  odour.    The  efttra  are  pale,  itri- 

heed;  observation;  re-  ateo  with  a  number  of  undulating  transvtnt 

formation;    intelligence  lines.     Its  shape  it  oblong;  liie  forehead  ami 

feet  of  a  golden  yellow ;  the  thorax  faro»-n. 

.1,   inal\ficalion,   Fr.  The  third  notonecta  is  ofasiie  scareeljprr- 

making  known ;  repre-  ce|>tible ;  and,  according  to  the  Swedish  ii:>>u- 

lymbok  (.Boldrr).  nlist,    hat  oettbet  irii^  not  elytia.     7^ 


^^ 


NOT  NOV 

whole  insect  doei  not  appear  larger  than  $.  shire,  in  Rockingham  coun^^U  miles  N.N.W. 

small  grain  of  sand,  and  b  of  a  brown  colour,  of  Exeter. 

transvcniely  striated.  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  a  county  of  Eng- 

The  notonectc  have  obtained  their  name  land,  48  miles  long,  and  20  broad ;  oounded 

from  the  singular  manner  in  which  they  swim  on  the  N.  by  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  E. 

OD  the  back,  presenting  the  belly  uppermost,  by  the  latter  county,  S.  by  Leicestershire,  and 

This  situation  seems  admirably  fitted  for  the  W.  bjr  Derbyshire.    It  contains 49o,360  acres; 

creatoress  manner  of  feeding,  which  is  said  to  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  and  l68  pf^* 

bfon  the  under  side  of  plants  that  grow  on  the  rishes;    and   has   nine   market-towns.      The 

Wffaceof  the  water;  for  the  animal,  by  having  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  was  140,360: 

its  mouth  thus  turned  upwards,  is  capable  of  and  it  sends  eight  members  to  parliament.     It 

taking  its  food   with  great  convenience:  nor  enjoys  such  a  temperature  of  soil  and  climate, 

are  its  motions  in  the  least  impeded  by  this  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  plea- 

appareotly  awkward  posture;  on  the  contrary,  sant  counties  in  England.     Tlie  principal  ri* 

it  u  very  nimble,  diving  down  instantaneously  vers  are   the  Trent  and   Idle.      Almost  the 

when  it  perceives  dang;er,  and  rising  again  to  whole  of  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the 

the  surface,  the  two  hind  legs  all  the  while  county  were  forinerlv  occupied  by  tlie  extensive 

serving  f(»r  paddles.  forest  of  Sherwood,  vrhich  is  the  only  royal  forest 

NOTORl'ETY.  s.  {notoriety,  Fr.)     Pub-  N.  of  the  Trent;  bur  the  wood  fias  in  roost 

lie  knowledge ;  public  exposure  {Addison)*  parts  been  cleared,  and  the  extent  of  the  forest 

NOTCRIUuS.  a.  [notorius,  Lat.  notoire,  much  contracted  by  enclosures.      The  chief 

Fr.)    Publicly  known;  evident  to  the  world;  pro<lucts  of  this  county  are  coal,  of  Arhich  there 

appartfnt;  not  hidden  [}yhilg\ft),  is  great  plenty;  a  kind  of  stone  loruewhat  like 

NOTCyRIOUSLY.  ad,  (from  notorious.)  alabaster,  but  not  so  hard,  which,  when  burnt» 

Pablicly;  evideiitlv;  openly  (C/arfne^on).  makes  a  plaster  exceedingly  hard,  and   with 

NOTO'RIOUSNESS.  $.  (from  notorious.)  this  the  inhabitants  generaflv  lay  the  floors  of 

Public  fame ;  notoriety.  their  upper  rooms,  instead  of  boarding  them : 

NOTOXUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  its  other  commodities  are  malt,  hops,  wool, 

iosecta,  order  coleoptera.     Antennas  filiforui;  licorice,  and  woad.    The  manufactures  chiefly 

feelers  four,  hatchet- shaped ;  jaw  one-toothed ;  consist  of   framework,    knitting,    glass«  and 

thorax  a  li'tle   narrowed  behind.     Thirteen  earthenware. 

species  scattered  over  the  globe,  of  which  four  NOTVVHEAT.  *.   (not  and  wheat.)     Of 

are  common  to   our  own  country,  generally  wheat  there  are  two  sorts ;  French,  which  is 

found  on  umbelliferous  plants.  bearded,  and  notwkeat,  so  termed  because  it  is 

To  NOTT.  V,  a.  To  shear  {Ainsworth).  unbearded  (Carew), 

NCXmNGHAM,  a  borough  and  the  ca-  NqTVnTHSTA''Nr)ING.    covj,     (ThU 

pitalof  Nottinghamshi4re,  governed  by  a  mayor,  word  is  properly  a  participial  adjective,  as  it  is 

with  a  market  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  compounded  of  not  and  wilf islanding,  and  an-* 

It  is  situate  on  the  side  and  summit  of  a  rock,  swers  exactly  to  the  Latin  non  obstante,)     1. 

ioto  which  are  cut  some  small  habitations,  and  Without  hinderance  or  obstruction  from.     9. 

numerous  vaults  or  cellars.     To  the  west  q(  Although  :  not  proper  (Addison),    3.  Never* 

the  town,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  is  the  castle,  theless;  however  (Hooker). 

a  maj^nificent  modern  structure,  belonging  to  NOTUS.  #.  (Latin.)    The  south  wind, 

the  duke  of  Newcastle,  built  on  the  site  of  an  NOVACULITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sptx^ies 

ancient  fortress,  celebrated  in  English  history,  of  Arderi A,  which  see. 

It  is  a  handsome  town,  distinguished  by  its  NOVARA«  an  ancient  and  strons  town 

tpaetous  market-place,  and  noted  for  its  excel-  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milin,  capital  of  the 

lent  ale.     In  1801  it  contained  28,86l  inha-  Novarese,withabishop*ssee.    It  is  seated  on  aa 

bitants.    It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  eminence,  1 2  miles  N .  E.  of  Verceil,  and  2ft  W, 

itocking  manufacture,  particularly  of  the  finer  by  S.  o^  Milan.    Ixm.  8. 35  E.    Lat.  46,  25  N. 

kinds,  as  those  of  silk  and  cotton;  and  has  also  NOVA  SCOTIA,  or  Arcadia,  a  countnf 

*  manufacture  of  coarse  earthen  ware.    The  of  British  North  America,  bounded  on  tjie  Wl 

malting  business  is  likewise  considerable.     It  by  the  United  States,  on  the  N.  by  the  rivcir 

hzi  three  parish-churches,  and  many  meeting-  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  £.  by  the  gulf  of  that 

houies  for  dissenters.     In  the  neighbourhood  name,  and  on  th<^  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  bay 

sre  many  coalpits,  which  afford  plenty  of  fuel,  of  Fundy ;  being  so  indented  by  the  latter,  that 

M  little  expence.     At  this  town  Charles  I.  set  its  eastern  part  forms  a  peninsula.     It  extends 

Op  his  standard,  at  the  commencement  of  the  from  Cape  Sable,  its  rhost  southern  point,  i|i 

civil  war,  which  terminated  in  his  destruction.  Lat.  43.  23  to  49.  30  N,  and  from  60.  15  tp 

Kottingham  is  seated  on  a  river,  which  com-  67.  0  W.  Lon.     In  1784  part  of  this  coimtrjf 

wunicates  with  the  Trent,  one  mile  to  the  was  formed  into  a  new  province,    (See  New 

wuth.    It  is  16  miles  E.  of  Derbv,  and  124  N,  Brunswick.)    The  atnvwphere,  for  a  jtreat 

.^y  W.  of  London.    Lon.  1.  2  W.    Lat.  62,  part  of  the  year,  is  clouded  with  a  thick  fog, 

WN.  which  renders  it  unhealthy;  and,  for  four  or 

NoTTiWGHAM,  a  town  of  Maryland,  in  five  months,  it  is  intensely  cold.     A  great  pact 

Prince  George  county,  situate  on  the]^atuxen^  of  the  country  lies  in  forest;  and  the  soil  (ex* 

iO  miles  S.£.  of  Washington.  cept  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers)  is  thio  aad  bac« 

KoTTiMcuAM.  a  towu  of  New  Hamp-  j^a.    Halifax  .is  the  capital. 
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Sm  Zihbla.  Blackmott  aie  unirrrully  known  lo  be  cnn* 

Ml  of  Ihe  church  or  Cat-  teaiptible  perlbtmiiiceii  sud  if  wehsdbefor* 

lurf,  and  the  aulhoc  of  a  uiall  the  heroic  pocliytiiat  hueiEtbecuwrit- 

Ue  was  a  man  of  Kan-  ten,  how  many  ihouund:  of  voluma  ihoiiU 

ape  paniahment  entered  we  have  as  aieaou  either  PiiL)ceAnhui,Kin| 

:.  Cypiiau.     Heprociiied  Arthur,  Elize,  or  AlFrol!    Y«  no  criiic  ha 

priest,  U  be  irtrgularly  hitherto  dared  to  maintain,  thai  heioic  poeitj 

me.    These  two  heresi-  is  au  insipid  tpcciet  of  writiDs. 

ber  of  errors,  parlieularlj  But  to  the  novel  obinMioniliaTr  bnn  urnd 

irriages,  andatserting  the  ofmore  importance  ihiniis  iniiplditv.    Iihu 

^  ihoae  who  fell  iato  aoy  been  often  attirmcd  thai  the  peiusalof  noiel, 

tism.  lends  lo  corrupl  the  youlh  of  both  scxo ;  lo 

:  person  mentioned  in  the  produce  eflcminacy  in   men  and  exiravspnl 

i  assumed  to  himself  the  nations  of  ihe  happlnest  of  love  in  ncmeiii 

me,  though  he  had  been  that  ii  diverts  the   minds  of  the  roriiwi  frotn 

Est.     St.  Jerome  ascribes  more  setioiu  and  useful  studies,  and  enposnlht 

lisct,    which  were  welt  latter  to  the  ansof  seduction.    Thaliheicin 
too  many  iiotelt  to  which  this  objeciion  is  ip- 

[iristian  sect  which  sprang  plicable  in  its  full  force  it  a  faci  which  wc  ait 

ry,  so  called  from  Nov^  afraid  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  ivheo  it  it  ad- 

,andNoTatus,an  African  milled,   lei  not  these  perfotmancei  be  a^la 

I  from  the  communion  of  accused  of  insipidity;    for  were  ihey  iusiiiiit, 

n  NoTBtian  charged  with  they  could  have  no  sncli  consequences.    Il  ii    ' 

irds  those  who  had  apos-  by  fay  insfast  hold  of  the  heart  Itiai  iheyltiilii    ^ 

■secutiou  of  Decius.     He  uiray.    That  a  novel  might  be  writlen  w  at    | 

ch's  power  of  remitting  to  iutercst  tlie  heart  in  behalf  of  viiiiie,  a    i 

le  offender's  repenlanct ;  much  as  any  one  has  ever  warped  il  to  the  *ii,'e    | 

-  as  lo  deny  thai  the  ?pM-  of  vice,  is  a  Irulh  which  no  man  will  ever  ven-    i 

for  pardon  even  from  God  lure  to  call  in  question  who  has  any  knotvlfilge    ' 

coming  to  Rome,  joined  of  human  naturej    and  therefore  ive  aie  ile- 

Novattan,  and  added  to  cidedly  of  opinion,  that  there  may  be  ooicli    i 

another,  which  wai  ihe  worthy  at  once  of  the  perusal  of  ineip:i>«ict<l 

nnd    marriages,    against  yaaih  and   hoary  wisdom.      A  critic,  bj  no 

s  leTere  as  Bgainst  apos-  means  loo  indulgent  lo  vt'orks  of  fancy,  and 

lunion  to  luc^as  married  among  whose  failings  laiity  uf  tnorab  bunc 

bapti«m,    atid    treating  ver  bcL'n  numbered,  thus  expresses  hioiwlf  on 

d    again  as  adulteresses,  ihesiibjectnf novel-writing: — " These ramiiin 

proscribed  and  declared  histoiies  may  perhaps  be  made  of  grestei  me 

iding  penitents  from  com-  than  the  solemnities  of  professed  moislily.  and 

ring  inat  lite  church  had  convey  ihe  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue  niih 

g  sins.  more  efiicac]'  than  axioms  and  deRniiion:.  But 

(Roirafio,  LaliD.)      The  if  the  [lower  of  example  is  so  great,  as  to  lake 

hing  new.  possessionof  ihememory  byakindofvloleace, 

iLaun.)     llie  introducer  and  produce  effects  almosi  without  ihe  inter- 
ventinn  of  the  will,  care  ought  lo  be  ok^in, 

e  la),  a  brave  soldier  un-  thai,  when  the  choice  ie  un rostra! ned,  the  bet 

Prance,  who  obtained  a  examples  only  should  be  exhibited;  and  thai 

»eral  battles  and  dieses,  what  is  likely  to  operate  so  strongly  should  not 

:  [..amballe,  and  left  oe-  be  mischievous  or  unceitaia  in  its  effecii." 

of  political  and  military  Wehavesaid,  thai  the  novel  professes.  »We 

Mn  often  printed.  all  things,  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  love  and  it) 

ious  narrative   in   prose,  consequences.     Whether  this  be  essential  "• 

[libit  the  natural  workings  sturh  petformances  may  perhaps  be  reasonibly 

the  happiness  and  misery  questioned ;  but  it  has  been  made  an  ioiporuni 

wve  dl,  the  nature  of  the  pari  of  the  drama  in   most  novels,  and,  ke 

and   the  consequence  of  think,  with  great  propriety.     It  is  the  ubjtfl 

lin  circumstances.      The  of  the  novelist  to  give  a  true  picture  of  life. 

he  old  romance,  and  has  diversified  only  by  accidents  that  daily  hap|«n 

tipidily,  at  its  parent  was  in  the  world,  and  influenced  by  pasiions  snd 

See  Romance.)      That  qualities  which  are  really  to  be  found  in  can- 

Dse  absuid  things,  which,  versing  with   mankind.    To  accompliih  ih« 

lily  issuing  from  the  preii,  object,  he  conceives  a  hero  or  heroine,  ivhoin 

npt  with  which  ih^can  he  places  in  a  certain  rank  wf  life,  endues  »itn 

]n  which  we  feel  not  our-  certain  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  and  con- 

introveri ;  hot  we  cannot  ducts,  throufih  many  vicissitudes  of  foiiune. 

I  of  writing  it  in  itself  in-  either  10  the  summit  of  happiness  or  in  the 

numbers  have  attempted  abynaf  misery,  according  to  the  passion  which 

Th*  heroic  poem*  of  he  wiihca  to  excite  in  hit  leaders,    la  the  uo- 
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hm  Dorel.  this  hero  or  heroine  is  never  placed  of  the  world ;  and  their  resemblance  onght  rm 

m  a  throne,  or  buried  in  a  cottage ;  because  to  more  to  be  preserved  than  the  art  of  murdering 

the  monarch  and  the  cottager  no  difficuhies  without  pain. 

occur  which  can  deeply  interest  the  majority  of  ''In   narratives  where  historical  veracity 

readers.    But  among  tne  virtuous  part  of  the  has  no  place,  there  should  be  exhibited  the 

intermeJiate  orders  of  societv,  that  affection  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue;  of  virtue  not  an- 

which  we  call  love  seldom  fails,  at  some  period  gelical,  nor  above  probabihty  (for  what  we 

of  life,  to  take  possession  of  the  hearts  of  both  cannot  credit  we  shall  never  imitate),  but  the 

sexes;  and  wherever  it  has  place',  it  must  be  highest  and  purest  that  humanity  can  reach« 

productive  of  happiness  or  of  misery.    In  the  which  exercised  in  such  trials  as  the  various 

proper  management  of  this  passion  consists  revolutionsof  things  shall  bring  upon  it,  may, 

much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  novel-writer.    He  by  conquering  some  calamities  and  enduring^ 

must  exhibit  his  hero  as  feeling  all  the  pangs  others,  teach  us  what  we. may  hope,  and  what 

lad  pleasures  of  love,  as  sometimes  animated  ^c  can  perform.    Vice  (for  vice  is  necessary  to 

with  hope,  and  sometimes  ready  to  sink  into  be  shown)  should  always  disgust ;  nor  should 

despair,  but  always  exerting  himself  to  obtain  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  courage, 

the  gratification  of  his  wishes.     In  doing  this,  be  so  united  with  it  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the 

care  should  be  uken,  either  that  he  never  mind.    Wherever  it  appears,  it  should  raise 

transgress  the  laws  of  virtue,  or  at  least  that  he  hatred  by  the  malignity  of  its  practices,  and 

oever  transgress  them  with  impunity.  contempt  by  the  meanness  of  its  stratagems  : 

"It  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  ex*  for  while  it  is  supported  hj  either  parts  or 

eellency  of  art  to  imitate  nature;  but  it  is  spirit,  it  will  seldom  be  heartily  abhorred.** 

necessary  to  distinguish  those  j)arts  of  nature  If  these  observations  be  just,  and  to  us  they 

which  are  most  proper  for  imitation :  greater  appear  unanswerable,  Richardson's  Lovelace 

care  ii  still  rec|uired  in  representing  life,  which  is  a  character  which  ought  never  to  have  been 

is  so  often  discoloured  by  passion  or  deformed  drawn. 

hy  wickedness.    I  f  the  world  be  promiscuously  The  business  of  the  novelist  is  to  interest  th« 
described,  I  cannot  perceive  (says  the  great  heart  by  a  display  of  the  incidents  of  common 
critic  already  quoted)  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  life.     In  doing  this  he  must  exhibit  scenes 
reail  the  account ;  or  why  it  may  not  be  as  safe  that  are  probable,  and  record  speeches  that  are 
to  turn  the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind,  as  natural.    He  is  not  at  liberty  to  invent,  but 
upon  a  mirror  which  shows  all  that  presents  only  to  select  objects,  and  to  cuil  from  the  mass 
itself  without  discrimination.     It  is  therefore  of  mankind  those  individuals  upon  which  the 
notasufficient  vindication  of  a  character,  that  attention  ousht  most  to  be  employed.    The 
it  is  drawn  as  it  appears;  for  many  characters  more  closely  he  adheres  to  this  rule,  the  more 
Ought  never  to  be  drawn :  nor  of  a  narrative,  deeply  does  he  interest  us  in  his  narrative;  be- 
that  the  train  of  events  is  agreeable  to  obser-  cause  every  reader  sees  at  once  that  it  is  possi« 
nation;  for  that  observation  which  is  called  blehemayatsome  timeorother  be  in  circum- 
knowledge  of  the  world  will  be  found  much  stances  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  hero  of 
teore  frequently  to  make  men  cunning  than  the  tale.    But  the  business  of  life  is  not  trans- 
good.   The  purpose  df  these  writings  is  surely  acted  in  pompous  language,  nor  the  speeches 
not  only  to  snow  mankind,  but  to  provide  that  of  real  lovers  made  in  verse  either  rhimed  or 
ihey  may  be  seen  hereafter  with  less  hazard ;  blank.    Were  Tom  Jones  or  Clarissa  Harlowe 
to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the  snares  to  be  translated  into  verse,  we  shall  venture  to 
which  are  laid   by  treachery  for  innocence,  assert  that  thpy  would  quickly  lose  their  hold 
without  insuring  any  wish  for  that  superiority  of  the  public  mind ;  because  the  hero  and  he- 
alth which  the  betrayer  flatters  his  vanity;  to  roine  would  then  appear  in  a  light  which  every 
give  the  power  of  counteracting  fraud,  without  heart  must  feel  to  be  unnatural, 
the  lempution  to  practise  it;  to  initiate  youth  It  is  well  obser%'ed  by  Johnson,   that  the 
^  meek  encounters  in  the  art  of  necessary  de«  task  of  the  novel-writer  <*  requires,  together 
fence;  and  to  increase  prudeace  without  im*  with  that  learning  which  is  to  oe  gained  from 
P^irine  virtue.  books,  that  experience  which  can  neier  be 
"  Many  writers,  for  the  sake  of  following  attained  by  solitary  diligence,  but  must  arise 
nature,  so  mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  from  general  converse  and  accurate  observation 
^^cir  principal  personages,  that  they  are  both  of  the  living  world.    Their  performances  have, 
equally  conspicuous ;    and  as  we  accompany  as  Horace  expresses  it,  plus  oneris  quantum 
u^cm  through  their  adventures  with  delight,  vnrice  minus,  little  indtifgence,  and  therefore 
^od  are  led  by  degrees  to  interest  ourselves  in  more  difficulty.     Theyare  engaged  in  portraits 
weir  favour,  we  lose  the  abhorrence  of  their  of  which  every  one  knows  the  original,  and 
Molts,  because  they  do  not  hinder  our  plea-  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness  of  le- 
*^fes,  or  perhaps  regard  them  with  some  kind-  semblance.     Other  writings  are  safe,  except 
Jj^ for  bring  united  with  so  much  merit. —  from  the  malice  of  learning:  but  these  are  in 
Anerehave  been  men  indeed  splendidly  wicked,  danger  from  every  common  reader;  as  the  slipper 
^nose  endowments  threw  a  brightness  on  their  ill  executed  was  censured  by  a  shoemaker  who 


.     ,       ^ —      -  -   -  .elding  ^ .«^ 

^^n  have  been  in  idl  ages  the  great  corruptors     No  naan  was  esrex  better  acquainted  with  tlie 
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fy  charaetMi,  and  non«  htta  intimate,  returning  Bflrr  a  loDginleml, 

lu^o  net  and  speak  more  ap|>ean  like  a  new  dtquoio lance.    And  du* 

vuinen   in  ihe  paiticulu  lance  of  place  cuntrlbuitn  to  ihii  *ppeannce, 

he  dci^ribci.  not  leu  ilian  di^Uiicc  of  linie:  a  Triead,  foi 

not  being  approved  aa  a  example,  arter  a  ihori  atjience  in  a  rcmale 

uianuera,  ii  not  the  in09l  counit]',   has  ihe  same  air  o(  nnvettyas  if  he 

at  an  auiliot  of  thii  class  had  returned  uficr  a  longer  interval  fnimipLice 

hiin.     Novels  are  wri  lien  nearer  home;    the  mind  rnrms  ■  coiineciioQ 

„   the  ignotant,   and  the  between   him   and   the   rcmnte  coantiy,  and 

-rre  as  lectures  of  conduct  bestuwa  upon  him  the  KinKiilarilj  of  the  eb- 

to   life.      In    every  such  jecis  he  has  seen.     For  the  same  reason,  when 

efore  be  carefully  incuU  two  things  equally  new  and  singular  are  pie- 

le  highest  proof  of  under-  sented,  ine  specuini  balance*  between  thtmj 

>y  solid  basis  of  greatness)  but  wheu  told  that  one  of  ihem  is  the  prnducl 

:  natural  cunsefjuence  of  of  adistaoi  quarter  of  the  wnild,  henolon^i 

tat  it  begins  in  oiiaiake,  hesitates,  but  clings  to  It  as  the  more  singulai: 

f :  and  since  love  must  be  hence  the  preference  given  to  foreign  liiiurics, 

1  be  represented  as  leading  and  to  foingn  cuiiosiiies,  which  appeal  lutia 
eiievei  it  is  separated  fiom  proporiion  to  their  original  distance. 

:e."  The  next  degree  of  novelty,  moiinling  up- 

cml  law,  a  term  used  for  ward,  is  found   in  objects  of  which  vtt  hiti 

'  several   empemra,    more  tome  information  at  second  hand ;  for  deicrip- 

Justinian.      I'hey  were  tion,  ihoi^h  it  contribute  to  faaiilianiy,  cin- 

r  from  their  proilucing  a  not  altogether  remove  the  ■ppcarince  ol  pd- 

e  face  of  ihe  ancieni  law,  veliy  when  the  object  itself  ts  presented:  dK 

:  made  oo  new  case*,  aud  Bni  sight  of  a  lion  occaaions  »  ~ '" 

le  ancient  code. 

(from  novtl.)     1.  Inn*-         A  new  obJFCi  that  bears  some  di-laiii  re- 

relly  (£acen}.     S.  A  wri<  semblance  to  a  known  species,  is  an  iiisisnce 
of  a  third  decree  of  nnveliy :    a  (trong  tesi-m- 

a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  blance  among  individuals  of  the  same  sprcici 

'  same  name,  with  a  caiile,  prevents  almost  entirely  the  effect  of  niittltji 

resides.     It  U  1 7  miles  £L  unless  distance  of  place  or  tome  othei  ciicum- 

ISOS.  by  W.  of  Maniua.  sUnce  concur ;  but  wheie  the  resembbnceii 

44-  4S  N.  faint,  tome  degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  and  iIk 

{luttiveauU,  French.)     I.  cnioiion  iij«s  la  piopoitioii  to  the  faiuinoiDf 

icing  uiiknoivn  to  former  the  resemblance. 

i.   Freshness  i    receatneta        The  highest  degree  of  wonder  arise*  rron 
unknown  object*  that  have  no  •na1^|f^  loan]' 

novelty   is  easily  diatin-  species  we  are  acquainted  with.     Shabixna 

it  variety;  to  prwiuce  the  in  a  simile  introduces  that  species  of  noielij: 
objects  IB  necessary  i    the 

a  circumstance  found  in  *  A.  glori«s  lo  the  .Igbt 

o,  where  objects,  whether  *'  "  ', """»"*  ■n««"ger  from  he.v« 

icce-sion,  a're  sufficiently  nZ^:.l,:^:u  T»T^r°''rJ'L'L 

f,      '.  ^     .  .     '  %j\  mnnats,  thiE  rail  b%c\  to  nae  on  oiia 

ure  of  variety  ts  c^H.leie,  wh,„  ^e  bestndc.  the  laay.paein.r  dood. 

object  of  the  tram  be  fa-  ^^  „,,,  „         (he  bosom  of  the  air. 

ature  of  novelty,  directly  JIaarr  -~'  ''^- 

ty,  tequim  no  tlivetiiifica- 

One  example  of  that  species  of  noveltjdf 

t  deftreet  of  novelty,  and  serves  peculiar  allention ;  and  that  is,  ivhrn  in 

opoilion.     The  lowest  de-  object  altugelher  new  is  seen  by  one  pemoo 

CIS  surveyed  a  second  time  only,    and   but  once.      These  ciicumsianW 

;  and  thai  in  thia  case  an  heighten  remaikably  the  emotion  ;  the  aiDfu* 

:  appearance  of  noveliy,  is  larit;  of  the  spectaliir  concnn  with  the  singa* 

ence :  a  large  building  of  lariiy  of  the  object  to  iuflaote  wonder  la  i" 

'  ;idoined,  or  an  extensive  highest  pitch. 

ith  trees,  lakes,  temples.         In  explaining   ihe  effects  of  novelty,  IW 

'namenls,  will  appear  new  place  a  being  occupies  in  the  scale  of  eii)|'^'''|' 

the  memory  of' an  object  is  a  circumstance  that  must  noi  be  oiuitiM> 

ost,  of  ita  parts  at  least,  or  Novelty  in  the  individuals  of  a  low  clsuisper- 

,    But  experience  teaches,  ceiveU  with  indifference,  ot  with  a  very  sli^p' 

ny  decay  of  remembrance,  emotion:  thus  a  pebiile,  however  sic  ifu  la  "J " 

jive  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  its  appearance,  st.iice  nioves  our  wooder.   The 

j  which  is  not  surptisinga  emotion  rises  wiih  the  rank  of  the  object;  an^ 

ireart  off  gradually  by  ab-  other  ciicumstances  being  equal,  it  ttiongi* 

00  with  whom  we  have  iu  the  highest  oidei  of  cxiatcDcei  a  ttn^K* 
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insect  afiects  us  more  than  a  strange  vegetable;  afterward  took  it  at  a  second  assault.    Nori  is 

and  a  strange  quadruped  more  than  a  strange  seated  near  the  Oresco,  72  miles  W.  of  Nissa, 

inicct.  and  103  S.  of  Belgrade.     Lon.  21.  1  E.  Lat. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  mat-  43.  35  N. 

terofex|>erieiice,  that  those  who  relish  it  the  NCTVICE.  s,  (notfice,  Ft,  novitius,  Lat.). 

mo^c are  iTarefiil  to  conceal  its  influence.    Love  1>  One  not  accjuainted  with  any  thing;    a 

ofnoveliy,  it  is  true,  prevails  in  children,  in  freshman;  one  m  the  rudiments  of  any  know« 

idlers,  and  in  men  of  shallow  understanding :  ledge  {Shaktpeare),    2.  One  who  has  entered 

and  yet,  after  all,  why  should  one  be  ashamed  a  religious  house^  but  not  yet  taken  the  vow  ; 

of  iiKinigiDg  a  natural  propen«>ity?    A  distinc-  a  probationer. 

tion  will  aftord  a  satisfactory  answer.    No  man  NOVIGRAD,   a   strong   town  of  Upper 

is  ashamed  uf  curiosity  when  it  is  indulged  tu  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  thesamename, 

acquire  knowledge.     But  to  prefer  any  thing  with  a  castle.     It  is  seated  on  a  moimtain, 

meroly  because  it  is  new,  shows  a  mean  taste  near  the  Danube,  25  miles  N.  of  fiuda.    Lon. 

which  one  ought  to  be  ashamed  of:  vanity  is  18.  20  E.     Lat.  47-  56  N. 

coinmonlv  at  the  bottom,  which  leads  those  NoviG  R  ad,  a  strong  town  of  Turkish  Dal- 

who  are  deficient  in  taste  to  prefer  things  odd,  matia,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  a  lake  of  the 

rare,  or  singular,  in  order  to  distinguish  them-  same  name,  near  the  culf  of  Venice,  17  miles 

selves  from  others.    And  in  fact,  tnat  appetite  E.  of  Nona,  and  25  N.W.  of  Zara.  Lon.  l6. 

as  above-mentioned  reigns  chiefly  among  per-  35  E.     Lat.  44.  36  N. 

sons  of  a  mean  taste,  who  are  ignorant  of  re*  Novigrad,  a  strong  place  of  Turkey  in 

fined  and  elegant  pleasures.  Europe,  in  Servia,  seatt^l  near  the  Danube, 

Of  this  taste  we  have  some  memorable  in-  35  miles  N.  of  Nissa.     Lon.  22.  32  E.     LaC 

ilances  in  men  of  the  highest  and  the  best  cdu-  44.  6  N. 

cation.  Lucian  tells  the  following  story  of  NOVIODUNUM  (Caesar),  a  town  of  the 
Ptolemy  I,  which  is  as  disgraceful  to  him,  as  .£duf,  commodiously  seated  on  the  Liguris : 
honourable  to  his  subjects.  This  prince  had  the  Nivernum  of  Antonine.  Now  Nevers  in 
ransacked  the  world  for  two  curiosities:  one  the  Orleannois,  on  the  Loire. — A  second  No* 
was  a  camel  from  Bactria  all  over  black  ;  the  viodunum  of  the  Aulerci  Diabtintes,  in  Gallia 
other  a  man,  half  black  half  white.  These  he  Celtica,  (Antonine) ;  called  Noviodunum  (Pto^. 
presented  to  the  people  in  a  public  theatre,  lemy),andNQningentnmRotrudum  bythemo- 
thioking  they  would  give  them  as  much  satis-  derns:  Nogcnte  leRotrou,  capital  of  the  dnphy 
faciion  as  they  did  him  ;  but  the  black  monster,  of  Perche. — A  third  of  the  Bttnrigcs  (Caesar)  : 
instead  of  delighting  them,  afl'righted  them;  now  Nueve  sur  Baranion  ;  a  village  15  miles 
and  the  party-coloured  man  raised  the  con-  to  the  north  of  Bourges,  towards  Orleans.-* 
tempt  of  some  and  the  abhorrence  of  others.  A  fourth,  of  Moesia  Inferior  (Ptolemy),  situ- 
Piolemy,  finding  the  Egyptians  preferred  syiu-  ated  on  the  Ister:  now  Nivorz,  in  Bessara- 
nif try  and  beauty  to  the  most  astonishing  pro-  bia. — A  fifth,  of  Pannunia  Superior  (Anto- 
dticiions  of  art  or  nature  without  them,  wisely  nine;  now  Gurkfeld  in  Carinthiu.— 'A  sixth, 
removed  his  t^vo  enormous  trifles  out  of  sight;  Noviodunum  Suessionum,  the  same  with  Au- 
thc  neglected  camel  died  in  a  little  time,  and  gusta  Snes&ionum. — A  seventh,  Noviodunum 
the  man  he  gave  for  a  song  to  the  musician  of  the  V'eromandui  in  Gallia  Belgica,  (Caesar): 
Thespis,  tjow  Noyon  in  the  Isle  of  France,  on  the  bor« 

NOVEMBER,    in  chronoloey,    the  llth  ders  of  Picardy. 

month  of  the  Julian  year,  consisting  only  of  NOVITIATE,  i.  {noviciat,  French.)     1. 

thirty  days :  it  got  the  name  of  November,  as  The  stale  of  a  novice ;  the  time  in  which  the 

being  the  ninth  month  of  Romulus's  year,  rudiments  are  learned  {Soufh),    2.  The  time 

which  beean  with  March.  spent  in  a  religious  house,  by  way  of  trial,  be* 

NOVENARY.  t-  {novenarius,  Lat.)  Num-  fore  the  vow  is  taken, 

berofnine;  nine  collectively  (J5r/>trii).  NCVITY.  *.  (novt/af,  Latin.)  Newness  | 

NOVE'RCAL.    a.   {novercaiis,  from    no-  novelty  {Brown), 

eerca,  Latin.)     Having  the  manner  of  a  step*  NO UL.  The  crown  of  the  head.    SeeNoLL 

mother;.beseeming  a  step-mother  (DcT^am).  {Spf^ser), 

NOUGHT.  5.  (ne  aulir,  Saxon.)     I.  Not  NOULD.  He  wonld ;  would  not  {Spenser), 

*ny  thing;    nothing    (Fairfax).      «.    In  no  NOUN.   *.    {noun,   old  French;    nomen, 

<^^gree.     A    kind    of  adverbial   signification  Latin.)  The  name  of  any  thing  in  grammar. 

{Fairfax),    3.  To  set  at  Nought.    Not  to  See  Grammar. 

Virtue ;  to  slight ;  to  scorn;  to  disregard  (Pro-  NOVOGOROD,  once  a  powerful    inde« 

^erht),  pendent  republic,    finally    reduced    by  Ivan 

NOVI,  atown  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Basilowitz  II,  in    1570,   atid  united  to  the 

Oenoa.    Near  this  place,  on  July  15,  1799,  Russian  empire,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  go- 

the   Austrians    and    Russians    defeated    the  verninent 

French,  who  lost  nearly  10,000  men,  and  their  Novogorod,   one  of  the  most  ancient 

{general  Joubert  was  killetl.     Lt  is  22  miles  cities  of  Russia,  capital  of  a  government  of  thf 


AuHriaos  were  repulsed  at  thispUce^  but  they   lon^  time,  governed  by  its  own  xiukes;  and 
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i»  in  hci,  a  republic,  under  the  jarisdiction 
of  a  nominal  sovereign.  Its  territory  extend- 
ed to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Livo- 
nia and  Finland ;  comprising  great  part  of 
the  province  of  Archaneel,  and  a  large  dis- 
trict beyond  the  N.W.  limits  of  Siberia.  It 
was  the  great  mart  of  trade  between  Russia 
and  the  hanseatic  cities,  and  made  the  most 
rapid  advances  in  opulence  and  population. 
Its  power  wes  so  great,  and  its  situation  so  im- 
pregnable, as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb,  Who 
can  resist  the  gods  and  Great  Novogorod  ?  But, 
in  the  16th  century,  this  independent  republic 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  Ivan  Basilowitz  I, 
grand  duke  of  Russia.  It  continued,  never- 
theless, the  largest  and  most  commercial  city 
in  Russia,  and  contained  at  least  400,000 
souls.  It  was  first  desolated,  in  a  manner,  by 
the  cruelties  of  Ivun  Basilowitz  II;  but  its 
splendour  was  not  totally  eclipsed  until  Peter 
the  Great  built  Petersourgh,  to  which  he 
transferred  ail  the  commerce  o(  the  Baltic 
that  had  before  centered  here.  It  no«v  con- 
tains scarcely  7000  souls  ;  but  a  vast  number 
of  churches  and  convents  stand  melancholy 
monuments  of  its  former  magnificence.  The 
town  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Volkoflf,  a 
river  of  considerable  depth  and  rapidity,  which 
separates  it  into  two  divisions  ;  namely,  the 
Trading  Part  and  the  quarter  of  St.  Sophia;  in 
the  latter  is  .a  cathedral  of  the  same  name,  in 
which  several  princes  of  the  ducal  family,  of 
Russia  are  interred.  Novogorod  is  situate  near 
the  lakd  Ilmen,  125  miles  S.S.E.  of  Peters- 
burg. Lon.  3S.  45  £.  Lat.  66.  SO  N. 
.^  >iovOGOROD  Skverskoi,  a  town  of  Rus- 
sia, capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name, 
seated  on  the  Deina^  140  miles  N.N.H.  of 
Kiof. 

NOVOGORODECK,  a  town  of  Lithua- 
nia,  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name, 
seated  m  a  vast  plain,  70  miles  S.  of  Wilna. 
Lon.  26.  8  E.     I^t.  63.  36  N.  * 

NOVOMIRGOROD.  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  Kuremment  of  Catharinenslaf,  136  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Catharinenslaf.    Lon.  36.  44  E. . 
Lat.  48.40N 

To  NOU'RISH.  V.  a.  (nourrir,  French ;  iwi- 
/rto,  Latin.)  2.  To  increase  or  support  by 
food  {Thomson).  2.  To  support;  to  maintain 
{Shahpeare),  3.  To  encourage;  to  foment 
{Hooker).  4  To  train,  or  educate  {Timothy), 
5.  To  promote  growth  or  strength  {Bacon)» 

To  Nol'rish.  v.  ».  To  gain  nourishment: 
unusual  i Bacon). 

NOU  HiSH'VBLE.  a.  (from  nouruh,)  Sus- 
cepiive.of  nourishment  {Grew). 

KOU'RISHKR.  ».  (from  nourish.)  The 
persoii  Of  '.hm;^  that  nourishes  {Bacon), 

NOU'RISliMENT.  *.  {naurissemeni,  Fr.) 
1.  That  wli;ch  is  given  or  received,  in  order  to 
the  suppurt  or  increase  of  growth  or  strength ; 
fiK>d  ;  sustenance;  nutriment  {Newton).  S, 
Kutritifin;  support  of  strength  {Milton).  3* 
Sustentatjon  ;  •supply  of  things  needful. 

NOU'Rl TURE.  I.  {nourriture,  French.) 
Education ;  institution  (Spenser). 

2^0U'RSLII^G.  J.  Nursling  (^Jpoiifr). 
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To  NOU'SEL.  V.  a.  To  nurse  up  (Sptnter), 
NOW.  ad,  (nu,  Saxon.)  1.  At  this  timr; 
at  the  time  present  (7*t//«/.).  S.  A  little  while 
aja;o  {Shakspeare) .  3.  Atona  time;  at  another 
time  {Pope).  4^  It  is  sometimes  a  particle  of 
connection:  as,  if  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty; 
now  this  is  true,  therefore  he  is  guiltv  {Rogers). 

5.  After  this;  since  things  are  so  {LEstran.). 

6.  Now  and  then  ;  at  one  time  and  another; 
uncertainly  {Dry den). 

Now.  t.  Prevent  moment  (Cowley). 

NOWADAYS,  ad.    In  the  present  age. 

NaWED.  a.  {nou^,  French.)  Knoucd; 
in  wreathed  {Brown). 

N()WEL  (Alexander),  dean  of  St.  Psnrsin 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  wrote  two 
catechisms,  one  of  which  is  in  I^tin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.     He  died  in  l601. 

NpWES.  $.  (from  noti,  old  French.)  The 
marriage  knot :  out  of  use  {Crathaw). 

NOWHERE,  ad.  {no  and  where.)  Notiti 
anvj)lace  {TiUotson). 

KOWISE.  ad.  {no  and  un$e:  this  is  com- 
monly  written  by  ignorant  barbarians,  noways.) 
Not  m  anjr  manner  or  degree  {Bentley). 

NOX,  in  fabulous  history,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  deities  among  the  heathens,  daughter 
of  Chaos.  From  her  union  with  herbrodier 
Erebus  she  gave  birth  to  the  Day  and  Light 
She  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Parcae,  Hespe- 
rides.  Dreams,  of  Discord,  Death,  MomWi 
Fraud,  &c.  She  is  called  by  some  of  the  poeti 
the  mother  of  all  things,  ot  gods  as  well  ai  of 
men,  and  therefore  she  was  worshipped  with 

Jjreat  solemnity  by  the  ancients.  She  had  a 
amous  statue  in  Diana*s  temple  at  Epbesui. 
It  was  usual  to  offer  her  a  black  sheep,  as  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  Furies. 

NO'XIOUS.  a.  (noxius,  Latin.)  1.  Hurt- 
ful;  harmful;  baneful  {Brown)»  3.  Guilty; 
criminal  {Bramkall).  3.  Unfavoufable;  on* 
kindly  {Swift). 

NOXIOUSLY.  a<f. HurtfuUy J  perniciously. 

NO'XIOUSNESS.  f.  (from  noxious.)  Hurt- 
fulness ;  insalubrity  {Hammond), 

NOY  (William),  attorney-general  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  was  a  native  of  Comwal), 
ana  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  LiticolnVinn,  where 
he  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer  He  was  chosea 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Helston  in  two 
parliaments,  in  which  he  opposed  the  king's 
prerogative.  In  l631  he  was  made  attoro^- 
general,  and  then  endeavoured  to  stretch  tne 

Sower  of  the  king  as  much  as  he  had  before 
one  to  retrench  it.     The  project  for  ship 
money  was  of  his  contrivance,  and  some  other 
measures  equally  offensive.     He  died  in  l634.    i 
Noy  was  undoubtedly  a  great  lawyer,  and  left 
some  books  of  reputation,  particularly  a  treatise 
of  the  principal  Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the 
Laws  of  Eiighnd,  4lo.     When  Noy  dicdj  it 
was  anxiously  inquired,  •'  How  will  the  king 
do  for  a  man  fit  to  succeed  him  ?"— "  Why  any 
man,'*  said  John  Reed,  groom  of  the  cbaniber 
to  the  earl  of  Kent,  •*  may  execute  the  place.' 
— *•  I  warrant,"  says  my  lord,  «'  thou  tninkests 
thou  undentaadest  enough  to  perform  {(•"'-* 
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''Let  the  kiog  make  me  attorney-eeiierel/*   and  a  g^reat  many  slaves  are  sent  into  E^pt^ 

<|noth  John,  *'  and  I  would  fain  see  tnat  man  It  is  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  and  those 

who  dorst  say,  there  is  any  thing  which  I  do  best  known  to  the  Eumpeans  are  Sennar  and 

not  understand!*'  Donsola. 

NOYON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  NUBrFEROUS.  a.  {nM/er,  Lat.)  Bring- 

the  department  of  Otse  and  late  province  of  the  ingclouds. 

Isle  of  France.    It  gave  birth  to  the  famous  To  NUIBlLATEi  v.  a.  {nubih,  Latin*)  To 

CalTin ;  and  was  lately  an  episcopal  see.    It  is  cloud. 

seated  near  the  Oise,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Sois-  NU'BII^E.  «.  (nuhile,  Fr. ;  nubilis,  Lat.) 

tons,  and  60  N.  by  £.  of  Pkris.    Lon.  3.  6  £.  Marriageable ;  fit  for  marriage  {Prior)i 

Lat.  49.  35  N.  NUCAMENT,  in  botany,  the  same  with 

NO^LE.  s.  (from  nose.)  The  nose;  the  ament.    Hence  nucamcntaces,  the  name  of 

SDOut ;  the  end  (Arbuth,  and  Pope.)  the  seventeenth  order  in  Linn6as's  Fragmenla 

NUAYHAS,    the    Ague-tree;    a    name  of  a  Natural  Method, 

given  by  the  Indians  to  a  sort  of  Bamboo  cane,  NUCA.  {nucha.)   The  hind  part  or  nape  of 

the  leares  of  which  falling  into  the  water,  are  the  neck. 

aaidto  impregnate  it  with  such  virtue,  that  the  NUX^ESTA.    See  Nux  moschata. 

batbiog  in  it  afterwards  will  cure  the  ague.  N  UCrFEROUS.  o.  {nucet  and  fero,  Lat.) 

They  use  also  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  to  dis-  Nut-bearing. 

solve  coagulated  blood,  giving  it  internally,  and  NU<}LEUS.  1.   (Latin.)  A  kernel;  anf 

at  the  same  time  rubbing  the  brnised  part  ex-  thing  about  which  ipattes>  is  gathered  or'con* 

temally  with  it.     It  is  said  that  this  plant  bears  glohated  (  Woodward), 

its  flowers  only  once  in  its  life;  that  it  lives  sixty  NUCULE  SAPONARi^.    Baccaa  Ber« 

years  before  those  make  their  appearance ;  but  mudenses.  Soap  berries.  Bermudas  berries.   A 

that  when  the^  bedn  to  show  themselves,  it  spherical  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  whose 

withers  away  in  aooutj  a  month  afterwards ;  cortical  part  is  yellow,  glossy,  and  so  trans- 

that  15,  as  soon  as  it  has  ripened  the  seed.  There  parent  as  to  shew  the  spherical  black  nut  which 

leemsto  be  something  of  fiction  in  the  account  rattles  within,  and  which  incltides  a  black  ker- 

of  Dianv  other  particulars  relating  to  this  tree  nel.    It  is  the  produce  of  the  sapindos  sapo« 

intheHortusMalabaricus;  but  it  seems  certain,  naria  of  Linn^us.     The  cortical  part  has  a 

that  the  length  of  the  stalks,  or  trunk,  must  be  bitter  taste,  and  no  smell ;  it  raises  a  soapy 

yerj  great :  for  in  the  eallrry  of  Leyden  there  froth  with  water,  and  has  similar  effects  witn 

is  preserved  a  cane  of  it  88  feet  long ;  and  soap  in  washing,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  medicine 

another  not  much  shorter  in  the  Ashmolean  of  singular  and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis.  See 

maseum  at  Oxford,  and  which  is  more  than  Sapindus.    These  berries  are  now  sold,  for 

eight  inches  in  diameter:  yet  both  these  ap-  necklaces. 

pear  to  be  only  parts  of  the  whole  trunk,  they  NUDA^ON.  1.  (iwcEri/iofi,  Fr.  nudo,  Lat.) 

wing  nearly  as  large  at  one  end  as  at  the  other.  The  act  of  making  bare  or  naked. 

To  NU'BBLE.  v.  a.  (pro)ierly  io  knubbie,)  NU'DITY.  s.  (nuditi,  Fr.  5  fitt<luf,  Lat.) 

To  bruise  with  handy  cuffs  {Ainsworih),  Naked  parts  ( Dry  den), 

NUBECULA,    rmle  cloud,    in    surgery,  NUDIUSCULE,    in   botany,    almost   or 

a  term  sometimes  used  for  a  disease  in  the  eye,  rather  naked, 

wherein  objects  appear  as  through  a  cloud  or  NU^EL.    See  Nbwel. 

mist.    The  nubecula  seems  to  arise  from  cer-  NUGA'CITY.  f.  {nugax,  Latin.)  Futility; 

tain  gross  particles  detained  in  the  pores  of  the  trifling  talk  or  behaviour, 

cornea,  or  swimming  in  the  aqueous  humour,  NUGATION.  s>  {nugor^  Latin.)   The  act 

and  thus  intercepting  the  rays  of  light.    Nu-  or  practice  of  trifling  {Bacon). 

becula,  or  niibes,  is  also  used  for  what  we  NU^GATORY.  a,  {nugatoriui,  Lat.)  Tri- 

otherwise  call  albugo.     See  A  lb  V  go.  fling  ;  futile  ;  insignificant  {Bentley). 

NUBIA,  a  country  of  Africa,  Knmdedon  NUI'SANCE.  «.  {nuisance,  French.)      1, 

the  N.  by  Egypt,  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  S.  by  Something  noxious  or  offensive  {South).    9. 

Abyssinia  and  Darfoor,  and  W.  by  Bornou.  (In  law.)     Somethins:  that  incommodes  the 

It  » about  600  miles  in  length,  and  450  in  neie:hbourhood  {Kettlewell). 

breadth.    The  Nile  runs  throurrh  it;  on  the  To  NULL.  v.  a.  {nullus,  Latin.)  To  annul; 

hanki  of  which  it  is  fruitful,   but  in  other  to  annihilate  {Milton). 

pjsccs  barren,  sandy,  and  destitute  of  water.  Null.  a.  {nullus,  Lat.)  Void;  of  no  force; 

The  inhabitants  make  their  bread  and  drink  ineffectual  {Swift). 

of  a  small  round  seed  railed  doca,  or  seff.  Null.  s.  Something  of  no  power,  or  no 

which  is  a  kind  of  millet.    Their  houses  have  meaning  (Bacon). 

mud  walls,  are  very  low,  and  covered  with  NULLIBl'ETY.    1.  (from  nullibi,   Lat.) 

Keds.   The  dress  of  the  t>etter  sort  is  a  vest  The  state  of  being  nowhere, 

without  sleeves,  and  they  have  no  coverings  for  To  NU'LLIFY.  v.  a.  (from  nullus,  Latin.) 

their  heads,  Ici^,  and  feet.    The  common  peo-  To  annul ;  to  make  void. 

pic  wrap  a  pieccof  linen  cloth  about  them,  and  NU'LLITY.  f.  {nulliti,  French.)  I.  Want 

thf  children  go  ouite  naked.  They  are  a  stupid  of  force  or  efficacy  {South,).    2,  Want  of  ex- 

wbauched  people,  but  profess  to  be  Maho-  istence  {Bacon). 

•  "JJ**"*'    *he  productions  of  the  country  are  NUM A  (Pompilius),  a  celebrated  philosp- 
^9  elephants  teeth,  civet,  and  sandalwood ; '  pher  of  Cures,  who  married  Tatia,  the  daughter 
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of  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  SaUnes.    At  the  units,  or  thinn  of  the  fame  kind.  (See  An tv« 

<lealh  of  Romulus,  the  Romans  fixed  upon  him  mbtic.)  Niiinber«  says  Maicolnii  is  either 
to  be  their  King,  and  two  senators  were  sent  to  abstract  or  applicate  :  abstract,  when  referred 
acquaint  htm  with  the  decision.  Numa  at  to. things  in  general,  without  attending  to  their 
fir!»t  refused  their  offer,  and  was  at  length  with  iMtrticular  properties ;  and  applicate,  when  con- 
difticuity  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  crown,  sidered  as  the  number  of  a  particular  sort  of 
He  was  not,  like  Rouiulus,  fond  of  war,  but  things,  as  yards,  trees,  or  the  like.  When  par* 
he  applied  himself  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  his  ticular  things  are  mentioned,  there  is  ahvart 
tubj  cts,  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  the  Deity,  something  more  considered  than  barely  their 
and  to  quell  their  dissentions,  by  dividing  all  numbers;  so  that  what  is  true  of  numbers  in 
the  citizens  into  different  classes.  He  es-  the  abstract,  or  when  nothing  but  the  number 
tablished  different  orders  of  priests,  and  en-  of  things  is  considered,  will  not  be  true  whea 
couraged  the  report  which  was  spread  of  his  the  question  is  limited  to  |>articular  things: 
paying  regular  visits  to  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  for  instance,  the  number  two  is  less  than  three; 
made  use  of  her  name  to  give  sanction  to  the  yet  two  yards  is  a  greater  quantity  than  thiee 
laws  and  institutions  which  he  had  introduced,  inches  :  and  the  reason  is,  because  regard  must 
He  told  the  Romans  that  the  safety  of  the  em-  be  had  to  their  different  natures  as  well  ai 
pire  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  the  number,  whenever  things  of  a  different  species 
sacred  ancyle  or  shield,  which,  as  was  gene-  are  considered }  for  though  we  can  compare  the 
rally  believed,  had  dropped  down  from  heaven,  number  of  such  things  abstractedly,  yet  we 
(Vtd.  Ancyle.)  He  dedicated  a  temple  to  cannot  compare  tliem  in  any  applicate  sense. 
Janus,  which,  during  his  whole  reign,  re-  And  this  difference  is  necessary  to  be  consider- 
Biatned  shut  as  a  mark  of  peaeeand  tranquillity  ed,  bccau5ie  upon  it  the  true  sense^and  the  po»- 
at  Rome.  Numa  died  after  a  reign  of  43  years,  sibility  or  impossibility,  of  some  questious  de- 
in  which  he  had  given  every  possible  encou-  pend.  Number  is  unlimited  in  respect  of  in- 
ragement  to  the  useful  arts,  and  in  which  he  crease ;  because  wc  can  never  conceive  a  num* 
had  cultivated  peace,  B.C.  67B.  He  left  be-  ber  so  great  but  still  there  is  a  greater.  How- 
hind  one  daughter  called  Pompilia,  who  mar-  ever,  in  respect  of  decrease  it  is  limited;  unity 
ried  Numa  Marcius,  and  became  the  mother  being  the  first  and  least  number,  below  whica 
of  Ancus  Martin?^  the  fourth  kin^  of  Rome.  therefore  it  cannot  descend. 

NUMANTIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  Numbers  (Kinds  and  distinctions  of)*  Mi* 

ionrces  of  the  river  Durius,  celebrated  for  the  thematicians,  considering  number   under  a 

long  war  which  it  maintained  a^inst  the  Ro-  great  mauy  relations,  have  established  the  fol^ 

nans.      It  was  taken  by  Scipio  African  us,  lowing  distinctions : 

B.C.  133.    The  besieged  were  at  last  neces-  Broken  numbers  are  the  same  with  fFactions, 

sitated  to  kill  and  devour  each  other,  and  it  is  Cardinal  numbers  are  those  which  expren 

said  that  not  even  one  survived  to  adorn  the  thequantity  of  units,  as  1,2,  3,4,  &c.  whereas 

triumph  of  the  conqueror.    The  fall  of  Nu-  ordinal  numbers  are  those  which  express  order, 

inantia  was  more  glorious  than  that  of  Car-  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  &c. 

thage  or  Corinth,  though  inferior  to  them.  Compound  number,  one  divisible  by  some 

The  conqueror  obtained  the  sirname  of  Nu-  o^h<er  number  besides  unity;  as  12,  which  is 

manticus.  divisible  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6.    Numbers,  as  IS 

NUMB,  a,  (benumen,  Saxon.)  1.  Torpid;  and  15,  which  have  some  common  measure 

chill ;  motionless  {Shakspeare)^    2.  Producing  besides  unity,  are  said  to  be  compound  numbers 

chillness ;  benumbing  iShakspeare)^  among  themselves. 

To  Numb.  o.  a.  To  make  torpid  ;  to  make  Cubic  number  is  the  product  of  a  square 

dull  of  motion  or  sensation ;  to  deaden;  to  stu-  number  by  its  root :  such  is  27,  as  being  the 

pify  {Shakspeare).  product  of  the  square  number  9  bv  its  root  3. 

NU'MBEONESS.  s,  (from  numbed-)  Tor-  All  cubic  numbers,  whose  root  is  less  than  6\ 

por  ;  interruption  of  sensation  {f¥lseman),  being  divided  by  6,  the  remainder  is  the  root 

To  NU'TwBER.  17.  a,  (nomhrer,  Fr.  numero,  itself;  thus  27-T-6  leaves  the  rcmairider3,  its 

JLiatio.)     I.  To  count ;  to  tell ;  to  reckon  how  root;  2l6,  the  cube  of  6,  being  divided  by  6, 

many  {Numbers),    2.  To  reckon  as  one  of  the  leaves  no  remainder;  343,  the  cube  of  7#  Icarcs 

same  kind  iha,),  .  a  remainder  1,  which  added  to  6,  is  the  cube 

Nu'mbbr.  8.  (nombre,  Vt,  numerus,  Lat.)  root;  and  512,  the  cube  of  8,  divided  by 6, 

1.  The  species  of  quantity  by  which  it  is  com-  leaves  a  remainder  2,  which  added  to  6,  is  the 

puted  how  many  (Shakspeare).    2.  Any  par-  cube  root.     Hence  the  remainders  of  the  divi- 

itcular  aggregate    of  units,    as  even   or  odd  sions  of  the  cubes  above  2l6,  divided  by  6* 

(^Shakspeare),    3.  Manv;    more     than     one  being  added  to  6,  always  gives  the  root  of  the 

{Aiiditon).    4.  Multitude  that  may  be  counted  cube  so  divided  till  that  remainder  be  5,  and 

iMilton).   5.  Comparative  multitude  iBacon).  consequently  1 1 ,  the  cube-root  of  the  number 

6.  Aggregated  multitude  {Bacon).     7.  Har-  divided.    But  the  cubic  numbers  above  this 

monv  ;      proportions    calculated    by    number  being  divided  by  6,  there  remains  nothing,  the 

'    iHUlon).    8.  Verses  ;  poetry  {Pope).    9.  (In  cube-root  being  12.    Thus  the  remainders  of 

grammar.)    In  the  noun  is  the  variation  or  the  higher  cubes  are  to  be  added  to  12  and  not 

change  of  termination   to  signify  a  number  to  6,  till  you  come  to  18,  when  the  remainder 

more  than  one  {Clarke).  of  the  division  must  be  added  to  19;  aiidsoQi 

NuMBER,a  unit  or  an  assemblage  of  seycnd  adii^ifinUum. 


NUMBER. 

])etermlMtft  number  is  that  refeHred  to  some  Every  square  number  added  to  its  loot  maket 

nven  unit,  as  a  temarv  or  three :  whereas  an  an  even  number. 

indecerminate  oine  is  tnat  referred  to  unity  in  Polygonal  or  polyKonous  numbers,  the  snma 

general,  and  is  called  quantity.                         '  of  arithmetical   progresiiions  beginning  with 

Homogeneat  numbers  are  those  referred  to  unity :  these,  where  the  common  difference  is 

the  same  unit;  as  those  referred  to  different  1,  are  called  triangular  numbers;  where  2^ 

units  are  term^  heterogeneal.  square  numbers ;  where  3,  pentagonal  num« 

Whole  numbers  are  otherwise  called  in-  hers;  where 4,  hexagonal  numbers;  where 5« 

t^rs.                                                              ^  heptagonal  numbers,  &c. 

Rational  number  is  one  commensurable  with  Pyramidal  numbers,  the  sums  of  polygnnoua 

nnity  ;  as  a  number  incommensurable  with  number:),  collected  after  the  same  manner  ai 

uniiy  is  termed  irrational,  or  a  surd.  the  polygims  themselves,  and  not  gathered  out 

In  the  same  manner,  a  rational  whole  num-  of  arithmetical  progressions,  are  called  first  ny« 

ber  is  that  whereof  unity  is  an  aliquot  ))art ;  a  ramidal  numbers;  the  first  of  the  pyramioait 

rational  broken  number,  thatiequal  to  Some  ali-  are  called  second  pyramidals,  &c. 

quot  part  of  unit^ ;  and  a  rational  mixed  num-  If  they  arise  out' of  triangular  numbers,  they 

ber,  that  consisting  of  a  whole  number  and  a  are  called  triangular  pyramidal  numbers  ;  if 

broken  one.                                                ^  out  of  pentagons,  first  pentagonal  pyramidals. 

Even   number,  that  which  may  be  divided  From  the  manner  of  summing  up  poly«- 

intf)  two  equal  parts  without  any  fraction,  as  6,  gonal  numbers,   it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 

12,  fitc.     The  sum,  difference,  and  product,  of  the  prime  pyramidal  numbers  are  found,  vst* 

any  number  of  even  numbers  is  always  an  even  (a^^q)fi^+3n^ — (a— A^w  ekpressesall  the  prime 

number.  (j 

An  evenly  even  number  is  that  which  may  m-ramidals. 

be  measured  or  divided,  without  any  remain-  The  nuriiber  nine  has  a  very  curious  proper- 

dcr,  by  another  even  number,  as  4  by  2.  ty,  its  products  always  composing  either  g  or 

An  unevenly  even  iiumber,  when  a  nuniber  ,„^,.  1^33^^  product  of  it.    We  have  already 

may  be  equally  divided  by  an  uneven  number,  gi^en  an  account  of  this,  vHth  the  examplei 

as  SO  by  6.  fj-ofn  Hume,  under  the  article  Nine  ;  and  we 

Uneven  number,  that  which  exceeds  an  even  „eed  not  rcj.eat  them.     Did  our  limiu  permit 

number,  at  least  by  unity,  or  which  cannot  be  u,^  ^e  could  instance  in  a  variety  of  other  pro- 

divided  into  two  equal  parts,  as  3,  6,  &c.  parties  numbers  both  curious  and  surprising. 

The  sum  or  difference  of  two  uneven  num-  fe^ch  speculations  are  indeed  by  some  men  con- 

bers  makes  an  even  number  ;  but  the  factum  ^yered  as  trifling  and  useless:  but  perhaps  they 

of  two  uneven  ones  makes  an  uneven  number,  j^^jge  ,00  hastily;  for  few  employments  are 

If  an  even  number  be  added  to  an  uneven  more  innocent,  none  more  ingenious,  nor,  to 

one.  or  if  the  one  be  subtracted  from  the  other,  ^y^^  y,^^  h^ve  a  taste  for  them,  more  amus^ 

in  the  former  case  the  sum,  in  the  latter  the  i^g.      Yot  more  on  this  subject  we  refer  to 

difference,  is  an  uneven  number;  but  the  fac-  Hutton's  edition  of  Montucla's  Recreations, 

turn  ofan  even  and  uneven  number  IS  even.  ^^i  j.     Legendre's   Essay  on  the  Theory  of 

The  sum  ofany  even  number  of  uneven  num.  Numbers,  Gauss's  Arithmetical  Researches,  and 

bers  IS  an  even  number ;  and  the  sum  of  any  Ba  How's  Treatise  on  thePropertiesof  Numbere. 

ttucvcn  number  of  uneven  numbers  is  an  un-  Number  (Golden).    See  Chronology. 

even  number.                                     .         ,.  .  '     Numbers,  in  poetry,  oratory,  &c.  are  cer- 

Primitivc  or  prime  numbers  are  those  divi-  ^-^^  measures,  proportions,  or  cadences,  which 

sible  only  by  unitv,  as  6.  7,  &c.     And  prime  render  a  verse,  period,  or  song,  agreeable  to  the 

numbers  among  themselves,  are  those  which  ^^i, 

have  no  common  measure  besides  unity,  as  12  Poetical  numbers  consist  in  a  certoin  harmo. 

^"f  *9*              ...           1.  ny,  in  the  order,  quantities,  &:c,  of  the  feet  and 

Krfcct  number,  that  whose  aliquot  parts  syllables,  which  make  the  piece  musical  to  ihc 

added  together  make  the  whole  number,  as  6,  ear.  and  fit  for  singing,  for  which  all  the  verses 

53;  the  aliquot  parts  of  6  being  3,  2.  and  1  =  ^f  the  ancients  were  intended.  (See  Poetry.) 

b;  and  those  of  28  being  14,  7,  4,  8.  I,  =^SS.  hi,  of  these  numbers  Virgil  speaks  in  his  ninth 

imperfect   numbers,   those   whose    aliquot  Eclogue,  when  he  makes  Lycidas  say,  Nume^ 

l»rts  added  together  make  either  more  or  less  ^ot  memini,  si  verba  icnerem ;  meaning,  that, 

than  the  whole.     And  these  are  distinguished  although  he  had  forgot  the  words  of  the  verses, 

into  abundant  and  defective :  an  instance  in  yet  he  remembered  the  feet  and  measure  of 

the  former  case  is  18,  whose  ahouot  parts  6, 4,  ^^ich  they  were  composed.                     * 

3,^',  I,  make  16;  and  m  the  latter  case  16,  Rhetorical  or  prosaic  numbers  arc  a  sort  of 

whose  aliquot  parts  8, 4,  8,  and  1,  make  but  gj^ple  unaffected  harmony,  less  glaring  tlian 

^^'    .           ,         ,         .  .      ^          ,           1  .  that  of  verse,  but  such  as  is  perceived  and  af- 

Plam  number,  that  arising  from  the  multi-  fects  the  mind  with  pleasure.    The  numbew 

plK^iion  of  two  numbers,  as  6,  which  is  the  are  that  by  which  the  style  is  said  to  be  easy, 

product  of  3  by  8 ;  and  these  numbers  are  free,  round,  flowing,  &c.  Numbers  are  thinm 

called  the  sides  of  the  plane.  absolutely  necessary  in  all  writing,  and  even  m 

bquare  number  is  the  product  of  any  num-  all  speech.  Hence  Aristoile.  Tully,  Qointilian, 

ber  multiplied  by  itself ;  thus  4,  which  is  the  &c.  laydown  abundance  of  rules  as  to  the  best 

lactam  of  8  by  8,  is  a  square  number.  manner  of  intermixing   dactyies,    spondees. 
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tntoests,  &c,  in  order  to  have  the  niimbtrs    Cattoekaw  catoodoo  •••• ••••••••if 

penSect.  Catteekaw  ca wha  •  •  •  •  • 40 

Numbers  (Book  of),  the  fourth  book  of    Catteekaw  cadeemo .m 

the  Pentateuch,  taking  its  denominatioa  from    Catteekaw  cohoonoo  •••••••••• 60 

its  numbering  the  families  of  brael.    A  consi*    Catteekaw  caheetoo  •••• 79 

derable  oart  of  this  book  is  histoncal,  relating    Catteekaw  cawarroo M 

to  several  remarkable  passages  in  the  Israelites    Catteekaw  caheewha  •••••• ••••...  go 

inarch  througjh  the  wilderness.     It  contains  a    Catteekaw  caraw   •  • loo 

distinct  relation  of  their  several  movements    Caruarow ••• iOO 

from  one  place  to  another,  or  their  two  and    Catraorow •••••• • 300 

for^ stages  through  the  wilderness,  and  many    Cawurow  • ..•••• • 40d 

other  thin^,  whereby  we  areinstructed  in  some    Careemarow  ••••••• yd 

of  the  weightiest  truths  that  have  immediate    Caomarow* •  •• • • fiao 

reference  to  God  and  his  providence  in  the    Cawitarow  •• • • ••••  ;oo 

world. ^  Bnt  the  greatest  part  of  this  book  is    Cawarorow   •••..  m 

•pent  in  enumerating  those  laws  and  ordi-    Cahiwoorow ••«••••*• ^ 

nances,  whether  civil  or  ceremonial,  which    Camanno* •• • KO) 

weregiven  by  God,  but  not  mentioned  before    Caruomanno ttijO 

in  the  preceding  books.  Catroo  manno* ••• ••• 3UX) 

NU'MBERER.  «.  (fromimm^fr.)  Hewho    Cawu  manno 4a<) 

numbers.  Careema  manno  ••  • 60b0 

NU'MBERLESS.  a.  (from  number.)    In-    Caona  manno 6aPl 

numerable ;  more  than  can  be  reckoned.  Cawita  manno • ;\xv 

NU'MBLES.  s,  {nomblet,  Fr.)  The  entrails    Cawaro  manno  8uo 

of  a  deer  {Bailey),  Cahiwoo  manno«  •  •••••••• ()j»o 

NU'MBNESS.  *.  (from  Biiiwi.)    Torpor;    Catiunec   liwU 

deadness ;  stupefaction  {Milton),  __                                      •         .           #  . 

NUMELLSe,  in  Roman  antiquity,  instni-  ,  Numeral  letters,  those  letten  of  the 

ments  of  punishment,  in  which  the  feet  and  alphabet  that  arc  common Ijr  "»cd  for  figam«r 

the  neck  of  the  culprit  were  fastened  in  the  aunjhers,  as  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  i>>  M. 

most  uneasy  posture  imaginable.  Numbers  were  bv  the  Jews,  as  well  ai  the 

NUMENlA,  or  Neomeni  a,  a  festival  ob-  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  expressed  by  b- 

served  by  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  J*"  of  the  alphabet ;  hence  vve  may  coowrt 

lunar  month,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  bute^  ^^"^  imperfect  and  limited  their  amhiErtf 

pecially  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  who  is  justly  ?^a«'  because  the  letters  couQ  not  be  ainnH 

deem^  the  author  of  light,  and  of  whatever  >"  *  series,  or  m  different  lines,  conveniraily 

distinction  is  made  in  the  months,  seasons,  days,  f  "0"$»^  ^^^ .  ^^^  I>"[P^^  ?^  ^^^1  c^'«^^, 

and  nights.    The  demigods,  as  well  as  the  he-  J^»e  invention  o\  the  cypher,  or  ariihmeLa! 

roes  of  the  anciento,  were  honoured  and  invok-  "g"""***  "^^^^^  wtnow  m^ke  use  of,  has  ptea 

cd  in  the  festival.  "«  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  anoeaiia 

NUMENIUS,  a  philosopher  who  supposed  ihivespect. 

that  Chaos,  from  which  the  world  was  created,  Mankmd,  we  may  reasonably  soopoie.  fim 

was  animated  by  an  evil  and  maleficent  sout.  r«^.k*>?«?  ^V  l^«»^  fingers,  which  they  ffiK« 

He  lived  in  the  second  century.  >«?<^Md  do  in  a  variety  of  vvays.    From  ihi5  > 

NU'MERABLE.  a.  {numerahilis,  Latin.)  ptal  anthmetic,  very  probably,  is  wcf  ttj 

Capable  to  be  numbered.  number  10,  which  consututes  the  whokm* 

NU'MERAL.  a.  {numeral,  French.)    Re-  withnietical  figurw.                ,  ,     ^  „ 

lating    to   number;    consUiing.  of  number  The  letters  cjucfly  emplwed  by  the  Rom« 

iLocie)  *°  express  numbers  were,  M,  for  lOUO;  U|W 

Numeral  characters.  See  Char  ac  5^0  i  ^'  ^o'  \^J  L,  for  M);  Y*  J^'  *'A 

YBRs  for  10  ;  and  I,  for  1. — M  probably  siznifw 

Numeral   figures.     The  antiquity  of  »0^'  because  it  is  the  initial  o(milte,d 

these  in  England  has,  for  several  reasons,  been  Jj^*^***  If'^  ^^>  because  11  is  jrfiiwrffirii  w  '• 

supposed  as  high  as  the  eleventh  century ;  in  ^  signifies  100,  as  being  the  first  eiier  of :« 

France  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century ;  ^ord  cenium  5  is  stands  for  50,  becawe  «: JJ 

having  been  introduced  into  both  countries  the  half  of  C,  having  formerl;rl«nwiotft!iii 

from  Spain,  where  they  had  been  brought  by  ^  5  ^  signifies  5,  because  V  is  the  fifth  nwrr, 

the  Moors  or  Saracens.    See  Wallis's  Algebra,  X  stands  for  10,  because  it  contains     or  V 10 

p.  o,  &c.  and  p.  163  of  the  additions  at  the  end  ,     , ,    -           .          ,   *            .  ^      ,  w 

if  the  same.    See  also  Philos. Trans,  numb.  a^<loublc  form  ;  I  stands  forone.  becJ«'  » 

43Q  and  475.  *"^  "'**  '*^^*'  **'  tntUum.    These  howtrer  ut 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  numerals  of  the  ^*"*;'/?l  A^U^H*??;     .    .                ix  a^  I 

New  ^ealanders  are  divided  into  tens,  bun-  NU'MLRALLY.aif.Cfrom  iwsim/.,  Ac- 

dreds,  thousands,  &c.  as  among  Europeans.  ^IT/I^x!?:.^".'??^^  ^^''*''^''^-       t    •  .  Hi. 

The  terms  they  make  use  of  are  easUy  compre-  ,   ^P  MERARY.  a.  (niiw^f,  Unn.)  w 

bended ;  as,  for  example  :  x?VJ§J5^i?Ji^V;^","'"^'  ^^^''-^'^r^nrfe 

Catteekaw.' • - 10  NUMERATION.*,  (wawfra/ws,  Frencfr, 

Catteekaw  cudooa «0  n^^^tttio,  Latin .)    1 .  The  art  of  Duujbe;.i« 
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ilwie).    9.  Number  contained  (Broton).    3.  NUMEROUS,  a.  (ntim^rostf #,  Latin).    1. 

Theruleof  arithmetic  which  teaches  the  nota-  Containing  many;  consisting  of  many;  not 

tion  of  numbers,  and  method  of  reading  num-  few;  many  {Waller).    2.  Harmonious;  con* 

ben,  regularly  noted.                              ^  sisting  of  parts  rightly  numbered ;  melodious  | 

In  Air.  Southey*s  History  of  Brazil  we  are  musical  (Dryden). 

informed  that  the  Orinoco  tribes  count  as  far  NU'M£ROUSN£5S.  f.  (from  numerous.) 

as  five,  then  proceed  to  five-one,  five-two,  as  1 .  The  quality  of  being  numerous.    S.  Har* 

far  as  two  fives,  and  so  on  to  four  fives.     This  mony  ;  musicalness  {Dry den). 

is  dieitary  numeration.    It  is  remarkable  how  NUMIDI  A,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa, 

far  the  Achaguas  carry  it :  with  them,  abacaje  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean 

means  five,  and  the  fineers  bf  one  hand:  tucha-  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Gaetulia,  or  part  of  Li- 

macaje,  ten,  or  all  the  fingers;  abacatakay,  bya  Interior;  on  the  west  by  the  Mulucha,  a 

twenty,  or  all  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  incha  ma-  nver  which  separated  it  from  Mauritania ;  and 

tacacay,  forty,  or  two  persons  complement ;  on  the  east  l^  the  Tusca,  another  river  which 

and  so,  says  Gumilla  (c.  48),  they  can  go  on  bounded  it  in  common  with  Africa  Propria. 

to  2000,  6000,  and  10,000  fingers,  in  a  jargon.  Dr.  Shaw  has  rendered  it  probable,  that  the 

which  by  dint  of  labour  and  attention  may  be  river  which  formerly  went  under  the  denomi« 

undf ntood  at  last.  nations  of  Malva,  Malvana,  Mulucha,  and 

Herrera  (4.  10.  4.)  describes  a  curious  mode  Molochath,  is  the  same  with  that  now  called 

of  irithmetic  in  Yucatan.    They  count,  he  Mullooiah  by  the  Al^rines;  in  which  case, 

says,  by  fives  till  they  come  to  twentv,  and  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  must  have  extended 

then  by  twenties  as  far  as  a  hundred,  then  to  upwards  of  500  miles  in  length :  its  breadth^ 

40O-,  and  then  to  8000,  and  from  thence  to  in*  however,  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained ;  but 

finity.    This  numeration,  which  is  not  very  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  that 

clearlv  explained  by  Herrera,  is  founded  on  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Akiers,    in  the 

fives  tor  small  numbers ;  scores  and  five-scores  narrowest   part  it  roust  have  been  at  least 

for  100 ;   then  for  larger  numbers  they  use  40  miles  broad,  and  in  the  widest  upwards  of 

twenties  as  we  use  tens  :  thus  SO  times  afO  is  100. 

400,  SO  times  400  is  8000,  and  so  on.     **  A  This  country  included  two  districts  ;  one  in- 

friend  of  mine,**  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  better  ac-  habited  by  the  Massyli,  and  the  other  by  the 

quainied  with  such  subjects  than  1  am,  tells  Masaesyli ;  the  latter  being  also  called  in  after 

me,  it  is  the  only  specimen  he  has  met  with  of  times  Mautitania  Cxsariensis,  and  the  former 

vigesimal  numeration.     Our  score  is  the  near*  Numidia  Propria.    The  country  of  the  Massy- 

c»t  similitude.*'     See  Numeral  and  Scale.  H,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Terra  Metagoniiis,  waa 

NUMERATOR,  of  a  fraction,  is  the  num*  separated  from  the  proper  territory  of  Carthage 

her  which  shows  how  many  of  those  parts,  by  its  eastern  boundary  the  river  Tusca,  and 

which  the  integer  is  sup|)osed  to  be  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Masaesyli,  or  Mauri* 

into,  are  denoted  by  the  fraction.    And,  in  the  tania  Caesariensis,  by  the  liver  Ampsaga.     It 

Doution  the  numerator  is  set  over  thedenoini-  seems  to  correspond  with  that  part  of  the  ph>- 

nator,  or  number  that  shows  into  how  many  viace  of  Con^tantina  lying  between  the  21aine 

parts  the  integer  is  divided,  in  the  fraction,  and  the  Wed  al  Kibeer,  which  is  above  130 

^^tx.  gr.  }  denotes  three- fourths,  oc  3  parts  miles  long,  and  more  than  100  broad.    The 

ootof  4 ;  where  3  is  the  numerator,  and  4  the  sea-coast  of  this  province  is  for  the  most  part 

^nominator.  mountainous  and  rocky,  answering  to  the  ap* 

NUMERANUS  (M.  Aurelius,)  a  son  of  pellation  nven  to  it  by  Abulfeda,  viz.  £1  Ed- 

ihe  emperor  Cams.    He  accompanied  his  fa-  waa,  the  nigh,  or  lofly.    It  is  far  from  being 

ther  into  the  east  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  eoual  in  extent  to  the  ancient  country  of  the 

at  his  death  he  succeeded  him  with  his  brother  Masaesyli ;  which,  Stralio  informs  us,  was  yet 

Carinus,  B.  C.  S82.     His  reign  was  short,  inferior  to  the  country  of  the  A^assyli.    Itsca- 

Eight  months  after  his  father's  death  he  was  pital  was  Cirta,  a  place  of  very  considerable 

murdered  in  his  litter  by  his  father-in-law  Ar-  note  among  the  ancients. 

nosAper,  who  accompanied  him  in  an  exue-  Numidia.  Pintado.   Guinea-hen.  In  zoo^ 

^ition.    Numerianus  hat  been  admired  for  nis  logy,  a  genus  of  the  class  aves,.order  gallinse* 

learning  as  well  as  his  m<xleration.    He  was  Bui  strong,  short,  the  base  covered  with  a  ca« 

i^turally an  eloquent  speaker,  and  in  poetry  he  runculate  cere  receiving  the   nostrils;   head 

^^l^inferior  to  no  writer  of  his  age.  horned,  with  a  compressed  coloured  callus  j 

NUME'RICAL.  a.  (from  numerut,  Latin.)  tail  short,  bending  down;  body  speckled.  Four 

!•  Numeral;  denoting  number  {Locke).    2.  species,  of  which  N.  meleagris,  or  common 

^he  same  not  only  in  kind  or  species,  but  6uinea-hen,  is  the  only  one  worth  minutely 

■"jJj^"(5ofi/A).  describing.    This  is  specifically  characterised 

^JjUME'RlCALLY.  ad.  (from  numerical)  by  having  double  caruncles  at  the  gape,  and 

Krv^y^^  to  sameness  in  number  {Boyle),  being  without  gular  fold.     There  are  two 

Nu'MERIST.  *.  (from  numeruSf  Latin.)  other  varieties  ;  one  with  the  breast  white,  the 

wn  *'  ^eals  in  numbers  {Brown),  other  with  the  body  entirely  white.    The  bill 

NUMERCSlTY.f.Cfromfittmeroitw.Lat.)  is  of  a  reddish  hom-colour,  head  blue,  the 

^  Camber;  Slate  of  being  numerous  (BrowA).  crown  with  a  conic,  compressed,  bloeish-rcd 

*•  narmony ;  numerous  flow.  protuberance  j  upper  part  of  the  neck  blueish* 
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ithfjilinoBt naked ;  lower  part  feathered,  verg-  Europe,  but  transported  into  Amtnca,  «W 

ing  lo  a  violet  hue  ^  body  bUck,  with  round  varietiesofciimate  and  food  have  nroducniwEti 

white  apoU;    legs  grey- brown.     It  inhabits  alterations  in  iu  external  form,  toat  oaior/bm 

Africa,  and  is  domesticated  m  most  parts  of  have  mi&iaken  it  for  a  new  spccicu    M.  br^ 

Kurope;    iweiity> two  inches  long;    makes  a  son  regards  as  a  distinct  race  the  whiu-nrtM. 

har»h  unpleasant  cry;  and  is  noisy,  resUess,  ed  pintado  of  Jamaica;  while  Marrpa%e.«iii 

and  turbulent ;  continually  moving  from  place  more  justice,  makes  a  different  speciirsot  ii:  dt 

to  place,  and  domineering  over  the  whole  poul-  tribe  comprises  those  hooped  birds  thal^reKtc 

try  yard.    The  turkits,  though  twice  its  size,  at  Sierra  Leona,  which  nave  a  mcmbrict^ 

are  in  continual  apprehension  irom  its  petu-  collar  of  a  blueish  colour  around  their  n^i* 
lance.    So  quick  arc  its  moiions,  that  these        The  pintado  is  nearly  of  the  saoie  dt^itt  a 

lar^unwieluy  birds  may  receive  twenty  strokes  fertility  as  the  common  hen;  but  in  i^4.^(^ 

from  it  before  they  have  put  themselves  into  a  spect  varies  much  according  to  chma:?,  ^t :; 

posture  of  deftnce.    It  seems  to  have  the  same  very  sensible  of  cold.     In  the  I»lc  of  FriLct 

mode  of  fighting  that  Sallust  ascribes  to  the  where  these  birds  are  wild,  they  lay  onh  i>p 

Nvmidian  cavalry:  their  charge  was  brisk^  but  ei^^ht  to  twelve  eggs  ;  while  those  of  N.  U^ 

irregular;  upon  resistance  tney  turned  their  mingo,  in  a  domestic  state,  Jav  from  so  hor^r^ 

backs,  but  in  a  moment  wheeled  about,  and  to  an  hundred  aiKl  fifty.     They  are  ver\  ii- 

fell  again  upon  the  enemy.  This  eenus  seems,  colt  to  rear  in  northern  countries ;  but  iia 

in  many  reb|)ecu,  to  resemble  the  common  flesh  is  a  very  delicate  food.   A  hybrid  raoc hs 

poultry.     Liive  them,  it  scratches  the  ground,  been  produMd  between  tbeee  birds  aod  n 

fuad  goes  in  Urge  flocks,  feeding  its  young,  and  common  ponltry,  but,  as  usual*  it  appnn  > 

Doin^ing  out  their  food.    In  the  Cape  Verd  is-  capable  of  re-production, 
lands  several  hundreds  are  sometime:>  seen  to-        NUMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a  term  lari 

gether,  where  the  inhabitants  pursue  them  for  the  description  and  knowledge  of  aoaesi 

with  dogs;  and,  as  their  flight  is  heav]^,  when-  coins  and  medals,  whether  of  gold,  siim,? 

ever  they  are  run  down,  they  are  easily  killed  brass.    See  Coins  and  Mboals. 
with  notes.    The  male  and  female  so  nearly        NUMITOR,  the  wn  of  Proca«  king  of  A> 

resemole  each  other,  that  they  can  hardly  be  ba,  and  the  brother  of  Am  alius.  Proca»U^j« 

distinguished  :  the  only  difierence  is,  that  the  his  death  made  him  and  Amulius  joiot  han^ 

wattles,  which  are  blue  in  the  former,  are  in*  the  crown,  on  condition  of  their  reipiinc> 

dining  to  red  in  the  latter.  nually  by  turns  :  but  Amulius,  on  ^ozp^* 

Pintados  were  originally  from  Africa,  and  session  of  the  throne,  excluded  Numitor.ntJfr 

were  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  son  Lausus  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  dcaib,  a- 

Mumidian  hens.    They  are  named  at  present,  obliged  Rhea  Sylvia,  Numitor's  only  dao^. 

in  diflerent  countries  of  Europe,  from  that  dis-  to  become  a  vestal.    This  princes  bcocn'^ 

Irict  of  Africa  from  which  they  are  brought,  pregnant,  declared  that  she  was  wiihHiil^  ^ 

They  are  more  frequently  domesticated  in  those  the  god  Mars  ;  and  afterwards  brought  f^tt 

countries  that  bofder  ou  the  Mediterranean  Rhenuis  and  Romulus,  who  at  length  i:i^ 

than  with  us;  and  into  these  were,  probably,  Amulius,  and  restored  Numitor  to  theik'OBtt 

more  early  introduced,  from  their  vicinity  to  754  B.  C.    See  Rhbmus  and  RoMiLn 
Africa,  throughout  which  they  have  been  long        NU'MMARY.  a.  (from  mummm,  Lil  >b> 

universally  spread.    In  our  northern  climate  latin^  to  nKmey  (Arbuihnoi). 
they  are  neither  fertile,  nor  easily  reared  ;  and        NC^MMULAR.  a.  {numwnUafW,  I^^ 

are  rather  kept  for  show  than  for  use.     It  ap-  Relating  to  money. 
pears  from  Edwards,  that  they  were  very  rare        NU\iMULARIA.  (numwuJanayh.hco 

in  England  before  the  commencement  of  the  tiummus,  money;  so  called  because  its  lo^o 

present  century.  are  round  and  of  the  sise  of  the  oW  n\^  ^ 
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Animals.     Varro,  Pliny, ''and  Columella,  sue-  accounted  vulnerary;  it  possesses «nfi«eorb«u 

cessively  describe  this  bird,  of  which  there  were  and  restringent  qualities.     See  Lysiii41J*- 

then  discovered  two  species,  as  they  supposed ;        NU'MSKULL.  *.  (numb  and  skuli)   I  A 

one  with  red  caruncles,  and  the  other  with  blue,  dullard  ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  Uodthesd  (i" 

It  has  since,  however,  been  asoerUined,  that  huthnot  and  Pope).    2.  The  head.   h»h*tf' 

this  difference  of  cok>ur  characterizes,  as  we  lesque  (Prior). 

have  already  observed,  the  male  and  female  of       NU'MSKULLED.    su    (from  ««>«». 

the  same  species.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  doltish  {Arbulk»»th 

At  Rome  the  pintado  was  reckoned  a  rare        NUN,  a  woman,  in  several  catholic  tcno' 

biid,  «nd  reared  with  great  oare.     It  seems  to  4ries,  who  devotes  herself,  in  a  cV^^f^^  ■■*. 

have  aderwards  become  entirely  extinct  in  Eu-  nery,  to  a  religious  life.  (See  the  a"*^^'®** 

tope,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Western  em-  There  were  women  in  the  ^^^^^J^ 

fiit ;  for  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  by  church  who  made  public  profe»ioo  «  'r 

•By  writer  during  the  dark  ues,  till  the  Euro-  gmity  befoic  the  monastic  life  ww  -"f**^ 

lopeans  began  afterwards  to  Irequent  the  coasu  3ie  world,  as  appears  from  the  ]!^*"?f 

Akica  in  their  passage  to  India.     From  that  Cyprian  and  TertuUian.    These,  "'[^^ 

time,  it  has  again  not  only  been  spread  over  tion'i  sake,  ace  aometimei  called  eccleaasiM* 


NUN  N  U  R 

iifgint,  tnd  weie  commotily  inrolled  in  the  NUNEATON,  t  town  id  Wtrwiekshire, 

caDon  or  matricuUof  the  church.    They  dtf-  with  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  manafactoret 

icred  fiom  the  monastic  vireins  chiefly  in  this,  of  woollen  cloth  and  ribands.    It  was  formerly 

that  they  lived  privately  in  their  father's  houses,  noted  for  its  nunnery,  and  is  seated  on  the  river 

whereas  the  ottiers  lived  in  communities :  but  Anker,  nine  miles  N.  by  £.  uf  Coventry,  and 

their  profession  of  vir^nity  was  not  so  strict  98  N.W.  of  London. 

as  to  make  it  criminal  m  them  to  marry  after-  NUNNERY,  a  house  or  convent  for  the 

wards,  if  they  thought  fit.     As  to  the  con-  reception  of  female  religious,  who  retire  from 

secfation  of  virgins,  it  had  some  things  peculiar  the  world  under  a  vow.    See  Nun. 

in  it:  it  was  usually  performed  publicly  in  the  NUNNIA^  the  name  ^ven  by  the  Greek 

church  by  the  bishop.  The  virgin  made  a  pub*  to  the  song  or  melody  used  by  nurses ;  a  lullaby. 

lie  profession  of  her  resolution,  and  then  the  NU'PTIAL.  a.  {nuptial,  French;  nuptialii, 

bisnop  put  upon  her  the  accustomed  habit  of  Latin.)    Pertaining  to  marriage ;  constituting 

sacreu  virgins.    One  part  of  this  habit  was  a  marriage;  used  in  marria^  {Vryden), 

veil,  called  the  sacrum  velamen;  another  was  NU'PTIALS.  i.  (nuplta,  Lat.)    Marriage, 

a  kmd  of  mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the  head.  NURENBERG,  a  city  of  Franconia  (late- 

At  present,  when  »  woman  is  to  be  made  a  ly  imperial),  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same 

nno,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  of  the  candidate  name,  with  a  university.    It  is  six  miles'  in 

are  carried  to  the  altar;  and  she  herself,  ac-  circumference,    surrounded    by    high    walls, 

compaaied  by  her   nekrest  relations,  is  con*  flanked  with  365   towers:  and  through  the 

ducted  to  the  bishop,  who,  after  mass  and  an  middle  of  it  flows  the  river  Pegnitz,  over 

anthem  (the  subject  of  which  is,  **  that  she  which  are  six  stone  bridges,  and  several  of 

ought  to  have  her  lamp  lighted,  because  the  wood.    The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  30,000» 

bridegroom  is   coming  to  meet  her),"  pro-  are  very  industrious,  and  the  best  workmen  in 

nounccs  the  benediction :  then  she  rises  up,  arts :  tneir  maps  and  prints  are  in  high  esteem, 

and  the  bishop  consecrates  the  new  habit,  as  well  as  their  musical  and  mathematical  in* 

sprinkling  it  with  holy  water.    When  the  atruments;  nor  are  they  less  curious  in  clock«> 

candidate  has  pot  on  her  relidous  habit,  she  'work,  and  in  the  several  manufactures  of  iron, 

presents  heiselt  before  the  bishop,  and  sings,  steel,  ivory,  wood,  and  alabaster.    The  beft 

on  her  knees,  Ancilla  Christi  sum,  &c. ;  then  toys  are  made   here,  which  are  commonly 

she  receives  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Dutch  toys, 

by  which  she  is  married  to  Christ ;  and  lastly.  Here  is  a  famous  academy  for  painting,  an 

the  crown  of  virginity.   When  she  is  crowned,  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  public  library.    The 

an  anathema  is  denounced  against  all  who  ancient  castle  or  palace  is  still  standing  at  the 

shall  attempt  to  make  her  break  her  vows.  extremity  of  the  city ;  and  the  arsenal  is  one 

Nuv,  or  Vled  de  Nun,  a  province  in  of  the  best  in  Germany.   The  houses  are  built 

the  south  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sus.    The  of  freestone,  and  are  four  or  five  stories  high, 

emperor  of  Morocco  arro^tes  to  himself  the  Though  the   religion  is    the  Lutheran,  the 

sovereign^,  but  his  real  authority  is  extremely  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  a  variety  of 

feeble.    This  desert  province  is  inhabited  by  relics;  as  also  the  imperial  crown,  sceptre,  8cc. 

different  tribes  of  Arabs,  whose  camps  are  the  sword  of  St.  Maurice,  and  the  glovef, 

scattered  over  such  interior  partp  of  the  country  slippers,    and   hereditary  crown  of  emperor 

as  are  capable  of  cultivation.    It  has  a  river  of  Roaolph  II.    No  Jews  are  suffered  to  lodge 

the  same  name,  which  entera  the  Atlantic  on  a  single  night  here ;  nor  can  they  enter  the 

the  north  side  of  Cape  Non.  city  without  paying  a  certain  tax.    Nurenberg 

NU'NCHION.  s,  A  piece  of  victuals  eaten  has  obtained  a  considerable  territory,  100  mil<» 

between  meals  {Hudibras),  in  circumference,  in  which    are   two  larae 

NU^NCIATURE.  s.  (from  fitmcio,  Latin.)  forests.    In  I8O7,  by  the  treaty  of  Tiltit,  rt 

The  office  of  a  nuncio.  was  given  to  Bavaria.     It  is  96  miles  N.  by 

NU'NCIO.  ff.  (Italian ;  from  nutuius,  Lat.)  W.  of  Munich,  and  S50  W.N.W.  of  Vienna. 

L   A    messenger;    one   that   brings   tidings  Lon.  11.4E.    Lat. 49.27  N. 

{Shakspeare),    2,  A  spiritual  envoy  from  the  NURSE,  s,  (nourrice,  Fr.)     1.  A  woman 

pope  {Aiterhury),  that  has  the  care  of  another's  child  (Ruleigk). 

NUNCUPA'TIVE.      Nuhcupa'tory.  2.  A  woman  that  has  care  of  a  sick  person 

€,  {nuneupaius,  Lat.  nuncupaHf,  French.)    1.  (Shakspeare),    3.  One  who  breeds,  educates. 

Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory.    2.  Verbally  or  protects  iShahpeare).    4.  An  old  woman, 

pronounced.  in  contempt  (Blackmore),     5.  The  state  of 

NUNDINA,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  helng  nursed  (Cieaveland),  6.  In  composition, 

invoked  when  they  named  their  children.  This  any  thing  that  supplies  food  ( Walton) . 

happened  the  ninth  day  of  their  birth,  whence  To  Nurse,  v.  a,   (nourrtt,   French.)     1. 

the  name  of  the  goddess  Nonadies.  To  bring  up  anything  yo^n^  {Dry  dm).    2. 

NUNDYDROOG,  a  town  and  fortress  of  To  bring  up  a  child  not  one's  own\£stodus). 

Hindustan,  capital  of  a  considerable  district,  in  3.  To  feed;  to  keep;  to  maintain  (Addiion). 

Mysore.   It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  moon-  4.  To  tend  the  sicL    5.  To  pamper;  tofo* 

t»o,  1700  feet  in  height,  the  greater  part  in-  ment ;  to  encourage. 

accessible;  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  NU'RSER.  s.  (from  rnsrse.)    I.  One  that 

English,  under  lord  Comwallis,  in  1792.    It  nunes:  not  nuAiShtdliSpean},  9,  AfMmoteri 

ii7<)fliiies  north  of  Seringa{»atam.  al«incttter« 


NURSERY. 

KUHSERY.  9.  (from  fiune.)     l.  The  act  steoiB  to  shoot  mora  diitetiy  a|Hf»di, 

•r  office  of  nursing  {Shakspeare),    2.    That  prevent  their  expanding  themselfci  moch  in 

which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  care  {Mitiim).  any  direction  but  at  the  top.    Thus  fspcci»lly 

3.  A  plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  trans-  are  many  sorts  of  erer-greens  of  tkm  gnmra 

plantea  to  other  ground  {Addison),    4.  Place  during  the  first  year  or  two  mana^trf  aiid  ar- 

wherc  young  children  are  nnrsed  and  brought  ranged,  such  as  pine-trees,  fin,  and  Isrchn. 

up  i^Bacon).  -  5.  The  place  of  state  where  any  These  the  nursery-gardeners  often  prick  o«* 

thing  is  fostered  or  brought  up  iShakspeare),  from   the  seminary,  first  into  few-fert-wiik  i 

Nursery,    in   gardening,    a    portion    of  beds  in  rows  lengthways,  six  inches anuidcj, 

ground  set  ai^art  for  propagating  and  raising  and  after  having  allowed   them  one  or  t««  i 

various  sorts  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  years  growth  here,  they  transpbnt  tbcm  c.  i 

plants  to  proper  states  of  growth  for  supplying  rows  a  foot  asunder ;  and  a  year  or  two  artrv  i 

gardens,  orcnards,  plantations,  and  other  de-  j^ive  them  another  and  final  traospUoiMica  i 

partmeots  of  horticulture.  in  the  nursery,  in   rows  two  or    three  fn: 

In  the  distribution  of  the  different  sorts  in  asunder  as  a1>ove.    These  different  tnmf  iajt- 

the  nursery  grounds,  every  sort  should  be  kept  ings  encourage  the  roots  to  branch  out  is  « 

separate  :  the  fruit-trees,  forest-trees^  &c.  oc-  many  horizontal  fibres,  and  prepare  them  Lr- 

cupying  a  space  not  remote  from  each  other ;  ter  for  their  ultimate  destination, 

the  shrub  kinds  ranged  in  the  vicinity ;  and  'Sometimes  these  various  plants  are  pnck?i 

suitable  plots  being  allotted  to  the  herbaceous  out  by  dibble,  after  being  reared  as  abon  j  :^ 

perennials   and  tender  plants,  defended  with  other  cases  they  are  put  in  by  the  spade,  ciUfS 

yew,  privet  hedges,  or  a  reed  fence,  in  which  by  trenches,  slitting  in,  trenching,  or  boiir^, 

xnav  also  be  set  such  plants  'in  pots  as  are  a  while  several  are  drilled  in  by  a  drill  or  bc«, 

little  tender  while   young,  and   require  oc«>  according  to  the  kinds, 

casional  shelter  from  frost,  but  not  so  tender  as  In  a  nursery  designed  altogether  for  fn..&> 

to  need  being  housed  like  green-house  plants,  trees,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  obsenu : 

And  in  such  places  frames  of  various  sizes  1.  That  the  soil  should  not  be  better  tbsD  dui 

jnaybeplac^d,  either  to  be  covered  occasionally  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  om  ia 

witn  glass  lights  pr  with  mats,   to  contain  good.    8.  That  it  ought  to  be  fresh,  and  i^A 

many  of  the  more  choice  tender  kinds  in  pots,  such  as  has  been  already  worn  out  bv  troei.€* 

to  be  nursed  a  year  or  two  or  even   longer,  other  large  growing  plants.   3.  Itou^tDeltser 

with  occasional  shelter,  till  gradually  hardened  to  be  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  rather  ii  & 

to  bear  the  open  air.  middling  nature ;  though  of  the  two  cztieBC^ 

The  arrangement  of  all  the  sorts  in  the  open  dry  is  to  be  preferred  ;  because,  though  uco 

grounds  should  always  be  in  lines  or  nursery  in  such  a  soil  do  not  make  so  great  a  prosrvx 

rows,  the  fruit-stocks,  &c.   for  grafting  and  yet  they  are  generally  sounder,  and  inore  i.» 

budding  upon  being  placed  two  feet  asunder  posed  to  fruttfulncss.    4.  It  must  be  inck^- 

when  for  dwarfs,  and  for  standards  two  feet  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  cattle  nor  «eic- 

and  a  half,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  lines,  may  enter ;  and  so  as  particularly  to  esciatf 

But,  as  afier  being  grafted  and  budded  they  hares  and  rabbits,  which,  when  the  gro^  '- 

become  fruit-trees,  &c.  whenever  it  is  intend-  covert  with   snow,  are  great  destroien  &' 

cd  they  should  stand  till  they  have  grown  to  a  young  trees.    5.  The  ground  being  m^* 

large  size,  the  width  of  a  yard  should  be  al-  should  be  carefully  trenched  about  t«o  vi 

lowed  between  the  different  rows.  Forest-trees  deep;  this  should  be  done  in  Aogos^  tt;-  •^ 

should  also  be  placed  in  rows  from  two  to  three  may  be  ready  for  receiving  young  stocks ::  ^ 

feet  asunder,  and  half  that  distance  in  the  season  for  planting,  which  is  commonly  sb&'. 

lines,  varying  the  distance  both  ways,  accord-  the  beginmng  of  October :   in  ticnchmit  ^ 

ing  to  the  time  they  are  to  stand.    The  shrubs  ground  you  must  be  careful  to  cleanse  it  b&^ 

may  be  placed  in  rows  about  two  feet  asunder,  the  roots  of  all  noxious  weeds.    6.  The  seuoa 

ana  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  distant  in  being  come   for   planting,    levd   down  tv 

each  line.    And  the  herbaceous  plants  may  be  trenches  as  equal  as  po«sible  $  and  then  Uf  *i^ 

flenerally  disposed  ip  four-feet-wide  beds,  or  the  ground  into  quarters,  which  inay  be  hJ^ 

larger  borders,  in  rows  or  distances  from  six  to  out  in  beds  for  a  seminary,  in  which  voo  Bm 

twelve  or  eighteen  inches  asunder,  accuiding  .sow  the  seeds  or  stones  of  fruit.    7.  Andhs«* 

to  their  nature  of  growth  and  the  time  th^  ing  provided  yourself  with  stocks,  the  oci: 

are  to  stand  or  remain  in  them.    By  whicn  year  proceed  to  transplant  them  in  the  M^^ 

mode  of  arrangement  a  great  number  of  plants  ing  manner :  draw  a  line  across  the  gro^ 

will  be  included  within  a  narrow  compss,  yet  intended  to  be  plantal,  and  open  a  muubcro: 

the  compass  will  be  sufficient,  as  they  are  only  trenches  exactly  straight;  then  take  the  siartk 

to  remain  for  a  short  period ;   and  they  will  out  of  the  seed-beds ;  in  doing  which,  %^ 

also  hereby  be  kept  more  readily  under  proper  should  raise  the  ground  with  a  spade,  ia  «<Hr 

fegulation.  to  preserve   the  roou  as  entire  as  pooib^. 

In  public  grounds  of  this  sort  many  kinds  of  prune  off  the  very  small  fibres,  and  if  therr  a* 

aeedling- trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  out  often  any  that   have  a   tendency  to  root  iimxt#« 

in  much  closer  rows  at  first  than  those  now  downwards,  such  roots  should  be  sfaoriffUb. 

proposed,  not  only  with  a  view  of  husbanding  Then  plant  them  in  the  trenches,  if  tbr}  ^ 

the  ground  to   the   beat  advantage,   but  by  designed  for  standards,  in  rows  three  fret  «n 

sunding  closer^  to  encourage  the  di^erent  a  hjufj  or  four  feet,  from  each  other,  ao^titft 


N  U  S  NUT 

ckI  I  half  distafit  in  the  rows;  bat  if  for  NUT.  (nux,)  A  seed  covered  with  a  shell. 

dvarfsi  three  feet  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  Extending  not  only  to  nuts,-  commonly  so 

inthr  row,  will  be  a  sufficient  distance.  These  called,  but  to  the  acorn,  and  all  stone-fruits. 

phnte  should  by  no  means  be  headed,  or  pron-  Nut-tree.    See  Cory l us. 

(d  at  top,  which  will  weaken  them,  and  cause  Nut  (Cocoa).    The  fruit  of  (he  cocos  nuci- 

them  to  prfxince  lateral  branches.    If  the  win-  fera  of  Linncus.    Within  the  nut  is  found  a 

(er  should  prove  very  cold,  lay  some  mulch  on  kernel,  as  pleasant  as  an  almond,  and  also  a 

thesiutace  of  the  ground  near  their  rootSf  tak-  large    quantity  of  liquor    resembling    milk, 

in^  care  nolt  to  let  it  lie  too  thick  near  the  which  the  Indians  greedily  drink  before  the 

steins  of  the  plants,  and  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  firuit  is  ripe,  it  being  then  pleasant,  but  when 

the  frost  is  over.     In  the  sommer  season  d«-  the  nut  is  matured  the  liquor  becomes  sour. 

stroy  the  weeds,  an  I  dig  up  the  ground  every  Some  full  grown  nutt  will  eontain  a  pint  or 

spring  Iwiween  the   rnws.    The  second  year  more  of  this  milk,  the  freouent  drinking  of 

after  plmting,  such  of  the  stocks  as  are  design-  which  seems  to  have  no  baU  effects  upon  the 

cd  for  dwarfs  will  be  fit  to  bud ;  hut  those  that  Indians  ;  yet  Europeans  should  be  cautious  of 

are  designed  for  standards  should  be  suffered  to  making  too  free  witn  it  at  first,  for  when  Lionel 

£row  live  or  six  fee^high  before  they  are  bud-  Wafer  was  at  a  small  island  in  the  South  Sea, 

ded  or  grafted;  for  the  manner  of  doing  which,  where  the  tree  gp'ew  in  plenty,  some  of  his 

see  GRAFTING.  men  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  at  parting 

As  to  timber  trees,  Mr.  Miller  advises  those  they  were  resolved  to  drink  their  fill,  which 

gentlemen  who  would   have  plantations    in  they  did  ;  but  their  appetites  had  like  to  have 

fsrks,  woods,  &c.  to  make  nurseries  upon  the  cost  them  their  Jives,  for  thoush  they  were  not 

ground  intended  for  planting,  where  a  sufficient  drunk,  yet  they  were  so  chilled  and  benumbed, 

samher  of  the  trees  may  be  left  standing,  after  that  they  cookl  not  stand,  and  were  obliged  to 

the  others  have  been  drawn  out  to  plant  in  be  carried  aboard  by  those  who  had  more  pru« 

other  places.  dence  than  themselves,  and  it  was  mnny  days 

The  ground  intended  for  the  flower-nursery  before  they  recovered.  The  shells  of  these  nuts 
should  be  well  situated  to  the  sun,  and  defended  being  hard,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  polish, 
irom  strong  winds  by  plantations  of  triees,  or  are  often  cut  transversely,  when,  bcin^  mount- 
by  buildings.  The  soil  also  should  be  light  ed  on  stands,  and  having  their  edges  silvered  or 
lad  dry,  es[)ecially  for  bulbous-rooted  flowers;  gilt^  or  otherwise  ornamented,  they  serve  the 
for  in  this  nursery  the  offseto  of  all  bulbous-  purpooe  of  drinking  cups.  The  leaves  of  the 
K»ted  flowers  should  be  planted,  and  remain  tree  are  uced  for  thatchii\g,  for  brooms,  baskets, 
there  till  they  become  blowing  roots,  when  and  other  utensils;  and  of  the  re;icBlar  web 
titty  ihoald  be  removed  info  the  pleasure-gar-  growing  at  their  bate  the  Indian  women  make 
den,  and  planted  either  )n  beds  or  borders,  ac-  cauls  and  aprons.  See  Cocos. 
cording  to  the  goodness  of  the  flowers.  These  Nut  (Barbadoes).  See  Riciwus  major. 
flowers  may  also  be  raised  in  the  nursery  from  NtJT  (Purging).  See  RrciNUs  major.  H 
Ked.  The  seedling  auriculas,  polyanthuses.  Nut  (Bladder),  in  botany.  See  Sta- 
raoonculuses,    ancmimies,    carnations,     Src«  phylcea. 

eWld  be  raised  in  this  nursery,  where  they  Nut  (Cashew),  in  botany.   See  Akacar* 

should  be  preserved  till  they  have  flowered,  djum. 

vhen  aU  those  should  be  marked  that  are  Nut  (Chocolate),  in  botany.    See  Theo-> 

vorthy  of  being  transplanted  into  the  flower-  broma. 

gvdeo:  this  should  oe  done  in  their  proper  Nut  (Fansel),  in  botany.    See  Areca« 

vasons;  for  all  these  seedling  flowera  ought  Nut  (Haeel),  in  botany.    See  Cory lus. 

opt  indiscriminately  to  be  exposed  to  public  Nut   (Malabar),    in   lK>tany.      See  Jus« 

▼iew  in  the  pleasure-garden,  becaose  it  always  t ici  a. 

happens,  that  there  are  great  norabcrs  of  onii*  Not  (Oil),  in  botany.    Sec  RicrKvs. 

»My  Aowers  produced  among  them,  which  will  Nu t  (Physic) ,  in  botany.    See  J  a t r  o p  a. 

there  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance.  Nut  (Pistacta),  in  botany.  Sec  Pistaci  a. 

NU'RSLING.  *.  ifromnuru.)  One  nursed  Nut  (Wall),  in  botany.  See  Juglans. 

Up;  a  rondling(I>r^(/eii).  NuT,  in  mechanics,  the  concave  cylindrical 

NU'RTUnE.  t.  (contracted  from  nourriiurep  spiral  which  receives  a  screw. 

French.)    1.  Food  $  diet  (ilii^oti).    S.  Edu-  NUTANT,  in   botany.    See  Nodding. 

^00 ;  institution  {Spemer)*  Nuto  )>roper]y  signifies  to  nod  with  the  head, 

7*0  Nu^RTURB.  V.  0.  (frdm  the  noun.)     1.  or  to  nod  assent    Cicero  uses  it  for  nodding  to 

To cdocaie;  to  train;  to  bring  np  {U^ottau),  its  fall, or  being  ruinous;  also  for  hesiuting  or 

2*  To  nurture  up;  to  being  by  caic  and  (bod  lo  doubting  in  an  opinion* 

^li^SS^^^l'    la  -  NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  kind  of  11^ 

KlTccSsS^rTS*  ^""^'•c;-    .  j_^  bratory  notation  of  the  earth's  aiis;  by  which 

/JtibEKPOUn,  a  town  of   nindttttM,  d,  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is 

wpitti  of  a  eountry  of  the  same  name,  in  the  continually  varying,  by  a  certain  number  of  se- 

province  of  Sin<^^.    It  u  situate  on  the  Sinde,  conds,  backwards  and  forwards.      The  whole 

^^  miles  N.£.  of  Tatta.     Lon.  6ci.  22  £.  Lat.  CX' ent  of  this  change  in  the  iacliaation  of  the 

*^-18N.  earth's  axis,  or,  which  is  the  same  thiiM^,  in  the 

To  NU'STLE.  V.  Os  To  fondlej  to  cherisk,  apparent  declination  of  the  ^tars,  is  about  J  9''^ 

&e  Nuzzle.       .         -          •  andthe  period  of  that  change  is  little  more  than 

VOLVllI.         •  ;                                     KK 
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9  y«An,  or  the  ipocQ  of  time  from  its  setting  0at  That  the  moon   hai  «ho  n  Bkt 

from  any  point  and  rctuning  to  the  same  point  shewn  by  Newton,  in  the  Am,  book  o(  ike 

again,  about  18  years  and  7  months,  being  the  Priocipia;  but  he  obsenret  indeed  thuthis  s» 

same  slh  the  period  uf  the  moon's  motions,  upon  tion  muA  be  Tery  small,  and  tCMrcely  wiMh«, 

which  it  chiefly  depends ;  being  indeed  ihc  joint  As  to  the  history  of  the  natation,  it  secnk  th« 

effect  of  the  inequalities  of  the  action  of  the  sun  have  been  hjiit*  and  suspicioiif  of  the  nmc&ctsf 

and  mooti  upon  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  such   a  circumxtance  ever  note  Newtea't  ^ 

by  whirh  its  axis  is  made  to  revolve  with  a  conical  covery  of  the  syiitetn  of  the  iinivcr»al  aai  on* 

rootioii.  so  that  the  extrernjty  of  it  describes  a  tual  attraction  of  matter ;  some  tracci  «t  vb:^ 

•mall  crcle,  or  rather  an  ell  pRe,  of  191  seconds  are  found  in    hn    Principu,   aa  above  m»> 

diameter,' a: jd  I4"  ^2  conjugate,  each  revolution  tioned. 

ke*ag  inade  in  in  the  space  of  IB  years  7  months.  We  find  too»  tlMt  Pbmstecd  had  hopcdi  sks 

according  to  tJie  revolution  of  the  moon's  nodes,  the  year  169U,  by  means  of  the  scaik  sear  ^ 

This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Newtonian  aenth,  to  determine  the  quami.>y  of  the  DutJt:« 

aystem  of  univeisal  attraction ;  the  first  principle  which  ou^t  i»  follow  from  tht  theo^  9i  >icv. 

of  which  is,  tha'  all  bcidies  mutually  attract  each  ton  i  bat  ne  gave  ap  that  project,  becAUicsn 

other  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  masses,  and  in  he,  if  this  effect  exist*,  it  must  remain  insm^uj 

the  inverse  ra:io  of  the  squares  of  their  distances,  all  we  have  instruments  mich  luoger  than  1  las, 

From    thiij  mutual    attraction,  combined  with  and  more  -olid  and  better  fised  than  ame.  Hs. 

notion  in  a  right  Ime,    Newton  deduces  the  Cclest.  vol.  3,  pa.  1 15. 

figure  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  particu-  And  Horrebow  gives  the  foU4iwiog  psn^. 

larlythatof  the  earth     If  this  orbit  were  a  cir-  extracted  from  the  laanuscripcs  of  lii*  mttt 

cle,  and  if  the  earth's  form  were  that  of  a  perfect  Roemer,  who  died  in  17iU,  whoAt  ob^nmoM 

aphere   the  attraction  of  the  son  would  have  no  be  poblished  in  175«,  andcr  the  title  01  fiaa 

other  effect  than  to  keep  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  Aatronomiss.    By  this  paragraph  it  api'onda 

without  causing  any  irregularity  in  the  position  Roemer  suspected  also  a  niitatioo  in  thessnU 

of  its  axis.     But  neither  is  the  earth's  orbit  a  axis,  and  had  some  hopes  to  give  t>e  'heurr4 

eircle,  nor  its  body  a  sphere;  for  the  earth  is  it:   it  runs   thus;  **  Sed  de  alticodialMn sa 

sensibly  protuberant  toward*  the  equator,  and  its  periode  certus  reddebar,  tim  ob  ret-acbasA 

orbit  is  an  ellipsis,  which  has  the  sun  in  its  focus,  varietatem    quam    ob  ^  aiiam    nondum  hqjta 

Kow  when  the  position  of  the  earth  isi  such,  pers^ectam  cau.>am  ;  scilicet  per  hos  dnotiss-^ 

that  the  plane  of  the  equator  passes  through  the  quemadmoduis  et  alias,  expertus  stua  csie  ^\^ 

centre  of  the  sun,  the  a:tractive  power  of  the  ddim  in  declinationibus  varietatem,  qax  oec  r> 

aun  acts  only  so  as  to  draw  the  earth  towards  it,  fractioaibus  nee  parallaxibus  tribui  poctrf,  ks 

atill  parallel  to  itself,  and  without  changing  the  dubio  ad  vacillation«>m  aliquam  poli  tana* 

position  of  its  axis ;  a  circumstance  which  hap-  refereodam,  cujus  sm  veriiemiicm    dan  pae 

pens  only  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.    In  pro-  theriani,    ob«ervationibus     muaicam,    ipoa* 

portion  as  the  earth  recedes  from  those  points^  Basis  Astrmiomi«e,  1934*  pa.  66. 

the  sun  also  goes  out  of  the  plane  of  the  equator.  These  ideas  of  a  nutation  would  Mtanili  p^ 

and  approacnes  that  of  the  one  or  other  of  the  sent  themselves  to   th6»e  who  might  pctca* 

tropics ;  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  then  ex-  certain  changes  in  the  decUnatioQs  of  ihticr'. 

posed  to  the  sun,  being'  unequal  to  what  it  was  and  we  have  seen  that  the  first  sos|adoai  e 

in  the  former  case,  the  equator  is  more  power-  Bradley,  in  1727,  were  that  theie  was  tfrntau- 

fully  attracted  than  the  rest  of  the  ^lobe,  which  tion  of  the  earth's  axis  wh  ch  caused  thfurj 

causes  some  alteration  in  its  position,  and   its  Draconic  to  appear  at  times  n  ore  or  Iciswt^ 

inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic :  and  as  pole ;  but  farther  observattons  obliged  ba  n 

that  part  oftheorbit,  which  is  comprised  between  search  another  cause  for  the  annual  vsirm 

the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinox,  is  less  than  (art- ArerratioiI):  it  was  not  till  Mneian 

that  which  is  comprised  between  the  vernal  and  after  that  he    discovered    the  seeoe4  wmm 

auhioinal,  it  follows,  that  the  irregularity  caused  which  we  now  mat  of»    properly  caM  ea 

by  the  sun,  during  his  paasage  through  the  north-  imtation. 

ern  signs,  is  not  entirety  compensated  by  that  For  the  better  expUdning  the  dtsooserrsfrlt 

which  he  causes  daring  nis  passage  through  the  nptation  by  Bradley,  we  must  recur  tomt^ 

•oothern  signs ;  and  that  the  parallelism  of  the  when  he  observed  the  stars  in  discovcna|  V4 

terrestrial  axis,  and  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptiC|  aberration.     He  perceived  in  17^8  ibai  tMi*' 

is  thence  a  little  altered.  aual  change  of  declinatiou  in  the  su«s  acir  cki 

The  like  effect  which  the  sun  produces  upon  equinox  ialcolure  was  greater  ihaa  whs  Mft 

the  earth,  by  his  attraction,  is  also  produced  by  to   result   from  the  annual  prccsasmB  of  as 

the  moon,  which  acts  with  greater  force,   in  equinoxes  being  supposed  50*,  and  cakubud  |S 

proportion  as  she  is  more  dihtant  from  the  eqna-  the  osnal  way;  the  star  n  Urwr  Majam  «siis 

tor.    Now,  at  the  time  when  her  nodes  agree  the  n^onth  of  September  17^8.  W  mvt  c«^ 

with  the  equinoxial  points,  her  greatest  latitude  than  the  preceding  year«  which  ought  to  bn 

is  added  to  the  greatest  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  been  only  1 8*;  from  whence  it  wobM  fottav  tto 

At  this  time  therefore,  the  power  which  causes-  the  precemon  of  the  equinoxes  sfapald  be.V^'li 

the  irregularity  in  the  portion  of  the  terrestrial  instead  of  5(/,  without  ascribing  the  diftna.* 

axis,  acu  with  the  greatest  force;  and  the  re<«  between  the  18    and  9<r    to  the  iatfraotft. 

volution  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon  being  per-  because  the  ^tars  about  the  tobtttial  cDlwt  M 

formed  in  18  years  7  months,  hence  it  happens  not  give  a  like  difiSerence*   Fhilos.  Tnas  vsl^ 

that  in  this  time  the  nodes  will  twice  agree  with  pa.  659. 

the  equinoxial  points ;  and  consequently,  twice'  In  general,  the  stars  sitoated  oear  tht  <faiBe^ 

In  that  period,  or  once  every  9  years,  the  earth's  tial  colure  had  changed  their  dccfinMioa  sbstf 

»xis  will  be  more  lAiUmced  than  at  uj  other.  S''  more  than  they  ought  by  the  mew  piiu'"" 

ime*  ci  the  equnoxet,  the  qoattiij  of  wm  ■  ^ 
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-•nd  the  stars  near  the  tolftitial 
quantuj  less  than  they  ought : 
whether  these  small  variations 
tar  cause,  or  are  occasioned 
sector,  I  am  not  yet  able 
therefore  ardently  con- 
Tor  determining  the  pe- 
■se  Tariations ;   for  which 
a  most  continually  at  Waa- 
*  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to 
Dr.  Halley ;  he  still  continued 
.  the  same  exactness  all  the  cir- 
.  the  changes  of  declination  in  a 
.*er  of  stars.    Each  vear  he  saw  the 
jI  (he  abberration  connrmed  according 
1  ulei  he  had  lately  discovered ;  but  from 
lO  year  he  found  also  other  differences  ;  the 
..-s  situated  between  the  vernal  equinox  and 
lue  wioter  solstice  approached  nearer  to  the 
Dorth  4X)(e,  while  the  opposite  ones    receded 
farther  from  it :  he  began  therefore  to  suspect 
that  the  action  of  the  moon  upon  the  elevated 
eqaatorial  parts  of  the  earth  might  cause  a  vari- 
ation or  iibration  in  the  earth^s  axis :  his  sector 
hsTJog  been  left  fixed  at  Wansted,  he  often  went 
there  to  make  observations  for  many  years,  till 
the  year  1747,  when  he  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
came  sod  efifects,  an  account  of  which  he  then 
coouBonicated  to  the  irorld.    Philos.  Trans.  toL 
i5,  an.  1748. 

"  Od  account  of  the  inclination  of  the  moon's 
orhit  to  the  ecliptic,  tays  Dr.  Maskelyne,  (Astro 
Domical  Observations  1 776,  pa.  2),  and  the  revo- 
Iscioool  the  nodes  in  antecedentia,  which  is  per- 
fonnedio  18  years  and  7  months,  the  pa  it  of  the 
preccKioa  tf  the  equinoxes,  owing  to  ner  action » 
M  not  uoiform:  but  subject  to  an  equation* 
vhoK  maximom  is  18'':  aad  the  obliquity  of  the 
(cliptlc  is  also  subject  to  a  periodical  equation  of 
9^56;  being  greater  by  19-l''4vhen  the  moon's 
nceodiog  node  is  in  Aries,  than  when  it  is  in 
Libra  Both  these  effects  are  represented  toge- 
tlier,  by  apposing  the  pole  of  tne  earth  to  de- 
Kribethe  periphery  of  an.ellipsis,  in  a  retr<^ade 
Quaoer  daring  each  period  of  the  moon's  nodes, 
tbe  greater  axis,  tying  in  the  solstitial  colure, 
being  19*  1*,  and  the  lesser  axis,  lying  in  the 
«luiaozial  colurc,  14'^";  being  to  the  greater,  as 
L^  cosine  of  double  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
to  (i)e '  ot^ne  of  the  obliquity  itseif.  This  motion 
^  the  f^le  of  the  earth  ia  called  the  nutation  of 
^  tuthS  axis,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Brad- 
^h  hj  a  series  of  obeervations  of  several  stara 


J^t  law  of  the  motion  of  the  earth*s  axis  hat 
p^  -cttled  by  the  learned  mathematicians 
■^^iembert,  Euler,  and  Simpson,  from  the  prin- 
y^  of  gravity.  The  equation  hence  arising  m 
^  place  of  a  6zed  star,  whether  in  lon^tude, 
'iC'u-sscenaion,  or  declination  {for  the  latitudes 
*n  cot  affected  by  itj  has  been  sometimes  called 
*R*iion,  and  sometimes  deviation."  And  again 
v^1\  the  Doctor,  pa.  8),  the  above  **  quantity 
r  \'f  of  the  greate»t  nutation  of  the  earth's  ajtis 
M  the  lolstitial  colure,  is  what  I  found  from  a 
"^pulous  calculation  of  all  Or.  Bradley *s'ob«er* 
vutOQs  of  y  Draconis,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
^ir.untcate  to  me  for  that  purpose.  From  a 
^  examinatioa  of  his  observation  of  n  Ursss 
"^)oat,  I  found  the  lesser  axis  of  the  eUipeis  of 
^^^^  10  be  ur,  or  only^th  of  a  second  leia 


than  what  it  should  be  from  the  observations  of  y 
Draconis.  But  the  result  from  the  observations 
of  y  Draconis  is  most  to  be  depended  upon." 

Mr.  Machin,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
whom  Bradley  communicated  hit  conjectures, 
soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
explain  both  the  nutation  and  the  change  of  the 
prec&'sion,  to  suppose  that  the  pole  of  the  earth 
described  a  small  circle.  He  stated  the  diameter 
of  this  circle  at  18',  and  he  supposed  that  it  was 
described  by  the  pole  in  the  space  of  one  revo- 
lution of  the  moon's  nodes.  But  later  calculaw 
tions  and  theory  have  shewn  that  the,  pole  de- 
cribes  a  small  ellipsis,  whose  axes  are  1 91"  and* 
14*3'',  as  above  mentioned. 

To  shew  the  agreement  between  the  theory 
and  observations,  Bradley  gives  a  great  multitude 
of  observations  of  a 'number  of  stais,  talcea  in 
different  positions  ;  and  out  of  more  than  300 
obwrvations  which  he  made,  he  found  but  1 1 
which  were  different  from  the  mean  by  so  much 
as  9".  And  by  the  supposition  of  tne  elliptic, 
rotation,  the  agreement  of  the  theory  with  ob- 
servation comes  out  still  nearer. 

By  the  observations  of  1740  and  17^1,  the  star 
n  Ursse  majoris  appeared  to  be  S''  farther  from 
the  pole  than  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the 
observarions  of  other  years.  Bradley  thought 
this  difference  arose  from  some  particular  cause  | 
which  however  was  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  cir- 
cular hypothesis.  He  suspected  also  that  the . 
situation  of  the  apogee  of  the  moon  might  have 
some  influence  on  the  nutation.  He  invited 
therefore  the  mathematicians  to  calculate  all  these 
effects  of  attraction,  which  has  been  ably  done 
by  d*Alembert,  Euler,  Walmesley,  Simpson,  and 
others ;  and  the  astronomers  to  continue  to  ob- 
serve the  positions  of  the  smalleft  stars,  as  well 
as  the  lar^t,  to  discover  the  physical  derange-, 
ments  which  they  may  suffer,  and  which  bad 
been  observed  in  some  of  them. 

Several  effects  arise  from  the  nutation.  The 
first  of  these,  and  that  which  is  the  most  easily 
perceived,  is  the  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic;  the  quantity  of  which  ought  to  be  va- 
ried from  that  cause  by  18''  in  about  9  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  obb'uity  of  the  ecliptic  was  observ- 
ed in  1764  to  be  ^^  28'  15',  and  in  1755  only  i'j^ 
98'  5":  not  only  therefore  had  it  not  dimimshed 
by  8",  as  it  ou^ht  to  have  done  according  to  the 
regular  mean  diminution  of  that  obliquity ;  but 
ithad  even  ai^pfmented  by  lO'';  making  together 
18",  for  the  effect  of  the  nutation  in  the  9  years. 

The  nutation  changes  equally  the  longitudes* 
the  right-ascensions,  and  the  declinations  of  the 
stars,  as  before  observed;  it  is  the  latitudes  onl^ 
which  it  does  not  affect,  because  the  ecliptic  is 
immoveable  in  the  theory  of  the  nutatioiu 

See  farther,  Hutton*s  Dictionary,  art.  Nuta- 
tion, and  Laplace's  System  of  (he  World,  bookiv« 
chap.  13. 

NUTBROWN.  ff.  (ml  anM  hrowti.) 
Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long  {Milion). 

NUTCRACKERS,  s.  {mU  and  crack.) 
An  instrument  used  to  enclose  nuts,  and  break 
them  by  pressure  {jiddison), 

NuTCRACJLEE,  io  orniihelogy«  See  Co r- 
vua. 

N  VVGA  LL  s.  (from  tut  and  gall.)  The 
excrescence  of  an  oak. 

NUTHATCH  Jin  omiwilDgy.  SccSitta. 

NUTHOOK.  s.  Umi  «nd  kook.)    1.  A 

KK2 


NUT.  NUT 

•tick  with  a  book  at  the  end  to  pull  down  and  fixity,  at  the  nme  time  that,  the  vital  ictiooi 

boughs  that  the  nuts  may  be  gathered.     2.  become  more  languid.   Tliere  i»  no  doubt  but  that 

A  name  of  contempt  {Shakspeare).  »«»/  temperature,  climate,  profeMioD,  mode  of 

NUTMEG.     Sec  Nux  moschata.  ^'^'fS'  ^^  a  variety  of  other  cause*,  accderate 

NUTSHELL.  1.  (»«<  and  *AW/).    1.  The  «jd retard  this  period ;»  that  u  u  unpo«ble  to 

hard  substance  that  encloses  the  kernel  of  the  S^SL    ^^                          ^"^ 

nut  (.Shakspeare).    2.  It  is  used  pniverbially  ,^  proportion  as  our  part,  are  dettroycd,tbef 

for  anv  thmg  of  little  value  {L  Estrange).  „^  renewed  by  homogeneooa  particles,  or  itidi 

NUTTREE.    i.    {nut  and  tree.)    A  tree  as  are  exactly  similar  to  themselvci :  otberwiae 

that  bears  nuts  :  commonly  a  hazel  {Diyden).  their  nature,  which  is  always  alike,  wodd  snBer 

NUTRICATION  s.  (nutricatio,  Latin.)  continual  changes. 

Manner  of  feeding  or  being  fed  {.Drown).  When  the  nutritive  matter  has  been  antnulizd 

NUTRIMENT,  f.  {nutTimentum  Latin.)  or  assimilated  to  the  body.  Which  it  is  daigoedto 

Food  ;  aliment   (South).  nourish  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  absorptiao, 

NUTRIME'NTAL.  a.  (from  nutriment.)  circulation,  respiration,  and  secretion,  the  pam 

Having  the  qualities  of  food  ;  alimcntal  (^.  ^^.^^  "  ^^^  ^«"«  *»^  incorporate  it  with 

I     ,     y.        *  tneir  own  substance. 

i???i^Tr^ri-fcKT           f     t  'M-          17       I-  >  This  nutritive  identification  is  variottsir  rf- 

NUTRITION,    s.    inutnhon,    French.)  fected >  different  parts,  as  the  brain,  miW 

1.  The  act  or  quality  of  nounshine,  ««Pport.  &c.    £ach  of  these^uyiropriatts  to  Itself,  by  » 

ins  strength,  or  increasing  growth  {Glanv.)  true  secretion,  that  wmch  is  found  analogous  to 

S.  That  which  nourishes  ;  nutriment  (Pope),  its  nature,  and  rejects  the  heterogeneous  nutida 

Nutrition,     in    physiology,    accretion^  brought  by  different  vesscb,  chiefly  by  the  ane^ 

growth  of  parts.    To  this  important  function  al«  ries.    A  bone  is  a  secretory  organ,  that  becoma 

mont  all  other  functions,  as  those  of  digestion,  tncrusted  with  pbosphat  of  lime;  the  lymphatic 

absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  secre-  vessels,  which,  u  the  work  of  nutrition,  perfom 

tions,  are  only  preliminary  and  preparatory.    It  the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  remove  this  salt  afier 

is  this  that  gives  to  every  organ,  and  to  the  total  it  hat  remained  a  certain  time  in  the  areola  of 

system,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  its  ultimate  its  texture.    It  is  the  same  in  muscles  with  respect 

perfection ;  aad  which  continues  that  perfection  to  the  fibrin,  and  in  the  brain  with  albumen;  each 

as  long  as  the  laws  which  regulate  its  stages  and  part  imbibes  and  renders  solid  in  its  structure 

duration  of  existence  allow.  such  juices  as  arc  of  the  same  nature,  in  ooom- 

Nutrition  is  therefore  the  completion  of  the  as-  quence  of  a  power,  of  nhich  the  affinity  of  aggre* 

similating  functions.  The  food,  changed  by  a  series  gation  of  the  chemists  gives  us  an  idea,  and  per- 

of  decompositions,  animalJaed,  and  rendered  simi*  naps  fnnushcs  us  with  an  exact  model 

lar  to  the  being  which  it  is  designed  to  nourish,  A  part  to  acquire  nourishment  should  p«sM 

applies  itself  to  those  organs  the  loss  of  which  it  sensibility  and  motion:  a  ligature  placed  ia  is 

is  to  supply,  and  this  identification  of  nutritive  arteries  and  nerves,  by  destroying  both  these  h- 

matter  lo  our  organs  constitutes  nutrition.  cuities,  prevents  it  from  being  nourished  or  haT« 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its  con-  inglife.   The  blood  flbwing  in  the  veins,  sad  tbe 

ttituent  parts,  which  a  variety  of  causes  are  inccs«  fluid  of  the  abiorbentsi  contain  vivifying  and  re- 

eantly  carrying  off:  several  of  ito  organs  are  coa«  paratory  parts  in  much  smaller  quantitj  than  the 

•tantiy  eugag^  in  separating  humours  which  past  arterial  blood  :  it  is  even  genersuty  bdieved,  that 

away,  load^  with  a  part  of  its  substance,  con-  lymph  and  venous  blood  do  not  concain  anything 

aumed  by  the  united  action  of  air  aad  caloric :  mreetly  nutritious. 

internal  friction,  agitated  by  a  pulsatory  motion,  The  mechanism  of  nutrition  would  be  ezphiiMd 

detaches  its  particles.                    ^  afterhaving  precisely  determined  the  diflercoce of 

Thus  the  animal  machine  is  eontinnally  destroyw  composition  that  exist  between  the  dementi  on 
ed,  and  at  distant  periods  of  life  does  not  contain  which  we  exist  and  the  exact  substance  of  oor 
a  single  particle  of  the  same  constituent  parts,  organs,  if  we  could  distinguish  how  each  fuoctioQ 
An  expenment  made  with  madder  (rubta  tinctcH  divests  them  of  their  characters,  to  invest  thea 
rum),  which,  when  mixed  with  the  food,  reddens  with  our  properties  for  each  individual  part,  to 
"  the  bones  of  animals,  proves  in  a  very  decisive  co-operate  in  dian^ng  their  nutritious  prioofilt 
manner  this  perpetual  decomposition  of  Irving  into  our  own  peculiar  structure, 
animal  matter :  entirely  to  obliterate  the  diffiosed  To  resolve  this  problem,  let  us  suppose  a  maa 
red  colour  of  bones,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suspend,  living  entirely  oa  vegetables,  which,  in  fact,  coo- 
for  a  time,  the  use  of  this  root.  Therefore,  if  the  stitute  the  pnncipal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
most  compact  aind  solid  parts  be  in  a  continual  generality  of  men  ;  whatever  portion  of  the  phat 
motion  of  decomposition  and  recomposition,  there  he  may  eonsume^  whether  stalk,  leaves,  floweti» 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  motion  must  be  more  seeds  or  roots,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  eo* 
rapid  in  tho«e  parts,  the  constituent  principles  of  ter  their  composition,  wntch  may  be  alwap,  by' 
which  are  in  the  smallest  degree  of  cohesion,  as  in  strict  analysis,  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic 
fluids.  It  has  been  an  object  of  consideration  to  acid:  to  these  three  constituent  principlo  soID^ 
determine  the  period  of  the  entire  renovation  of  times  a  small  quantity  of  axoty  salts,  and  other 
the  body :  and  it  has  been  said  that  an  interval  of  things,  are  united.  If  we  then  examine  the  nstnre 
eeven  years  was  necessary  for  the  same  particles  to  of  the  organs  of  this  man,  whose  diet  consifts  ex- 
be  totallv  obliterated,  and  their  place  supplied  by  cladvely  in  vegetables,  they  will  beprovedof  a  cooh 
others;  Sut  this  change  should  seem  to  be  more  position  very  different  frmn  the  kind  oi  food  en* 
rapid  in  infancy  and  youth ;  it  should  also  seem  to  *  ployed ;  azot  predominates,  although  the  Tegetable 
be  retarded  in  manhood,  and  require  a  very  long  substance  contain  it  an  a  very  small  qiiaotity.  sod 
time  CO  be  accomplished  in  old  age,  when  all  our  manv  new  products  will  be  oiscovered  which  bad 
|«rts  acquire  a  remarkable  degree  of  consistence  not  oeca  dtstinguisbcd  in  the  dcamt$  tntf  which 
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ibooaA  in  tht  body  receivto^  nonnshmcnt,  and    led  to  the  tkin^  the  atmospherie  oiysen  anin  di9- 

Kcm  produced  by  the  act  of  nutntioD.  engages  its  carbon,  and  completes  its  azotiScation : 

The  essential  |nrt  of  this  function,  therefore,  is  perhaps  even  the  cutaneous  organ  answers  similar 

to  cause  the  nutritive  matter  to  pass  into  a  more  purposes  to  the  lymphatic  system,  as  the  pulmo- 

sdvaoced  state  of  composition,  to  deprive  it  of  a  nary  organ  may  effect  to  the  sanguiferous  system, 

poitioo  of  its  carbon  and  hydrogen,  to  give  a  1'he   aoimauzation  of  alimentary  substance^ 

predominance  of  azot»  and  aevelop  severp  sub-  therefore,  takes  place  principally  b^  the  loss  of  its 

lUocM  which  were  not  before  distin^ishaold.  carbon ;  which  is  replaced  by  acot  in  animal  flu- 

Every  living  body,  without  exception,  seems  to  ids ;  these  support  themselves  in  a  proper  state, 

posKsi  the  faculty  of   forming  and  decompos-  for,  as  they  are  continually  Ic^iiig  the  carbonic 

log  sabstances,  by  the  assistance  of  which  it  is  principle  in  the  intestinal,  pulmonary,  and  cuta- 

fupported,  and  of  giving  rise  to  new  products,  neous  combinations,  they  would  be  too  much 

The  marine  plant,  the  ashes  of  which  fonnsoda,  animalized  if  a  newly  formed  chyle  were  not  to 

iffowninabox  filled  with  earth  that  does  not  attract  the  excess  of  aaot.   This  theory  is  admitted 

contain  a  particle  of  that  alkaU,  and  moistened  by  its  author  not  to  accouut  for  the  formation  o£ 

^th  distilled  water,  furnishes  it  in  as  great  a  quan-  phosphoric  salts,  adep,  and  abundance  of  other 

tity  as  if  the  plant  had  been  growing  on  the  bor-  productions  :    but  without*  adopting  it  in  toto« 

den  of  the  sea,  in  a  swampy  soil,  always  inun-  we  are  induced  to  conclude,  from  the  experiments 

dated  by  brackish  or  salt  water.   .  and  observations  on  which  it  is  established,  thaC 

Uviag  bodies,  then,  are  the  proper  elaborato-  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air  is  one  of  ihe  most 

lift  in  which  such  combinations  and  gdecom*  powerful  agents  employed  by  nature  to  convert 

podtioDs  occur  as  art  cannot  imitate ;  bodies  that  the  aliments  on  which  we  subsist  into  our  owa 

to  OS  appezrsimple,  as  soda  and  silcx,  seem  to  peculiar  substance. 

fom  themselves  of  other  parts,  while  some  bo-  The  proportion  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 

dies,  the  composition  of  wnich  we  cannot  deter-  contained  in  the  intestinal  canal  diminishes  from 

nine,  as  certain  metals,  suffer  inevitable  decom-  the  stomach  tOMrards  the  large  intestines,  while, 

position  V  from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  aaot  increases.    Hydro- 

tbt  the  powers  of  nature  in  the  composition  and  gen  is  more  abundant  in  the  large  than  in  the 

decoDpoiition  of  bodies  far  surpass  the  science  of  small  intestinea ;  it  is  found  to  exist  in  less  quan- 

chemists.                                            ^  '^^L"?  ^'^  la^tter  than  in  the  stomach. 

For  a  substance  to  be  employed  in  sur  noa-  This  subject  has  been  very  lately  pursued  with 
riihfflent,  it  diould  be  capable  of  dian^  and  fer-  a  high  degree  of  interest  and  success  in  their  ex- 
laeotatioQ;  that  is,  susceptible  of  experiencing  an  perimenu  by  those  very  excellent  French  che« 
intenuland  spontaneous  motion,  by  which  its  mists  MM.  Gay-Lusac  and  Thenard,  whose  re- 
elements  change  tlieir  combination  and  qualities,  suits,  t(H|;ether  with  the  very  iugenious  means  by 
This  condition  of  spontaneous  mutability  ex*  which  they  were  obtained,  have  been  lately  read 
chides  from  the  class  of  aliment  every  thing  which  before  the  French  National  Ixutitute,  and  we  are 
is  Qot  organized,  or  constituted  part  of  a  living  be-  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  commu  nicatinjir 
iog;  ihas  minerals  arc  absolutely  refractory  to  the  them  at  this  earlv  period  in  a  form  so  abridged 
actioo  of  our  organs,  which  cannot  convert  them  that  it  does  not  admit  of  farther  retrenchment. 
iaio  their  own  peculiar  substance.  The  common  •  ^  The  first  idea  that  presented  itself  to  the  expe* 
principle  drawn  from  alimentary  substances,  how-  rimenters  upon  conceiving  the  project  of  anaiy  z- 
(ver  various  they  may  be,  called  by  Hippocrates  ing  animal  and  vegetable  materials,  was  to  trane* 
the  aliment,  is  probably  a  composition  capable  of  form  by  means  of  oxygen  the  vegetable  and  ani* 
i  great  degree  of  change  and  fermentation;  this  is  Bud  iUDstances  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
w)  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  cnd«ivour-  aaot.  It  was  evident,  say  they,  that  if  we  could 
ed  to  discover  its  nature.  Lorry  thinks  it  is  a  succeed  in  operating  the  transformation  so  as  to 
mucous  body  ;  Cullen  considered  it  saccharine ;  collect  all  the  gasses,  this  analysis  would  be  accom- 
HaUe  believes  it  to  be  an  hydro-carbonated  oxyd|  pltshed  with  very  great  precision  and  simplicity. 
wluch  ooly  differs  from  the  oxalic  acid  by  having  Two  obstacles  presented  themselves :  one  was  to 
a  smaller  portion  of  oxygen.  It  b  obvious  that  bum  completely  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon  of 
thoe  three  sentiments  nave  the  greatest  rescm^  these  substances,  and  the  other  to  operate  the 
hiaoce,  since  oxigen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  unit-  combustion  in  close  vessels. 
cd  in  different  proportions,  form  a  mucous,  a  We  could  expect  to  surmount  the  first  difficulty 
ttccharioe  body,  and  the  oxalic  base.  The  ana-  only  by  means  of  the  metallic  oxides,  which  easily 
lyiis  of  animal  substance  by  nitric  acid  reduces  give  up  their  oxygen,  or  by  the  hyper  oxygenated 
to  the  latter  base  by  taking  from  it  a  great  quan«  muriate  of  potash.  Some  experiments^oon  made 
tity  of  a20t,  the  presence  of  which  constitutes  its  us  give  the  preference  to  the  above  salt,  which 
aiost  remarkable  character.  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation.  It  was  not  quite 
^  Halle  bdieves  that  the  hydro-carbonated  oxyd  so  easy,  however,  to  overcome  the  latter  diffi- 
u  combined  with  oxygen  in  the  stomach  and  in-  culty ;  for  we  could  not  attempt  combustion  in  a 
t««ioal  canal,  whether  the  latter  principle  be  in-  retort  full  of  mercurv.  1^  prevent  the  matter 
Produced  with  the  food  into  the  primae  viae,  or  from  bein?  burnt,  the  retort  must  have  been 
faraiihed  by  the  decomposed  humours ;  the  in-  broken:  it  became  necessary  to  find  an  apparatus^ 
testiaal  fluids  suffer  their  azot  to  be  disengagedi  therefore^  in  which  we  might— 
which  is  carried  19  the  ^mentary  base,  and  re-  1.  Burn  portions  of  substance  so  small  as  not  to 
placet  the  carbon  that  had  been  attracted  by  the  fracture  the  vessels. 

oxymto  form  the  carbonic  acid.  This gass  when  tf.  To  make  a  great  number  of  successive  com- 

inthc  lunn,and  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  bustions,  in  order  that  the  results  might  be  per- 

■iiBoipherK  oxigen,  carries  off  a  certain  portion  ceptible. 

of  its  carbon;  and  as  it  dfoengages  the  azot  from  3.  To  collect  the  gasses  as  they  were  formed* 

^  ▼cnoos  blood,  it  effects  a  new  combination  of  We  now  exhibit  to  the  class  an  apparatus  of  the 

tliii  principle  with  the  chyle;  and  when  propel-  above  descriptioa.    It  ia  formed  ofthree  distinct 
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pieces :  one  is  a  Tcry  thick  glass  tube,  closed  at  its  lysed  contains  some  bodies  wbich  tie  foreSpi  is 

lower  extremity  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  open  at  its  nato  e,  they  are  a!so  to  be  taken  account  of. 

its  upper  end,  aboat  two  decimetres  in  length,  and  Thus  we  know  accurately  that  a  given  wdik 

eight  millimetres  in  breadth  ;  it  has  laterally  five  of  this  mixture  represents  a  known  wdght  of  ly- 

centimetres  from  its  aperture  a  very  small  tube  per-oxygenated  muriate,  and  of  the  suboance 

also  of  glans,  which  is  soldered  to  it,  and  which  which  we  wish  to  analyse, 

resembles  that  which  we  should  adapt  to  a  retort  Now  in  order  to  finish  the  operaticii,  oorioif 

lor  receiving  the  gasses.  The  other  piece  is  a  cop-  more  is  requisite  than  to  make  the  bottgo  of  di 

per  fenite.into  which  we  insert  the  open  extremity  tube  red  hot ;  to  drive  off  all  the  air  hj  meuB  of 

of  the  Large  glass  tube,  and  with  which  it  is  unit-  a  certain  number  of  balls,  which  we  do  notwcjb, 

ed  by  means  of  a  mastic  which  melts  only  at  4U^.  and  which  we  throw  in  one  alter  another ;  tSc 

The  last  piece  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  stopcock,  in  to  decompose  in  ihesame  manner  a  srdgfat  of  :hea 

which  the  whole  merit  of  the  apparatus  consists,  precisely  determined,  and  carefully  to  cdka  it 

The  key  of  this  stopcock  has  no  hole  through  it,  the  gasses  in  flasks  full  of  mercury  andpofcd 

and  turns  in  every  direction  without  giving  vent  beforehand- 

to  the  air :  there  is  simply  about  the  middle  of  it  If  all  the  flasks  are  of  the  same  capacity,  thef 

a  cavity  capable  of  receiving  a  small  pea :  but  this  will  be  filled  with  gass  by  equal  weignts  of  oix* 

cavity  is  such,  that  being  in  its  upper  position,  it  ture ;  and  if  we  examine  these  ^ssev,  wethaSN 

corresponds  to  a  small  vertical  funnel  which  peue-  them  perfectly  identical,  an  evident  proof  of  dc 

tratcs  the  socket,  and  of  which  it  forms  in  sorbe  extreme  accuracy  of  this  method  of  analysis, 

measure  the  extremity  of  the  beak,  and  which  The  tube  ought  to  be  kept  during  the  wye 

when  brought  back  to  its  lower  position  commu-  operatioft  at  the  highest  degree  of  heat  wbid:  it 

Bicates  with,  and  is  a  continuation  of,  the  body  of  can  support  without  m«'lting,  in  order  tbzt  tic 

the  stopcock,  which  is  hollow,  and  is  screwed  to  gasses  may  not  contain  anyoYy-carborettcdhrdrtK 

the  ferule.    Thus  when  we  put  small  fragments  gen  gass.  In  all  cases  the  analysis  ought  tobepff- 

of  any  matter  into  the  fuimel  aud  torn  the  key,  formed  over  mercury.    'Iliis  is  a  proof  to  which 

the  cavity  is  soon  filled,  and  carries  the  matter  it  is  indispensable  to  subject  them :  forthiipa^ 

into  the  body  of  the  stopcock,  from  which  it  falls  pose  it  is  sufficient  to  mix  them  with  ooe-foiut^ 

into  the  ferule,  and  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of  of  their  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  to  pass  aaela^ 

the  glass  tube.  trie  spark  into  them.    As  they  cootaui  a  g.-eatn- 

If  this  substance,  therefore,  be  a  mixture  of  by-  cess  of  oxygen,  the  hydrogen  which  we  add,  ad 

per-oxygenated  muriate  of  potash  and  of  veseta-  of  which  an  account  must  be  kept,  bums  ai  v£ 

ole  substance  in  proper  proportions,  and  if  the  as  the  whole  oxy-carbureited  nydmgcD  wtid 

lower  part  of  the  glass  tuoe  oc  sufficiently  warm,  they  may  contain ;  and  we  thus  acquire  the  cff- 

it  will  briskly  take  fire :  the  vegetable  substance  tainty  that  they  are  no  longer  formed  of  any  t^ 

will  then  be  instantaneously  destroyed  and  trans-  but  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  which  mmt  be  k- 

formed  into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  which  will  parated  by  potash. 

be  collected  over  mercury  witn  the  oxygen  gass  But  this  necessity  of  tvising  the  tempenrr 

issuing  by  the  small  lateral  tube.  obliges  us  on  'the  other  band  to  take  some  prto:- 

In  order  to  execute  this  operation  easily,  we  tions  in  order  that  the  stopcock  may  not  be  ba> 

may  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  matter  cd.  With  this  view  the  glass  tube  is  passed  thru^ 

be  detached  entirely  from  the  cavity  and  fall  to  a  brick  to  which  it  is  fastened  srith  clay,  sod  vk^i 

the  bottom  of  the  tube.    For  this  purpose  it  is  at  the  same  time  gives  solidity  to  the  appmsa: 

made  up  into  small  balls,  as  will  be  mentioned  pre-  besides  this,  we  must  solder  to  the  body  of  ^ 

aently  :  we  may  aUo  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  stopcock  a  small  hollow  cylinder  in  whidi  av 

to  inquire  what  is  the  proper  quantity  of  hyper-  is  put,  or  rather  ice. 

oxygenated  muriate  for  burning  completely  vege-  We  have  thus  all  the  necessary  ditt  ^  ^'"'^ 

table  substance.    We  must  even  take  the  precau-  the  proportion  of  the  principles  of  the  it$a^ 

tion  to  employ  at  least  one  half  more  than  this  substance  :  we  know  how  much  of  this  snhtfxs 

substance  requires,  in  order  that  the  combustion  has  been  burnt,  since  we  have  the  ncighi  of  tf  *> 

may  be  complete.  a  demi-milligramme :  we  know  how  muchonnta 

But  of  all  the  inquiries  which  ou|^ht  to  precede  is  wanted  to  transform  it  into  water  and  ioto  or- 

the  operation,  the  most  important  is  the  analysis  bonic  acid,  since  the  quantity  of  it  is  ghren  bt  fk 

of  the  hjper-oxygenated  muriate  employed ;  for  diffi!rence  which  exists  between  that  containe^ 

upon  this  all  the  calculations  of  the  experiments  the  hyper-oxygenated  muriate  and  that  ctmwi 

are  in  a  great  measuie  founded.  in  the  gasses :  lastly,  we  know  how  much  carbocic 

All  this  being  well  understood,  it  will  be  easy  acid  is  formed,  and  we  calculate  bow  nocb  vsk^ 

to  analyse  a  vegeuble  substance  vrith  the  hyper-  ought  to  be  formed. 

^'tygenated  muriate.    This  substance  is  to  be  By  following  the  same  order  of  analyw.  ^  ^ 

ground  on  a  porphyry  slab  with  the  greatest  succeed  in  determining  the  proportion  of  tbccO' 

care,  as  also  the  hyper-oxygenated  muriate;  quan-  stituent  principles  of  all  the  antnial  sobstsrco. 

tities  of  both  are  to  be  weighed  in  very  accurate  But  as  these  substances  contain  aaot,  sad  as  ibcK 

scales ;  they  are  to  be  well  mixed,  moiiiteoed,  and  would  be  a  formation  of  nitrous  acid  gass,  if  «ecB- 

jolled  into  cylinders ;  these  are  to  be  divided  ioto  ployed  an  excess  of  hyper-osyRaated  monaa  < 

small  balls,  which  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  boiling  or^r  to  bnm  them,  we  need  only  employ*  9^**' 

heat,  in  order  to  render  them  as  dry  as  the  original  ttty  sufficient  for  reducing  them  vmtfkmj  ^ 

materials  were.  If  the  substance  to  be  analysed  U  carbootc  acid  gass,  oxy-carbuietted  ^7^^*^^ 

a  vegetable  acid,  it  is  to  be  combined  with  lime  or  aaot,  of  which  we  perform  the  anslym  in  theo- 

baryte«  before  mixing  it  vwth  the  hyper-oxygen-  diometer  with  mercury  by  the  cominflB  ■^*'^ 

ated  muriate:  the  salt  which  results  is  to  be  ana-  and  from  which  we  may  copclode  exactly  t5it " 

lysed,  and  an  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  carbo*  the  animal  substance  itself.                         ,  • 

nic  acid  which  remains  united  to  the  basis  after  The  method  in  which  we  proceed  ^^*^^ 

the  experiment ;  lastly,  if  the  substance  to  b^  aaa-  of  vegetable  and  aaimal  sttbftvicci  bei8(  tssc^ ' 
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Inown,  Hie  oak  leil  wiiat  qmathy  of  ft  ire  deconi* 
fose  witlioat  mny  few  of  veakening  the  confideoce 
which  we  ou^ht  to  have  in  oor  resaits.  Thi«  qaui- 
tity  naet  at  most  to  tix  decngmmmcs ;  besid  s,  if 
there  was  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  their  exactne-s, 
we  cvnld  get  rid  of  it  upun  icccllectiog  that  we  fill 
saccessively  with  gant  two,  and  sometimes  three^ 
ilask.1  of  the  s^ime  capacity ;  thar  these  fraases  are 
identical^  and  always  proceed  from  one  and  the 
lame  weight  of  mauriaU. 

Wc  m*c^t  add,  that  the  exactness  of  any  analy- 
sis consists  rather  in  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ments, and  of  the  methods  which  we  employ,  than 
in  the  quantity  of  matter  upon  which  we  operate. 
The  analysis  of  the  air  is  moie  exact  than  any  aitat- 
lysis  of  the  salu^  and  yet  it  is  performed  apcm  !2  or 
^  times  less  matter  thau  the  latter.  This  is  be- 
cuise  in  the  former,  where  we  judge  of  Weights  liy 
voiames  which  are  very  constdemble,  the  errors 
which  we  may  commit  are  perhaps  lOuO  or  1200 
times  levi  perceptible  than  in  the  1  titer,  where  w<3 
are  deprived  of  this  resource.  Sow  as  we  transtorm 
into  gass  the  sob^unces  which  weanalyse^  we  bring 
our  analyses  not  only  to  the  certainty  of  the  com- 
mon miocml  analyses,  but  to  that  of  the  mosr  pre- 
cise mineral  anaty^tcs;  more  particubu-ly  as  we  col- 
lect at  least  a  litre  ot  gtss,  and  as  we  find  even  in  our 
way  of  proceeding  the  proof  of  an  eaticme  exacti- 
tade  and  of  the  most  trifling  errors. 

We  have  already  m^^thodically  analysed,  with  all 
the  precautions  just  mentioned!,  sixteen  vegetable 
substances  ;  vie  the  oxalic,  taitarousi  mucous,  ci- 
tric and  acetic  acids;  turpentine  in  resin;  copal, 
vax,  olive  oil ;  sugar,  gum,  sarch,  <ugar  of  milk, 
oak  and  ash  wood,  and  the  crystalliiable  principle 
of  mauna.  The  results  which  we  obtained  seem 
to  us  to  be  of  the  first  rate  importance,  for  they 
led  to  three  very  remarkable  laws  to  which  the 
composition  of  vegetables  is  subjected^  and  which 
nay  be  thus  expressed : 

First  law.^^A  vegetable  substance  is  always  acid 
when  the  oxygen  is  to  the  hydrogen  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  in  water* 

Second  /av.-^A  vegetable  substance  is  always 
fcsinous,  oily,  or  alcoholic,  dec.  wht^n  the  oxygen 
is  in  a  less  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  than  in 
water. 

Third  £nfr.— Lastly,  a  vegetable  substance  is 
neither  acid  nor  resinous,  and  is  analogous  to  8u- 
gar,  gum,  starch,  sugar  of  milk,  to  the  ligneous 
fibre,  to  the  crystallisable  principle  of  manna  when 
the  oxygen  is  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  water. 

Thus,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  were  in  the  sute  of  water  in  vegeuble  « 
subsunccs,  which  we  are  far  from  thinking  is  the 
case,  the  vegetable  acids  would  be  formed  of  car- 
bon, water,  and  oxygen  in  various  proportions. 

The  resins,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  would  be  formed  of  carbon,  water  and 
hydrogen,  also  in  various  proportions. 

Lastly,  sugar,  gum,  starch,  sugar  of  milk,  the 
ligneous  fibre,  the  crystallisable  principle  of  man- 
oa*  would  only  be  formed  of  carbon  and  water,  and 
would  only  difier  in  the  greater  or  less  quantities 
which  they  contained. 

This  may  be  shown  by  citing  various  analyses  of 
acid  and  resinous  substances,  and  of  substances 
which  are  neither  acid  nor  resinous. 

One  hundred  parts  of  oxalic  acid  contain : 

Carbon   26-5f>6 

Osygen 70-689 

Hydrogen  ..• ^'^^5 

iOQ 
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Or,  rtiher^ 

Carbon   .Tr.,%*.   95*5€6 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  in 

which  they  exist  in  water 99  879 

Oxygen  in  excess  •...•• 50-568 

100 

One  hundred  parts  Of  acetic  acid  contain  ? 

Cfeftion    509?4 

Oxygen   41447 

Hydrogen   ••• ,.     5*689 

100 
Or,  rather^ 

Carbon  •••••.< 50*324 

Oxyeen  and  hydrogen  in  the  pmpordons  in 

which  they  exist  in  water 46*91 1 

Oxygen  in  cxeess ••••........     2*865 

'■  ■ 

100 

The  oxalic  acid  contain^  therefore,  more*  than 
half  its  weight  of  oxygen  in  excess,  in  proportion 
to  the  hydrogen,  whereas  in  the  acetic  acid  this 
excess  is  not  quite  three  centiemes. 

These  two  acids  occupy  the  extremes  of  the  seriet 
of  the  Vegetable  acids:  of  all  the  acids  the  one  is 
the  most,  and  the  other  is  on  the  Contrary  the  least 
oxygenated:  this  is  the  reason  why  it  requires  so 
ihuch  nitric  acid  to  convert  sugar  and  rum,  &c» 
into  oxalic  acid ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  so  many  vegetable  and  animal  subsitances 
produce  so  easily,  acetic  acid  in  a  great  many  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  wine  ia  particular  is  changed 
into  vinegar  without  any  intermediate  acid  being 
f'^rmed ;  a  phenomenon  which  had  not  been  hi- 
therto explained,  because  vinegar  har^  been  regarded 
as  the  most  highly  oxy^'enated  of  all  the  acids. 

One  hundred  parts  of  common  resin  contain : 

Carbon   • r 75*944 

Hydrogen  and  oxyuen  in  the  proportions 

in  which  they  exist  in  water 15*156 

Hydrogen  in  excess 8  900 

100 

One  hundred  parts  of  olive  oil  conuin : 

Carhon    77-2I* 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  in 

which  theyexisl  in  water 10  719 

Hydrogen  in  excess  • 12  075 

ICO 

One  hundred  parts  of  crystallised  sugar  contain : 

Carbon 40-704 

Oxygen  5?10l 

Hydrogen 710jr 

■III        ■• 

100 
Or,  rather. 

Carbon 40-190« 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions 

in  which  they  are  in  water 59*809 

Oxygen  in  excess •  • 0* 

Hydrogen  in  excess • 0* 

100 

One  hundred  parts  of  ash  wood  contain : 

Carbon    51*192 

Oxygen  5-85T 

Hydrogen   '''^^i 
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Of,  fathcft 

Carbon  •••':•••  ^^*^^ 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions 

in  which  tbcy  are  in  water  ••..•••.  48*808 

Oiygen  in  excess ••...••• 0* 

Hydrogen  in  excess ..«•••     0* 

100 

ThcM  results  prove  a  rtiy  important  foct,  vis. 
tfiat  water  per  se  or  its  principles  are  seized  apon 
by  the  vegetable  in  the  act  of  vegetatioa :  for«  all 
the  vegetables  being  almost  entirely  formed  of  lig- 
neous fibres  and  mucilage,  which  contain  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  same  proportions  as  vrmter,  it 
is  evident  that  when  carried  into  the  subttaiure  of 
the  vegetable,  it  is  then  combined  with  carbon  in 
order  to  form  them. 

.  If,  therefore,  it  were  in  our  power  to  unite  these 
two  bodies  in  every  given  proportion,  and  to  bring 
their  molecules  together  in  a  proper  manner,  we 
should  certainly  make  all  the  vq^etables  which 
hold  the  middle  rank  between  the  adds  and  the 
lesinst  such  as  sugar,  starch,  the  llgneons  fibresy 
Itc. 

Among  the  animal  substances  we  have  only  as 
yet  analysed  fibrin,  albunicn,  gelatin,  and  the  c»- 
seous  substance. 

It  results  from  our  analyses,  that  in  these  Ibnr 
substances,  and  probably  in  all  analogous  animal 
substance^,  the  hydrogen  is  in  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  oxygen  than  in  water  i  that  the  greater  the 
excess  of  hydrogen,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of 
aaot  which  they  contain  also;  that  these  two 
quantities  are  almost  both  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  ammonia,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  this 
proportion,  which  we  nearly  approach,  does  ac- 
fually  exist :  the  more,  probably,  because  we  always 
find  a  little  too  much  hydrogen,  and  as  all  the  er- 
lors  which  we  can  make  tend  to  increase  the  quan> 
tity  of  it.  We  shall  judge  of  this  by  the  two  fol- 
lowiog  analyses. 

One  hundred  parts  of  fibrin  contain : 

Carbon 51-675 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion 

in  which  they  exist  in  water  •«..••   86*607 

Hydrogen  in  excess •     5-387 

AzQi 16-331 


100 

One  hundred  parts  of  caseoiis  matter  contain : 

Carbon    57-190 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  in 

which  they  exist  in  water 18  -778 

Hydrogen  in  excels • 5*680 

Azot  ...•• IB'352 

100 

Admitting  this  report  to  be  correct,  these  sub- 
atances  would  corivspond,  with  respect  to  the  rank 
which  they  ought  to  hold  among  the  animal  sub- 
stances, to  the  rank  occupied  by  sugar,  gum,  ligne- 
ous fibre,  &c.  among  the  vegetable  subsunces :  for 
in  the  same  way  as  hydrpgeo  and  oxygen,  the  gase- 
ous principles  of  the  former  may  be  reciprocally 
saturated  and  form  water;  iu  the  same  way  bydro- 
$:en,  oxygen,  and  azot,  the  gaseous  principles  of  the 
latter  iray  be  also  reciprocally  saturated  and  forna 
Water  and  ammonia :  so  that  the  carboD,  which  is' 
the  only  fixed  principle  which  all  of  them  contain, 
does  a^t  possess  any  property  relative  to  that  sata- 
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cation.  If  we  are  guided  by  anelogy,-we  mighr 
compare  under  this  point  of  view  the  animal  acids 
with  the  vegetable  acids,  and  the  animal  fats  ( if 
there  are  any  which  contain  azote  )  with  the  reuos 
and  vegetable  oils :  consequently,  the  hydrogen 
could  not  be  in  a  sufficient  quantity  in  tbe  uric  acid, 
for  saturating  the  oxygen  and  azot  which  this 
acid  contains,  or  to  form  water  and  ammonia  by 
combining  with  these  two  bodies,  and  the  contrary 
would  take  place  in  the  animal  fau. 

NUTRITIOUS.  fl.Cfrom  nutria,  Latin.) 
Having  the  qualiw  of  nonrishing  {Arhuibnot). 

NIPTRITIVE.  a.  (from  nutrio,  Lat) 
Nourishiog;  nutrimental^  alioaeiital  {Black' 
more), 

NUTRITUHR  *.  (from  nutrio,  Lat.)  The 
power  of  uoorishin^ :  not  used  {Harvey), 

NUX    AQUATiCA.       Sec    Tribuius 

Aat^ATICUS. 

NuX  BARBADENSIS.  See  RiCIMCS 
MAJOR. 

.Nux  BEEK.    See  Bbn  irux. 

NuX  CATHARTICA  AMBRICAKA.  See 
RlClHUS   MAJOR. 

NuX  MBTELLiB*     See  NuX   VOMfCA. 
NuX  JUGLAVS.      SeeJuGLANS. 

Nux  MOSCHATA.  (ittt-r,  nucts.)  Nucista. 
Nux  myrinica.  The  nutm^  The  seed  or 
kernel  of  the  mynstica  moachata.  M^ri&iica 
foliis  lanceolatis,  fructu  glabro.  luumb. 
Class  dioecia.  Oitler  synsenesia.  A  spice  well 
known,  and  which  has  been  long  used  both 
for  culinary  and  medical  purposes.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  unctuous  substances,  called  oil 
of  mace«  that  are  really  expressed  from  the 
nutmeg.  The  best  is  brou(;ht  from  the  East 
Indies  in  stone  jars;  this  is  of  a  thick  con- 
sistence,  of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  has  an 
agreeable  fragrant  smell;  the  second  sort,  which 
is  paler  coloured,  and  much  inferior  in  quality, 
comes  fPom  Holland  in  solid  masses,  generally 
flat,  and  of  a  square  figure ;  the  third,  which 
is  the  worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  comrooa 
oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  composition  of  suet, 
palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a  little 
^nuine  oil  of  nutmeg.  The  medicinal  qnsli* 
ties  of  the  nutmeg  are  supposed  to  be  aronia* 
tic,  anodyne,  stomachic,  and  astringent ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  much  used  in  diarrhoea  and 
dysenteries.  The  officinal  preparations  of  nut- 
riieg  are  a  spirit  and  an  essential  oil,  and  the 
nutmeg  in  substance,  roasted,  to  render  it  more 
astringent :  both  the  spice  itself  and  the  es- 
sential oil  enter  several  compositions,  as  ibt 
conFectio  aromatica,  spiritus  ammoni«  com- 
positus,  &c.    SeeMY'RiSTiCA  andOiL. 

Nux  VOMICA.  Nux  metella.  The  nux 
vomica,  lignum  colubrinum,  and  faba  sane" 
Ignatii,  ha^e  been  long  known  in  the  materia 
medica  as  narcotic  poisons,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  while  the  vegetables  which  pro- 
duced them  were  unknown,  or  at  least  not 
botanically  ascertained.  ,    , 

By  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Linii«» 
the  nux  vomica  was  found  to  be  the  fruit  of  tw 
tree  described  and  figured  in  the  Hortu*  Ma- 
labaricus  under  the  name  of  caniram#  0.0^ 
called  stiychnos. 
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To  dib  flenas  alto,  baunpon  eridenee  le»  cat  by  four  grains  :  and  of  the  four  persons  to 

coodosiTe,  he  likewise  justly  referred  the  colu-  whom  we  have  alluded,  and  who  un  fortunately 

bfinoiD.  Bat  the  fjba  sancti  I^natii  he  merely  perished  by  this  deleterious  drug,  one  was  a 

conjectured  might  belong  to  this  family,  as  ap*  girl  ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains 

pears  by  the  queiy,  an  strychni  species  ?  which  were  exhibited  at  twice  for  the  cure  of  an  ague, 

subsequent  discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  de-  Loss,  however,  tells  us,  that  he  took  one  or 

cide  in  the  negative ;  for  in  the  Supp.  Plant,  two  grains  of  it  in  subsunce  without  discover- 

it  constitutes  the  new  genus  Ignatia,  which  ing  any  bad  effect ;  and  that  a  friend  of  hit 

Loureiro  has  lately  confirmed,  changing;  the  swallowed  a  whole  seed  without  injury, 

specific  name  amara  to  that  of  philippmica.  .  In  Britain,  where  physicians  seem  to  ob» 

The  strychnos  and  Ignatia  are  however  nearly  serve  the  rule  taliem  rum  nocere  more  strictly 

allied,  and  both  rank  under  the  order  sola-  than  in  many  other  countries,  the  nux  vomica 

nacese.  has  been  rarely  if  ever  employed  as  a  me« 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into  the  dicine. 

botanical  origin  of  these  productions,  from  On  the  continent,  however,  and  especially 

finding  that  bv  medical  writers  they  are  oene-  in  Germany,  they  have  certainly  been  guided 

tally  treated  of  under  the  same  head,  ana  in  a  more  by  the  axiom,  "  What  is  incapable  of 

veiy  confused    and    indiscriminate    manner,  doing  much  harm  is  equally  unable  to  Jo  much 

The  seed  of  the  fruit  or  berry  of  this  tree,  strych-  good.**    The  truth  of  this  remark  was  lately 

nos  nux  vomica,  is  the  officinal  nux  vomica ;  it  very  fully  exemplified  bv  the  practice  of  baron 

is  flat,  round,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a  Sioerck,  and  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  medi« 

Quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  cinal  character  given  of  nux  vomica,  which* 

the  middle  on  both  sides,  of  a  grey  colour,  co-  from  the  time  of  Gesner  till  that  of  a  modern 

vered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  matter ;  and  in-  date,  has  been  recommended  by  a  succession  of 

lemally  hard  and  tough  like  horn.    To  the  authors  as  an  antidote  lo  the  plague,  as  a  fe- 

taste  it  is  extremely  bitter,  but  has  no  remark-  brifuge,  as  a  vermifu^,  and  as  a  remedy  in 

able  smell.     It  consisu  chieflj  of  a  gummy  mania,   hypochondriasis,    hysteria,    rheuma- 

matter,  which  is  moderately  bitter:  the  resin-  tism,  gout,  and  canine  madness.    In  Sweden 

ous  part  is  very  inconsiderable 'in  quantity,  it  has  of  late  years  been  successfully  used  in 

but  intensely  bitter;  hence  rectified  spirit  has  dysentery;  but'Bergius,who  tried  its  effects  in 

been  considered  its  best  menstruum.  this  disease,  says,  that  it  suppressed  the  flux 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  amongst  the  most  for  twelve  hours,  which  afterwards  returned 
powerful  poisons  ofthe  narcotic  kind,  especially  again.  A  woman  who  took  a  scruple  of  this 
to  brute  animals;  nor  are  instances  wanting  drug  night  and  moriiing  two  successive  days  is 
of  its  deleterious  effects  upon  the  human  species.  saitTto  have  been  seized  with  convulsions  and 
It  proves  fatal  to  dogs  in  a  very  short  time,  as  vertigo,  notwithstanding  which  the  dysenteric 
appears  by  various  authorities.  Hillefeld  and  symptoms  returned,  and  the  disorder  was  cured 
others  found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares*  foxes,  by  other  medicines ;  but  a  pain  in  the  stomach, 
wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  ana  even  some  biids,  as  the  effect  of  the  nux  vomica,  'continued  after- 
crows  and  ducks ;  and  Loureiro  relates,  that  a  wards  for  a  long  time. 

horse  died  in  four  hours  after  taking  a  dram  of  Ber^us,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only  be 

the  seed  in  an  half  roasted  state.  administered  in  the  character  of  a  tonic  and 

The  effects,  of  this  baneful  drug  upon  dif-  anodyne  in  small  doses  (from  five  to  ten  grains), 

ferent  animals,  and  even  upon  tnose  of  the  and  not  till  after  proper  laxatives  have  been 

nine  species,  appear  to  be  rather  uncertain,  and  employed.    Loureiro  recommends  it  as  a  va« 

not  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantitjr  ofthe  luable  internal  medicine  in  floor  albus;  for 

poison  given.     With  some  animals  it  pro-  which  purpose  he  roasts  it  till  it  becomes  per« 

duces  its  effects  almost  instantaneously ;  with  f<BCtly  black  and  friable,  which  renders  its  me* 

ethers  not  till  afVer  several  hours,  when  labori-  dicinal  use  safe  without  impairing  its  effi* 

COS  respiration,  followed  by  torpor,  tremblings,  cac?. 

coma,  and  convulsions,  usually  precede  the  NUYS,atownof  Germany,  in  the  electorate 

&tal  spasms  or  tetanus,  with  which  thu  drug  of  Cologne.  ^  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 

commonly  extinguishes  life.  179^;  aud  is  seated  on  the  £rfft,  five  09 ilea 

From  rour  cases  related  of  its  mortal  effects  S.  W.  of  Dusseldorf,  and  SO  N.W.  of  Cologne, 
upon  human  subjects,  we  find  the  symptoms  Lon.  6.  68  E.  Lat.  51.  1 1  N. 
corresponded  nearly  with  those  which  we  have  To  N  U^ZLE.  v,a.  (corrupted  from  nursle,) 
keie  mentioned  of'^ brutes ;  and  these,  as  well  1.^  To  nurse;  to  foster  {SiSuy),  2.  To  go 
the  dissections  of  dojgs  killed  by  thb  poison,  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hoe  (Arbuth.)^ 
not  showing  any  ii^ury  done  *to  the  stomach  NY(  'TALOPIA.f  inyctahpia,  vvxfvduiVMi, 
or  innestines,  prove  that  the  nux  vomica  acts  from  n/(,  the  ni^t,  and  m4,  an  ^e)<  A  defect 
knniediately  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  in  vision,  by  which  the  patient  sees  little  or  no- 
destroys  life  by  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic  thing  in  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  and  night 
influence.  sees  tolerablv  well.    The  proximate  cause  is 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  pnw  various:  1.  Nyctalopia  from  a  periodical  amau« 

dace  this  effect  upon  a  strong  dog,  as  appears  rosis,  or  gutta  serena,   when  the  blind  pa* 

by  experiments,  need  not  be  more  tiian  a  roxvsm  bqg^ns  in  the  morning  and  terminates 

scruple;  a  rabbit  has  been  killed  by  five,  and  a  in  the  ereniog.    f .  Nyctalopia  fiom  too  great 
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»  BensibHity  of  t^  retina,  which  cannot  be<t  okabged  My  Mioenra  into  an  «wl.  Kt«ind 
the  meridian  light.  3.  Ny«ctalopia  from  an  made  war  against  £popeiif«  who  had  cimd 
ofiaque  tpot  in  ^e  middle  of  the  crystalline  awayAntiopcanddirdofawonndwhichbehd 
lena.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  received  in  an  engaeemeni  See  Amtiopi. 
meridian  cooiracts  the  papil  there  is  blhid«  NYCTICORAX,  night-raTCB.  Sec  A» 
ness ;  abont  evening,  or  in  more  obectire  places,    dea. 

thefpapil  dilates,  hence  the  rays  of  tight  pass  NYCTOBASIS.  (from  h|,  tfaen«ht,  ao^ 
tfaroagh  the  limbus  of  the  ciystalline  lens.  ti»iy»»  to  walk.)  Somnamboiism.  Skrp-«aik< 
4.  Nyctalopia,  from  a  disuse  of  light  $  thus    102. 

persons  who  are  educated  in  obscure  prisons  NYL-GHAW.  See  Ahtblopk. 
see  nothinc  immediately  in  open  meridian  •NYMPH,  in  mythology,  an  apw1Uir« 
light;  but  bv  degrees  their  eyes  are  accustomed  given  to  certain  inferior  goddenn,  inliabim^ 
to  distinguish  objects  in  day-light.  5.  Nye*  the  mounuins,  woods,  waten,  &c.  said  10  bt 
talopia  from  an  immoveable  mydriasis;  for  in  the  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthyi.  AWvx 
this  instance  the  pupil  admits  too  great  a  quan-  universe  was  represented  as  fuU  of  these  uymphs, 
tity  of  light,  which  the  immobile  pupil  can*  who  are  distinguished  into  several  riiiL  (4 
not  moderate,  hence  the  patient,  in  a  strong  classes.  The  general  division  of  them  b  m 
light,  sees  little  or  nothing.  6.  Nyctalopia  celestial  and  terrestrial;  the  former  of  nhdi 
fVom  too  great  a  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Tnis  were  called  urnniae,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
admits  a  sufRciency  of  lucid  rays  in  bright  light,  intelligences  that  governed  the  hearenly  bodis 
hot  towards  night  the  pupil  dilates  more,  and  or  spheres.  The  terrestrial  nymphi,  aM 
the  patient  sees  better.  7»  Nyctalopia  ende-  epigein,  presided  over  sereral  parts  of  the  i^>f^ 
mica.  A  whole  people  have  been  nyctalops,  rior  world  ;  and  were  divided  mto  those  of  tt 
as  the  JEthtoplans,  Africans,  Americans,  and  water,  and  thow  of  earth.  ThenympiMofik 
Asiatics.  A  gteat  fk>w  of  tears  are  excreted  water  were  the  ocean  itides,  or  nymphs  of  tk 
all  the  day  from  their  eyes ;  at  night  they  see  ocean ;  the  nereids,  the  nymphs  ot  the  «a:  ht 
obfccts.  8.  Nyctalopia  from  a  commotion  of  naiads  and  ephydriades,  the  nymphs  of  the 
the  eye;  from  which  a  man  in  the  night  saw  fountains;  and  the  limniades,  the  Dyopbiof 
all  objects  distinctly.  the  lakes.    The  nymphs  of  the  earUi  vrit  tU 

NYCTANTHES.    Arabian  jasmine.     In    oreades,  or  nymphs  of  the  niountaira;  the  ot- 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  diandria,  order    poese,  nymphs  of  the  meadows ;  aodtbedryx^ 
monogynia.    Corel  salver-shaped,  with  trun*    «nd  hamadryads,  who  were  nympbi  of  lu 
cate  segments ;  capsule  -  two-celled,  mareined.     forests  and  groves.   Besides  these,  we  meet  «):a 
One  species  only  :  an  Indian  shruh,  with  rug-    nymphs  who  took  their  names  from  pinicbttf 
ged  branches ;  square  stem  ;  leaves  opposite,    countries,  rivers,  &c.  as  the  Citha»miiaiic5, » 
ovate,  pointed,  entire;  corotfrom  six  to  eight    called  from  mount  Cithasron  in  BcDOtit,*  ^ 
deft ;  pericarps  membranceous,  compressed ;    Dodonides,  from  Dodona ;  Tiberiadn,  froa 
seeds  fastened  toihe  bottom  of  the  cell.    It  is    the  Tiber,  fcc.<^^Goats  were  sometimn  sacti- 
a  highly  ornamental  apd  fragrant  plant,  and    heed  to  the  nymphs ;  but  their  eomtaotcfe' 
may  oe  increased  by  layers  or  cutting.    The    inn  were  milk,  oil,  honey,  and  wioe^ 
flowers  are  said  to  open  instinctively  in  the       They  were  supposed  to  enjoy  loo^itr,  hi 
evening  and  fall  off  the  ensuing  day :  but  this    not  to  be  immortal.   They  were  bflieredtf^ 
is  an  error.    The  natives  of  Ceylon  infuse  1t  in    light  in  springs  and  fountains.    ThevsR^- 
water,  and  obtain  a  fragrant  and  cordial  drink ;    scribed  as  sleemcss,  and  as  dreaded  b;  thccoB* 
which  is  also  reportedto  he  useful  in  inflam-    try  people.    They  were  susceptible  of  pwcc. 
mations  of  the  eyes  applied  topically.    The    Tne  Amonants,  it  is  related,  Umdio^  00  ^ 
tube  of  the  flower  when  dried  has  the  smeN  of    shore  ofthe  Propontis  to  dine  in  ihar  vif  v 
saffiron ;  and  being  pounded  and  mixed  with    Colchos,  sent  Hyias,  a  boy,  for  water,  abo^»- 
eanders  wood  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Ma-    covered  a  lonely  fainntain,  in  which  mn^ 
kbar  coast  for  imparting  a  grateful  fragrancy    Eunica,  Malis,  and  Nycheia  were  prepsnngv 
to  their  bodies,  which  they  rub  or  anoint  with     dance ;  and  these  seeing  htm  were  cnsmoBi^* 
the  mixture.  and,  seizing  him  by  the  hand  as  he  wci  fi'liof 

NYCT ASTR ATEGl,  among  the  ancients,    his  vase,  pulled  him  in.    The  deities,  thciro- 
were  officers  appointed  to  prevent  (ires  in  the    partners  in  the  cave,  are  such  as  presided  «im 
niaht,  or  give  alarm  and  call  assistance  when    them  over  rural  and  pastoni  affain. 
a  nre  broke  ont.  Nympr,  among  the  naturalistt,  ^*'f^ 

NYCTEUS.  The  most  remariaible  of  this  of  winged-insects  between  theh  living  »  w 
name  is,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Celene,  daugh-  fonn  of  a  worrh  and  their  *P{Pf*'''Vr  ^ 
ter  of  Adas,  king  of  Lesbos^  or  of  Thebes,  ac-  win^^  or  oiost  perfect  state.  The  t^^^ 
cording  to  the  more  received  o^iinion.  He  sects  are  first  hatched  into  a  kind  of  ^^^^™V[ 
married^  a  nymph  of  Crete,  called  Polyxo  or  mag^ts;  which  afterwards  pass  into  the  ormp^ 
Aina|thae,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  state,  surrounded  with  shells  or  cases  ofiheiro^ 
Nyclmnene  and  Antiope.  The  firsf  of  these  skins:  so  that,  in  reality,  these  nymphs  »^^ 
disgraced  henelf  by  her  criminal  amours  titth  the  embryo  wrapped  up  in  this  covenog;  "!^ 
her  father,  into  whose  bed  she  introdiiced  her-    whence  they  at  last  get  loose,  thou^  w>i  ^, 
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^re  it  the  name  of  chryialis,  a  teritf  of  tbe  like  locaies  and  order  dywtexiA  of  Cullea*  chacio- 

imjiort.    See  the  article  CnaYSALfs.  terised  by  excessive  and  violenl  desire  for  coha« 

NYMPHS,  {nympka,  from  w^a^,  a  water  bitaion  in  females, 

njivuph^  so  called  because  it  stands  in  the  NYMPHOTOMIA.  (nymphotomiaf  wi*^ 

water  course).     Labia  minora.     Iq  anatomy,  Tejxfa,  from  vu^uMa,  the  nympha,  and  vifow*  to 

two  membranous  folds,   situated  within  the  cut).    The  operation  of  removing  the  nymphas 

labia  majora,  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance  of  when  too  large, 

the  vagina  uteri.  N  YON,  a  commercial  town  of  Switzerland, 

NYMPIL£A.   Water-lily.    In  botany,  a  in  the  capital  of  a  bailiwic  of  the  same  name^ 

nnus  of  the  class  polyandria,  order  monogynia.  with  a  castle.     Here  are  a  great  many  Romaa 

Calyx  four  or  five  leaved;  petals  numerous^  inscriptions.     It  is  seated  near  the  lake  of  Ge« 

stigma  radiate,  sessile;  beriy  su()erior,  many-  neva,  JO  miles  NN  £.  of  that  city.    Lon«6« 

celled;  the  cells  many-seeded.   Eightspecies,  of  12  E.     Lat.  46.  SlN. 

which  the  following  are  the  chief:  NYONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 

l.N.lmea.  Yellow  water-lily.  Leaves  heart-  ment  of  Orome,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  chain 

shaped,  very  entire;  calyx  five-leaved,  longer  of  mountains,   on  the  river  Aigues,  with  a 

than  the  [jetals;  stigma  very  entire.    A  native  of  lofty  bridge  of  one  arch,  th^  work  of  the  Ro* 

the^tagnant  waters  of  our  own  country.  There  mans,     liere  is  a  mineral  spring,  named  Pon* 

is  another  variety,  with  a  toothed  stigma,  and  tias,and  some  manufactures  of  soap  and  woollen 

petiole  seniicylindrical  at  the  base,  two-edged  stuffs.     It  is  eight  miles  N.W.  of  Buis.    Lon* 

at  the  top.     Linn^us  asserts  that  swine  are  fond  5.  15  E*    Lat.  44.  26  N. 

of  its  leaves  and  roots;  and  that  its  smoke  will  NYS.     (A  corrup'ion  of  ne  is.)    None  is; 

drive  away  crickets  and  cuck-roaches  out  of  not  is:  obsolete (5pi>fffffr).                      ' 

houses.  NYS  LOT,  a  strong  town  of  Russia,  in  the 

2.  N.  alba.  White- water  lily.  Leaves  government  of  Livonia,  with  a  castle.  It  is 
heaa-shaped»  very  entire;  calyx  four-leaved;  seated  on  the  Narova,  among  large  marshes,  20 
stamens  placed  on  the  germ,  stigma  many-clefl.  miles  S.W.  of  Narva,  and  6o  N.  of  Wibuig. 
Like  the  former,  common  to  the  stagnant  waters  Lon.  29.  J  0  E.     Lat.  61 .  56  N. 

of  our  own  conntry.    The  root  is  tuberous,  and  N  YbS  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 

bas  an  astrigent  and  bitter  taste.     According  to  garaia  dioecia  class  and  order.  Natural  oroer  of 

Lino^as,  the  flower  raises  itself  out  of  the  water  Doloraceae.       Elaeagmi,    Jussieu.       Essential 

and  expands  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn-  character :    calyx  five  parted ;  corolla  none  s 

iog,  and  closes  again,  teposing  upon  the  sur-  male,  stamens  ten :    hermaphrodite,  stamens 

face,  about  four  in  the  evening.  five;   pistil  one';  drupe   interior.    There  are 

3.  N.  lotos.  Egyptian  water-lily.  Leaves  two  species,  viz.  N.  integrifulia,  mountaia 
heart-shaped,  acutely  toothed,  a  little  downy  topelo;andN.denticulata,  watertupelo;thefor* 
underneath;  the  lobes  approximate,  acute;  mer  of  which  grows  naturally  in  Pennsylvania^ 
calyx  four-leaved.  It  resembles  N.  alba  very  riling  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and 
much  in  the  form  of  its  flower,  but  is  a  little  nearly  two  in  diameter,  sending  off  many  hori- 
toothed  about  the  ed^.  A  native  of  the  hot  zontal  and  often  depending  branches ;  leaves  of 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  America,  a  dark  green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  but 
flowering  about  the  middle  of  September,  near  lighter  underneath  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
Cairo,  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  Arabians  call  upon  long  footstalks,  from  the  base  of  the  young 
itoaphar.  A  bread  was  formerly  mafleof  the  shoots,  dividing  irregularly  into  several  parts, 
leed  when  dried  and  ground.  At  present,  each  supporting  a  small  flower ;  the  female^ 
there  is  a  variety  that  produces  a  round  root  trees  have  fewer  flowers,  produced  upon  much 
like  that  of  the  potatoe,  upon  which  the  in-  longer  simple  cylindrical  footstalks.  The  Vir« 
habitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  Menzale  feed  ginian  water  tupelo  tree  grows  naturally  in 
very  generally.  Theflowerof  the  lotus  is  truly  wet  swamps,  or  near  large  rivers  in  Carolina 
majestic:  the  rivers  about  Damietta  are  co-  and  Florida,  rising  with  a  strong  upright  trunk 
vered  with  it,  rising  upwards  of  two  feet  about  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  an  hundred  feet,  di- 
the  water.  viding  into  many  oranches  towards  the  top  s 

The  peltated  water-lily  was  formerly  arranged  the  leaves  are  laige,  of  an  oval  spear-shaped 

under  this  genus,  by  the  name  of  N.  nelumbo.  form ;  the  berries  are  nearly  the.  size  and  shape 

Its  difference  however  is  su£Bcient  to  entitle  it  of  small  olives,  and  are  preserved  by  the  French 

to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  genus ;  and  is  now  inhabitants  upon  the    Mississippi,  where    it 

commonly  described  under  the  name  of  Ne-  abounds,  and  is  called  the  olive  tree. 

LunBiuM,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.  NYSTADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Finland, 

NYMPH^UM,  a  port  of  Macedonia.  ^  with  a  commodious  harbour,  and  a  oonsider- 

NY^PHISH.  a.  {from  nymph).    Relating  able  trade  in  all  kinds  of  wooden  vessels.    In 

toDvinphs;  lady-like  (Dray /on).  1721  a  peace  was  concluded  here,   between 

NYMPHION,  in  the  entomology  of  Fabri*  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  kina  of  Sweden. 

cius,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  Phalangium,  It  is  seated  on  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  55 

which  see.  miles  N.W.  of  Abo;    Lon.  £  1 . 1  £.    Lat.  6I . 

NYMPHOMANIA,  {nymphomania^  nyj^^  10  N. 

HK'Ut  from  f  t/fAfa,  ny  m  pha,  and  p«f  i«,  madness) .  NYSTAGMUS,  {nystattmusy  fi;r«yfMc»  from 

rucor  uteiious.    A  genus  of  disease  ia  the  class  n/raw>  to  sleep).    A  twiokUng  oif  the  eyes^  such 
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»  happens  when  a  penon  is  verr  sleepj.    Au-  is  aocompained  with  inflammation.   4.  Xr. 

thors  also  define  nystagmas  to  be  an  inTolan-  stagmus  from  saburra  in  the  prime  fix,  mu 

tary  agitation  of  the  ocularv  bulb.    It  is  known  observed  in  infants  afflicted  with  woraa,  aad 

by  the  instability  or  involuntary  and  constant  is  known  by  the  signs  of  sabuna.    5.  Nyst«. 

motionsoftheglobeoftheeye  from  one  canthos  mus  syropiomaticus,   which  happens  in  br. 

to  another,  or  in  some  other  directions.    Some-  steric,  epileptic,  and  sometimes  m  pregnsDcr, 

times  it  is  accompanied  with  an  hippus,  or  an  and  is  a  common  symptom  acoompanjiDgk 

alternate  and  repealed  dilatation  and  constriction  Vitus's  dance. 

of  the  pupil.     The  species  are,  1.  Nystagmus  NYSTED,  or  Nyestbd,  a  town  of  Do- 

liom  fear,    lliis  agiution  is  observed  under  the  mark,  m  the  island  of  Laland,  which  csrrieiga 

operation  for  the  cataract ;  and  it  is  checked  by  a  considerable  trade  to  the  duchy  of  Meekly 

persuasion,  and  waiting  a  short  space  of  time,  berg  and  other  provinces  of  Germany.    Iai 

S.  Nystagmus  from  sand  or  small  gravel  falling  1 1. 40  £.    Lat.  ^4.  43  N. 
in  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus  from  a  catarrh^  which 
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OThe  14th  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of  our  two  leCtere,  and  though  they  wiit  e9nMl,  thef 

,  alphabet;  pronooncedas  in  the  words  fiofe«  pronounced  it  constu:   Ca»iodoru8  also  in* 

r«i«,  Kc.    The  sound  of  this  letter  is  often  so  forms  us,  they  wrote  prmsiu  for  prmsio  i  pohU» 

koft  as  to  require  it  double,  and  that  chiefly  cum  fox  publicum ;  coipam  for  culpam.    Plin]^ 

in  the  middle  of  the  words ;  as  goose,  reprotift  in  Priscian  says  the  same  thing ;  and  thence 

&c.    And  in   some    words   this  oo  is  pro-  it  comes  to  pass  that  hue,  iliuc,  are  used  for 

Dounced  like  u  short,  as  in  flood,  blood,  &c.  hoc,  illoc,  and  this  ViigU  himself  does : 

As  a  numeral,  O  was  sometimes  used  for  ir    *.      •  -i^-         »  j        j.    .    . 

1 1  among^he  ancients 5  and  with  a  dash  over  '"^'^  *"'^  fg'dfotens  c^  dacembt  ok ^ 

it  thus,  O,  for  11,000.  ^  .    ...         ,        , 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  O.  CON.  is  ,  Qjwntilian  also  observes,    that   they  used 

read  opus  conduclum ;  O.  C.  Q.  opera  consi--  hecoba,aodnoirtx  with  an  O  for  an  U  •  and 

Uogue;  O.D.M.  opera,  donum  munus ;  and'  VS*   ®^   Odysseus,    the    liolians   had  made 

OX.O.opus  locatum.  Yii^**^''    ^J"^  ''*?*"?    the    Romans    said 

The  O  by  its  long  and  short  pronunciations  «^'y«"  i  f  nd  that,  in  short,  his  masters  wrote 

reprwents  folly  the  omega  and  omicron  of  the  ««^f»i  with  an  O,  whereas  from  his  time  for* 

Greeks ;  the  pronunciation  whereof  was  very  w*"*  %^  wrote  the  same  with  two  nu\  ser^ 

different,  says  Caninius  after  Terentianus ;  for  *!"'"•    ^  "f  two  diphthongs  oe  and  ot  come  near 

the  omega  was  pronounced  in  the  hollow  of  the  tne  Crreek  diphthong  «.-   the  O  among  thd 

mouth  with  a  great  and  full  sound,  including  H'i°»  ?;«  very  like  unto  the  V ;  wherefore 

two  00 ;  and  the  omicron  upon  the  edge  of  the  *'  *»'^"  happened  that  the  or  was  changed  into 

lips  with  a  clearer  and  smaller  sound.     These  *"  «.'  »»  when  from  the  word  pama  they  made 

two  pronunciations  they  have  in  the  French  f^^f  5. »°«  ^""«  we  may  still  find  in  some  old 

tongue  J  the  long  O  they  distinguish  by  the  in«:"PtM>ns  oifum  or  asum  put  for  usum,  cot-- 

addition  of  an  S,  as  coste,  hoste,  motte ;  or  by  •'•v*^©'  caramt  for  euroml^  manera  for  munera-, 

the  diphthong  au,  as  haute,  faute,  &c.  and  the  "<*.*»  *'»?  ^^^  ^  P«»»  for  P«w,  and  bellum 


mcus;  T^vfM  or  vfwfjM,  vuinus,  accoroing  to    — T'  .   . '   ,, 

the  Doric  dialect,   from  whence  the  Latins  "'^'  '*  "  generally 

have  also  used  caudex  and  codex;  caurus  or  .  A"°"§  ™  "'*"»  *"«  i«"«  O,  at  the  be- 

tons,  &c.    And  hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  as  «»"»>??     •  '"*  name  of  a  family,  is  a  charac 

this  diphthong  au  retains  much  of  the  A,  so  ?*'  of  digjnity  annexed  to  great  houses.    Thus, 

the  0  has  some  affinity  with  the  A  ;  for  the  '**.  u®u  Tv?    ,  "A^^^^'  T^^  frequently  meet 

Ediaos  used    ^poiA^    for   crput^,    exercitus ;  T!^^'^  ^'l*  U  Neals,  O  Carrols,  &c.  considerable 

•r.  for  «r»,  supra  ;  which  was ulso  imitated  by  °°"^"  "\ ^"a'  "'"n^*-     ^      . 

the  Romans,  who  took  Domo  from  iauu,  and  ,     ,"!T^*°  observes,  that  it  is  the  custom  of 

used  fabius  for  fovius,  according  to  Festus,  ^^^  ^**"*  of  Ireland  to  prefix  an  O  to  their 

fmeus  (oT/orreus,  &c.     And  in  the  French  "*™*f  ^  distinguish   them  from  the  com- 

tongue  the  A  and  the  O  are  often  joined  toge-  n>^«*y-     . 

thcr  in  the  same  word,  as  in  laon,faon,pa4m,  ^.  ^"^  ancients  used  O  as  a  mark  of  triple 

which  are  pronounced  with  A  long,^8  Idn,  i*™*^i  '"**"  f  "®''®»*  ™*  «^»c  ternary,  or  nura- 

fin,  pAn ;  though  Ramus  says,  that  in  his  time  "?f '  h  ^**  "^^  "?°"  ^^^^^  °^  numbers,  and 

some  distinguished  the  long  O  by  these  two  t*^«refore  properly  expressed  by  a  circle,  the 

letters  A  O,  which  they  did  perhaps  in  imita-  most  perfect  of  figures, 

tionof  the  Greeks,  who  changed  oo  or  i»  as  ,  ^V*  ^^'  ?"^ -^  ;P«;^>ng.  the  letter  O,  but 

well  as  M  in  their  contractions  into  ».  ^"^f .  ^J5"«  of  a  circle  O,  or  a  double  Cq,  by 

Again,  the  O  has  some  affinity  with  theE,  "^^^^^  the  modern  ancients  in  music  used  to 

whence  ii  is  that  the  Greeks  from  xiyw  dieo,  «^P[«».  what  they  called  tempo  per/ecto,  or 

made  xixJya  dm,  and  the  like  j  that  the  Eto-  *"ej  ^'™«-    ™n«f  **>«  Italians  call  it  drcolo. 

lians  nsed  v^-o^w  for  rftfm  tremor  and  the  ^  he  seven  antiphones,  or  alternate  hymns  of 

Latins  from  cwniw,  made  spondee ;  from  p«i-  •^'t"  ^*"^'  «c.  sung  by  the  choir  in  the  time 

dw,  poiidiii ;  from  iego,  toga ;  and  they  used  ofAdvent,  were  fonncrly  called  O,  from  their 

to  say  advers^m  or  advcrs&m ;  vertex  or  ror-  «>«» n?>ng  with  such  an  exclamation. 

tex;  aceipiter  for  aedpitar,  a  bird  of  prey ;  "  "  •»  *?r«.'^  of  callmg,  or  inteijection  of 

hemo  for  homo;  ambe  and  ambes  for  am&o  and  "^TlPr  ®'  ^"'*'»g- , 


«"io».  in  fnniiu.  But  the  O  had  still  a  -  ^AJ'*:S^?\^P^^'^  ,  *•  A  changeling;  a 
greater  affinity  with  the  U,  whence  the  an-  'f^*""  chiW  left  by  the  fairies  {Drayton-).  «. 
QCQU^  as  LoDgus  says,  eaiily  coofouaded  these    ^  Qolt  9  »  blockhend  j  an  idioi; 


OAR  OAT 

OATISH.  a.  (from  ot^,)  Stupid ;   dull ;  Manoeiirre  des  Vaisseauz.  or  the  traoib^ 

doltish.  by  colonel  Watson. 

OA'FISHNESS.  «.  (from  oafiih.)    Stnpi-  To  Oar.  o.  it.  (froni  the  noun.)  To  row. 

di^;  dulness.  To  Oar.  «.  a.  To  impel  by  rowiqg  {Sktb^ 

OAK,  in  botany.    See  Qubrcus.  peare.) 

Oak  (Eveigreen.)    SeeQuBRCUS.  OARISTUS,  or  OARisTY»,atenniiitk 

Oak  (Jerusalem.)    See  Ch£NOPODIUM.  Greek  poetry,  signifying  a  dialogue  betwns  i 

Oak  (Poison.)    aee  Rrvs.  husband  and  his  wife ;  such  as  that  io  the 

»  Oak  LBATHKRy  in  botany.    See  Xylos^  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  between  Hector  kA 

TROma.  Andromache. 

O'AKEN.  o.  (from  oak,)   Made  of  oak ;  Scaliger  obserret,  thdt  the  oarutos  is  ooi 

gathered  from  oak  {Arimi^mot).  properly  any  particular  little  poem,  or  com 

OAKHAM,  or  Ohbh  am,  the  county-town  piece  of  poetiy  ;  but  always  a  part  of  a  fnai 

of  Rutlandshire,  with  a  market  on  Saturday,  one.     He  adds,  that  the  paisage  now  dieiiti 

Near  the  church  lematn  the  decaying  walla  of  Homei  is  the  only  proper  oari&tus  fxUot  ia 

an  old  castle  ;  and  four  silver  penuies  of  the  the  ancient  poets. 

later  Mercian  kings  were  found  here  in  1749.  OA'RY.  a.  (from  oar,)  Having  the  fonn  a 

It'  is  seated  in   the  centre  of  a  fertile  valley,  lise  of  oars  {Miiion). 

called  the  Vale  of  Catmose,  88  miles  S.  by  £.  OAST.  f.  A  kiln :  not  in  use  (Ifcr/isff]. 

of  Nottingham,  aod  98  N.  by  W.  of  Lon-  OAT,  in  botany.    See  Aveva. 

don.  '  In  1801  the  number  of  houses  was  707«  OATCA'KE.  /.  (oai  and  cake.)  Cakemii 

of  inhabiunts  340a     Lon.  0.  46  W.  Lat.  62,  of  the  meal  of  oau  {Peacfiam), 

42  N.  OATEN,  a.  (from  oal.)  Made  of  oaaj 

OAKHAMPTON,  or  Ockhamptok,  a  bcarinsoats  (Shakspeare), 

borough  in   Devonshire,  with  a  market  on  OATH,  an  affirmation  or  promise, socoid* 

Saturday.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  panied  with  an  invocation  of  God  to  witrca 

is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  has  large  remains  what  we  say  ;  and  with  an  imprecatioD  of  bit 

of  a  castle,  dismantled  by  Henry  Vlll.     It  is  vengeance,  or  a  renunciation  of  his  fit^mitif 

seated  on  the  river  Ock,  S4  miles  W.  of  Exc-  what  we  affirm  be  false,  ox  what  we  piomise 

ter,  and  IQd  W.  by  S.  of  London.     Lon.  4.  be  not  performed.     The  laws  of  all  cirilued 

6  W.     Lat.  50.  48  N.  states  hate  required  the  security  of  an  osth  fiv 

OAKS  CREEKS.    See(>ANiADERAGO.  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  01 

OAKUM,  OcKHAM,  io  the  sea-language,  other  occasions  of  high  importance;  and  tbe 

denotes  the  matter  of  old  ropes  untwisted,  and  Chrbtian  religion  utterly  prohibits  fwfariasi 

pulled  out  again  into  loose  nemp,  like  hurda  except  when  oaths  are  required  bv  kgal  sutli^ 

of  flax,  to  bt  used  in  the  caukhig  of  ships.  rity.    Indeed  no  serions  and  reflecting  thciM, 

OAR,  in  navigation,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  whether  he  admit  the  troth  of  revclatioQ  ff 

flat  at  one  end,  and  round  or  sqtiare  at  the  not,  can  look  upon  swearing  on  triviil  oc» 

other,  whereby  a  boat,  barge,  galley,  &c.  is  sions  as  any  thing  else  than  a  sin  of  a  vet)  bo* 

rowed,  or  advanced  along  the  water.  nous  nature.     To  call  upon  that  iofintte  ibq 

That  part  of  the  oar  which  is  out  of  the  ves-  omnipresent  Beingj,  who  created  and  soOiiia 

se),  and  which  enters  into  the  water,  is  called  the  universe,  to  witness  all  the  iopenioeMe 

the  blade,  or  wash  j  and  that  which  is  within-  of  idle  conversation,  of  which  great  ptn  n 

board  is  termed  the  loomi  whose  extremity,  commonly  uttered  at  random,  betnjs  s  »fint 

being  small  enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  rowers,  so  profane,  that  tiot)iin9  short  of  expericM^ 

is  called  the  handle.  could  make  us  believe  it  passible  for  a  crrauiff 

In  a  vessel  with  oars,  the  water  is  to  be  con-  endowed  with  reason  and  reflectrao  to  be  jo- 

sidered  as  the  point  of  support,  or  fulcrum  ;  bitually  guilty  of  a  practice  so  impkras*   m 

the  oar  as  a  lever;  the  boat  as  the  burden  to  man  can  picnd  in  extenuation  o(  tbiicnoCf 

be  moved,  and  the  rower*s  hand  as  the  mov-  that  he  is  tempted  to  swear  l^  the  importuQi^ 

ing  power*    See  Levbr,  and  Mechanic  of  any  appetite  or  passion  implanted  io  u^^ 

POWER.  human  breast :  for  the  utterance  of  s  pKW« 

The  burden  is  to  be  considered  as  applied  to  oath  commnnicates  no  pleasure,  aod  reoo^ 

that  point  of  the  lever  where  the  oar  rests  on  no  uneasiness ;  it  neither  elevates  the  ipw<f> 

the  boat ;  which  point  in  large  ve^els  is  called  nor -depresses  the  hearer, 

the  row-port,  but  in  lighters  and  boats  it  is  Quakers  and  Moravians,  swayed  by  o0t 

alwoys  termed  the  row-lock:     The  greater,  considerations,  and  by  the  sense  irhicii  tbtf 

therefore,  the  distance  of  the  hand  from  that  put  upon  certain  texta  of  scripture,  refund 
point,  and  the  less  the  distance  of  the  water    swear  upon  any  occasion,  even  at  theivqa^ 

from  that  point,  the  greater  eflect  will  the  oars  tion  of  a  magistrate,  and  in  a  court  of  jo'<^ 

have.  These  scroptet  are  groundless ;  and  ««*«  ** 

For  the  most  ingenious  theory  of  the  action  proceed    Irom    not   distinguishing  ^"^^ 

of  oars  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  with  a  the  proper  use   and  abuse  of  ****'''^p'| 

table  shewing  the  number  of  rowers,  the  veto-  is  unquestionlibly  impious  to  call  n^  bos 

city  of  the  vessel,  and  the  proportion  between  to  witness  im\)ertmeoces,  or  to  use  bii  «»*■• 

the  two  parts  of  the  oar  withtn  and  without  dous  name  as  a  mere  expletive  in  contrmtKn; 

the    vessel,    see   the  supnlement   to  £uler*s  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  thai  we  mtv  <>" 
Th4orie  Complete  de  la  ConaUuotioii  et  de  It-  pionsiy  coil  upoo  bin  to  ffitnw  tnubi  01  (■* 


U 


OATH. 

fftiwce,  or  iwnk^  kU  iwne  mih  irrerence  hi^  prieat«  withmt  oljttcting  t»  the  oaib  (for 

Lod  soJemnity.    No  iodtvidqal  cotild,  withoul  stich  it  was)  upoa  which  he  was  examined* 

^ross  profaAeness,  pray  for  a  thousand  times  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ramaos»  says, 

more  wealth  than  Ke  may  ever  have  occasion  '*  God  is  my  witness,  thai,  withont  ceasing* 

to  use ;  but  it  was  never  thought  piofane  to  I  make  meniion  of  you  in  my  piayeia  ;**  and 

pny  "  day  by  day  for  our  daily  breaa»  fbt  rain  to  the  Corinthians,  still  more  stionglx,  ^'  I. 

trom  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons/'    If  it  be  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my  soul,  tnat,  to- 

litwful  to  ask  of  God  these  earthly  bleasingi,  spare  you,  I  came  nosas  yet  to  Corinth."  Both 

because  he  alone  can  bestow  them  ;  it  cannot  these  expressions  are  of  the  natune  of  oaths  ;. 

lurely  be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  proper-  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrewa; 

ti^  of  our  neighbours,  or  the  security  of  go*  speaks  of  the  custom  of  swearing  judioiallyr 

rerameat  is  concerned,  to  invoke  him  with  without  any  mark  of  censure  oc  disapproha- 

rcvenruce  to  witness  the  truth  of  our  aaser-  tion:  "  Men  verily  svnear  by  the  greater ;  and' 

tioiu,  or  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions  ;  be-  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  o£i 

:ause  of  our  troth  in  many  cases,  and  of  our  all  strife." 

sincerity  in  all,  none  but  he  can  be  the  wit*        But  though  a  nation  has  an.  undoubted  right: 

less.  to  require  the  security  of  an  oath  upon  oog»* 

The  teit  of  scripture  upon  which  the  Qna«  sions  of  real  importance,  we  do  not  hesitate  ta- 
kers chiefly  rest  their  argument  for  the  unlaw-  say,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  something  worse. 
fulness  of  all  swearing  under  the  gospel,  is  our  than  bad  policy  to  multiply  oaths,  and  to  hold. 
^riour*8  prohibition,  (Mat.  v.  34.)  :  "  1  say  out  to  the  people  temptations  to  peijure  thenif 
aoto  you,  swear  not  at  all."  But  whoever  selves.  The  security  which  an  oath  aCforda: 
$)iall  take  the  trouble  of  tuming  over  his  bible,  depends  entirely  upon  the  reverenoe  which  aD» 
iQ(i  looking  at  the  context,  will  perceive,  that  taches  to  it  in  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  it  is 
it  is  only  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  by  no  given ;  but  that  reverence  is  much  weakened 
means  in  courts  of  justice,  that  our  Lord  pro*  by  the  frequency  of  oaths,  and  b?  the  oarelesa 
Kibiis  his  followers  from  swearing  at  all.  There  manner  in  which  they  are  too  often  adminis* 
is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  swearing  by  hea<  teied.  Dr.  Paley  ouerves,  with  truth,  that 
ven,  by  the  earth,  by  Jerusalem,  or  by  their  "  the  levity  and  frequency  with  which  oaths. 
own  heads,  was  the  form  ol  a  judicial  oath  in  are  administered^  has  brought  about  a  general 
use  among  the  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  Hve  inadvertency  to  the  obligation  of  them,  whichi 
aie  told  by  Maimonides,  that  "  if  any  man  both  in  a  religious  and  political  view  is  much  to 
swear  by  heaven  or  by  earth,  vet  this  is  not  an  be  lameiitcd :  and  it  merits  (continues  he)  pub- 
oath;"  which  surd/ he  could  not  have  said,  lie  consideration,  whether  the  requiring  of 
had  such  been  the  forms  of  iudicial  swearing,  oaths  on  so  many  frivolous  occasions,  especi*- 
indeed  ihey  could  not  have  admitted  such  forms  ally  in  the  customs,  and  in  the  qualifioatioa. 
into  their  courts  without  expressly  violatingthe  for  petty  officers,  has  any  other  eUect  than  tO; 
hv7  of  Moses,  who  commands  them  to  "Fear  make  them  cheap  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
ttie  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,  to  serve  him,  A  pounil  of  tea  cannot  travel  regularly  from 
and  to  swear  by  his  name."  But  the  Jews,  as  the  ship  to  the  consumer  without  costing  half 
every  one  knows,  had  such  a  reverence  for  the  a  doaen  oaths  at  least ;  and  the  same  security- 
pame  Jehovah,  that  they  would  not  pronounce  for  the  due  dischar^  of  his  office,  namely 
it  on  slight  occasions,  and  therefore  could  not  that  of  an  oath,  is  required  from  a  church- 
twear  by  that  name  in  common  conversation,  warden  and  an  archbishop,  from  a  petty  con* 
Hence,  to  gratify  their  propensity  to  common  stable  and  the  chief  justice  of  £ngland.  Let 
swearing,  they  invented  such  oaths  as,  by  the  law  continue  its  own  sanctions,  if  they  be 
heaven,  by  earth,  by  Jerusalem,  by  the  life  of  thought  requisite ;  but  let  it  spare  the  solem* 
thy  head,  &c.  and  by  this  contrivance  they  nityof  an  oath:  and  where  it  is  necessary,  from 
thought  to  avoid  the  euiit  of  profaning  the  the  want  of  something  better  to  depenci  upon, 
name  of  Jehovah.  Tnese,  however,  being  to  accept  a  man's  own  word  or  own  account, 
appeals  to  insensible  objects,  either  had  no  let  it  annex  to  prevarication  penalties  proper* 
uieaning,  or  were  in  fact,  as  our  Saviour  justly  tioned  to  the  public  consequence  of  the  of* 
argues,  oaths  by  that  God  whose  creatures  they  fefice." 

were ;  so  that  tne  Jew  who  swore  them  was  still        That  these  pernicious  consequences  of  fre* 

guilty  of  profaneness  towards  the  very  Jehovah  quent  oaths  are  not  felt  only  in  England,  we- 

whose  name  his  superstition  would  not  permit  have  the  evidence  of  another  respectable  writer. 

him  to  pronounce.    But  what  puts  it  beyond  whose  acuteness  well  qualified  nim  to  observe, 

all  doubt  that  the  use  of  judicial  oaths  is  not  whilst  his  station  in  society  furnished  him  with 

wholly  prohibited  in  the,gos|)el,  is  the  conduct  the  best  opportunities  of^observing  the  effects  < 

of  our  Saviour  himself  as  well  as  of  his  apostle  of  repeated    swearing  upon    the    morals    of 

St  Paul.    When  Jesus  was  simply  asked  by  Scotchmen.     *' Customhouse  oaths  (says  Lord* 

the  high  priest,  what  it  was  which  certain  Karnes)  have  become  so  familiar  among  us,  as  to 

&lse  witnesses  testified  against  him;  we  are  be  swaJlowcd  without  a  wry  face;  and  is  iti 

told  by  the  evangelist,    Uiat  "  he  held  his  certain  that  bribery  and  perjury  in  electing 

pc^ce  :**  but  ^beiog  adjured  by  the  living  God  parliament  members  are  not  approaching  to 

^  declare  whether  he  was  the  Christ,'  the  Son  the  same  cool  state  ?  men  creep  on  to  vice  by  • 

«f  God,  or  not  5  he  iiDm.ediately  answered  the  degrees.     Perjury  in  order  to  support  a  frien«<- 
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has  become  castomary  of  late  years ;  witness  children  of  Israel,  as  they  paHfd  into  cantmij; 

fictitious  qualifications  in  the  electors  of  parlia-  and,  with  other  enemies,  their  confeaeraies, 

ment  men,  which  are  made  effectual  by  per-  invaded  and  oppressed    those  strangers,  and 

jury:  yet  such  is  the  d^neracy  of  the  present  divided  the  vpoi\  amongst  themsehes:  and 

times,  that  no  man  is  the  worse  thought  of  partly  a  prediction  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel, 

upon  that  account.    We  must  not  flatter  our-  and  of  tne  victory  and  triumph  of  the  whole 

•dveSy  that  the  poison  will  reach  no  farther :  a  church  over  her  enemies, 

jnan  who  boggles  not  at  perjury  to  serve  a  Obadiah,  the  prophet,  is  believed  to  hare 

friend,  will  in  time  become  such  an  adept,  as  been  the  same  with  the  governor  of  Ahabl 

to  commit  perjury  in  order  to  ruin  a  friend  house,  mentioned  in  the  nrst  book  of  Kings 

when  he  becomes  an  enemy."  (xviii.  3,  &c.}  who  hid  and  fed  the  hundrol 

Besides  the  frequency  of  oaths,  we  have  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have  destroved ; 

mentioned  the  irreverent  manner  in  which  and  some  say,  that  he  was  that  Obadiah  whom 

they  are  too  oflen  administered  as  one  of  the  Josiah  made  overseer  of  the  works  of  the  tern* 

causes  which  make  them  cheap  in  the  estima-  pie,   (2  Chron.  xxxIt.   12.)     The  tnuh  ii, 

tion  of  the  people.     In  this  view,  the  form  of  that  when  he  lived  or  prophesied  is  wholly  an- 

the  oath,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  is  certain :  though  most  writers  make  him  oo- 

lequired  to  be  taken,  are  of  considerable  im-  temporaiy  witn  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Joel, 

portance,    '*  The  forips  of  oaths  in  Christian  Obadiah,  a  valiant  man  of  David's  army, 

oountriea  (says  Dr.  Paley)  are  very  different;  who  came  to  join  him  in  the  wilderness,  wiih 

but  in  none,  1  belie%'e,  worse  contrived  either  several  others  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  (1  Chron. 

to  convey  the  meaning  or  to  impress  the  obli-  xii.  9.)    This  was  also  the  name  of  one  of 

gation  of  an  oath,  than  in  England.     In  that  those  whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  into  ihe 

country  the  juror,  after  repeating  the  promise  cities  of  Judah  to  instruct  the  people  in  their 

or  affirmation  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  religion,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.)     It  was  also  the 

confirm,  adds,  *  so  help  me  God ;'  or  more  fre-  name  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah, 

quently  the  substance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  who  signed  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  xe- 

to  the  juror  by  the  officer  or  magistrate  who  newed  with  the  Lord,  (Nehem.  x.  5.) 

administers  it ;  adding  in  the  conclusion,  *  so  OBAMBULATION.    s.    (obamhulaiio, 

help  you  God.*    The  energy  of  the  sentence  Lat.)    The  act  of  walkine  about, 

resides  in  the  particle  so-,  so,  \.t.  hoc  lege,  OBCONIC   NECTARY.     An    inversely 

*  upon  condition  of  my  speaking  the  truth,  or  conical  nectary,  such  as  we  find  in  narcissos 

performing  this  promise,  may  God  help  me,  minor. 

and  not  otherwise.*  llie  juror,  whilst  he  hears  OBCORDATE  PETAL.     An  inversely 

or  repeats  the  words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  ri^ht  heart-shaped  petal,   having  the  apex  down* 

hand  upon  a  Bible,  or  other  book  containina;  wards,  as  in  the  class  monadelphia. 

the  four  gospels.    The  conclusion  of  the  oath  Obcordate  legume.  An  inversely  lieait« 

sometimes  runs, '  ita  me  Deus  a4juvat,  et  haec'  shaped  legume ;  as  in  polygala. 

santa  evanfi:elia,*  or,  '  so  help  me  God,  and  the  Obcoro  ate  si  liclb.  An  inversely  heart* 

contents  of  this  book  ;*  which  last  clause  forms  shaped  sillicle ;  as  in  thlaspi  bursa  pastoris,  or 

a  connexion  between  the  words  and  action  of  shepherd's  purse. 

the  juror,  which  before  was  wanting.    The  OBDACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

juror  then  kisses  the  book.^'  duchy  of  Siiria,  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the 

Thisobscure  and  elliptical  form,  the  excellent  Achza'and  Traun,  three  miles  below  the  lake 

author  justly  observes,  is  ill  calculated  to  im*  Chienate,  and  35  W.  of  Grata.     Lon.  14. 

press  the  juror  with  reverence :  and  he  seems  43  £.     Lat.  47*  3  N. 

to  think  great  preference  due  to  the  forip  of  To  OBDU'CE.  9.  a,  {ohduco,  Latin.)    To 

judicial  oaths  in  Scotland.     See  Paley*s  Moral  draw  over  as  a  covering  {Hale). 

Philosophy.  OBDU'CTION.  *.  (from  obducHo,  olduco. 

Oath  (Coronation.)    See  King.  Latin.)   The  act  of  covering,  or  laying  a  cover. 

OATHABLE.  «.  (from  oaM.  A  word  not  OBDUllACY.  i.   (from  ohSirate.)    In- 

nsed.)   Capable  of  having  an  oath  administered  flexible  wickedness  j   impenitence;   hardness 

(^Shakspeare).  of  heart  (Sok/A). 

OATHBRE'AKING.  t.  ioath  and  break.)  OBDURATE,  a.  (obduratus,  Latin.)  1. 

Perjurv;  tl^e  violation  of  an  oath  (S'^a^fpeare).  Hard  of  heart;   inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill; 

OA'tlMALT.  s.  {oai  and  ma//.)  Malt  made  hardened;  impenitent  {Skaks.).  2.  Hardened; 

ofoats  (ikfor/tffKT).  firm;   stubborn  iSoulh).     3.  Harsh;  rugged 

OATMEAL,   s.  (oai  and  meal.)     Flour  {Swift). 

made  by  grinding  oats  iArhutbnot).  OBDU^RATELY.    ad,   (from   obdurate,) 

OB»  in  compound  botanical  terms,  and  fre-  Stubbornly ;  inflexibly ;  impenitently. 

qvsently  in  compound  terms  of  other  branches  OBDU'RATENE^S.  s,  (from  obdurate.) 

of  natural  history,  is  put  for  obverse  or  in-  Stubbornness;  inflexibility;  impenitence, 

versely .  OBDURATION .  *.(from  obdurate.)  Hard- 

OBADIAH,    or,    the    prophecy    of  ness  of  heart ;  stubbornness  (^ooier). 

Obadiah,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa-  OBDU'RED.  a.  (obduralus,  Ut.)  Hard- 

ment,  which  is  contained  in  a  single  chapter,  ened ;  inflexible ;  impenitent  {Milton). 

and  is  partly  an  invective  against  the  cruelty  of  OBE'DIENCE,  s.  {obedience,  Fr.)   Oba- 

Ihe  ^/inmitM.  who  mocked  and  derided  the  ^uiousness ;  submission  to  authority  {Bacon). 


QBE  OBJ 

OBEDIENT,  a.  (olediem,  Latin.)   Sub-  between  them  Is  a  grave  inclosed  between  Toivr 

missive  to  authoriJI^;  compliant  with  command  semicircular  stones  of  the  unequal  lengths  of 

or  prohibition;  obsequious  (Tt//o/#on).  five,  six,  and  four  and  an  half,  and  two  feet 

OBEDIE'NTIAL.  a.  iobedieniietfTrench.)  high,  having  on  the  outsides  rude  carving,  an4 

According  to  the  rule  of  obedience  (fPaitf).  the  tops  notched.    This  is  called  the  Giant*a 

OBEDIENTLY,    ad,    (  from   obedient.^  ^ve,  and  ascribed  to  sir  Ewan  Csesarius,  who 

With  obedience  {Tilhtson) .  is  said  to  have  been  as  tall  as  one  of  the  coHrmna, 

OBEISANCE,  s,  {oheisance,  French.)    A  and  capable  of  stretching  his  arms  from  one  to 

bow ;  a  courtesy ;  an  act  of  reverence  made  by  the  other,  to  have  destroyed  robbers  and  wild 

inclination  of  the  body  or  knee  {Shakspeare).  boars  in  Englewood  forest,  and  to  have  had  an 

OBELISK9  in  architecture,  a  truncated^  hermitage  hereabouts  called  sir  Hugh*s  parlour; 

quadrangular,  and  slender  pyramid,  raised  as  but  the  conjectures  respecting  them  are  so  vari* 

an  ornament,   and  frequently  charged  either  oua  and  contradictory,  that  our  readers  will 

with  inscriptions  or  hieroglyphics.     Obelisks  readily  excuse  our  enlarging  on  them, 

appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  to  A  fittk  to  the  west  of  these  is  a  stone  called 

have  been  first  raised  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  Giant's  thumb,  six  feet  hi^h,  14  inches  at 

precepts  of  philosophy,  which  were  cut  in  the  base  contracted  to  10,  which  is  no  more 

nieroglyphical  characters :  afterwards  they  were  than  a  rude  cross,  such  as  is  at  Lanstown  in 

used  to  immortalize  the  great  actions  of  heroes,  Cumberland  and  elsewhere:  the  circle  of  the 

and  the  memory  of  persons  beloved.    The  first  cross  3  inches  diameter.      M.  Pouchard,  in 

obelisk  mentioned  in  history  was  that  of  Ra-  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 

mases  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Tro-  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  some  celebrated 

jan  war,  which  was  40  cubits  high.     Phlus,  JEgvptian  obelisks.    We  cannot  aflbrd  room  te 

another  king  of  Egypt,  raised  one  of  55  cubits ;  follow  him;  but  those  who  wish  for  further 

and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  another  of  88  cubits,  information  on  the  subject,  and  who  are  not 

in  memory  of  Arsinoe*.     Augustus  erected  one  possessed  of  the  original,  will  find  a  very  good 

at  Rome  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which  served  account  of  them  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 

to  mark  the  hours  on  an  horizontal  dial,  drawn  for  June  1748. 

on  the  pavement.    They  were  called  by  the  Obelisk,  means  also  a  mark,  originally  of 

Egyptian  priests  the  fingers  of  the  sun,  because  censure,  now  of  reference,  in  a  book,  in  forna 

they  were  made  in  £^pt  also  to  serve  as  styles  of  a  daseer  (f). 

or  gnomons  to  mark  the  hours  on  the  ground.  OBEQUITA^ION.    9.    (from    ob'equitOy 

The  Arabs  still  call  them  Pharaoh's  needles ;  Lat.)    The  act  of  riding  about, 

whence  the  Italians  call  them  aguglia,  and  the  ^   GBERKIRCH,  a  town  and  castle  of  France, 

French  aiguilles.  in  the  department  of  Lower  Rhine,  three  miles 

The  famous  obelisks  called  the  deviPs  arrows,  from  Strasburg,  to  whose  late  archbishop  it  be* 

now  reduced  to  three,  the  fourth  having  been  longed.    Lon.  7.  50  E.     Lat.  48.  35  N. 

taken  down  in  the  last  century,  standabout  OBERNBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  with  A 

half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Boroughbridse,  castle,  seated  on  the  Inn,  15  miles  S.  of  Passau^ 

to  the  south-west,  in  three  fields,  separated  oy  to  whose  bishop  it  belongs.    Lon.  13.  36  E« 

a  lane,  $00  feet  asunder,  nearly  on  high  ground  Lat.  48.  15  N. 

doping  everv  way.     Mr.  Drake  urges  many  OBERR ACTION,  s,  (from  ^herrop  Latin.) 

arguments    tor    their  Roman   antiquity,   and  The  act  of  wandering  about, 

plainly  proves  them  to  be  natural, and  brought  OBE^E.  a.  (o^mkj,  Latin.)    Fat;  loadett 

from  Plumpton  quarries  about  five  miles  off,  with  flesh. 

or  from  Ickly  16  miles  off.    The  cross  in  the  OBE'SENESS.  Obe'sity.  i.  (from  obese.) 

town,  19  feet  high,  is  of  the  same  kind  of  Morbid  fatness  {Grew), 

itone.    The  easternmost  or  highest  is  5i2  feet  To. OBEY,  v.  a.  {obeirf  French.)     1    T» 

and  an  half  high  by  four  broad,  and  four  and  pay  submission  to ;  to  comply  with  {Dryden), 

an  half  in  girth;  the  second  21  and  an  half  by  2.  To  yield  to ;  to  dve  way  to. 

55  one  fourth;  the  third  16  and  an  half  by  CBJECT.  s.  {ohjet,  Fr.  oljecinm,  Latin.} 

64.    Stukelev*8  measures  differ.    The  flu  tings  1 .  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  it  • 

are  cut  in  tne  stone,  but  not  through :  the  employed  {Hammond).     2/  Something  pre- 

tallest  stands  alone,  and  leans  to  the  south,  sented  to  the  senses  to  raise  any  affection  or 

Plot  and  Stukeley  affirm  them  to  be  British  emotion  in  the  mind  {Aiter.y,    3.  (In  gram- 

monuments,  originally  hewn  square.  Dr.  Gale  mar.)     Any  thing  influenced  by  somewhat 

supposed  that  they  were  Mercuries,  which  have  else  {Clarke). 

lost  their  heads  and  inscriptions ;  but  io  a  MS.  To  Oqje'ct.  9.  c.  {oljecter^  Fr.  oljicin,  0^- 

Aotein  his  Antoninus,  he  acknowledges  that  jectumf  Latin.)     1.  To  oppose;  to  present  in 

he  was  misinformed,  and  that  there  was  no  opposition  (Bacon).  9.  To  propose  as  a  charge 

cavity  to  receive  a  bust.  ^  criminal,  or  a  reason  adverse  {fFhilgift)* 

On  the  north  side  of  Penrith  in  the  church-  Object-glass  of  a  telescope,  or  Mf* 

yard  are  two  square  obelisks,  of  a  single  stone  croscops,  the  glass  placed  at  the  end  of  the 

each,  1]  or  tS  feet  high,  about  12  inches  dia-  tube  which  is  next  the  object, 

toeier  and  12  bv  8  at  the  sides,  the  highest  '    To  prove  the  goodness  and  regularity  of  an 

about  18  inches  diameter,  with  something  like  object-glass,  on  a  pai)er    describe  iwo  con- 

a  transverse  piece  to  each,  and  mortised  into  centric  circles,  the  one  having  its  diameter  the 

A  round  base.    They  axe  14  feet  asunder,  and  same  with  the  breadth  of  the  obiect-slass.  smi 

VOUYIIL                   ,  ILL 
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the  other  half  that  diameter ;  divide  the  smaller  memontion,  was  the  keepijn  of  the  obit.   In 

circumference  into  six  equal  parts,  pricking  religious  houses  they  had  a  register,  whereii 

the  points  of  division   through   with  a  fine  they  entered  the  obits  or  obit uiU  days  of  their 

needle ;  cover  one  side  of  the  glass  with  this  founders  and  benefactors ;  which  was  thence 

paper;  and,  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  receive  the  termed  the  obituary.    The  tenure  of  obit  or 

rays  through  these  si K  holes  upon  a  plane  j  then  chantry  lands  is  taken  away  and  extinct  by 

by  moving  the  plane  nearer  to,  or  further^ from  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  14.  and  15.    Car.  II.  c.  9. 
the  glass,  it  will  be  found  whether  the  »ix  rays        To  OBJU'RGATE.  v.  a.  {objurgo,  lAtia.) 

unite  exactly  together  at  any  distance  from  the  To  chide ;  to  reprove, 
glass;  if  they  do,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  regularity        OBJURGATION.  *.  {oljurgatio,  Latin.) 

and  just  form  of  the  glass ;  and  the  said  distance  Reproof;  reprehension  iBrarahall), 
is  also  the  focal  distance  of  the  glass.     A  good         OBJU  RGATORY.  <i.  {oijurgalmui,lAl) 

ynray  of  proving  the  excellency  of  an  object-  Reprehensory ;  culpatory ;  chiding, 
glass,  is  by  placing  it  in  a  tube^  and  trying  it        0BLAT£,  flattened,  or  shortened,  as  an 

"with  small  eye-glasses,  at  several  distant  ob-  oblate  spheroid,  having  its  axis  shorter  than  iti 

jects;  for  that  object-gltiss  is  always  the  best  middle  diameter,  being  formed  by  the  rutaiion 

which  represents  objects  the  brightest  and  most  of  an  ellipse  about  the  shorter  axis.    The  ob- 

distinct,  and  which  bears  the  greatest  aperture,  lateness  of  the  earth  refers  to  the  diminution  of 

and  the  most  convex  and  concave  eye-glasses,  the  polar  axis  in  respect  of  the  equatorial.  The 

without  colouring  or  haziness.   A  circular  ob-  ratio  of  these  two  axes  has  been  determineil  in 

ject-glass  is  said  to  be  truly  centered  when  the  various  ways;  sometimes  by  the  measures  of 

centre  of  its  circumference  falls  exactly  in  the  different  degrees  of  latitude,  and  soinetinirs  by 

axis  of  the  glass  ;  and  to  be  ill  centered  when  the  length  of  pendulums,  vibrating  seconds  in 

it  falls  out  of  the  axis.    To  prove  whether  ob-  different  latitudes.  See  Eartu,  Degree,  &c. 
ject-glasses  be  well  centered,  hold  the  glass  at        OBLATI,  in  church-history«  were  secular 

a  due  distance  from  the  eye,  and  observe  the  persons,  who  devoted   themselves  and  their 

two  reflected  images  of  a  candle,  varying  the  estates  to  some  monastery,  into  which  ihej 

distance  till  the  two  images  unite,  which  is  were  admitted  as  a  kind  of  lay-brothers.   The 

the  true  centre  point:  then  if  this  fall  in  the  form  of  their  admission  was  putting  the  bell- 

sniddle,orcentral|)ointof  the  class,  it  is  known  ropes  of  the  church  round  their  necks,  as  a 

to  be  truly  centered.     As  object-glasses  are  mark  of  servitude.  They  wore  a  religious  habit, 

commonly  included  in  cells  that  screw  upon  but  difi*erent  from  that  of  the  monks, 
the  end  ot  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  it  may  be        OBLATIO'S,  s,ioblation,  French', ollada, 

proved  whether  they  be  well  centered  by  fixing  Lat.)     An  offering ;  sacriBce  {South), 
the  tube,  proposed  as  an  object ;  and  observing,        OBLECl'A^ION.  «•  {obUctatU,  Latin.) 

\yhile  the  eell  is  onscrewed,  whether  the  cross-  Delight ;  pleasure. 

hairs  keep  Axed  upon  the  same  lines  of  an  ob-        To  O^BLIGATE.  v,a,  (Qhligo,  Latin.)  To 

ject  seen  through  the  telescope.  bind  by  contract  or  duty, 

OBJE'CTION.  f.  (oljection,  Fr.  ol:fecti4),        OBLIGATION,  i.  (ohligalio,  Latin.)   1. 

Lat.)     1.  The  act  of  presenting  any  thing  in  The  binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty; 

opposition.    2.  Criminal  charge  (jSAaJtjpeare).  contract  (G/anftV/e.)     2.  An  act  which  bindi 

3.    Adverse  argument  {Burnet).      4.   Fault  any  man  to  some  performance  {Taylor).   S. 

found  {Walsh),  Favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  giatilude 

OB.IE'CTIVE.  a.  {ohjeciif,  F«"-  oljectivus^  {South). 
Lat.)     1.  Belonging  to  the  object;  contained        OBLIGATORY,  a.  (from  oWigfl/^    ^^' 

in  the  object  {H^iitts).     2.  Made  an  object;  posing  an  obligation;  binding;  coercive  (Toy.) 
residing  in  objects  {Hale),  T'oOBI-I'GE.  t;.c.  {ohli^er,  Fr.oi/igo.LaM 

Objective  line,   in  perspective,  is  any  1«  To  bind;  to  impose  obligations ;  tucoDii^el 

line  drawn  on  the  geometrical  plane,  whose  to  something  (22ogerj).    2.  Toindebt;  to  lay 

representation  is  sought  for  in  a  draught  or  obligations    of  gratitude  {Dryden),     3.  To 

picture  :  and  the  objective  plane  is  any  plane  please ;  to  gratify  {South), 
situated  in   the  horizonul  plane,   the  repre-        OBLIGE'E.  1.  (from  oblige.)    The  person 

•enlation  of  which  is  required.    SeePERSPEC-  bound  by  a  legal  or  written  contract. 
TivE.  OBLrGEMENT.  s,  {obligement,  French.) 

OBJF/CTIVELY.  ad.  1.  In  manner  of  an  Obligation  {Dryden). 
object  {Locke).    2.   In  the  state  of  an  object        OBLI'GER.  s.  He  who  binds  by  contract. 
(Brown).  OBLPGING.  part.  a.  (from  ohhge.)  Civil; 

OBJE'CTIVENESS.   s,  (from  objective,)  complaisant;  respectful;  engaging  (P«rpO- 
The  state  of  being  an  object  (i/a/p.)  OBLPGINGLY.    ad.  CiviHy;    coinpUi- 

OBJE'CTOR.  J.  (fromo/;>c/.)     One  who  santly. 
ofiers  objections  {Blackmore).  OBLrGINGNESS.  s.  (from  obliging\  \* 

OBIT  (Lat.)  signifies  a  funeral  solemnity.  Obligation;  force  {Decay  of  piety).    2.  Civi- 

or  office  for  the  dead,  most  commonly  per-  lity;  complaisance, 

formed  when  the  corpse  lies  in  the  church  un-  OBLIQU  ATION.  f.  {obliquatio,  from  co- 
in ^erred.  Also  the  anniversary  oflice,  (2  Cro.  li^uo,  Latin.)  Declination  from  perpendi- 
6  r  Dyer  313)    The  anniversary  of  any  per-  cularity  ;  obliquity  {S^ewton). 

vas  called  the  obit ;  and  to  observe        OBLfQUE.  a.  {oblique,  Fr.  obliquus,  LatJ 

prayen  aad  aljns^  01  other  cofli'*  1*  Mot  direct ;  uot  pcrpeudicular  i  not  pr»lid 
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{Bactm).     2.  -jndirect;    by   a   side   glance  OblKiuitt  op  th£  ecliptic,   is  th« 

{Skakspeare.)^    3.  (In  grammar*)     Any  case  angle  which  the  ecliptic  makes  wiih  the  equa-^ 

in  nouns  except  the  nominative.  tor.    See  Ecliptic. 

Oblique  angle,  one  that  is  not  a  right  OBLIQUUS.     In  anatomy,   the  generic 

angle,  but  either  greater  or  less,  being  eituer  name  of  a  large  tribe  of  muscles  rlisirtbuted 

acute  or  obtuse.  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  may  ba 

OsLiauE     angled    triangle,    one  thus  specifically  arranged, 

whose  angles  are  all  oblique.  O.  ascendens    abdominis.  See   OBLiQ.tJV$ 

OBLiauB  ASCENSION,  is  that  point  of  the  intbrnus  abdominis. 

equinoctial  which  rises  with  the  centre  of  the  O.  ascendens  internus.  SeeOfiLiQUUS  IN- 

sun,  or  star,  or  any  other  point  of  the  heavens,  t  e  rnu  s. 

iu  an  oblique  sphere*  O.  descendcns  abdominis.    See  Obliquus 

Oblique    circle,  in  the  atereographic  externus  abdominis. 

projection,  is  any  circle  that  is  oblique  to  the  O.  descendcns  externus.      See  Obliquus 

plane  of  projection.  extbrnus  ABDOMINIS. 

Oblique  DESCBNSION,  that  point  of  the  O.  externus  abdomrinis.  This  muscle,  which 

equinoctial  which  sets  with  the  centre  of  the  is  so  named  by  Mnrgagni,  Albinus,  and  Win- 

lan,  or  star,  or  other  point  of  the  heavens,  in  slow,  is  the  obliquus  descendcns  of  Vesalius  and 

an  oblique  sphere.  Douglas,  and  the  obliquus  major  of  Haller  an4 

Oblique    force,   or  percussion,   or  and %ome  others.     It  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle, 

TOWER,  or  STROKE,  is  that  made  in  a  direc-  fleshy  posteriorly,  and  tendinous  in  Its  middle 

tion  oblique  to  a  body  or  plane.     It  is  demon-  and  lower  parts,  and  is  situated  immediately 

strated,  that  the  effect  of  such  oblique  force,  under  the  integuments,  covering  uU  the  other 

&c.  upon  the  body,  is  to  an  equal  perpendicular  muscles  of  the  lower  belly.     It  arises  from  th^ 

one,  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  lower  edzesnf  the  eight,  and  sometimes,  though 

tadius.  rarely,  of  the  nine  inferior  ribs,  not  far  from 

Oblique     line,   that  which    makes  an  their  cartilages,  by  as  many  distinct  fleshy  por- 

oblique  angle  nvith  some  other  line.  tions,    which    iuxligitate  with    corresponding 

Oblique   planes,  in  dialling,  are  such  parts  of  the  serratus  major  anticus,  and  the 

a)  recline  from  the  zenith,  or  incline  towards  latissimus  dorsi.     From  thvse  several  origins, 

the  horizon.  the  6bres  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely  for- 

Obliqub  projection,  is  that  w*here  a  wards,  and  soon  degenerate  into  a  broad  and 

body  is  projected  or  impelled  in  a  line  of  direc-  thin  aponeurosis,  which  terminates  in  tlie  linea 

tion  that  make;)  an  .oblique  angle  with  the  ho-  alba.     About  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 

rizontal  line.  pubis  the  fibres  of  this  aponeurosis  separate 

Oblique   sailing,  in  navigation,  is  that  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an  aperture, 

part  which  includes  the  application  and  calcu-  which  extends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards, 

ution  of  oblique-angled  triangles.  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  wider 

Oblique   sphere,  in  geography,  is  that  above  than  below,   being   nearly  of  an  oval 

in  which  the  axis  is  oblique  to  the  horizon  of  figure.    This  is  what  is  sometimes,  though  er- 

a  place.    In  this  s{}here  the  equator  and  paral-  roneously,  called  the  rims  of  the  abdominal 

Ms  of  declination  cut  the  horizon  obliquely.  mu<:cles,   for^it  belongs  only  to  the  external 

And  it  is  this  obliquity  that  occasions  the  in-  oblique,  there  being  no  such  opening  either 

eauality  of  dap  and  nights,  and  the  variation  in  the  obliquus  internus  or  in  the  transversalis, 

of  the  seasons.     See  Sphere.  as  some  writers,  and  particularly  Douglas  and 

Oblique  leat.   {bast  ctBtum^  apice  hori-  Cheselden,  would  give  ns  to  understand.   This 

Ttoniem  spectans.)     Having  the  base  directed  opening,  or  ring,  series  for  the  passage  of  the 

towards  the  sky,  and  the  apex  or  point  towards  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and  of  the  round  li« 

the  horizon.     This  sense  of  the  word  oblique  gament  of  the  uterus  in  woman,  and  is  of  a 

respects  the  position  of  a  leaf;  and  is  excm-  larger  size  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 

pliiied  in  protea  and  friiillaria.    But  it  is  also  The  two  tendinous  portions,  which,  by  their 

iised  in  another  sense,  which  respects  the  shape  separation,  form  this  aperture,  are  called  the 

of  a  leaf,  when  the  surface  is  placed  obliquely  columns  of  the  ring.    The  aAterior,  superior, 

U)  the  petiole,  as  in  begonia.  and  inner  column,  which  is  the  broadest  and 

Obliqu'E   stem,  (a  perpenditularis  hori-  thickest  of  the  two,  passes  over  thi  symphysis 

lonialive  linea  discedens,)      Neither  perpen-  pubis,  and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis;  so 

^iciiUr  nor  horizontal.  Respecting  the  general  that  the  anterior  column  of  the  ri^hl  obliquus 

position  of  the  stem  with  regard  to  the  earth  ;  externus  intersects  that  of  the  lefi,  and  is,  as 

or  having  a  lateral  direction  without  being  it  were,  interwoven  with  it,  by  which  means 

t^nt.  their  insertion  is  strengthened,  and  their  at- 

■OBLI'QUELY.  ad.    1 .  Not  directly ;  not  tach men t  made  finer    The  posterior,  inferior, 

perpendicularly  {Brown).    9.  Not  in  tne  im-  and  exterior  column  approaches  ihe  anterior 

mediate  or  direct  meaning  (i^e^c/uon).  one  as  it  descends,  and  is  fixed  behind  and  be- 

OBLI'QUENESS.  Obli'quity.  i^iobli-  low  it  to  the  os  pubis  of  the  same  side.    Th« 

wtiti,  French,  from  vbRque.)     1.  Deviation  fibres  of  that  part  of  the  obliquus  externut^ 

iVom  physical  rectitude ;  deviation  from  paral-  which  arises  from  the  two  interior  ribs,  de« 

lelism  or  perpendicnlarity  (MiUon),   2.  Devia-  sceod  almost  perpendicularly,  and  are  insert- 

tioft  liom  moral  lectitudie  (5ottM>  cd,  4endiaotts  and  fleshy,  into  the  outer  edge 

LL2 
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cf  the  anterior  half  of  die  spine  of  the  ilium,  of  the  ilium,  between  its  pottenor  tuberoiitf 
¥rom  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous  procc»; 
that  bone,  the  external  oblique  is  stretched  and  from  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
tendinous  to  the  os  pubis,  forming  what  is  what  is  called  Faltopius*s  ligament,  at  the  mid- 
called  Poupart's,  ana  sometimes  Fallopius's  die  of  which  we  find  the  round  Ugament  of  the 
ligament,  Fallopius  having  first  described  it.  uterus  in  women,  and  the  spermatic  vessels  in 
Winslow,  and  many  others,  named  it  the  in-  .men,passing  under  the  thin  edge  of  this  muscle; 
guinai  ligament.  But,  after  all,  it  has  no  claim  and  m  the  latter  it  likewise  sends  off  some 
to  this  name,  it  being  nothing  more  than  the  fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic  chord, 
tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  turned  or  fold-  as  far  as  the  tunica  vau^nalls  of^the  testis,  and 
ed  inwards  at  its  interior  edge.  It  passes  over  constitute  what  is  calkd  Uie  cremaster  muscle, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  is  which  surrounds,  suspends,  and  compresses  the 
thickest  near  the  pelvis;  and  in  women,  from  testicle.  From  these  origins,  the  fioies  of  the 
the  greater  size  ot  the  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  internal  oblique  run  in  different  directions ; 
looser  than  in  men.  Hence  we  find  that  wo-  tliose  of  the  posterior  portion  ascend  obliauelj 
men  are  most  liable  to  crural  hernia; ;  whereas  forwards,  the  middle  ones  become  less  and  less 
snen,  from  the  greater  size  of  the  ring  of  the  oblique,  and,  at  length,  run  in  an  horizontal 
external  oblique,  are  most  subject  to  the  in-  direction,  and  those  of  the  anterior  portion  ex- 
guinai.  From  this  ligament,  and  from  that  tend  obliquely  downwards.  The  first  of  these 
part  of  the  tendon  which  forms  the  ring,  we  are  inserted,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibies, 
Observeadeuchmentoftendinous  fibres,  which  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and 
are  lost  in  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh.  This  third  of  the  false  ribs  j^  the  fibres  of  the  second, 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  pain  or  middle  portion,  form  a  broad  tendon, which, 
which,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia;,  is  felt  after  being  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
when  the  patient  stands  upright,  and  which  is  cartilage  of  the  second  false  rib,  extends  to- 
constantly  relieved  upon  bending  the  thigh  up-  wards  the  linea  alba,  and  separates  into  two 
wards.  This  muscle  serves  to  draw  down  the  layers;  the  anterior  layer,  which  is  the  thickest 
ribs  in  expiration ;  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards  of^the  two,  joins  the  tendon  of  the  obliquos 
when  both  muscles  act,  or  to  bend  it  obliquely  externus,  and  runs  over  the  two  upper  thirds 
to  one  side,  and,  perhaps,  to  turn  it  slightly  of  tlie  rectus  muscle,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
VL\)on  its  axis,  when  it  acts  singly ;  it  also  raises  linea  alba ;  the  posterior  layer  runs  under  the 
the  pelvis  obliquely  when  the  rios  are  fixed ;  it  rectus,  adheres  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
supports  and  compresses  the  abdominal  viscera,  tendon  of  the  transversalis,  and  is  inserted  into 
assists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  the  cartilages  of  the  first  of  the  false,  and  the 
and  is  likewise  useful  in  parturition.  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  likewise  into  the  linea 

O.  inferior  capitis.    This  muscle  is  larger  alba.    By  this  structure  we  may  perceive  that 

than  the  obliquus  superior  capitis.    It  is  very  the  greater  part  of  the  rectus  is  inclosed,  as  it 

obliquely  situated  between  the  two  first  Ver-  were,  in  a  sheath.    The  fibres  of  the  anterior 

tebrae  of  the  neck.     It  arises  tendinous  and  |x>rtion  of  the  internal  oblique,  or  those  which 

fleshy  from  the  middle  and  outer  side  of  the  a|^se  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  liga* 

spinous  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  mentum  Fallopii,  likewise  form  a  broad  tendon, 

neck,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  which,  instead  of  separating  into  two  layers  like 

into  the  lower  and  posterior  parts  of  the  trans-  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  muscle,  runs  orer 

verse  process  of  the  first  vertebra.    Its  use  is  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus,  and  adhering  to 

to  turn  the  first  vertebra  upon  the  second,  as  the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  external 

upon  a  pivot,  and  to  draw  the  face  towards  the  oblic^ue  is  inserted  into  the  fore  part  of  the 
shoulder.                                                           '  pubis.    This  muscle  serves  to  assist  the  oblU 

O.  inferior  oculi.    Obliquus  minor  oculi  of    onus  externus ;  but  it  seems  to  be  moreevi- 

Winslow.    An  obliaue  muscle  of  the  eye,  that  oently  calculated  than  that  muscle  is  to  dniw 

draws  the  globe  of  tne  eye  forwards,-  inwards,  the  ribs  downwards  and  backwards.    It  like- 

and  downwards.    It  arises  by  a  narrow  begin-  wise  serves  to  separate  the  false  ribs  from  the 

ning  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  true  ribs,  and  from  each  other, 

of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  near  its  junc-  O.  major  abdominis.    See  Obliquus  bx* 

tion  with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  running  ternus  abdominis. 

obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  O.  major  capitis.  SeeOBLiai^us  ivferiok 

membrane  of  the  eye.  capitis. 

O.  internus  abdominis.  This  muscle,  which  O.  major  oculi.  See  Obliquus  supekior 

18  the   obliquus  ascendens  of  Vesalius  and  oculi. 

bou^las,  and  the  obliquus  minor  of  Haller,  O.  minor  abdominis,.    See  Obliquus  iK« 

19  situated  immediately  under  the  external  oh-  ternus  abdominis. 

lique,  and  is  broad  ami  thin  like  that  muscle,  O.  minor  capitis.  SeeOsLrauus  superior 

but  somewhat  less  considerable  in  its  extent,  capitis. 

It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  O.  minor  oculi.  SeeOBLK^iUS  IKFERIOK 

three  inferior  lumbar  vertebra?,  anil  from  the  oculi.                            , 

posterior  and  middle  part  of  the  os  sacrum,  by  O.  superior  capitis:    Riolanus,  who  was  th^ 

B  thin  tendinous  expansion,  which  is  common  first  that  g^ve  particular  names  to  the  obliqus 

to  it  and  to  the  serrattus  posticus  inferior  ^  by  muscles  of  the  head,  called  this  muscle,  obli* 

•ho**                 *ibresj  from  the  whole  spine  quus  minori  to  dtstingiush  it  from  the  m(cnof$ 
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which,  on  account  of  its  being  much  !ara;er^  OBlXy^GLY,  ad,  (from  oMong.)    In  «Q 

be'4iaineii  obliquus  major,     spigdios  after-  obloneform  {Cheyne). 

wards  distinguished  the  two,  from  their  ttitua-  OBLONGNESS.  j.  (from  ohlongj)    Ths 

tionwith  respect  to  each  other,  into  superior  state  of  heiugohlong. 

and  inferior ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  bj  OfiLONGO-OvATE   LEAF.      An   ob. 

Cowper  and  T>ouglas.    Winslow  retains  both  long-ovate  leaf.    Between  both,  but  incliiuDg 

names.   That  used  by  Albinus  is  here  adopted,  most  to  the  latter. 

This  little  muscle,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  OBLOQUY.     #.    (olle^or,    Latin.)    1* 

shape  as  the  recti  capitis,  is  situated  laterally  Censorious  speech  ;  blame;  slander  (Daniel)m 

between  the  occiput  and  the  first  vertebra  of  2.  Cause  of  reproach  j  disgrace  (Shakspeare), 

the  neck,  and  is  covered  by  the  complexus  aud  OBMUTE^CENCE.  s.  (from  obmutetco, 

the  upper  part  of  the  splenius.    It  arises,  by  a  Lat.)     Loss  of  speech  (Brown), 

short  tnick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  poste-  OBNO'XIOUS.  a.  {obnoxius,  Latin*)     L 

lior  part  of  the  trjcisverse  process  of  the  first  Subject  (Bacon,)    2.  Liable   to  punishmexit 

vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  ascending  obliquely  (Cs/amy).    3.  Reprehensible  (Fell),    4.  Li* 

inwards  and  backwards,  becomes  broader,  and  able;  exposed  (Hayioard). 

is  inserted,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  and  some  OBNCJ^XIOUSLY.  ad.  Tn  a  state  of  sub« 

few  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  os  occipitis,  behind  jection;  in  the  state  of  one  liable  to  punishment* 

the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  under  the  OBNCyXIOUSNESS.  t.  (from  obnoxiout,') 

insertion  of  the  complexus  and  splenius,  and  a  Subjection ;  liableness  to  punishment. 

little  above  that  of  the  rectus  major.    The  use  To  GBNU'BILATE.  v.  a.  (olnubilo,  Lat.) 

of  this  muscle  is  to  draw  the  head  backwardS|  To  cloud ;  to  obscure. 

and  perhaps  to  assist  in  its  rotatoiy  motion.  OBOLARIA,  in  botanj[,  a  genus  of  the 

0.  superior  oculi.    Trochlearis.    Obliauus  class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia*    Calyx 

major  ot  Winslow.    An  oblique  muscle  ot  the  two-cleft;  corol  four-cleft,  campaniilate ;  cap* 

^,  that  roils  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  turns  sule    one-celled,    two-valved,    many-seeded; 

the  pupil  downwards  and  outwards.    It  arfses  stamens  from  the  divisions  of  the  corol.    One 

like  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  from  the  species,  a  Virginian  herb,  with  flowers  in  ter« 

foramen  opticum  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  minal  spikes,  clustered  at  top,  pale  red. 

between  tne  rectus  superior  and  rectus  inter-  0B()LUS,  an  ancient    silver  money  of 

nus,  from  thence  runs  straight  along  the  papy-  Athens,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma ;  worth 

raceous  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  somewhat  more  than  a  pen nv- farthing  ster« 

upper  ixirt  of  the  orbit,  where  a  cartilaginous  ling.    The  word  comes  from  tne  Greek  e&xo^^ 

trochlea  is  fix«d  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  or  ^iXt;,  spit,   or  broach;    either  because  it 

an^lar  process  of  the  OS  frontis,  through  which  bore  such  an  impression  ;  or  because,  accord-* 

its  tendon  passes,  and  runs  a  little  downwards  ing  to  Eustathius,  it  was  in  form  thereof.  But 

and  outwards,  inclosed  in  a  loose  menibrana-  those  now  in  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquaries 

ceons  sheath,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  are  round. 

membrane.     For  the  comparative  powers  and  Obolus,  in  medicine,  is  used  for  a  weight 

value  of  these  muscles,  see  Anatomy.  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a  scruple. 

To  OBLITERATE,  v.  a^  (ohlitero,  Lat.)  OBOVATE  LEAF.    An  inversely  ovate 

1.  To  efface  aay  thing  written.    2.  To  wear  leaf.     Having  the  narrow  end  downwards; 

out;  to  destroy;  to  efface  (Hale),  or  next  the  petiole,  branch,  or  stem. 

OBLlTERAa'ION.*.(o6/f7«'a/ici,  Latin.)  OBRECHT  (Ulric),   a  learned  Germari, 

Bffacement;  extinction  (HaU),  bom  1646,  at  Strasburg.     After  finishing  his 

OBLPVION.  t,  (oblivio,  Latin.)     I.  For-  travels,   be  settled    at    Strasburg,  where  he 

artfulness ;    cessation   of  remembrance.     2.  married  the  daughter  of  Boeder,   whom  he 

Amnesty ;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in  a  state  succeeded  in  the  chairs  of  eloquence  and  his* 

(Davies).  tory.    On  the  conquest  of  Strasburg  by  Louis 

OBLl'VIOUS.  a.  (ohliviosus,  Lat.)    Caus*-  XfV.  Obrecht  changed  his  religion  from  pro- 

ing  feigetfulness  (Philips).  testant  to  Roman  catholic,  and  was  in  conse- 

OBLO'NG.  a.  (oblong,  Fr.  oblonguSf  Lat.)  quence  made,  in  l665,  president  of  the  senate 

LoDflrer  than  broad  (/farrf«).  of  his  native  town,  with  the  title  of  praetor 

Oblong    srHSROiD,   is  that  which  is  royal.     He  died  of  a  fever  1701.    He  wrote 

formed  by  an  ellipse  revolved  about  its  longer  Prodromus    rerum    Alsaticafuin,    4to;     Ex- 

or  transverse  axis ;  in  contradistinction  from  cerpta  Historica,  de  Naturft  Successionis  ia 

the  oblate  spheroid,  or  that  which  is  flatted  at  Monarch.  Hispan.  3  vols.  4to. ;  Quintilian, 

its  poles,  bemg  generated  by  the  revolution  of  with  notes,  S  vols.  4to ;  the  Life  of  Pytha^o- 

th^  ellipse  about  hs  conjugate  or  shorter  axis*  ras,  from    lamblicus;    de    Vexillo  Imperii^ 

Oblong  leaf.     In  botany.    Cujus  di-  Dictys  Cretensis,  &c. 

ameter  longitudinalis  aliquotics  superat  trans-  ObRE'PtION.   s.   (ohreplio,  I^t.)   The 

versalem,  et  utraque  extremitas  segmento  cir-  act  of  creeping  on  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise. 

v'uU  angustior.— Having  its  longitudinal  dia-  To  CyBROGATE.  v.  a.  (obrogo,  Latin.) 

meter  several  times  exceeding  the  transverse  To  proclaim  a  contrary  law  for  the  dissolu* 

one ;  rounded  at  both  ends,  but  the  curvature  tion  of  the  former. 

of  each  less  than  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Ap-  OBSCE'NE.  a.  (obscene,  French.)  1.  Im- 
plied ali>o  to  the  spike  and  capsule.  modest  j  not  agreeable  to  chastity  of  mind  s 
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ctusio^  lewd  ideas  {MiUon).    2.  OHensire ;  ing  {Rogers).     2.  Notion  gained  by  obserr- 

disgusting  {Dryden).     3.  Inauspicious;   ill-  ing;  note;  remark;  animadversion  ifFaitt). 

omened  (Dn^den).  3.  Obedience;  ritual  practice  {W^ite). 

OBSCE'NKLY.  aJ.  In  an  impure  and  un«  Observation,  in  astronomy  and  naviga- 

chaste  manner.  tion»  is  the  observing  with  an. instrument  some 

OBSCE'NENESS.  Obsce^nity.  s.  {oh-  celestial  phenomenon;  as,  the  altitude  of  the 

seenite,  French;  from  obsoene,)  Impurity  of  son^  moon,  or  stars,  or  their  distances  asunder, 

thought  or  language ;    unchastity  ;  lewdiness  &c.     But  by  this  term  the  seamen  commonly 

{Drifden),  mean  only  the  taking  the  meridian  ahitudes, 

OBSCURATION,  i.  (•bicuratio,  Latin.)  in  order  to  iind  the  latitude.     And  the  finding 

1.  The  act  of  darkening.  2*  A  state  of  being  the  latitude  from  such  observed  altitude,  tbey 
darkened  (Bumei).  call  working  an  observation. 

OBSCU'RE.  o.  iobscurus,  Latin.)  I .  Dark ;  OBSERV ATOR.  s.  {observateur,  French.) 

unenlightened ;  gloomy;  hindering  sight  {Mil-  One  that  observes ;  a  remarker  {JJryden). 

ton).     2.  Living  in   the  dark  {Shakspeare).  OBSERVATORY,  a  place  destined  for  ob- 

3.  Not  easily  intelligible;    abstruse;  difficult  serving  the  heavenly  bodies;  or  a  building, 

{Dryden).    4.    Not    noted ;    not   observable  usually  in  form  uf  a  tower,  erected  on  some 

{Aiterbury),  eminence,   and    covered  with   a  terrace,  for 

7V»Obscu're.  r.  a.  {obscurot  Latin.)      1.  making  astronomical  observations. 

To  darken ;  to  make  dark   {Pope),      2.  To  Most  nations,  at  almost  all  times,  hare  had 

make  less  visible  {Brown),    3.  To  make  less  their  observatories,  either  public  or  privatt 

intelligible  {Holder),     4.  To  make  less  glo-  ones,  and  in  various  degrees  of  perfection.    A 

rious^  beautiful,  or  illustrious  {Dry den).     5.  description  of  a  a;reat  many  of  them  may  be 

To  conceal ;  to  make  unknown  {MiUon).  seen  in  a  dissertation  of  Weidler*s,  De  pra^^enti 

OBSCU^RELY.   ad.  (from   obscure.)      I.  Specularum  Astronomicarum    Statu,   printed 

Not  bristly;    not  luminously;   darkly.     2.  in  1727,  and  in  different  articles  of  his  Histoiy 

Out  of  sight;  privately;  without  notice;  not  of  Astronomy,  printed  in  1741,  viz.  page86» 

conspicuously   {Addison).      3*    Not  clearly;  &c. ;    as  also   in   Lalande*s    Astronomy,  the 

not  plainly  {Milton).  preface  page  34.    The  chief  among  these  are 

'  OBSCUIiENESS.   Obscc'rity.  *.  (oft-  the  following : 

«rtirt/a$,  Latin.)    1.  Darkness;  want  of  light  1.  The  Greenwich   observatory,   or  royal 

{Donne).    2.  Unnoticed  state ;  privacy  {Dry"  observatory  of  England.      This  was  built  and 

den).    3.  Darkness  of  meaning  {Lode).  endowed  m  the  year  I676,  by  order  of  king 

OBSECRATION,  s,  {obsecration   Latin.)  Charles  IL  at  the  instance  of  sir  Jonas  Moore, 

Intreaty ;  supplication  {Stillingfleet),  and  sir  Christopher  Wren  :  the  former  of  these 

O'BSEQUlES.  s.  {obseques,  ¥Tti\ch»)     1.  gentlemen  l^eing  surveyor-general  of  the  ord- 

Funeral  rites;    funeral  solemnities  {Sidney),  nance,  the  office  of  astronomer  royal  was  placed 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  singular  perhaps  more  under  that  department,  in  which  it  has  conii- 
properly  {Milton).  nued  ever  since. 

OBSE'QUIOUS.  a,  (from  obseqiAum,  Lat.)  This  observatory  was  at  first  furnished  with 

1.  Obedient ;  compliant;  not  resisting  {Add.)  several  very  accurate  instrumenu;  |)articulariy 

2.  In  Shakspearef  funeral.  a  noble  sextant  of  7  feet  radius,  with  telescopic 
OBSE^QUIOUSLY.  ad,  (from  obsequious,)  sights.     And  the  first  astronomer  royal,  or  the 

1.  Obediently  ;   with   compliance  {Dryden),  person  to  whom  the  province  of  observing  was 

2*  In  Shakspearey  with  funeral  rite;*.  first  committed,  was  Mr.  John  Flamsteed;  a 

OBSE'QUIOIJSNESS.  s.  (fromo^iryiitow.)  man  who,  as  Dr.  Halley  expresses  it.  seemed 

Obedience;  compliance  {South),  born  for  the  employment.     During  14  years  be 

OBSE'RVABLE.  o.  (from  observe,  Latin.)  watched  the  motions  of  the  planets  with  un- 

Bemarkable ;  eminent  {Rogers).  wearied  diligence,  es|)eci2lly  those  of  the  nrtooo, 

OBSE^RV ABLY,    eid,   (from   observable.)  as  was  given  him  in  cliarge  ;  that  a  new  the* 

In  a  manner  worthy  of  note  {Brown).  ory  of  that  planet  being  found,  shewing  all  her 

OBSERVANCE,  s,  {observance,  French.)  irregularities,  the  longitude  might  thence  be 

1.    Respect  ;     ceremonial    reverence    {Dry-  determined. 

den).    2.  Religious  rite  {Rogers),    3.  Atten-  In  the  year  i6qO,  having  pro%'ided  himself 

live  practice  {Rogers).     4.    Rule  of  practice  with  a  mural  arch  of  near  7  feet  radius,  n.ade 

{Shakspeare).    5.  Careful  obedience  {Rogers),  by  his  assistant  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp,  and  fixtd 

6.  Observation;  attention  {Hate),      7-  Obe-  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  he  began  lo^e- 

dient  regard  {fVoiton).  rify  his  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  had 

OBSE'RVANT.    a.    {observans,    Latin^)  hitherto  depended  aliopether  on  the  di^taicfi 

1.  Attentive;  diligent;    watchful  {Raleigh),  measured  with  the  sextant,  after  a  new  atid 

2.  Obedient ;  respectful  {Digby).  3.  Re-  very  different  manner,  viz,  by  taking  ihe  nieri- 
spectfolly  attentive  (Pope).  4.  Meanly  duti-  dian  altitudes,  and  the  moments  of  culinina- 
ful ;  submissive  {Raleigh).  tion,  or  in  other  words  the  rijzlii  .iscension  and 

OBSE'RVANT.  s.    A  slavish  attendant:  declination.     And  he  was  sowell  plei^jeil  wuh 

n  use  {Shakspeare).  this  instrument,   that  he  Hiscontiiuied  almost 

'SERVATION.  f.  (observation  Latin.)  entirely  the  use  of  the  sextant. 

eact  ofobgerviog^  noting,  or  remark-  Thus,  in. the  space  of  upwards  of  40year% 
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Ihe  astronomer  royal  collected  an  immense  of  the  platform  to  the  bottom  of  the  care  is  a 
number  of  good  observations  ',  which  may  be  perpendicular  well  or  pit,  used  formerly  for  ex- 
found  in  hisHistoria  Ccelestis  Britannica,  pub-  perunents  on  the  fall  of  bodies^  being  also  a 
iished  in  17'^6  ;  the  principal  part  of  which  kind  of  long  telcdcopical  tube,  through  which 
is  the  Britannic  catalogue  ot  the  fixed  stars.  the  stars  are  seen  at  midday. 

Mr.  Flamsteed,  on  his  death  in  1 7 19,  was  ,  HI.  Tycho  Brahe's  observatory  was  in  the 

succeeded  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  he  by  Dr.  Brad-  little  island  Ween,  or  the  Scarlet  Island,  be- 

ley  in  1742,  and  this  last  by  Mr.  Bliss  in  17^)2}  tween  the  coasts  of  Schonen  and  Zealand,  in 

but  none  of  the  observation  of  these  gentle-  the  Baltic  sea.    This  observatory  was  not  well 

men  have  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  situated  for  some  kinds  of  observations,  partU 

On  the  demise  of  Mr.  Bliss,  in  1765,  he  cularly  the  risings  and  settings  ;  as  it  lay  too 

was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  the  low,  and  was  landlocked  on  all  the  points  of 

late  worthy  astronomer  royal,  whose  valuable  the  compass  except  three  ;  and  the  land  hori<« 

observations  have  been  published,  from  time  zon  being  very  rugged  and  uneven. 
to  lime,  under  the  direciion  of  the  Royal  So-        IV.  Pekin  observatory.    Father  LeCompte 

ciety,  in  several  folio  volumes.      Of  these  ob-  describes  a  very  magnificent  observatory,  erected 

lerv'aiions  Lalaude  speaks  thus  in  his  Astro-  and  furnished  by  the  late  emperor  of  China,  in 

Domy  (vol.  ii.  page  121),  "  Le  recueil  le  plus  his  capital,  at  the  intercession  of  some  Jesuit 

moderneet  le  plus  precieux  de  tons  est  celui  de  missionaries,  chiefH'  father  Verbiest,  whom  h^ 

M.  Maskelyne,    A^tronome  Royal   d' Angle-  appointed  his  chietobserver.    The  instruments 

terre,  qui  commence  a    1765,   et  qui   forme  here  are  exceeding  large }  but  the  divisions  are 

d^jj  deux  volumes  en  folio  jusqu*i  1786.     La  less  accurate,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  contri* 

precision  de  ces   observations  est  si  ^rande,  vanceislesscommodiousthanin  thoseoftheHu- 

ou*on  trouve  souvent  la  meme  seconde  pour  ropeans.    The  chief  are,  an  armillary  zodiacal 

lasccnsion  droite  d*une  planete  d^duite  de  dif-  spnere,  of  6  Paris  feet  diameter,  an  azimuthal 

ferentes  ^toiles,  c}uoiqu*on  y  emploie  lamesurc  horizon  6  feet  diameter,  a  large  quadrant  6 

du  temps.**      His   catalogue   ot  fundamental  feet  radius,  a  sextant  8  feet  radius,  and  a  ce« 

stars  is  an  invaluable  treasure.     These  and  his  lestial  clobe  6  feet  diameter, 
other  numerous  and  various  improvements  in        V.  Sramin's  observatory  at  Benares,  in  tha 

this  science,  made  during  the  40  years  he  was  Kast  Indies,  which  is  still  one  of  the  principal 

astronomer  royal,    entitled  him   to   the  most  seminaries  oftheBramins  or  priestsof  the  original 

distinguished   rank  among  both    the   critical  Gentoos  of  Hindustan.     'I'his  obsen'atory  at 

and  practical  astronomers,  and  will  render  his  Benares  it  is  said  was  built  about  200  years 

name  illustrious  so  long  as  astronomy  shall  since,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ackbar  :  for 

Continue  to  be  cultivated.  as  this  wise  prince  endeavoured   to  improve 

This  excellent  astronomer  and  truly  amiable  the  arts,  so  he  wished  also  to  recover  the 
man  died  in  the  spring  of  181 1,  and  was  sue-  sciences  of  Hindustin,  and  therefore  ordered 
ceeded  by  Mr.  J.  Pond,  F.R.S.  known  to  the  that  three  such  places  should.be  erected ;  one  at 
public  as  the  translator  of  Laplace's  Exposi-  Delhi,  another  at  Agra,and  the  third  atBenares. 
tion  du  Systcme  du  Monde  :  to  whom  our  best  Wanting  the  use  of  optical  glasses  to  mag- 
wish  is,  that  he  may  fill  the  situation  in  which  nify  very  distant  or  very  small  objects,  these 
he  has  recently  been  placed  as  long,  as  honour-  people  directed  iheit  attention  to  the  increasing 
ably,  and  as  beneficially  to  astronomy  and  na-  the  size  of  their  instruments,  for  obtaining  the 
^gAtion,  as  his  truly  scientific  predecessor.  greater  accuracy  and  number  of  the  divisions 

The  Greenwich  observatory  is  found,  by  and  subdivisions  in  their  instruments.  Ac- 
very  accurate  observations,  to  lie  in  51^  28'  cordingly^  the  observatory  contains  several 
40^  north  latitude,  as  settled  by  Or.  Mas-  huge  instruments  of  stone,  very  nicely  erected 
Itelyne,  from  many  of  his  own  observations^  and  divided,  consisting  of  circles,  columns, 
as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Bradley.  gnomons,  dials,  quadrants,  &c.  some  of  them 

II.  The   Paris   observatory  was    built   by  of  SiO   feet  radius,  the  circle  divided  first  into 

Louis  XIV.    in    the  fauxbourg  St.  Jaques,  36o  equal  parts,  and  sometimes  each  of  these 

beino  begun  in  l(i64,  and  finished  in  I672.    It  into  20  other  equal  parts,  each  answering  to  3\ 

isasmgular  but  magnificent  building,  of  80  and  of  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  extent, 

feet  in   height,   with  a  terrace   at  top ;    and  And   although   these    wonderful    instruments 

here  M.  De  la  Hire,    M.  Ca«*sini,    ic.    the  have  been  built  upwards  of  200  years,  the  gra-  • 

king's  astronomers,  have  made  their  observa-  duations  and  divisicms  on  the  several  arcs  ap- 

tiom.     Its  latitude  is  48*^  50^  14''  north,  and  its  pear  as  well  cut,  and  as  accurately  divided,  at 

longitude  9'  20^  east  of  Greenwich  observatory,  if  they  had  been  the  performance  of  a  modern 

In  the  ob««ervatory  of  Paris  is  a  cave,  or  pit,  artist.       The  execuJLioii  in  the  construction  of 

170 feet  deep,  with  subterraneous  pass igcs,  for  t^ese  instruments  exhibits  an    extraordinary 

experiments  that  are  to  be  made  out  of  the  mathematical  exactni.'<s  in  the  fixing,  bearing, 

reach  of  the  sun,  especially  such  as  relate  to  fitting  of  the  several  parts,  in  the  necessary  and 

congelations,  refrigerations,  &:c.     In  this  cave  suflicient  supports  to  the  very  lar^'C  stones  that 

there  is  an  old  thermometer  of  M.  De  la  Hire,  compose  them,  and  in  the  joining  and  fastening 

^hich  stands   always    at    the   same    hei.:5ht ;  them  into  each  other  by  means  of  lead  and  iron, 
thereby  she  win  i^   that   the  temperature  of  the         See  a  farther  description  and  drawing  of  this 

place  remaiai  always  the  same.    From  the  top  observatoryi  by  sir    Robert  Barkerj    in    tbii 
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fhitos.  Tram.  vol.  Ixvit.  page  5<>8.  or  New  OBSOLETE,  a.  {ols^letus^  Latia.)  Wora 

Abridgment,  vol.  xvi.  page  817.  and  vol.  xvii.  out  of  use ;  disused ;  unfashionable  {Smft), 

Else  291.  There  are  also  good  observatories  at  OBSOLETENESS,    s.    (from  ohnhtt.) 

iiienthal,  at  Dtiblhi,  and  Oxford  ;  and  va-  State  of  being  worn  out  of  use  §  unfashion* 

luable  private  observatories  at  Blenheim ;  in  ableness. 

Dr.  Herschel's  garden  at  Slough,  and  at  Mr.  O'BSTACLE.  «.  {oltiMcle,  French.)  Some* 

Groonibridge*s,  of  Blackheatti.  thing  opposed ;  hinderance ;  obstruction  (Cb^ 

Observatory  (Portable).    SeeEquA-    Her). 

T  o  R  E  A  L .  OBSTETRIC  ^OlON.  s.  (from  obstetricor, 

To  OBSEItVE.  0.  a.  (ohservo,  Latin.)    1.  Latin.)    The  office  of  midwife. 

To  watch ;  to  re^rd  attentively  {Taylor).    8.  OBSTETRIC,  a.  from  {ohsieirix,  Latin.) 

To  find  by  attention  ;  to  note  (Locite).    3. To  Midwifish;   befitting  a  midwife;  doing  tht 

regard  or  keep  religiously  {Exodus).    4.  To  midwife's  office  {Pope). 

practise  ritually  (M^/r).  5.  Toobe^j  tofol-  Obstetric,  {obttetricusf  from  ohtetrix, 

MOW.  a  nurse  Ji     Belonging  to  midwifery. 

To  Observe,  v.n.      1.  To  be  attentive  OBSTETRICS,    llie  doctrines  or  practice 

.{Watts).    9.  To  make  a  remark  {Pope).  of  midwifery.  The  term,  however,  is  empkiyed 

OBSE'RVER.  1.  (from  observe.')    1.  One  in  a  larger  signification  than  midwiferv  in  iti 

who  looks  vigilantly  on  persons  and  things ;  usual  sense,  wnich  last  is  confined  to  ttie  ha- 

close  remarkcr  {Swift).    2.  One  who  looks  man  female  alone,  while  the  former  is  often 

on;    the  beholder    {South),     3.    One  who  extended  to  the  female  of  other  animals,  and 

keeps  anv  law,  or  custom,  or  practice  {Bacon),  especially  of  the   mammal    class.     On  this 

ClBSK'RVINGLY.  ad.  (from  observing.)  branch  of  obstetrics,  the  best  directions  with 

Attentively;  carefully  {Skakspeare).  which  we  are  acouainted  are  those  given  by 

OBSE'SSION.  s.  {obsessiot  Latin.)  1.  The  Mr.  Lawrence  ana  Mr.  Downing 
act  of  besieging.    2.  The  first  atuck  of  Satan,  O'BSTIN ACY.  s.  {ohstifimtio,  Lat.)  Stab- 
antecedent  to  possession,  bornness;  contumacy;  pertinacy;  persistency 

OBSIDIAN.    Iceland  agate.    In  mineni-  {Locke), 

logy,  a  genus  of  the  class  earths,  order  silice-  O'HSTINATE.  a.  {obstinatus,  Lat.)  Stob- 

eus.    Colour  pure  black,  passing  into  greenish  born;    contumaciotis  ;    fixed   in   resolutioa 

and  greyish  black,  blackish,  blueish  and  green-  {Skakspeare) . 

ish  i^rey,  and  smoke-grey:    found  in  mass,  O'BSTINATELY.    ad.  (flrom  obstinate.) 

and  in  rough,  roundish  detached  pieces ;  in-  Stubbornly ;  inflexibly  {Clarendon). 

ternally  more  or  less  shining  and  vitreous ;  O^BSTINATENESS.  f«  (from  ohtinatt.) 

fracture  perfect,  and  large  conchoidal;  frag-  Stubbornness. 

ments    indeterminately    angular    and   sharp-  OBSTIPATION,  {obstipatio,  from  obstipo, 

edged  ;  hard,  but  easfly  frangible  ;  before  the  to  stop  up.)  Costiveness.    A  genus  of  disease 

blow-pipe    melts    without    addition    into    a  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  epischeses  of 

greyisn-white,  opake,  somewhat  porous  eoa-  Cullen,  comprehending  three  species :  I.  Ob« 

mel :  specific  gravity  2,  34 :  contains  ttipatio  debihum,  in  weak  And  commonly  d^- 

Sllica        -        -        69  speptic  persons.      2.  Obstipatio  rigidorum,  m 

Alumina  -        -        S8  persons  of  rigid  fibres  and  a  melancholy  tern- 

Oxyd  of  iron     -          9  perament.    3.  Obstipatio  obsiructorum,  (torn 

.— —  obstructions.    See  Colic  A. 

100       Bergman.  OBSTRE'PEROUS.  a.  (ofti/rfprnri,  Lat.) 

Found  in  lavge  beds  in  the  Lipari  islands  Lnud  ;  clamorous ;  noisv ;  turbulent  {Drifd.). 

near  Sicily,   where   it   evidently  passes  into  OBSTREPEROUSLY,  ad.  {from  obstre* 

pumice ;  near  Tokay  in  Hungary,  in  smoke-  perous.)  Loudly  ;  clamorously  ;  noisily, 

coloured  nodules  in  decomposing  granite  and  OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS.  1.  (from  obstrt' 

porphyry — nodules  sometimes  called  /tur  sap^  perous.)     Loudness ;  clamour ;  noise. 

phire;   found  also   near  Hecla  and  in  other  OBSTRI'CmON.ir.  (from o&t/nc/sf,  Lat.) 

parts  of  Iceland;  in  the  island  Melos  in  the  Obligation;  bond  {Milton). 

Archipelaso;  near  Grantola  in  the  north  of  7» OBSTRU'CT.  r. a.  {ohsftuo,Laim.)  I. 

Italy;  in  Madagascar,  Peru,  and  Siberia.    Its  To  block  up;   to  bar  {Arbuthnot).     S.  To 

ori^n  18  warmly  contested  betvireen  the  Nep-  oppose ;  to  retard ;   to  hinder ;  to  be  in  dit 

tunians  and  Plutonians,  many  of  the  latter  way  of  iMiltofCi. 

denominating  it  a  vitreous  lava.  OBSTRlKTrER.  s.  (from  obstruct.)  One 

From  its  hardness  and  opake  blackness,  and  that  hinders  or  opposes, 

especially  from  the  high  polish  of  which  it  is  OBSTRUCTION,  s.  (o2^ifruc/ia,  LatinO  K 

capable,  it  is  employed  in  various  kinds  of  ot-  Hinderance ;  difficulty  {Denham).     f  •  Ob- 

naments.    The  Spaniards,   when    they  first  sucle ;  impediment  {Clarendon).  3.  (in  phr- 

conquered  Peru,  found  it  applied  in  that  coun-  sic.)    The  blocking  up  of  any  canal  in  the 

try  to  the  purpose  of  mirrors;  and  it  has  since  body,  ao  as  to  pre\'ent  the  flowingof  any  flaid 

been  fashioned  in  Europe  into  reflectors  for  througjh  it  (Qntncy).     4.  In  Shakspeart  it 

telescopes.  once  signifies  something  heaped  together. 

'^•"'^•'^lONAL.   a.    (a(ncBoMJif«   Lat.)  OBSTRU'CTIVE.  a.  (of^i/rttc/i/,  French.) 

7  a  siege.  Hiodering;  causing  impediment  {Hammond)' 
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Obstro'ctivb.    #.  Impediment;   obsta-  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter, 

tie  {Hammond).  The  chief  uses  of  ihis  muscle  are  to  turn  the 

O'fiSTRUENT.  a.  (o^i/riiffu,  Lat.)  Hin-  thigh  obliquely  outwards,  to  assist  in  bending 

dennc ;  blocking  up.  the  thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards.    It  like- 

OBSTUPEFA'CTION.    t.  (ohsiupefacio,  wise  prevents  the  capsular  ligament  from  be- 

Latin.)    The  act  of  inducing  stupidity,  or  in-  ingpinched  in  the  motions  of  the  joint, 
terraption  of  the  mental  powers.  Obturator    inter  mus.     Marsupialis, 

OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE.  a.  (from  ohsiupe-  sen  obturator  internus  of  Douglas.    This  is  a 

facto,  Lat.)  Obstructing  the  mental  powers  considerable  muscle,  a  great  part  of  which  it 

{Abbot).  situated  within  the  pelvis.    It  arises,  by  very 

To  OBTAIN,  tf.  a,  (o^/tnto,  Latin.)     1.  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  somewhat  more 

To  gain;  to  acquire;  to  procure  {Arhuth,).  than  the  upper  half  of  the  internal  circumfe- 

Q.  To  impetrate ;   to  gain  by  the  ^concession  rence  of  the  foramen  thyroideum  of  the  os  in- 

or  excited  kindness  of  another  iHookir).  nominatum.    It  is  composed  of  several  dis- 

To  Obtai'n.  v.  n.     1.  To  continue  in  use  tinct  fasciculi,  which  terminate  in  a  roundish 

(Baker),    S.  To  be  established;  to  subsist  in  {endon  that  passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  through 

oature  or  practice  {Dry den).    3.  To  prevail;  the  niche  that  is  between  the  spine  and  the 

to  succeed:  not  used  {Bacon).  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  after  running 

OBTA'INABLC.  a.  (from  ohiain.)    I.  To  between  the  two  portions  of  the  gemini  in  the 

be  procared  iArlniiknot).    Si  To  be  gained  manner  just  now  described,  is  inserted  into 

(Kciilewell),  tile  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  great  tinchanter^ 

OBTA'INER.  s.  He  who  obtains.  after  adhering  to  the  adiaoeny>art  or  the  cap- 
To  OBTE'MP£RAT£.  V.  a.  {ohtemperer,  sular  ligament  of  the  joint.    This  muscle  rolla 
Fr.  ol  temper Ot  Latin.)  To  obey.  the  os  femoris  obliquely  outwards,  by  pulling 

To  OBTE'ND.  v.  a.  {ohtenao,  Latin.)     1.  it  towards  the  ischiatic  niche,  unon  the  carti- 

To  oppose ;  to  hold  out  in  opposition.    2.  To  laginous  surface  of  which  its  tenaon,  which  it 

pretend ;  to  offer  as  the  reason  of  any  thing  surrounded  by  a  membranous  sheath,  moves  at 

iDruden).  upon  a  pulley. 

OBTENEBRATION.  t.  (ol  and  (enehrcp.       Obturator  nbrvB.     A  nerve  of  the 

Lat.)  Darkness ;  the  state  of  being  darkened ;  thigh,  that  is  lost  upon  its  inner  muscles, 
the  act  of  darkening;  cloudiness  iBaeon),  OBTUSA^NGULAR.  a.  (from  06/ vie  and 

OBTE'NTION.   s.  (from  obtend.)    The  angle,)    Having  angles  larger  than  right  an« 

act  of  obtend ing.  gles. 

To  OBTEST,  t^.  a.  iobtestor,  Latin.)  To        OBTU'SE.  a.  {obiusus,  Latin.)     1.  Not 

beseech ;  to  supplicate  {Dryden).  pointed ;   not  acute.      S.  Not  quick ;   dull ; 

OBTESTAO^ION.  $.   {obiesiatio,  Latin;  stupid  {Milt  on).    3.  Not  shrill;  obMure:  as^ 

fiom  obtest,)    Supplication ;  entreaty.  an  obtute  sound. 

OBTRECTTAO'lON.  #•  (obirecio,  Latin.)       OSTU'SEI-Y.-oA    I.  Without  a  point. 

Slander ;  detraction  ;  calumny.  2.  Dully  ;  stupidly. 

To  OBTRUODE.  v.  a.  {oblrudo,  Lat.)   To       OBTU'SENESS.  s.  Bluntness ;  dullness, 
thrust  into  anyplace  or  state  by  force  or  ini»        OBTU'SION.  s.  (frf^m  obtuse,)  1.  The  act 

postarc;  to  oner  with  unreasonable  importu-  ofdullinz.    2.  The  state  of  beins  dulled. 
nity  {Hall).  OBVENTION.  *.  (o*»«»o,  Lat.)   Some- 

OBTRU'OER.   f.      One   that   obtrudes  thing  happening  not  constantly  and  regularly, 

{Boyle),  but  uncertainly  iSpenser). 

OBTRU'SIGN.  ff.  (from  obtrusus,    Lat.)        OBVERSE.    In  bouny.    Cujus  basis  an- 

The  act  of  obtruding  (King  Charles),  gustior,  ita  ut  basis  concipiatur  ubi  nunc  apex. 

OBTRU'SIVE.  a.  (from  obtrude.)  Inclined  Philos.  Bot.  p.  220.— Having  the  base  nar« 
to  force  one's  self,  or  any  thing  else,  upon  rower  than  the  top,  so  that  they  seem  to  have 
others  {Milton).  changed  places.    See  Obcordatb  and  Ob- 
TV  OBTU'ND.  V.  a.  (obtundo,  Latin.)  To  ovate. 
biunt;  to  dull;  to  quell ;  to  deaden  {Harv,),  To  OBVE'RT.  t;.  a.  {obverto,  Latin.)    to 

OBTURATION,  s.  (from  ohturatus^  Lat.)  turn  toward  {Boyle). 
The  act  of  stopping  up  any  thing  with  some-        To  O'BVIATE.  v.  a.  (from  obvius,  Latin ; 

thin^ smeared  over  it.  obvier,  French.)    To  meet  in  the  way;  to 

OBTURATOR  EXTERNUS.    In  myo-  prevent  by  interception  {Woodward). 
josy.   This  is  a  small  flat  muscle,  situated  ob-        O'BVIOUS.  a.  {obvius,  Latin.)     y.  Meet* 

iKjuely  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  in^  any  thing ;  opposed  in  front  to  any  thing 

thigh,  between   the  pectinalis  and  the   fore  {Milton).    2,  Open;    exposed  {Milton).    3* 

J*rt  of  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  Easily  discovered ;  plain;  evident  {Dry  den). 
W  the  adductor  brevts  femoris.    It  arises  ten-       OBVIOUSLY,  ad.     1.  Evidently;  appa« 

diDousand  fleshy  from  all  the  inner  half  of  the  rently  {Locke).    2.  Easily  to  be  found  (5^/- 

Circamferenceoftheforamen  thyroideum,  and  den),    3.  Naturally  {Holyday). 
"kcwiac  from  part  of  the  obturator  ligament.        O'BVIOUSNESS.  *.  (from  obvious.)  Sute 

Its  radiated  fibres  collect  and  forma  strong  of  being  evident  or  apparent  {Boyle), 
'oundish  tendon,  which  runs  outwards,  and        OBVOLUTE.   In  botany,  applied  to  folia- 

aiter  adhering  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  tion,  vernation,  or  leaves.     Quum  mar»5«— ' 

joint,  is  inserted  into  a  cavity  at  the  inner  and  altcrni  comprehendunt  opjiositi  folii  ma 
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rectum.    When  (as  Ihe  leaves  lie  In  the  bud)  Occident  CHybernal),  that  point  of  tlitf 

the  margins  alternately  embrace  the  straight  horizon  where  the  sun  sets  at  midwinter,  whea 

margin  of  the  opposite  Wf.  entering  the  sign  Capricorn. 

Ta  OBU'MBRATE.  ».  a.  (otiiTO^ro,  Lat.)  OCCflDE'NTAL.    «.    {occidentalis,  Ut.) 

To  shade;  to  cloud  {How el).  Western  (Howel), 

OBUMBRATION.    s,    (from    ohumhro,  OCCl'DUOLS.  a.  (orcid^f.Lat.) Western. 

Lat.J    The  act  of  darkening  or  clouding.  OCCITI TAL.  fl.(occfpt7a/ii,  Lat.)    Placed 

OBY,  or  Ob,  a  large  and  famous  river  of  in  the  hinder  part  of  ihe  head. 

Asiatic  Russia,  which  issues  from  the  Altia  Occipital     bonb.       Os    basilaTe.     In 

lake  (called  by  the  Russians  Teleskoi-Osero),  anatomy.  This  bone,  which  forms  the  postrrior 

in  latitude  52  degrees,  and  longitude  103  degrees  and  inferior  part  of  the  scull,  is  of  an  irregular 

30  minutes.     Its  name  signifies  great ;  and  ac-  figure,  convex  on  the  outside,  ami  concave  la* 

cordingly  in  Russia  it  is  often  styled  the  Great  tcrnally.     Its  external  surface,   which  is  very 

Hirer.  The CalmucksandTartars call  itUmar.  irregular,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  several 

Its  stream  is  very  large  and  smooth,  its  current  muscles.     It  affords  several  inequalities,  which 

being  usually  sfow  ;  and  it  is  in  general  be-  sometimes  form  two  semicircular  hollows  se> 

tween  two  and  three  hundred  fathoms  broad;  parated  by  a  scabrous  ridge.     The  inferior por' 

though  in  some  places  it  is  much  wider.     It  tion  of  the  bone  is  stretched  forwards  in  form 

affords  nlenty  of  nsh,  and  is  navigable  almost  of  a  wedge,  and  hence  is  called  the  cuneiform 

to  the  lake  from  which  it  springs.     After  a  process.     At  the  base  of  this  process,  situated 

long  winding  course  through  a  vast  tract  of  land,  obliquely  on  each  side  of  the  foramen  ma.Dumi 

in  which  it  forms  several  islands,  it  empties  it-  are   two  fiat,    oblong  protuberances,    named 

self  in  latitude  6?  degrees,  and  longitude  86  condyles.    They  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and 

decrees,  into  a  bay,  which,  extending  near  400  serve  for  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the 

mues  farther,  joms   the  Ice  Sea  in  latitude  first  vertebra  of  the  neck.     In  the  inferior  por- 

73.  30  N.  and  lodgitude  QO.  E.                     ,  tion  of  this  bone,  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium, 

OCCAM  orOcCHAM  (William),  a  divine  and  immediately  behind  the  cuneiform  pro- 
of the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  disciple  of  Duns  cess,  we  observe  a  considerable  hole,  throuzh 
Scotusy  so  renowned  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  which  the  medulla  oblongata  passes  into  trie 
the  invincible  doctor.  As  a  cordelier,  he  was  spine.  The  nervi  accessorii,  the  vertebral  arte- 
engaged  by  deCesena,  the  general  of  his  order,  ries,  and  sometimes  the  vertebral  veins  like* 
to  attack  the  church  of  Rome,  and  pope  John  wise  pass  through  it.  Man  being  designed  for 
XXII.  and  in  consequence  of  this  dispute,  an  erect  posture,  this  foramen  magnum  is  found 
which  gave  rise  to  the  question  about  the  bread  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the  human 
of  the  cordeliers,  both  Occam  and  his  friend  cranium,  and  at  a  pretty  e(|ual  distance  from 
were  excommunicated  by  the  pontiff.  Oc-  the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  and  the  anic- 
cam  died  1374.  His  works  in  2  vols,  display  rior  part  of  the  lower  jaw;  whereas  in  qua- 
both  wit  and  subtility.  drupeds  it  is  nearer  the  back  part  of  the  occi' 

OCCA'SION.  s.  {.occasio,  Latin.)     1.  Oc-  put.     Besides  this  hole,  there  are  four  other 

currence;    casualty;    incident  (Hooker),     S.  smaller  foramina,  vjz.  two  before,  and  two  be- 

Opportunity;  convenience  {Genesis).     3.  Ac-  hind  the  condyles.    The  former  serve  for  the 

cidental  cause  {Spenser).    4.  Reason  not  co-  transmission  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and 

Sent,   but  opportune  (SAfl^^pMre).     5.  Inci-  the  two  latter  for  the  veins  which  pass  from  ihe 
ental  need  ;  casual  exigence  (Baker).  external  parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinuses. 
To  Occa'sion.  ».  a.  (from  the  noun).     I.  On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  theoi 
To  cause  casually  (Atierlurv).     2.  To  cause  ;  occipitis  we  perceive  the  appearance  of  a  cross, 
to  produce  (Temple).  3,  To  mfluence  (Locke),  formed  by  a  very  prominent  ridge,  which  risei 
OCCASSIONAL,   a.  (from   occasion.)     1.  upwards  from  near  the  foramen  magnum,  aiid 
Incidental ;  casual  (Burnet).    2.  Producing  by  by  two  transversesinuosities,  oneon  each  fide  of 
accident  (Brown),    3.  Producing  by  occasion  the  ridge.    This  cross  occasions  the  formatioa 
or  incidental  exigence  (Dry  den).  of  fourfossae,  two  above  and  two  below  the 
OCCA'SIONALLY.  ad.    According  to  in-  siimosities.     In  the  latter  are  placed  the  lobei 
•idental  exigence;  incidentally  (Woodward).  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  pos- 
OCCA'SIONER.  *.    One  that  causes,  or  terior  lobes  of  the  brain.    The  two  sinuosiiici 
promotes  by  desijzn  or  accident  (iSafififerJon).  serve  to  receive  the  lateral  sinuses.     In  the 
OCCEC'ATION.  t.  (occcBcatio,  Lat.)    ITie  unper  part  of  this  lione  is  seen  a  continuation 
t  of  blinding  or  making  blind  (Sanderson).  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus;  and 
OCCIDENT,  in  geography,  the  westward  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium  we  observe  the 
(quarter  of  the  horizon,  or  that  part  of  the  ho-  inner  surface  of  the  cuneiform  process  made 
rizon  where  the  ecliptic,  or  the  sun*s  place  in  it,  concave  for  the  reception  of  the  medulla  ol^ 
descends  into  the  lower  hemisphere.  longaia.     The  occipital   bone  is  thicker  and 
OccipENT  (Hkiuinoctial),  that  point  of  the  stronger  than  any  of  the  other  lK)nesof  the  head, 
horizon  where  the  sun  sets,  when  he  crosses  the  except  the  fietrous  part  of  the  ossa  temixirum  j 
eniiinoctial,  or  enters  the  sign  Aries  or  Libra.  but  it  is  of  unequal  thickness.    At  its  lateral 
^IDENT  (Estival),  thai  point  of  the  ho-  and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is  thinnest,  it  is  co- 
here the  sun  sets  at  his  entrance  into  vered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles.    The  rea- 
Cancer,  or  in  our  summer  when  the  son  for  so  much  thickess  and  strength  in  tnii 
longest.  bone  seems  to  be,  that  it  covers  the  ccrcbcUuflJ, 
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in  which  the  least  wound  is  of  the  utmost  con-  the  interposition  of  the  hody  of  the  moon,  or  of 
sequence ;  and  that  it  is,  by  its  situation,  more  some  other  planet.    The  occultation  of  a  star 
liable  to  be  fractured  by  falls  than  any  other  by  the  inoon,  if  observed  in  a  place  whose  lati- 
bone  of  the  cranium.     i*or,  if  we  fall  forwards,  tude  and  longitude  are  well  determined,  may 
the  hands  are  naturally  put  out  to  prevent  the  be  applied  to  the  correction  of  the  lunar  tables ; 
ibrehe;id's  touching  the  ground  ;  and  if  on  one  but  it  observed  in  a  place  whose  latitude  only 
side,  the  shoulders  in  a  great  measure  protect  is  well  known,  may  be  applied  to  the  deter- 
tlie  sides  of  the  head  ;  but  if  a  person  fall  back-  mining  the  longitude  of  the  place, 
wards,  the  hind  part  of  the  head  consequently  OCCLJ'LTNESS.  s,  (from  occult.)  Secret- 
strikes  against  the  earth,  and  that  too  with  con-  jiess  ;  state  of  beins  hid. 
sidcrable  violence.    Nature  therefore  has  wisely  OCCUPANCY.  «.  (occi/pan*,  Lat.)     The 
consiructed  this  bone  so  as  to  be  capable  of  the  act  of  taking  possession  {Warhurtofi). 
grtaiest  strength  at  its  upperpart,  where  it  is  CCCUPANT.   *.  {occupans,    Lat.)      Ht 
the  most  exposed  to  injury.     Theos  ncci|}itis  is  that  takes  possession  of  any  thing  (Bacon). 
joined,  by  means  of  the  cuneiform  process,  to  To  OCCUPATE.  v.  a.  (pccupo,  Lat.)    To 
the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which  it  often  ossifies,  posseits ;  to  hold ;  to  take  up  {Bacon), 
and  makes  but  one  bone  in  those  who  are  ad-  OCCUPATION,  s.  {occupation  Latin.)     !• 
vanced  in  life.,    It  is  connected  to  the  parietal  The  act  of  taking  possession  {Bacons,     S.  Hm- 
bones  by  the  lam bdoidal  suture,  and  to  the  tern-  ployment ;  business  (^f^Af).     6.  Trade ;  call- 
{Xiral  bones  by  the  additamentuni  of  the  tern-  ing;  vocation  (Shakspeare). 
poral  suture.     The  head  is  likewise  united  to  O'CCUPIHR.  s.  (from  occupy.)     I.  A  pos- 
the  trunk  by  means  of  this  bone.     The  two  sessour ;   one   who   takes   into  his  possessioa 
coiulyle»  of  the  occipital  bone  are  received  into  {Raleigh).    9.  One  who  follows  any  employ* 
the  superior  oblique  processes  of  the  atlas,  or  men  I  {Ezek.). 

first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  it  is  by  means  of  To  O'CCUPY.  v.  a.  {occupier^  French;  oc- 

thii  ariiculation  that  a  certain  degree  of  motion  cupo,  Lat.)     1 .  To  possess  j  to  keep ;  to  take  up 

of  the  head  backwards  and  forwards  is  per-  {Brown).    S.  To  busy;  to  employ  {Ecclus). 

formed.    But  it  allows  only  very  little  motion  3.  To  follow  as  business  {Common  Prayer), 

toeiiher  side  ;  anrJ  still  less  of  a  circular  motion,  4.  To  use;  to  expend  {Exodus). 

which  the  head  obtains  principally  by  the  cir-  To  O'CCUPY.  o.  n.    To  follow  business 

cumvolution  of  the  atlas  on  the  second  vertebra,  {Luke) . 

as  i^  described  more  particularly  in  the  account  To  OCCU'R.  t;.  ft.  (occiirro",  Lat.)   LTobe 

of  the  vertebrae.     In  the  foetus,  the  os  occipitis  presented  to  the  memory  or  attention  {Bacon). 

is  divided  by  an   unossiBed  cartilaginous  sub-  2.  To  appear  here  and  there  {Locke),    3.  To  " 

lUnce  into  four  parts.     One  of  these,  which  is  clash  ;  to  strike  against ;  to  meet  {Bentley).  4. 

the  largest,  constitutes  all  that  portion  of  the  To  obviate  ;  to  make  opposition  to  {Bentley). 

bone  that  is  above  the  foramen  magnum;  two  OCCU'RRENCE.  s.  {occurrence y¥itnc\i.) 

others,  which  are  much  smaller,  compose  the  \,  Incident;  accidental  event  {Locke),     2.  Oc- 

sides  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  include  the  casional  presentation  {JVatts). 

condyloid  processes ;  atid  the  fourth  is  the  cunei-  OCCU'RRENT.  s.  {occurrent,  French ;  oe» 

foriD  process.      This    last   is  sometimes    not  OArre/is,  Lat.)     Incident;  any  thing  that  hap- 

completely  united  with  the  rest  so  as  to  form  pens  {Bacon{. 

one  bone  l)efore  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  OCCU'RSION.  s.  {occursum,  Lat.)    Clash ; 

OC-  IPITALIS.     Id  anatomy.    See  Oc-  mutual  blow  {Boyle). 

ciPTo  FRONTALIS.  OC E A N ,  in  geography,  the  vast  collectioa 

OCCIPITO- FRONTALIS.     In  anatomy,  of  salt  and  navigable  water  which  encompases 

Dizastricus  cranii.      Epicranius  of  Albinus.  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth, 

rroijiaiis  et  occipitalis  of  Wioslow.     A  single  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  oceanus,  of 

hroad  digastric  muscle,  that  covers  the  cranium,  the  Greek  cmunvo;  which  Eustathius  derives  from 

pulls  the  skin  of  the  head  backwards,  raises  the  wxmg  yam,    to  slide  swiftly;    others   say  the 

tyebrows  upwards,   and,  at  the  same   time,  Greeks  borrowed  it  from  the  Phcenicians,  who 

drawsupand  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  called  the  circumference   of  the  ocean,    ogi 

It  arises  from  the  |)osterior  part  of  the  occiput,  from  the  Hebrew  jn,  hhog,  circuit,  ambit. 

goes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  parietale  and  The  ocean  is  that  huge  body  of  waters  ia 

OS  frontis.  and  is  lost  in  the  eye-brows.  which  the  two  grand  continents  known  to  ns. 

Occiput,  {occiput.)      The  hinder  part  the  new  and  old,  are  inclosed  like  islands, 

of  the  head.    See  Caput.  By  computation  it  appears,  that  the  ocean 

OCCI'SION.  *,  (from  occisiof  Latin.)    The  takes  up  considerably  more  of  what  we  knovr 

•ct  of  killing.  of  the  terrestrial  globe  than  the  dry  land.     Dr. 

To  ()C(  LU'DE.  V,  a.  {occludo,  Latin.)    To  Keill  computes  the  surface  of  the  whole  ocean. 

n  "Ji  ^  ^'^"^'*)'  ^o  ^^  854g0606  square  miles  :  so  that,  supposing 

0(  CLU'SE    fl.  {occlusuM,  Latin.)      Shut  the  depth  of  the  ocean  at  a  medium  to  be  J  of  i^ 

'^P;  closed  (//o/rfcr).  mile,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  whole  will 

OCCLU  SION.  1.  {occlusio,  Latin  )    Tlic  be  21372(326}  cubic  miles.    See  Globe,  and 

**^nrr^"J*'"^  up.  Magnitude  of  the  earth. 

urCU'LT.  a.  {occultus,  Latin.)    Secret;  The  ocean,  penetrating  the  land  at  several 

«a5?'  "nknown  ;  undiscoverable  (Newton),  streights,  quits  its  name  of  ocean,  and  assw 

JjCCULTATION,     the    obscuration,    or  thatof  sea,  or  gulph;  to  which  are  usually  f 

^'"g  from  our  sight,  any  star  or  planet^  by  some  epithets  to  distinguish  it :  as  Me< 
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nnean  tc»,  Persian  gulpli,  ^e.    In  very  nar-  the  rest  of  the  inferior  lieides,  were  hooomi 

vow  places  it  is  called  streight,  sinus.  With  libations  and  sacrifices.    Pnjtnmad, 

The  ocean  lakes  different  names,  according  fered  to  them,  and  they  were  entroied  lo  pn> 

to  the  divers  countries  it  borders  on :  as  the  tect  sailors  from  storms  and  dangFCom  ton. 

British  ocean,  German  ocean,  &c.  According  to  pests. 

Maty,  the  ocean  may  be  com modiously  divided  OCEANUS,  in  pagan  mythokigf,  a  mer- 

into  superior,  or  upper;  and  inferior,  or  lower,  fol  deity  of  the  sea,  son  of  C«eluf  and  Tcm. 

Upper  ocean,  which  the  ancients  called  the  He  married  Tethys,  by  whom  he  had  the  ism 

exterior,  as  environing  all  the  known  parts  of  principal  rivers,  such  as  the  Alpheus,  Vnas, 

the  world,  he  subdivides,  according  to  tne  four  Stiymon,  &c.  with  a  number  of  dangt^tm, 

oardinal  points,  into  the  northern,  southern,  wlio  are  called  from  bint  Oceanides.    (Sa 

eastern,  and  western.  Oceanidbs.)    According  to  Homer,  Ocusa 

Northern  ocean,  called  also  the  glacial,  frozen,  was  the  father  of  all  the  gcws,  and  on  that  ic« 

and  Scythian,  is  that  part  of  the  upper  ocean  count  he  received  frequent  visits  from  the  rtt 

fiext  the  north  pole ;  bounded  oh  the  south  of  the  deities.    He  ia  generally  lepracafierf  ss 

with  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  northern  coasts  an  old  man,  with  a  knig  flowing  beard,  asJ 

of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  and  oti  the  sitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.    Oeeum 

north  with  the  unknown  lands  about  the  pole,  presided  over  every  pan  of  the  sea,  and  cks 

It  is  called  the  icy  or  frozen  ocean,  becanse  ^e  rivers  were  sufajscted  to  his  power. 

those  who  have  attempted  a  passage  through  it  OCELXATE,  in  Batnral  histocy,  bnos 

to  China,  &c.  have  always  been  stopped  with  cye-Hke  spots,  the  external  ring  of  whidiwks 

the  ice  ;  and  Scythian  ocean,  because  washing  of  a  different  eolonr  is  called  the  irb,  and  tia 

the  coasts  of  Scythia.  central  spot  the  pupil. 

Western,  ox  Atlantic  ocean,  is  that  part  of  OCELLUS  the  Locanian,  an  ancient  Gtcii 

die  grand  ocean  which  washes  the  western  philosopher  of  the  school  of  l^hagoias,  vb 

coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  eastern  of  lived  before  Plato.    His  work  m^  n  ibaktft 

America,  extending  from  the  arctic  circle  to  *'  The  Universe,"  is  the  only  piece  of  hb  «kick 

the  equinoctial.  ia  come  down  entire  to  us ;  and  was  wiinn 

Southern,  or  European  ocean,  is  that  part  originally  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  was  trsn- 

reaching  from  the  equinoctiai  lo  the  unknown  latcd  by  another  hand  into  the  Attic.   Wii* 

antarctic  lands.  liam  Christian,  and  after  him  Lewis  Noorali. 

Eastern,  or  Indian  ocean,  has  its  first  name  translated  this  work  into  Latin ;  and  wc  httt 

from  iu  situation  to  the  east ;  as  its  latter  from  aeveral  editions  of  it,  both  in  Greek  and  but 

India,  the  chief  country  it  washes.    It  reaches  OCELOT,  the  Mexican  cat.    See  FtLii. 

from  the  coast  of  Ajan  to  the  Isle  aux  Latrons,  OCHEM  A .  (from  v^m,  to  carry.)  A  rdi«^ 

i.  e.  of^  Thieves.  or  thin  fluid  in  which  a  denser  niedid&e  a  d^ 

It  washes  the  shores  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  posited  for  its  easier  ad minietratioa. 

Africa,  and  the  south  of  Asia,  and  is  bounded  OCHEUS.  (from  •^w,  to  cany).   Tbe'oif 

on  the  east  by  the- Indian  islands,  and  the  of  the  scrotum, 

aouthem  continent.  OCHINUS  (Bemardin),  an  Ittlian.  Be 

Inferior,  or  American  ocean,  u  that  vast  part  was  at  first  a  cordelier,  then  studied  physic,  ni 

of  the  grand  ocean  which  washes  the  coast  of  again  returned  to  the  church,  and  in  1534  be> 

America ;  unknown,  in  great  measure  at  least,  came  a  strict  capuchin,  and  rose  to  bathe tia>* 

to  the  ancients.    It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  general  of  the  order.  ^  Paul  III.  made  bio  ^ 

viz.  confessor;  but  still  inconsistent,  he  beesori 

The  North  sea,  which  washes  the  eastern  convert  to  the  tenets  of  Lnther.     Eseijw; 

coasts  of  America,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  from  Italy,  he,  after  vinting  Genera,  Loco, 

torpic  of  Capricorn.  and  Augsburg,  came  to  Eng^nd  with  to 

The  Magellanic  sea,  extending  from  the  Martyr,  1547*  and  was  by  Cranmer  made  p^ 

tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  terra  australis  in"  bendary  of  Canterbury.    On  the  death  of  £^ 

cognita,  ward  VI.  he  retired  to  Strasburg,  to  smM  pe* 

The  South  sea,  or  Pacific,  which  washes  the  seeution,  and  then  went  to  ButI,  mdxtiia 

western  coasts  of  America  to  the  east,  as  far  as  at  Zurich.    After  presiding  eight  yean  <«| 

die  Isle  of  Thieves;  and  from  south  to  north,  the  Italian  church  in  that  city,  he  wai»* 

fVom  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  land  of  nished  by  the  magiHrates  1563,  ^'PJ^^J^ 

Jesso.  dialogues  in  favour  of  polygamy.    nefkoK 

OCEAN,  c.    Pertaining  to  the  main  or  Moravia  and  Poland,  where  he  joined  the»- 

great  sea  {Milton).  cintans.    He  died  of  the  plague  at  $!•«*• 

OCEA'NIC.  a.  ((rom  ocean.)    Pertaining  1564,  aeed  77-    He  was  author  of  some  w»- 

to  the  ocean.  troversial  works,  and  of  sermoM  in  Iwi^' 

OCEANIDES   and    Oceanitides,    sea  6ve  vols.  8vo. 

nymphs,  daughters  of  Ocean  us,  from  whom  OCHLOCRASY,theformofji!wewiiieat« 

they  received  their  name,  and  of  the  goddess  which  the  populace  have  the  chief  adauflw'*" 

Tethys.    They  were  3000  in  number,  accord-  tion  of  affairs. 

ing  to  Apollodorus,  who  mentions  seven  of  OCHNA,  in  botany,  agenwofthew 

them.     Hesiod  speaks  of  the  eldest  of  them,  polyandria,ordrrmonogynia.  Calyx fi'^'^J^ 

and  reckons  41 .     Hyginus mentions  1 6,  whose  petals  from  five  to  twelve;  beriy one-^p' j 

names  are  almost  all  different  from  those  of  fixed  to  a  larce  roundish  reefptade.    '**' 

Apollodorus  and  Hesiod.    The  Oceanides,  as  species  (mly»  though  aomcttiiwi  afitt  v^  ^' 
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roneoQsly  ateribed  to  this  genus.     One  an  which  ahoold  he  sown  in  March  upon  a  mo* 

East-Inaian  tree,  with  alternate  oblong  leaves^  derate  hot-bed.    When  the  plants  are  come  up, 

(he  other  an  Arabian  shrub  with  one-flowered  they  should  be  transplanted  into  another  bed 

peduncles,  and  an  ash-coloured  dotted  bark.  of  a  moderate  heat  -,  observing  to  shade  and 

OCHRA.  {pchra,  «^«,  from  vxf«r»  pal«f  ^^^^  '^•"*  ''^^  ***«7  ^*^*  fken  root.      In 

10  named  because  it  is  often  of  a  pale  colour),  mild  weather  they  should  have  air  admitted 

Ochre.     An  argillaceous  earth  impregnated  to  them,  and  in  May  let  them  be  taken  up 

with  iron  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.    The  Ar-  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  trans- 

menian  bole,  and  other  earth,  are  often  adul-  planted  either  into  poU  or  borders,  Uking  care 

tenml  with  ochre.  to  shade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 

OCHREOUS.  a.  (from  oekre.)    Consuting  after  which  they  wilt  require  no  particular 

of  ochre  {fVocdward),  culture,  but  to  be  cleared  (rom  weeds,  and  re- 

OCHREY.  a.  (from  Qchre,)    Partaking  of  freshed  with  water  in  dry  weather.     These 

ochre  (/Too^ari).  plants  may  be  also  propagated  by  cuttings, 

OCHROMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  which  should  be  taken  oTany  time  in  May 

class  monadelpbia,  order  pentandria.     Calyx  ^^^  P^n^*^,  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  observing 

dooble.  the  outer  ihree-lcavedj   petals  fivej  to  water  and  shade  them  for  about  two  weeks, 

•nlhers  anfractuous;  capsule  five-celled,  many-  m  which   time  they  will   have   taken  root, 

seeded ;  seeds  invested  with  wool.  One  species:  *P?  »»  three  weeks  be  fit  to  be  transplanted 

aWert-Indian  tree  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  «"^w  »nt?  PJI^  or  borders  with  the  seedling 

high,  with  spreading  fragile  branches ;  leaves  P^*?^-    Jd  September  they  will  perfect  their 

hrge.  icatiered,  rounded  and  hearted,  withfrom  ««4»*  ^\^^  ,«?^  ^^^ .  "»«^  ?PP«ar  t*»«  «n«^ 

iive  toseven angles, downy  underneath;  pedun-  distinct  should  have  their  seeds  preserved  se- 

cl«  terminal,  solitary,  one-flowered  ;  flowen  P^i^JfJ^' •^^"JR  ^^  foUowing  spring, 

jttle  nifoos ;  capsule  a  foot  or  more  long,  some.  .  OCKLEY,  (Simon),  a divme  and  orienuhst, 

whatcylindricaUwithfivegroovesand  ten  angles:  5?'"  »'  Exeter,  1678.    He  was  educated  at 

wool  of  the  seeds  pale  rufous.    This  plant  is  Queen's  collegp,  Caiftbridge,  and  m  1705  was 

often  denominated  down-tree  or  cork-wood.  »«?*«   ^»<»',  ^l  Swavesey,    Cambridgeshire, 

The  wool  or  down  is  short,  soft,  and  silky,  and  S^i.^l  I.  Arabic  professor  to  the  umversity. 

wraetipes  used  to  stuff  beds  and  pillows ;  but,  ?«  ^^^  *780.    He  waa  wdl  skilled  in  oriental 

like  other  vegetable  downs,  is  apt  to  get  into  hterature.   He  published,  1706,  Introducuo  ad 

dots.    The  dried  wood  is  so  very  liglit  and  Linguas  Orientalesj  the  History  of  the  pre- 

booyant  as  to  be  used  by  the  fishermen  of  •^'Ji^J?:»i^"'"8^^^^4^^iyi.®'^^' ^*^V,r 

Jamaica  for  their  neu  inatead  of  pieces  of  OCNUS,  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of  Manto, 

cork.  ^ho  assisted  iEneas  against  1  urnus.     He  built 

OCIMUM.    Basil.   In  botany,  a  genus  of  a  town  which  he  called  Mantua,  after  his  mo- 

the  class   didynamia,    order   gymnospermia.  Cher's  name.    Some  suppose  that  he  is  the  same 

CsljTi  wi(t\  the  upper  lip  orbicular ;  lower  lip  ?•  Buinor.--.2.  A  man  remarkable  for  his  in- 

four-cleft;  corol  reversed;  one  lip  four-cleft,  ^^^J.^:    He  had  a  wife  as  remarkable  for  her 


Jhosc  chiefly  cultivated.  standing  by  eaU  up  as  soon  as  made,  whence 
1.  0.  basilicum.  Common  sweet  basil.  *^5  proverb  of  the  cord  of  Ocnus,  often  ap- 
Stem  erect,  downy,  round ;  leaves  pubescent,  P^*«i*Si*J?V*'  which  is  totally  lost, 
bwrnsh-red,  waved,  smelling  like  clovesi  OCRISIA,  the  wife  of  Corniculus,  wasone 
flowen  white,  small,  in  spiked  racemes.  It  has  ®^^^«  attcndanto  of  Tanaquil  the  wife  of  Tar- 
many  varieties  and  sub-varieties.  3«\«}?««  Pnscus,  and  the  mother  of  Servius 
2.0.  minimum.  Bush-basil.  A  low  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  whom,  ac- 
bushyplant,  seldom  more  than  six  inches  high,  ^^^^g  *<>  Plutach,  Pliny,  &c.  she  brought 
bnnchiDg  from  the  bottom,  and  forming  an  *^™J[IToVS'^^  conception. 
orbicuUr  head ;  leaves  small,  smooth,  or  short  OCTAC^TERIS,  a  cycle  or  term  of  eight 
peduncles;  flowers  in  whorls  towards  the  top  yf«f  •  *«  i*^«  ^J^^  chronology,  at  the  con- 
of  the  branches,  smaller  than  those  of  the  firrt  cl»«on  of  which  three  entire  lunar  months 
«ort.  and  seldom  succeeded  by  ripe  seeds  in  our  ?*"«  '^^'^^'  ?^"  ^^'^  "^^^  ["  "''^  ^*"  Meton's 
own  country.     A  native  of  Ceyk>n ;  flowers,  invention  of  the  golden  number,  or  cycle  of  ig 

»docithcpreceding,  in  July  and  August.  This  y«^!5?JJ?P^^                      ,           ,     , 

also  has  many  varieties,  with  black,  purple,  or  OCTAGON.  1.  (•«!•  and  yo,,«.)     In  geo- 

ether  coloured  leaves  metry,  a  fi§nirc  consisting  of  eight  sides  and 

^  3.  O.  lenuiflorom.      Stender-spiked  basil.  »08*«-    Jhis,  when  all  the  sides  and  angles 

Sicin  from  one  to  two  feet  high;  roundish,  *'J.^"*^'  is  called  a  rteular octagon,  or  one 


•jJwiH  bmctes,  closely  reflex.    A  native  of  y  =  ^9f*  —  r  V2r* 
""  "•  Octagon,  in  for  . 

dteie  may  be  pfopagated  fioa  aeedsj    that  hat  eight  liasiioQs. 


"**"'•  Octagon,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  place 
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©CTAGONAL.  a.  Having  eight  sides  and  simple  concords^  and  ihc  degrees  bring  the  dif- 

andes.  ferences  of  these  concords;  it  is  evident,  the 

OCTAHEDRON,    or  Octaedron,   in  division  of  the  octave  comprehends  the  divisioo 

^metry,  one  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  con-  of  all  the  rest. 

sistingof  ei^ht  equal  and  equibteral  triangles.        iiy  joining,  therefore,  all  the  simple  con- 

(Sec  the  article  Bod  v.)     The  square  of  the  conis  to  a  common  fundamental,  we  have  the 

edge  of  the  octahedron  is  to  the  square  of  the  following  series: 

diameterofthecircumscribingsphcre,  as  1  to2.         .^         4*1         a  t         il 

Ifthe  diameter  ofthe  sphere  be  2.  thesolidiiy  p^^j.  3*^,   ^J    '  ^*,;  ^    ^gJl./e*,,-  8*„. 
of  the  octahedron  inscribed   m    it  will   be  t       .»        »        »  .        *» 

1.33333,  nearly.    The  octahedron  is  two  py-        Again,  the  system  of  the  octave  containing  all 

ramids  put  together  at  their  bases,  therefore  us  the  original  concords,  and  the  compound  cud- 

solidity  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  qua-  cords  being  the  sum  of  the  octave,  and  some  las 

drangular  base  of  either  of  them,  by  one-third  conconl ;   in  order  to  have  a  series  to  reach 

of  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  of  them,  beyond  an  octave  we  must  continue  them  in 

and  then  doubling  the  product.  the  »ame  order  through  a  second  octave,  as  in 

OCTANDKIA.    (mrw,  eight,  and  ane,  a  the6rst;  and  so  on  through  a  third  and  fourth 

nan,  or  husband,)  The  eighth  class  in  Lin-  octave.     Such  a  series  is  called  the  scale  of 

nous's  sexual  system ;  consisting  of  plants  with  music. 

hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  furnished        Though  the  composition  of  octaves  may  be 

with  eight  stamens,  or  male  organs  of  genera-  carried  ou  infinitely,  yet  three  or  four  octarei 

tion.     See  Botaky.  are  the  greatest  length  we  go  in  ordinary  prac- 

OCTA'NGULAR.  a.  (oc/o  and  angulus,  tice:  the  old  scales  went  no  farther  than  two, 

Lat.)     Having  eight  angles.  or  at  most  three  octaves,  which  is  ibe  full  com- 

OCTA'NGULARNLSS.  i.  (from  octangU"  pass  of  an  ordinary  voice:  and,  not  withstand- 

lar.)     The  quality  of  having  eight  angles.  ing  the  perfection  of  the  octave;  yet,  after  the 

OCTANT,  or  Octi  le,  in  astronomy,  that  third,  the  agreement  diminishes  very  fast;  nor 

aspect  of  two  planets,  wherein  they  are  distant  do  they  ever  go  so  far  at  one  movement,  as 

an  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  or  46^  from  each  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of  a  double  or 

other.  triple  octave;  seldom  beyond  a  single  octave : 

OCTAPLA,  in  matters  of  sacred  literature,  nor  is  either  voice  or  instrument  well  aMe  to 

denotes  a  polyglot  bible  consisting  of  eight  go  lieyond.    To  form  a  fourth  octave,  if  the 

crolumns,  and  as  many  different  versions  of  the  acuter  string  be  half  a  foot,  which  is  but  a 

sacred  text;    viz.  the  original   Hebrew  both  small  length  to  give  a  clear  sound,  the  longer 

in  Hebrew  and  Greek  characters,  Greek  ver-  must  be  eight  feet.     If,  then,  we  go  beyond 

aions,  &c.  the  fourth  octave,  either  the  acute  term  will  be 

OCTATEUCHy  an  appellation  given  to  the  too  short,  or  the  grave  one  too  long, 
eight  first  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  octave  is  not  only  the  greatest  interral 

OCTAVE,  in  music,  an  harmonical  inter-  of  the  seven  original  concords,  but  the  first  in 
Tal«  consisting  of  eight  tones,  or  degrees  of  degree  of  perfection.  As  it  is  the  greatest  in- 
sound,  terval,  all  the  less  are  contained  in  it.    Indeed, 

The  most  simple  perception  the  soul  can  the  manner  wherein    the  (ess  concords  are 

have  of  true  sounas  is  that  of  unison  ;  because  found  in  the  octave  is  somewhat  extraordioan; 

the  vibrations  there  begin  and  end  together,  viz.  by  taking  both  an  harmonical  and  aritn* 

The  next  to  this  is  the  octave;  wherem  the  meiical  mean  between  the  extremes  of  the  oo 

more  acute  sound  makes  precisely  two  vibra-  tave,  and  then  both  an  arithmetical  and  bir- 

tions,  while  the  graver  or  deeper  makes  one;  monical  mean  between  each  extreme,  and  the 

and  wherein,  by  consequence,  the  vibrations  most  distant  of  the  two  means  last  found;  i.e* 

of  the  two  meet  at  every  vibration  of  the  more  between  the  last  extreme  and  the  first  arith- 

grave.  metical,  and  between  the  greater  extreme  and 

Hence  unison  and  octave  pass  almost  for  the  the  first  harmonical  mean,  we  have  all  ibi 

tame  concord.    Hence  also  the  proportion  of  lesser  concords.  . 

the  sounds  that  form  the  octave  is  in  num-        Mr.   Malcolm    observes,    that  any  wind- 

bers,  or  in  lines,  as  2  to  I,  so  that  two  chords  instrument  being  over-blown,  the  sound  wijl 

or  strings  of  the  same  matter,  thickness,  and  rise  to  an  octave,  and  no  other  concord;  whicn 

tension,  one  whereof  is  double  the  length  of  he  ascribes  to  the  perfection  of  the  octave,  and 

the  other,  produce  the  octave.  its   being  next   to  unison.      This  in^«?niow 

The  octave  is  called,  by  the  ancients,  diapa-  writer  was  in  error  with  regard  to  this  iup- 

son,  because  containing  all  the  simple  tones  posed  fact.     All  the  natural  harmonics  roay 

and  concords;  all  of  which  deri%*e  their  sweet-  oe  produced  on  a  wind-instrument  by  its  being 

ness  from  it,  as  they  arise  more  or  less  directly  over- blown.    Thus,  if  the  breath  when  p«>- 

out  of  it.  pelled  into  a  flute  with  a  ceruin  velocity,  wim 

To  be  just,  it  must  contain  diatonically  se-  all  the  holes  covered,  caused  it  to  eniu  J»j^ 

Ten  -* '^^  intenals;  and,  consequently,  toneor  sound  d;  breath  impelled  with  a doow 

e?  sounds:    whence  its  name,  velocity  will  produce  the  sound  d  an  ^^^j" 

above;    a    triple    velocity    will    produce  tn 

itaining  in  it  all  the  other  sound  c  a  twelfth  above  the  fundanwrfiui  tone ; 
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I  qnadraple  velocity  will  produce  D  the  fif-  from  itt  being  the  eighth  month  in  the  ea1en« 

tfenth,  or  double  octave ;  a  quintuple  velocity  dar  of  Romulus.     See  the  articles  Montr 

will  produce  the  sound  F  sharp,  a  Rcventeenth  and  Year. 

above  the  primitive  tone,  and  so  on.      See  OCTOBLEPHARUM.     In  botany,  a  ge» 

Harmokics.  nus  of  the  class  cryptogamia^   order   musci. 

Octave  denotes  also  the  eighth  day  a(\er  Capsule  ovate,  fringe  simple,  of  eight  uncon- 

a  festival  of  the  church.  nected  teeth.     One  species  only,  an  exotie 

0C1*AVIA,  a  Roman  lady,  sister  to  the  moss, 

emperor  Augustus,   and    celebrated    for    her  OCTOE^RICAL.  a.  having  eight  faces, 

birauty  and  virtues.      She   married  Claudius  OCTOFID    CALYX.       In    botany,    an 

Marcellus,  and  after  his  death  M.  Antony,  eight-cleft   calyx,    as    in    tormentilla.      See 

Her  marriage  with  Antony  was  a  political  step  Cleft. 

to  reconcile   her  brother  and   her  husband.  OCTOGENARY.  a,  (from  ociogeni^  Lat.) 

Antony  proved  for  some  time  attentive  to  her.  Of  eishty  years  of  age. 

but  he  soon  after  despised  her  for  Cleopatra;  O'CTONARY.a.  (or/ofiartvi,  Latin.)    Be- 
and  when  she  attempted  to  withdraw  him  from  l^'i^ing  ^o  ^he  number  eight. 
this  unlawful  amour,  by  going  to  meet  him  at  OCTONO^CULAR.  (oc/o and  oru/ui,  I^t.) 
Athens,  she  was  totally  banished  from  his  pre-  Having  eight  eyes  (^Derham). 
sence.     This  affront  was  highly  resented  by  OCTOPETALOUS.   a.  (juUm  and  «i7«Xf ) 
Augustus,  who  resolved  to  revenge  her  cause  Having  eight  flower  leaves, 
by  arms,  which  he  ultimately  did.    Marcellus,  O'CTOS TYLE.  J.  (e»1»  and  ru)^.)    The 
her  sou  by  her  first  husband,  was  married  to  face  of  a  building  or  ordonnauce  containing 
t  niece  of  Augustus,  and  was  publicly  in-  eight  columns  {JUarris), 
teoded  as  a  successor  to  his  uncle;    but  his  O'CTUPLE.  a,  (octuplus,  Latin.)    Eight- 
sudden  death  plunged  all  his  family  into  the  fold. 

greatest  grief.     Virgil,  upon  this  occasion,  in  OSCULAR,  a.  (from  ocii/u«,  Latin.)    De« 

his  ^neid,   paid  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the  pendins  on  the  eye;  known  by  the  eye. 

memory  of  a  young  man  whom  Rome  re-  OCULARIA.    (from   oculus,  the  eye,  so 

^rded  as  her  future  father.     He  was  desired  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eye.) 

to  repeat  his  composition  in  the  presence  of  In  botany.     See  Euphrasia. 

Augustus  and  of  his  sister.     Octavia  burst  into  O'CLJLARLY.  ad.  (from  ocular.)    To  the 

tears  as  soon  as  the  poet  began,  but  when  he  observation  of  the  eye  (Brown). 

mentioned  Tu  Marcellus  eris,  she  swooned  O'CULATE.  a.  {oculaius,  Latin.)    Having 

away.     This  pathetic  enoomium   upon   the  eyes;  knowinz  by  the  eye. 

Tirtues  of  young  Marcellus  was  liberally  re-  OCULI  ADDUCT()R.     In  myology,  sea 

warded  by  Octavia,  and  Virgil  received  10,000  Rectus  internus  oculi. 

sesterces  for  every  one  of  the  verses.     Octavia  Oculi  attollbns.    See   Rectus   su« 

bad  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia  Major  perior  oculi. 

and  Antonia  Minor.    The  death  of  Marcellus  Oculi  c  ancrorum.     See  Cahcek. 

continually  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Octavia,  OcuLi    Depressor.    See    Rectus  .in« 
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who  died  of  melancholy  about  10  years  before 

the  Christian  era. — 2.  A  daughter  of  the  em-  Oculi    elevator.     See  Rectus    su« 

peroT  Claudius  by  Messalina.     She  was  be-  perior  oculi. 

trothed  to  Silanus,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  Oculi  levator.      See  Rectus  supe« 

Agrippiiia,  she  was  married  to  the  emperor  RIOR  oculi. 

Nero  in  the  l6th  year  of  her  age,  but  was  soon  Oculi  obliquus  inferior.    See  Ob« 

after  divorced  on  pretence  of  barrenness.     She  Liquus  inferior  oculi. 

was  afterwards,  by  the  intrigues  of  Poppaea,  Oculi  obliquus  major.      See  obli- 

oanished,  and  was  ordered  to  kill  herself  by  (^7us  superior  oculi. 

opening  her  veins.    Her  head  was  cut  off,  and  Oculi  OBLiquus  minor.     See  Obli- 

carried  to  Poppapa.  ouus    inferior  oculi. 

pCTAVlANUS,  or  Octavius  Cjesar.  OCULIST.  *.  (from  oeulus,  Latin.)    One 

Vid.  Augustus.  who  professes  to  cure  distempers  of  the  eyes 

(XTTAVIUS.    This  name  was  common  to  (Bacon).    The  most  celebrated  oculists  of  the 

many  eminent  Romans,  but  of  celebrity  infe-  present  dav  are  Mr.  Ware  and  Mr.  Phipps. 

rior  to  Octavius  Caraar,  afterwards  Aueustus.—  OCU  LlJS.     See  A  n  atomy  and  Eye. 

2-  A  man  who  opposed  M  etellus  in  the  reduc-  Oc  u  L  u  s  c  a  T  i .    See  A  s  t  E  R  i  a  . 

Uon  of  Crete,  by  means  of  Pompey.    He  was  OcuLus  mundi.     See  Hydrophanes. 

obliged  to  retire  from  the  island.  OCYNUM.     See  Ocimum. 

,  (XTTA'VO.  (Latin.)  A  book  is  said  to  be  OCYPE TE,  one  of  the  harpies,  who  in- 

in  octayo  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  eight  fecied  whatever  she  touched.    The  name  sig- 

*^^'  nifics  swift  flying. 

WTE'NNI  AL.  a.  (from  ocfennium,  Lat.)  OCYROE,  a  daughter  of  Chiron,  who  had 

1.  Happening  every  eighth  year.     2.  Lasting  the  gift  of  prophecy.     She  was  changed  into  a 

*»?!J^yf>r8.  mare.     (Vid.  Melanippe.) 

OCTOBER,    in    chronology,    the    tenth  OCZAKOW,  or  Oczakopf,  a  town  and 

month  of  the  Julian  year,  consisting  of  thirty-  fortress,  lately  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  now 

oot  days:  it  obuiocd  the  name  of  October  included  in  the  Russian  government  of  Catha« 
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rinenslaf.     It  is  seated  at  the  month  of  the  his  readers  by  the  variety  of  vcne*  and  Uk^ 

Dnieper,  opposite  Kinhurn,  50  miles  W.  of  licacy  of  words;  the  beauty  of  namben,  aod 

Cherson  and  190  N.  by  E.  of  Constantinople,  the  description  of  things  most  deii^ifnl  io 

Lon.  30.  50  £.     Lat.  46.  50  N.  themselves.    Variety  of  numbers  is  eAcatisl  it 

ODA,  in  the  Turkish  seraglio,  signifies  a  the  ode. 
class,  order,  or  chamber.    Hence  Oda  Bachi,        At  fi  rst,  indeed,  the  verse  of  the  ode  was  hit 

is  an  officer  in  the  Turkish  service.  of  one  kind;  but  for  the  sake  of  pleasnir,  lai 

ODD.  a.  (udda,  Swedish.)     1.  Not  even;  the  music  to  which  they  were  sung,  theyb^ 

not  divisible  into  equal  numbers  {Brown).    2.  degrees  so  varied  the  numbers  and  feet,  W: 

More  than  a  round  number  {Burnet).     3.  their  kinds  are  now  almost  innumerable.  Oar 

Particular ;   uncouth ;  extraordinary  {Pope),  of  the  most  considerable  is  the  Pindaric,  (L<» 

4.  Not  noted;  not  taken  into  the  common  ac»  tinsuished  by  the  boldness  and  rapiditv  of  lu 
count;  unheeded  (Shakspeare).    3*  Stranse;  flints. 

unaccountable;  fantastical  iSw{fl).    6.  Un*       The  ancient  ode  had  originally  bat  oc? 

common;  particular  (^^cAafM).     7*  Unlucky  stanza,  or  strophe:  but  was  at  last  aividcd  uiW 

iShakspeare).     8.   Unlikely;   in  appearance  three  parts;  strophci  antistrophe,  and  epod:. 

improper  {AdditonX       ,    *  The  priesU  goins  round  the  altar,  singing  tke 

CyDDLY.  ad.  (trom  odd.)     1.  Not  evenly,  praise  of  the  gods,  called  their  first  eooma 

5.  Strangely ;    particularly ;    unaccountably ;  strophe,  i.  e.  turning  to  the  left ;  the  veoti^, 
uncouthly  {Locke).  turning  to  the  right,  they  called  antistrof^t 

OddlT'ODD.      a  number  is  said  to  be  q.  d.  returning:  lastly,  standing  still  bcfort  tv 

oddly-odd,  when  an  odd  number  measures  it  altar,  they  sung  the  remainder;   which  (Iky 

by  an  odd  number.     So  15  is  a  number  oddly-  called  epode. 

odd,  because  the  odd  number  3  measures  it  by       Among  the  modern  English  odes  the  mail 

the  orld  number  5.  distinguished  are  Dryden*s  ode  on  St.  Ceciiii'i 

CypDNESS.  $.  (from  odd,)     1.  The  state  day,  and  Collins's  ode  on  the  Passions, 
of  being  not  even.    2.  Strangeness;  particu-       Ode  (Alcaic).     See  Alcaic. 
larity ;   uncouthness ;   irregularity    (i)ryden.       ODHNATUS,  a  celebrated  prioce  of  IHl- 

Collier L  myra.     He  early  inured  himself  to  bear  f»- 

ODDS.  t.  (from  odd.)     1.  Inequality;  ex-  tizues,  and  accustomed  himself  to  the  labor* 

cess  of  either  compared  with  the  other  {uook.).  ofa  military  life.     He  was  faithful  to  the  Ro- 

2*  More  than  an  even  wager;  more  likely  than  mans,  and  when  Aurelian  had  been  uken  pri- 

the.  contrary  {Swift)»     3.  Advantage;   supe-  soner   by  Sapor,    king  of  Persia,    Oksatia 

riority  (Hriat^ras).     4.  Quarrel;  debate;  ais-  warmly  mterested  himself  in  his  caose.   Sipr 

pute  {SItakspeare).  ordered  him,  in  consequence  of  his  ioUm- 

ODE.  s.  IwU.)    A  poem  written  to  be  sung  tions  in  favour  of  Aurelian,  to  appea  i%efc*e 

to  music ;  a  lyric  poem.    Ode,  in  the  modern  him,  on  pain  of  being  devoted  to  mstam  de« 

poetry,  is  a  lyric  poem,  consisting  of  long  and  struction  with  all  his  family.    Odenatui  <ii^ 

abort  verses,   distinguished  Into  stanzas,    or  dained  the  summons  of  Sapor,  opposed  tet 

itrophes,  wherein  the  same  measure  is  pre-  to  force,  and  obtained  some  advaotaan  over 

served  throughout.  the  troops  of  the  Persian  monarch.    For  tbnr 

The  odes  of  the  ancients,  Vossius  observes,  services,  Gallieous,  the  then  reigning  ei&pe* 

had  a  regular  return  of  the  same  kind  of  verse^  ror,  named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  aa  the 

and  the  same  quantity  of  syllables,  in  the  same  throne,  and  gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to*Ui 

place  of  every  similar  verse:    "  But  there  is  children,  and  to  his  wife  the  celebrated  Zco^ 

nothing  (says  he)  but  confusion  of  quantities  bia.    He  perished;  some  time  after,  by  ibeia^ 

in  the  modern  odes;  so  that,  to  follow  the  na-  ger  of  one  of  his  relations,  at  Erocssa,  abc«: 

tural  quantity  of  our  syllables,  every  stanza  will  the  S67th  year  of  the  Christian  aera.    Zcocba 

be  a  different  song.*'  -  succeeded  to  all  his  titles  and  honours. 

He  should  have  observed,  however,  that  all  '    ODENSEE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  cspioL 

the  ancient  odes  were  not  of  such  kind.    But  of  the  isle  of  Funen,  and  a  bishop's  sef.    h 

he  proceeds:  "  The  moderns  have  no  regard  supplies  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  witbaR 

to  the  natural  quantity  of  the  syllables,  and  their  leather  accoutrements,  and  is  partjco^rff 

have  introduced  an  unnatural  and  barbarous  famous  for  gloves.    Here  are  also  maoa&f- 

variety  of  long  and  short  notes,  which  they  ap-  tures  of  cloth,  sugar,  and  soap.     It  b  sinuis 

ply  without  any  regard  to  the  natural  quantity  on  a  river,  six  ntiles  from  ihe  bayof  Sitp- 

•t  syllables;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  our  vocal  trand,  and  9O  W.  by  S.  of  Copenhagn.  Ixe. 

music  has  no  effect.**    De  Poem.  Cantu.  10.  17  E.     Lat.  65.  30  N. 

Among  the  ancients,  ode  signified  no  more        ODER,  a  river  of  Germany,  whicfa  hasis 

than  a  song;  with  us,  they  are  different  things,  source  in  the  mountains  of  ^ioraYia,  sod  Aai 

The  ancient  odes  were  generally  in  honour  "of  N.  to  Odertierg:  then  passes  by  Raubor,  0;*- 

their  gods,  as  are  many  of  those  of  Pindar  and  p«ln,  Breslau,  and  Glogau,  in  Sdesia;  Cnssoi 

Horace:  sometimes  on  other  subjects,  as  those  Frankfort,  Lebus,  Cusirin,  'and  Fnnwralt,  o 

of  Auacreon,  Sappho,  &c.     The  English  odes  Brandenburg;    and  Garu,    Stettin,  Cimis, 

are  generally  composed  in  praise  of  heroes,  and  Wollin,  Usedom,  and  Wolmst,  in  Poincnoii 
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^  'which  lie  the  islands  of  hatving  cut  off  the  head  of  one  Mimer,  ivho  in 

his  lifetime  was  in  great  reputation  for  wiscloio, 

nort  of  Russia,  in  he  caused  it  to  be  embalmed^  and  persuaded 

slaf,  seated  on  the  Scandinavians  that  he  had  restored  it  to  the 

W.  by  9.  of  use  of  speech;  and  he  caused  it  to  pronounce 

'^H  N.  whatever  oracles  he  wanted.     The  Icelandic 

N^nce.  chronicles  represent  Odin  as  the  mobt  eloquent  . 

.  .i.ough  and  persuasive  of  men;    they  ascribe  to  hinx 

I  -J  ii  con-  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  |)oetry  among  the  . 

.  >>..3.     The  Scandinavians,  and  likewise  the  invention  of 

1  .*c,  and  the  the  Runic  characters.    He  had  also  the  address 

<  ^('(  urc  harbour  to  ))ersuade  his  followers,  that  he  could  run 

then,  and  a  mole  over  the  world  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  that 

..  qviarter  of  a  mile  he  had  the  direction  of  the  air  and  tempests ; 

<    .  lid  bhips  hare  been  that  he  could  transform  himself  into  all  sorts 

ii  a  .^iii^le  year;  and  the  of  shapes,  could  raistt  the  dead,  could  foretel 

I    dodIcs  to  this  thriving  things  to  come,  deprive  his  enemies,  by  en* 

.   (\  ;:ay  and  lively  place.  chantment,  of  health  and  vircour,  and  discover 

lit  (irtcian  antiquity,  a  music-  all  the  treasures  concealed  in  the  earth.     They 

i'v  Periclc^;  the  uisidc  of  which  add,   that  by  his  tender  and  melodious  airs  ho 

.-.  .ih  seats  and  ranges  of  pillars,  and  could  make  the  plains  and  mountains  open  and 

>   ii>ide   the  roof  descended  shelving  expand  with  delight  $  and  that  the  ghosts,  thus 

•  rd^  from  a  point  in  the  centre,  with  attracted,  would  leave  their  infernal  caverns^ 

ijcndings,  in  imitation  of  the  king  of  and  stand  motionless  about  him.    Nor  was  he 

if  }>avilion.      Here  the  musical  prizes  less  dreadful  and  furious  In  batde ;  cjiangtug 

*:tr  contended  for;  and  here  also,  according  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  bear,  a  wild  bully 

.  ArisiophaneSy  was  a  tribunal.  or  a  lion,  and  amidst  ranks  of  enemici*  coin- 

ODE Y POUR,  a  town  of  Hindoatani  capital  mitting  the  most  horrible  devastation,  without 

of  Jushpour,  in  the  province  of  Orissa.     It  is  receiving;  any  wound  himself. 

6o  miles  N.E.  of  Ruttunpour,  and  220  N.W.        ODINUS,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity^ 

ofCattack.     Lon.  83.  22  £.     Lat.  22.  37  N.  who  flourished  about  70  years  l>efure  Cnrist» 

(XDIBLE.  a.  (from  odi,  Lat.)     Hateful.  in  the  northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany,  or 

ODIHAM,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  with  a  the  modern  kingdom  of  Denmark-     He  was 

market  on  Saturday.     Here  are  the  remams  of  at  once  a  priest,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch* 

an  ancient  castle,  and  of  a  royal  palace,  barns,  and  a  conqueror.     He  imposed  upon  the  ere* 

kc.     It  is  seated  on  the  Basingstoke  canal,  S4  dulity  of  his  superstitious  countrymen,  by  the 

miles  N.E.  of  Winchester,  and  43  W.  by  S.  manner  of  his  death,  and  made  them  believe 

of  London.  as  he  expired  that  he  was  going  into  Scythia, 

ODIN  (see  Frea),,  in  mythology,  called  where  he  should  become  one  of  the  immortal 

also  in  the  dialect  of  the  Ang^lo-Saxons  Woden  gods. 

orWodan,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Scy-        O'DIOUS.a.  (odiosus,\ji\\n,)   1.  Hateful; 

thians  to  their  supreme  god,  and  assumed,  detestable;  abominable  {South).    2.  Exposed 

about .70  years  betore  the  Christian  era,  by  to  hate  {Clarendon).    3.  Causing  hate;  iiivi« 
^^^9  a  Scythian  prince,  who  conquered  the  *  dious  (Milton). 

northern  nations,  made  great  changes  in  their        OT)IOUSLY.  ad.  (from  odious.)    1.  Hate« 

governmeut,  manners,  and  religion,  enjoyed  fully;  abominably  (Afi/^on).    2.  Invidiously; 

great  honours,  and  had  even  divine  honours  so  as  to  cause  hate  {Dry den). 
pzid  him.     According  to  the  account  given        O^DIOUSNESS. .r.  (from oitoui.)   I. Hate- 

of  this  conqueror  by  Snorro,  the  ancient  histo-  fulness  {ff^ake),    2.  The  state  of  being  hated 

lian  of  Norway,  and  his  commentator  Torfseus,  {Sidnrv). 

Odin  was  a  Scythian,  who  withdrew  himself,        O'DlLTM.  8.  (Latin).     Invidiousness;  qua« 

with  many  others  in  his  train,  by  flight,  from  lity  of  provoking  hate  (King  Charles). 
the  ven«Eeance  of  the  Romans  under  the  con-        ODu  (Saint),  second  abbot  of  Clugni,  was 

duct  of   Pompey :    and   having  officiated  as  born  at  Tours,  879*    The  sanctity  of  his  life 

priest  in  his  own  country,  he  assumed  the  di-  was  such,  that  even  kings  and  popes  referred 

rection  of  the  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  their  disputes  to  his  unbiassed  jud^uent.     He 

civil  government,  of  the  nations  which  he  con-  wrote  some  religious  books,  and  died  943. 
qoeretl.     Having  subdued  Denmark,  Sweden,        ODOMETER,  is  an  instrument  for  mea* 

aod  Norway,  he  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he  suring  the  ground  or  distance  passed  over  by  % 

died.  There  is  nothing  certain  in  this  account ;  carriage* 

bat  it  is  probable,  that  the  god,  whose  prophet        The  best  contrivance  for  this  purpose  with 

or  priest  thb  Scythian  pretended  to  be,  was  which  we  are  acquainted  was  invented  by 

named  Odin,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  sue-  Richard  Lavell  Edgc\|prib,  Esq.    His  descrip* 

ceeding  ages   confounded  the  deity  with  his  tion  of  it  is  as  follows. 

priest,  composing  out  of  the  attributes  of  the        This  instrument  may  be  easily  fixed  to  the 

one,  and  the  history  of  the  other,  the  character  axletree  bed  of  a  post-chaise,  gig,  or  any  other 

of  the  northern  conqueror,     fjc  deluded  the  carriagjs. 
people  by  his  enchantments  and  skill  iu  magic :        Oi^t  turn  and  a  half  of  a  screw  is  framed 
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ODONTOLOGY. 

fifti  lobit&iiee,  ai  it  is  not  reducible  to  quick-  does  DOt  appear  to  be  any  donbt  but  that,  in  the 
lime  by  fire,  till  it  has  first  been  dissolved  in  an     case  of  a  transplanted  tooth,  there  is  a  reiil  onion 

■ckl :  and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchet  have  by  vessels.    Sdly.    The  swellings  of  the  fangs  cf 

■occeeded  in  proving  the  earth  of  the  enamel  to  a  tooth,  which  in  many  instances  are  known  to  be 

be  pbospbat  of  line,  as  that  of  the  bony  part  is  the  eilerts  of  disease^  and  which  are  analogous  to 

carbonat.  the  swelling:  of  other  bones,  are  a  clear  proof  of  a 

Some  writers  have  described  it  as  being  vascular,  similarity  of    structure,    e8|>ecially- as  we  find 

but  it  is  certain  that  no  injection  will  ever  reach  them  invested  with  a  periosteum.    3dly.    It  is  a 

this  f abstance ;   that  it  receives  no  tinge  from  curious  fact,  though  as  yet  perhaps  not  generally 

madder;  and  that  it  affords  no  appearance  of  a  known,  that,  in  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalia,  the 

circolatiou  of  fluids*    The  bony  part  of  a  tooth  .teeth  become  of  a  milky  whiteness,  and  in  some 

resembles  other  bones  in  its  strtictore,  but  is  degree,  transparent ;  does  not  this  prove  them  to 

moch  harder  than  the  most  compact  part  of  have  abspi  bents  ? 

bones  in  general.     It  composes  the  inner  part  of        Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which  begio- 

tbe  body  and  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  root  of  niog  by  a  small  opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang, 

tbe  tootb.    This  part  of  a  tooth,  when  completely  becomes  larger,  and  terminates  in  the  body  of 

formed,  does  not,  like  the  other  bones,  receive  a  the  tooth. 

tinge  from  madder,  nor  do  the  minutest  injections         This  cavity  is  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 

penetrate  into    its   substance,    although    many  nerves,  which  pass  through  the  small  hole  in  the 

writers  have  asserted  the  contrary.    Mr.  Hunter  root.     In  old  people  this  hole  sometimes  closes, 

bas  been  therefore  induced  to  deny  its  being  vas-  and  the  tooth  becomes  then  insensible. 
calar,  although  he  is  aware  that  tbe  teeth,  like         The  teeth   are  invested  with   a   periosteumt 

other  bones,  are  liable  to  swellings,  and  that  they  from  their  fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their  bony 

are  found  anchylosed  with  their  sockets.      He  sockets,  vrhere  it  is  attached  to  the  gums.    Thia 

supposes,  however,  that  both  these  may  be  ori-  membrane  seems   to  be  common  to  the  tooth 

final  formations  ;   and,  as  the  most  convincing  which  it  incloses,  and  to  the  sockets  which  it 

proofoftheir  not  being  vascular,  he  reasons  from  lines.    Tbe  teeth  are  likewise  secured  in  their 

the  analogy  between  them  and  other  bones.     He  sockets   by  a  red  substance,  called  the  gums, 

observes,  for  instance,  that  in  a  young  animal  which  e^'ery  where  covers  the  alveolar  processes, 

that  has  been  fed  with  madder,  the  parts  of  the  and  has  as  many  perforations  as  there  are  teeth. 

teeth  which  were  formed  before  it  was  put  on  The  gums   are   exceeding    vascular,    and  have 

Dadfier  diet  will  appear  of  their  natural  colour,  something  like  a  cartilaginous  hardness  and-elas« 

but  that  such  parts  as  were  formed  while  theani*  ticity,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  much  sensibility. 

Dial  was  taking  the  madder  will  be  of  a  red  Tbe  gums  of  infants,  which  peiform  the  offices  of 

eoloor;   whereas,  in   other  bones,    the  hardest  teeth,  have  a  hard  ridge  extending  through  their 

p^rta  are  susceptible  of  the  dye,  though  more  whole  length ;  but  in  old  people,  who  have  lost 

•iowly  than  the  parts  which  are  growing.    Again  their  teeth,  this    ridge  is  wanting.    The  three 

be  tells  us,  that  if  you  leave  off  feeding  the  ani«  classes  into  which  the  teeth  are  commonly  divided 

mal  with  madder  a  considerable  time  before  you  are  incisores,  canini,  and  molares  or  grinders, 

kill  it,  yoD  Will  find  the  above  appeaimnces  still  -    The  incisores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  fore  part 

nbaistiog,  with  this  addition,  that  all  the  parts  •f  of  the  jaws ;  they  derive  their  name  from  their  use 

tbe  teeth  which  were  formed  after  leaving  off  the  in  dividing  and  cutting  the  food  in  the  manner  of 

madder  will  be  white.     This  experiment  proves  a  wedgo^  and  have  each  of  them  two  surfaees, 

that  a  tooth  once  tinged  does  not  lose  it  colour  ;  which  meet  in  a  sharp  edge.    Of  these  surfaces, 

•hereas  other  bones  do  (though  very  slowly)  re-  the  anterior  one  is  convex,  and  posterior  one 

turn  again  to  their  natural  appearance :  and,  as  somewhat  concave.     In  the  npper  jaw  they  are 

the  dye  in  this  ca!«e  must  be  taken  into  the  habit  usually    broader    and    thicker,     especially   the 

by  abwrbeota,  he  is  led  to  suspect  tlMit  the  teeth  tivo  first,  than  those  of  the  under  jaw,  over  which 

are  without  absorbents  as  well  as  other  vessels,  they  generally  h\\  by  being  placed  a  little   ob- 

These  arguments  are  very  ingenious,  but  they  iiqnely, 

are  far  from  bein^  satisfactory.  Tbe  facts  adduced         The  canini  or  cuspldati  arc  the  longest  of  all 

^  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable  of   a  different  ex-  the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from  their  rescm- 

pbnation  from  that  which  he  has  given  them;  blance  to  a  dog's  tusks.    There  is  one  of  these 

and  when  other  facts  are  added  relative  to  the  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  incisores,  so  that  there 

lame  subject,  it  will  appear  that  this  bony  part  are  two  in  each  jaw.    They  are  the  longest  of  all 

«fa  tooth  has  a  circulation  through  its  substance,  the  teeth.    Their  fangs  differ  from  that  of  the 

and  even  lymphatics,  although,  from  tbe  hardness  incisores  only  in  being  much  larger,  and  their 

<tr  its  structure,  we  are  nnable  to  demonstrate  shape  may  be  easily  described  to  be  that  of  an 

itk  vessels.    The  facts  which  may  be  adduced  incisor  with  its  edge  worn  of^',  so  as  to  end  \x\  a 

aw,  1st.    We  find  that  a  tooth  recently  drawn  nniTow  point  instead  of  a  thin  edge.    The  canini 

and  transplanted  into  another  socket  becomes  as  not  being  calculated  for  dividing  like  the  incisores, 

finnly  fixed  after  a  certain  time,  and  preserves  or  for  grinding,  seem  to  be  intended  for  laying 

tte  tame  colour  as  the  rest  of  tbe  set;  whereas  a  hold  of  substances.    Mr.  Hunter  remarks  of  these 

tootb  that  bas  been  long  drawn  before  it  is  trans-  teeth,  that  we  may  trace  in  them  a  similarity  in 

planted  will  never  become  fixed.     Mr.  Hunter  shape,  situation,  and  usp,  from  the  moat  impcr. 

indeed  is  aware  of  this  objection,  and  refers  the  feet  carnivorous  animal,  which  we  believe  to  be 

Mcresa  of  the  transplantation,  in  the  first  in-  the  human  species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the  most 

•tance,  to  the  living  principle  posnesed   by  the  perfectly  carnivorous. 

tooth,  and  which  he  thinks  may  exist  inde|)«nd-         The  grinders,  or  molares,  of  which  there  are 

«nt  of  a  circulation.      But  however  applicable  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because  from  their 

aneh  a  doctrine  maybe  to  zoopbytps,  it  is  sus-  size  and  figure  they  aie  calculated  for  grindinq^ 

P^ted  that  it  will  not  h«»ld  good  in  man,  and  the  food.     The  canini  and  incisores 

Mben  of  the  more  perfect  auimals;   and  there  ane  fang,  but  the  three  last  grind L>r« 
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$Ktr  1ia««  eoostantTy  ttro  fangs,  and  the  aaiac  teeth  are  formed,  their  upper  part  ii  fr&dQ&Uf 

teeth  in  the  upper  jav»  three  fangs.     Sometimes  pushed  upwards,  till  at  len^^,  about  the  seventh, 

these  fangs  are  divided  into  two  poinU  near  their  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  the  iDctfioret, 

haae,  and  each  of  these  pointa  has,  perhapa,  been  which  are  the  first  formed,  beiaa  to  pats  throogh 

•ometimes  considered  aa  a  distinct  fang.    The  the  gum*    The  first  that  appears  is  genenlly  ia 

f  rindert  likewise  differ  from  each  other  io  their  the  lower  jaw.    The  canini  and  mulares  nn  be* 

appearance.    The  twa  first  on  each  side^  which  tag  formed  so  soon  aa  the  incisores,  da  uot  sp. 

ACr.  Banter  appears  to  haye  distinguished  very  pear  till  about  the  twentieth  or  twemy-fourtli 

properly  by  the  name  of  bicuspides,  seem  to  be  month.    Sometimes  one  of  the  canini,  but  more 

of  a  middle  nature  between  the  incisores  and  frequently  one  of  the  molares,  appears  first. 

grinders;   they  hare  in  general  only  one  root.        The  danger  to  which  children  are  eiposed, 

and  the  -  body  of  the  tooth  terminates  in   two  during  the  time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the  pre%- 

pointd,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  the  highest,  so  sure  of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,  so  as  to  irritste  it, 

that  the  tooth  has  in  some  measure  the  appear-  and  excite  pain  and  inflammation.    The  effect  of 

SBca  of  one  of  the  canini.     The  two  grinders  this  irritation  is,  that  the  gum  wastes,  and  becomes 

beyood  these^  on  each  side,  are  much  larger,  gradually  thinner  at  this  part,  till  at  iengtb  tbs 

Their  body  forms  almost  a  square  with  rounded  tooth   protrudes.      In  such  cases   therefore  wc 

angles;  and  their  itrinding  surface  has  commonly  may,  witli  great  pn>priety,  assist  nature  by  cuU 

five  points  or  protuberances,  two  of  which  are  on  ting  the  gum.    Tbeae  twenty  teeth  are  called 

.the  inner,  and  three  on  the  outer  part  of  the  the  temporary,  or  milk  teeth,  because  they  are 

tooth.    The  last  grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  lUl  shed  between  the  age  of  seven  aud  fourteeo, 

than  the  rest,  and,  from  its  coming  through  the  and  are  supplied  by  others  of  a  firmer  teitare, 

gams  later  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes  not  with  laiige  fiiogs,  which  remain  till  tbey  became 

appearing  till  late  in  life,  is  called  dens  sapientis.  afiected  by  disease,  or  fisU  out  in  old  age,  and  sre 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  teeth  usually  therefore  called  the  permanent,  or  adult  tcetb. 

depends  on  these  dentes  sapientic.  The  rudiments  of  thene  adult  teeth  beg:iu  to  be 

Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of  the  formed  at  different  periods.    The  pulp  of  tbe 

teeth  in  the  adult;  the  manner  of  their  formation  first  adult  incisor,  and  of  the  first  adult  grioder, 

and  growth  in  the  fmtua  is  next  to  be  considered,  may  be  perceived  in  a  foetus  of  seven  or  eigbt 

Wc  shall  find  that  the  alveolar  process,  which  months,    and    the  ossification    begtns  in  tbem 

begins  to  be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  ap-  about  six  months  after  birth.     Soon  after  biith 

pears  about  the  fourth  month,  only  as  ar  shallow  the  second  incisor^  and  the  canine  tooth  oo  e^ch 

longitudinal  groove,  divided  by  slight  ridges  iuto  side,  b«'gin  to  be  formed.    About  the  firth  or  sixth 

a  number  of  intermediate  depressions,  which  are  year  the  first  bicuspis,  and  about  tbe  seventh  tiw 

to  be  the  future  alveoli  or  sockets.    These  de-  second  bicuspis  begins  to  ossify.    These  bicos* 

pretsioiis  are  at  first  filled  with  small  pulpy  sub*  pides  are  destined  to  replace  the  temporary  gria- 

stance,i,  included  in  a  vascular  membrane ;  and  ders.     All  thciK*  permanent  teeth  are  formed  io  a 

the«e  pulpy  subHtances  are  the  rudiments  of  the  distinct  set  of  alveoli ;  so  that  it  is  not  by  tbe 

ti'cth.     As  these  advance  in   their  growth,  the  growing  of  one  tooth  under  auother,  in  tbe  same 

alveolar  processes  become  gradually  more  com-  socket,  that  the   uppermost  tooth  ts  grsdoally 

pletely  formed.    Ti>e  surface  of  the  pulp  first  pushed  out,  as  is  commonly  imagined ;  but  tbe 

begins   to   harden ;    the  ossification  proceeding  temporary  teeth,  and  those  which  are  to  succeed 

from  one  or  more  points,  according  to  the  kind  them,  being  placed  in  separate  alveoli,  the  uj^r 

of  tooth  that  is  to  be  formed.     Thus,  in  the  inci*  sockets  gradually  disappear,  as  the  under  oues 

sores  and  canini,  it  be j2;in8  from  one  point;  in  the  increase  in    size,    till  at  length   the  beetb  tbey 

bicuspidcs,  from  two  points,  corresponding  with  contain,  having  no  longer  any  support,  oonse- 

the  future  shape  of  those  teeth  ;  and  io  the  mo^  queotly   fail   out.     But,    besides  these  twenty 

lares,  from  four  or  five  points.     As  the  ossifies-  teeth,  which  succeeded  the  temporary  ones,  thecs 

tioo  advances,  the  whole  of  the  pulp  is  gradually  are  twelve  others  to  be  added  to  make  up  tbe 

covered  with  bone,  excepting  its  under  ^urface^  ntmiber  thirty-two.    These  twelve  are  three  ff'tO' 

and  tJien  the  fang  begins  to  be  formed.     Soon  ders  on  each  side  in  both  jaws;  and  in  order  to 

after  the  formation  of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  make  room  for  this  addition,  we  find  tbe  jawi 

begins  to  be  incrusted  with  its  enamel ;  but  in  grow  as  the  teeth  grow,  so  that  they  appesr  si 

what  manner  this  is  deposited  we  are  as  yet  un-  completely  filled  with  twenty  teeth,  as  tbey  sre 

able  to  explain.-^Perhaps  tbe  vascular  membrane,  afterwards  with  thirty-two.    Hence,  in  children 

which  incloses  the  pulp,  may  serve  to  secrete  it.  the  face  is  flatter  and  rouuder  than  in  adults. 

It  gradually  crystallizes  upon  tbe  surface  of  tbe  The  first  adult  grinder  generally  passes  through 

bony  part,  and  continues  to  increase  in  thickness,  the  gum  about  the  twelfth  year;   the  secondi 

aspeciatly  at  the  points  and  ba»is  of  the  tooth,  tilt  which  begins  to   be  formed  in  the   sixth  ur  se- 

some  time  before  the  toutli  begins  to  pass  through  veoth  year,  cuts  the  gum  about  the  seventeenth 

ibe  gum;  and  when  this  happens,  the  enamel  or  eighteenth ;  and  the  third,  or  dens  sapieotix, 

leems  to  be  as  hard  as  it  is  ahcrwards,  so  that  which  begins  to  be  formed  about  the  twelfth  year, 

the  air  does  uot  appear  to  have  the  least  effect  in  passes  through  the   gum    between    the  age  of 

hardening  it,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed. —  twenty  and  thirty.    The  dentes  sapientiie  bare, 

While  the  enamel  is  thus  forming,  the  lower  part  in  some  instancest  been  cut  at  the  a.^e  of  fbrtyi 

of  the  pulp   is  gradually   lengthened    out   and  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  eighty  years;  and  it  sook- 

ossified,  so  as  to  form  the  fang.    Tn  those  teeth  times  happens  that  they  do  not  appear  at  all. 

whfbh  are  to  have  more  than  one  fang,  the  ossifi*  Sometimes  likewise  it  happens,  that  a  third  set 

cation  begins  from  different  parts  of  tbe  pulp  at  of  teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy. 

one  and  the  same  time*     In  this  manner  are  Diermerboeck  tells  us  that  be  himself,  at  the  a$a 

r 1 .1.^  incisores,  the  canini,  and  two  motares  of  fifty-six,  had  a  fresh  canine  tooth  in  tbe  place 

,  making  in  the  whole  twenty  teeth,  of  one  he  had  lost  several  years  before;  M. dti 

which  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  Fay  saw  twa  incisores  and  two  canini  cut  the 

A  in  early  life.    As  the  fangs  of  the  gum  in  a  man  aged  eighty-foor ;  Mr.  Hunter  haf 
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•floitvofore^teeth  shoot  up  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
very  old  persoo ;  and  an  aoooont  was  lately  pub* 
liihed  of  a  mao  who  had  a  complete  set  at  the 
ai^e  of  sixty.  Other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
tre  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  The  eireumstanoe 
is  curioQS,  and,  from  the  time  of  life  at  which  it 
takes  place,  and  the  return  of  the  catamenia, 
which  sometimeB  happens  in  women  at  the  same 
age,  it  has  been  very  ingeniously  supposed,  that 
there  is  some  efibrt  in  nature  to  renew  the  body 
at  that  period. 

The  teeth  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents 
Sometimes  the  gums  become  so  affected  as. 
to  occasion  them  to  fall  out,  and  the  teeth 
themselves  are  frequently  rendered  carious  by 
csuses  which  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  disease  usually  begins  on  that 
tide  of  the  tooth  which  is  not  exposed  to  pres- 
sure, and  gradually  advanoea  till  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  cavity :  as  soon  as  the  cavity  is 
exposed,  the  tooth  becomes  liable  to  considerable 
pain,  from  the^  air  coming  into  contact  with  the 
■efVe.  Besides  these  accidental  means  by  which 
the  teeth  are  occasionally  affected,  old  age  seldom 
foils  to  bring  with  it  sure  And  natural  causes  for 
their  removal.  The  alveoli  fill  up,  and  the  teeth 
eoDteqoently  fall  out.  The  gums  then  no  longer 
oeet  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mootli,  the  chin  pro- 
jects forwards,  and  the  face  being  rendered  much 
flhorter,  the  whole  physiognomy  appears  consi- 
derably altered. 

Having  thus  described  the  formation,  structure, 
Srovtb,  and  decay  of  the  teeth,  it  remains  to 
speak  of  their  uses;  the  chief  of  which  we  know 
to  be  in  mastication.  And  here  we  cannot  help 
^serving  the  great  variety  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  teeth,  which  fits  us  for  such  a  variety 
of  food,  and  which,  when  compared  with  the  teeth 
liven  to  other  animals,  may  in  some  measure 
CBsble  OS  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  aliment  for 
which  man  is  intended  by  nature.  Thus,  in 
romiDant  animals  we  find  incisorcs  only  in  the 
lover  jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  molares  for 
frrnding  it;  in  graminivorous  animals,  we  see 
BH>l«res  alone :  and  in  carnivorous  animals,  canine 
teeth  for  catching  at  their  prey,  and  incisores 
•nd  molares,  for  cutting  and  dividing  it.  Bat,  as 
Bsn  is  not  designed  to  catch  and  kill  his  prey 
with  his  teeth,  we  observe  that  our  canini  are 
thsped  differently  from  the  fangs  of  beasts  of 
prey,  in  whom  we  find  them  either  longer  than 
the  rest  of  the  teeth,  or  curved.  The  incisores 
likeviM  are  sharper  in  those  animals  than  in 
■nan.  Nor  are  the  molares  in  the  human  sub- 
)M  similar  to  the  molares  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals ;  they  are  flatter  in  dmu  than  in  these  ani- 
tnais ;  and,  in  the  latter,  we  likewiite  find  them 
•baiper  at  the  edges,  more  calculated  to  cut  and 
tear  the  food,  and  by  their  greater  strength,  ca- 
pable of  breaking  the  boneS  of  animals.  From 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  may  consider 
msn  as  parUking  of  the  nature  of  these  difl'erent 
daises ;  as  approaching  more  to  the  carnivorous 
than  to  the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animals;  but 
upon  the  whole  formed  fora  mixed  aliment,  and 
fitted  equally  to  live  upon  flesh  and  upon  vegeta- 
J»lcs.  Those  philosophers j  therefore,  who  would 
confine  man  wholly  to  a  vegetable  food,  do  not 
«em  to  iiave  studied  nature.  As  the  molares 
«Te  the  last  teeth  that  are  formed,  so  they  are 
•sttally  the  first  that  fall  out ;  thi«  would  seem  to 
prove,  that  we  require  the  same  kind  of  aliment 
■n  old  age  as  in  iafoncy.  Besides  the  use  of  th« 
t«th  ja  [matttcation,  thqr  likewise  acrvfi  a  w* 


cottdary  purpose,  by   assTstiog  in  ifaa  articifla 
tion  of  the  voice. 

II.  We  have  said  that  thfe  different  orders  of . 
mammalian  animals  are  for  the  most  part  detef- 
mlncd  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  teeth ;  and  they 
are  determined  as  follows,  premising  that  theM 
orders  are  seven,  and  consist  of  primates,  bnita, 
fer«,  glires,  pecora,  bell  us,  cete.  ^ 

The  primates  arc  distingnisbed  by  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  teeth  of  the  human  form  than  is 
exhibited  in  the  other  quadrupeds.  The  bats, 
however,  which  by  Linneus  are  ranked'  in  thin 
order,  differ  greatly  from  the  rest. 

The  bruta  have  no  front  or  cutting  teeth 
cither  in  the  upper  or  under  jaw. 

The  ferae  have  generally  six  cutting  teeth,  of  a 
somewhat  conical  shape,  both  in  the  upper  and 
under  jaw ;  these  are  succeeded  by  suong  or 
sharp  fangs  or  canine  teeth  ;  and  the  trrinders 
are  formed  into  conical  or  pointed  processes. 

Tlie  jjlires  are  furnished  with  two  remarkably 
large  and  long  fore-tectb,  both  above  and  below; 
but  they  have  no  canine  or  sharp  teeth. 

The  pecora,  comprising  cattle  generally,  have 
no  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  si«  or  eight 

in  the  lower. 

The  brllum  have  obtuse  front  teeth,  varying  in 
number  in  the  different  genera. 

The  cete,  or  white  tribes,  have  teeth  leas  osseous 
than  in  the  preceding  order*,  and  only  feed  on 
soft  marine  animals  and  vegetables. 

III.  The  age  of  an  animal  is  often  as  mucfi 
distinguished  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth  as  the 
tribe  or  order.  As  a  general  example  we  shall  take 
those  of  the  horse,  as  it  is  upon  this  point  that 
the  age,  during  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  ani* 
mal's  life,  is  chiefly  calculated. 

A  horse  has  forty  teeth,  including  the  tusks  or 
tushes,  which  are  distinguished  as  follows  : 

Twenty-four  of  them  are  called  grinders,  which 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  beyond 
the  bars,  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  channel,  vis. 
six  above,  and  six  on  each  side.  These  teeth 
continue,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  place  to  new 
teeth  in  their  room,  so  that  they  are  of  no  use  in 
distinguishing  a  horse's  age.  However,  they  art 
subject  to  wolves  teeth. 

With  reference  to  the  other  sixteen,  twelve  of 
them  are  called  in  their  infancy  milk  or  foal 
teeth,  and  the  remaining  four  go  by  the  name  of 

tushes. 

I'he  twelve  foal  teeth  are  short,  small,  and 
white  teeth,  seated  on  the  fore-pat  t  of  the  mouth, 
six  above,  and  six  below. 

These  change  and  cast,  to  give  place  to  other; 
which.  In  process  of  time,  become  long,  large,  and 
yellowish. 

These  new  teeth  are  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ferent names  given  them,  according  to  their  put- 
ting forth,  and  it  is  the  manner  of  their  coming 
forth  tliat  gives  us  to  know  the  first  years  of  a 
horse, 

Nuw  of  these  twelve,  four  are  called  nippers, 
four  are  called  middling  teeth,  and  four  go  by  the 
name  of  comer  teeth. 

Tlie  fouk*  nippers  are  seated  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  mouth,  two  above,  and  two  below. 

When  a  horse  hab  put  forth  these,  we  conclude 
that  he  goes  from  two  and  a  half  tu  three  years. 

The  middling  teeth  are  placed  ne.ir  the  nip- 
pers, or  gatherers,  one  above,  and  one  below,  on 
each  side  of  the  jaws.  They  come  out  and  appear 
between  three  and  a  half  and  four  j'ears. 

Tbe  corner  teeth  are  placed  yet  more  towvi4 
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in  the  mouth,  one  above,  and  one  below,  on  each  lancing  the  gnon ;  two  leeches  bein^  applW  t* 

side  of  the  jaws.    These  begin  to  shoot  between  the  neck  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  tt't  tto 

the  fourth  and  the  fitlh  yeari  and  are  got  above  symptoms  abate.    After  the  Meeding,    b!n'r-TY 

the  gum  at  6ve  years.  behind  the  cars,  or  on  the  back,  are  act  to  b« 

When  surmounted  the  gum  at  that  age,  they  omitted :  antimonial  enictic«  may  be  eshjirti^ 

become  hollow,  and  mark  commonly  till  seven  or  with  advantage ;  and  bartabom  dro|ia,  aa  mu»- 

eight  years.  mended  by  Sydenham,  are  ofteo  laefiiL 

By  marking  we  mean,  that  in  the  hollow,  or         In  cases  of  convulsions  a  dtccreet  me  of  aeo- 

cavity  of  the  coroer  teeth,  a  little  black  speck  is  dynes  it   an  important   addition  to  the  abcvt 

formed;  which,  from  its  resemblance,  we  call  practice;  and  in  general,  after  free  evBcntiori, 


the  bod  or  eye  of  a  bean.  they  may  be  safely  given  either  by  iigectiufii,  or 

But  when  the  horse  pass(^B  six,  the  cavity  be-  by  the  mouth, 

gins  to  fill,  and  the  black  mark  disappears  by  The  next  sirarce  of  disease  in  tbeprodwctioBfltf 

degrees;  yet  this  diminution  of  the  cavity  and  teeth  is  that  of  cutting  them  ;  and  here,  »  gresl 

the  mark    continues   from  six  till  seven  and  a  is  the  irritability,  that  the  child,  iBstead  of  «>> 

half.  liciting  friction,  cannot  endnre  that  the 


At  eight  years  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and  the  should  be  touched.    Many  of  the  preoedlnf  a<- 

black  mark  gone,  and  in  regard  that  thu  tooth  is  fections  accompany  this  second  process,  and  may 

then  full,  even  as  if  it  had  been  shaved,  we  then  be  remo\'ed  in  the  same  manner.    Here,  bowtrcr, 

say  that  the  horse  has  razed ;  which  happens  a  the  use  of  the  lancet,  by  setting  the  toozh  (e» 

little  before  the  eighth  year,  and  after  that  the  stantly  at  liberty,  will  often  procure inatmatawfoas 

horse  does  not  mark ;  so  that  the  surest  know*  ease,  when  nothing  else  will  succeed, 

ledge  of  his  age  is  then  took  from  his  tushe«.  The  adult  teeth  are  often  much  iacooTenierMxd 

The  tushes  are  placed  beyond  the  corner  teeth  by  the  accumulation  of  tuia,  or  tartar,  aboot  ca»  r 

upon  the  bars,  two  on  each  side  of  the  jaws,  i.  e.  roots ;    and   they  are  equaliy  injured,  aad  v»- 

one  above,  and  one  below,  without  being  preceded  dered  black  and  unsightly  by  neglect.     Piuwdin 

by  any  foal  teeth.  slightly  rough  and  austere,  or  vrry  finely  prepair: 

The  two  under  tushes  are  cut  sometimes  at  soap,  are  the  best  means  of  keeping  tbeia  desa, 

three  years,  sometimes  at  three  and  a  half,  some-  and  hence  of  preserving  them  sound. 

times  at  four;  hut  the  two  upper  tushes  appear  For  their  injury  by  peculiar  diseaaem,  as  m^ 

aometimes  at  four,  sometimes  at  four  and  a  Jialf;  scui-vy,     inflammation,     &c.     see    Scoaawns. 

sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  after  the  comer  Odontitis,  and  Mboicine* 

teeth,  without  any  certain  rule;  aud  till  the  age  In  old  age,  and  often  before  this  period,  thry 

of  six  they  are  chamfered  witbiu.  become  detached  from  their  sockets,  frrow  Iocs, 

About  ten  years  of  age  the  two  upper  tushes  and  fall  out.     If  but  a  few  are  thuai  parted  wtls, 

appear  much  worn,  which  serves  for  that  age.  and  the  teeth  themselves  be  not  iqfared,  Ukt 

Aftcr  that  they  grow. out  in  length,  and   be-  may  be  easily  replaced,  and   made  sttfiocatir 


come  bare  of  flesh,  because  the  gum  shrinks  and  fast  for  all  purposes  of  ornament  and 

retires ;  aud  at  last,  about  the  filteenth  or  six-  poses  of  use,  by  beinj^  dextrously  tied  ruvod  b« 

teenth  year,  the  horse  shells.  adjoining  teeth.     If  they  are  lost»  geoerally  t^ 

A  horse  is  not  capable  of  any  great  fatigue  till  should  be  set,  provided  they  are  sound,  nia  a 

his  tusbes  have  eut  the  skin.  bed  of  ivory,  or  seal-bone,  finely  polished,  aad 

Most  of  the  Dutch  horses  are  very  sickly  when  accurately  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  jaw-boa^. 

their  tushes  shoot  forth ;   mares  have  them  but  if  decayed,  artificial  teeth  should  be  employee  m 

aeldom,  and  when  they  have  them  they  are  but  their  stead. 

Very  small.    For  the  rest,  see  the  article  Age.  As  some  persons  are  procaciously  hem  wic, 

IV.  Teething,  in  delicate  animals,  and  especi-  others,  with  equal  singularity,  cut  a  new  «cta 

ally  among  mankind,   is  the  cause   of  various  an  advanced  period  of  life.    The  writer  of  tha 

diseases,  and^the  teeth  themselves  are  subject  to  article  has  been  a  witness  to  this  phan»«Haenoc  -a 

diseases  as  numerous.  a  lady  of  ninety.    Dr.  Slare,  in  the  Philocuptkicil 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  teething  gives  Transactions,  mentions  a  similar  case  of  a  iv- 

rise  are  symptomatic   fever,  tooth-rash,  cough,  latioo  of  his,  whose  mature  teeth  coatinoed  :^' 

ptyali&m,  diarrhoea,  convulsions.    The  ptyalism  he  was  eighty,  at  which  time  he  shed  than,  ssd 

and  diarrhcea,  or  unusual   secretion  of  phlegm  in  a  few;  years  afterwards  bad  an  entire  or w  «t 

and  of  olvine  discharge,  are  usually  favourable  that  reached  all  round  the  jaws :    and  lleotivHi 

affections,  and  tend,  in  almost  all  instances,  to  afHrms  that  he  saw  atCleves  in%1666  a  Baaflfs 

prevent  those  of  a  more  serious  nature ;  they  only  hundred  and  twenty  yean  of  age  who  had  a  w« 

require,  therefore,  to  be  moderated.     The  rest  set  only  two  years  before,  and  had  cat  tbcfli  v  rs 

are  best  opposed  by  local  h.xmorrDage,  as  lane-  great  pain ;  and  another  man  at  the  Hagne,  v^ 

ing  the  gums  freely,  or  exciting  alvine  discharge  in  like  manner,  cut  the  teeth  of  his  old  a^s^ 

hy  slight  aperients.  a  hundred  and  eighteen. 

Bnoding  ihe  toeth,  which  usually  occurs  about  V.  Teeth,  in  their  chemical  property,  eoc«?< 

the  third  or  fourth  month,  is  usually  discovered  of  two  parts,  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  tiie  ^^ 

by  a  copious  diiicbarge  of  saliva ;  the  infant  being  rounding  enamel.    The  body  of  the  tooth  dor«  t^ 

pleased   with   having   its  gums   rubbed   with    a  essentially  differ  lirom  the  materials  of  CQaia*« 

£nger  or  corol ;  fretiulness  and  aniAety  ;  starting  bone  and  consequently  consist,  of  gelstii ,  ''* 

in  the  sleep,  and  suddenly  awaking  :   there  is  a  bumen,  carbonat  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  Innr.t*'* 

considerable  degree  of  fever  in  many  instances,  latter  being    in   a  larger    proportiOB   ihaa  t^e 

which  usually  yiilds  to  aperients;   and  often  a  formei^.  The  enamd  of  the  teeth  has Hs  pbopUtt 

aeverc  griping,  which  requires  to  be  moderated  by  of  lime  in   a  much  larger  propotlkw  still;   >*• 

the  use  of  magnesia,  or  prepared  chalk.    If  the  gelatin  is  also  in  larger  quantity,  aad  its  albaisfs 

atarling  and  fever  be  consideiable,  aud  especially  jn  smaller :  so  (hat  it  makes  a  vciy  near  appr^  * 

If  accompanied  with  drowsiness  or  con vulsions,  Co  the  constituent  parts  of  enamel.    Aeeoidiagt* 

kechcf  wiU  be  found  xnore  £fl'«ctual  thaa  merely  Fouisroy  and  VaD^QcltB|  and  Mc  fiatcfaca^  o- 
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|)friments  do  not  coDtrarene  their  eonclasions,  many-flowered;   florets  lobular,  hermaphro* 

the carbenat  of  lime  and  albumen  are  reduced  to  dite,  with  one  or  two  female  ligiilate  ones: 

insensible  quantities.    Their  result  was  as  fol-  receptacle  chaffy;   seeds  crowned  with  many 

"^^Lm     _•     *           ...  chaffs.    Three  species :  herbs  of  the  Cape. 

^Time                     Ss  (EDIPUS,   in  fabulous   history,  a  ion  of 

Phosphoric  acid"   29  67  ^^*"*»  ^'"8  of  Thebes  and  Jocasta.     Laius, 

Gelatin  of  water,  2V0  ^^  f"^^^"'  ^  OEdipus,  was   informed  by  the 

Loss,        .        .        ^0  oracle,  as  soon  as  he  married  Jocasta,  that  he 

*  must  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son.    Such 

100  dreadful  intelliecnce  awakened  his  fears,  and 

ODORATE-fl.  (cdoralus,  Latin.)  Scented;  to  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 

haring  a  strong  scent,  whether  fetid  or  fra-  solved  never  to  approach  Jocasta;  but  his  re^ 

grant  iBacon).  solutions  were  violated  in  a  fit  of  intoxication. 

ODORrFEROUS.    a.     (odori/er,    Lat.)  The  queen  became  pregnant,  and  I^ius  order* 

Gi\ing  scent ;    usually  sweet  of  scent ;    fra-  ^^  bis  Wife  to  destroy  her  child  as  soon  as  born, 

grant;  perfumed  (Bacon).  The  mother  did  not  obey,  yet  she  gave  the 

Odoriferous    glands,    in   anatomy,  child  to  one  of  her  domestics,  with  orders  to 

These  glands  are  situated  around  the  corona  expose  him  in  the  mountains.    The  servants 

^landis  of  the  male,  and  under  the  skin  of  the  bored  the  feet  of  the  child,  and  sui«|)endod  him 

labia  oiajora  and  nymphae  of  females.    They  with  a  twig  by  the  heels  to  a  tree  on  mouni 

secrete  a  sebaceous  matter,  which  emits  a  pe-  Cithxron,  where  he  was  soon  found  by  one 

cuiiar  odour;  hence  their  name.  of  the  shepherds  of  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth. 

ODORI'FEROUSNESS.  s.  (from  odorife-  The  shepherd  carried  him  home,  and  Periboea, 

rout.)    Sweetness  of  scent;  fragrance.  the  wife  of  Polybus,  who  had  no  children, 

O'DOROUS.a.  (odorut,  Latin.)    Fragrant;  educated  him  as  ner  own  child.    The  accom- 

perfumed;  sweet  of  scent  (CA^ne).  plishments  of   the  infant,   who  was  tuimed 

ODOUR.  1.    (odor,  Latin.)       1.    Scent,  (CEdipus,  on  account  oftheswcllingof  his  feet, 

whether  good  or  bad  (^Bacon),    2.  Fragrance;  {Mini  tumeo,  ^o^fc  pedes,)  soon  became  the  ad- 

pcrfoine;  sweet  scent  (C/arendon).  miration  of  the  age.    His  companions  envied 

ODYNE.  (o^wii.)     In  medicine,  a  termina-  hitn»  and  one  of  them  told  him  he  was  an  ille- 

tion  of  many  compound  words  implying  pain,  gitimate  child.   This  raised  his  doubts,  and  he 

whence  pleuiodyne,  pain  in  the  side,  or  pleura,  ^vent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was 

&c.  there  told  not  to  return  home,  for  if  he  did 

ODYSSEY,  the  name  of  an  epic  poem  he  must  necessarilv  be  the  murderer  of  his  fa- 
composed  by  Homer.    See  Homer.  ther,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother.    Thii 

OH.    This  combination  of  vowels  does  not  answer  terrified  him ;  he  knew  no  home  but 

properlv  belong  to  our  language,  nor  is  ever  the  house  of  Polybus,  therefore  he  resolveri  not 

Ibund  but  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  to  return  to  Corinth.    He  travelled  towards 

aod  not  yet  wholly  conformed  to  our  manner  Phocis,  and  in  his  journey  met  in  a  narrow 

of  writing :   ot  has  in  such  words  the  sound  I'oad  Laius  on  a  chariot  with  his  arm-bearer, 

of  £.  Laius  ordered  CBdipus  to  make  way  for  him. 

0£(X)N(yMICS.   1.    (oix0yo/:zixof ;    acono"  CEdipus  refused,  and  a  contest   ensued,   in 

f^^uet  Fr.  from  economy.    Both  it  and  its  whicn  Laius  and  his  arm- bearer  were  both 

^rivatiTcs  are  under  economy.)    Management  killed.    CEdipus,  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the 

of  household  affairs  (^L Estrange),  men  whom  he  had  killed,  continued  his  jour- 

OECONOMY  denotes  the  ptudent  conduct,  uey,  and  was  attracted  to  Thebes  by  the  fame 

or  discreet  and  frugal  management,  whether  of  of  the  Sphynx,  whose  enigma  he  solved ,  and  ob- 

s  man'g  own  estate  or  that  of  another.  tained,  in  conseanence,  from  Creon  the  crown 

Oeconomy  (Animal),  comprehends  the  va-  of  Thebes.  {Vtd.  Sphynx.)    The  cruelty  of 

nous  operations  of  nature  in  the  generation,  the  Sphynx  now  became  an  object  of  public 

nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals.     See  concern;  and  as  the  successful  explanation  of 

Generation,  Nutrition,  &c.    The  doc-  an  enigma  would  end  in  the  death  of  the 

irine  of  the  animal  ceconomy  is  nearly  con-  Sphynx,  Creon,  who,  at  the  death  of  Laius, 

Dccted  with  physiology,  which  explains  the  bad  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes,  promised 

i^cral  parts  of  the  human  body,  their  struc-  bis  crown  and  Jocasta  to  him  who  succeeded 

tare,  use,  &c.    See  Anatomy  and  Medi-  in  the  attempt.     The  enigma  proposed  was 

^'^E.  this :  "  What  animal  in  tne  morning  walks 

OECUMENICAL  signifies  the  same  with  ^l^on  four  feet,  at  noon  upon  two,  and  in  the 

pneral  or  universal ;  as,  oecumenical  council,  evening  upon  three?"    This  was  left  for  ^di« 

J!^*  ^^*  P*^".  ^^  explain  \  he  came  to  the  monster,  and 

OEDEMA,  in  medicine.  {^ninyM,  from  ot^iM,  ^><^>  ^^^^  man,  in  the  morning  of  life,  walks 

^  swell.)     A  synonym  of  anasarca.     See  upon  his  hands  and  his  feet;  when  he  baa 

Anasarca.  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  he  walks  upoa 

OEDEMATIC.  Oedb'matous.  a.  (from  bis  two  legs ;  and  in  the  evening,  he  8up|)orts 

•tdema.)    Pertaining  to  an  oedema  ifFise^  his  old  age  with  the  assistance  of  a  staff.    The 

'^J^'  monster  was  mortified  at  the  true  explanation, 

OEDERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  &nd  dashed  his  head  against  a  rock  and  perish** 

*JQgciiesia^  order  pdlygamia  s^egata*    Calyi^  cd«    (Edipus  then  married  Jocasia,  by  whom 
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he  had  two  sons,  Pol)  nices  and  Eteocles,  and  notiee  of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or  disorder 

'two  daughters,  Ismena  and  Antigrine,    Some  in  the  head,  one  of  them  was  seized  wiih  con* 

years  after,  the  llieban  territories  were  vinited  vulsions.    The  other  two  ran  home  and  sent  a 

with  a  plague ;  and  the  oracle  declared  that  it  surgeon  to  him.     The  surgeon  endeavoured 

should  ceare  oily  whrn  the  murderer  of  kins  first  to  bleed,  and  then  to  vomit  him;  but 

Lai  us  was  banished  from  fioeoiia«  As  the  death  those  endeavours  were  fruitless,  and  he  died 

of  Lains  had  never  been  examined,  (Edtpus  presently.     Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  com- 

■wished  to  disown  the  murderer,  and  at  length  rade*s  death,  and  of  their  own  danger,  thej 

•found  that  himself  had  killed  his  father,  and  gave  of  these  roots  to  the  other  eight  pri&nnen, 

consequently  that  he  had  married  his  mother,  who  ate  some  of  them  with  their  dinner,    A 

In  the  excess  of  his  grief  he  put  out  his  eyes,  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  remaining  two 

asunworthy  to  see  the  light,  and  banished  him-  who  gathered  the  plants  were  seized  in  the 

•elf  from  Thebes,  or,  as  some  say,  was  banished  same  manner  as  the  first,  of  which  one  died; 

by  his  own  sons.     The  manner  of  his  death  is  the  other  was  bled,  and  a  vomit  with  great 

rather  miraculous;   it  is  said  that  the  earth  difficulty  forced  down,  on  account  of  his  jawi 

opened,  and  CEdipus  disappeared.  beinsas  it  were  locked  together.  This  operated, 

OEOM  ANN  I  A.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  and  he  reco%'ered,  but  was  some  time  affeacd 

•class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.    Calyx  two-  with  dizziness  in  his  head,  though  not  side,  or 

]ip})ed,  the  upper-lip  cloven,  lower-lip  setace-  the  least  disordered  in  his  stomach.  The  otlm 

•us.    One  species  only:  a  Cape  plant,  with  eight  being  bled   snd  vomited  immediaiHy, 

herbaceous  stem  $  lanceolate,  entire,  glabrotis  were  soon  well.  At  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  ei^^nt 

leavi-8 ;  and  one-flowered  peduncles.  boyi>,  mistaking  this  plant  for  water  parsnep, 

OEI'LIAD.  J.  (from  oW/,  Fr.)     Glance;  ate  plentifully  of  its  roots.     About  four  or  five 

wink  ;  token  of  the  eve  {Shaktpeare)^  hours  after,  the  eldest  boy   became  suddenly 

OELANDy  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  convuUed  and  died ;  and  before  the  next  mom- 
Baltic,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Gothland,  ing  fotir  of  the  other  boys  died  in  a  Mmiiar 
by  a  strait  12  miles  broad  in  the  narrowest  manner.  Of  the  other  three,  one  was  man'.ioai 
part.  It  is  80  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  several  hours,  another  Ion  his  hair  aiui  nail>, 
nine  broad.  The  north  part  has  fine  forests^  but  the  third  escaped  unhurt.  Stalpdari  Vsnder 
and  quarries  of  excellent  freestone ;  but  the  Wiel  mentions  two  cases  of  the  faul  effects  nf 
south  part  is  more  level,  and  very  fertile*  Both  this  root;  these,  however,  were  attended  uiih 
|>arts  abound  in  alum  mines.  Eiorkholm  is  the  great  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  iiiekne^, 
chief  town,  seated  on  the  strait,  29  miles  E.N.E.  vertigo,  and  purging;  they  both  died  in  the 
of  Calmar.     Lon.  l6.  50  K.     Lat.  5(i.  48  N.  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after  eating  the 

OEIJS,  a  town  of  Silesia,  capital  of  a  prin-  root.    The  Dutch  physicians  make  mention 

cipality  of  the  same  name,  with  a  castle.    It  of  similar  miMrhief  from  the  use  of  the  satne 

stands  on  the  river  Oels,  17  miles  E.N.E.  of  root;  and  sir  Wm.  Watson  cites  an  instance 

Breslau.    Lon.  17.  31  E!.    Lat.  51.  12  N.  of  a  person  who  was  poisoned  by  eatine  the 

OENANTHE.    Water  dropwort.    In  bo-  leaves  of  the  plant  boiled  in  pottage.    Most 

tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  -order  brute  animals  are  eoually  aflferted  by  this  pni- 

digynia.    Florets  irregular;   the  central  ones*  son  with  man.    Li^ntfoot  s.if9  that  a  9|xK)nfDt 

central  and  barren;   fruit  crowned  with  the  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  given  to  a  dog  reiidered 

calyx  and  styles,  covered  with  a  corky  coat,  him  sick  and  stupid ;  but  that  goats  eai  the 

HIeven  species,  chiefly  Csme  plants,  a  few  in-  plant  with  impunity, 
digenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and   four        The  great  virulence  of  this  plant  has  wi, 

natives  of  the  ditches  and  marshes  of  our  own  however,  prevented  it  from  being  taken  medi- 

iDOuntry.  cinally.     Dr.  Fnulteny  in  a  letter  to  sirWm 

Of  these  last  the  most   remarkable   is  O.  Watson  obser^'es  that  a  severe  and  invcieraie 
erocata,  hemlock   dropwort ;   with    tuberous  cutaneous  disorder  was  cured  by  the  juice  of 
foot,  leaflets  wedge-form,  many-cleft,  nearly  the   root,    though  not  without  exciting  the 
equal.    This  umbelliferous  plant  is  an  active  most  alarmine  symptoms.    Taken  in  the  Aoie 
poison,  and  has  too  often  proved  fatal,  by  being  of  a  spoonful,  in  two  hours  afterwards  the 
«aten  in  mistake  instead  of  water  parsnep.  The  head  was  affected  in  a  very  extraordinary  laan- 
juice,  nevertheless,  cautiously  exhibited,  pro-  ner,  followed  with  violent  sickness  and  vomit- 
mises  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  inveterate  ing,  cold  sweats  and  rigors ;  but  this  did  not 
acorbutic  eruptions.    The  root  of  this  plant  is  deter  the  patient  from  continuing  the  medicine, 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  esteemed  to  be  in  somewhat  less  doses,  til!  it  ejected  a  cure. 
most  deleterious  of  all  the  vegetables  which        (£NEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king  of  Ca- 
this  country  produces.     Mr.  Howel,  surgeon  lydon,  in  JEtolia, 8onofParthaon,and  liuiytc. 
at  Haverft>rdwest,  relates,  that  eleven  French  He  married  Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Thesnus, 
prisoners  had  the  liberty  of  walking  in  and  by  whom  he  hadClymenus,  Melea«r,  Gorge, 
about  the  town  of  Pembroke.    Three  of  them  and  Dejanira.     Af^r  Althaea's  death,  be  mar- 
being  in  the  fields  a  little  before  noon,  dug  up  ried  Penboea,  the  daughter  of  Hipponous.  tj 
a  large  (juantity  of  this  plant,  which  they  took  whom  he  had  Tydeus.    In  a  general  sacrifice, 
to  be  wild  celeiy,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  which  (Eneus  made  to  all  the  gods  upon  reap- 
butter  for  dinner.    Af^er  washing  it,  they  all  ing  hisjields,  he  forgot  Diana,  and  the  god* 
Ihree  a^                     )ted  of  the  roots.   As  they  dess,  to  revenge  this  neglect,  sent  a  wild  boar  to 
vese                         'D,  without  any  previoiu  laywaste  the  coon  try  onualydonia*  Tbc>^°^ 
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ttras  At  last  killf d  by  Meleaoer,  in  a  celebrated  OESEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  on  the 

chace.    Sometime  after,  Meleager  died,  and  coa^t  of  Livonia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf 

CEneus  \va»  driven  from  his  kingdom.    Dio-  of  Riga.    It  is  74  miles  long  and  50  broad, 

mcdes,  however,  his  grandson,  soon  restored  defended  by  two  forts,  and  belongs  to  Russia* 

hiai  to  his  throne  ;  but  the  continual  niisfor-  Arensbur^  is  the  capital, 

tooes  to  which  he  was  exposed  rendered  him  OESOPHAGUS,  (from  mw,  to  carry,  and 

melancholy.     He  exiled  himself,  and  left  his  payai,  to  eat,  because  it  carries  the  food  into 

crown  to  his  son-in-lav\r  Andremou.     He  died  the  stomach.)     The  membranous  and  muscu* 

u  he  was  going  to  Argoiis.     His  body  was  lar  tube  that  descends  in  the  neck  from  the 

buried  by  the  care  of  Djomedes,  in  a  iownx)f  pharynx  to  the*  stomach.     U  is  composed  of 

Argnlis,  which  from  him  received  the  name  of  three  tunics  or  membranes,  a  common,  mus- 

(Eiiea.  cular  and  mucous.     Its  arteries  are  branches 

OENKJE,  in  botany,  a  species  of  iris.    See  of  the  oesophageal,  which  arise  from  the  aoEta. 

Iris.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  vena 

OENOPT^,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  azygos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
of  censors  at  Athens,  who  regulated  entertain-  and  great  intercostal;  and  it  is  every  where 
ments,  and  took  care  that  none  drank  too  under  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane,  sup- 
much,  nor  too  little.  plied  with  glands  tliat  separate  the  mucous  of 

OENOTHERA.  Tree  primrose.  In  botany,  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the  masticated 

a  genus  of  (he  cla9S  ociandria,  order  monogynia.  bile  may  readily  pass  down  into  the  stomach. 

Culyx  four-cleft,  tubular;  petals  four;  capsule  (ESTRUMV  ENEREUM.  (from<n/riff,a 

four-ceiled,  foiir-valved,  cylindrical,  inferior;  gad-bee,  because  by  its  bite  or  stins  it  agitates 

feeds  naked.      Fifteen  s|>ecies — almost  all  of  cattle).   The  venereal  orgasm,  or  pleasant  sea« 

them  natives  of  North  or  South  America.   The  sation  experienced  during  coition. 

following  are  thoac  chiefly  cultivated  :  OESTRUS.    Gadfly.    Breeze.    In  zoology, 

I.  O.  biennis.    Broad-leaved  tree  primrose,  a  genus  of  the  class  insecta,  order  dipteni. 

Steins  alternately  branched  leaves,  ovate-Ian-  Mouth   with  a  simple  aperture  and  not  ex« 

ceoLite,  flat;  flowers  bright  yellow,  opening  serted  ;  feelers  two,  of  two  articulations,  or bi- 

tisnally  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  cular  at  the  tip,  and  seated  on  each  side  in  a 

whence  this  plant  is  also  called  evening  or  depression  of  the  mouth ;  antennas  of  three 

nizht  primrose.     The  uppermost  flowers  ap-  articulations,  the  last  subglobular,  and  fuhiished 

pearfirbt  in  June,  the  stalk  still  advancing  m  with  a  brittle  on  the  forepart;  placed  in  two 

bet^lu;  thtre  is  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  hollows  on  the  front. 

till  bte  in  the  autumn.  The  face  of  this  singular  genus  is  broad,  de« 

'.  0.  longiflora.    Long-flowered  tree  prim-  pressed,  vesicular  and  glaucous,  and  has  some 

rose.    Leaves  denticulate,  and  together  with  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  ape  kind.   They  are 

tile  germ  and  calyx  hairy  ;  flowers  yellow,  un-  extremely  troublesome  to  norses,  «heep,  and 

roiunionly  large  and  showy,  continuing  from  black  cattle,  depositing  their  eggs  in  diflerent   « 

Julv  to  October.                    ,  parts  of  the  booy,  and  producing  painful  ttt- 

3.  O.muIIiisima.  Soft-tree  primrose.  Leaves  mours  and  sometimes  death.  The  larves  art 
lanceolate,  sot't,  downy,  undulate;  stem  without  feet,  short,  thick,  soft  and  annulate; 
branched  :  flowers  at  6rst  pale  yellow,  but  as  and  often  furnished  with  small  hooks.  There 
they  decay,  changing  to  an  orange  hue,  smaller  are  twelve  species,  as  follow : 

thin  the  preceding;  and  continuing  from  June  1.  O.  bovis.    Ox-gadfly.    Wings  immaca* 

to  October.  late,  brown ;  abdomen  with  a  black  band  in 

4.  O.  fruticosa.  Shrubby-tree  primrose,  the  middle,  and  orange-yellow  hairs  at  the  tip; 
Perennial,  but  herbaceous,  notwithstanding  front  white,  covered  with  down ;  thorax  yel- 
its  specific  name;  flowers  large  and  showy,  lowish  before,  the  middle  black,  with  tour 
opening  in  the  evening  and  continuing  through  short  naked  lines,  behind  cinereous;  scales  of 
the  ensuing  day.  The  flowers-buds,  germs  the  poisers  large,  snowy,  convex ;  legs  black 
and  stalks  possess  a  richness  of  colour  which  with  pale  tarsi.  Female  with  a  black  style  at 
renders  this  plant  peculiarly  ornamental.  the  end  of  the  abdomen.     Larve  brown,  oi 

5.  O.  pumila.  Dwarf-tree  primrose.  Per-  eleven  segments,  with  transverse,  rough,  in- 
eiinial,  fibrous  root ;  slender  stalk,  near  a  foot  terrupted  lines. 

hi^h;  leaves  smaller,  sessile,  light  green  ter-  Deposits  its  eggs  in  the  back  of  cattle,  under 

minating  in  blue  |K)ints  ;  flowers  small,  bright  the  skin,  which  as  the  eggs  are  changed  into 

yellow,  opcnins  both  in  the  morning  and  even-  larves  produce  a  purulent  tumour.  By  the  pain 

ing-  Ail  these  plants  are  hardy,  and  with  a  little  it  inflicts,  an  extreme  terror  and  agitation  are 

care  wilt  thrive  in  any  soil  or  situation  in  our  occasioned,  and  the  object  of  the  attache  runs 

own  country.  bellowing  wildly  about,  with  its  tail  erect  and 

fENOTHI,  the  inhabitants  of  in  a  tremulous  motion,  and  communicates  its 

CENOTRIA,  a  part  of  Italy,  which  was  agitation  to  \he  whole  herd. 

afterwards  called  Lucania.     It  received   this  t,  O.  equi.   Horse-gadfljr.   Wings  whilisln 

name  from  CEnotrus,  the  son  of  Lycaon,  who  with  a  black  band  in  tne  middle,  and  two  dota 

•eiiled  there  with  a  colony  of  Arcadians.    The  at  the  tip:  front  white  downy,  crown  brown; 

naine  of  (Enotria   is   sometimes  applied  to  eyes  black,  distant ;  thorax  hrown,  dusky  ia 

^^^y\  the  middle;  saniel  with  two  hairy  tufts.     Fe- 

O'ER,  coiitractcd  from  over.  jsale ;  bnywa^j  with  a  long,  incurved,  black 
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•ppendage  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Lanre ; 
roand,  pale,  green  ;  the  tail  obtusely  truncate  | 
head  tapering,  the  mouth  horny,  with  two 
lip6,  and  two  recurved  black  claws  on  each 
aide  of  the  mouth ;  segments  of  the  bodv  fring- 
ed with  two  rows  of  rigid  spines  turned  down- 
ward. 

There  is  another  variety  with  a  single  oblong 
black  spot  at  the  tip ;  atxlomeu  covered  with 
thick  brown  ferruginous  hairs ;  the  oestrus 
Titoli  of  Fabricius. 

The  female  of  this  species  deposits  its  eggs 
•n  the  hairs  of  horses,  and  always  on  those 
parts  which  are  most  liable  to  be  licked  with 
the  tongue;  these  either  in  the  egg  or  larve 
•tate  are  conveyed  by  the  tongue,  after  being 
licked  olf  from  the  parts  in  which  they  are  de- 
posited, into  the  stomach,  and  passing  through 
the  intestines,  are  discharged  with  the  dung. 
The  larves  thus  evacuated  are  called  hots,  or 
bot-worms.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  in  an  excellent 
paiier  upon  this  curious  insect,  inserted  in 
vol.  iii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linn^n  So- 
ciety, observes  that  he  has  once  seen  the  lane 
of  this  oestrus  in  the  stomach  of  an  ass  ;  and 
that  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  their  exist* 
•nee  in  the  stomachs  of  all  the  equus  tribe. 
Thelar\'es,  when  once  introduced,  attach  them- 
selves to  every  part  of  the  stomach ;  but  are  ge- 
nerally most  numerous  about  the  pylorus,  and 
less  frequent  in  the  intestines.  Their  numbers 
in  the  stomach  are  very  various,  often  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen,  at  other  times  more  than  a 
hundred, and, according  to  some  accounts,  much 
more  numerous  still.  They  bans  most  com- 
monly in  clusters,  being  fixed  by  the  small  end 
to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which 
they  adhere  to  by  means  of  two  small  hooks  or 
tentacles.  When  they  are  removed  from  the 
stomach  they  will  attach  themselves  to  loose 
membrane,  arfd  even  to  the  skin  of  the  hand. 
They  attain  their  full  growth  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  and  are  dropped  by  the  horse  from 
this  time  to  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  some* 
times  later.  On  falling  to  the  ground  they 
find  out  some  convenient  retreat,  and  change 
to  the  chrysalis ;  after  which,  in  about  six  or 
seven  weeks,  the  fly  appears. 

3.  O.  haemorrhoidalis.  Smaller  horse-gad- 
fly: Wings  immaculate,  brownish ;  abdomen 
black,  the  base  white  aud  fulvous  at  the  tip. 
About  half  the  size  of  the  preceding ;  the  larve 
less,  but  exactly  resembling  that  of  O.  equi. 
Deposits  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of  horses,  occasion- 
ing a  titillation  which  causes  the  apimal,  when 
attacked  by  it,  to  move  its  head  violently,  and 

fillop  about,  with  every  appearance  of  distress, 
he  lar\'es  are  conveyed  through  the  intestines, 
like  those  of  the  last  species. 

4.  O.  veterinus.  Cattle-gadfly.  Wings  im- 
maculate; body  ferruginous;  sides  of  the  thorax 
and  base  of  the  abdomen  with  white  hairs. 
Jjess  than  O.  equi,  and  the  ^ame  as  O.  nasalis 
of  Gmelin,  and  O.  equi  of  Fabricius.  Deposits 
i^  rses  and  oxen ;  the  larves  proba- 

h  the  stomach  and  form  bots  as 

gr  species. 

Sheep-gadfly.   Wings  pellacidj 
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panctared  at  the  base ;  abdomen  variegated  vvitTi* 
white  and  black  ;  head  with  hollow  dots  on 
the  crown ;  thorax  cinereous,  wiih  black  raided 
dots  and  four  black  lines;  above  the  apenure 
of  the  mouth  is  a  small  conic  proce^ts.  Lane 
while,  ovate,  pointed  before  with  two  hooks, 
truncated  behind  with  a  prominent  marjiin, 
and  two  black  respiratory  bcales,  above  cuuvcx 
with  black  lines  and  dots,  beneath  flat,  ^\ilh 
minute  rough  black  dots  in  the  middle  of  the 
segments.  Deposits  its  eggs  on  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  occasion iug  them 
to  shake  their  heads  violently  and  hide  their 
noses  in  dust  or  gravel.  The  larves  era-.' ;  up 
into  the  frontal  sinuses  or  horns  and  v>\k:\ 
full  fed  are  again  discharged  through  the  nos* 
triU. 

6.  O.  cuniculi.  Rabbit-gadfly.  Black; 
wings  brown ;  thorax  black  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle ;  behind,  and  b»se  of  the  abdomen,  with 

Irellowish  hairi>.  Inhabits  Georgia :  twice  ai 
arge  as  the  horse>gadfly :  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  skins  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Larve  brown; 
every  where  rough  with  minute  prickles. 

7.  O.  buccatus.  Grey  ;  face  white,  dotted 
with  black.  Inhabits  Carolina;  a  large  in- 
sect. 

8.  O.  tarandi.  Wings  immaculate ;  thorax 
yellow  with  a  black  band  i  abdomen  fuhous, 
tipt  with  black.  Inhabits  Lapland.  Deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  back  of  the  rein>deer,  and  is 
often  fatal  to  it. 

9.  O.  trompe.  Wings  white;  body  black 
with  cinereous  hairs;  thorax  with  a  deep  black 
band.     Inhabits  Lapland,  on  the  rein-deer. 

10.  O.  antilopac.  Wings  with  a  brown 
band  and  dots;  body  hairv,  tawny-grey;  ab- 
domen with  three  rows  of  blackish  spots.  In- 
habits Asia ;  and  de{josits  its  eggs  on  the  back 
of  the  antelope. 

11.  O.  fasciculosus.  Downy,  yellow;  tail 
with  three  tofts  of  blackbh  Kairs.  lohabiti 
Siberia. 

IS.  O.hominis.  Human-ga<lfly.  Body  en- 
tirely brown.  Inhabits  South  America ;  and 
deposits  its  eggs  under  the  skin,  on  the  belhet 
of  the  natives.  The  larve,  if  it  be  diswrbcd, 
penetrates  deeper,  and  produces  an  ulcer  which 
frequently  becomes  fauU  Sec  NatuRAI 
HISTORY,  PI.  CLX. 

(ETA,  a  celebrated  mountain  between Thes- 
saly  and  Macedonia,  upon  which  Hercuiet 
burnt  himself.  lU  height  has  given  occasion 
to  the  poets  to  feign  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  rose  behind  it.  The  strcights  of  rooont 
(Eta  are  calledlTiermopylni.  from  the  hot  baUii 
in  the  neighbourhood.  ITiese  passes  arc  not 
more  than  25  feet  in  breadth.  iApoUod.  Paus.) 
&c.— 2.  A  small  town  at  the  foot  of  mount 
(Eta,  near  Thermopylae.  , 

OEITINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  capi^i 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  with  a  well- 
endowed  college.  It  is  seated  on  the  W  imiu, 
12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Donawert,  and  28  sou«i 

ofAnspach.    Lon.  10.40 E.    l^^-^^'Cc' 
OF.  prep.  (OF,  Saxon.)    1 .  It  is  put  betot 

the  substantive  that  follows  another  m  con- 
struction: as,  of  ikese  pari  were  sh^  ^'^ 
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M  pat  among  superlative  adjectives :    as,  (he  OPFEN.    See  Buoa. 

most  dismal  and  unseasonable  time  of  all  other,  OFFENBACH,  a  sown  of  Franconia,  takeit 

3.  From  {Shakspeare).    4.  Concerning ;   re-  by  the  French  in  1796.     It  is  seated  on  the 

king  to  {Smalridge) .     b.  Out  of  {Dryden).  Maine,  five  miles  east  of  Francfort.     Lon.  8. 

6.  Amonc  {Swift).  7-  By:  not  in  use  {Sandys).  45  E.     Lat.  49.  62  N. 

1.  According  to  (jnilotson).  9.  Noting  power,  OFFENBURG,an  imperial  town  of  Suabia* 

choice,  or  spontaneity  :  as,  of  himself  man  is  under  the  protection  of  tne  house  of  Austria, 

nnfessediy  unequal  to  his  duty.     10.  Noting  seated  on  tne  Kintzig,  10  miles  south-west  of 

|)ro]jerties,  or  condition :  as,  a  man  of  a  decayed  Strasburgh,  and  20  S.S.W.  of  Baden.    Lon.  8. 

fortune-,  a  body  of  no  colour.    II.  Noting  ex-  1  E.     Lat.  48.  31  N. 

traction:  as,  a  man  of  on  ancient  family.'  12.  OFFE'NCE.  s.  {offence,  Fr.  offensa,  Lat.) 

Noting  adherence,  or  belonging :  as,  A  if f'&ret0  1.  Crime;  act  of  wickedness  {Fairfax),    2. 

of  my  tribe.     13.  Noting  the  matter  of  any  A  transgression  {Locke),    3.  Injury  {Dryden), 

thing:  as,  the  chariot  was  n{  cedar.    14.  Not-  4.  Displeasure  given ;  cause  of  disgust;  scandal 

ing  the  motive  :  as^  of  mu  own  choice  I  under^  {Bacon).     5.   Anger;  displeasure   conceived 

took  this  work.      16.    Noting  preference,   or  {Sydney),    6.  Attack;   act  of  the  assailant: 

po^iponcnce  :  as,  /  do  not  like  the  Tower  of  contrary  to  defence  {Sidney), 

anyplace.     16.  Noting  change  of  one  state  to  OFFE'NC-EFUL.    a,   (offence  And  full.} 

another:  as,  O  miserable  of  happy  I    17.  Not^  Injurious;  giving  displeasure  {Shakspeare). 

ins;  causality :  as,  good-humour  of  necessity  will  OFFE'NCELESS.  a.  (from  offence.)    Un- 

give  allowance.       18.  Noting  proportion  :  as,  offending ;  innocent  {Shakspeare). 

viany  of  a  hundred.      1 9.    Noting  kind   or  To  OFFEND,  v.  a.  {offendo,  Lat.)    l.To 

sjiwies:  9s,  an  affair  of  the  cabinet.    20.  It  is  make  angry;   to  displease  {Knolles).     2,  To 

put  before  an  indefinite  expression  of  time:  assail;  to  attack  {Sianey).    3.  To  transgress ; 

as,  o/'late,  in  late  times.  to  violate.     4.  To  injure  {Dryden), 

OFF.  ad.  {afy  Dutch.)     I.  Of  this  adverb  jToOffe'nd.  v.  n.    1.  To  be  criminal ;  to 

the  chief  u»e  is  to  conjoin  it  with  verbs :  as,  transgress  the  law.     2.  To  cause  anger  iShak^ 

to  come  off;  tojiy  off.     2.  It  is  generally  op-  speare).    3.  To  commit  transgression  (Swift), 

posed  to  on;  as, /o /ay  on  ;  to  take  off.     3.  It  OFFE'NDER.    «.    (from  offend),      1.   A 

sii;ntfi€s  distance :  as,  ten  miles  off.  4.  In  paint-  criminal ;  one  who  has  committed  a  crime ;  a 

iu^or  sutuary,  it  signifies  projection  or  relief:  transgressor  {Isaiah).     2.  One  who  has  done 

as,  the  figures  stand  off.     5.  It  fignifies  eva-  an  iniury  {Shakspeare). 

nesctnce ;  absence  or  departure  :    ^9,  the  scent  OtFE'N  DRESS,    s.  (from  offender.)    A 

^o(s  oti'.    6.  It  signifies  any  kind  of  disappoint-  woman  that  offends  (Shakspeare), 

mcnt;  defeat;  interruption:  as,  the  affair  is  OFFE'NSIVE.  a,  (offenstf,  Fr.  from  0/- 

oH.    7.  From;  noliovi^xd  (Sidney).     8.  Off  fensus,  Loiiin.)    1.  Causing  anger;  displeasing; 

^and;  not  studied  (U  Estrange),  disgustingr  (Spenser),     2.  Causing  pain;  in- 

OpF.in/er;>r/.  An  expression  of  abhorrence,  jurious  (Bacon).    3.  Assailant;  not  defensive 

or  command  to  depart  (Smith).  (Bacon). 

Off.  prep,  I.  i^ot  on  (Temple).  2.  Distent  OFFE'NSIVELY.  flrf.     1.  Mischievously; 

from  {Addison).  injuriously  (Hooker)'     2.  So  as  to  cause  un- 

9^PA,  king  of  Mercia,  76!^,  was  successful  easiness  or  displeasure.    3.  By  way  of  atteck ; 

against  the  kings  of  Kent  and  Wessex,  and  not  defensively. 

perfidiouslv  murdered  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  OFFE'NSIVENESS.   s,  (from  offensive.) 

Hast  Angles,  and  seized  his  kingdom.     His  1.  Injuriousness ;  mischief.    2.  Cause  of  dia- 

f rimes  induced  him  to  pay  his  court  to  the  gust  (Grew). 

clergy  for  forgiveness.     He  not  only  made  a  To  O'FFER.  0.  a,  (offero,  Lat.  offrir,  Fr.) 

Pilgrimage  to  Rome,  hut  was  the  first  who  1.  To  present;  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  that 

gave  the  tenth  of  his  goods  to  the  church,  and  it  may  be  taken  or  received  (Locke),     2.  To 

<^tabiished  the  Peter-pence  tribute.  He  founded  sacrifice;  to  immolate  (Dry  (fen).     3.  Tobid, 

the  monasury  of  St.  Alban's,  and  died  794.      *  as  a  price  or  reward  (Dryden).  4,  To  attempt; 

Op  F  a's  D I  KE,an  entrenchment  of  England,  to  commence  (Maccabees),      b.  To  propose 

^^t  up  by  Otfa,  a  Saxon  king,  to  defend  Eng-  {Locke). 

land  from  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.    It  To  Differ.  v,n,    1.  To  he  present;  to  be 

extends   through    Herefordshire,   Shropshire,  at  hand;   to  present  itself  (Sidney).    2.  To 

Montgomeryshire,  Denbighshire,  and   Flint-  make  an  attempt  (Bacon), 

"lire,  from  the  Wye  to  the  Dee.  O'fper.  *.  (offer,  French,  from  the  verb.) 

WFAL.  s.  (off fall.  Skinner.)     1.  Waste  1.  Proposal  of  advantage  to  another  (Pope). 

"^«at;  that  which  is  not  eaten  at  the  table  2.  First  advance  (Shakspeare),     3,  Proposal 

iMuthnot),    2.  Carrion ;  coarse  flesh  (Mil'  made  (Daniel).    4.  Price  bid  ;  act  of  bidding 

'"")•   3.  Refuse ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  a   price    (Swift),     6.   Attempt ;    endeavour 

*»of  novalue  (Sott^*).    4.  Any  thing  of  no  (South).    6.  Something  given  by  way  of  ac- 

^^^  ^^^ohspeare),  knowledgment  (Sidney), 

,  OF  PANTO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  rises  O'FFERER.  s,  (from  offer,)     1 .  One  who 

V  M  ^P*'*'**'*^s,  passes  by  Conza  and  Monte  makes  an  offer  (Chapmati).     9,  One  who  sa« 

I  m  ^P^fdtea  Capitanata  from  Basilicata  crifices,  or  dedicates  in  worship  (Soitth), 

*;}'i  Terra  di  Barri,   and  enters  the  gulf  of  O'FFERING.  s,  (trom  offer).   AsacriRc' 

^nice^QcaxBarUta.  It  is  the  ancient  Aufidus.  any  thing  immohtedj  or  offered  in  worship 
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The  Hebrews  had  several  kinds  of  oflTerings,  nated  by  their  respective  capUioa,  and  apfvt»t* 

which  theypresehted  at  the  temple.  Some  were  ed  by  the  commanding;  omoers  of  reg:ajci.ti. 

free-will  onerings,  and  others  were  of  obliga-  and  by  them  reduced  without  a  comtroan^. 
tion ;  the  first-fruitSythe  tenths,  the  sin-offerings.       Officers  (Orderly  non-com  missioned^,,  Lt 

were  of  obligation ;  the' peace-ofl'crings,  vows,  those  who  are  orderijr*  or  on  duty  tor  ihii 

pflferings  of  wine,  oil,  bread,  salt,  and  other  week ;   who,  on  hearinz  the  drom  best  kx 

things,  which  were  made  to  the  temple  or  to  the  orders,  are  to  repair  to  the  place  appoioiei  o 

ministers  of  the  Lord,  were  offerings  d£  devo-  receive  them,  and  to  take  down  in  wncia^  'a 

tion.  The  Hebrews  called  all  offerings  in  gene-  the  orderly-book,  what  is  dictated  by  the  ai- 

nicorhan.    But  the  offerings  of  bread,  salt,  juiant,  or  scrjeant-major :  they  are  then  imzs*- 

fruits,  and  liquors,  as  wine  and  oil,  which  diately  to  show  these  orders  to  the  oftcf  f^ 

were  presented    to  the  temple,    they  called  the  company,  and  afterwards  warn  the  mco  for 

tnincha.    The  sacrifices  are  not  properly  offer-  <luty. 

ings,  and  are  not  commonly  includecl  under       Officers  (Flag).    Sec  Flag  ojrictu 

that  name.    SeeCoRBAN  and  Sacrifice.  and  Admirals. 

The  offerings  of  grain,  meal,  bread,  cakes.  Officers  (Commission),  are  such  is  » 
fruits,  wine,  salt,  and  oil,  were  common  in  appointed  by  the  king*s  commisuon.  Such  l* 
the  temple.  Sometimes  these  offerings  were  all  from  the  general  to  the  cornet  and  tst-^is 
alone,  and  sometimes  they  accompanied  the  inclusive.  '  They  are  thus  called  in  cootrjc . 
sacrifices.  Honey  was  never  offered  with  the  tinction  to  non-commissioned  officers,  iv 
sacrifices  ;  but  it  might  be  offered  alone  in  the  Non-commissioned  officers. 
quality  of  first  fruits.  Now  these  were  the  Officers  (General),  are  those  whcse coo- 
rules  that  were  observed  in  the  presenting  of  mand  is  not  limited  to  a  single  company,  tw^ . 
those  offerings,  called  in  Hebrew  ntincha  or  or  regiment ;  but  extends  to  a  body  of  (vttt 
kerhon  mincha  -,  in  the  Septuagint,  offerings  of  composed  of  several  regiments  :  such  art  ue 
sacrifice;  and  the  same  oy  St.  Jerom,  obla^  eeneral,  lieutenant-general,  uiajor-genoii, kI 
/fofiem  ^acrt/?c<t;  but  by  our  translators,  meat-  brigadier. 

offerings.    (Lev.  ii.  1 .  &c.)    There  were  five       Officers  (Staff),  are  such  as, in  UKkinci 

sorts  of  these  offerings :    1.  Fine  ffour  or  meal,  presence,  bear  a  white  staff  or  wand;  zoda 

2.  Cakes  of  several  sorts,  baked  in  an  oven,  other  times,    on  their  going   abroad,  but 

3.  Cakes  baked  upon  a  plate.  4.  Another  it  carried  before  them  by  a  footman  bI^ 
aort  of  cakes,  baked  upon  a  gridiron,  or  ulate  beaded :  such  are  the  lord-siewaid,  iord-cba9* 
with  holes  in  it.  5.  The  first-fruits  ot  the  berlain,^ lord-treasurer,  3ec.  The  white  sac 
new  corn,  which  were  ofl'ered  either  pure  and  is  taken  for  a  commission ;  and,  at  tbekir'i 
without  mixture,  or  roasted  or  parched  in  the  death,  each  of  these  ofiicris  breaks  bii  suf 
^r,  or  out  of  the  car.  over  the  hearse  made  for  the  king's  bodj,  isi 

OFFE'RTORY  «.  {offerioire,  Fr.)   The  act  by  this  means  lays  down  his  commissioo,  acd 

of  offering  {Bacon),  discharges  all  his  inferior  officers. 

OFFF/RTURE.   s.  (from  offer.)     Offer;        Officers  (Subaltern),  areallwhoadmi- 

proposal  of  kindness :  not  in  use  {KingCharies),  nister  justice  in  the  name  of  subjects ;  as  tW 

(VFFICE.  s*  {office,  Fr.  officium,  Latin.)  who  act  under  the  earl -marshal,  adoiinl,  Az 

1.    A  public  charge  or  employment;   magi-  In  the  army,  the  subaltern  officersare  the  «»• 

t\r;kcy  {Shakspeare),  2.  Agency;  peculiar  use  ten  a  nts^cor  nets,  ensigns,  Serjeants,  and  corforak 
{Newton),     3.  Business;   particular  employ-        O^FFICERED.    a.  (from  officer,)   Gmb- 

roent  (3ft//on).  4.  Act  of  good  or  ill  volun-  roanded  ;  supplied  with  commanders  (i^o^-'- 
tarily  tendered  {Shakspeare),    5.  Act  of  wor-        OFFI'CIAL.  a.  {official »  Fr.  fnMn«/«^' 

ship  {Shakspeare),    6.  Formulary  of  devotions  1.  Conducive ;  appropriate  with  regard  to  thci' 

{Taylor),    7.  Room  in  a  house  appropriated  URe(Hroirn).    2.  Pertaining  to  a  public cbar^i 

to  particular  business  {Shakspeare),     8.  {of"  {Shakspeare), 

Jicina,  Latin.)     Place  where  business  is  trans-        Official,  in  the  canon  law,  anccdcB-^ 

acted  {Bacon).  tical  judge,  appointed  by  a  bishop,  cbaptff' 

To  O^FF ICB.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  per-  abbot,  &c.  with  charge  of'^the  spirituaJ  jnns^ 

form ;  to  discharge ;  to  do  {Shakspeare).  tion  of  the  diocese. 

O'FFICER.   *.   {officier,  French).     1.  A        Official  is  also  a  deputy  appointed  bro 

man  employed  by  the  public  (iSAaA:ipee(r«).    2.  archdeacon  as  his  assistant,  who  siis  a»jo^ 

A  commander  in  the  army,  or  navy.     3.  One  in  the  archdeacon's  court. 
who  has  the  power  of  apprehending  criminals        OFFl'CIALTY.  *.  {officialii/,  Fr.)  1T» 

{Shakspeare).  charge  or  post  of  an  official  {Ayliffe). 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  or  state,  are.        To  OFt  PCI  ATE.  v.  a,  (from  <^ct.)  T* 

the  lord  high-steward,  the  lord  hi^h-chancellor,  give,  in  consequence  of  office  {MUi»n). 
the  lord  high-treasurer,  the  lord -president  of        To  Offi'ciate.  r.  ».     I.  ToHiscJafff** 

the  council,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the  lord-cham-  office,  commonly  in  worship  {Statdtrttn'-  ^ 

berlain,  the  lord  high-constable,  and  the  earl  To  perform  an  office  for  another, 
marshal ;  each  of  which  see  under  its  proper        OFFICPNAL.  a.  (from  q^ctia,  a  i^. 

article.  ^  Used  in  a  shop,  or  belongiDg  to  it:  ihos'/- 

OFFiCERs(Non-eommissioned),areserjeant-  etna/ plants  and  drugs  are  lixise  usoliBiy 

Qiigors,  quartermastcr-serjeants,  Serjeants,  cor-  shops. 
poralSfdrum  and  fifa-majorsj  whoarenomi*       OFFPCIOUS.  a.  {^fficwus^  Liup)  * 
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Kind;  doing  good  offices  (Milton).    2.  Im-  OGGERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  ift 

portonely  forward  (Snahpeare) .  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  villa  belong* 

OFFi'tJIOUSLY.  ad.  (from  officious),    1.  ing  to  the  elector.    It  is  situate  on  the  Rhine, 

Importunately  forward  (Drj/den).    2.  Kindly;  four  miles  W.N-W.  of  Manheim. 

with  unasked  kindness  {Dry den),  OGHAMS,  a  particular  kind  of  stegano* 

OFFPCIOUSNESS.    i.   (from    officious.)  eraphy,  or  writing  in  cypher,  practised  by  the 

I.  Forwardness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or  en-  Irisn;  of  which  there  were  three  kinds.     The 

deavoiir  {South),    2.  Service  {Brown).  first  was  composed  of  certain  lines  and  marks, 

OFFIDA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquisate  which  derived  their  power  from  their  situatioa 

of  Aneona,  26  miles  south  of  Loretto.     Lon.  and  position,  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  one 

13. 40  E.     Lat.  42.  53  N.  principal  line,  over  or  under  which  they  are 

OFFING,  or  Off  IK,  in  the  aea-language,  placed,  or  through  which  they  are  drawn  :  the 

thai  part  of  the  sea,  a  good  distance  from  shore,  principal  line  is  horizontal,  and  serveth  for  a 

where  there  is  deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a  rule  or  guide,  whose  upper  part  is  called  the 

pilot  to  conduct  the  ship :  thus,  if  a  ship  from  left,   and  the  under  siae  the 'right ;  above, 

i\wTc  be  seen  sailing  out  to  seaward,  they  say,  imder,  and  through  which  line,  the  characters 

!he  stands  for  the  oiHog ;  and  if  a  ship^   hav-  or  marks  are  drawn,  which  stand  in  the  place 

in;;  the  shore  near  her,  have  another  a  good  of  vowels,  consonants,  diphthongs,  and  triph« 

way  without  her,  or  towards  the  sea,  they  say,  thon^. 

that  ship  is  in  the  offing,  OGIVE.    Sec  Ogee. 

OFFSCOU'RING.  ».  (o/f  and  scour.)  Re-  ToO'GLE.    v,  a.  {oogh,  an  eye,  Dutch.) 

crement ;  {lart  rubbed  away  in  cleaning  any  To  view  with  side  glances,  as  in  fondness,  or 

ihin^iKrt/leweii).  with  a  design  not  to  be  heeded  {Dryden). 

OFF-Sii'rS,    in  gardening,  are  the  young  O'GLER.  j.  (oogAe/er,  Dutch.)  A  sly  gazer; 

jhoois  that  spring  from  the  roots  of  plants ;  one  who  views  by  side  glances  (Arbuthnot). 

which  being  carefully  sepamted,  and  planted  O'GLIO.  «.  (from  oUa,  Spanish.)     A  dish 

in  a  proper  soil,  serve  to  propagate  the  species,  made  by  mingling  different  kinds  of  meat}  a 

Off-sets,  in  surveying,  are  perpendiculars  medley;  a  hotchpotch  {Suckling), 

let  (all,  and  measuring  from  the  stationary  lines  OGrVGES,  the  most  ancient  monarch  that 

to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an  in-  reigned  in  Greece,    He  was  son  of  Terra,  or, 

doKiire.  as  some  suppose,  of  Neptune.     He  reigned  in 

(OFFSPRING.  J.  (o/f  and  spring,)    I.  Pro-  Boeotia,  which,  from  him,  is  sometimes  called 

|»?ation ;  generation  (llooker),   2.  The  thing  OgAgia,  and  his  power  was  also  extended  over 

prnpasiaied  or  generated;  children;  descendants  Attica.     In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  there  was  a 

(DafAes).   3.  Production  of  any  kind  (Den/r.)  deluge,  which  so  inundated  the  territories  of 

To  OFFU'SCATE.  v.  a,  {offasco,  Latin.)  Attica,  that  they  remained  waste  for  near  200 

To  dim ;  to  cloud  ;  to  darken.  years.    This,  though  it  is  very  uncertain,  is 

OFFUSC A^l ON.  1.  (from  o^fttica/e.)  The  supposed  to  have  happened  about  1764  years 

act  of  darkening.  before  the  Christian  era,  previous  to  the  deluge 

OFT.  orf.  (ope,  Saxon.)    Often ;  frequent-  of  Deucalion. 

1; ;  not  rarely ;  not  seldom  (i^ammoncf).  OGYGIA,   an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia* 

OFl'EN.   ad,  (from  opr,  Saxon.)     Oft;  from  Ogyges,  who  reigned  there.    The  island 

(requenily ;  many  times  {Addison),  of  Calypso,  opposite  to  the  promontory  of  La- 

OFrCNTl'MES.   ad.   {often  and  times,)  cinium,  in  Magna  Graecia,  where  Ulysses  was 

Fretfoentlv  ;  many  times ;  often  {Hooker).  shipwrecked.   The  situation,  and  even  the  ex- 

OFITrMES.    ad.  {ojt  and  times,)     Fre-  istence  of  Calypso's  island,  is  disputed, 

quemly;  often  (Dry(fen).  OH!    An  in terjeciion  or  exclamation  denot- 

(X^DEN  (Samuel),  an  English  divine,  born  ing  pain  or  sorrow  ;  while  O  without  the  h  is 

at  Manchester  t71(>*  and  educated  at  the  gram-  employed  to  denote  surprise,  or  any  gratifica- 

mar-school  there,  and  at  King's  college.  Cam-  tion. 

btidge,  and  Su  John's.   In  1744  he  was  elected  OHETEROA,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 

iQaiUrr  of  Halifax  school,  which  he  resigned  Ocean,  13  miles  in  circuit.   It  has  no  harbour^ 

1763  to  reside  at  Cambridge.     In  1764  he  was  and  is  neither  so  populous  nor  fertile  as  the 

made  Woodward ian  professor,  and  in  1766  pre-  islands  to  the  north  ot  it ;  yet  its  manufactures 

sntcd  to  the  rectoiy  of  Lawford,  Essex,  and  a  are  of  a  superior  kind.  The  cloth  is  of  a  better 

month  after  to  Stansfield,  Suffi)lk.     He  died  die,  and  the  spears  and  clubs  are  better  carved 

1/78.    It  is  said  that  his  manners  were  rustic,  and  |H>lished.    The  people  are  lusty  and  well 

DQt  his  heart  was  most  amiable.    His  sermons  made,  and  rather  browner  than  those  of  the 

have  been  published  in  f  vols.  8vo.  and  de-  Society  Islands.     Lon.  150.  47  W.     Lat.  22. 

^ed  by  bishop  Halifax  against  Mainwarine.  27  S. 

Th<*y  are  popular,  sententious  discourses,  in  OHIO,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 

*hich  sound  morality  is  inculcated,  but  is  has  its  source  in  the  AUe^ny  mountains,  and 

icklom  enforced  upon  the  pecidiar  e>'angelical  is  called  the  Allegany,  till  its  junction  with  the 

""otives.  Monongahela  at  Fort  Pitt,  when  it  first  re- 

.  OGRE,  or  o.  G.    In  architecture,  a  mould-  ceives  the  name  ot  Ohio.    It  bounds  the  state 

>n^  consisting  of  two  members,  the  one  con-  of  Kentucky  in  its  whole  length ;  and  the  only 

cjtc  aod  the  other  convex  ;  or  of  a  round  and  disadvantage  it  has  is  a  rapid,  oae  mile  and  a 

hoiluw,  UkeanS.    See  Architecture.  half  long,  in  lat.  38.  3  N.  about  400  milot 
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from  its  mouth.    In  this  place  the  river  runs  volatile  or  essential ;  and  it  is  niMkr  &i\i  5''->i 

.over  a  rocky  bottom,  above  1000  yards  broad,  they  are  treated  by  Dr  Thomsan.  It  is  i  cv:«a  o^ 

and  the  descent  is  so  gradual,  that  the  fall  does  however,  which  does  not  conveniently  en-  >- 

not  probably  in  the  wliole  exceed  ten   feet.  «^«ry  mateiial  which  is  entitled  to  the  name  ;4  a 

When  the  stream  is  low.  empty  boats  only  can  °i^'.  *°**  "  generally  thus  distinpiihrt;  ini  «e 

pass  this  rapid ;  but,  when  high,  boats  of  any  'J**"  h«»"  "'*»"  "^f^P^  thecU»«fioiKm  c{  Meat 

k.,^^0...  «,o«  ^L^  ;»  .nfat..      nH,i  ou:^  »^^^:A  Aikin,  and  take  a  view  of  them  under  the  hci  •  -f 

burden  mapassm  safety      1  he  Ohio  carr^  Vegetable  Unctuous  Oils;    V«eraWe  E«r-^- 

a  great  uniformity  of  breadth,  from  400  to  600  o^f    vegetable  Empyreuiiatic  OiU;  and  Arci 

yards,  except  the  last  150  miles,   where  it  is  oili. 

i'loin  800  to  1000  yards.    After  a  course  of  i.  Unctuoui  vecrrABLB  oils  coiBpf?br- 

near  1200  miles,  from  Pittsburg,  in  which  it  those  which  are  usually  known  under  (bcn.ir^r 

.receives  numbers  of  large  and  small  rivers^  it  fixed,  expressed,  or  heavy  oils  i  though  a  Mr  ke- 

•nters  the  Mississippi  in  lat.  36.  43  N.  longing  to  this  class  are  not  obtained  byevTniv 

OHLAU,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  the  princi-  sion.    They  are  met  with  for  the  most  ptn  u.  rr 

pality  of  Brieg,  with  a  large  castle.     Great  cotyledons   of   certain    seeds,   and   occi><r^  -, 

iuaniities  of  tpbaccoare  produced  in  the  neigh-  ^^o'lS^  'a^ly.  >«  »he  pulp  or  fle^h  of  fniiu    u 

bourhood.     It  is  situate  on  the  Ohia.  eight  ^^  f°'™"  «he  oil  is  always  mixed  with  a  jft::- 

miles  N.W.  of  Brieg,  and  14  S.E.  of  Breslaw.  ^^T  "  ^'T^TJl^^i^^^^^rl' 

T         I'v  onV      I    t\f\  kR  M  which  account  these  seeds,  when  roobed  ma CbT- 

/^uoVvDiTi?   ^/•^"•^."•^-      ^              .  tar  with  cold  water,  form  with  it  a  whttr,  o?3.», 

OHRDRUF,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  m  „„ik.like  fluid,  called  an  emuhi:.n :  from  wt ::, 

the  principality  of  Gotha.   It  has  several  times  ^y  long  standing  (or  mov  speedily  by  the  idins 

been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  is  now  in  a  very  of  an  acid),  the  oil  sepaiates  and  rises  to  the  «• 

flourishing  "state,  from   its   numerous  manu-  face  in  the  form  of  thick  cream, 

factures.     It  is  eip;ht  miles  S.S.E.  of  Gotha,  There  aie  two  ways  of  extracting  oils  of  tli<.a- 

and  16  S.W.  of  Erfurt.     Lon.  10.  57  E.    Lat.  ractcr:  the  first  and  most  usual  is  by  mca:*  t( 

$0,  56  N.  pressure;  the  second  is  by  immersion  in  hoiF^— . 

OIIRINGEN,    a  town  of  Franconia,  34  in  which  latter  case,  the  oil  separaim^  fr.r    •- 

miles   E.S.E.  of  Heidelberg,  and   33   S.   of  other  ingredients  and  rising  to  the  surfaced  -x 

Wertheim.     Lon.  Q.  50  E.    Lat.  49.  13  N.  '^I'''  "n'^T"!^  ?n  ;.  «,«^  «,  w  i««r  « 
/Air-«u   /f      1  X        1  I      •     T                u*  Recently  drawn  oil.  is  more  or  len  iiapcre « 
OIGH  (Loch),  a  lake  in  Inverncssshtre.  ^^^^^^  J  .^  containing  a  variable  pr^^^-- 
txtending  four  miles  from  E.  to  W.^   It  con-  n,ucilage,  fecula.  and  perhaps  other subson«  .- 
tains  some  little  wooded  islands ;  and  its  waters  ^^^  ^p^rt  is  always  deposited  by  rest,  cs^tr  > 
flow  through  Loch  Ness  into  Murray  Frith.  \f  t^g  conuict  of  the  air  be  not  enttrdy  oc  -i<: 
OIL.  ((Xoitv,  from  olca,  the  olive,  this  name  but  another  portion  remains  in  permanent »   - 
being  at  first  confined  to  the  oil  expressed  from  the  tion,  and  to  this  that  partial  decomposition  la  c,* 
olive ;  huUe,  Fr.  oei^,  Qerm.)     Oils  are  defined,  by  called  rancidity  is  principally  owing. 
mod'-rn  chemists,  to  be  proper  juices  of  a  fait  or  Fixed  oil  at  the  common  atmospheric  tenpRV 
unc'iuous  nature,  either  solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  ture  is  usually  in  the  «tate  of  a  inodents'T  ic^ 
in  water,  combustible  with  flame,  and  volatile  in  thick,  but  not,  properly  speaking,  viscid  A-.    ' 
different  deprecs.    They  arc  never  formed  but  by  the  touch  it  is  remarkably  smooth  and  u-rr..- . 
organic  bodies ;  and  all  substances  in  the  mineral  it  has  a  mild  subnauseous  taste,  and  a  pecu  .r:.* 
kingdom  which  present  oily  characters  have  ori-  vour  according  to  the  vegetable  from  wbt^  ^ « 
f  inatcd  from  the  action  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  produced.    Its  colour,  when  recent,  has  o'ft  " 
Oil,  then,  is  a  term  that  comprises  a  great  rnul-  less  of  a  greenish  tingp,  which  by  keeping  br— » 
tttude  of  unctuous  liquids,  which,   when  dropt  yellow,  and    in  some  instances  orafige-o>'."'' 
upon  paper,  sink    into    it,  and    make   It  semi-  verging  on  red.    There  is  DOtb'>n(;,  howner. 
transparent;   or,  in  common   language,  five  it  which  these  oils  difli^r  from  each  other 90 ce:   * 
a  greasy  stain.     Many  of  these  have  been  known  in  the  temperature  at  which  they  ODn^c:J   v  z: 
from  a  very  remote  period,  and  especially  those  C3ntinuing  solid  at  the  highest  atmo*pbcrd  ^ 
which  are  appropriated    to   burning    in  lamps,  pcrature, as  palm*oil,  and  the  rest  of  the^^r'^'- 
tincc  we  know  that  lamps  furnished   with   this  butters  (as  they  are  called  from  thi^  dicarKar:: » 
material  were  in  use  as  &r  back  as  the  epoch  of  while  others,  in  order  to  be  solidified,  reqcirt  sr-* 
Abraham.    The  olive>plant  was  very  early  cul-  ing  down  to  the  freezing  point  of  water,  >•-• 
livated,  and  oil  extracted  from  it  in  Egypt.    Ce-  third  sort  are  capable  of  enduring  ait"ip«*^ 
crops  introduced  it  into  Greece  from  Sais,  a  town  degree  of  cold  with  solidification, 
of  Lower  Egypt,  where  it  had  been  cultivated  im-  Water  seems  to  be  incapable  of  combisio^  «:'* 
memorially,  and  taught  the  Athenians  the  manner  fixed  oil  in  any  proportion.     If  the  two  ^■'j^  * 
of  obtaining  its  oil :  and  from  Greece  the  use  of  stmngly  shaken  together  in  a  half  filled  ^-^''^ 
olive  oil  has  progressively  spread  over  all  Europe,  oil  is  broken  into  very  minute  globaics,  *^^^^* 
It  is,  however,  a  singular  circumstance,   that  gives  the  water  the  appearance  of  tbin  k**'  ^ 
Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  use  of  lamps,  and  whey ;  but  after  standing  for  a  few  sec^^«  '^ 
constantly  describes  his  heroes  as  lighted  by  torches  whole  of  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface,  and  ^^ 
of  wood:    from  which    circumstance    we    may  liquon  remain  as  clear  and  distinct  as  at  fe^^t  r 
•a fely  collect  that  the  Greeks  did  not  appropriate  a  considerable  attraction,  however,  wbwsobtfwK- 
oil  to  this  purpose,  till  a  period  subsequent  to  the  the  water  and  the  oil,  is  manifest  fnwa  ^^f^' 
Trojan  war.  known  fart  that  if  a  drop  of  oil  be  let  W.  ■'♦' 
In  the  comprehensive  sense-  in  which  the  term  bason  of  water,  it  does  not  retain  'i»  ^f^^JjV^I 
is  employed  in  modern  chemistry,  it  has  been  ne-  but  immediately  spreads  itself  into  a  thin  ffiw»"  • 
cessary  to  arrange  the  substances  which  it  com-  film  with  which  the  whole  sar&oe  of  ibc  **^  * 
prises  under  different  heads.    The  more  usual  di-  covered.                                                        _ 
Tision  is  into  two  kinds,  fixed  or  expressed,  and  These  oiU  tie  denominated  fixed  been*  ^ 
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•r  iQCBpable  of  being  volatilized  by  heat  without  ing  after  thii  fim  operation,  it  broken  to  piedefy 

dcconipositioa ;  and  hence  when  any  of  them,  as  moistened  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  again  re- 

oli\e  oil  for  example,  is  heated  in  a  close  distilla*  turned  to  the  press;  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water 

tory  apparatus,  as  soon  as  the  fluid  has  arrived  at  flows  out,  which  soon  separates  spontaneously  by 

its  boihng  point,  a  white  vapour  is  disengaged,  con-  rest.    This  oil,  though  inferior  to  the  former,  it 

ibcing  ot  oil,  carburecied  hydrogen,  aod  carbonic  still  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  fit  for  the  table. 

acid;  of  these  the  fir&c  is  for  the  most  part  con-  The  marc  being  again  broken  into  pieces,  drenched 

dciucdinthe  receiver,  while  the  other  two,  holding  with  water,  and  fermented  in  large  cisterns,  is  for 

1  portion  of  oil  in  solution,  escape  in  the  form  of  the  third  and  last  time  submitted  to  the  full  fores 
pcimanent  gass ;  when  every  thmg  volatile  has  of  the  press,  by  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
been  driven  off,  nothing  remains  iu  the  retort  but  oil  is  obtained  very  valuable  to  the  soap-boiler  and 

2  !i(tle  charcoal.  The  oil  which  is  found  in  the  other  manufacturers.  In  Spain  and  some  other 
receiver  is  lighter,  more  limpid  and  volatile  than  countries  the  olives,  instead  of  being  carefully  ga- 
that  from  which  it  was  procured,  and  these  quali-  thered  by  the  hand  and  selected,  are  beaten  dowQ 
ties  are  observed  to  increase  by  each  successive  and  used  in  a  mass,  the  sound  with  the  unsound  $ 
disriUation,  carbon,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  being  a  large  heap  being  made  of  the  whole,  which  as 
disengaged  as  at  first.  By  treating  in  this  manner  soon  as  it  begins  to  ferment  is  ground  and  strongly 
the  product  of  each  distillation,  the  oil  at  length  pressed  as  above.  A  larger  quantity  of  oil  is  hence 
entirely  disappears,  being  partly  decomposed,  and  obtained,  and  with  less  trouble,  but  of  a  rank,  dis- 
partly  carried  off  in  solution  by  the  carburetted  hy-  agreeable  flavour ;  intolerable,  indeed,  to  any  but 
drogen  gass.  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to.  it  from  their 

If  oil,  instead  of  being  distilled,  be  heated  in  an  childhood.     In  the  countries  that  produce  this  oil, 

open  kettle,  its  colour  will  by  degrees  become  the  superior  kinds  are  employed  as  butter  is  among 

deeper,  a  highly  inflammable  and  fetid  vapour  es-  ourselves;  the  inferior  are  burnt  in  lamps,  or  made 

ape,  and  the  remaining  oil  be  found  thick  and  into  soaps,  for  the  most  part  of  a  finer  quality  than 

Tiscid,  and  when  spread  ovor  wood  or  any  other  those  that  are  composed  of  animal  oils. 

lub&tance,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  will  congeal  into  Corwl  oi/.— This  is  the  only  oil  which  is  produced 

a  H>lid,  tough,  transparent  varnish.     In  this  state  like  olive  oil  from  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  vegetable 

it  is  called  boiled  or  drying  oil.    It  has  not  been  rather  than  from  the  seeds.  Treated  after  the  man* 

Tcry  satisfactorily  shown  what  takes  place  on  this  ner  of  olives,  the  berries  of  about  221b*  avoirdu* 

occasion,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  mucilage  and  pois  of  this  shrub,  the  comus  sanguinea  of  Lin- 

fecula  are  for  the  most  part  charred  and  decora-  neus,  will  produce  something  more  than  4  pints  of 

{K>sed,  that  the  water  with  which  they  were  com-  a  fat  and  somewhat  viscid  oil,  of  a  bright  green 

bined  is  volatilized,  that  a  small  portion  of  the  oil  colour,  and  altogether  as  destitute  of  an  unpleasant 

itself  is  driven  off,  and  that  the  residue  has  ab-  flavour  as  the  best  olive  oil. 

iorbcd  some  oxygen  from  the  air.     When  oil  is  Almond  oiL — ^This  is  procured  either  from  the 

exposed  to  a  high  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sweet  or  the  bitter  almond.   The  alrtionds  are  Hrst 

the  free  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  it  takes  fire,  put  into  a  coarse  hempen  or  hair  sack,  and  shaken 

and  bums  with  a  copious  flame,  accompanied  by  violently  in  order  to  detach,  by  rubbing  against 

a  thick  black  smoke ;  the  combustion  of  oil,  how-  each  other  and  the  aides  of  the  sack,  the  outer 

ever,  does  not  readily  take  place,  except  by  meann  brown  skm  ;  which  if  retained,  is  apt  to  give  a 

of  a  wick.  If  an  Atgand  lamp  be  used  for  this  pur-  bitter  taste  to  the  oil :  they  are  then  brui^ied,  and 

pose  the  flame  is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  no  made  into  a  paste,  and  pressed  in  the  usual  man- 

imoke  is  produced,  the  whole  of  the  oil  undergoing  ner.    One  hundred  pounds  of  almonds  afford  by 

tntire  combustion.    In  this  process,  according  to  the  first  expression  251b.  of  oil ;  and  from  the 

Livoisicr,  the  oil  is  converted  into  water  and  car-  marc,  when  impregnated  with  the  steam  of  hot 

Iconic  acid,  in  such  proportions  that  its  constituent  water,  may  be  procured  I51b.  more  of  an  inferior 

pirts  may  be  stated  as  21  of  hydrogen,  and  79  of  kind.  Almond  oil  when  fresh  is  of  a  light  greenish 

carbon,  yellow  colour,  and  somewhat  turbid,  bpt  by  time 

The  principal  fixed  oils  are  as  follows :  it  becomes  clear  and  colourless :    it  is  slightly 

sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  has  little  or  no  odour* 

Olive  oil                          Mustard,  cole,  rape  and  The  degree  at  which  it  congeals  is  variously  staled 

Cornel  oil                            sun-flower  oil  at  19°  and  8*^  Fahrenheit :    the  former  probably 

Almond  oil                      Niit  oil  relates  to  the  fresh-drawn  oil.    The  only  difference 

l^oppy-seed  or  pink  oil    Beech-^ut  oil  between  the  oil  from  sweet  and  that  from  bitter 

Linseed  oil                      Ben  oil  almonds  is,  that  the  latter  may  be  kept  the  long- 

Htmpseed  oil                  Cacao  oil  est  without  growing  ranctd.    On  account  of  iti 

Palm  oil*  high  price  in  Europei  it  is  mostly  restricted  to  me- 
dical purposes. 

Olive  cU.^The  frait  of  the  olive  tree  (oliva  Eu-  Poppy-setd  oil^  or  pink  ot/— This  is  extracted  by 

ropea)  when  ripe,  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  cold-drawing  from  the  large  white  poppy,  papaver 

both  in  size  and  shape  resembles  a  long  plum.    It  somniferuin  of  Linneus ;  which  is  largely  cultivat- 

consists  of  a  nut  or  stone,  covered  with  a  fleshy  ed  for  this  purpose  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 

P^lp,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  the  cells  that  con-  and  various  parts  of  Germany.    It  is  transparent 

tain  the  oil ;  the  interior  nut  also  contains  an  oil,  and  nearly  colourless,  and  when  well  prepared  has 

bat  of  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste.    The  fruit,  as  no  other  taste  or  flavour  than  a  slight  one  of  nut- 

*oon  as  gathered,  is  broken  in  a  mill,  care  being  kernels.    It  is  one  of  the  naturally  dr>-ing  oils, 

taken  to  set  the  mill-stones  at  such  a  disunce  as  to  and,  like  all  of  that  class,  is  frozen  with  difHculty : 

iTOid  crushing  the  nut  of  the  olive.     The  pulp  it  may  be  cooled  down  to  0^  of  Fahrenheit  without 

thus  prepared  is  put  into  bags  made  of  rushes,  and  congealing. 

•objected  to  a  moderate  pressure,  by  which  a  con-  Ijrueed oil.— 'Tht  seeds  of  the  common  flax,  from 

Kidcrable  quantity  of  a  greenish,  semi-transparent  which  this  oil  is  produced,  consist  of  a  white  ker- 

oil  IS  obtained ;  which,  from  its  superior  exwcllence,  nel,  covered  by  a  thin  brownish  shell.     As  it  is  im- 

ii  called  virgin  oil.    The  marc^  or  refuse,  remain-  possible  to  separate  the  shell  fxom  tbo  kernel^  th« 
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entif»Ked  nttut  be  subiriltted  to  the  pitsi,  bot  if  not,  1ik€  •  date  stone,  but  aboon£ng  in  oiL  Of 
thus  treated  without  any  previous  preparation,  the  these  the  two  principal  arc  the  cocoa  butyracca,  and 
quantity  of  oH  obtained  will  be  corofiarativdy  elyceiR  guiiieensis.  1  he  fruit  when  ripe  it  heated, 
■mall,  on  account  of  a  strong  mucilage  that  rcsid^  and  fermented ;  then  c  arsely  pounded  and  macer* 
in  the ahell, and  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  ated  with  hot  water,  when  the  til  will  collect  on 
oil  aa  it  is  forced  out  of  the  kernel;  tor  this  reas  .n,  the  surface,  which  on  cooling  concretes  into  a  sclid 
«nd  because  the  cold-drawn  oil  is  not  so  fit  for  the  cake  of  a  light  lemon  yellow  colour,  with  little  or 
purpose?  to  which  linseed  oil  is  generally  applied  no  taste,  bot  a  high  odour  and  flavour  like  that  of 
as  that  which  is  hot  drawn,  the  following  meth^^d     the  Florentine  iris. 

is  generally  taken  to  destroy  the  mucildc:e  before  Upon  this  general  survey  of  the  fixed  oils,  the 
the  application  of  the  press  :  an  iron  ves>el  like  a  following  observations  are  worthy  of  attention: 
aand-bath,and  capable  of  oonutning  some  bushels,  1 .  Some  of  them  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
is  fixed  in  a  furnace;  it  is  then  filled  with  linseed  the  atmosphere,  or  of  oxygen  gass,  dry  altogether 
and  heated  by  a  moderate  (ire,  care  being  taken  to  without  losing  their  transparency ;  and  hence  re- 
stir  up  its  contents  frcm  time  to  time,  that  every  ceive  the  naine  of  drying  oils,  and  are  employed  u 
part  niay  be  equally  roasted  ;  at  first  there  arises    such  by  the  pa<nters. 

an  abundance  of  aqueous  vapour,  which,  as  the        2.  Otherx  under  the  same  circumstances  beeonie 

heat  is  increased,  is  followed  by  damp  blackish  gradually  thick,  opaque,  and  white,  and  assume 

fiimes,  of  a  very  nauseous  odour.  The  tonefaction  an  appearance  very  much    rc^mblin^  wax  or 

being  completol,  the  paste  is  pressed  in  the  mill  in  tallow, 
the  usual  way.  When  oil  Is  poured  upon  water  so  as  to%  form  a 

J?eifi/weer/ of/-«This  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  pe-  thin  layer  on  its  surface,  and  i^  in  that  manner 

cultarly  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  odour  of  exposied  to  tlie  atmosphere,  these  changrs  are 

the  plant.    It  is  obtained  like  the  preceding.  produced  much  sooner.     Berthollet,  who  first  ex- 

Oi/t  ofmuttard'seed,  cole-teed^  rape-seed,  and  tvn-  amined  these  phenomena  with  attention,  ascribed 

fiower  teed, — ^These  oils  are  less  coloured  and  less  them   to  the  action  of  light ;  but  Sennebier  ob- 

highly  flavoured  than  the  two  preceding  ;  x\i*j  are  Served  that  no  such  change  was  produced  on  tbt 

very  little  liable  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air,  oil  though  ever  so  long  exposed  to  the  light,  pro- 

which,  together  with  their  moderate  price,  induces  vided  atmospherical  air  was  excluded  ;  but  tbat  it 

a  large  consumption  of  them  by  the  leathcr-dres-  took  place  on  the  admission  of  oxygen  gass, 

aers  and  wool-dressers,  in  order  to  presen*e  the  whether  the  oil  was  «*xposed  to  the  light  or  not. 

wool    from  the  attacks  of  moths  and  other  in-  It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 

sects.  action  of  oxygen.     It  is  supposed  at  present  to  be 

iVttC  oiiL— This  is  chiefly  obtained  by  cold  draw-  the  cou sequence   of  the    simple   absorption   of 

ing  from  the  kernels  either  of  the  walnut  or  the  oxygen  and  its  combination  with  the  oils. 
hazle>nut.    In  the  warm  climate  of  the  south  of        3.  Both  these  classes  of  oils,  when  exposed  ia 

Europe  these  fruits  reach  their  full  perfection,  and  considerable  quantity  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 

will  yield  by  proper  management  full  half  their  sphere,  undergo  another  change,  well  known  under 

weight  of  oil.   When  fresh  it  has  an  exquisite  nut  the  name  of  rancidity.    But  the  fat  oils  become 

flavour,  and  is  hence  preferred  to  olive  oil.  rancid  much  more  readily  than  the  drying  oi!<i. 

Beech-nut .  oi/.— The  beech  mast  of  our  own  Rancid   oils    are  thick,   hare    uaually  a  broTa 

country  from  being  less  matured,  and  probably  colour,  convert  vegetable  blues  to   red,  and  have 

from  inexpertness  in  those  who  have  attended  to  the  smell  and  taste  of  stbacic  acid.     During  the 

them,    has  not  hitherto  been  found  capable  of  change  which  they  undergo,  soro**  drops  of  «atcr 

producing  a  sufficiency  of  oil  to  repay  the  trouble  also  appear  on  their  surfece.    The  rancidity  of 

of  working.      But   in    France   and   Germany  it  oils  then  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  quautlty 

is  worked  to  good  efiect,  the  first  produce  of  oil  of  acid  in  them.     This,  tog€>ther  with  the  water, 

being  15  per  cent  of  clear  light  oil,  and  the  second  is  evidently  the  consequence  of  a  partial  decern- 

prtxluce  12  per  cent.  position. 

Oil  of  Ae«,— This  is  the  oleum  balani  of  the  an-         Fixed  oils  readily  dissolve  sulphur  when  assisted 
cients,  and  is  procured  by  expression  from  the  de-  by  heat.    The  solution  assumes  a  reddish  colour, 
corticated  seeds  of  the  guilandia  moringa,  a  tree  When  distilled,  there  comes  over  a  great  quan- 
that  grows  in  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  tity  of  snlphureted  hydrogen  gass.    When  tbe 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  seeds  yield  23lb.  of  a  solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  sulphur  is  deposit- 
yellowish  limpid  oil,  inodorous,  insipid,  and  which  ed  in  crystals.      By  this  process  Pelletier  ob- 
does  not  become  lancid  by  exposure  to  the  air;  on  tained  sulphur  in  regular  octahedrons, 
which  account  it  is  much  used  by  the  Italians  as        They  likewise  dissolve  a  small  proportion  of 
the  basis  of  their  perfumed  oils,'  which  are  com-  phosphorus  when  assisted  by  heat.     These  oily 
monly  prepared  by  filling  a  covered  dish  with  al-  phosphnrets    emit  the    odour  of    phospbureteJ 
ternate  layers  of  cotton  soaked  in  ben  oil,  and  hydrogen,  and  yield,  when  distilled,  a  portion  of 
flowers  of  jasmine,  violety  orange,  &c.     After  the  that  gass.    When  rubbed  in  tbe  open  air,  or  when 
dish  has  been  set  in  hot  water  or  in  the  sun-shine  spread  upon  the  surface  of  other  bodies,  they  ap- 
for  a  few  days,  its  contents  are  unpacked,  and  the  pear  luminoua  in  consequence  of  tbe  combustion 
oil  squeezed  out  of  the  cotton,  which  by  this  sim-  of  the  phosphorus.    When  hot  oils  saturated  with 
pie  process  is  found  to  be  highly  impregnated  with  phosphorus  are  allowed  to  cool,  the  phosphorus 
the  aromatic  qualities  of  the  flowers.  crystallizes    in  octahedrons,  as  Pelletier  ascer- 

Butter  ofeaetM,  This  is  procured  from  the  cho-  tained. 
colate  nut,  the  fruit  of  the  thcobroma  cacao.    The        Charcoal  has  no  sensible  action  on  fixed  oili; 

nuts  are  rOasted  till  the  outer  husk  is  shelled  off,  but  when  they  are  filtred  through  cbarcoal-po«^er 

and  are  then  beaten  into  a  smooth  thin  paste,  and  they  are  rendered  purer,  the  charcoal  retaining 

boiled  in  water ;  the  oil  which  swims  on  the  sur-  their  impurities.  Neither  hydrogen  nor  azotic  ps> 

face  is  the  cacao  butter,  which  is  carefully  skim-  has  any  action  on  fixed  oils, 
med  for  use.  Fixed  oils  have  scarcely  any  action  upo^  "Jf* 

P  ^  ny  of  the  palms  produce  a  hard  tals  ^  ~  but '  they  combine  with  several  pieta/ijc 
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iKides,  and  fbmi  compounils  Icnown  hj  the  name  Tbe  greater  number  of  volatife  oils  are  liquiJ, 

if  plasters.    Sre  EmplastRum.  and  some  of  them  are  as  transparent  and  coloar- 

They  combine  likewi»c  with  alkalies  and  earths,  less  as  water.    This  is  the  case  w'uh  tite  oil  of 

ind  farm   vricli  them   compeunds  called   soaps,  turpeiiiioe;    but   for  the    mottt  part    they   are 

rhe  fut  oils  enter  into  these  combinations  much  cutoured.      Some  of  them  are  yellow,  as  the  oil 

Bore  re-idily  than  the  dryiQg  oils.    See  Soap.  of  lavender;  some  brown,  as  the  oil  of  rhodium ; 

Fixed  oils  abtorb  nitrous  g^ass  In  considerable  some  blue,   aa  the  oil    of  camomile;    but  the 

[uanttties,  and  at  the  tame  time  b<  come  much  greater  number  of  volatile  oils  are  yellow  or 

bicker  and  speoiiieally  heavier  than  before.  reddish-bruwn. 

Sulpharic  acid  decompoties  fixed  oils,  at  least  Their  odours  are  so  various  as,  to  defy  all  de« 

rhen  concentrated.     It 'renders  them  fiist  thick  acription.    It  is  sufficient  to   say,   that  all   the 

Dd  of  a  br«twn  colour;   then  water  is   formed,  fragrance  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  resides  in  tb« 

baicoal  precipitated,   and  an  arid  formed.    Ni-  volatile  oils.     Their  taste  is  always  acrid,  hot, 

ric  acid  renders  them  (hick   and  viscid.     When  and  exceedingly    unpleasant.       Their    specific 

itrous  acid  i:*  pimred  upon  the  drying  oils,  it  in-  gravity  is  for  the   most  part  less  than  that  of 

ime«  them  without  addition;  but  it  does  not  water;  hot  some  volatile  oils,  a«  those  of  canella 

rodiice  that  effect  upon  the  fat  oils,  unless  it  la  and  sassafras,  are  heavier  than  water.    The  spe- 

lixed  w  t')  a  r>orion  of  sulphnrir  acid.  cific  gravity  uf  the  Volatile  oils  f  aries  from  0.8697 

Tbe  affinities  of  fixed  oils  afe  as  follows :  to  1 .0439. 

. .                               Amwirtf**.  Water  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  volatile  oils» 

»  !ISi-                   n!^^^fL^m.tr^  ^^  acquires  the  odour  and  the  taste  of  the  oil 

Sflryiesi                  uxiue  of  mercury^  _  u-^u  :7  i.  1 1   •     -i  *• 

t»-  Zj    ib.i:^          /\»K^«»^*.ii;«^Ji^—  which  It  holds  in  solution. 

Fixed  alkaliett         Other  metallic  oxidci,  ,,,.       l    ..  j    .l  ^    _      ^^    ^            jm        j 

«-                             Ai.».*«.      '  When  heated,  they  evaporate  very  readily  and 

Magnesia.               Aiomma.  without  alteratien.    They  ure  much  more  com- 

The  importance  of  fixed  oils  is  well  known,  bustible  than  fixed  oils,  owing  to  their  greater 

ome  of  them  are  employed  as  aeasoners  of  food  ;  volatility.    They  burn  with   a  fine  bright  white 

Hne  are  burnt  in  lamps  ;  some  form  the  hauls  of  flame,  exhale  a  ^rreat  deal   of   smoke,  deposit 

Mp;  not  to  mention   their  utility  in  painting,  much  soot,  and  consume  a  greater  proportion  of 

id  the  many  other  important  purposes  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo*)pliere  than  fixed  oils. 

ley  Rerve.  The  products  of  their  combustion  are  water  and 

Oils  I  Volatife),  called  also  essential  oils,  are  carbonic  acid  gas^.     From  those  fs'ts  it  has  been 

ittinguished  by' tbe  following  propeities :  concluded  that  they  are  composed  of  (he  same 

1.  Liquid;  often  almost  as  liquid  as  water;  ingredients  as  the  fixed  oiU,  but  that  they  con- 

Dmetlmes  viscid.  tain  a  greater  proportion  of  hyditxcen. 

S.  Very  combustible  When  exposeil  to  the  action  ut  cold  th<  y  con* 

3.  An  acrid  taste  and  a  strong  fragrant  odour.  geal  like  the  fixed  oils ;  but  the  tem;>eraiuie  ne- 

4.  Boiling  point  not  higher  than  SI 3^.  cessary  to  produce  this  effect  varies  according  to 

5.  Soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  imperfectly  in  wa-  the  oil.    Some  of  them,  as  oil  of  anise  and  of 
!r«  fennel,  become  solid  at  the  temperature  of  50^; 

6.  Evaporate    without  leaving    any    stain   on  frozen  oil  of  bergamot  and  of  i*anelia  become 
•per.  liquid  at  S3*;  oil  of  turpentine  at  14^       Mar- 
By  this  last  test  it  it  easy  to  discover  whether  gut^ron  expoited  several  volatile  oils  to  a  cold  of 

ley  have  been  adulterated  with  any  of  the  fixed  17^.       Tttey  congealed   or    rather    crystallized 

Is.    Let  a  drop  of  the  volatile  oil  fall  upon  a  partially,  and  at  the  same  time  emitted  an  elastic 

ieet  of  writing-paper,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  fluid.     These  chrystaU  consisted  partly  of  the  oils 

?attoit.     If  itevaperates  without  leaving  any  themselves,  partly  of  other  sub&rances.    Some  of 

aio  upon  the  paper,  the  oil  is  pure ;  but  if  it  them  had  tbe  properties  uf  benzoic  acid, 

tres  a  stain,  it  has  been  contaminated  with  Volatile  oil«,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 

>ine  fixed  oil  or  other.  light  in  close  vessels,  and  excluded  from  com<noD 

Volatile    oils   are  almost    all  obtained    from  air,  undergo  very  singular  changes.    Their  colour 

!getables.  and  they  exist  in  every  part  of  plants;  becomes   deeper,  they  acquire  a    great  deal  of 

«  root,   the  bark,  the   wood,  the  leaves,  the  consistency,  and  their  apecifir  gravity  is  comuder- 

}wer,  and  even  the  fruit :  though  they  are  never  ably  increased.     The  cause  of  these  changes  it 

uod  in  the  substance  of  the  cotyledons ;  whereas  but  imperfectly  known*    Tingry,  to  whom  we  are 

i€  fixed  oils,  on  tbe  contrary,  are  almost  alwaya  indebted  for  these    interesting  researches,    has 

>Dtained  in  these  bodies.  proved  that  light  is  a  neceasary  agent.      It  waa 

When    volatile  oils    are  contained  in    great  supposed  formerly  that  tlicy  were  occasioned  by 

>Qndance  in  plants,  they  are  sometime.*  obtain-  the  abisorption  of  oxygen;  and  when  oxygen  ia 

i  by  simple  expression.     This  is  tbe  case  with  present,  ithasl>een  ascertained  tliatit  is  absorbed: 

le  oil  of  oranges,  of  lemons,  and  of  bergamot;  but  Tingry  has  proved  that  the  same  chanfreii  go 

It  in   general  they  can  only  be  obtained  by  on  when  oxygen  u  excluded.     This  philo^pher 

itillation.    The  part  of  the  plant  containing  the  aacribcs  them  to  the  fixation  of  light.     If  thi» 

I  ii  put  into  a  still  with  a  quantity  of  water,  is  the   real   cause,  the  quantity  of  light  fixed 

hich  is  distUled  off*  by  tbe  application  of  a  mo-  must  be  enormous  ;  for  as  the  specific  gravity  of 

irate  heat    The  oil  comes  over  along  with  the  the  oils  is  increas^  considerably  while  the  bulk 

Iter,  and  swims  upon  its  surfifice  in  the  receiver,  continues  the  same;  it  is  evident  that  tbe  absolute 

V  this  process  are  obtained  the  oils  of  pepper-  weight  must  be  increased  proportionably.     Oii« 

Mt,  thyme,  lavender,  and  a  great  many  others,  circumstance,  however,  renders  this  conclusion 

bich  are  prepared  and  employed  by  the  per-  somewhat  doubtful,  at  least  in  ita  full  ist»ntt 

imer.     Others  are  procured  by  the  distillation  and  that  is,  that  the  quantity  of  change  waa  af- 

[minous  bodiea.    This  ia  the  case  in  particular  ^ays  proportional  to  the    quantity  of  the  oiji 

ith  oil  of  turpentine,  which  ia  obtained  by  dis-  and  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  vessel. 

liing  a  kind  of  reslnoQs  juice,  called  tiirpCBiiDe,  When  exposed  to  the  open  air  their  colour 

lat  exudes  from  the  juniper.  kfcomei  gndually  dteper,  and  they  acquire  coa- 

vouvm.  NN 
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flistency,  while  they  exhilc  at  the  same  time  a 
Very  strong  odour.  The  air  around,  as  Priestley 
first  ascerUined,  is  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  a 
quantity  of  water  is  formed,  and  the  oils  at  last, 
lor  the  most  part,  assume  the  form  of  resins. 

Volatile  oils  dissolve  sulphur  and  phusphorus, 
and  the  solutioiis  have  nearly  the  same  proper- 
ties as  those  made  by'  means  of  fixed  oils. 

They  have  no  action  on  the  metals,  and  seem 
scarcely  capable  of  combining  with  the  metallic 
oxides. 

They  combine  only  imperfectly,  and  in  small 
quantities,  with  alkalies  and  earths.  The  French 
chemists  have  proposed  to  give  these  combina- 
tions the  name  of  savonuUs,  which  Dr.  Pearson  has 
translated  by  the  term  safionules  ;  but  these  deno- 
minations have  not  been  adopted  by  chemists. 

They  absorb  nitrous  gass  in  great  abundance, 
and  with  great  facility,  and  seemingly  decompose 
it,  acquiring  a  thick  consistence  and  a  resinoas 
appearance,  as  if  they  bad  absorbed  oxygen. 

Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  volatile  oils;  car- 
bureted hydrogen  gass  is  emitted,  and  charcoal  is 
precipitated.  Nitric  acid  inflames  them,  and 
converts  tliem  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  char- 
coal. Oxymuriatic  acid  converts  them  into  sub- 
stances analogous  to  resins. 

Volatile  oils  are  applied  to  a  great  number  of 
uses.  Some  of  them  are  employed  in  medicine  j 
some  of  them,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  are  much  used 
to  dissolve  resins,  which  are  afterwards  employed 
as  varnishes ;  not  to  mention  their  employment 
in  painting  and  in  perfumery. 


The  folloirinc  if  a  list  of  the  plants  which  jieM 
the  fixed  oils  occurring  usually  in  commerce: 

1.  Linum  usitatisslmum  &  7      jlj  ^^  ^i* 
perenne  ..••••••••  3 

8.  Corylus  avcllana  1  %t  ^    -■ 

3.  JuglMt  »«)»  / *•"'"• 

4.  Papaver  somnifenun Poppy  oil 

5.  Cannabis  sati va Hemp  oil 

6.  Sesamum  orientale Oil  of  sesamuxa 

7.  Olea  Europea •••••  Olive  oil 

8.  Amygdalus  communis  • .  -  •  Almond  oil 

9.  Guilandina  Mohriuga Oil  of  behen 

10.  Cacurbita  pepo  &  melapepo  Cucumber  oil 

1 1.  Fagus  sylvatica Beech  oil 

12.  Sinapis  nigra  &  arvensis  ..  .  Oil  of  mustard 

13.  Helianthus  annum  &  per-  >  ^jj  ^  ^^^^^ 

eonia  ••.•••.. ^ 

14.  Brassica  napus  k,  campestris  Rapeseed  oil 
1'5.  Ricinus  communis  . .  •• Castor  oil 

16.  Nicotians  talmcum  &  nu-  ?  Tobwco  i«d  •» 

tica  ■•••• •••••  y 

17.  Prunus  domestica Plum-kernel  oil 

18.  Vitis  vinifera Grapeseedoil 

19.  Theobroma  cacao.  • Butter  of  cacao 

20.  Laurus  nobilis •.«••  Laurel  oil 

21.  Arachis^hypogaea.  •••.•.••.  Ground-nut  oil. 


The  following  'table  contfiins  a  copious  list  oi 
plants  which  yield  volatile  oils.  The  part  of  the 
plant  fiom  which  it  is  extracted,  and  the  English 
name  of  the  oil,  are  added  in  separate  colomos. 


Plants. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
52. 
33. 
34. 
3* 


Artemisia  absynthium  . .  • 
Acorus  calamus  ».•.••*. 

Myrtus  pimenta 

Anethuro  gravcolcns  . . . 
Angelica  archangelica . .  • 

PimpincUa  anisum 

lUiciura  anisatum 

Artemisia  vulgaris 

Citrus  aurantium 

Mcloleuca  Icucodendra  . 
Eugenia  caryophyllata.  • . 

Carum  carui 

Amomum  cardamomum. 

Carlina  acaulis ■ 

Scandix  chaerefolium  . .  • 
Matricaria  chamomilla  , 
Laurus  cinnamomum  ■  •  • 
Citrus  mcdica  .....•••« 
Cocblcaria  officinalis  . . , 

Copaifpra  officinalis 

Coriandrum  sativum  . . . 

Crocus  sativus 

Piper  cubeba 

Laurus  culilaban  ....■•• 

Cuminum  cymium 

Inula  helcnium 

Anethum  foeniculum  . . . 

Croton  elcuthcria 

'Maranta  galanga 

Hyssopus  officinalis 

Juniperus  communis  ••< 
Lavendula  spica 


Parts. 


£^f»«.  ri.e    nrtVkiliS  .•••••••••••••• 


'-erasus  .. 
isticum 


ata 


rana 


Leaves. •••••.. .« 

Root.  .* 

Fruit 

Seeds 

Root 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Leaves  

Rind  of  the  fruit.. 

Leaves 

Capsules 

Seeds 

Seeds 

Roots 

Leaves.*. ... .. ,. 

Petals 

Bark 

Rind  of  the  fruit.. 

Leaves 

Extract 

Seeds 

Pistils 

Seeds  • 

Bark 

Seeds 

Roots 

Seeds 

Bark 

Roots 

Leaves 

Seeds 

Flowers 

Berries  .  .....>.. 

Leaves 

Roots • 

Seeds •  •  •  • 

Leaves .#•»•...#. 


Oil  of 


Wormwood 

Sweet  flag 

Jamaica  pepper  •  • 

Dill *. 

Angelica 

Anise ...•• 

Stellat.  anise . . .  • . 
Mugwort.. ...... 

Bergamot ....... 

Cajeput 

Cloves • . . . . 

Caraways  . 

Card,  seeds 


Colour. 


Chervil  .  .  • 

Chamomile*.  ...• 

Cinnamon 

Lemons 

Scurvy  grass^  .  •   . 

Copaiba 

Coriand.  seed  .. .« 

Saffron 

Cubeb  pepper .... 

Culliaban ..« 

Cummi 

Elecampane 

Fennel  

Cascarilla  •  ...... 

Galanga 

Hyssop 

Juniper 

Lavender  ..••.... 

Laiirel 

Lauroccrasus  • . .  • 

Loveage 

Mace •   #* 

Maijoiam 


Green 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 

White 
Brown 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

White 

Sulph.  yellow 

Blue 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

White 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Brown  ycUow 

Yellow 

White 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow 

Brownish 

Yellow     . 

Yellow 

Yellow 


OILS. 


■      I      ■■        ■■ 
Plants. 


Pistacia  lenCiscus 

Matricaria   parthenium 

Melissa  officinalis 

Mentha  crispa 

■  ptperitis  ...... 

43.  Achillea  millefolium  . . 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
43. 


Parts. 


44.  Citrus  aurauiium 

45-  Origanum  creticom 

46.  Apium  peirosclinuRi  •••. 

47.  Pious  sylvestris  &  abies  . . 

48.  Piper  nigrum 

49.  Rosmarinus  officinalis. . . . 

50.  Mentha  pulegium 

51.  Genista  canaricnsis ..... . 

52.  Rosa  centifolia 

53.  Ruta  graveolens  .  * 

54.  Juniperus  sabina 

55.  Salvia  officinalis 

56.  Santajum  album  ........ 

57.  Lauras  sassafras 

53.  Satureia  hortensis 

59.  Thymus  serpillum 

60.  Valeriana  officinalis 

61.  Ksmpferia  rotunda • 

62.  Amomum  zinziber 

63.  Andropogonschaenanthum 


Resin... 

Plant 

Leaves ........•• 

Leaves . . . .  v 

Leaves •  • . . . 

Flowers 

Leaves •  • . 

Flowers 

Roots 

Wood  aad  resin  . . 

Seeds . 

Plant 

Flowers 

Root • 

Petals  

Leaves 

Leaves 

Leaves 

Woud 

Rbot 

Leaves 

Leaves  and  flowers 

Root 

Root 

Root.... 


Oil  of 


Mastich  . . . 
Motherwort 
Balm 


Peppermint 
Millefoil... 
Nercli  . . . . . 
Spanish  hop 
Parsley  .  . . . 
Turpentine  » 
Pepper  . . . . 
Rosemary . . 
Pennyroyal . 
Rhodium  .  . 
looses ...... 

Rue 

Savine 

Sage 

Santalum  .  . 
Sassafras  . . 
Satureia  • . . 
Thyme  .  . . . 
Valerian  .. . 
Zedoary  . . . 
Ginger  .... 
Sira 


•^w 


Colour. 


Yellow 

Blue 

White 

White 

YeJlow 

Blue  and  green 

Orange 

Brown 

Yellow 

Colourless 

Yellow 

Colourless 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Colourlea 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow 

Yellow 

bellow 

Yellow 

Green 

Greenish  blue 

Yellow 

Brown 


Several  of  the  gum-resins,  as  myrih  and  galbanum,  yield  an  essential  oil;  and  likewise  the  balsams,  as 
benzoin,  &c. 

Oils    (Empyreumatic    vegetable).      Almost  chiefly  contained  in  the  head  and  jaw-bones,  and 

every  vegetable  matter  when  subjected  by  dry  dis-  is  interposed  in  vast  abundance  between  the  skin 

tillation  affords  a  quantity  of  oil,  varying  accord-  &nd  the  muscular  fle»h.     In  the  cold-blocdcd  fish 

log  to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  the  circum-  >^  is  contaiiied  in  the  liver,  as  in  the  shark,  the 

stance  of  the  experiment.    The  oil  thus  produced  cod,  and  the  ling;   or  is  dispersed  throuirh  the 

has  nut  been  subjected  to  very  accurate  examina>  whole  body,  as  in  the  sprat,  the  herringy.and  pil- 

tion,  yet  may  be  described  as  possessing  the  follow-  chard.    While  the  fat  remains  in  the  living  bodj 

iog  characters.     Its  colour  is  yellowish-red  pass-  it  is  always  in  a  iiuid  or  semi-fluid  state;  but  after 

ing  into  blackish-red,  it  has  a  strong  odour,  and  an  it  has  been  extracted,  and  is  exposed  to  the  com- 

scrid  empyreumatic  taste  ;  it  is  more  volatile  than  mon  temperature,  a  remarkable  difference  in  its 

the  fixed  oils,  but  less  so  than  the  proper  essential  consistence  is  observed.    The  oil  or  fat  investing 

ones :  by  re-distillation  with  a  little  water  it  comes  the  kidneys  of  quadrupeds  is  called  suet  or  tallow^ 

over  nearly  colourless,  and  more  volatile  than  be-  and  is  the  most  solid  and  hardest  of  any;  the  next 

fore,  though  still  possessed  of  much  of  its  empy-  in  hardness  is  the  fat  of  hones ;  and  that  m  which 

reumatic  flavour.    Two  of  these  oils,  namely,  tar,  the  muscles  are  imbedded  is  the  next  in  degree  : 

Slid  birch  oil,  are  of  considerable  importance ;  for  the  fat  of  the  hog  (called  lard)  is  the  least  solid. 

Vi  account  of  the  first  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  The  fat  of  birds  is  seldom  so  solid  as  hfJg's  lard^ 

the  article  Turpentine.     The  latter  is  prepared  and  in  many  species  is  actually  fluid, 

in  Russia,  by  charring  birch  wood  in  a  close  oven ;  The  fat  or  oil  of  flsh  is  almost  always  fluid  at 

the  watery  acid  and  oil  are  collected  in  a  large  re-  common  temperature.    Besides  the  above  varieties 

ceiver,  and  the  latter  product  being  the  highest,  is  of  animal  oil,  there  is  yet  another  contained  in  tht 

slummed  off  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  yolk  of  eggs,  and  which  may  be  extracted  by  sim- 

This  oil  has  a  peculiar  scent,  and  is  said  to  drive  pie  pressure  after  the  yolk  has  been  coagulated  hj 

away  worms  and  other  insects,  on  which  account  heat. 

it  is  used  in  the  dressing  of  Russia  leather,  to  which  Animal  oil  in  its  purest  state  is  obtained  by  cut- 
it  commtmicates  those  properties  that  render  it  so  ting  fresh  suet  into  shreds  and  liquefying  it  ia 
inach  esteemed  by  the  binders  of  books.  boiling  water,  and  then  passing  it  through  a  piece 

Oils  (Fixed  animal).  All  animals,  except  those  of  thin   gauze,  in  order  lo  separate  the  cellular 
iacladed  in  the  class  of  insects,  contain  oil ;  the  -  membrane.     When  tiius  purified, it  is  of  ayellow- 
quancity,  however,  of  which,  as  well  as  the  situation  ish-white  colour,  moderately  hard,  of  a  mild  taste, 
which  it  principally  occupies  in  the  body,  is  subject  and  nearly  destitute  of  odour  or  flavour:  it  is  corn- 
to  Cijnsiderable  variety.  In  all  cases  it  is  contained  bustible,  like  the  fixe:!  vegetable  oils,  and  agrees 
in  peculiar  receptacles  of  cellular  membrane;  but  also  with  these  in  the  changes  produced  upon  it^ 
these  receptacles  in  quadrupeds  are  for  the  must  the  alkalies,  and  other  chemical  re  agents.  All  th« 
part  but  sparingly  dispersed  among  the  muscular  animal  oils,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of  unc- 
fibrc,  are  more  abundant  in  the  bones,  and  most  tuous  or  fat  oils,  none  of  them  being  either  drying 
of  all  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  especially  in  itself,  or  capable  of  becoming  so  by  means  of 
attached  to  the  kidneys.    The  hog,  however,  is  an  litharge  or  other  substances.                                      ' 
exception  to  this,  the  principal  part  of  his  fai  being  •  When  fat  is  exposed  to  dry  distillation,  as  soon 
deposited  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles.     In  as   it  acquires  the  temperature  of  about  400^  it 
bitds  the  chief  s^at  o{  the  oil  is  immediately  below  emits  a  white,  acrid,  and  disagreeable  vapour  - 
tbe  kkin,  and  in  water-fowl  it  is  particularly  se-  the  heat  increases,  some  of  the  pil  comer 
creted  by  a  collection  of  gland-^  in  the  rump.     In  into  the  receiver,  and  what  remains  bchi 
the  warm-blooded  Ush,  as  the  whaler  the  oil  is  quiics  a  blackish  tioge  ^  empyreumatic,  t 


OIL  OIL 

•nd  icbaeie  acidt  then  make  tbeir  appeaitBoe,  to-  colours,  lo  as  to  be  more  pliant,  durable,  and 

gether  with  carburetted  hjdregen  and  carbonic  longer  impenriotis  to  water,  than  in  ibe  usual 

acid  of  a  most  remarkable  offensire  odour.    This  mode,  is  abridged  from  vol.  zxvL  Tnosactioos 

circumstance  shows  that  there  is  a  real  difierence  ^f  ^\^^  Society  of  Arts. 

between  animal  and  vegetable  oiU,  though  it  has        j^^     j^^  „„,^|,    j,y  ^^^^  ht^xdtOM 

not  yet  been  pointed  out  by  chemicsl  aniJys».  ^  ,uchV  degree  as  to  cract^  and  eventually  lo 

The  ooarter  kinds  of  animal  oil  bemg extracted  by  , ,   ..      _5  u*  u  ..  j  —  •*         -i-^ 

means  of  putrefaction  and  a  strong  heat,  po«ess  i  *>'f  *^.  ^**«  ^*ni«?  ^**>^t  ""i*^"  "  "naeryice- 

much  more  disagreeable  odour  than  anV  of  the  f^^^^  *  *^^^  *»«««  •.  ^^  ^«  ^^"^  P*»"^ 

vegetable  oils,  and  when  rancid  disengage  ammo-  "J  the  new  manner  is  so  superior,  thai  the 

nia  by  the  action  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies,  in  Navy  Board  has  ordered  all  canvas  used  in  the 

which  also  they  differ  from  the  latter.  navy  to  be  thus  prepared  ;  nor  is  this  the  onlv 

The  fish  oils  when  rancid,  and  from  the  mode  advanuge,  for  a  saving  of  one  guinea  is  made 

of  their  extraction  they  never  are  otherwise,  are  in  every  100  square  yards  of  canvas  so  painted, 
for  the  most  part  thick  and  glutinous,  which  in        The  old  modie  of  paintine  canvas  in  the  king's 

some  measure  disqualifies  them  from  burning,  and  y^rds  was  to  wet  the  canvas,  and  prime  it  with 

for  some  othpr  uses  to  which  they  arc  applied.  gpanUh  brown,  then  to  give  it  a  second  coal 

Manyattempts.  for  the  most  Pyc  without  success,  J[^  chocolate  colour  made  by  mixing  Spanish 

have  been  made  to  bnng  them  to  better  sutc;  but,  l^„„  .„j  li.^l  ^.'  »   .^^  u.ti„  ♦«  fi«;*K  ;» 

u  appean  from  the  7.periments  of  Mr.  Dossie,  ^'"l^r^?,  "/*  ^^^  P**°*'  •"^  ^^^^  ^  ^•""^  ** 

they  may  be  considerably  improved  by  nieans  of  wan  oiacK.         .     , .   ^        .  j  ^z?  il      rr? 

Axed  alliali  and  chalk,  by  which  the  albumen  and  ,  The  new  method  is  to  gnnd  90  lb.  of  tn- 

fluten  are  thrown  down,  and  the  supernatant  oil,  fMh  ochre  Wilh  boiled  oil,  and  add  10  lb.  of 

after  due  rest,  may  be  poured  off  in  a  fluid  state,  black  paint;  which  mixture  forms  an  indif- 

and  very  sensibly  amended  both  in  consistence,  in  ferent  black.   A  pound  of  yellow  soapdi5Solved 

odour,  and  fitness  for  burning.    Animal  oils  are  in  six  pints  of  water  over  the  fire  is  mixed, 

substances  of  great  economical  importance:  tbey  while  hot,  with  the  paint.    This  composition 

are  used  as  food,  and  in  medicine  as  the  base  of  i^  then  laid  upon  the  canvas  (without  its  being 

various  unguents:  they  are  largely  employed  in  wetted  as  in  the  usual  way)  as  siifTascan  con- 

the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  for  burning  either  in  leniently  be  done  with  the  brush,  so  as  to  form 

lamps  or  in  the  form  of  candtes.  ((    ^         ^j^    ^^^^  ^       ^,,  ,ji,l  better 

m  ?»;:  vTg:*4t  'S^  ^X  '{:7:!Z^%  tt:  -  the  ^n^  day,  a  .«>nd  coat  of  ochre  and 

destructive  distillation  of  various  substances  that  ^ack  without  any  or  but  a  vcjv  small  nropor- 

conuin  none  in  their  natural  state  ;  so  it  is  with  *»<>«  of  soap  is  laid  on  ;  and  allowing  this  coat 

tespect  to  the  animal  kingdom.    If  albumen  or  an  intermediate  day  for  drying,  the  canvas  is 

gluten  be  distilled  at  a  dry  heat,  there  arises  toge-  finished  with  black  paint  as  usual,  three  days 

ther  with  the  ammonia  and  carburetted  hydrogen  being  then  allowed  for  it  to  dry  and  harden ; 

a  quantity  of  fetid  black  oil ;  this  was  tnade  the  it  does  not  stick  together  when  taken  down 

■ubject  of  various  evperimenu,  first  by  Dippel  a  folded  together  in  cloths  conUining  60  or  70 

chemist  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  by  Rouelle.  y„d,.   Canvas  finished  entirely  with  the  com- 

From  the  concurrent  labours  of  these  enquirers  it  position,  leaving  it  to  dry  one  day  between 

•PP^r»v},h«»^^5«^*ljf '«^'^«^^*«*»««^  each  coat,  willnot  stick  together,  if  laid  in 

•ive  distillabons  from  the  surface  of  water,  or  by  «,-^„,:,:-. 


little  ammonia,  and  l^nce  changes  the  colour  of  ami  put  into  casks ;  as  they  acquired  no  impro- 

syrup  of  violets  green ;  it  is  'sparingly  soluble  in  per  hardness,  and  dried  in  a  rcmarkaide  man* 

water,  and  largely  so  in  oiU,  ether,  and  alcohol.  It  oer  when  laid  on  with  the  brush,  without  the 

combines  both  with  acids  and  alkalies  into  imper-  use  of  the  usual  drying  articles, 

feet  soaps ;  it  is  very  tnflamnuble;  and,  like  the  ve-  Immense  quantities  of  unserviceable  ships* 

getable  essential  oiU,  may  be  set  on  nra  by  strong  hammock  cloths  have  been  destroyed  at  the 

nitrous  acid.                ^    ..  ^    ,.  .         ,    ^          '  king's  yards  in  order  to  prevent  erobeaalcment; 

If  expowd  even  to  the  light  It  is  parUy  decom-  but  m«ins  have  now  been  found  to  obuin  ihe 

dicine,  but  is  now  whoUy  disu^   ^  is  effected  by  burning  this  unserviccabe  can«s, 

taking  care  to  rake  aside  the  ashes  ami  spnnkle 

Oil  (Almond).    Sec  Amyooala.  them  with  water,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great 

Oil  (Castor).    SeeRiciMUs.  a  degree  of  calcination.    The  ashes  are  then 

Oil  op  maci.     SccOlium  macis.  prepared  for  grinding,  by  being  sifted.    Thus 

-  Oil  cOtive).    See  Oliva.  4  cwt.  of  dry  colour  valued  at  gl.  6s.  have,  at 

Oil  (Palm).    See  Palm  oil.  the  expense  of  6s.  been  obtained  from  a  ton 

Oil  (Rock).    See  Petrolbum.  of  canvas.    Canvas  painted  wilh  black  naint 

Oil  (Nut).    See  IIicinus.  only  produces  a  black  colour ;  if  painted  black 

To  Oil.  v.  h.  (fiom  the  noun.)    Tospiear  upon  a  yellow  or  red  ground,  it  produces  a 

•r  lubricate  with  oil  (^o//on).  dark  chocolate;  if  patoled  lead  colour,  it  pro* 

^  OILCLOTH,  linen  cloth  or  eaniras  painted  duces  a  dark  lead. 

tSlher  plair'                  •ntallv  in  oiKcolours.  A  great  quantity  of  paint  being  required  at 

,The  fr'                          of  Mr.  William  An-  Portsmouth  yard^'and  the  allowed  number  of 

iwium*                           ig  lisen  cloth  in  eil*  haadi  not  being  sufficient  to  grind  it  in  the 
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imnmon  *milU»  induced  a  trial  of  employing  beveleH  vrhee)  npon  the  end  of  it,  to  turn  an* 

Qoe  man  to  grind  wiib  four  mills  at  a  time,  by  other  bevelled  wheel  iif)on  the  upper  end  of  a 

placing  two  mills  on  each  side  of  the  winch,  vertical  spindle  d,  the  use  of  wliich  we  shali 

A  space  of  two  feet  six  inches  is  allowed  be-  ei^iin  hereafter. 

tween  the  two  pairs  of  mills,  for  the  man  to       TThe great  pit  wheel  turns  an  iron  cog-whed* 

&*and  between  tbtfoi ;  and  the  mills  of  each  e,  fig.  9,  on  whose  spindle  is  fixed  one  of  her 

pair  are  placed  «o  close  as  only  to  leave  room  iron  rollers  for  brutsmg  the  seed. 

for  a  fly  whcd  to  play  between  them.    Fiy        Tho  tumbling  shaft  ^haa. two  lifters,  MN, 

wheels  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  ai«  impedt-  projecting  mm  it ;  whidi,  as  it  turns  round, 

menu.  /  Itfuupand  lets  fall  the  stampers  of  the  press. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  these  piocHses  which  we  shall  describe  by  and  by. 
arr  considefable  improvements.    As  soap  is  so        The  lint  or  rape-aced,  from  which  the  oil  is 

well  known  to  be  miscible  with  oily  substances,  to  be  expressed,  is  first  broken  between  rollers, 

it  is  surprisiiie  that  ii  or  the  alkali  of  which  it  shewn  figs.  2, 9,  and  10  ifg  represent  the  rollers 

is  composed  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  madeofcastiron,  and  truly  larned.  The  spindlek 

we  in  the  com|M>sition  of  oil  colours,  either  for  of  these  rollers  turn  io  brass  boshes,  fixed  in 

immediate  consumption  or  for  painting  stores,  the  two  iron  frames  ik,  bolted  down  to  the 

{Relrospeci  of  Discoveriet,  vol.  v.  p.  88.)  woodwork.    These  frames  have  long  mortices 

OILEUS,  a  king  of  the  Locrians,  who  mar-  in  them,  in  one  end  of  which  the  bushes  for 

ried  Eriope,   by  whom  he  had  Ajax,  called  the  pivots  of  the  roller^ are  placed :  the  other 

Oileus,  from  his  father,  to  discriminate  him  bushes  sUde  in  the  mortices,  and  are  pushed 

from  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon.     He  had  also  up  by  screws  if  screwed   through  them,    so 

another  son  called  Medon,  by  a  courtezan  call-  that  the  roller  can  be  set  at  any  <ltstance  apart 

ed  Rhene.    Oileus  was  one  of  the  Areonauts,  by  turuing  these  screws;  mm  are  two  cog- 

Oi'LC'OLOUR.  s.    Colour  marie  by  grind-  wheels  of  10  teeth,  each  fitted  on  the  ends  of 

iog  coloured  substances  in  oil  {Boyle).  the  rollers  pivots:  they  make  both  rollers  turn 

Oi'LINESS.    J.  (from  oiiy.)      Unctuous-  together.    The  seed  is  put  into  a  hopper /i, 

ne^s;  greasiuess;  <)uality  approaching  to  that  supported  at  some  distance  above  the  rollers; 

of  nil.  it  runs  out  at  an  opening  in  the  bottom  into 

Oi'LMAN.  5.  (ot/  and  man,)    One  who  a  trough  j,  called  the  shoe,  which  iscoutinu- 

trades  in  oils  and  pickles.  ally  shaken  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  nailed 

OIL-MILL,  in  mechanics,  a  mill  used  for  to  it,  which  rests  upon  the  cog-wheel  «§,  and 

expressing  oil  from  different  sorts  of  grain,  by  this  means  continually  feeds  the  rollers  with 

chieily  liiu-seed  and  rape-seed.      These  seeds,  a  small  quantity  of  seed,  without  any  danger  of 

when  brought  from  market  by  the  miller,  are  choaking  them  up.     The  seed  falls  from  the 

▼ery  hard  and  smooth.    They  must  first  be  eiKi  of  the  shoe  t  between  the  rollers,  which^ 

bruised  until  every  grain  is  broken,  and  after-  as  they  turn  round,  draw  the  seed  in  between 

wards  subjected  to  a  most  immense  pressure,  them,  and  'bruise  it.     It  is  proper  to  have  a 

vhich  forces  out  the  oih    Plates  HI,  112,  piece  of  iron  plate,  nailed  to  some  part  of  the 

113,  are  drawings  of  an  oil-mill  driven  by  a  frame,  pressing  against  the  rollers,  so  as  to 

fall  of  water.     Plate  111  is  an  elevation  of  the  scrape  off  the  seed  which  may  adhere  to  them^ 

Biill,  shewing  the  water-wheel.    Plate  1  If  is  the  seed  after  having  passed  oetween  the  rolU 

sn  elevation  at  right  angles  to  the  former ;  and  ers  falls  upou  an  inclined  board  placed  in  the 

Plite  1 13  contains  separate  drawings  of  various  frame  beneath  them,  and  is  thus  shot  down  in 

1»rts  of  the  mill.     I'he  same  letters  of  re-  a  heap  before  the  rollers,  from  whence  it  is 

ference  are  used  in  all  the  figures.     A,  Plate  conveyed  by  a  labburer  to  the  rolling  stones 

^^'*  fig*  1,  is  the  water-wheel  which  is  un-  IK,  figs.  1,  4,  and  5,  of  which  n  is  the  main 

dershot,  that  is,  the  water  passes  under  it,  and  shaft,  whose  lower   pivot    turns  in  a  brass 

^rns  the  wheel  by  its  momentum.    (See  Wa-  socket,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  millstone  O, 

^a-wHBBjL.)     It  is  framed  on  a  strong  ocia-  which  is  supported  upon    brickwork.     The 

JooalshaA  BB,  turning  on  two  gudgeons  fixed  shaft  n  has  an  oblong  mortice  through  it  to 

in  Its  ends.     D  is  the  pit-wheel,  or  great  cog-  receive  the  iron  axle-tree  p,  oh  which  the  two 

vheel,  made  of  cast  iron,  with  wooden  cogs  running  stones  IK  turn;    qq  are  tvfp  bars 

fixed  in  i|g  f^di .  there  are  80  of  these  cogs,  by  bolted  to  the  shaft  to  soppurt  boards  which 

^hich  it  turns  an  iron  wheel  £,  of  37  teeth,  have  square  holes  through  them,  for  the  pieces 

oxnl  on  an  horizontal   shaft  F,  called   the  r  and  t  to  slide  up  and  down  in :  iv  are  two 

IJambling  shaft    G  is  an  iron  cog-wheel,  with  sweeps  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  rods  r  and  t : 

^  iron  teeth,  called  a  bevelled- wheel  (that  is  these  rods  are  connected  by  a  lever,  so  that 

where  the  teeth  are  not  parallel  to  the  axis);  when  one  is  up  the  other  is  down.    The  bed- 

^  turns  another    bevelled-wheel   H,  of  72  stone  O  has  a  wooirlen  curb  P  round  it,  to 

wooden   teeth,  fixed  upon  a  vertical  shafl,  prevent  the  seed  from  being  thrown  ofi"  ilie 

which  nves  motion  to  the  rolling  stones  IK,  stone.    The  seed  is  thrown  upon   the  bed^ 

where  the  need  is  bruised.     L  is  a  pully  or  stone  O  with  a  shovel,  and  as  the  stones  rpU 

VjS^*  fi^^  upon  the  tumbling  shaft,  wnich  round  they  pass  over  it,  and  crush  it  by  their' 

"j^s  an  endless  chain  running  round  it,  and  weight.    Tne  gathering  sweep  /  is  let  down, 

^uo  over  a  small  rigger  a,  Plate  112,  which  and^the  other  drawn  up,  ashefore  described, 

^ihewn  in  another  position  in  fig.  3 ;  it  is  As  the  stones  turn,  this  sweep  collects  all  the  ^ 

nxed  ttpoD  a  small  shaft  b,  which  has  an  iron  seed  upon  the  bed-stone  into  one  ridge,  over  ' 
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which  the  stones  pass  and  brotse  it ;  when  the  OINTMENT,  t.  (from  ««/.")    Uufofnt : 

seed  is  by  this  means  sufficienilv  groand,  the  unctuous  matter  to  smear  anf  thiogr    bee 

sweep  t  IS  raised  and  kept  up  Sy  a  pin  put  Pharmacy  and  Umcukht. 

through  the  rod,  and  the  discnarging  sweep  «  OIRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Ndplea,  inTcni 

at   the  same   time  let  down,   which,   being  d*Otranto,  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  an  old  cas^ 

curved   the  contrary  way,  as  it  turns  round  tie.     It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  ApeDniaei, 

throws  all  the  seed  upon  the  stone  out  at  an  SO  miles  N.E.  of  Tareiito.    Lon.  17.  M  L 

opening  in  the  curb  P ,  made  by  taking  out  a  Lat.  40.  38  N. 

loose  piece  r.    The  seed  thus  ground  is  carried  OISANS,  a  town  of  France,  to  the  depsru 

to  the  chaufer-pan,  6gs<  2  and  3,  where  it  ia  ment  of  Isere,  29  miles   S.E.  of  Grenobit. 

heated  previous  to  being  pressed.     This  con-  Lon.  6.  25  E.    Lat.  45.  0  N. 

sists  of  a  small  fire-place  in  which  charcoal  is  OISE,  a  department  of  France,  inclodhis 

burnt.     The  seed  is  contained  in  a  copper-pan  part  of  the  late  province  of  the  isle  of  Fnnce. 

.H,  set  over  the  fire ;  and  the  seed  is  prevented  II  takes  its  name  from  a  river,  which  hi5  is 

from  burning  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  by  a  source  in  the  Ardennes,  and  falU  into  ifae 

cross  piece  of  iron  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Seine,    near  Pontoise.      Beauvais  is  the  o* 

spindle  d,  which,  as  it  turns  round,  stirs  the  pital. 

seed.      The  sides  of  this  cross  are  set  inclined  OKEHAM.     See  Oakbam. 

so  as  to  scrape  the  teed  from  the  bottom  of  the  OKEHAM PTON.    See  OakhaIiptov. 

?an,  and  throw  it  over  the  back  of  the  piece.  OLAX,  in  botany*  a  genus  of  ^e  cl^&s  tn- 

'he  spindle  d  is  turned  by  bevelled  wheel-  andria,  order  mono^nia.     Cai}'x  entire,  nni 

work,  as  before  described.      When  the  seed  is  funnel-form,  three-clef\;  nectary  bifid:  bfrrr 

sufRciently  heated,  the  rope  1  is  pulled  down,  three-celled,  many*seede<l.    Two  species—oot 

which  by  means  of  the  lower  2  raises  up  the  a  tree  of  Ceylon;  the  other  a  thomy  shnibol 

cross-piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  spindle  d,  so  Coromandel. 

that  tne  contents  of  the  pan  may  be  turned  out  OLD.  a,  (croh>,  Saxon.)     1.  Past  the  miii- 

into  two  funnels  33,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  die  part  of  life;  not  young  {Skahpearf'.   t, 

bags  of  flannel  are  hiuig ;  these  bags  are  wrap-  Decayed  by  time  {DeHteronomy).    3.  Of  bus; 

ped  longways  in  a  strong  leather  btflt,  and  are  continuance  ;  begun  long  ago  {Camden).   4. 

carried  to  the  press,  6gs.  1,6,  7>  and  8.      SS  Not  new  (^acoii).     5.  Ancient;  not  nxxkn 

are  two  thick  planksof  wood,  firmly  bolted  (Addison).      6.    Of   any    specified   duraticc 

together  with  beams  TT  between  them.    The  {Skakfpeare),      7.    Subsisting    before   8mii«- 

space  between  these  beams  is  filled  up  by  the  thing  else  (Swift),    8.  Long  practised  (£;f^ 

bag<)  of  seed  at  aa,  the  pressing  wedge  b,  the  kiel),      9.  Of  old;   long  ago;   from  aodcai 

discharging  wed;^e  c,  and  blocks  of  wood  to  times  (Dryden), 

keep    them    at    the    proper    distance    apart.  Old  age.    See  Longbvity  and  Lipr 

The  beams  TF  have  cross  pieces  ujKm  them,  OLDCASTIJE  (Sir  John),  called  the  Good 

between  which  the  stampers  VW  slide  up  and  Lord  Cobham,  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  L^ 

down.     They  arc  lifted  up  by  nippers  mN,  ward  IIL  and  was  the  first  author  as  wed  it 

fixed  upon  the  shaft  F,  which  take  hold  of  the  first  martyr  among  the  English  noblliiy  * 

tappets  w  fixed  to  the  stampers,  raise  them  to  he  obtained  his  peerage  by  marrying  the  lKf^ 

the  proper  height,  and    then  let   them   full,  ess  of  that  lord  Cobham  who  with  so  merfl 

When  they  arc  to  be  stopped  the  workman  virtue  and  patriotism  opposed  the-  tyranm  « 

pulls  a  ro|)e  x  ory,  which  raises  a  lever  4  or  5,  Richard  IL     By  his  means  the  famous  statu:? 

and  holds  up  the  stamper.     The  stamper  V  is  agninst  provisors    was  revived,    and  ^R}<d 

represented  as  held  up  in  this  manner,  and  the  again.U  by  severer  penalties;  he  was  ooeof  t3^ 

other  is  raised  up  and  let  fall  upon  the  wedge  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  ;  was  at  pwt 

h,  driving  it  into  the  press  until  the  bags  of  exj)ence  in  procuring  and  dispersios  C0fHC&  <'| 

seed  at  aa  are  sufBciently  pressed.  The  oil  runs  W  ickliiTe*s  writings  among  the  people,  as  w«li 

out  at  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  press  as  by  maintaining  a  number  of  his  disciples  * 

into  a  pot  placed  to  receive,  as  in  fig.  7,  when  itinerant  preachers-     In  the  reign  of  HeiirrV. 

the  pressure  is  to  be  released.     The  stamper  W  he  was  accused  of  heresy  ;  the  growth  of  w6ifh 

is  held  up  by  pulling  the  rope  x  when  the  was  attributed  to  his  inAoenct:.    Being  i<i'> 

fltam)>er  is  ^t  the  highest,  and  the  rope  hooked  mestic  in  the  king*scourt,  the  king dels^eil  btf 

fast;  V  is  then  let  fall  u()on  the  inverted  wedge  prosecution  that  he  might  reason  widi  km 

e,  and  drives  it  down,  which  releases  the  prcs-  himself;  but  not  being  able  to  recknm  biai  10 

sure,  so  that  the  wetl^c  b  and  the  bags  of  seed  the  church  of  Rome,  he  in  great  displewnt 

aa  can  be  taken  out  and  fresh  ones  put  in,  as  resigned  him  to  its  censure.    '  He  wasapfr^ 

before  described.     The  inverted   wedge  e  is  bended,  and  condemned  for  heresy;  bot  «*• 

suspended  from   a   wooden  spring  6,   which  caping  from  the  Tower,  lay  concealed  for  four 

raises  it  up,  as  in  the  figure  (wnen  the  wedge  b  years  In  Wales,   until  the  rumour  of  i  fW- 

is  taken  out),  ready  for  the  pext  pressing.  tended  conspiracy  was  raised  againsi  him,  ard 

Ol'LSIlOP.  s,  (01/ and  shop.)  A  shop  where  a  price  set  upon  his  head  :  he  was  at  lasfeJ^ 

oils  and  pickles  ar<*  sold.  ed,  and  executed  in  St.  Giles's  Fields  ;  bft^C 
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OLDENBURG,  a  fortified  town  of  West*  pnblisher  of  the  Transactions  had  conducted 

plMlia,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  its  name,  with  himself  faithfully  and  honestly  in  managing 

a  citadel,   la  which  a  governor  resides.    The  the  intelligence  of  the  Royal  Society,  andgivea 

church  of  St.  Lambert  contains  the  tombs  of  no  just  cause  for  such  reflections, 

the  last  counts  of  Oldenburg,  which  are  very  Mr.  Oldenburg  continued  to  puUlish  the 

curious.     It  is  seated  on  the  Hunta,  i2  mWet  Transactions  as  before,  to  No.  130,*  June  25^ 

\V.  of  Bremen.     Lon.  8.  6  £.     LaL  53,  7  N.  1677 ;  after  which  the  publication  was  discon- 

Oldenburg,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  tinued  till  the  January  following  ;  when  they 

the  duchy  of  Holstein,  seated  near  the  Baltic,  were  again  resumed  hy  his  successor  in  the 

S8milesN.  of  Lubec.  secretary's  office,  Dr.  Neheniiah  Gicvv,  who 

Oloenbu&g  (Henry),  who  wrote  his  name  carried  them  on  till  the  end  of  February  1 678. 

sometimes   Grnbendol,  reversing   the  letters,  Mr.  Oldenburg  died  at  his  house  at  Charlton, 

was  a  learned  Grerman  gentleman,  and  born  in  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  in  Kent, 

the  duchy  of  Bremen  in  the  Lower  Saxony,  August  I67S,  and  was  interred  there,  being  52 

about  the  year  l6s6,  being  descended  from  the  years  of  age. 

counts  of  Aldenburg  in  Westphalia ;  whence  He  published,  besides  what  has  been  al* 

his  name.     During  the  long  English  pariia-  ready  jnentioned,  £0  tracts,  chiefly  on  theolo- 

ment  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  he  came  to  gicaland  political  subjects  $  in  which  heprin« 

England  as  consul  for  his  countrymen  ;   in  cipally  aimed  at  reconciling  difi'crences,  and 

which  capacity  he  remained    at  London   in  promoting  peace. 

CromweU*s  administration.      But   being  dis-  0LDE>ILANDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
charged  of  that  employment,  he  was  engaged  the  class  letrandria,  ordef  monogynia.      Corol 
as  tutor  to  the  lorn  Henry  Obryan,  an  Irish  one- petal,  four<cleft;    calyx   four- parted,  su- 
nobleman,  whom  he  attended  to  the  univer-  perior ;    capsule  two-celled,    inferior,   many- 
sity  of  Oxford  ;  and  in   1656  he  entered  him-  seeded.      Iwelve  species;    chiefly  natives  of 
self  a  student  in  that  university,  chiefly  to  have  the  East  Indies,  Cape,  and  South  America, 
the  benefit  of  consnltinjg  the  Bodleian  library.  OLDFA'SHIO>}  ED.  a.  {old  and  fashion.) 
He  was  afterwards  appomted  tutor  to  lord  WiU  Formed  accordins  in  obsolete  custom  {Dri/d.), 
U&mCavendish , and  became intimatelyJScquaint-  OLDFJELD(Ann),  a  famoiis  actress,  was 
eti  with  Milton  the  poet.   During  his  residence  born  in  London,  in    1683.     Sir  John  Vnn- 
at  Oxford  be  became  also  acquainted  with  the  burgh  recommended  her  to  Mr.  Rich,  paten* 
members  of  that  society  there,  which  gave  tee  of  the  king's  theatre,  who  gave  her  an  en- 
birth  to  the  Royal  Society;   and    upon   the  gagement,   soon  after  which    she  formed   a 
foundation  of  this  latter  he  was  elected  a  mem«  connection  with    Arthur  Muynwarin<;,    esq. 
berof  it:  and  when  the  society  found  it  ne»  after  whose  death  she  attached  herself  to  ge- 
cessary  to  have  two  secretaries,  he  was  chosen  neral  Churchill.     She  had  one  son  by  the  for- 
assistant  to  Dr.  Wiikins.     He  applied  himself  mer  of  these  gentlemen,  and  another  by  the 
with  extraordinary  diligence  to  tne  duties  of  seneral.     Mrs.  Oldfield   long   continued   the 
this  ofRce,  and  began  the  publication  of  the  Favourite  of  the  town  in  genteel  comedy ;  and 
Philosophical   Transactions  with   No.    1,   in  at  her  death,  in  1730,  her  corpse  lay  instate 
lC(>4.     In  order  to  discharge  this  task  with  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,   from  whence  it 
mor<;  credit  to  himself  and  the  Society,  he  held  was  conveyed  toi  Westminster-abbey, 
a  correspondence   with    more    than  seven^  OLDHAM,  a  town   in   Lancashire,  built 
learned  persons,  and  others,  upon  a  great  va«  on  high  ground,  on  a  branch  of  the  Medlock 
rieiy  of  subjects,  in  difl'erent  parisof  the  world,  and  near  the  Irk,  whose  streams  carry  on  the 
This  fatigue  would  have  been  insupporubic,  machinery,  &:c.  ofnumerons  manufactures.— 
bad  he  not,  as  he  told  Dr.  Lister,  managed  it  It  is  four  miles  N.  of  Manchester, 
so  as  to  make  one  letter  answer  another  ;  and  Oldham  (John),  an  English  poet,   was 
that,  to  be  always  fresh,  he  never  read  a  letter  horn  at  Shipton  in  Gloucestershire,  in   l658. 
before  he  was  ready  immediately  to  answer  it:  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Ed- 
^that  the  multitude  of  his  letters  did  not  clog  mund  hall,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  B.A. 
him,  nor  ever  lie  upon  his  hands.     Among  and  afterwards  became  usher  to  the  free-school 
others,  he  was  a  constant  correspondent  of  iVIr.  at  Croydon  in  Surrey.     Some  of  his  poems 
Uobert  Boyle,  and  he  translated  many  of  that  falling  in   the  way  of  the  earN  of  liochcbter 
in^nious  eeiitleman*s  works  into  Latin.  and  i^r.et,  they  quickly  reioased    him  from 
About  the  year  l674  he  was  drawn  into  a  that  situation,  and  he  was  appointed  tutor  to 
ilispute  with  Mr.  Hook,  who  complained,  that  the  grandsons  of  sir  Edmund  Thurland,  and 
the  secretary  had  not  done  him  justice,  in  the  afterwards  to  a  son  of  sir  Wiirmn  llickes.  He 
History  of  the  Transactions,  with  respect  to  next  resided  with    the  earl   of   Kingston,  at 
die  invention  of  the  spiral  spring  for  pocket  whose  seat  he  dietl  of  the  small-pox,  in  l6*8.3, 
watches;    the  contest  was  carried    on   with  aged  30.      His  works  have  been  printed  i(.  3 
»ome  warmth  on  both  sides,  but  was  at  length  vols.    l2mo.      They  are   principally  satirical, 
terminated  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Oldenburg  ;  and  frequently,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  licqntioos. 
1*.  Puf^t^ant  to  an  open  representation  of  the  The  most  admired  are  his  four  satires  on  the 
MtaiT  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  council  thought  Jesuits. 

f|t  to  declare,  in  behalf  of  their  secretary,  that  OLDISWORTH  (William),  an  English' 

•J\fy  koe^Y  nothing  of  Mr.  Hook  having  print-  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Ex- 

^  *  book  imitled  LaiDptt|  &c.i  but  that  thei  SDiiaer..  He  al^o  published  a  volamci  culled 
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Auie  TracU.  and  anoiher  entidad  State  and  wbidi  ate  the  latigrflt,  have  the  tlmigeit ;  die 

NlisLcil^uy    Poenity   8vo.   &c«      He  died  in  Provenocp  which  arc  of  a  middle  bizcd,  are 

iif  >*.  usually  most  approved. 

OLD- MAN    OF  THE  WOODS.     See  OUves  dcti^^iied  for  preservation  are  gathend 

hcjiiiA.  before  they  are  ripe.    The  ait  of  pie|>ariag 

Old-ma nV  beard.    See  Clematis.  them  consists  in  divesting  them  of  their  bitter- 

(jLDMJXON  (John),  a  political  writer,  ness.  in  preserving  their  greeu  colour,  and  ia 

and  historian,  was  bom  near  Bridgwater  in  impregnating  tn«rm  with  a  brine  ol  arooiatt^ 

Sf>uier»etshire.    He  became  a  violent  opponent  sea* salt,  which  very  much  improves  the  tjste 

of  4hc  Stuart  family,  m  the  reign  of  queen  they  would  oiiierwise  possess.       In  some  parts 

A nue.  and  attacked  the  best  writers  of  that  pe-  of  Provence,  after  the  olives  hare  lain  some 

rlud  with  su  much  violence,  that  Pope  hat  time  in  the  briue,  they  remove  them,  ukeooi 

given  him  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  Dun-  the  keniel,  and  put  a  c«i|jer  in  iu  place.  Thes« 

ciad.     He  obiained  a  place  in  the  Custom*  olives  are  preserved  in    ihe  ptiresi  oil;  and 

houie  at  Biidgwater,  where  he  died  in  1742.  when  prepared,  strongly  stimulate  thestooiacfa 

lie  wrote,  1.  A  History  of  the  Stnarts,  folio,  in  winter.      Ripe  olives  are  eaten  without  aoy 

8.  A  Volume  of  Poem»,  8vo.    3.  The  Life  of  preparation,  eacepting  a  little  seasoning  ot'  pep- 

Qiieen  Anne,  and  other  works.  per,  salt,  an'i  oil ;  for  they  are  exifemely  tart, 

OLDNESS.  J.  (from  old,)  Old  age ;  anti*  oitter,  and  erosive. 

quity  i  not  newness  {Skaktpeare).  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  olive,  how* 

OLD  WIFE,  in  ichthyology.    See    La*  ever,  is  its  oil.    The  quantity  of  this  depends 

■RUS.  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant 

OLEA.    Olive.   In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  grows,  on  the  kind  of  olive  which  is  cultivated, 

class  diandria,  order  monogynia.     Corol  fnur-  on  the  care  taken  in  gathering  and  tfxpres»iag 

cleft,    the  si'ginent«  sub-ovate;    drupe   one-  the  fruit,  and  on  the  separation  of  the  part 

celled,  one-seeded.      Seven  species  scattered  to  be  extracted.      If  the  olives  be  unrific,  uie 

over  the  different  quarters  of  tne  globe.    The  oil  will  be  intolerably  bitter  ;  if  cyver-n'pe,  it 

ipecies  chiefly  cultivated  are,  will  be  onguinoos.    The  kind  of  trees  ttial 

1 .  O.  Eurupsea.  European  olive.  An  ever-  yield  coarse  oil  have  this  property  still  expressed 
green  tree  common  to  the  woods  of  Uie  south  for  the  use  of  lampa  and  soapcries. 
of  France,  S|)ain,  and  Italy,  with  lanceolate.  The  olives  for  expression  are  gathered  io 
very  entire,  grey,  ferruginous  leaves,  downy  or  November  or  December.  They  should  be  pot 
silvery  underneath  c  (lowers  in  amall  axillary  in  hair  or^woollen  baskets,  ainl  pressed  imm^ 
branches,  small  white,  with  short  tubes  spread*  diately  to  obtain  a  pure  and  fine  oil :  for  infe- 
ing  open  at  the  top ;  fruit  a  superior-berried  rior  purposes  thev  may  reoain  io  heaps,  and 
drufie,  of  an  oblong  spheroidal  form,  and  of  be  presed  with  fcss  care  in  the  grass.  The 
a  yellowish  green  colour,  turning  black  when  fruits  are  first  bruised  in  a  round  trough,  un- 
ripe. This  plant  afi()r'ls  a  great  abundance  of  der  a  mill-stone,  rolling  perpendicularly  over 
varieties  and  suhvarieties,  differing  chiefhr  in  them ;  and  when  sufficiently  mashed  are  pot 
the  shape  of  the  leaf,  or  the  sise  of  the  kuit.  into  the  trough  of  an  oltve-presa,  beanng 
With  a  little  protection,  in  severe  frost  it  may  down  upon  them  by  means  of  a  strong  scitw. 
be  maintaineo  against  walb  in  the  neighbour-  By  turning  the  screw  all  the  liquor  is  pressed 
hood  of  London  ;  and  in  Devonshire  it  will  out  of  the  olives,  and  is  called  virgin-oil;  alter 
grow  as  a  standard  in  more  open  situations,  which  hot  water  being  poured  upon  the  re- 
and  is  seldom  injured  by  the  frosts :  but  we  mainder  in  the  press,  a  coarser  oil  is  obtained. 
have  not  warmth  of  climate  enoogh  to  bring  Olive  oil  will  not  keep  good  longer  thao  a 
the  fruit  to  perfection.  year;  after  which  period  it  becomes  rancid. 

The  olive  abroad  is  easily  propagable  by  Oil  of  olives  is  largely  employed  in  medicine 

ahoots ;  but  the  best  bearing  trees  are  reared  in  the  form  of  balsama,    linimenu,  eoiolii* 

from  ^rafb  on  the  stocks  of  olives  of  an  infc-  enu,  and  ointments.     It  is  found  useful  as  an 

tior  kind.    Olive-shoota  are  ingrafted  when  in  antidote  against  the  poison  of  vipers,  and  in- 

flower  :    the  trees  are  commonly  planted  in  sects  of  various  kinds.    The  best  soap  is  made 

the  form  of  a  quincunx,  and  in  rows  at  a  con-  of  it,  mixed  with  Alicant  salt-wort  and  quick* 

aiderable  disunce  from  one  anoiher.  Between  lime. 

the  rows  vines  are  usually  planted  or  grain  it  9.  O.  Capensis :   Cape  olive.      A  shrob, 

sown.   Like  many  other  fruit-trees,  olives  bear  with  a  straight  jointed  trunk ;  leaves  ovate, 

well  only  once  in  every  two  years.    In  Eng-  very  entire,    flat  or   waved,  paler  beneadi; 

Isnd  the'olive  is  propaf^ated  by  layers  alone.  flowers  white,  small,  in  ncemcs,  appearing  io 

Olives  have  an  aci id,  bitter,  and  extremely  June  and  July. 

nn pleasant  taste,  though  pickling  renders  them  3.  O.  Americana.      American  olive.    A 

lesn  disagreeable  ;  and  foshion,  that  regulates  plant  with  leaves  oppOMte,  lanceolate-elliptic, 

our  footlas  well  as  our  dress,  has  so  long  and  verv  entire,  ever-green  \   facemea  narrowed, 

•o  gi^nerally  proposed  them  as  a  luxury,  that  axillary ;  all  the  bractes  permanent,  ooooate, 

the  unpleasantness  of  their  laste  is  gradually  small ;  segments  of  the  eorol  resolute ;  mals 

gotten  the  belter  of,  and  even  relished  by  those  and  feanale  flowers  oa  the  same  plant  with 

%vho  are  nuich   accustomed  to  them.     The  hermaphrodhes. 

LnccA  olives,  which  are  dialler  than  the  other  4.  O.  fnmnt.     Sweet-scented  olive.    A 

■Oits,  '                'veakcsl  taste;  the  SpftoUiy  laise  troeot  Japaa;  hnnchea obteaitly fiMV* 
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ioraeRcl;  1ea?c!ideeuaMteJ«iiocokte,  Berrate;  as*  the  gnmnd  and  substruction --of  all  tlttir 

peduncles    kieral,    aggregate,    one-flowered,  marine  constitutions. 

very  fragrant.  Olbron,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

Olea    eu&opba.    The  systematic  name  ment  of  Lower  Charente,  with  a  castle ;  seat* 

•f  the  pUiBi  from  which  the  oUve  oil  is  ob-  ed  on  the  £.  side  of  the  iUand  of  Oieron,  13 

taioed.    See  On  va.  miles  W.S.W.  of  EU)chefort.    Lon.  1.  lb  W. 

OLEA'GINOUS.     a,    {oleaginut,  Lat.)  Lat.  45.  48  N. 

Oily;  unctuous  {Arbuthnot)*  Olbrok,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

OLEA'GINOUSNESS.  «.    (from   oleagi*  ment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,   and  lately  a 

nous.)  Oiliness  {Boule).  bishop's  see.     It  is  seated  on  the  Gave,   10 

OLEANDER.    See  Nerium.  miles  S.W.  of  Pau. 

OLEARIUS  (Godfrey),  a  German,  born  at  OLEUM.    See  Oil. 

Hall  in  Saxony,   l68g.    He  was  professor  of  Oleum  ABiBrrNUM.    The  resinous  juice 

Greek  and  divinity  at  Leipsic,  and  was  ten  whichexudesspontaneously  from  the  siWer  and 

times  rector  of  that  university.     He  died  1713.  red  firs.    It  is  superior  to  that  obtained  by 

He  was  a  great  contributor  to  the  Leipsic  acts^  wounding  the  tree. 

sod  wrote  works  on  theology,  philosophy,  &c.  Oleum  AMVCOALiB.    See  AmygoalB;. 

Olearius    (Godfrey),  son  of  the  preced-  Oleum    animalb.      An   empyreumatic 

ing,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  1679.     He  possessed  substance  obtained  by  distillation  from  animal 

ertrat  abiliiies,   and  after  visitinc  Holland  stu-  substances.    It  is  someiiroes  exhibited  as  an 

died  at  Oxford,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  antispasmodic  and  diaporetic,  in  the  dose  of 

and  Lit  in,  and  after  a  ards  of  divinity  at  Leipsic.  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

He  diet!  m  the  flower  of  life,  17  Id.    He  pub-  Oleum    ahisi   essbntialb.      The  es« 

lisbcd  a  Diitsertation  on  the  Worship  of  God,  by  sential  oil  of  aniseed  fiossesses  all  the  virtues  at* 

J.  C. ;  a  History  of  Rome  and  Germany;  be-  tributed  to  the  anisum,  and  is  often  given  as  a 

sides  a  J^tin  translation  of  Stanley's  History  stimulant  and  carminative,  in  the  dose  of  from 

sf  Philosophers,  4io.  &c.  five,  to  eight  drops,  mixed  with  an  appropriate 

Oleaeius  (Adaiii),  a  German  writer,  six  vehicle.    See  Anisum. 

years  sfcietary  to  the  embassy,  from  the  duke  Oleum  camphoratum.    In  retensions 

•r  Hulstem,   to  Muscovy,   and   Persia.      He  of  urine,  rheumatic  pains,  distentions  of  the  ah- 

published   an  account  of  his  journey,  with  donien  from  ascites ;  tension  of  the  skin  from 

Diamand  Asures,  folio,  translated  into  French  abi>cess,  this  is  an  excellent  application. 

by  VViofiieiort.  He  also  published  an  abridge-  Oleum  carp  atricum.  A5ne  essential  oil, 

ment  of  the  chronicles  of  H(»btein,  from  1448,  distilled  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the  tree,  which 

to  l6()3.    He  died  I (171,  aged  68.  affords  the  common  turpentine.    SccTerb- 

OLEaROS,  or  Olirqis,  one  of  theCy-  binthina  vulgaris. 

cladi^,  abotit  16  miles  in  circumference,  sepa*  Oleum   carui  essentiale.     The  es* 

raied  frrxti  P<iru«»  by  a  streight  of  seven  miles.  sential  oil  of  carraways  is  an  admirable  carmi- 

OLbASTER.     See  Eljeaguus.  native,   diluted    with  rectified  spirit  into  an 

OLECRANON,  ioiecranon,  «aXiicfsm,  from  essence,  and    then   mixed  with  any  proper 

•^  the  ulua,  and  xpam,  the  head.)  The  eU  fluid. 

^w  or  head  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  a  person  Oleum  caryophylli  ai^omatici  es« 

■^"^  SENT  I  ALE.    A  stimulant  and  aromatic  pre- 

,OLEN,  a  Greek  poetofLycia,  who  flou-  paration  of  the  clove.                                     • 

tuhedaome  time  before  the  age  of  Orpheus,  Oleum  cbdrinum.     Essentia  de  cedro. 

snd  composed  many  hymns,  some  of  which  The  oil  of  the  peel  of  citrons,  obtained  in  a 

^fc  itgolarly  sung  at'  Delphi  on  solemn  oc-  particular  manner,  without  distillation,  in  Italy. 

easions.    {Herodoi.),  Oleum  cinnamomi   essentiale.      A 

OLENtlS,  a  man  who  married  Lethoa,  a  warm,   stimulant,  and   delicious    stomachic, 

beautiful  woman  who  preferred  herself  to  the  Given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  drops, 

goddesses.  She  and  her  husband  were  changed  rubbed  down  with  some  yolk  of  epg,  in  a  little 

mtoitones  by  the  deities.  wine,  it  allays  violent  emotions  oftne  stomach 

Olbnus,  orOLENUM,  a  townof  Pelopon-  from    mubid  irritability,    and  is  particularly 

nesus,  between  Patrse  and  Cyllene.     The  goat  serviceable  in  debility  of  the  primae  vi»,  after* 

Amalihaea,  which  was  made  a  opnstellation  by  cholera  morbns. 

*|^|nter,  is  called  Olenia,  from  its  residence  Oleum   cornu  cervi.    This  is  applied 

^^'  externally  as  a  stimulant  to  paralytic  affections' 

OLE'OSE.a.(p/eMitf,  Lat.)  Oily  (WoyiT).  of  the  limbs.                                                     j 

^LtERACEiE,    in  bouny.     See  Hole-  Oleum  b  seminibus  Liwr.    Linseed  oiL 

*  f?i^?*  "  emollient  and  demulcent,  in  the  dose  of  from 

^LERON,  an  island  of  France,  five  miles  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.    It  is  frequently* 

l^m  the  W.  coast,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  given  in  the  form  of  clyster  in  colics  ^nd  ob* 

^narente.    It  is  14  miles  long  and  five  broad,  stipation.    Cold  drawn  linseed  oil,  with  lima 

Populous  and  fertile.     This  island  was  for-  water  and  extract  of  lead,  forms  in  ma^y  in- 

v^crly  m  the  possession  of  the  crown  of  Eng-  stances  the  best  application   for  burns   and 

"no  i  and  here  Richard  L  compiled  the  code  scalds. 

^L?J?["*"c laws,  called  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  'Olbum  Ji  SEMXNIBUS  SICIMI.    SetRl* 

"^^  ait  received  by  all  naiions  in  Europe,  gimus* 


OLEUM. 

9leum  «ABiAvtJM.    See  Petroleum  Oleum  MTRisrieje  BXVRsnvii.  T^'s 

RUB  RUM.  is  commonly  caUed  oil  of  uuoe.    Sec  Oiivt 

-  Oleum  jUNrpERi  essbvtialb.     Oil  of  macis. 

juniper  berries  possesses  stimulant,  carminative.  Oleum  oltvm.    SeeOLiTA. 

afnd  stomachic  virtues,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  Oleum  okigani  essehtiale.    Kn^ 

to  four  drops,  and  in  a  larger  dose  proves  highly  acrid  and  stimulating  essential  oil.    It  b  eo> 

diuretic.     It  is  often  administered  in  the  cure  ployed  for  alleviating  the  pain  arising  hm 

of  dropsical  complaints,  when  the  indication  is  canes  of  the  teeth,  and  for  makinf;  the  ^awoe 

to  provoke  the  urinal  discharge.  water  of  marjoram. 

Oleum     lavenduljb      essentialje.  Oleum  palmje.    See  Palm  oil. 

Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this  essential  Oleum  petr  A.    See  Petroleoh. 

oil  may  be  exhibited  internally  in  the  dose  of  Oleum  pimbnto  essbntiale.    A  ii- 

from  one  to  five  drops,  as  a  stimulant  in  nenc-  mulant  and  aromatic  oil. 

ous  head*aches»  hysteria  and  debility  of  the  Oleum  pulegii    essevtiale.   A  ^- 

stomach.  mulant  and  antispasmodic  oil.  which  roii  be 

Oleum  lauri  baccarum  expressum.  exhibited  in  hysterical  and  nerroosalkc  rs 

An  anodyne  and    anris|)asniodic  application.  Oleum    roe  is    mariki    esscktiui 

generally  rubbed  on  sprams  and  bruises  unat-  The  essential  oil  of  rosemary  is  an  exec  '.:• 

tended  with  inflammation.  ,  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  with  grest  «;«>> 

Oleum   laurinum.     Oleum  expressum  tage  in  nervous  and  spasmodic offectioitt of  »:i 

baccarum  lauri.     An  almost  insipid  fluid  oil,  stomach. 

obtained  by  expressing  the  berries  of  the  bay-  Oleum  SARiirx  EssBNTf  alb.    Asti?''- 

tree.     It  is  principally  used  as  a  carminative  in  lating  emmcnagogue  ;  it  is  best  admiuui^w; 

clysters.  with  myrrh,  in  the  form  of  bolas. 

Oleum  LiMOKrs  essektiale.    The  es-  Oleum  sassafras.     An  agreeable *it> 

tential  oil  of  lemons  polsesses  stimulant  and  lating  stomachic,  carminative,  atid  sadoris:- 

stomachic  powers,  but  is  principally  used  ex-  Oleum  sinapeoS.     This  isanemclr-t 

ternally,  mixed  with  ointments,  as  a  perfume.  oil,  the  acrid  principle  of  the  mustard  rcaji- 

Oleum   lucii   piscis.     See  £sox   lu-  higin  the  seen, 

eius.  Oleum  succini.    Oil  of  amber  is  m«:?r 

Oleum  macis.  '  Oleum  myristicx  expres-  used  externally  as  a  stimulating  appliatkn  k 

sum.     Oil  of  mace.     A  fragrant  sebaceoum  paralytic  limbs,  or  those  affected  wiih  mT? 

substance,  expressed  in  the  hast  Indies  from  and  rheumatism.     Hooping  cough,  sfldo'^t 

the  nutmeg.    There  are  two  kinds.    The  best  convulsive  diseases,  are  said  to  be  relieTfll5Js» 

is  brought  m  ston^  jars,  is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  by  rubbing;  the  spine  with  this  oil. 

yellow  coloiir,  and  resembles  in  smell  the  nut-  OleUM  succiMi   RBCtificatitm.  s- 

meg.    The  other  is  brought  from  Holland  in  mulant,  diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic  rnoet 

flat  square  cakes.     The  weak  smell  and  faint  reside  in  this  preparation,  which  is giTCOJo- 

colour  warrants  our  supposing  it  to  be  the  for-  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  or  mw,  "a 

nier  kind  sophisticated.     Their  use  is  chiefly  hysterical  aflections,  epileps}*,  and<«h«a'.- 

cxternal,  in  form  of  plaster,  unglkent,^or  lini-  vulsive  diseases, 

mcnt.                        •                           *  Oleum    sulphur atum.     This,  «tf^ 

Olbum  MALABATHir.     An  oil  similar  in  was  formerly  called  simple  balsam  of  iu'pf  a 

flavour  to  that  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  Iiast  re  an  acrid  and  sumulatins  preparation,  :-• 

Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  the  much  praised  by  some  in  the  curt  of  cw*ii 

leaves  of  the  cinnamon-tree.  and  other  phthisical  complaints. 

Oleum  memth;e   pipbritidis.    Essen-  Oleum  syrta.    A  fragrant  essemia! '^ ". 

tial  oil  of  peppermint  possesses  all  the  active  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  balm  of  Ou** 

principle  of  the  plant.     It  is  mostly  used  to  plant.     SeeMoLDAVrCA. 

make  the  simple  water:  mixed  with  rectified  Oleum  TEMPLiNusar.   Olenm  tcmp^in*' 

spirit  it  forms  an  essence,  which  is  put  into  a  verum.     A  terebinth  in  ate  oil  obtained  fn® 

variety  of  compounds,  as  sngar  drops  atid  iro-  the  fresh  cones  of  the  pinus  abics  of  Linc«2S. 

chisches,  which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants.  Oleum  terrj£.     See  PEtROLEi'M- . 
carminatives,  aiKl  stomachics.                             .      Oleum  terebiwth IN «.  Btubo,>P«*'^ 

Olbum  menthje  sATivjE.  This  essential  rheumatic  pains,  and  some  affections  oi '» 

cSl  is  mostly  in  use  for  making  the  simple  water,  joint,  are  relieved  by  liniments,  in  which 'J»» 

but  may  be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  two  is  the  chief  article.     Mixed  with  ointiaflits  - 

to  fi^e  drops  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  is  employed  as  a  stimulating  deter^nt 

stimulant.                               "^  Oleum  terebirthinje  RBCTirtcATrJj. 

Oleum   neroli.     Essentia  neroli.     The  Stimulant,  diuretic,   and  sudorific  virrn^"'   • 

cftsential  oil  of  the  flowers  of  the  Seville  orange  attributed  to  this  preparation,  ia  the  *^  ^ 

tree.      It  is   brought  to  us   from  Italy  and  from  ten  drops  to  twenty,  which  »k  P''*^\^ 

France.                         *  rheumatic  pains  of  the  chronic  kiiwl.^:'^*' 

Oleum  MYRiSTiCjfc  EssEKTiALE.     The  sciatica.     Its  chief  use  internally.  hc^^^'^\ 

essential  oil  of  nutmegs  is  an  excellent  stimu-  as  an  anthelmintic  and  styptic,    t^*^''"*^' '  i, 

lant  and  aromatic,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  monic,  gastric,  intc*^iinal,  and  oth^'  ''^f    J 

every  case  where  such  remedies  alte  itidicated  ha^esiwhen  passive,  arc  more effeci«2^'y[!  '^ 

with  advantage.  by  its  echibition  ch&A  by  any  other  ta^^^ 
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niant  and  anodyne  in    cloves,  mace,  nntmeg;  3re.    This  don«,  in  M* 
*  drops.  other  pot  put  a  turkey  or  goose,  with  capond, 

SuLPRURSOUS    pheasants,  wigeon,  sand  ducks,  partridges,  teals 

and  stock-doves,  snipes,  ouails,  and%  larks,  and 
^  *»tin.)    To    -boil  them  in  water  and  salt.     Jn  a  third  vessel^ 

prepare  a  sauce  of  white  wine,  strong  broth, 

from    butter,  bottoms  of  artichokes,  and  cnesnuts, 

H^    ^  ^<».    withcauliflowers,  bread,  marrow,  yolks  of  egcs, 

^      "-^  mace,  and  saffron.     Lastly,  dish  the  olio,  by 

'^  ^.  '^rst  laying  out  the  beef  and  vealj  then  the  ve- 

">n,  mutton,  tongues,  and  sausages,  and  the 
^  over  all;  then  the  largest  fowls,  then  the 

and  lastly  pour  on  the  sauce. 
'?Y,  {olitorius,  Latin.)     Belonging 
•^     V^  -  garden  {Evelyn). 

i ruler),  general  of  the  Augus- 


ta i 


V    y^  H  nt  Rimini,  Bologna,  and 

^  ^  liome,  as  general  of  hit 

him  a  cardinal,  146o, 

of  Camerinp.     He  died 

iii^  works  are,  de  Christt 

^y  Centum  ;  de  Coend  cum  A  poS« 

4  ;  lie  Peccato  in  Spirilu  Sanctuin. 

X  .  r  A,  a  seaport  of  W.  rrussia,  situate  oh 

.!)  i)i  the  gulf  of  Dantzic.    Here  is  a  cele- 
I  .aied  monastery,  which  contains  several  toinbt 
.  .s.  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  and  in  it  a  peac^ 
I  fill-  was  concluded  in  l&yO,  between  the  emperor 
\>y  many  of  Germany  and  the  kings  of  Sweden   and 
iKiofalbus,  Poland.     It  is  10  miles  ^V.N.W.  of  Daotzic. 
.;  uj  intestines  ;  Lon.  18.  32  E.     Lat.  54.  S4  N. 
t  |)laster  it  is  said  Oliva.    The  olive.     The  fruit  of  the  olea 
id  with  this  intention  europea  of  Linn^us.     Olea  fbliis  lanceolatis  in* 
'     cmpiastrum  thuris.  tegerrimis,racemis  axillaribuscoarctatis.  Hort. 
s.  a.  (o/{(/iif,  Lat.)    Stink-  Kew.    C.  O.   Monandria.    Monogynia.    The 
;.  olive-tree,  in  all  ages,  has  been  greatly  ccle- 
1    GASS,  a  name  given  by  the  bra  ted,  and  held  in  peculiar  estimation,  as  the 
uists  to  carbureited  hydrogen,  or  bounteous  gift  of  heaven ;  it  was  formerly  ex« 
viinmable  gass.     See  Gass.  hibited  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews, 
v^iiEDRA,  in  natural  history,  the  name  and  is  still  considered  as  emblematic  of  peace 
genus  of  crystals  composed  of  very  few  and  plenty.    The  utility  of  the  fruit  is  very  ex- 
•^fs,  as  the  names  expresses.     The  word  is  tensive!      Kckled  olives,  which   are  of  two 
;^'iHjX)unded  of  oXtyo;,  a  few,  and  wifa,  a  plane,  kinds,  Spanish  and  French,  are  extremely  grate- 
The  bmlies  of  this  class  are  crystals  of  the  im-  ful  to  many  stomachs,  and  said  to  excite  ap» 
perfect  kind;  being  composed  of  columns  af-  petite  and  promote  digestion;   they  are  pre- 
fixed irregulary  to  some  solid  body  at  one  end,  pared  from  the  ^reen  unripe  fruit,  which  is  re- 
«nd  the  other  terminated  by  a  pyramid:  but  peatedly  steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  quick- 
l^c  column  and  pyramid  being  both  pentangu-  time  or  alkaline  saltis  added,  in  order  to  shorten 
l^^  the  whole  consists  only  of  ten  planes,  and  the  oi>eTation  :  after  this  they  are  washed  and 
'lot,  as  the  common  kind,  "of  twelve.  preserved  in  a  pickle  of  common  salt  and  water, 
OLIGA'RCHY.  *.  (ox«y«px*«)-     A  form  of  to  which  an  aromatic  is  sometimes  added.  The 
jovenimcnt  which  places  the  supreme  power  principal  consumption,  however,  of  this  fruit 
tn  a  small  number;  aristocracy  (J5Mr/o7i).  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  common  salad 
OLINTHUS,   the  son  of  Timanthes  the  oil,  or  oleum  olivaa  of  the  pharmacopoeias, 
Sicyon  painter,  noted  for  the  remarkable  placid-  which  is  obtained  by  grinding  and  pressing 
newof hisdisposiion.  them  when  thoroughly  ripe:    the  finer  and 
OLIO,  orOcLio,  a  savoury  dish,  or  food,  purer  oil  issues  first  by  gentle  pressure,  and 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  ingredients  ;  the  inferior  sorts  on  heating  what  is  left,  and 
cyicfly  found  at  Spanish  tables.    The  forms  of  pressing  it  more  strongly.     The  best  olive  oil 
Olios  are  various.    To  give  a  notion  of  the  is  of  a  bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to  ih6 
Grange  assemblage,    we  shall    here  add  one  taste,  and  without  any  smell :  it  becomes  ran- 
"Om  an  approved    author.      Take   rbnip  of  cid  by  age,  and  sooner  if  kept  in  a  warm  sitna- 
oeef/neats  tongues  boiled  and  dried,  and  Bo-  tion.     With  regard  to  its  utility,  oil,  in  somd 
J^.^a  sausages;  boil  them  together,  and  after  shape,  forms  a  considerable  part  o£our  food. 


•^"C**  aad  spiuach  i  thca  spicw,  as  taflfron,    stooiach,  and  arc  frequently  brought  \ 
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•rnetetion  s  this  happens  more  especially  to  and  parted  ffom  the  city  only  hy  the  bibok 
those  whose  stomachs  abound  with  acid.  Oil»  Kidron,  and  hy  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat^ 
considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed  to  correct  which  stretches  out  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
acrimony,  and  to  lubr.cate  and  relax  the  fibres ;  It  was  upon  this  mount  that  Solomon  buik 
and  therefore  has  been  recommended  inter-  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Kinp 
nallyt  to  obviate  the  eil'ects  of  various  stimuli,,  xi.  7.)  and  of  the  Moabites,  out  of  complaisance 
which  produce  irritation,  and  consequent  in-  to  his  wives,  who  were  natives  of  these  na- 
iiammation  :  on  this  ground  it  has  been  gene*  tions.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Mount  of  Oiirei 
jrallv  prescribed  in  couehs,  catarrhal  affections,  h  called  the  mountain  of  corruption  (2  Kmgi 
ana  erosions.  The  oil  of  olives  is  successful  ly  xxiii.  ]3.)«  Joseph  us  says,  that  this  mous- 
vsed  in  Switzerland  a^inst  the  taenia  occults  tain  is  at  the  distance  or  five  stadia,  or  fur- 
auperficialibus,  and  it  is  in  very  high  esiima-  longs,  from  Jerusalem,  which  make  625 
tion  in  this  and  other  countries  against  me-  geometrical  pees,  or  the  lensth  of  a  Sab< 
phritic  pains,  spasms,  chnlic,  constipation  of  the  bath-dav*s  journey,  say's  St.  Luke,  (Acts  i. 
Ibowels,  tkc.  Externally  it  has  been  found  an  12).  The  Mount  of  Olives  had  three  turn- 
useful  application  to  bites  and  slings  of  various  mils,  or  was  composed  of  three  sex^eral  irouD- 
poisonous  animals,  as  the  mad  dog,  several  tains,  ranged  one  after  another  from  north  to 
serpents,  &c.  also  to  burns,  tumours,  and  other  south.  The  middle  summit  is  that  from  whence 
affections,  both  by  itself  or  mixed  in  liniments,  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven.  It  was 
or  poultices.  Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  is  said  upon  that  towards  the  south  that  Solomoa 
to  be  of  great  service  in  dropsiett,  particularly  built  temples  to  his  idols.  The  summit  which 
ascites.  Olive  oil  enten  several  officinal  com-  is  most  to  the  north  is  distant  two  furlongs 
positions,  and  when  united  with  water,  by  the  from  the  middlenrost.  This  is  the  highest  of 
intervention  of  alkali,  is  usually  given  in  coughs  the  three,  and  is  commonly  called  Galilee. 
and  hoarsenesses.  See  Oils.  Olivet  (Joseph),  a  Jesuit  of  Salios, 
OLlVARCS(GaspardeGuzman,  count de,)  known  lor  his  learned  editions  of  Cioero'i 
aooceeded  Uzeda  as  prime  minister,  and  gained  works  printed  at  Paris,  and  then  at  Geneva, 

eipularity  by  his  wise  and  salutary  regulations.  9  vols.  4to.    He  publisherl  befiides,  transbtions 

is  pride,  nowever,  created  him  many  ene-  of  some  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  aod 

mies,  and  occasioned  not  only  the  revolt  of  the  Cicero,  and  of  Cicero*s  treatise  de  Nat.  D.  and 

Catalonians,  but  the  separation  of  the  Portu-  other  works.     He  was  member  of  the  French 

guese  from  the  Spanish  dominions.    Olivares  academy,  and  died  1768. 

was  dismissed  with  disgrace,  and  died  of  a  OLl  VEYR A  (Chevalier  Francis  de),  a  Por- 

broken  heart  atToro,  in  1(J43.  tuguese,  employed  in  various  embassies.  Aban- 

OUVA'STER.  a.  (olivasire,  Ft,)     Dark*  donins  the  |x>ptsh  tenets,  he  retired  to  Hullaud, 

ly  brown  ;  tawny  (Bacon).  and  aUerwards  to  England,  where  he  lived  in 

OLiVE.    SeeOLEA  andOtiVA.  learnefl  ease;     He  published  in  French, '* a 

Olive  bark  tree.    See  Bug  id  a.  pathetic  discourse,  addressed  to  his  couniiy- 

Olivb  CHYSOLITB.    SceOLiviNUS.  men,"  in  consequence  of  the  earthquake  of 

Olive  spurge,  in  botany.  See  Daphne.  Lisbon.     He  died  1783,  aged  83. 

Olivb(  Wild).  Inbotany.  See  El  JB  AGNUS.  OLIVINE.    SeeOLiviNUS. 

Olive  (Wild), of  Barbadoes. See  Bontia.  OLIVINUS,  in  mineralogy,  a^enosofthe 

OLIVER    (Isaac),    an  excellent  English  class  earths,  order  siliceous :  consisting  of  the 

painter,  born  in  1656,  eminent  both  for  his*  greater  part  silica  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 


of  himself.  As  he  was  a  very  good  designer,  his  with  di65culty.     Four  species. 

drawings  are  finished  to  an  extraordmary  de-         I.  O.  Werneri.     Olivine;  olive  chrysolite. 

free  ot  perfection ;  many  being  copies  after  Tinced,  diaphonous,  of  a  conchaceous  texture, 
^armesiano.  Rubens  ind  Vandyck  painted  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments.  Yoaod 
Jamesl.  after  a  miniature  of  Oliver's,  which  in  Arthur's  seat  near  Edinburgh,  iii  Fraixx, 
is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  his  merit.  He  Germany,  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  imbedded 
died  in  1617.  in  basalts;  sometimes  in  the  form  ofgraio$i 
Olivbr  (Peter),  the  son  and  disciple  of  sometimes  in  large  pieces;  colour  oli^ri  o| 
Isaac  Oliver,  was  born  in  16OI.  He  arrived  yellowish-green,  and  when  withered,  brownish 
at  a  degree  of  perfection  in  miniature  portraits  or  ochre-yellow;  is  attacked  by  digestion  ui 
confessedly  superior  to  his  father,  or  any  of  his  nitric  acid,  and  its  ferruginous  parts  are  taken 
coteroporaries,  as  he  did  not  confine  his  sub-  up:  specific  gravity  from  2,960  to  3|S^5. 
jects  to  a  head  only.  In  the  collections  of  S.  O.  vitreus.  Hyalite.  Muller*a  gla^' 
Charles  I.  and  James  IL  there  were  thir*  Pellucid,  pure  white,  of  a  glassy  texture;  break- 
teen  historical  subjects  painted  by  this  Oliver ;  ing  into  indeterminate  fragments,  with  the 


trap  or  serpentti 

the  ducTiess  of  Portland.    He  died  in  I660.  grains,  filaments,  or  rhomboidql  masses  jtex* 

OLIVET,  or.  Mount  op  Olives,  was    ture  foliated ;  fracture  inclining  to  rhomboidal; 

situated  to  Uie  east  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem^    generally  transparent,  rarely  opaque:  is  '\s\^' 
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bfe  at  150  of  Wedgewood,  but  yields  to  soda:  which  happened  B.C.  684,  forms  a  celebrated 

specific  icravity  €«1 10:  contains  epoch  in  Grecian  histor)*,  and  is  the  beginning 

Silica     •     •    ...    57  of  the  Olympiads.    (SeeOLVMPiAS.)    ihey. 

Alumina     •    -    -    -     18  howeverj  were  neglected  for  some  time  after 

Ume     -     -    -    -    -     15  the  age  of  I phitus,  till  Coraebusy  who  obtained 

Iron     .     •     •     •    .     10  .a  victory  B.C.  77C}»  re-tnscituted  them  to  be 

—  regularly  and  constanily  celebrated.     The  care 

100       Link,  and  superintendance  of  the  games  were  tn« 

3.  O.  spatosus.  Bastard  feldspar.  Dianho-  trusted  to  the  people  of  E\w,  till  they  were  ex- 
noa<:,  white,  of  a  foliated  texture,  breaking  eluded  by  the  Pisaeans,  B.C.  364,  after  the 
iato  rhomboidal  fragments.  Found  in  Got-  destruction  of  Pisa.  The  presidents  of  the 
tiagcn  ill  basalts,  and  in  Mount  Mendenburg  games  were  obliged  solemnly  to  swear,  that 
on  the  Rhine;  resembles  feldspar,  but  is  harder,  they  w^ould  act  impartially,  and  /not  take  any 
sod  much  more  ditiicult  of  fusion.  bribes,  or  discover  why  they  rejected  some  of 

4.  O.  fibrosus.  Diaphonous,  white,  fibrous,  the  combatants.  They  generally  sat  naked, 
bard,  shin  ins.  Found  on  the  banks  of  the  and  held  before  them  tlie  crown  which  was 
Rhine,  near  Unkal,  imbedded  in  basalt,  and  prefMirecl  for  the  conqueror.  There  were  also 
is  very  brittle.  certain  officers  to  keep  ^ood  oider  and  regu* 

OllMUTZ,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  an  larity,  called  sxt/rot.      No  women  were  per* 

irchbishop's  see,  with  a  famous  university,  and  mttted   to  appear  at  the  celebration  of  the 

s  strong  castle,  used  as  a  state  prison.     It  is  Olympian  games.    This  rule,  however,  was 

fortified,  well  built,  and  entirely  surrounded  sometimes   neglected.      The  pre|)arations  for 

by  the  river  Morau.    This  city  was  taken,  in  these  festivals  were  great.      No  person  was 

1741,  by  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  in  1758  he  permitted  to  enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  regu- 

attempted  it  again,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  larly  exerciiied  himself  ten  months  before  the 

liege.    The  em|3erors  of  Russia  and  Austria  celebration  at  the  public  gymnasium  of  £lts. 

met  here  in  1805,  previous  to  the  battle  of  The  wrestlers  were  appointed   by  lot.      In 

Austerliiz.    It  is  80  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Vienna,  these  Kames  were  exhibited  running,  leaping, 

and  97  S.  of  Breslau.     Lon.  17*  15  £.     Lat.  wrestling,  boxing,   and  the  throwing  of  the 

49.  33  N.  '  quoit,  which  was  called  altogether  vifmdxar, 

OLNEY,    a  town   in    Buckinghamshire,  or  qninquertium.     Besides  these,  there  were 

with  a  market  on  Monday,  and  a  manufac-  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  also  contentions 

ture  of  bonelace ;    seated  on  the  Ouse,   \2  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.    The 

miles  S.E.  of  Northampton,  and  55  N.N.W.  only  reward  that  the  conc^ueror  obtained  was 

of  L/)ndon.  a  crown  of  olive.     So  trifling  a  reward  stimu-* 

OLONETZ,  a  government  of  Russia,  in-  lated  courage  and  virtue,  and  was  more  the 

eluded  fortnerly  in  the  government  of  Novo-  source  of  great  honours  than  the  most  un- 

gprod.    In  this  district  are  mines  of  copper  bounded  treasures.     The  statues  of  the  con-» 

and  iron.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name,  and  querors,    called   Olympionicse,   were  erected 

D^r  it  is  a  mineral  spring  and  an  iron  forge,  at  Olympia,   iti  the  sacred  wood  of  Jupiter. 

It  is  situate  on  the  river  Olonza,  near  its  en-  Their  return  home  was  that  of  a  warlike  con- 

tnnce  into  the  lake  Ladoga,  100  miles,  cross  queror;  they  were  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four 

tke  lake,  N.E.  of  Petersburg.    Lon.  34.  20  £.  horses,  and   everywhere   received  with   the 

Lat.  61.  £6  N.  greatest   acclamations.      Painters   and   poets 

Olonbtz  MOUNTArirs,  achainof  moun-  were  employed   in   celebrating  their  names. 

Uios  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Russia,  which  runs  The  combatants  were  naked.    The  Olympic 

in  a  direction  almost  due  N.  for  the  space  of  mmes  were  observed  every  fifth  year,  or  ra« 

1000  miles,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be-  Uier  at  the  expiration  of  four  years;  they  con- 

tween  this  country  and  Sweden.  tinned  for  five  successive  days,  and  drew  to- 

01X)NNOIS  (John  David),  of  Olonne,  is  gether,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but 

fsinons  for  his  bold  ad%*eRtures  in  the  17th  of  the  neighbouring  islands  and  countries.^ - 

ocDtury.    He  passed  early  into  America,  and  9.  A  town  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus,  where 

joined  the  Buccaneers  in  St.  Domingo.    After  Jupiter  had  a  temple  with  a  celebrated  statue 

M>reading  devastation  on  the  coasts  of  the  50  cubits  high,  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won- 

Suanish  settlements,  he  was  at  last  attacked  by  ders  of  the  world.    The  Olvmpic  games  were 

^  ladians,  who  cut  his  body*to  pieces  and  celebrated  in  the  neighbournood. 
devoured  it.  OLYMPl  AS,  a  certain  space  of  time  which 

OLYMPIA  (orum),celebrated  games  which  elapsed  between  the  celebration  of  the  Olym- 

'^ived  their   name  either   from  Olympia,  pic  games.    The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 

where  they  were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  orated  after  the  expiration  of  four  complete 


Olvmpios,   to  whom    they  were    dedicated,    years,  whence  some'  have  said  that  they  were 
i  opinion  most  generally  received  is,  that    observed  every  fifth  year.      This   period  of 
"lev  were  first  established  by  Hercules  in  honour    time  was  called  Olympiad,  and  became  a  cele* 


The 


w  Jupiter  Olvmpins,  after  a  victory  obtained  brated  era  amone  the  Greeks,  who  computed 

«w  Au^as,  B.C.  1«««.     But  they  were  neg-  their  time  by  it;  l>ut  the  custom  of  reckoning 

Tt^^^-^  their  first  institution  [yv  Hercules,  by  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  was 

^^  Iphitus,  in  the  age  of  the  law^ver  of  not  introdoccd  at  the  first  institution  of  these 

^l>^ts«  Knewcd  them.     This  leanititBtion,  festivals,  but  to  ipeak  accantely,  only  th* 
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vear  in  wbich  CoroBbus  obtained  the  pri^e.  •ettn,  and  6n  the  S.  and  W.  br  ttteo&ve  .>. 

This  Olympiad,  which  has  always  been  i^eck*  serts.     It  is  possessed  by  a  nnmbcf  of  \ivv 

oned  the  first,  fell,  according  io  the  accurate  sovereigns,  the  most  considerable  o{>a\<cis 

and  learned  computations  of  some  of  the  mo«  the  imam  of  Ooian,  the  capital  of  the  pr.  < .  ci 

demsy  exactly  776  years  before  the  christian  which  is  situate  60  miles  N.W.  of  Muaol 

f  ra,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  3038,  and  Lon.  57.  SO  £.     Lat,  24,  0  N. 
i3  years  before  the  building  of  Rome.     The        OMAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  fhcc  o-i? 

computations  by  Olympiads  ceased,  as  some  pf  Tyrone,  where  the  assizes  are  held,    i;  j 

fuppose,  after  the  304th,  in  the  year  440  of  20  miles  N.E.  of  Innisk tiling, 
the  christian  era.    To  the  Olympiads  history        OMAR  J.  second  caliph  after  ^UhcsfC 

is  much  indebted,  as  they  have  served  to  fix  began   10  reign  634.      After  dcfcatioe  A., 

the  time  of  many  momentous  events.  whom  Mahomet  had  appointed  bis  sur..^^.*. 

Olympias,  a  celebrated  woman,  who  was  he  spread  bis  conquests  over  Syria  and  \'  i- 

daughter  of  a  king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  nicia,  and  took  Jerosalem  afier  an  o'* "-  t 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  siege.      Kis  g/encrals  extended  his  con,  -^ 

Alexander  the  Great.    Her  haughtiness  obliged  over  Persia  and  E^cypt,.  and  iocrea»ed  i  v  ••  • 

Philip  to  repudiate  her.    Olympias  was  seiisi-  shippers  of  Mahomet.    The  fall  of  A-t'ir^-m 

ble  or  this  injury,  who,  it  is  said,  caused  Philip  under  his  power  was  marke<i  by  the  Le<ni' 

.  to  be  murdered.     At  the  death  of  Alexander,  tion  of  its  celebrated  library,  but  he  rr^u^xd 

the  seized  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and  the  canal  of  communication  between  ih«  Sk 

cruelly  pot  to  death  Aridaeus  and  his  wife  and  the  Red  Sea.    He  was  subbed  at  Jtrjt* 

Euridice,  also  Licanor,  the  brother  of  Cassan-  lem,  by  a  Persian  slave,  ()44,  in  his  c  J  .fF 

der,  with  100  leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  During  his  reign  tiie  Mahometans  ccnqx^ 

were  inimical  to  her  iuierest.    Such  barbarities  3(i,000  towns,  destroyed  4000  Chmuin  :.a- 

did  not  long  remain  unpunished  :  Cassander  pie?,   and  built  1400  mosques.     Ooar  %-j 

besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  obliged  her  to  sur-  a  great  warrior,  in  his  manners  austere  vi 

render  after  an  obstinate  siege.     She  was  at  virtuous;  and  regarding  merit  as  the  ooi)  »■« 

last  massacred  by  those  whom  she  had  cruelly  to  superiority,  he  declared  the  cro^o  elecs^w 

deprived  of  their  children,  about  3 16  years  be-  and  placed  his  son  in  an  inferior  situaiior. 
fore  the  Christian  era.  Omar  II.    13th  caliph  of  the  Onnn-i>. 

OLYMPIC  Games.     ^eeOLVMPiA.  succeeded  Solyman,  7»7.      He  laid  sw  u 

OLYMPIUS,    a    surname   of   Jupiter  at  Constantinople,  but  his  attempts  to  tit  t 

Olympia,  where  the  god  had  a  celebrated  tern-  failed  ;  and  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  7.1 

pie  and  statue,  which  pa^^scd  for  one  of  the  terrible  tempest  obliged  him  to  retire  frou  v^ 

seven  wonders  of  the  world.     It  was  the  work  walls.     He  was  assassintacd  at  Edessa,  %^\  ^ 

of  Phidias.  his  own  family. 

OLYMPUS,  a  name  common  to  several         OMBI,  a  city  of  ancient  Eiiypt,  afterw.n 

mountains  in  Asia  and  Europe;  the  most  re-  called    Arsinoe  and   CrocodiUKjolis,  i»"*«  '^ 

roarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Macedonia  and  capital  of  one  of  die  nomes  iniowhicbi'Jt 

Thessaly.       The    ancients    supposed    that  it  Qoun try  was  divided,  and  is  remarka tie,  ."-5 

touched  the  heavens  with  its  top;    and,  from  auiuils  of  idolatry,  for  the  haired  of  iu  rf  •^- 

that  circumstance,  they  have  placed  the  re^i-  tants  to  the  religion  of  their  ncighboun,  i» 

deoceof  the  gods  there,  and  have  made  it  the  citizens  of  Tentyra. 

court  of  Jupiter.     It  is  al>out  one  mile  and  a        That  brutes  were  worshipped  In  F|Tp<a 

half  in  perpendicular  height,  and  is  covered  universally  known  :  and  Diodorotis  the  ^^  - ' 

.  with  pleasant  woodd,  caves,  and  grottos.     On  informs  us,  in  a  passa^  quoted  by  Eth'"  • 

the  top  of  the  mountain,  according  to  the  no-  that  •*  the  cities  and  nomes  of  Kjtvpt  U  . : 

lions  of  the  poets,  tiiere  was  uo  wind,  no  rain,  one  time  prone  to  rel>clUon,  and  loenier  ir* 

no  clouds,  but  an  eternal  spring. — ^This  name  conrpiracics  against  monarchical  go«nime?'. 

is  common  al&o  to  some  p>ersons,  but  of  no  con-  one  of  their  most  politic  kings  contrived  10  :• 

lidcrable  note.  troduce  into  tlie  neighbouring  nomc*  the  »•*• 

OLYNTHUS,  a  celebrated  town  and  re-  ship  of  diilcicnt  animals;  so  tbati^'il-c-f^ 

public  of  Macedonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  reverenced  the  deity  which  itself  held  iicid* 

peninsula  of  Pallene.     It  became  famous  for  and  despised  that  which  its  Dei9bbou^  <**• 

Its  flourishing  situation,   and  for  its  frequent  consecrated,  they  could  hardly  be  bn>ur^-< ''^ 

disputes  with  the  Athenians,  Lacedxmoniausy  join  cordially  \\\  one  common  oesigu  total .^* 

and  king  Philip.  turbaiice  of  the  |iOvernmenl." 

OLYRA,  in  botany,  a  gpnus  of  the  class         In  this  distribution  of  grids  be  eoniifmi 

monoecia,  order  diandria.      Male:    calyx,  a  upon  Ombi  the  crt>codile,  and  upoa  T( '•«'> 

one-flowered  glume,  awned  ;  corolless.      Fe-  the  mortal  enemy  of  that  monster,  the  if'* -* 

male :  a  one-flowered  glume,  spreading,  ovate;  mon.     The  consequence  of  which  v«, ' '' 

style  cloven;   seeds  cartilaginous.    Two  spe-  while  the  Omhites  worshipjted  the  ^rr'\ 

cies,  herbs  of  Jamaica.  the    Tentyrites    took    every   opj>onr^i''  * 

OMALYSSUS,  in  the  entomology  of  Fa-  slaughtering  him,  insomuch  thai,  accoro!'-  ^ 

bricius,  a  tribe  of  the  coleopterous  genus  Lam-  Strabo,  the  very  voice  of  an  inhabitant  o(  ut- 

W  BIS,  which  see.  tyra  put  the  crocodile  to  flight.     Th:*.  ** 

OMAN,  a  province  of  Arabia,  bounded  on  confess,  is  a  very  improb^ible  fsrt;  !'<>'  '>  " 

the  N.  by  the  Persiaa  Gulf»  on  the  £.  by  the  cectaia  thai  the  mutual  hatred  of  thnc  ci^> 
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onacconnlof  their  hostile  gpds»  rose  to  such  i(  •  }f  a  person  plays  withoMt  d'ncar^iog  or. 
height,  that  whenever  the  inhabiunts  of  the  changing  any  cards,  this  is  called  placing  sanf 
one  were  engaged  in  the  mure  solemn  rites  of  preiidre }  and  if  another  wins  more  tricks  thaa 
tbeir  religion,  those  of  the  other  were  sure  to  he,  he  is  said  to  win  codille*    The  oversight 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  setting  hre  to  their  in  the  course  of  the  game  are  called  beasts, 
houses,  and  rendering  them  every  injury  in  ^ud  if  the  ombre  wins  all  the  nine  tricks>  it 
tbeIr  power  to  inflict.      And  what  ntay,   to  is  called  winning  the  vole, 
ft  superficial    thinker,   appear  extraordinary.  In  ombre  b^  nve,  which  many,  on  account 
thnu<;h  it  will  excite  no  wonder  in  the  breast  of  its  not  requiring  so  close  an  attention*  prefer- 
of  htm  \vho  has  studied  rnankind,  this  aniroo-  to  that  by  three,  only  eight  cards  a-piece  are 
si^  continued  between  the  iuliabitants  of  the  dealt;  and  Bve  tricks  must  be  won*  otherwiso 
two  cities  long  after  the  crocodile  and  ichneu-  the  ombre  is  beasted.     Here  the  person  who 
mon  had  lost  their  divinity,  undertakes  thegaroe>  after  naming  the  tramp, 
OMBRE;  a  celebrated  game  at  cards,  bor-  calls  a  king  to  bis  assistance ;  upon  which  the 
rowed  from  the  S (laniards,  and  played  by  two,  person  in  whose  hand  the  king  is,  without  dis* 
by  three,  or  by  five  persons,  but  generally  by  covering  himself,  is  to  assist  him  as  a  partn«r« 
three.    When  three  play  at  this  game,  nine  and  to  share  his  fate.    If,  between  boto,  they 
cardi  are  dealt  to  each  party ;  the  whole  ombre  can   make  five  tricks,  the  ombre  wins  two 
pack  being  only  40 ;  because  the  eights,  nines,  counters,  and  the  auxiliary  king  only  one  $  but 
and  tens  are  thrown  out  of  the  pack.    There  when  the  counters  are  even,  they  divide  them 
arc  two  sorts  of  couiKers  for  stakes,  the  greater  equally.     If  the  ombre  venture  the  game  with- 
and  the  lesser ;  the  last  having  the  same  pro-  out  calling  in  any  king,  this  too  is  called  play- 
portion  to  the  other  as  a  penny  to  a  shilling :  iog  sans  prendre;  in  which  case  the  other  four 
of  the  greater  counters  each  man  stakes  one  are  all  against  him,  and  be  mast  win  five 
for  the  game ;  and  one  of  the  lesser  for  passing  tricks  alone,  or  be  beasted.    The  rest  is  moch 
for  the  hand,  when  eldest,  and  for  every  card  the  same  as  by  three. 

taken  in.    As  to  the  order  and  value  of  the  OMBROMETER.    See  Pluviameter. 

cards,  the  ace  of  spades,  called  spadillo,  is  al-  O'MEGA.  s.  '{wfxrya,)    The.  last  letter  of 

ways  the  highest  trump,  in  whatsoever  suit  the  alphabet,   therefore  taken    in  the  Holy 

tbe  trump  be;   the  manille,  or  black  deuce.  Scripture  for  the  last  (i?eve/a/ion). 

is  the  second;  and  the  basio,  or  ace  of  clubs,  O'MELFF.  «.  iomtlelU,  Fr.)     A  kmd  of 

is  alwavs  the  third :    the  next  in  order  is  the  pancake  made  w^ith  eggs. 

king,  the  queen,  the  knave,  the  seven,  the  six,  O'MEN.  *.  (omcnrLatin.)     A  sign  good  or 

the  five,  four,  and  three.    Of  the  black  there  had;  a  prognostic  {Dry den), 

ve  u  trumps^  of  the  red,  12.    The  least  small  O'MENED.  a.  (from  omen.)    Containing 

cards  of  the  red  are  always  the  best,  and  the  prognostics  {Pope). 

most  of  the  black ;  except  the  deuce  and  red  OMENTITIS,  (from  onten/nm,  the  caul.) 

seven,  both  of  which  are  Called  the  manilles,  InHammation  pf  the  omentum,  a  species  of 

vid  are  always  second  when  the  red  is  a  trump,  peritonitis. 

The  red  ace,  when  a  trump,  enters  into  the  OMENTUM,    (from  omen,  a  guess;   so 

fourth  place,  and  is  called  punto,  otherwise  it  called  because  the  soothsayers  prophesied  from 

is  only  called  an  ace.     The  three  principal  an  inspection  of  this  part.)    Epiploon.    The 

cards  are  called  matadores;    which  nave  tn is  caul.     An  adipose  membranous  viscus  of  the 

privilege,  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  attend  abdomen,  that  is  attached  to  the  stomach,  and 

AQ  inferior  trump  when  it  leads;  but  for  want  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  intestines, 

of  a  small  trump,  the  person  may  renounce  It  is  thin  and  easily  torn,  being  formed  of  a 

trumps,  and  play  any  other  card;  and  when  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  with  more  or 

^ese  are  all  in  the  same  hand,  the  others  pay  less  of  fat  interposed.     It  is  distinguished  into 

three  of  the  greater  counters  a-piece;  and  with  the  great  omentum  and  the  little  omentum. 

these  three  for  a  foundation,  he  may  count  as  The  great  omentum,  which  is  also  termed 

many  matadores  as  he  has  cards  in  an  uninter-  gastrocolicum,  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 

rupted  series  of  trumps ;    for  all  which  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  even  as  fiir  as 

others  are  to  pay  one  counter  a-piece.    He  who  the  spleen,  from  whence  it  descends  loosely 

HAth  the  first  hand  is  called  omore,  and  has  his  behind  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  over  the 

choice  of  playing  the  game,  of  naming  the  intestines  to  the  navel,  and  sometimes  into  the 

trump,  and  of  taking  in  as  many  and  as  few  pelvis.    Havingdescended  thus  far,  its  inferior. 

^lis  as  he  pleases;  and  after  hiin  the  second,  margin  turns  inwards  and  ascends  again,  and 

p*    But  if  he  does  not  name  the  trump  be*  is  fastened  to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where 

wre  he  looks  on  the  cards  he  has  taken  in,  any  its  vessels  enter. 

^her  may  prevent  him,  by  naming  what  trump  The  small  omentum,  or  hepaticggastricum, 

'^pleases.    He  that  has  the  first  hand  should  arises  posteriorly  from  the  transverse  fissure  of 

neither  take  in,  nor  play»  unless  he  has  at  least  the  liver.     It  is  composed  of  a  duplicature  of 

taree  sure  tricks  in  nis  hand :  for,  as  he  wins  peritoneum,  passes  over  the  duodenum   and 

^^  game  who  wins  most  tricks,  he  that  can  small  lobe  of  the  liver;   it  also  passes  by  the 

^lahye  of  the  nine  has  a  sure  game;  which  is  lobulus  spigelii  and  pancreas,   proceeds  into 

^iso  the  case  if  he  wins  four,  and  can  so  divide  the  colon  and  small  curvature  of  the  stomach, 

>e  tricks  as  that  one  person  may  win  two,  and  and  is  implanted  ligamentous  into  the  oesopha^ 

^  other  three.  gMs.     It  i%  ia  tiiis  offlcuuum  that  Winsloi^ 


OMENTUM. 

4iBcm*ei%d  a  natural  openitijB;»  which  goes  by  which  arises  farther  to  the  rig^t  than  the  fii4 

his  name.    If  air  be  blown  in  at  the  foramen  origin  of  the  omentum  ga&trocolicum  from  the 

of  Winslow,  which  is  always  found  behind  mesocolon,  with  the  caTiiy  of  which  ii  b  c«> 

the  l«bulus  spigelii,  between  the  right  side  of  tinuous^  but  produced  solely  from  the  cotn 

the  liver  and  nepatic  vessels,  the  vena  portarum  and  its   external  membrane,  which  dcpens 

and  duodenum,  the  cavity  of  the  omentum^  double  from  the  intestine;  it  is  piolonffd,  xsd 

and  all  its  sacs  may  be  distended.  terminates  by  a  conical  extremity,  iMiKtaaa 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  be-  of  longer,  sometimes  of  shorter  extent,  iIk  >« 

tween  its  lamellae  closely  connect^  by  very  the  intestinum  cecum.      For  all  the  b»i4 

tender  cellular  substance,  the  vessels  are  dis-  which  returns  frum  the  omentum  and  nrv- 

tributed  and  the  'fat  collected.     Where  the  colon  goes  into  the  vena  portarum,  aiV  ly 

top  of  the  right  kidney,  and  the  lobulus  spige-  that  into  the  liver  itself.     The  omentum  <?«- 

lius  of  the  liver,  with  the  subjacent  large  ves-  trocolicum  is  furnished  with  blood  from  .^\ 

sels,  form  an  angle  with  the  duodenum,  there  of  the  pstroepiploic  arteries,  by  roanydescritd* 

the  external  membrane  of  the  colon,  which  iog  articulated  branches,  of  which  die  cm 

comes  from  the  peritoneum  joining  with  the  lateral  are  the  longest,  and  the  Vnvftsx  \v»> 

membrane  of  the  duodenum,  which  also  arises  moee  by  minute  twigs  with  those  of  tbe€ok«. 

immediately  from  the  peritoneum  lying  upon  It  also  has  branches  from  the  »plcenic,  (toMie- 

the  kidney,  enters  hack  into  the  transverse  fis-  nal,  and  adipose  arteries.     The  omentum  n> 

sure  of  the  liver  for  a  considerable  space,  is  cum  has  its  arteries  from  the  colon,  asaboihc 

continuous  with  its  external  coat,  contains  smaller  appendices,  and  also  from  the  dooiVrrjl 

the  ^ll-bladder,  supports  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  right  epiploic.    The  arteries  of  die  fnull 

and  IS  very  yellow  and  slippery.    Behind  this  omentum  come  from  the  hepatics,  and  fn« 

membranous   production,    betwixt  the  right  the  right  and  left  coronartes.    The  omcntno 

lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic  vessels,  vena  porta-  being  fat  and  indolent,  has  very  smsll  uemi 

rum,  biliary  ducts,  aorta,  and  adjacent  uuode-  They  arise  from  the  nerves  of  the  eifht  p^ir, 

num,  there  is  the  natural  opening  just  men-  both  in  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatoitscf'ie 

tioned,  by  which  air  may  be  blown  exten-  stomach.    The  arteries  of  the  mcsentenue 

sively  into  all  the  cavity  of  the  omentum,  in  ^neral  the  same  with  those  which  p>  t» 

From  thence,  in  a  course  continuous  with  this  the  intestine,  and  of  which  the  smaller  bfincb« 

membrane  from  the  pvlorus  and  the  smaller  remain  in  the  glands  and  fat  of  the  mesroim. 

curvature  of  the  stomacn,  the  external  mem-  Various  small  accessory  arteries  go  to  hri 

brane  of  the  liver  joins  in  such  a  manner  with  mesocolons  from  the  iotercostals,  sperroatcN 

that  of  the  stomach,  that  the  thin  membrane  lumbars,  and  capsulary,  to  the  transient  pf«> 

of  the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the  fossa  of  the  tion  from  the  splenic  artery  and  pancra:^ 

venal  duct  across  the  little  lobe  into  the  sto-  doodenalis,  and  to  the  left  mesocoloo«  fne 

mach  stretched  befure  the  lobe  and  before  the  the  branches  of  the  aorta  gping  to  the  lanlar 

pancreas.    This  little  omentum,  or  hepatico-  glands.    The  veins  of  the  omentum,  ip  snv* 

gastricum,  when  inflated,  resembles  a  cone,  ral,  accompany  the  arteries,  and  unite  ira> 

and  gradually  becoming  harder  and  emsciated,  similar  trunks  \  those  of  the  left  part  vi  t&e 

it  changes  into  a  true  ligament,  by  which  the  mstrocolic  omentum  into  the  splenic,  a»di(« 

oesophagus  is  connected    to  the  diaphragm,  thoseofthehepatigastric,  which  likewise Kcit 

But  the  larger  omentum,  the  gastrocalicum,  is  its  blood  to  the  tnink  of  the  ven^  vmamD. 

of  a  much  greater  extent,    ft  begins  at  the  those  from  the  larger  and  right  pan  of  ib^gtf- 

first  accession  of  the  right  gastroepiploic  arteiy  trocolic  omentum,  from  the  omentum  ooliniD. 

to  the  stomach,  being  continued  there  from  and  from  the  appendices  epiploides,  inis  tls 

the  upper  plate  of  the  transverse  mesocolon ;  mesenteric  trunk.    All  the  veins  of  the  l£^ 

and  then  from  the  whole  great  curve  of  the  sentery  meet  together  in  one  wick  in  iU  m^ 

stomach,  as  far  as  the  spleen,  and  also  from  trunk  of  the  large  vena  portarum,  betifg^ 

the  right  convex  end  of  the  stomach  towards  lected  first  into  two  large  branches,  of  whk^ 


lamina.     Being  continued  downward,  some-  the  duodenum;  the  other,  which  gpiog*'^ 

•  times  to  the  navel,  sometimes  to  the  pelvis,  it  versely  inserts  itself  i^  >  the  former,  '"^'^ 

hangs  before  the  intestines,  atid  behind  the  origin  of  the  duodenum,  carries  back  the  bw 

muscles  of  the  abdomen,  until  its  lower  edge  of  the  left  gastric  veins,  and  those  of  therec* 

being  reflected  upon  itself,  ascends,  leaving  an  tum,  except  the  lowermost,  which  brlooff 

intermediate  vacuity  between  it  and  the  ante-  partly  to  those  of  the  bladder,  and  j^l^ 

nor  lamina,  and  is  continued  to  a  very  great  the  hypogastric  branches  of  the  pfhi$.  ^ 

extent  into  the  external  membrane  of  the  vein  which  is  called  hemorrhoidalis  iof^f^ 

transverse  colon,  and  lastly,  into  the  sinus  of  sometimes  inserted  rather  into  the ipkoicino 

the  spleen,  by  which  the  large  blood  vessels  into  the  mesenteric  vein.    Has  the  oiko'o'* 

are  received,  and  it  ends  iinallyon  the  oesopha-  also  lymphatic  vessels ?    Certainlv  |^*  ^ 

gos,  under  the  diaphragm.    Behind  the  sto-  conglobate  glands,  both  in  the  little  oocDms 

roach,  and  before  the  pancreas,  its  cavity  is  and  in  the  gastrocolicuni ;  and  aocicoitf^ 

continuous  with  that  of  the  smaller  omentum,  mtsts  have  oboerred  pellucid  vcsR^  i"  "'^ 

.  To  this  the  omeotum  colicum  is  connected^  omeatum  \  and  a  modem  hat  docribcd  tbc« 
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of  the  stomach.     See  ANAto- 

ASTRO-COLICUM.      Ill    Diy- 
'^ICO-GASTRICUM.    See 


^Z^. 
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\  large,  and  popu*> 
'<?partment  of  the 
'cntly  a  x'illage, 
Mt  name  and 
monastery 
(irincipal 
.agnificent, 
.     In  J 677,  it 
^  aiid  confirmed  to 

^         ^^  .tmeguen.      About  a 

•,  .it  is  a  great  morass,  in 

.mating  islands,  that  may  be 
**  .sure,  nearly  like  a  boat.     They 

Ai  pasture  \  and  the  trees  that  grow 
.<m  are  kept  low,  that  the  wind  may 
nave  too  much  power  over  them.     St. 
Joier  is  seated  on  the  Aa,  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
eight  miles  N.W.  of  Airt-,  and  135  N.  of  Paris. 
Loo.  2.  20  £.     Lat.  64.  46  N. 

O'mer.  f.  A  Hebrew  measufe  about  three 
pints  and  a  half  £ngtish  {BaiUi/), 

Tv  aMIN ATE.  V.  a.  (ominor,  Lat.)  To 
foretokea;  to  show  prognostics  {.Decay  of 
Pietu). 

OMINATION.  #.  (from  ominor/ Latin.) 
Prognostic  (Broion)« 

CM  1  NOUS.  a.  (from  omen,)  1.  Exhibit- 
ing bad  tokens  of  futurity;  foreshowing  ill; 
ioaaspicioas  {ffavward).  2.  Exhibiting  to- 
kens good  or  ill  Chacon). 

0'Mi>  )USLY.«rf.(fromomtiw»i.)  With 
good  or  1  ^i\  omen. 

0;M'  jVOUSNESS.  #.  (from  ominous.)  The 
qoajitv  of  being  ominous. 

OU'SStON.  s,(omistus,  Latin.)  1 .  Neg- 
lect  to  do  something;  forb^rance  of  some- 
thing to  he  done  {Rogers),*  2.  Neglect  of 
duty,  op,  jsed  to  commission  or  perpetration 
of  crimes  {Shakspeare), 

To  OyiVT.  V.  a.  iomilto,  Latin.)  1.  To 
leave  out;  not  to  mention  {Bacoti).  3.  To 
necl^^t  to  practise  (Addison), 

OMITTANCE.  *.  (from  omii.)  Forbear- 
ance :  not  in  use  {Shakspeare). 

OMMENBUHG,  a  strong  town  of  Germa- 
ny, in  the  electorate  of  Men (z,  seated  on  the 
Othern,  nine  miles  S.E.  of  Marpurg,  and  46 
N.E.ofFrancfort.  "Lon.g.  13E.  Lat.  60. 30  N. 
OMiMlRABIH,  a:.-Wer  of  Africa,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Atlas,  separates  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco  from  thai  of  Fez,  and  entering  the 
Atlantic,  forms  a  capacious  bay  on  the  E.  side 
of  Azamor. 

OMNES.  (Lat)  All,  or  all  together.  A 
word  sometimes  used  in  the  old  music  intead 
oftutti.     SeeTuTTi.  ^ 

OMNIFA'RIOUS. a.  (omni/arium,  Latin.) 
Of  all  varieties  or  kinds  (Philips), 

OMNIFEROUS.  a.  (omnis  and /ero,  Lat.) 
All-bearinsr. 

OMNrFIC.  a.  (omnis  aud  facto ^  Latin.) 
AlUcreating  {Milton), 
VOL.  VllL 
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OM^^IFORM.  a.  {omnit  anA  forma,  Lat.) 
Having  every  shape. 

OMNI'GENOUS.  a,  {omnigenus,  Latin.) 
Consisting  of  all  kinds. 

OMNIVA'RITY.  s,  (omnis  sind  par,  Lat.) 
General  equality  (White). 

OMNrPOTENCE.  Omki'potency.  s, 
{(mtnipotetitiaf  Latin.)  Almighty  power;  un- 
limited power  (TiHolson)^ 

OMM'POTENT.  a.  (omnipo/ens,  Latin.) 
Almighty  ;  powerful  without  limit  (Grew). 

OMNlPRE'SENCE.  s.  (omnis  and  prcf- 
sens,  I^tin.)     Ubiquity ;  unbounded  presence. 

OMNI  PHE'SENr.  a.  (omnis  and  profsens, 
Latin.)     Ubiquitary;  present  in  every  place** 

OMNPSCIENCE.  Omni'sciency.  $. 
(omnis  and  scientia,  Latin.)  iioundless  know- 
ledze;  infinite  wisdom  (King  Charles), 

OMNl'SCIENT.  a.  (omnis  and  scio,  Lat.) 
In-finitely  wise;  knowing  without  hounds. 

OMNI'SCIOUS.  a.  {omnis  and  scio,  Latin.) 
AlUknoA^inff:  not  in  y\fte([lnhewi!l), 

OMNIUM,  a  term  in  use  among  stock- 
jobbers to  express  all  the  articles  included  in 
the  contract  between  government  and  the  ori- 
ginal subscribers  to  a  loan,  which  of  late  years 
has  generally  consisted  of  different  proportions 
of  3  and  4  percent,  stock,  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  terminable  annuities.  Those  who  dis- 
])ose  of  their  share  soon  after  the  agreement  is 
concluded  generally  get  a  premium  of  2  or  3 
per  cent,  for  it,  which  fluctuates  with  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  the  public  funds ;  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  omnium  has  been  at  a  consider- 
able discount.  Some  of  ihe  subscribers  pay 
their  whole  subscription  at  the  time  fixed  for 
the  first  or  second  payment,  and  their  shares 
become  immediately  transferable  stock :  others 
dispose  of  the  several  articies  which  make  up 
the  terms  of  the  loan,  separately;  and  in  this 
state  the  S  or  4  per  cent,  consols,  &c.  are  dis. 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  scrip,  till  the  whole 
sum  has  been  paid  in  upon  them. 

OMN Py OROUS.  a,  (omnis  and  vorof  Lat.) 
All-devouring. 

OMO,  in  myology.  Names  compounded 
with  this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  scapula:  from  avuuio  the 
shoulder.     As, 

Omo-hyoideus.  Coraco-hyoideus  of  Al- 
binus  and  Douglas.  A  muscle  situated  be- 
tween the  OS  hyoides  and  shoulder,  that  pulls 
the  OS  hyoides  obliquely  downwards.  It  arises 
broad,  tnin,  and  fleshy  from  the  superior  costa 
of  the  scapula,  near  the  semilunar  notch,  and 
frcui  the  hgament  that  runs  across  it;  thence 
ascending  obliquely,  it  becomes  tendinous 
below  the  sternocleido-mastoideus,  and  grow- 
ing fleshy  again,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  o^  hyoides. 

OMOPLATA.  (wfxvKTM'rn^'  (mm  w(m:,  the 
shoulder,  and  mfMtvf.  broad.)    See  Scapula. 

OM OS.  (wfA9(.)     In  anatomy,  the  shoulder. 

OMPH  A  LE,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Jardauus.  She  married  Tmoius,  who,  at  his 
death,  1ef\  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom.  She 
purchased  Hercules,  who  had  been  sold  as  a 
slave  for  the  recovery  of  hb  senses  after  the 
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mnrderof  Earytus.  Ompbale  soon  restored  her  On.  inierjecL  A  woid  of  incitement  or  ca- 

slave  to  liberty,  and  the  hero  became  enamoured  courasemen t  (Shakspeare) . 

of  his  mistress.  The  queen  favoured  his  passion,  OIvANDAGO*  a  lake  and  river,  in  the 

and  had  a  son  by  him.    Hercules  is  represented  state  of  Nevir  York.     The  river  flows  W.  from 

by  the  poets  as  so  desperately  enamoured  of  the  the  lake  till  it  meets  the  Seneca,  when  its 

queen,  that,  to  conciliate  her  esteem,  he  spins  course  turns  N.  to  Oswego,  where  it  enters 

by  her  side  among  her  women,  while  she  co-  Lake  Ontario.    It  is  navigable  for  boats  from 

.vers  herself  with  the  lion's  skin,  and  arms  her-  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  except  one 

self  with  the  club  of  the  hero,  and  often  strikes  fall  which  causes  a  portage  of  20  yards.    Sec 

him  with  her  sandals  for  the  uncouth  manner  Oneida. 

with  which  he  holds  the  distaflP,  &c.    Their  ONANIA,  and  Ok  an  ism,  terms  whlrh 

.fondness  was  mutual.  some  late  empirics  have  framed  to  denote  the 

OiVlPHALEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  crime  of  self-pollution,  mentioned  in  scripture 

class  monoecia^  order  monadelphia.     Male :  to  have  been  practised  by  Onan,  and  punished 

calyx  four-leaved;  coroUess;  hlameut  colum-  in  him  with  death.     Some  take  it  for  the  same 

nar,  with  the  anthers  inserted  into  it.     Fe-  with  what  in  other  places  of  scripture,  parti* 

male :   calyx   five-leaved  ;    corolless ;    stigma  cularly  Levit.  chap.  xx.  is  called,  giving  of  seed 

three- cleft ;  capsule  fleshy,  three*celled ;  nuts  to  Moloch;  for  which  the  punishment  aik>tted 

•olitarv.     Four  species,  Jamaica  shrubs.  is  stoning  to  death. 

OMPHALOCELE.  (oh^xojpiX)} ;  from  e/ui-  This  is  but  ill  warranted;  the  ablest  critici 

fi»xef,   the  navel,  and  xii\i,  a  tumour.)     An  make  them  quite  different  things.    Seldeo  ii 

umbilical  hernia.     See  Hervia.  positive  the  Jews,  in  imitation  of  their  neigh* 

OMPHALO'PTIC.  s,  {ofju^>Mc  and  ovIim?.)  tx>urs,  actually  sacrificed  their  chiklren  to  Mo* 

An  opiic  glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides,  loch.    Others  fancy  they  only  made  them  paai 

commonly  called  a  convex  lens.  between  two  fires,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ioori 

OMSK,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Russia,  in  favour  and  protection, 

the  government  of  Tobolsk,  situate  at  the  con-  ONCA  and  Ohce.    See  Fblis. 

fluence  of  the  Om  and  Irtish,  S60  miles  S.£.  ONCE.  ad.  (from  one.)       1.   One  time 

«f  Tobolsk.     Lon.  74.  54  E.     Lat.  55. 4  N.  (Bacon),    2.  A  single  time  (Locke).    3.  The 

ON.  prep,  (aen,  Dutch;  an,  German.)     L  same  time  {Dryden),    4.  At  a  point  of  time 

It  is  put  before  the  word,  which  signifies  that  indivisible  (Dryden),    5.  One  time,  ihoiuh 

which  is  under,  that  b)r  which  any  thing  is  no  more  (Dryden).    6.  At  the  time  iinme£* 

supported,  which  any  thing  strikes  by  falling,  ate  (Alterhury),     7.  Formerly  ;^at  a  former 

•wnich  any  thing  coverp,  or  where  any  thin^  is  time  (Addison). 

fixed  (Mtllon).    S.  It  is  put  before  any  thmg  ONCHIDIUM.     Onch.     In  zoology,  a 

that  is  the  subject  of  action :    at  work  on  a  ^nus  of  the  class  vermes,   order  moiliucs. 

picture  (Dryden).    3.  Noting  addition  or  ac-  Body  oblong,  creeping,  flat  beneath;  moutli 

cumulation:  as,  mtf  rAf^f  on  ni»cAt^  (Dry.),  placed  before;    feelers  two,  situate  above  the 

4.  Noting  a  state  of  progression :  as,  whither  mouth;  arms  two  at  the  sides  of  the  head;  rent 

on  thy  way?  (Dryden).     b.    It  sometimes  behind  and  placed  beneath.    One  species  oolyi 

notes  elevation:    on  a   hill,  not  in  a  valley  O.  tyhoe.      Upper  part  of  the  body  convex, 

{Dryden).    6.  Noting  approach  or  invasion :  ash-colour,  and  covered  with  irregular  glaodo* 

luxury  came  on  us  (Dryden).    7*  Noting  de-  lar  tubercles;  beneath  flat  and  smooth;  bead 

pendance  or  reliance :  as,  on  God's  providence  yellowish,  small  and  placed   beneath,  which 

their  hopes  depend  (Smalridge).    8.  At,  noting  when  the  animal  is  in  motion  is  perpetoaliy 

place  :    the  house  stands  on  the  right  hand  changing  its  form  and  si2e,  and  drawn  id  when 

iShakspeare),     Q.   It  denotes  the  motive  or  at  rest :  mouth  placed  lengthways,  and  con* 

occasion  of  anything:  on  this  provocation  he  tinually  varying  its  shape  from   circuUi  to 

grew  angry  (Dryden).     10.  It  denotes  the  time  linear;  feelers  retractile,  resembling  those  of 

tit  which  any  thmg  happens:  as,  this  happened  the  slue,  and  apparently  ttpt  with  eyes;  arms 

Oil  the Jirst  day.     11.  it  is  put  before  the  ob-  dilatable,  solid,  compressed,    and   somewhat 

ject  of  some  passion :  have  pity  on  him  (^Shak'  palmate  when  fully  expanded.     Inhabits  Ben- 

speare).     12:  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  gal,  on  the  leaves  of  the  typha  elephaniins; 

imt  before  the  thing  threatened  :  hence  on  thy  about  an  inch  long  and  three  quarten  of  an 

life.     13.  Noting  imprecation :  sorrow  on  ^011.  inch  broad,  bfft  linear  and  longer  when  rreep- 

14*  Noting  invocation:  he  called  on  God.    15.  ing.     In  appearance  it  very  much  resembla 

Koting  stipulation  or  condition :  live  on  any  a  slug,   but  differs  principally  in  wanting  die 

terms  (Dryden).      l6.  Noting  distinction  or  shield,  and  lateral  pore,  and  in  being  furnished 

opposition:  some  were  on  one  part,  some  on  with  a  vent  behino. 

the  other  (Knolles).     17.  In  many  senses  it  is  ONDEGGIaRE,  or  OtrDBCGiARE  la 

more  frequently  upon.  ma  no.  (Ital.^  In  music,  an  expression  sig- 

On.  aa.   1.  Forward;  in  succession  (South),  nifyin^  that  the  hand,  when  raised  in  besting 

3.  Forward;  in  progression  (Daniel),    3.  In  time,  is  to  be  waved  in  the  air,  by  way  of 
continuance;    without   ceasing.    (Crashaw).  mark  ins  the  last  part  of  the  measure. 

4.  Not  off:  as,  he  is  neither  on  nor  off ;  that  ONE.  a.  (an,  oene,'  Saxon;  een,  Dotoh.) 
la  ho  i«  irresolute.     5.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  ).  Less  than  two;  single;  denoted  by  an  unit 

'^^idney),    6.  ll  notes  resolution  to  (Raleigh).     2.  Indefinitely,  any;  some  one 

yui'y  not  backward  (Denkam).    .  (Shakspeare)^   3.  Different^  diverse;  oppoK^ 
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io  another  (Shahpfare),    4.  One  of  two:  Op-        ONEIHOCRITIC.  s.  (offie«cp«7«»f,  Greek.) 

posed  to  ihe  other  (Smairidgf).    5.  Not  many ;  An  inter|>reter  of  dreams  {Addtsun). 
the   same    (Penrstm,      0.    Particularly  one        ONEIRODYNIA,  (wipo^uvia;  from  ompov,  a 

(Spenser).    7-  Some  future  {Dauies).  dream,  and  «2u»4,  anxiet\  )  Disturbed  ima^ina- 

Onb.  #•  1.  A  single  pefM>n  {Hooker)i  2.  A  tion  durmg  sleep.      A  genus  of  disense  in  the 

single  mats  or  agsrogaie  {Blackmure).     3.  The  class  neuroses, and  order  vesanlse  of  Cullen,  cun« 

firtt  hour  iShakspeare),     4.  The  ^ame  thing  taining  two  species:    1.   Oneirodynia  activa^ 

{Locke)*    6.  A  person,  indefinitely  (/f?;r/s).  walking;  in  the  sleep.     2.  Oneirodynia  gravans« 

6.  A  (lerson,  by  way  of  eminence  {Shahpeare).  incubus  or  night-mare.  See  Night-mar  £.. 

7.  A  distinct  or  particular  person  CiJuron).    8.         ONE- LKAFED  CALYX.     Mouophyllus, 
Persons  united  {Skakspearc).     Q.    Concord;  All  of  one  piece. 

agreement:  one  mind  (TUioison).     10.  Any        ONENESS,  i.  (from  one.)  Unity;  the  qua* 

persou;  any  man  indefinitely  (////^'^^'uriy).   11.  lity  of  bein<r  o.ie  (//aminos <i). 

A  person  of  particular  character  (S/<aA-5peare).        ONE- PE  PALLED  COHOL.      Monope- 

1$  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  when  it  stands  tala.     All  of  one  piece. 

for  persons  indefinitely:  as,  the  great  oncb  of'       ONE-RANKED,  in  botony.    See  Secun- 

the  world  ( Glanville).  dins. 

ONE  CELLED  CAPSULE.     In  botany,        CINERARY.  «.  {onerarius.  Lat )  Fitted  for 

unilocular.     As  in  primula,  trientalis,  &c.  carriage  or  burdens  ;  compriaing  a  burden. 

OXEEHEOW.oneoftheSandwich  islands,*       T^o  ONER  ATE.  ».  a.  (owero,  Latin.)    To 

in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  five  leagues  W,  of  load  ;  to  burden. 

Alooi.     Its  eastern  coast  is  high,  and  rises        ONERATION.  i.  (from  oneraie,)    The 

abruptly  from  the  sea,  but  the  other  parts  con-  act  of  loading. 

sist  of  low  ground,  except  a  round  bluff  head        O'NEROUS.    a.   {onereiu:,    Fr.   onerosus, 

on  the  S.E.  point.      It   produces   plenty  of  Lat.)  Bunlen&oitie;  oppressive   {Aylijfe)* 
yams,  and  of  the  sweet  root  called  tee.    Lon.        ONE-SEEDED  BERRY,     bee  Mono- 

161.0  VV.     Lat.  91.60  N.  SPERMous. 

0'N£-EYED.  fl.  (rme  and  eyr.)    Having        ONE  SIPED.    Unilateralis.    Applied  to  a 

only  oi,e  eye  (Oryden)^  raceme  which  has  all  the  flowers  inserted  on 

ONE.FLOWERED    GLUME.     Gluma  one  side 
uniflora.    Including  one  flower  only.    A  one-        ONE-VALVED.     Univalvis.     In  botany, 

flowered    peduncle.      Pedunculos   uniflorus;  applierl  to  the  glume  in  some  grasses;  to  a 

Mistainiriz  <fne  flower.  spthe  opening  on  one-side ;    to  a  pericarp 

ONEG,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern-  which  has  the  outer  shell  undivided, 
ment  of  Archangel,  siiuateon  the  Onega,  near        ONGAR,  or  Chipping  Ongar,  a  town 

the  Wtiite  Sea,  80  miles  S.S.W.  of  Archangel,  in  Essex,  with  a  market  on  Saturday,  12  miles 

Lon.  37.  24  E.     Lat.  153.  35  N.  W.  of  Chelmsford,  and  31  E.NL.  of  Lon- 

ONEGA,  a  river  and  lake  of  Rus«>ia,  in  the  don.     Lon.  0.  16  £.     Lat.  61.  43  N. 
government  of  Olonetz,     It  is  l()6  miles  long  '      ONGLEE,    or  Ongle,  is   used   by  the 

and  40  broad,  amd  has  a  communication  with  French  heralds  to  denote  the  talons  or  claws  of 

lake  Ladoga,  and  consequently  with  Peters-  beasts  or  birds,  when  of  colours  difi'erent  from 

burg.    The  river  gives  its  name  to  a  country  the  body, 
full  of  woods,  and  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  ONGLEUR.    The  name  formerly  given  to 

ONEGLIA,  a  principality  of  Italy^  sur-  performers  on  the  lyre,  cithara  harp,  lute,  and 

rounded  by  the  territory  of  Genoa,  but  subject  guitar.      Supposed  to  be    derived    from    the 

to  the  king  of  Sardinia.     It  abounds  in  olive-  French  word  ongle,  a  nail,  because  those  in. 

trees,  fruits,  and  wine.  struments  have  always  been  played  with  the 

Ohbglia,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  a  principa-  nails  and  ends  of  the  fingers, 
lityof  the  same  name.   Sardinia,  as  well  as  the        ONGOLE,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the 

JTovince,aboundsinolive-trees,fruits,andwine.  Carnatic,  seated  on  a  river,  not  fiir  from  its 

tliasbeen  often  taken,  beingan  open  place ;  the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  150  miles  N. 

last  time  by  the  French,  in  1794.     It  is  seated  by  W.  of  Madras.  Lon. 79-  50£.  Lat.  15.30N. 
9n  a  small  river,  30  miles  S.E.  of  Co^nt,  and        ONION,  in  botany     See  Allium. 
50  W.  by  S.  of  Genoa.    Lon.  7.  51  E.    Lat,       Onion  (Sea).    See  Scylla. 
43.58N.  Onion  TREE.    SccAllium. 

ONEIDA,  or  Onokoago,  a  lake  of  N.        ONISCUS^  in  aoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 

America,  in  the  state  of  New  York.     It  is  20  insecta,  order  aptera.    Jaw  truncate,  denticu« 

miles  W.  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  extends  west-  late ;  lip  bifid ;  antennas  setaceons,  from  two 

^ard  about  85  miles,  where  its  outlet,  the  to  four;  body  oval,  consisting  of  about  four- 

Onondago  river,  runs  into  Lake  Ontaria,  at  teen  transverse  segments ;  legs  fourteen.  Forty- 

Oiweeo.    At  the  £«  extremity  of  the  lake  is  three    species  ;    divided    into    the    following 

Wood  Creek,  on  the  banks  of  which  live  a  tribe  sections. 

of  Indians,  called  Oneidas;  and  the  Onan-        A.  feelerless;  antennas  often  four,  sessile: 
'^ps»  another  tribe,  occupy  the  country  S.  of  comprising  the  tribe  cymothon  of  Fa- 

^  iake  and  river.      *  bricius,  and  containing  thirty-eight  spe- 

ONEIROCRITICAL.  a.  (of«gojcf«7<»o  Or.)  cies,  of  which  ten  are  common  to  oui 

Iflierpretative  of  dreams  (Addison),  own  couotiy, 

QO  % 
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B.  feelers  nnequal,  the  hind-ones  lonser  ;  nation.  For  iu  medical  properties,  see  Mil le« 

antennas  filiform.  Three  species,  of  which  pedes  ;  as  also  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  CLXIII. 

two  are  common  to  our  own  country.  ONKELOS,  somamed  the  Proselyte,  a  fa- 

Of  these  insects  some,  however,  are  aquatic,  mous  rabbi  of  die  first  century,  and  tne  author 

others  terrestrial :  but  all  feed  both  on  animal  of  the  Chaldee  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch 

and  vrntable  matter,  and  cast  their  skin.   We  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  ac- 

have  also  obsenxd,  already,  that  in  the  system  cording  to  the  Jewbh  writers ;  y^o  sH  ^P^ 

of  Cuvier  and  Latreille,  the  whole  genus  is  that  he  was,  at  least  in  some  part  of  his  life, 

removed  from  its  present  arrangement,  a^d  to*  contemporary  with  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  aa- 

gether  with  the  cancer  and  monoculus  senera,  thor  of  the  second  Tarram  upon  the  prophets. 

constitutes  a  new  order  of  animals  under  the  Dean  Pridcaux  thinks  tie  was  the  elder  of  the 

term  CausTACBA,  which  see,  as  also  the  two,  for  several  reasons:  thechief  of  which  is 

article  Zoologt.  the  purity  of  the  style  in  his  Tareum,  therein 

The  sea  onisci  are  larj^r  than  those  of  the  coming  nearest  to  that  part  of  Daniel  and 

fresh  water,  having  ten  instead  of  seven  seg-  Ezra  which  is  in  Chaldee,  and  b  the  truest 

roents.    Their  motions  in  the  water  are  rapid ;  standard  of  that  language,  and  cooseqaently  is 

for  besides  the  feet,  they  ire  assisted  bv  lateral  the  most  ancient ;  since  that  language,  as  well 

threads,  which  pnsh  them  forward  like  the  as  others,  was  in  a  constant  flux,  and  conti- 

oars  of  a  boat.     Among  them,  copulation  en-  noed  deviating  in  every  age  from  the  original : 

dures  for  several  days ;  when  the  male  seizes  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  Jo- 

his  female  with  his  two  fore  feet,  and  drags  her  nathan  Ben  Uzziel,  when  ne  undertook  his 

along  with  him  wherever  he  directs  his  course;  Targum,  should  pass  o>'er  the  law,  and  besin 

and  nothing  can  induce  him  lo  leave  his  fe«  with  the  prophets,  but  that  he  found  Onkelut 

male  tilt  this  fuction  is  dbchareed.     A  few  had  done  this  work  before  him,  and  with  a 

days  after  impregn:ition,  the  female  discovers  a  success  which  he  could  not  exceed. 

diBtend'ed  belly  ;  on  the  seventh,  the  young  is-  Azaries,  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Meor 

sue  alfve  from  the  womb,  and  swim  around  Enaim,  or  the  Light  of  the  Eves,  telh  us, 

with  vigour  and  alertness.    The  sea  onisci  are  that  Onkelos  was  a  proselyte   in  the  time 

supposed  to  be  viviparona ;  those  of  the  land  of  Hillel  and  Samnai,  and  lived  to  see  Jo^ 

oviparous  :  the  former  are  generally  of  a  pale  nathan  Ben  Uzziel  one  of  the  prime  schobn 

red  colour  for  some  time  after  being  excluded  of  Hillel.    These  three  doctors  flourished  IS 

from  the  shell.  years  before  Christ,  according  to  the  chrooth 

The  following  are  those  chiefly  worthy  of  logy  of  Gauz ;  who  adds,  that  Onkelos  wa> 

notice:  contemporary  with  Gamaliel   the  elder,  Su 

1.  O.  aqnaticns.  Tail  rounded,  with  forked  P^nVs  master,  who  was  thegrarHlsonof  Hiiiel, 
styles;  antennas  four.  Inhabits  England  and  who  lived  twenty-eight  years  after  Christ,  and 
Europe,  generally  in  stagnant  waters ;  of  the  did  not  die  fill  eighteen  years  before  the  de' 
seneral  size  and  colour  of  the  common  wood-  struction  of  JernRalem.  However,  the  same 
louse,  but  longer,  and  with  longer  limbs.  The  Gauz,  by  his  calculation,  places  Onkelos  100 
young  are  produced  alive,  and  are  contained  in  years  after  Christ ;  and  to  adjust  his  opinion 
a  six-cleft  follicle.  with  that  of  Azaries,  extends  the  life  of  On- 

2.  O.  entomon.  Abdomen  naked  beneath ;  kdos  to  a  great  length.  The  Talmiulists  (ell 
tail  oblong,  acute.  The  lar^st  insect  of  the  us  that  he  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel, 
genus,  measuring  two  inches  in  length;  and  in  and  was  at  a  prodigious  expence  to  make  it 
Its  general  form  resembling  the  woodlou«e.  A  most  niasni6cent.  Dean  Prideaux  obscn-es, 
native  of  the  British  and  European  seas,  found  that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  rather  a  version 
about  rocks  :  it  preys  on  small  fishes ;  and  than  a  paraphrase ;  since  it  renders  the  He- 
will  live  for  severaii  days  in  fresh  wate^  brew  text  word  for  word,  and  for  the  most  part 

3.  O.  asellus.  Woodlouse.  This  and  the  accurately  and  exactly,  and  is  by  much  the  best 
ensuing  belong  to  section  B  in  the  genus  of  all  this  sort :  and  theri^fore  it  has  alwa>-s 
before  us.  The  tail  is  obtuse,  with  two  sim-  been  held  in  esteem  among  the  Jews,  much 
|)le  styles ;  length  rather  more  than  half  an  above  all  the  other  Targums  ;  aud  being  <«t 
inch,  colour  livid  brown ;  preys  on  minuter  to  the  same  musical  notes  with  the  Hebrew 
insects  :  iafests  England  and  Europe  generally  text,  it  is  thereby  made  capable  of  beii>g  read 
in  walls,  rotten  wood,  and  under  stones.  The  in  the  same  tone  with  it  in  their  public  assesi- 
yoimg  are  contained  in  a  four-valved  follicle,  blies. 

under  the  abdomen  of  the  mother.  ONTEOTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  opening 

4.  O.  armadillo.  Millepede,  or  medical  of  a  tumour.  ^ 
woodlouse.  Body  grey-brown  ;  tail  obtuse,  O'NLY.  a.  (from  one,  onefyt  or  oneVtkt.) 
entire;  segments  of  the  body  ten,  the  edges  of  1.  Single;  one  and  no  more  iDrvden),  9. 
which  are  white :  size  somewhat  longer  than  This  and  no  other  {Locke).  3.  This  alx>TC 
that  of  the  precding,  of  a  much  darker  colour,  all  other  :  as,  he  ii  the  only  man  for  fnmic. 
and  more  polished  surface;  found  in  similar  O'nly.  ad*  I.  Simpiv;  singly;  merelv, 
situations  :  when  suddenly  disturbed  or  handled  barely  (Ti/A).  2.  So  and  no  otherwise  (en- 
rolls itself  up  into  a  completely  globular  form,  nests).  3.  Singly  without  more :  afs,  only  h' 
in  the  manner  of  the  very  curious  quadruped  gotten. 

named  armadillo,  whence  its  specific  denomi*  ONOCLEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tha 
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tlass  eryptogamia,  order  Alices.    Fructification  ny,  a  g^nns  of  the  class  syngenesta,  -order  poly* 

crowdecl,  occupying  the  whole  back  of  the  dt-  gatnia  sequalis.    Receptacle  cellular,  somewhat 

vi&ions  of  a  separate  frond  ;  involucre  from  the  chaffy ;  down  capillary ;  calyx  swelling,  imbri- 

membranaceous  revolute  margin  of  the  frond,  cate,  wiih  pungent  scales.  Ten  species;  for  the 

eeiierally  lacerated,  opening  towards  the  rib.  most  part  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  but 

Five  species;  all  foreign  ferns.  one,   O.    acanthium,    of   our  own  country, 

O'NOMANCY.  i.  (av9fA«and  fUKyrim.)  Di-  found  in  our  wastes,  and  known  in  the  phar- 

vination  by  a  name  (^Camden),  xnacopceias   by  the  name  of  Cardtjus    to- 

ONOMA^NTICAL.  a.    (ora/uM  and  fxavUc)  MEVToaus,  which  article  see  for  ita  medical 

Predicun(;  by  names  {Camden).  virtues. 

ONOMATOPCEIA  (formed    from  sfofiM,  ONORE,  a  seaport  of  Canara,  on  the  coast 

name,  and  wamv,  hngo,  I  feign),  in  grammar  of  AJalabar,  110  miles  N.N.W.of  Mangaloie. 

•and  rhetoric,  a  figure    of   speech,   whereby  Lon.  74.  46  E,    Lat.  14.  SO  N. 

names  and  words  are  formed,  to  the  resem-  ONOSERiS,  in  bobmy,  agenusof  the  class 

blauce  of  the  sound  made  by  the  thing  signi-  syngenesia,   order    polygainia   aequalis.      Re- 

fied.        ^  ccptacle  nearly  naked ;   down  simple ;   calyx 

Thus  is  the  word  trique-trac  formed  from  imbricate;  corol  radiate;  corollets  of  the  ray 

the  noise  made  by  moving  the  men   at  this  three-toothed.     Two  species,  described  by  Dr. 

game  :  and  from  the  same  source  arise  the  buz  Smith  under  the  name  of  atrachylis.     Of  these 

of  bees,  the  grunting  of  hdgs,  the  cackling  of  one  is, a  native  of  New  Granada,  the  other  of 

hens,  the  snoring  ot  people  asleep,  the  clash-  Mexico, 

ingof  arms,  &c.  ONOSMA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

The  surest   etymologies  are  those  deduced  pentandria^    order    uionogynia.     Corol   cam- 

from  the  onomatopoeia.  panulate,  with  the  throat  [jervious;  seeds  four, 

ONONIS.  Rest-harrow  In  botany,  a  genus  stigma  obtuse.     Eight  species— chie By  natives 

of  the  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.  Calyx  of  Siberia  and  the  Last. 

five-parted  without  linear  divisions;   banner  ONRUST,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of 

striate;   leonine  turgid,  sessile ;   filaments  in  the  harbour  of  Batavia,  where  the  Dutch  build 

one  undivided  set.     Sixty-eight  species ;   of  and  careen  iheir  ships. 

which    some    have    sessile    flowers;    others  O^NSET.    s.    {on   and  mt,)     1.  Attack; 

flowers  on  awned  peduncles ;  and  others  are  storm  ;    assault ;    first    brunt  {Addison),    2. 

of  uncertain  division ;  these  last  are  all  Cape  Something  added  or  set  on  by  way  of  ornamen- 

plants.    The  greater  number  of  every  subJi-  tal  appendage  {Shakspeare). 

vision  indeed  are  Cape  plants;  the  rest^  for  the  To  O'nsbt.  v.  'a,  (from  the  noun.)    To  set 

mosvpart,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  upon  ;  to  bc|{in  :  not  used  (Carew). 

or  to  Asia :  two,  O.  spinosa,  and  O.  nepens,  O^NSLAUGHT.  s,  {on  and  slay.)  Attack; 

common  to  our  own  country;  the  first  to  our  storm  ;  onset :  not  in  use  {Hudibras). 

barren  fields,  the  second  to  our  sea-coasts.  The  '  ONTARIO,   a  lake   of   Norih  America, 

following  are  the  species  chiefly  cultivated.  situate  between  71  and  74^  W.  lon.  and  41 

1.0.  natrix.     Yellow-flowered    shrubby  and  45**  N.  lat.     On  its  S.W.  part  it  receives 

rest-harrow.     A  very  strong  smellins  plant,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  (by  means  of  the  river 

with  a  ruinous  odour,  and  not  very  clammy :  Niagara),  and  near  the  S.£.  the  Onondago  ri- 

leaves  oval,  flattish,  serrate  only  at  the  top,  ver;  and  on  the  N.E.  its  waters  enter  the  river 

not  fleshy ;  peduncle  the  length  of  the  awn;  Iroquois.     It  is  6oo  miles  in  circumference, 

root  large,  wrinkled  ;  stem  more  or  less  up-  and  abounds  with  fish  of  an  excellent  flavour, 

right,  commonly  a  foot  high ;  leaflets  oblong,  among  which  are  the  Oswego  bass,  weighing 

toothed  at  the  end,  villose ;    flowers  yellow,  three  or  four  pounds. 

large,  solitary,  peduncled  ;  legume  oblong  and  ON^O'LCjGIST.  «.  (from  ontology  J    One 

villose.    A  native  of  the  south  of  France.  who  considers  the  aflfections  of  being  in  gene- 

?•  O.  nidentator.    Three- tooth-leaved  rest-  ral ;  a  metapbysiciaA 

harrovv.    Erect  shrubby  sulks,  a  foot  and  a  ONTO^LOGY.  s.  {nU   and  xeyof.)     The 

half  high;    leaflets  narrow,  thick,  fleshy  on  science  of  the  aflections  of  being  m  general^ 

short  petioles;    flowers   at    the    end    of   the  metaphysics  {fVatts), 

branches  in  loose  panicles  of  a  fine  purple  co-  ONUPHRIUS  XP^nvinius),  an  Augustine 

lour,  appearing  in  June :    seeds  ripening  in  monk  of  Verona,  who  continued  the  lives  of 

«)eptemher.    Spain  and  Portugal.  the  popes,  begun  by  Platina.     He  pubVished 

3.  O.  fruticosa-  Shrubby  rest-harrow.  A  other  works,  and  was  so  fkilled  in  historical 
l«autiful  low  shrub,  rising  with  slender  branch-  knowledge  that  he  was  called  the  father  of  his« 
ing  stalks,  two  feet  high ;  flowers  purple,  ap-  tory.  He  died  at  Palermo,  in  1568,  aged  only 
pcariog  in  May  and  June.     South  of  France.  thirty-nine. 

4.  O.  rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  rest-  0*rJWARD«  ad.  (ont>pear^,  Saxon.)  I. 
harrow.  Stem  round,  striated,  rather  villose,  Forward  ;  nrogressively  {Pope):  ^-  I'^  a  state 
^  foot  and  half  high;  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  of  advanceu  progression  {Sidnei/).  3.  Some- 
branches,  in  buncnes,  and  petioled,  of  a  purple  what  further  (Milton). 

colour,  appearing  in  May  and  June.    Switzei-  ONYCHIA,  (from  ova|,  the  nail.)  A  whit- 

^and.  low,  or  paronychia  on  the  side  of  the  finger 

These  may  all  be  increased  by  seeds,  cut-  nail. 

Ainm.  and  slips.  ONYCOMANCY,  or,  as  some  wr*-  '" 

ONOPORDON,   Cotton*thistle«  In  beta-  Oitymakcy;  a  kind  of  divination  by  r 
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the  nails  of  the  fingers.    The  word  ii  formed  cept  sewing  needles,  their  own  being  formed 

from  the  Greek  ©vyf.  nail,  and  /ui«Tita,  divina-  of  bone.      Wiih  these  ibcy  sew  their  canoes, 

tion.  The  ancient  practice  was  to  rub  ihe  nails  and  make  their  clothes,  and  also  work  tery 

of  a  youth  with  oil  and  soot,  or  wax  ;  and  to  curious  embroidery.      They   u>e,    instead  of 

hold  up  the  nails  thus  smeared  against  the  &un.  thread,  the  fibres  of  planu,  which  they  split  to 

Upon  them  were  snp|Kwe<I  to  apjiear  figures  or  the  thickness  required.    All  sewing  is  perform* 

characifrs,  which  showed  the  thing  required.  ed  by  the  females,  who  are  shoem^ers,  uilors, 

ONYX,  in  initieralojry,  a  speciesofchalcc-  and  boat- builders.    They  manufacture  niau, 

dony.     See  Chalcedonius.  and  bat^kets  of  grass,   which  are  both  strong 

Onyx.   (mvi).  ^  Unguis.     In  surgery,  an  and  beauiifuL    There  is,  indeed,  a  neatness 

abscess,  or  collection  of  pus  between  the  la-  and  perfection  in  most  of  their  works,  that 

mella  of  the  cornea;  so  called  from  its  resein-  shews  they  arc  deficient  neither  in  ingenuity 

blance  to  the  stone  called  onyx,    '['he  diagnos-  nor  perseverance.     Lon.  1 66.  0  W.      Lai.  53. 

tic  signs  are,  a  white  spot  or  sfieck,  prominent,  5  N. 

soft,  and  fluctuating.   The  species  arc  :   I.  Ab-        OOSTBORCH,  a  town  and  fort  of  Dutch 

scci<MH  superficialii>,  arising  from  inflammation,  Flanders,  in  the  isle  of  Cadsaad,  four  miles 

not  dangerous,  for  it  vanisiies  when  the  inflam-  N.E.    of  Siuys.      Lon.  3.   29   E.      Lat.  61. 

matiou  is  resolved  by  the  use  of  astringent  col-  2V  N. 

lyria.     2.  AbsctSMis  profundus,  or  a  deep  ab>        OOTATORE,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  of 

8ce«s,    which  is  deeper  seated  between  the  la-  Hindustan »  in  the  Carnatic,  22  miles  N.W.  of 

meltde  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  breaking  in-  Tanjore,  and  80  S.W*.  of  Pondicherry.    Lon. 

ternally,  and  forming  an  hypopium  :  when  it  78.  .•7  H-     Lat.  II.  2  N. 
opens  externally  it   leaves  a  fistula  upon  the        OUZE.  *.  (eattx,  waters,  French.)     1.  Soft 

toniea ;  whenever  the  pus  is  exsiccated,  there  mud;  mire   at   the  bottom  of  water;   slime 

reuiainsa  leucoma.  (Carew).      2,  Soft  flow ^  spring  (Prior),    3. 

OODEADURGAM,  a  town  of  the  penin-  Theliquorofa  tanner's  vat. 
aula  of  Hindustan,   which  gives  name  to  a        To  Ooze,  v,  n.  (from  the  noun.)     To  fiow 

pass  in  the  Mysore  country.      It  is  31  miles  by  stealth  ;  to  run  gently  iThormon), 
S.E.  of  Bangalore,  and   73  S.  of  Seringa  pa-         O'OZY.  a.  (from  ooze,)    Miry;    muddy; 

tarn.  slimy  {Pope), 

OODOOANULLAH.  a  town  of  Hindus-  ToOPa'CATE.  v,a.  (opaco,  Utin.)  To 
tan  Proper,  in  Bengal,  seated  on  the  W.  bank  shade  ;  to  cloud;  to  darken  {Boyle), 
of  the  Ganges,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills.  OPA'CITY.  *.  {opacity,  Fr.  opacity,  Lat.) 
The  situation  is  esteemed  unhealthy,  on  ac-  Cloudiness;  want  of  traust>areucy  (^rrr/oit). 
count  of  the  forests  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  the  Opacity,  in  philosophy,  a  quahiy  of  bo- 
Beat  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  under  sultan  dies  which  renders  them  im)>trrvious  to  the 
Suj'ih,  till  he  fell  in  the  contest  for  empire  rays  of  light.  It  has  been  suppf)sed  that  opacity 
with  his  brother  Aurunszebe.  The  number-  consists  in  this,  that  the  pores  of  the  body  are 
le5S  ruins  here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  af-  not  all  straight.  This  doctrine,  however,  is 
ford  a  proof  of  his  magnificence;  and  there  deficient:  for  though  to  have  a  body  trampa- 
still  remains  a  part  of  the  palace,  which,  in  rent,  its  pores  must  be  straight,  or  rather  oppn 
his  lime,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Here  every  way ;  yet  it  is  inconceivable  iMiW  it 
is  an  elegant  bridge  over  the  Ganges,  built  by  should  happen,  that  not  only  glass  and  dia- 
the  s:< me  prince,  famous  for  the  victory  gainea  monds,  but  even  water,  whose  parts  are  so 
over  Meer  Cossim,  in  1764,  by  maior  Adams,  very  moveable,  should  have  all  their  pores 
Oodooanullah  is  82  miles  N.  by  W,  of  Moor-  open  and  {lervious  every  way  ;  while  the  finest 
fihednbad.     Lon.  67*  ^5  E.     Lat.  24.  58  N.  paper,  or  the  thinnest  gold  leaf,  should  exclude 

OOLITE,  in  mineralogy.     See  Marmor.  the  light  for  want  of  such  }>ores. 

OONA  L ASH K  A,  one  of  the  islands  of  the        So  that  another  cause  of  o{)acity  most  be 

Northern  Archipelago,  visited  by  captain  Cook  sought  for.      Now  all  bodies  have  vastly  aiore 

in  his  last  voyage.    The  natives  appeared  to  be  pores  or  vacuities  than  are  necessary  for' an  in* 

very  peaceable,  having  been  much  restrained  finite  numlier  of  rays  to  pa«s  fre^y  through 

by  the  Russians,   who  now  keep  them  in  a  them  in  right  lines,  without  striking  on  any  of 

state  of  subjection.     As  the  island  furnishes  the  parts  themselves.     For  since  water  is  nine* 

them  with  subsistence,   so  it  does,  in  some  teen  times  lighter  or  rarer  than  gold;  and  ^-et 

measure,  with  clothing,  which  is  chiefly  com-  gtdd  itself  is  so  very  rare  that  maenetic  effluvia 

posed  of  skins.     The  upjier  garment,  which  pa«s  freely  through  it,  without  any  opposition, 

IS  made  like  a  waggoner's  frc»ck,  reaches  down  and  quicksilver  is  readily  receive<l  within  its 

to  the  knees.    Besides  this,  they  wear  a  waist-  pores,  and  even  water  itself  by  compression,  it 

codX  or  two,  a  pair  of  breeches,  a  fur  cap,  and  must  hav^  more  por(*s  than  solid  parts;  conse- 

a  pair  of  boots,  the  legs  of  which  are  formed  quently  water  must  have  at  least  forty  times  ns 

of  some  kind  of  strong  gut ;  but  the  soles  and  much  vacuity  as  solidity*  The  cause,  therefore, 

upper  leather  are  of  Russia  leather.      Fish  an<I  why  some  bodies  are  opaque,  docb  not  consist  ia 

other  sea  animals,    birds,  roots,  berries,  and  the  want  ofrectilinearjjores,  pervious  every  way» 

«ven  sea- weed,  compose  their  forxl.     They  dry  but  either  in  the  unequal  density  of  the  parts, 

nities  of  fish  during  the  summer,  which  or  in  the  magnitude  of  the  pores,  and  to  their 

'IV  up  in  small  huts  for  their  use  in  win-  being  either  empty,  or  filled  with  a  different 

t*hey  did  not  appear  to  be  very  desirous  matter;  by  means  of  which  the  rays  of  light 

f  nor  10  want  adj  other  instnimfint  €z«  in  their  passage  are  arcested  by  inttumemle 
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lerracttODs  and  reflections,  till  at  length  filKng  9,  O.   piceus.     Pitchstone.     Of  a  waxy 

on  some  solid  part,  they  become  quite  extinct*  lustre,    and    imperCiectly  conchoidal   texture, 

and  are  utterly  absorbea.     Hence  cork,  paper.  Found  in  amorphous  masses  of  various  size,  ia 

wood,  &c.  are  opaque ;  while  glass,  diamonds,  France,  Germany,  Saxony,  and  various  parts 

SlC.  are  pellucid.     For  in  the  confines  or  join*  of  £urope,  and  in  New  Spain;  colour  greyish- 

ing  of  parts  alike  in  density,  such  as  those  of  black,  greenish-brown,    bluish-grey,  leek   or 

glass,  water,  diamonds,  &c.  among  themselves,  olive-green,  red  or  yellowish ;  transparent,  semi- 

1)0  refraction  or  reflection  takes  place,  because  transparent  or  opake,    frequently   presenting 

of  the  equal  attraction  every  way,  so  that  such  large  or   small-grained  disiinct    concretions  ; 

of  the  rays  of  light  as  enter  the  first  surface  lustre  a  little  greasy  $  ^  specific   gravity  from 

pass  straight  through  the  body,  excepting  such  2,314  to  2,645  :  contains 

as  are  lost  and  absorbed,  by  striking  on  solid  Silex          -        -        73,00 

parts :  but  in  the  bordering  parts  of  unequal  Alumina    -       -         14,50 

density,  such  as  those  of  wood  and  paper,  both  Lime        -         -          1,00 

with  regard  to  themselves,  and  witn  regard  to  Oxyd  of  iron      -           1,00 

the  air,  or  empty  space  in  their  larger  pores,  the  Oxyd  of  manganese      0,10 

attraction  being  unequal,  the  reflections  and  Socla          -        -           1,75 

refractions  will   be  very  great;  and  thus  the  Water         -        -        8,65 

rays  will  not  be  able  to  pass  through  such  bo-  — — 

dies,  being  continually  driven  about  till  they  100    Klaproih, 

become  extinct.  3.  O.  ligneus.     Ligniform  opal ;  woodopal. 

That  this  interruption  or  discontinuity  of  Nearly  opake,    breaking    longitudinally   into 

Darts  is  the  chief  cause  of  opacity,  sir  Isaac  fibrous  fractures,  siiontaneous,  falling  into  crus- 

Kewton  argues,  appears  from  hence,  that  all  tose  fragments.     Found  in  Hungary,  in  large 

opaque  bodies  immediately  begin  to  be  trans-  masses,  which  have  the  form  of  wood,  of  a 

parent,  when  their  pores  become  filled  with  a  milk-reddish,  or  yellowish-white,  brown  or 

substance  of  nearly  equal  density  with  their  hyacinth  colour  ;  has  a  shining  surfiice,  and 

parts.    Thus,  paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  is  generally  semitransparent  on  the  edges  ;  frac- 

some  stones  steeped  in  water,  linen  cloth  dip-  tare,  when   broken  transversely,  conchoidal, 

ped  in  oil  or  vinegar,  &c.  become  more  trans-  when    broken    longitudinally  exhibiting   the 

parent  than  before.  texture  of  wood:  is  very  brittle,  and,  considered 

OPACOUS.     See  OPAcnrE.  as  fragments  of  wood,  impregnated  with  semi- 

OPAH,  in  ichthyology.    iSee  Zeus.  opal. 

OPAL.    SeeOpALUs.  4.  O.  cereus.    Semitransparent,  li|;ht ;  of  a 

OPALIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  celebrated  at  perfectlyconchoidal  texture.    Found  m  Poland 

Rome  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Ops,  on  the  and  Hunpry,  in  rounded  fragments,  and  often 

Uth  of  the  calends  of  January.  imbedded  in  jasper  and  indurate<I  clay;  colour 

OPALUS.  Opal.     In  mineralogy,  a  genus  sometimes  waxen,   sonietimes  honey-yellow^ 

of  the  class  earths,  order  argillaceous.     Con-  frequently  verging  to  brown ;  brittle,  shining 

sisting  of  alumina,  the  greater  proportion  of  very  much  internally,  and  breaks  into  acute  ana 

silica,  with  a  little  oxyd  oi  iron,  and  generally  often  nearly  discoid  fragments 

some  carbonat  of  magnesia  and  carbonat  of  5.    O.    semiopal.      Semiopal.      Mcuilites, 

lime;  hardish,  shining,  hardly  ever  opake,  of  Hall.  Oi)al,  Schmeisser.     Hard,  lightish,  easily 

a  conchoidal  texture,  light,  breaking  intoinde-  breaking  into  acute  fragments.     Found  in  Po* 

terminate  fragments,  parasitical,  generally  of  a  land,  Bohemia,   Hungary,   Austria,  Saxopy, 

common   form,  easily  cracking    into  clefts;  and  Germany ;  colour  various,  shades  of  white, 

melting  with  the  greatest  difficulty.      Seven  grey,    yellow,  red,  brown,  often   mixed  to- 

species.  gelner;  diaphonous,  or  opake,   rarely  transpa« 

1- O.  hydrophanus.    Hydrophane.     Oculus  rent;  texture  more  or  less  perfectly  concha- 

mundi,  achates,  agnte.    Somewhat  opake,  be-  ceous ;  lustre  more  or  less  glassy ;  is  very  brittle, 

<^ming  transparent,  and  changing  its  colour  in  and  sometimes  adheres  to  the  tongue  :  specific 

liquids,  sphering  to  the  tongue.    Fuuud  in  the  gravity  S,540  :  contains 

Fcroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Britanny,   Hungary,  Silica          -          85,5 

Silesia  and  Germany,  generally  accompanying  Oxyd  of  iron    -      0,6 

other  stones  of  the  genus,  or  in  the  state  of  in-  Water           -         1 1 ,0 

crustation  in  contact  with  opal,  chalcedony.  Alumina        -          1,0 

prase,  chrysoprase,   serpentine,    granite,   ne-  Lime        •        -      2,0 

phrite,  jasper,  porphyry,  and  indurated  clay ;  

colour  white,  red,  yellow,  or  green  ;  becomes  100       KlaprotK 

gradually  transparent  when  so2aLed  in  water  by  •   6.  O.  vulgaris.    Comnton  opal.   Vulgar  opaU 

laibibing'the  fluid,  and  is  sometimes,  though  Nearly  pellucid  agate.     Reflecting  a  diflcrent 

'^Tely,  found  in  the  form  of  a  three-tided  pyra-  colour  according  to  its  position  as  to  the  li^hty. 

md :  contains  hardish,  lightisn,  diaphouous,   breaking  into 

Silex       -        .        -        93  rather  obtuse  fragments.    Found  in  Poland, 

Alumina          -        -          2  Silesia,  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  usu- 

Watcr,  hydrogen,  and  air    5  ally  imbedded  in  other  stones,  of  a  common 

Souetimes  a  fittle  iron        0  form,  rarely  kidney- form, or  botryoidal,  shining 

■>    -  a  little  internally,  generally  subopake^  colour 

100      Kvrwan^  white,  yellow,  rcdj  green,  of  var' 
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sometimes  inclosing  a  drop  of  water;  reflects.  OPENHEAHTEO.  a.  (o^m  and  heut) 

a  single  colour  when  held  between  the  eye  and  Geoeroas;  candid^  iioi  nneanl\  sabule( Dr^icn). 

the  light,  often  cracks,  and  becomes  dccom-  OPKNHEA'HTEDNHSS.   «.    Ltbcnbty; 

posed  by  exposure  lo  the  atmosphere.  frankness;  munificence;  generosity. 

7.0.'nobili8.   Real  opal.    Nobleopal.  Edler  OPENING.  3.  (from  op^ii.)     1.  Apenuit; 

opal,  Werner.     Semitransparent,  shining  very  breach (f^oai&arfi).    2.  Discovery  aiadBUooci 

much  internally,  li^hi,  hardish,  reflectmg vari-  faint  knowledge;  dawn  {Soui/i), 

ous  bright  colours  according  to  its  position  as  to  CVPENLY.  ad.  (from  open,)     I.  Pubiich; 

light;  breaking  into  acute  fragments.    Found  at  not  secretly;  in  sisht  {Hooker),    9.Vlii'*s; 

the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  in  apparently;  evidei  im*;  without  disguise  (Ori-V 

Hungary,  in  solid  pieces,  andsometimesincorpo-  OPEN  MOUTHED,  a.  (open  and  sob/ :.] 

rated  in  other  stones  ;  colour  various,  the  white  Greedy ;     ravenous;     clamorous ;     vocii'enwi 

often  reflecting  a  yellowish,  greenish,  or  reddish  {L*E/lrange), 

effuljjjence  resembling  a  flame,  when  placed  be-  O'PENNESS.  s.  (from  open^)   I.  Plainacsi; 

tween  the  eye  and  light,  the  yellow  a  fiery  hue,  clearness;   freedom  from   obscurity  or  ambi« 

and  the  green  a  purple,  red,  or  yellow  ;  when  guity   {Sftakspeare),     3.  Plainness;   freedoa 

he«ited  it  becomes  opake,  and  is  sometimes  de-  from  dis(^ui;:c  iFelion). 

composed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere:  spe-  OPERA,  a  musical  drama,  consisting  oTiifi, 

cific  gravity  2, 14  :  contains  recitatives,  chorusses,  &c.  enriched  with  mi^* 

Silica         •        '      90  nificent  scenery,  m^ichinery,  and  other  decoo 


Water         -        -     10'  tionsi^nd  representing  some  passionate actim. 

—  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  oper;i,  vvriieriire 

too  much  divided.    Si»me  say  tfciat  we  owe  it>i> 

OPA'QUE.  a.  (opacus,  Latin.)    Dark  ;  not  vention  to  the  Venetians,' from  whom  it|.j2.?J 

transpan'nt:  cloudy  {Mi/ion),  to  the  French,  and  afterwards  from  Franct  t3 

OPATRUM.  In  zoology,  agenus  of  the  class  England.    Father  Menesirier  in  terms  us,  ih;t  it 

insecta, order  coleoptera.  Antennas  moniliform,  sprung  out  of  the  remains  of  the  driuut'C 

thicker  towards  the  tip  ;  head  projecting  from  music  formerly  used  in  the  church,  and  tkt 

a  cavity  in  the  thorax ;  thorax  a  little  flattened,  the  Italians  first  brought  it  upon  thesta^  abcti 

margined ;  shells  immarginate,  longer  than  the  the  year  1480.     But,  notwithstanding  these  ts- 

abdomen.   Tvventy-eight  species,  scattered  over  sertions,  it  is  much  insi»te<l  on  that  the  Open 

the  globe ;  of  which  one  only,  O.  sabulosum.  was  invented  by  Ottavio  Rinucinni»aDaUTeof 

brown,  having  shells  with  three  indented  raised  Florence,  about  the  year   16OO;  an  opi«tioa 

lines,  is  indigenous  to  our  own  country  ;  and  strongly  countenanced  by  the  author's  dedic^ 

found  on  sand.     This  Sjiecies  is  also  common  tion  of  his  Eurydice  to  Marv  de  Medicbh  ov.- 

to  Europe  at  large  and  lo  America.  sort  of  Henry  tlie  Fourth  of  trance ;  in  wftich 

To  OPE.    To  O'pen.     V,  a,  (open,  Saxon;  he  says,  he  had  written  it  •*  merely  to  nukci 

op,  Islandick  ;  oim,  Greek,  a  hole.)     1 .  To  un-  trial  of  the  power  of  vocal  music  in  that  fofJB.* 

close;  to  unlock  :  the  contrary  to  jAm/ (^/i/ion.  The  structure  of  the  operaticai   dranij  wA 

Brown),    2.  To  show  ;  to  discover  {Abbot),  however,  very  different  at  that  eiirly  peri*^ 

3,  To  divide;  to  break  {Addison),    4.  To  ex-  from  that  representation  which  now  bear*  t* 

plain;    to  disclose   {Collier),      5.  To   begin  same  denomination.     No  accompaoimeT.t  of  a 

{Drydefi).  whole  orchestra  was  then  required.    The  ^n 

To  Ope.   To  O'pen.  v,n.  1.  To  unclose  it-  performed  by  the  several  singers  weresustjim^ 

self;    not  to  remain  shut  {Dryden),     2.  To  by  instrumentsof various  kinds,  assigned  toeid> 

bark.     A  term  of  hunting  {Dryden).  character  resjieclively  in  the  dramatis  pervicr, 

Ope.   O'pen.  a.     1.  Unclosed;    not  shut  the  names  of  which  we  find  placed  ajainstib:-^ 

{Cleaveland).     2.    Plain;    apparent;    evident  of  the  characters  in  the  printed  copies,  and  t^f 

(Daniel).      3.  Not  wearing  disguise;    clear;  whole   was  much   less  regular  and  dranufe 

artless;  sincere  {Addison).    4.  Not  clouded;  than  at  present.      At  the   beginning  of  i^ 

clear   {Pope).      5.   Not   hidden;   exposed   lo  seventeenth  century,  an  opera  waii esuWuhrf 

x'lew  (Locke).   6.  Not  precluded  ;  not  restiained  at  Venice,  upon  the  model  of  whicfc  one «« 

{Acts).     7.  Wot  chiudy ;  notglm^my  (Baron),  also  instituted  at  Paris  about  the  year  l^i- 

8.  Uncovered  (Dryden).    9.  Expised  ;  with-  Soon  after  this  time,  a  uste  for  this  $peci«» 

out  defence  C5AaA:5.).     10.  Attentive  (P^rt/jws).  drama  took  place  in  Londou,  and  old  ph;» 

Open,    in    music,   an  epithet  applied   to  were  wrought  into  the  form  of  operas,  *n«i if 

tl^e  string  of  a  violin,  guitar,  &c.  when  not  presented  at  the  theatre  in  LincoIn's-ion-fcWfc 

compressed  with  the  finger :  i.  c.  when  it  pro*  Other  imperfect  imitations  of  the  Italian  open 

dnces  the  very  note  to  which  it  is  tuned.     The  took  place  from  time  to  lime,  m  all  whifh  tiie 

note  so  |>rodiiced  is  called  an  open  note.  tvorda  were  English   though   the  niustc  w» 

QPENER    s.  (from  open.)     I.  One  that  Italian.     At  length  a  regular  Italian  0}«ra«J* 

opens  ;  one  that  unlocks ;  one  that  unclose*  established  at  the  theatre  in  tlic  HaymaArtt 

(MzUon).     9  Explainer;  interpreter  (S'Aaifr*.).  under  the  denomination  of  the  Royal  Acsdeisf 

3.  That  which  separates ;  disuuiter  {Boyle)  of  Music,  whieh»  after  a  continuance  of  dujc 

OPKNE'YED.   a.  {open  and  eye.)      Vigi-  years,  broke  up.    The  opera  was,  ,lww««j» 

lant ;  watchful  (S/iakspeare).  after^vards  resumed,  and  has  maiataiscd  ludf 

OPENHA'NOED.   a.   {open  and  hand),  as  an  elegant  end  fascinatioc  species  of  eo^ 

Geaeroos ;  liberal  {Rotce).  tainineat  to  all  the  loyen  of  fiae  dauciog  *^ 
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exquisite  mmtc.  And  the  English  opera,  which  act;  to  have  agency ;  to  produce  effects  (Ai'* 

owes  its  existence  to  that  of  the  Italians,  has  terbury), 

long  proved  an  attractive  vehicle  of  humour  OPERATION,  t,   {operaiio,   Latin.)     I. 

ana  sentiment,  and  served  to  display  to  great  Agency;     production    of    effects;    influence 

advantage  the  talents  of  our  best  composers  and  {nooker).      2.  Action  ;  effect  (J3rn//ry).    3. 

vocal  performers.                                               ^  (In  surgery.)    That  part  of  the  art  of  Dealing 

In  questions  respecting  the  fine  arts  there  is  which  depends  on  the  use  of  instruments.    (See 

no  appeal  from  tne  general  taste;  and  there-  Surgery.)    4.  The  motions  or  employments 

fore,  as4he  French  opera,  which  is  in  the  Ian-  of  an  army. 

guagc  of  the  country  where  it  is  acted,  has  al-  O'PERATIVE.  a.  (from  operate.)  Having 

ways  been  admired  by  persons  of  liberal  educa*  the  power  of  acting;  having  forcible  agency ; 

tion,  ii  doubtless  has  merit  considered  as  a  vigorous;  efficacious  (Norn'j). 

drama  ;  but  how  the'dranias  of  this  kmd  which  OPERATOR,  s.  {operaleur,  French;  from 

are  composed  in  Italian  should  6nd  admirers  in  operate.)    One  that  performs  any  act  of  the 

EnnlanJ,  among  persons  who  understand  not  a  hand;  one  who  produces  any  effect  {Addison), 

word  of  the  language,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  as-  '  OPERCLJLARIA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of 

tonishment.     The  music  of  them  may  deserve  the  class  tetandria,  order  monogynia      Calyx 

and  command  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  common;  corollets  from   three  to  fivetcleft; 

has  an  ear;  and  the  action  of  the  singers  may  ca[)sule  united  into  acommon  receptacle.     Five 

be  perfectly  suitable  to  the  subject  represented ;  species,  herbs  of  Australasia, 

buiof  this  suitableness  the  majority  of  the  au-  OPERCULUM,   {operio,    to  cover).      In 

dience  can  be  no  judges.  botany,  a  lid  or  cover  to  a  capsule  :  as  in  some 

Even  when  the  language  is  thoroughly  un-  mosses,  and  hyoscyamns.  Hence  such  a  cap- 
derstood,  we  should  imagine,  that,  to  make  an  sole  is  said  to  be  operculate,  opercled,  or  co- 
opera  agreeable  to  ^od  sense,  much  would  vered  wiih  a  lid.  Some  use  lid#K],  which 
depend  ujxjn  the  choice  of  the  subject ;  for  it  is  however  is  not  elegant. 

surely  absurd  to  have  persons  of  all  ranks,  OPERO'SE.  a.  {operosus,  Latin.)  Labori- 
and  on  every  occasion,  perpetually  accompanied  ous;  full  of  trouble  and  tediousness  {Bnmet) : 
with  regufar  responses  of  symphony.  To  hear  OPH,  in  ichthyology.  See  Ophidium. 
Cisar,  Scipio,  or  Macbeth,  when  forming  OPHEIM,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro- 
plans  to  .ensure  victory,  or  hatching  plots  of  vince  of  Bergen,  45  miles  N.N.li,  of  Bergen. 
trea<^on  and  murder,  talking  in  recitative  and  Lon.  5.  15  £.  Lat.  60.  41  N. 
keeping  time  with  fiddles,  would  surely  disgust  OPHIDIUM.  In  zoolog)',  a  genus  of  the 
every  ()ers(m  whose  sense  had  not  all  eva|)oraied  class  pisces,  order  apodalia.  Head  nakedish  ; 
in  sound;  but*  when  the  subject  represented  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  palate;  gill-mem- 
nnturally  admits  of  music  in  real  life,  we  can  braae  seven-rayed ;  bodyensiform.  Four  species, 
supfxne  an  opera  to  afford  to  persons  of  taste  as  follow  : 

one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  refined  entertain-  1 .  O.  barbatum.  Bearded  ophidium.  Lower 

uientsof  which  human  nature  is  capable.  jaw   with   four   cirrhi ;    head  small   without: 

The  word  opera  is  also  applied  by  tlie  Italians,  scales  ;  upper  jaw  doubled  in,  and  longer  thaa 

and  by  other  nations  in  imitation  of  them,  to  the    lower;    lips    thick,    teeth    very    small; 

any  musical  work :  and  used  by  composers  in  eyes  covered   with   the  common  skin,  pupil 

conjimction  with  the  ordinal  numbers,  to  dis-  black,  iris  golden,  with  a  transparent,  nictitant 

tingutsh  their  different  publications:  an  opera  membrane;   tongue  smoot^,   narrow,    short; 

prima,  first  work  ;  opera  terlia,  third  work,  &c.  back  convex,  blucish  ;  lateral  line  brown  ;  vent 

Opera-glass,  in  optics,  ^o  called  from  its  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail;  pectoral  6ns 
use  in  theatres,  &c.  it  is  sometimes  called  a  small,  brown  at  the  base,  and  edged  with  ci- 
diagonal  )>erspective,  froni  its  construction.  It  nereous,  the  rest  joined  together,  narrow,  white, 
consists  of  a  tube  about  four  inches  long,  in  and  edged  with  black  ;  scales  irregularly  placed 
each  side  of  which  there  is  a  hole  exactly  and  dispersed  bver  the  body,  sometimes  round, 
against  the  middle  of  a  plane  mirror  which  re-  sometimes  nearly  oval,  larger  near  the  head, 
fleets  the  rays  falling  upon  it,  to  the  convex  and  hardly  distinguishable  near  the  tail,  ad- 
glass,  through  which  they  are  retracted  to  the  heringtotnebody  by  means  of  a  thin  transparent 
oincave  eyc>glass,  whence  they  emerge  parallel  skin :  colour  silvery  grey  with  linear  spots;  la- 
to  the  eye  at  the  hole  in  the  iu6e.  Tnisinstru-  teral  line  dusky.  Inhaoitsthe  Mediterranean 
ment  is  not  intended  to  magnify  objects  more  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  found  on  our  own  coast; 
than  about  two  or  three  times.  The  peculiar  from  twe!\e  to  fourteen  inches  long, 
artifice  is  to  view  a  person  at  a  small  dis-  Q.  O.  imberbe.  Beardless  ophidium.  Jawt 
tance,  so  that  no  one  shall  know  who  is  oh*  without  cirrhi;  tail  somewhat  blunt.  Inhabits 
served  :  for  the  instrument  points  to  a  different  Euix)pean  seas,  and  found  on  our  own  coast* 
object  from  that  which  is  viewed;  and  as  there  3.  O.  viride.  Green  ophidium.  Jaws  with- 
is  a  hole  on  each  side,  it  is  impossible  to  know  out  cirrhi ;  tail  a  little  pointed.  Inhabits  the 
on  which  hand  the  object  is  situated,  which  you  deeper  parts  of  the  Greenland  seas;  is  a  very 
are  looking  at.  rare  fish,  and  occasionally  found  as  large  as  a 

CPERABLE.  a.  (from  oprro,  Latin.)    To  whiting;  the  btxly  long,  compressed,  green; 

be  done ;  practicable :  not  in  use  (Brown).  flesh  eatable, 

.    CyPER ANT.  o.  (operand,  French.)  Active;  4.  O.  aculeatum.    Prickly  ophidi —     ' 

Itaviog  power  to  produce  any  effect  (Shaks.),  acuminate ;  back  with  fourteen 

Tq  CPERATE.  V*  n.  ioperor,  Lat.)    To  tinct  prickles.     Inhabiu  the  fn 
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India  ;  from  six  to  eight  inches  long ;  feeds  on  sprinkled  with  spots  of  a  lighter  greeOf  ether? 

worms  and  a  fat  kind  of  earth  ;  long ;  esculent,  wise  called  serpentine.    S^  the  article  Ma^ 

OPHIOGLOSSUM.    AddcrVton^c.    In  mor. 
botany,  a  ^enus  of  the  class  cryptogamia,  order        Ophites,    in   church   history,   Christiaa 

filices.      Capsule  nearly  globular,   connected  heretics,  so  called  both  from  the  veneraiion 

into  a  somewhat  jointed  two- rowed  spike,  one-  they  had  for  the  serpent  that  tempted  £?e, 

celled,  opening  transversely;   seeds  roundish,  and  the  worship  they  paid  to  a  real  serpent: 

pulverulent.     Six  species,  all  exotics  except  O.  they   pretended  that  tne   serpent  was  Jcsas 

vulgatum;  with  ovate  leaf;  indigenous  to  our  Chiist,  and  that  he  taught  men  the  knowledge 

meadows  and  moist  pastures.     The  country  of  good  and  evil.    They  distinguished  l)etweea 

people  inake  an  ointment  of  the  fresh  leaves*  Jesus  and  Christ ;  Jesus,  they  said,  was  bora 

and  use  it  as  a  traumatic  to  green  wounds.  of  the  Virgin,   but  Christ  came  down  from 

OPHIOMANCY.    In  antiquity,  the  art  of  heaven  to  be  united  with  him  ;  Jesus  was  cm- 

making  predictions  from  serpents.  cified,  but  Christ  had  left  him  to  return  to  hea- 

OPH tORHIZA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ven.    They  distinguished  the  God  of  the  Jews, 

class  pentandria,  order  mono^nia.     Corol  fun-  whom  they  termed  Jaldabaoth,  from  the  su* 

Del-form ;   germ  cloven ;  stigmas  two ;    fruit  preme  God :  to  the  former  they  ascribed  the 

Iwo-lobed.    Three  species :  one  a  native  of  the  body,  to  the  latter  the  soul  of  men.    They  had 

East  Indies,  one  of  Otaheite,  one  of  South  a  live  serpent,  which  they  kept  in  a  kind  of 

America.  cage;  at  certain  tinles  they  opened  the  cage 

Of  these  O.  mungos  is  the  only  one  entitled  door,  and  called  the  serpent :  the  animal  came 

to  attention.     It  is  a  specific  against  the  poison  out,  and,  mounting  upou  the  table,  twined  it^ 

of  the  hooded  serpent,  and  perhaps  the  cerastes,  self  about  some  loaves  of  bre<ul ;  this  bread  they 

and  is  hence  called  lignum  colubrinum.  broke,  and  distributed  it  to  the  company,  who 

It  is  calfed  mungos  from  the  term  mungatia  all  kissed  the  serpent :    this  they  called  their 

given  by  the  Hindus,  and  mangos  by  the  For-  eucharist. 

tuguese  to  a  species  of  weasel,  that  is  a  mortal        OPllRYS.      Tway-blade.     In    botany,  a 

enemy  to  the  hooded  serpent,  that  attacks  it  genus  of  the  glass  gynandria,  order  diandria. 

with  incredible  fur}',  and  when  wounded,  flies  Nectary  a  deflected  lip,  slightly  carinate  under- 

instinctively  to  this  root,  as  its  antidote.    Such  neath.     Thirty-three  species,  some  few  with 

at  least  is  the  account  given  by  Koempfer,  who  branched  bulbs,  but  the  greater  number  with 

pledges  his  honour  for  the  truth  of  it,  round   bulbs.     Chiefly  Cape- plants;   but  lea 

OrHlOTHAGOUS. a.  (offhand ^ywOSer-  common    to    the    woods,     pastures,    spongy 

pent  eating:  not  used  (^Brown),  heaths,  or  marshes  of  our  own  country. 

OPHIASIS,  (from  oft;,  a  serpeni).     In  me«        The  cultivated  species  are  the  following : 
dicine,  a  falling  off  of  the  hair:  so  called  in  re.        1.  O.  ovata.     Common  ophrys  or  tway- 

ference  to  a  serpent*s  casting  its  skin  annually,  blade,  with  numerous  flowers  of  a  fragrant 

OPHIOXYLUM.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  tne  musky  scent,  in  a   loose  spike,   four  inches 

class  polygamia,  order  monoecia.    Herm.  five-  long,  yellowish-green. 

cleft;  corol  five-cleft,  funnel-form;   stamens        S.  O.  spiralis.    Spiral  ophrys  ;  triple  lady's 

five ;  pistil  one ;  berry  double,  two-celled ;  seeds  traces.      Bulbs  clustered,  oulong ;  stem  some- 

lolitary.    Male  :  calyx  cloven  ;  corol  five-cleft,  what  leafy  ;  flowers  spirally  pointing  one  way; 

with  a  ilunuel-form    mouth;    stamens   two.  lip  undivided,  crenulate. 
One  species;  an  East  Indian  shrub  with  stem        3.  O.  nidus  avis.     BlrdVnest  ophrys,  with 

erect,  round,  simple ;  leaves  in  fours ;  flowers  loose  spikes  of  herbaceous  flowers  resembling 

terminal.  gnats,  composed  of  five  petals,   with  a  lon^ 

OPHIR,  a  country  mentioned  in  scripture,  bifid  lip  to  the  nectarium  ;  a  crest  or  standard 

from  which  Solomon  had  great  quantities  of  above,  and  two  wings  on  the  side, 
sold  brought  home  in  ships  which  he  sent  out        4.  O.  musifera.    Fly  ophrys :  with  flowers 

tor  that  purpose ;  but  where  to  fix  its  situation  in  a  long  thinly  scattered  spike  ;  generally  fonr 

is  the  great  difliculty,  authors  running  into  va-  or  five  in  number,  but  sometimes  as  many  as 

lious  opinions  on  that  head.    Some  have  gone  fifteen.    It  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  a  fly, 

to  the  West,  others  to  the  Kist  Indies,  and  whence  its  specific  name, 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  in  search  of  it.        6.  O.  apifera.     Bee  ophrys.    Bractes  longpr 

Mr.  Bruce,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  trai'eller,  than  the  germ,   lanceolate ;    the  three  outer 

haa  displayed  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in  petals  large,  spreadin<r,  purple,  with  the  keel 

settling  this  question  of  biblical  history.    To  and  two  nerves  green:  the  two  inner  petals 

the  satisfaction  of  most  of  his  readers,  he  has  very  small,  hairy,  reflex  green  ;  the  lower  lip 

determined  Ophir.  to  be  Sofala,  a  kingdom  of  of  the  nectary  large,  wide,  but  shorter  than  the 

Africa,  on   the  coast  of  Mosambique,   near  petals. 
Zanguebar.  6.  O.  anthropophora.      Man  ophrys,  with 

OPHIRA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  numerous  flowers  on  a  long  loose  spike :  the 

oetandria,  order  monogynia.     Involucre  two-  lip  of  the  nectary  so  divided  as  to  bear  a  coarse 

Talved,  three-flowered ;  corol  four-petalled,  su-  resemblance  to  human  arms  and  legs,  whence 

perior;  berry  one-celled,  stigma  notched.    One  its  specific  name. 

species :  an  African  shrub,  erect ;  with  lateral        All  these  afford  variety,  and  are  highly  orna* 

mental  in  the  clumps,  borders  and  other  parts 

.     la  natural  history,  a  sort  of  of  shrubberies.     They  are  propagated  by  aiij 

Tble>  of  a  dusky  greeo  ground^  of  the  common  modes. 
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OPHTHALMIA.  («fd«X(uu<» ;  from  •^n%fM{,  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.    The 

the  eye).     An   inflammation  of  the    mem-  cies  are :   1.  Ophthalmoptosis  violenta,  which 

branes  o{  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole  bulb  of  the  is  generated  by  a  violent  contusion  or  strong 

eye,  distinguishable  by  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  stroke,  as  happens  sometimes  in  boxing.    The 

tension  of  the  pjrts,  accompanied  with  into-  eye  falls  out  of  the  socket  on  the  cheek  or 

]erance  of  light,  and  efFusion  of  tears.     It  is  a  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from  the  elongation 

genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexiae,  and  order  and  extension  of  the  optic  iierve  occasions  im* 

phlegmasia  of  Cullen  ;  and  comprehends  two  mediate  blindness.     8.  OphthalrooptosiSv  frooa 

specie^i:     1.   Ophthalmia   membranarnm,  in-  a   tumour  within   the  orbit.      An  exoatotis* 

nainination  of  the  coats  of  the  eye.     2.  Oph-  tophs,  abscess,  encysted  tumours,  as,  atheromat 

thalmia  tarsi,  in  which  small  ulcers  are  seen  hytiiroma,    or    scirrhus,    formioff  within    the 

of  (he  sebaceous  glands  of  the  tarsus,  discharg-  orbit,   induration  of  the   orbital  adeps,  may 

ing  a  KluiinuuH  matter.  throw  the  bulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the  socket 

OPHTHALMIC  GANCtLION.     In  ana-  upwards,  downwards,  or  towards  either  ean^ 


toniy  Ganeiion  ophthalmicum.  fxnticular  thus.  3.  Ophlhalmoptosis  paralytica,  or  the 
ganglion.  This  gant^lion  is  formed  in  the  »r-  paralytic  oph  thai  moutosie,  which  arises  from  a 
nit,  by  the  union  of  a  branch  of  the  third  or    paralysis  or  palsy  oi  the  recti   muscles,  from 


fourth  pair  with  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  hence  a  stronger  power  in  the  oblique  musclei 

pair  t>f  nerves.  of  the  bulb.    4.  Oph  thai  moptosis  staphyloma- 

Ophthalmic  nerve.     Nervus  ophthal-  tica,  when  the  suphyloma  depresses  the  info* 

miciis.    Orbital  nerve.    The  6rst  branch  of  the  rior  eyelid  and  extends  on  the  cheek, 

gaaglton  or  expansion    of   the   fifth    pair  of  OPIATES.     Medicamenu  opiata.     Medi- 

nenes.     It  ia  from  this  ner\e  that  a  branch  is  cines  that  procure  sleep.  See.  See  Anodynbs. 

given  off,  to  foriii,  with  a  branch  of  the  sixth,  Opiatk.    a.    Sopo<iferous;    somniferous; 

the.i^reat  intercostal  nerve.  narcotic;  causing  sleep  {Bacon). 

OPHTHALMODYNIA.     MaX|u«^t/T*«  ;  OPIE  (John,  R.  A.),  an  eminent  English 

from  o^aXfxo;,  uu  eyc,  aiid«lt/vit,  pain.)     A  ve-  painter,  was  born  in  Cornwall  in  1761.     He 

hemeni  patu  in  the  eye,  without,  or  with  very  passed  the  early  part  of  his  youth  in  the  shop  of 

liulc  redness.     The  setisation  of  pain   is  va-  a  country  carpenter;  but  nature  manifestly  de- 

riou.s  as  iicningy  burning,  or  a^  if  gravel  were  signed  him  for  nobler  pursuits  ;  and  some  of 

betvvtfcn  the  globe  of  the  e\e  and  lids.     The  his  infantine  attempts  at  |>ainting  and  drawing 

species  are:     1.  Ophthalmodynia  rheumatica,  having  been  seen  and  admired  by  Dr.  Wolcott, 

which  is  a  pain  in  the  muscular  expansions  of  he  was  quickly  rele<ised  from  hard  labour  and 

the  jrlobe  of  the  eye,  without  redness  in  the  al-  mental  bondage.     This  active  patron  took  him 

bugiiiea.      The  rbeuniaiic  inflammation  is  se-  nnder  his  protection,  cultivated  his  genius,  en<- 

rou»,  and  rarely  produces   redness.     S.  Oph-  couragtd  his  ariiour,  and  opened  -to  him  the 

thalmmlynin  periodica,  is  a  periodical  |>ain  in  path  to  fame  and  fortune.     The  care. of  the 

the  eye,  without  redness.     3.  Ophthalmodynia  mstructor  was  amply  rcpai<l,  and  Dr.  Wolcott 

spabiiiiidica,  is  a  presKing  pain  in  the  bulb  of  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  youth*8 

the  e)e,  arising  from  spasmodic  contractions  of  improvement  in  the  portrait  of  an  nld  oensar- 

the  muscles  of^  the  eyes,  in  nervous,   hysteric,  man,  executed  with  prodigious  spirit,  anusdll 

and  hyptxrhondriac  persons.     It  is  observed  to  in  the  doctor*s  |x>ssession. 

teraiinate  by  a  f)ow  of  tears.     4  Oph  thai ino-  In  a  short  time  Mr.  Opie  began  to  earn  a 

dynia  from   an   internal   inflammation  of  tne  scanty  livelihood  by  his  |)encil  at  Exeter:  but 

^e.     In  this  disorder,  there  is  a  pain  and  sen-  the  lustre  of  his  talents  could  not  remain  long 

sation  as  if  the  globe  was  pressed  out  of  the  obscured;  and  the  praises  deservedly  bestowed 

orbit.    6.  Ophthalmodynia  hydrophthalinica.  on  his  performances  induced  our  young  artist  to 

After  a  great  pain  in  tne  inferior  part  of  the  resign  the  limited  employment  of  a  provincial 

OS  frontis,  the  sight  is  obscured,  the  pupil  is  city  for  the  hopes  of  riches  and  reputation  in 

dilated,  and  the  hulb  of  the  eye  appears  larger,  thfs  great  meiro|)oli«.     Although  at  this  period 

pressing  f.n  the  lid.      This  species  is  likewise  Mr.  Opie  was  only  about  If)  years  olo,   the 

perceived  fr<un  an  incipient  h\drophihalmia  of  event  soon  shewed  that  his  ho|je8  were  not  ill 

the  vitreous  humour.      6.    Ophthalmodynia  founded ;  the  originality  and  strength  of  hia 

arenosa,  is  an  itching  and  a  sensation  of  pain  in  manner  of  painting  soon  gained  him  notice, 

tne  eyc,  as  if  sand  ar  gravel  were  lodged  be-  and  he  was  liberally  employed, 

twecn  the  globe  and  lid,    7.  Ophthalmodynia  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1786  that 

»ymptomaiica,  which  is  a  symptom  of  some  he  exhibited  any  of  his  pictures  at  Somerset- 

other  eye  di^^case,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  remov-  house ;  shortly  after  which  he  was  nominated 

ing  the  exciting  cause.    8.     Ophthalmodynia  an  associate,  and  then  an  academician.     It  waa 

eancrosa,  which  arises  from  cancerous  acri-  about  this  time  that  he  produced  some  larae 

inony  depoiiited  in  the  eye,  and  is  rarely  cura-  historical  pictures,  and    amongst    others  the 

■*'*•  Death  of  David  Rizzio  and  the  Murder  of 

OPHTHALMOPTOSIS.    (o^9«X(uoirWf ;  James,  king  of  Scotland ;  this  latter  is  consU 

yotn  •;>5aXfA9f,  an. eye,  and  ir7o<rif,  a  fall.)     A  dered  h\s  chef  (foeuvre,  and  abundantly  shewv 
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^uish  his  favourite  pursuit  for  the  humbler  but  up,  anrl  his  works  exhibit  a  powerfd  enmple 

more  lucrative  province  of  portrait  painting,  of  what  may  be  atlainni  by  the  unifonu  ad 

He  painted  several  pictures  for  Mr.  Boydeirs  wcll*directed  efibrts  of  a  stron|K  mind  lo  ou£ 

Shakspeare,  and  others  for  the  Bible  of  Mack-  decided  object. 

lin;   amongst  which  the  Presentation  in  the        The   private  character   of   Mr.  Opie  «u 

Temple,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Jephtha's  Daugh-  stricily  conformable  to  his  prole»aioiial  oiit; 

ter  stand  preeminent  fur  boldness  of  concep-  aud  although  he  had  culii%'ated  bis  inim  t>f 

tion  and  strength  of  colour  and  effect.     We  much  reading,  there  was  a  want  of  p^  j-i  .- 

cannot  here    enumerate    even   the    princij^l  his  manner  which,  u{x>a  a  tlr»t  acquit r.u net. 

works  of  Mr.  Opie;  sufTice  it  to  say,  that  in  gave  not  full  indication  of  that  urUaniiy^J 

his  latter  pictures  of  history  he  has' ably  sus-  benevolence,  which,  by  those  who  knew  u.3 

tained  that  reputation  which  he  so  deservedly  well,  he  was  found  so  eminently  to  po»sc^i. 
acquired  by  his  earlier  productions.  His  Death         On  Mr.  Fuse  I  i's  vacating  tlie  profcsvjTv.ij 

of  Sapphira  astonishes  by  the  novelty  of  its  of  painting  to  the  Ro^al  Academy,  Mr  O  \: 

composition,  as  well  as  by  its  prodigious  relief,  was  cho.sen  his  successor;  ai>d  snordj  Ix^r? 

His  Hubert  and  Arthur,  torMr.  Woodmuson's  his  death  deli\ered  four  admirable  lecture  tj 

Shakspeare,  is  a  master-piece  of  expression  1  the  students  of  that  institution,  which  ^cl..^ 

and  his  picture  of  Juliet  at  the  Balcony  by  will  be  given  to  the  public  through  ihemixiku 

by  Moonlight,  evinces  a  tenderness  of  feeling  of  the  press.     Mr.  Opie  died  at  hrs  hou<e  » 

which  the  subjects  he  generally  chose  seldom  Bcrncrs-street,  April  9,  1807*  in  Uie  47^^  ^'cir 

gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  of  his  age.     He  has  left  no  chikJrcD;  but  kj 

In  land6ca|ie  tie  always  succeeded  in  produc-  loss  will  be  long  and  severely  felt  by  an  scccor 

in^  a  striking  elTect;  and  many  of  his  works  in  plished  widow,   formerly  Miss  Akterson,  of 

this  way,  though  in  an  unfinished  style,  are  Norwich,  a  lady  well  known  to  the  worliiby 

deservedly^ prized.  her  interesting  stories  and  poetical  effiuiom. 

In  his  portraits  of  women,  there  is  not  un-        (yPlFlCh.  s,  (opificium,  La,U)   Workiroa- 

frequently  a  want  of  that  delicacy  which  we  ship ;  handiwork. 

so  much  admire  in  the  works  of  his  predecessor        O'PIFICER.  j.  {opifex^  l^tin.)    Ooetkix 

Keynolds,  and  to  this  the  apprent  rudeness  of  performs  auv  work;  an  artist  {Benttfif)» 
his  pencil  did  not  a  little  contribute;  but  in        OTINA&LE.  a.  {opinor,  Latin.)    Wki:^ 

his  representation  of  the  male  hearl,  and  more  may  be  thought. 

particularly  when  that  head  possessed  a  de-        OPINAniON.  f.  (o/>titor,  LaL)  Opinin, 

cided  character,  Opie  has  certainly  in  many  notion. 

cases  equalled  the  most  successful  efibrts  of  the        OPINA^TOR.  s,  (opinorg  Lat)    Oae  viv 

ereatest  painters  since  the  revival  of  the  art.  holds  an  opinion  {Hale), 
His  picture  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Holcroft,  seems        To  OPI  NE.  v.  n*  {ofinor^  Lat.)   Tothioki 

to  breathe,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tresham  is  per-  tojudze;  to  beof  opinion  (Ps^pe). 
haps  as  true  a  representation  of  a  pale  studious        OPrNlATIVE.   a.    (from   ophdam^)    1- 

man,  as  the  ixncil  of  the  great  Titian  could  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion.    2.  Imagio^; 

have  accomplished.   That  in  his  portraits  there  not  provea  {Glanviiie), 
was  sometimes  a  vulgarity  of  character  cannot        OPINIA^OR.   1.  (opiiita/re,  Fr.)    Oa 

be  denied  :  but,  besides  many  other  instances  fond  of  his  own  notion  {Ciarendem). 
which  might  be  produced,  his  whole  length  of        OPINIATRE.  a.  (French.)    Obstii»Ki 

the  duke    of  Gloucester,   in    a  late  exhibi-  stubborn;  inflexible  (Itocl-e). 
tion,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  defect  did        OPINIATRETY.  Opi'niatrt.  i.  (ff»- 

not  constantly  pervade  them.      In  this  his  last  niatreii,  French.)     Obstinacy;   inBcxibiiM; 

work,  Opie  has  shewn  himself  as  capable  of  determinationof  mind;  stubbornness  (X'fi''' 
depicting    the    dignified   deportment    of  the        OPI'NION.  «.  (optntoR,  Fr.  optaw,  L'^^'^' 

prince,  as  he  was  of  delineating  the  rude  un-  1.  Persuasion  of  the  mind,  without  proof  or 

polished  features  of  the  beggar,  or  the  savage  certain  knowledge  {Ben  Jonson),    S.  ^;** 

grin  of  the  assassin.  meats;  judgment;  notion  (Soyik).    3-^^ 

Tlie  style  of  Opie  is  the  very  reverse  of  insi-  voorable  |udgmeni  (Locke), 
pidity,  and  strictly  original.      His  conceptions        To  Opi'nion.  0.  n.  (from  the  noon.)   T« 

are  as  bold,  as  his  exrcution  is  energetic  and  opine;  to  think:  out  of  use  (GlantiUty 
forcible  ;  and  he  gave  a  ilegree  of  projection  to        OPI'NION  ATI  VE.    a.     (from   tpis'*"^ 

his  figures,  perhaps  unattained  since  the  time  Fond    of   preconceived    notions;    stubhc^^ 

of  Caravnggio,  to  whom  of  all  other  masters  he  (Burne/). 

seems  to  bear  the  nearest  resemblance.    Had        OPI'NION  ATI  VELY.  ad,  Stubbomh. 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  drawing  been  super-        QPrNIONATIVENESS.  1.  (froai  */»«• 

added  to  his  other  acquirements,  so  as  to  have  onatioe.^    Obstinacy, 
enabled  him  to  give  something  of  that  ideal        OPI'NIONIST.  s.  {opinUwuie,  Frtocb; 

beauty  of  form  and  character  required  in  the  from  opinion.)    One  fond  of  bis  owo  notice 

higher  departments  of  art,  but  which  the  ne-  {Glanville). 

cessity  of  constantly  paintins  from  the  model        OPi'PAROUS.  a.  {ppiparus,  Lat.)  Suxnf 

before  him  rendered  impossible^  he  might  have  tuous. 
held  a  very  eminent  rank  even  amongst  the        OPISTHOTONOS.  (o^.-«Jrt:,  fiwDi^j**- 

E eat  artists  of  the  Italian  schools  :  as  it  is,  he  backwards,   and  tii»«,   to  draw.)    A  ^'^j^Ji 

IS  left  a  void  which  will  not  easily  be  filled  s^sm  of  several  muftcles»  so  as  10  se<? 
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bodv  in  a  fixed  position,  and  bent  backwards.  Some  allege,  that  when  applied  to  the  skin  it 

CuIIen  considers  it  as  a  variety  of  tetanus.    See  aliays   pain  and  spasm,   procures  sleep,   and 

Tetanus.  produces  all  the  salutary  or  dangerous  eflfecti 

OPITI US  (Henry),  a  lutheran  divine,  born  which   result   from   its  internal    use;    while 

1649,  in  Misnia.    He  was  professor  of  oriental  others  savy  that  thus  applied  it  has  little  or  no 

languages  at  Kiel,  where  he  died,  1712,    He  efl'ect  whatever.    It  has  also  been  asserted,  that 

wrote  some  fanciful  treatises  on  the  subject  of  when   mixed  with  caustic  it  diminishes  the 

grammar.    He  edited  also  the  bible  in  Hebrew,  pain  which  would  otherwise  ensue;  and  if  this 

2  vols,  4to.  be  true,  it  is  probably  by  decreasing  the  sens^ 

Opitius  (Martin),  a  poet,  born  in  Silesia,  bility  of  the  part.     Injected  by  th«  rectum,  it 

15(J7.    He  died  of  the  plague  at  Dantzic,  1639.  ^''^^  ^^^  ^^ic  enect  of  opium  taken  into  the  sto-> 

His  poems  in  Latin  and  in  German  are  much  mach  ;  but  to  answer  this  purpose,  double  the 

admired  for  their  elegance  and  spirit.  quantity  is  to  be  employed.     Applied  to  the 

OPITULA'TION.  1.  iopituiatio,    Latin.;  naked  nerves  of  animals,  it  produces  immediate 

An  aiding ;  a  helping.  torpor  and  luss  of  power  in  all  the  muscles  with 

OPIUM.  (e7(oy,  from  o«o;,  juice,  or  rather  which  the  nerves  communicate.  Opinm^ 
from  opt,  Arab.)  A  gummy  juice  obtained  taken  into  the  stomach  in  immoderate  doses, 
by  iocisions  from  the  head  of  the  papaver  som-  proves  a  narcotic  poison,  producing  vertigo, 
niferum  of  Linneus.  Papaver  calyci bus  capsu-  tremors,  convulsions,  delirium,  stupor,  stertor, 
lisque  glabris,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  incisis.  and  finallv»  fatal  apoplexy.  In  the  year  1 779, 
CO.  Polvandria,  Monogynia;  in  Persia,  opium  was  introduced  into  practice  as  a  specific 
Arabia,  and  other  warm  regions  of  Asia.  It  against  the  lues  venerea.  It  was  employed  ia 
is  importefl  into  Europe  in  flat  cakes,  covered  several  of  the  military  hospitals,  where  it  ac- 
wiih  leaves  to  prevent  their  sticking  together  ;  quired  the  reputation  of  a  most  efficacious  re- 
it  has  a  redJisti  brown  colour,  and  a  strong  medy ;  and  Dr.  Michaelis,  physician  of  th« 
peculiar  smtfil;  its  taste  at  first  is  nauseous  Hessian  forces,  published  an  account  of  a  great 
and  bitter,  but  s«)on  becomes  acrid,  and  pro-  number  of  successful  experiments  made  with 
duces  a  slight  warmth  in  the  mouth.  The  it,  in  the  iirst  volume  of  the  Medical  Commu- 
use  of  this  celebrated  medicine,  though  not  nications  in  the  year  1784.  Opium  was  after- 
known  to  Hippocrates,  can  be  clearly  traced  wards  given  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy  in 
back  to  Diagoras,  who  was  nearly  his  cotem-  some  foreign  hospitals.  Many  trials  were  also 
porary,  and  its  importance  has  ever  since  been  made  of  its  virtues  in  several  of  the  liOndon 
grailiially  advanced  by  succeeding  physicians  hospitals,  and  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edin- 
ofdlfrcrent  nations.  Its  extensive  practical  burgh.  Very  favourable  reports  of  its  efficacy 
utility,  however,  has  not  been  lone  well  under-  in  removing  venereal  complaints  were  pub- 
«oo(i;  and  in  this  country  perhaps  may  be  lished  by  different  practitioners;  but,  at  the 
dated  from  the  time  of  Sydenham.  Opium  is  same  time,  so  many  deductions  were  to  be 
the  chief  narcotic  now  employed  :  it  acts  di-  made,  and  so  many  exceptions  were  to  be  ad- 
recdy  upon  the  nervous  power,  diminishing  mittcd,  that  it  required  little  sagacity  to  dis- 
the  sensibility,  irritability,  and  mobility  of  the  cover,  that  most  of  the  advocates  for  this  mc- 
svstem:  and,  according  to  Cullen,  in  a  cer-  dicine  reposed  but  a  slender  and  fluctuating 
tain  manner  suspending;  the  motion  of  the  confidence  in  its  anti-venereal  powers.  Mr. 
nervous  fluid  to  and  from  the  brain,  and  Pearson  made  several  experiments  on  the  vir- 
thereby  inducing  sleep,  one  of  its  principal  tuesof  opium  in  lues  venerea  at  the  Lock  Hos- 
effects.  From  this  sedative  power  of  opium,  pital  in  the  years  1784  and  1785;  and  pub- 
by  which  it  allays  pain,  inorainate  acti.'in,  and  lished  a  narrative  of  its  effects,  in  the  second 
restlessness,  it  naturally  follows,  that  it  may  be  volume  of  the  Medical  Communications, 
employed  with  advantage  in  a  great  variety  of  The  result  of  my  experiments,  says  he,  wai 
diseases.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  disorder  very  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  this  new  re- 
in which,  under  some  circumstances,  its  use  is  mecly ;  and  I  believe  that  no  surgeon  in  thif 
not  found  proper;  and  though  in  many  cases  country  relies  on  opium  as  a  specific  against 
It  fads  of  producing  sleep,  yet,  if  taken  in  a  the  venereal  virus.  I  have  been  long  accui- 
full  dose,  it  occasions  a  pleasant  tranquillity  of  Jomed  to  administer  opium  with  s^reat  freedom 
mind,  and  a  drowsiness,  which  approaches  to  duringjhe  venereal  course;  and  the  experience 
sWp,  and  which  always  refreshes  the  patient,  of  nearly  twenty  years* has  taught  me,  that 
Besides  the  sedative  power  of  opium,  it  is  when  it  is  combined  with  mercury,  the  pro- 
known  to  act  more  or  less  as  a  stimulant,  when  per  efficacy  of  the  latter  is  not  in  any  measure 
g'veu  in  a  laree  dose,  exciting  the  motion  of  mcreased;  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely 
the  blood.  By  a  certain  conjoined  effort  of  upon  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  mineral  specific, 
this  sedative  and  stimulant  effect,  opium*has  not  to  contract  the  mercurial  courw  within  a 
hecn  thought  to  produce  intoxication,  a  quality  shorter  limit  than  where  no  opium  has  beert 
for  which  tt  is  much  used  in  eastern  countries,  employed.      This  representation  will  not,  I 

u  '^  /"'^qwptitly  eniploved    in    fevers   where  presume,  admit  of  controversy ;   yet  we  fre- 

tnere  is  no  inflammatory  diathesis ;  in  haimor-  quently  hear  people  expressing  themselves  upon 

mages,  dvwntery,  diarrnceas,  cholera,  anil  py-  this  head,  as  if  opium  manifested  some  peculiar 

rosis;  colic,  tetanus,  and  all  convulsive  disor-  qualities  in  venereal  complaints,  of  a  distinct 

"^^«'    Respecting  the  external  application  of  nature  from  its  well»known  narcotic  proper- 

opium,  authors  seem  not  suffitriently  agreed,  ties,  and  thus  afforded  an  impottant  aiJ  td- 
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fcury  m  thcTrmoval  of  lues  venerea.    Per-  tained  by  means  of  incisions  made  at  the  bot^ 

h*u*  it  may  oot  be  unuseful  to  disentangle  this  torn  of  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  from  which  it 

Mjtjcct  from  the  perplexity  in  which  such  in-  gradually  exudes,  and  by  undergoing  spontane* 

drhoite  language  neces5arily  involves  it.    Opi-  ous  concretion,  assumes  the  apfiearauce  under 

viD,  when  ^ivon  in  conjunction  with  mercury,  which  we  have  it  imported  from  Turkey  and 

b^  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  the  East  Indies,  viz.  sometimes  in  little  drops 

mad  bowels,  prevents  many  of  those  inconve-  or  tears,  more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps, 

iiicnccs  which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite  in  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  with 

the  primseviae;  and  thus  its  admission  into  the  specks  of  white  ;  internally  of  a  paler  colonr, 

Eicrai  system  is  facilitated.      Mercury  will  and   frequently   variegated   with    large  v^hite 

ewise  often   produce  a  morbid  irritability,  pieces.     0|iOpanax  has  a  strong  disagreeable 

accompanied  with   restlessness  and  insomno-  smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  nauseous 

lesoence,   and  it  sometimes  renders  venereal  taste.    It  is  only  employed  in  the  present  prac- 

aoret  painful  and  disposed  to  spread.     These  tice  as  an  antisptasmodic,  in  combination  with 

accidental  evils,  not  necessarily  connected  with  other  medicines,  although  it  was  formerly  in 

the  venereal  disease,  may  be  commonly  allevi-  high  estimation  as  an  atienuant,  deobstruent, 

aied,  and  often  entirely  removed,  by  a  judicious  and  a|)ericnt.      Its  antispasmodic  virtues  are 

administration  of  opium;  and  the  patient  will  less   powerful   than  galbanum,   and  more  so 

consequently  be  enabled  to  persist  in  using  the  than  ammoniacum.    It  has  no  place  in  the 

''   mineral  specific.    It,  however,  must  be  per-  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is  directed  by 

liectly  obviousy  that  opium,  in  conferring  this  the  I/indon  College  in  the  pilulx  e  gummi. 
tort  of  relief,  communicates  no  additional  vir-        OPORTO,  or  O  Pobto,  a  city  and  sea* 

tues  to  mercury,  and  that,  in  reality,  it  assists  port  of  Portugal,   in  the  province  of  Entre 

the  constitution  of  the  patient,  not  the  opera-  Duero  e  Minho,  situated  on  the  Duero,  about 

tion  of  the  medicine  with  tvhich  it  is  com-  a  league  from  its  mouth.     It  owes  its  origin 

bined.     The  salutary  effects  of  mercury  as  an  to  a  town  cabled  Cale  or  Gaya,  which  lay  on  a 

antidote  may  be  diminished  or  lost  by  the  su-  ru^ed  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 

parvention  of  vomiting,  dysentery,  &c.   Opium  bemg  built  b^  part  of  its  inhabitants  as  a  much 

will  often  correct  these  morbid  appearances,  more  convenient  situation;  and  therefore  called 

and  so  will  spices,  wine,  an  appropriate  diet,  Portucale,  or  Porto  de  Cale.    It  was  afterwards, 

ice.  yet  it  would  be  a  strange  use  of  words  to  on  account  of  its  wealth  and  flourishing  com- 

uree,  wherever  these  articles  of  food  were  be-  merce,  erected  into  a  bishop's  see.    The  whole 

sencial  to  a  venereal  patient,  that  they  con-  kingdom  has  received  its  name  from  hence, 

curred  in  augmenting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  It  was  formerly  subject  to  particular  lords,  but 

mercury.    It  may  be  supposed  that  the  majo-  at  present  belongs  to  die  cfown,  and  is  built 

rity  of  medical  men  would  understand  by  the  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  mountain.    The  ri- 

terms,  "  to-assista  medicine  in  curing  a  con-  ver  forms  a  barred  harbour,  the  entrance  of 

tagious  disease,**  that  the  drug  conjoined  with  which  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  requires 

the  specific  actually  increased  its   medicinal  a  pilot  and  great  care  to  navigate  a  vessel,  oa 

efficacy;  whereas,  in  the  instances  before  us,  account  of  some  sand-banks  and  rocks,  and  is, 

it  is  the  human  body  only  which  has  been  aided  on  this  account,  so  secure  from  approaches  of 

to  resist  the  operation  c»t  certain  noxious  puw-  an  enemy  by  sea,  that  the  Portuguese  govern- 

crs,  which  would  render  a  preference  in  the  men t  has  not  thought  proper  to  fortify  it  in  any 

antidote  prejudicial  or  impossible.    The  sooth-  decree  complete,  having  only  an  old  wall,  five 

ing  qualities  of  this  admirable  medicine  can  or  six  feet  tnick,  flanked  with,  here  and  there, 

scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly.    Yet  we  must  a  mean  tower ;  the  other  fortifications  are,  a 

beware  of  ascribing  effects  to  them  which  have  small  fort,  with  four  bastions,  and  a  half  moon. 

BO  existence ;  since  a  confidence  in  the  anti-  The  road  is  spacious,  and  will  contain  a  large 

venereal  virtues  of  opium  would  be  a  source  of  fleet:  that  from  Brazil  sometimes  rides  here. 

greater  mischief,  than  its  most  valuable  pro-  The  town,  as  to  its  situation,  is  uneven,  but 

perties  would  be  able  to  compensate.     The  is,  in  general,  handsome :  next  to  Lisbon,  it 

officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are,  opium  is  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  most  com- 

purificatum,  pilulae  ex  opio,  pulvis  opiatus,  mercial  town  in  the  kingdom;  and,  without 

tinctura  opii,  and  tinctora  opii  camphorata:  it  any  exception,  is  accounted  the  cleanest,  and 

is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  sudorificus,  is  well  paved.     Its  commerce  increased  after 

balsamom  anodynom,  electuartum  japonicum,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  :   before  that  time, 

pulvis  e  creta  compoaitus,  &c.  the  population  was  estimated  at  20,()00,  it  is 

OPOBALSAMUM.       See    Balsa  mum  now  said  to  be  near  50,000.    Here  are  seven 

GiLBADENSB.  churches,  several  hospitals,  and  twelve  cod- 

OPODELDOC,  a  term  of  no  meaning,  in-  ven\§.     The   principal  trade  u  in  wine,  of 

vented  by  Paracelsus.     Formerly  it  signified  a  which  upwards  of  80,000  pipes  are  exported 

platter  for  all  external  injuries,  but  now  u  con-  annually.    Here  are  several  academies,  and  aa 

fined  to  a  camphorated  soap  liniment.  arsenal  for  the  fitting  out  ships  of  war^,  which 

OPOPANAX.  (oveirww^,  from  mk;,  juice,  are  built  in  the  docks,  belonging  to  the  town; 

and  ii«w{»  the  panacea.)   Thegummi-resinous  and  the  quay  extends  from  one  end  of  the 

juice  of  the  pastinaoea  opopanax  of  Linn^us  city  to  the  other:  nineteen  leagues  N.  Coiin- 

(patt*  '  "    mnnatis,  toliolis  basi  aniica  bra,  and  fifty  N.  Lisbon,     Lon.  8.  £S  W. 

9xr'  Pcotandria^   Di^nia),  ob«  Lat.  41.  loN. 


O  PP  OPS 

• 

OPOSSUM,  in  mastiology.    See  Didel-  Advene;  repugnant  (^Rogen)^     3.  Coolmf 

*His.  {Tilloison). 

OFP£DE(Jobn  Meyner,  btron  d'),  presi-  Cpposite.  s.  Adversary  $  opponent ;  aa- 

dent  of  the  parliement  of  Aix^  rendered  him-  tagonist ;  enemy  {Hooker). 

self  odious  by  his  craelties  against  the  Vaudois.  Opposite  t  eaves.    In  botany,  growing 

Not  only  the  ig  condemned  to  the  stake  were  in  pairs,  each  pair  decussated,  or  crossing  that 

destroyecl,  but  22  villages  were  devoted  to  the  above  and  below  it.    Opposite  branches  and 

flames,  and  above  4000  persons  perished  by  the  peduncles.     Contrasted  with  alternate, 

sword  or  by  fire,  during  that  horrible  persecu-  O'PPOSITELY.  ad.  (from  opposite.)     1. 

tion.    He  died  1558.  In  such  a  siruation   as  to  face  each  other 

OPPIANUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Cilicia  in  the  (Grt!w).     2.  Adversely  (May). 

Kcotul  century.     He  wrote  some  poems,  cele-  O'PPOSITENESS.  t,  (from  opposiUJ)  The 

brated  for  their  elegance  and  sublimity.    Two  state  of  being  opposite. 

of  them  are  now  extant,  called  Alieuticon,  OPPOSPTION.   «.    (opposition,  Freach.) 

and  Cynegeticon.    The  emperor  Caraailla  was  1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  opposed  ; 

so  pleased  with  his  poetry  that  he  gave  him  a  standing  over  against.    2;   Hostile  resistance 

piece  of  gold  for  every  verse  of  his  Cynegeticon ;  (Milton).    3.  Contrariety  of  affection  (Tiihi* 

irooi  which  circumstance  the  poem  received  son)»    4.  Contrariety  of  interest;  contrariety 

the  name  of  the  golden  verses  of  Oppian.   The  of  measures    (Pearson),      5.   Contrariety  of 

poet  died  of  the  plague  in  the  30tn  year  of  his  meaning  ;  diversity  of  meaning  (Hooker).    6. 

age.  Inconsistency  (Locke), 

OTPIDAN.  s.  (oppidanus,  Lat.)  A  towns-  To  OPPRE'SS.    v.  a.    (oppressus,  Latin.) 

man ;  an  inhabitant  of  a  town.  1.  To  crush  by  hardship  or  unreasonable  se> 

To*  OPPl'GNERATE,  v.  a,  (oppignero,  verity  (Pope).    2,  To  overpower;  to  subdue 

Lat.)     To  pledge;    to   pawn:    not    in    use  (Skakspeare). 

(Bacon).            "  OPPRE'SSION.    s.  (oppression,  French.) 

7oOPPILAT£.  V.  a.  (oppi/oyLat.  oppiler,  1.  The  act  of  oppressing;  criielty ;  severity^ 

Fr.)    To  heap  up  obstruction.  S.  The  state  of  being  oppressed ;  misery  (Sh.)» 

OPPILATION.  s.  (oppilation,  French.)  3.  Hardship;  calamity  (Addison).     4.  DuU 

Obstruction;  matter  heai)ed  together  (Harvey),  ness  of  spirits;  lassitude  of  body  (Arb.). 

CyPPILATlVE.  a.  (oppilative,  French.)  OPPRE'SSIVE.    «.    (from  oppress.)      I. 

Obstructive.  Cruel ;  inhuman  ;  unjustly  exactious  or  severe. 

OPPLETED.  a. (o/)p/^/Mi, Latin.)  Filled;  2.  Heavy;  overwhelming  (^owe). 

crowded.  OPPRE'SSOR.  s,  (from  oppreiseur.)    One 

OPPONENS  POLLICIS.      In  myology,  who  harasses  others  with  unreasonable  or  un* 

See  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  just  severity  (Sandys). 

OPPO'KENT.  a.  (opponens,  Latin.)  OpiJO-  OPPROBRIOUS,    a.  •  (from  opprohrium, 

site;  adverse  (Prior).  Latin.)    1.  Reproachful;  disgraceful ;  causing 

Oppo'kent.  s.  (opponeus,  Latin.)     1.  An-  infamy;  scurrilous  (Addison),  9,  Blasted  with 

tagonist;  adversary.     8.  One  who  begins  the  infamy  (Jt/iV/on). 

dispute    by    raising    objections    to    a    tenet  OPPRO'BRIOUSLY.  ad,  Repio&chfoUy; 

(more).  scurrilously  (Skakspeare), 

OPPORTU'NE.  a.  (opporiunus,  Lat.)  Sea-  OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS.   s.  (from  appro>^ 

sonable  ;     convenient ;     fit ;     timely  ;    well-  brious.)     Reproach  fulness  ;  scurrility, 

tiaied ;  proper  (Milton),  To  OPPU'GN.  v.  a.  (oppugno,  Latin.)  To 

OPPORTU'NELY.  ad.  (from  opportune.)  op|)ose;  to  attack  ;  to  resist  (Harvey)^ 
Seasonably;  conveniently;    with  opfjortunity  OPPU'GNANCY.  «.  (from  oppugn.)  Op- 
el iher  of  time  or  place  (/f^/Zon).  poshxon  (Shakspeare), 

OPPORTU'NITY.  *.  (opportunitas,  Lat.)  OPPU'GNER,   s.    (from  oppugn).     One 

Fit  time ;  fit  place ;  time ;  convenience;  suit-  who  opposes  or  attacks  (Boyle). 

ablenets  of  circumstances  to  any  end  (Denh.),  OPS  (Opis),  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra, 

To  OPPOSE.  V.  a.  (opposer,  Frerich.)     1.  the  same  as  the  Rhea  of  the  Greeks,  married 

To  act  against ;  to  be  adverse ;  to  hinder ;  to  Saturn,  and  became  mother  of  Jupiter.     She 

resist  (Shakspeare).    S.  To  put  in  opposition  ;  was  known  among  the  ancients  by  tne  different 

to  oifer  as   an    antagpnist  or  rival  (Loicke),  names  of  Cybele,  Bona  I>ea,  Magna  Mater, 

3.  To  place  as  an  obstacle  (i>rycfeii).    4.  To  Thya,  Tellus,  Proserpina,  and  even  of  Juno 

place  in  front  (Shakspeare).  and    Minerva  ;    and    the    worship    paid    to 

To  Opfo'se.  V    n.      1.  To  act  adversely  these   apparently  several  deities  was  offered 

(Shakspeare).    2.  To  object  in  a  disputation ;  merely  to  one  and  the  same  person,  mother  of 

to  have  the  part  of  raising  difficulties  agaii^st  a  the  gods.    Tatius  built  her  a  temple  at  Rome* 

tenet  supposed  to  be  right.  where  her  festivals  were  called  Opalia,  &c. 

OPPaSELESS.  o.  (from  oppose.)    Irresis-  OPSI'MATH Y.  s.  (^i^M.)  Late  educa. 

tible  ;  not  to  be  opposed  (Skakspeare),  tion  ;  late  erudition. 

OPPaSER.  **  (from  oppose.)  One  that  op-  OPSONAO'lON.  s.  (opsonatio,  Lat.)  Ca- 

poses;  antagonist;  enemy;  rival  (Blackm.),  tering;  a  buying  provisions. 

O'PPOSITE.    a.   (opposite,    French.)     1.  OPSOP^US  (John),  a  German  critic.  H* 

Placed  in  front ;  facing  each  other  (Milt.).  2,  became  a  physician,  and  was  professor  of  medi- 
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ciiie  at  Heidelberg.  He  edited  some  of  the  works  ond  otber  optteal  appearances  in  the  works  of 

of  Hippocrates,  with  notfs;  but  his  best  known  Aristotle.    Archimedes  is  said  to  have  written  a 

"work   IS  an  edition  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  treatise  on  the  appeanmre  of  a  rin^  or  circla  under 

He  died  1596,  aged  40.  water,  and  thei-efore  could  not  have  been  ignorant 

CPTABLE.  a.  {oplabilis,  Lat.)  Desirable;  ^^  *>«  common  phenomena,  of  refraction.    The 

to  be  wished  ancients,  however,  were  not  only  acquainted  with 

CPTATiVe.  a.  (optaiivut,  Latin.)     Ex-  J^ese  more  ordinary  apJK'aiances.  but  »lao  with 

^^^^:.,^  ^r  A^:,^  frv^lLL\  ^"^  production  of  culours  by  refraction.     Seneca 

pressive  of  desire  (C/flr*0.  says  that  if  the  light  of  the  sun  shini-s  through  an 

Optative,  in  grammar,  the  third  mood  ,„^,„,3,  piece  of  glass,  it  will  show  ail  the  coluun 

m  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  serving  to  express  of  the  rainbow.  These  colours,  he  wy «,  art:  false, 

an  ardent  desire  or  wish  for  any  thing.  ,ach  as  are  seen  in  a  pigeon's  neck  when  it  changes 

Instead  of  a  particular  mood,  or  a  particular  its  position ;  and  oC  the  same  nature,  he  says,  is  a 

act  of  inflexions  to  express  this  desire,  the  En-  speculum,  which, « ithout  having  any  colour  uf  its 

glish,  Latins,  &c.  express  it  by  an  adverb  of  own,  assumes  that  of  any  other  body.    It  appears 

wishing  prefixed  to  it.    The  Latins  by  uiinam ;  also,  that  the  ancients  were  not  i^rnorant  uf  the 

the  French  by  plUt  H  Dieu ;  and  the  English  magnifying  power  of  glais  globes  filled  with  water, 

by  would  to  God,  &c.  though  they  do  not  s«em  to  have  been  acquaint* 

In  these  languages,*  setting  aside  the  adverb,  «*^  *»**»  [^  '^•"««  '>  "^  ,^«  ancient  engravers  are 

the  optative  is  the  same  wiih  the  subjunctive;  »"PPo»«d  ^^  hj^\ "»«^  »  glass  globe  fiUed  with 

the  inflexions  of  the  verb,  which  make  what  ^^^'f  f  V»  'J»«P»»[y;.^7  ^^^^   This  indeed  seems 

ti  ^u        *     I     I.  •       ^L              •     1.  .L  evident,  from  their  lenticular  and  sphencal  gems 

we  call  the  moo<ls,  being  the  same  in  both.  of  rock  ciysUl  which  are  still  preserved,  the  effect 

Indeed,  in  the  Greek,  the  wish  is  expressed  of  which,  in  magnifying  at  leart,  could  scarcely 

by  a  particular  inflexion,  thence  called  opta-  h.vc  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  had  often 

tive  J  and  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  occasion  to  handle  them ;  if  indeed,  in  thcsplierical 

there  is  something  like  it ;  their  triple  senses  or  lenticular  fbmi,  they  were  not  solely  intended 

serving  the  same  purpose.     But  the  optative  for  the  purposes  of  burning.    One  of  these,  of  the 

mood  may  be  safely  retrenched  from  the  Latin  spherical  kind,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  dtame- 

and  English.  ^^O  i*  preserved  amoug  the  fossils  presented  by 

CPTIC.    a.  (owliMf.')     1.  Visual;  produc-  Dr.  Woodward  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 

ing  vision ;  subservient  to  vision  {Newton).    2.  ^  The  first  treatise  of  any  consequence  written  oo 

Relating  to  the  science  of  vision  (  fVotton).  ^^^  ^""^^^  «^  °P*»^»  »*"  ^J  the  celebrated  Ptde- 

O'PTIC.  *.  An  instrument  of  sight;  an  or-  "^^  J^TT'TI^VuT  ^?^  i*'V*'" 

f  l\>*ft»         \  counts  of  others,  we  find  that  he  treated  of  astro- 

gan  Of  signi  \,lSrown).                           u-  i      i.  nomical  refractions.    The  firrt  astronomers  were 

Optic    angle.      The    angle  which    the  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  intervals  between  stans  appear 

optic  axes  of  both  eyes  make  with  one  another,  i„^  „ear  the  horizon  than  near  the  meridfaii ;  but 

as  they  tend  to  meet  at  some  distance  before  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  this  cir- 

the  eyes.  curastance,  by  the  caution  which  he  gives  to 

Optic  axes.     The  axes  of  the  eye,  or  a  allow  something  for  it,  upon  every  recoune  te 

line  going  through  the  middle  of  the  pupil  and  ancient  ob&erva'tions. 

the  centre  of  the  eye.  Ptolemy  also  advances  a  very  sensible  hypo- 

Optic  chamber.  SeeCAMER  aoBSCURA.  ^J>"»»  to  account  for  the  greater  apparent  siieof 

Optic     nerves,      {nervi    opticu     from  the  sun  and  moon  when  seen  near  the  horizon. 

•ir7.vu»<,  to  see;  because  they  are  the  organs  of  T^«*  "»°d»  *^«  ^p*  j"'^8«  °/  "»*.  "'",**^^ 

aigfit.)    The  second  pair  of  ierves  of  the  brain,  Jf5»«  by  means  of  a  preconceived  idea  of  their 

•rfe*  L^^  tU^  *u»\.^\  n..^,^...r»   #v..M/«/^».i ,,/  distanccfrom  us:  and  this  distance  is  faucied  to 

arise  from  the  ilialami  nervorum  opticornm.  ^^              ^^^^     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  interfeiK.; 

perforate  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  and  m  it  form  ^^^^^  .^  ^,,^  ^^^  ^^^„  ^^  ^^^  ^,,^  heaveni; 

ri'^^"'^                       c      T>  bodies  near  the  horizon.     In  his  Almagest,  bow- 

Uptic   PENCfL.     See  FbNCIL.^  ever,  he  ascribes  this  appearance  to  a  refractioa 

O'PTICAL.  a.  (owTiMf.)     Relating  to  the  ©f  the  rays  by  vapours,  which  actually  enlarge 

flcience  of  optics  {Boyle),  the  angle  subtended  by  the  luminaries. 

OPTI'CIAN    «.  (from  op/tc.)    One  skilled  The  nature  of  refraction  was  afterwaids  coo- 

in  optics.  sidered  by  Alhazen  an  Arabian  writer;  insomuch 

PPTICS,    (from  amifxai,   to  ace,)  is  that  that,  having  made  experiments  upon  it  at  the  com. 

acience  which  considers  the  nature,  the  composi-  mon  surface  between  air  and  water,  air  and  glass 

tion,  and  the  motion  of  light ;— the  changes  which  water  and  glass ;  and,  being  prepossessed  with  the 

it  suffers  from  the  action  of  bodies  ;-~the  pheno-  ancient  opinion  of  crystalline  orbs  in  Ihe  terions 

nena  of  vision,  and  the  instmmenta  in  which  light  above  the  atmospher**,  he  even  suspected  a  refrac- 

is  the  chief  agent.  ^io<i  there  also,  and  fancied  he  could  prove  it  by 

astronomical  observations.  Hence  this  author  con* 

HliTORY.  eludes,  that  refraction  increases  the  altitudes  of 

Sect  I.  Diseooeriet  eorKermng  the Rrfraciion  nf  light,  all  objcctfi  in  the  heavens;  and  he  first  advanced, 

Though  the  ancients  made  few  optical  experi*  that  the  stars  arc  sometimes  seen  sbove  the  hori- 

ments,  they  nevertheless  knew,  that  when  light  zon  by  means  of  refraction,  when  they  are  really 

passed  through  media  of  different  densities,  it  did  below  it.     This  observation  was  confirmed  by  Vi- 

not  move  in  a  straight  line,  but  was  bent  or  re-  tellio,  B.  Walthcrus,  and  by  the  excellent  obser- 

fracted  out  of  its  original  direction.  This  was  pro-  vations  of  Tycho  Brahe.     Alhaaen  observed,  that 

bably  suggested  to  them  by  the  appearance  of  a  refraction  contracts  the  vertical  diametrrs  and 

straight  rod  partly  immersed  in  water;  and  ac-  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  it  is 

cordingly  we  find  many  questions  concerning  this  the  cause  of  the  twiukling  of  the  stars.   But  wc  da 
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M  fia4  tfaAt  either  he,  ov  hi«  follower  Yitellio,  ceed  from  the  eje ;  becaui/B  every  thing  in  natM% 

lubjected  it  to  meosuratioii.     Indeed  it  15  too  is  qualified  to  discharge  \Xs  proper  functipns  bf 

amall  to  be  determined  except  by  very  accurate  its  own  powersi  in  the  same  manner  ^»  t|ie  smi^ 

iitstmmeots,  and  therefore  w.e  bear  little  more  of  an<^  other  celestial  bodiea.  )n  his  Specula  Ai^athev 

it  till  about  the  year  1500 ^  when  great  attentioi)  maticai  be  added  some  obseryatioas  of  little  im-i. 

Wts  paid  to  the  subject  by  3ernard  ^altber,  portance  on  the  refraction  of  ^he  light  of  tho 

if  jestlio,  and  Tycho  Brahe.  stars  $  the  apparent  size  of  objects;  th^  enlsfrge- 

Albazen  snppoigid  that  the  refraction  Qf  the  at-  ments  of  the  sun  ^nd  moon  in  t)ie  horizon.    |a 

qiosphere  did  not  depend  upon  the  vapours,  bojt  bis  Opus  ^lajus  he  demonstrate^  what  Alhazei^ 

OQ  the  different  transparency ;  by  vhich,as  Mon-.  had  done  before,  that  if  a  transparent  bo<|y  inter- 

tiicia  conjectures,  he  me^nt  the  density  of  the  posed  between  the  eye  and  an  ol^ect  be  convex 

fross  air  contiguous  to  the  earth,  and  the  ether  towards  the  eye,  the  object  will  appear  mag nified^ 

Qr  subtile  air  that  lies  beyond  it.    We  judge  pf  From  this  time,  to  th^t  of  the  revival  of  learn^ 

distance,  he  says,  by  comparing  the  angle  under  ing  ii^  Europe,  we  have  no  treatise  on  opticFg, 

f  bich  oi^ects  appear,  with  their  supposed  distance;  Qne  of  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  in  thi% 

10  that  if  these  angles  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  way  was  Maurplycus,  teacher  of  mathematics  at 

distance  of  one  object  be  conceired  greater  than  Messina,  about  1375.     In  (wp  works,  entitle^ 

Ihatof  the  other,  it  will  be  imagined  to  be  larger.  Theoremata  |«ucis  et  (Jmbrte,  aqd  piaphanorn;]^ 

He  also  observes,  that  the  sky  near  the  horizon  is  Partes,  &c,  he  demonstrates  ^h^t  tl\e  cryst^liina 

^ways  imagined  to  be  farther  from  ">  than  any  humour  of  the  eye  is  a  lens  that  collects  thd 

cth'^r  part  of  the  coDcave  surface.    Roger  Bacgn  rays  of  light  issjuing  from  the  object,  and  th^oyif 

ascribes  this  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  to  tbem  upuQ  the  retina,  where  is  the  focuf  of  eacli 

Ptolemy;  and  as  such  it  is  e^mined,  and  ob*  pencij.     From  this  principle  he  di^c^Vertd  tha 

ject^d  tp  by  B.  Porta,  reason  why  some  people  were  shprt-sighted  an4 

\h  the  writings  of  Roger  Bacon,  we  find  the  6r8t  others  long-sighted ;  and  why  the  former  are  re?. 

^i^ioct  account  of  the  magnifying   power   of  lieved  by  concave^  and  the  others  by  coijvex^ 

{lasses ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  what  he  glasses. 

rrote  upon  this  3nbject  gave  rise  to  the  useful  in-  "^hile  Maurolycus  made  such  advaiices  to^ardf. 

vfatioQ  of  spectacles.     He  says,  that  if  an  object  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  vision,  ]^apti$ta  Purt^^ 

l)e  appUed  close  to  the  base  of  the  larger  seg-  ofNapIes,bornl445,diedl515,inventedthecampn^ 

ipeot  of  a  sphere  ^f  glass,  it  will  appear  mag-  obscura,  which  throv^s  still  more  light  on  the  sami^ 

u6ed.    He  also  treats  of  the  appearance  of  an  subject.     ($is  house  was  resorted  tq  by  ail  the  in- 

object  through  a  globe,  and  Pays  that  he  was  the  geniQus  persons  at  Naples,  whom  be  formed  into, 

fint  who  obaeryed  the  refractiqn  bf  rays  into  it.  an  academy  of  secrets;  each  member  bcin^;  oblige4 

Vitellio,  a  native  of  Poland,  published  a  treatise  tp  contribute  something  useful  aqd  not  generally 

of  optics,  about  }270f .  contjiining  all  that  was  known.     By  this  means  he  was  furnished  with 

ulimble  in  Albazen.     He  observes,  that  light  is  materials  for  his  Magia  Naturalis,  \yhich  coi^tains 

alvays  lost  by  refraction;  but  be  does  not  pretend  bi^  account  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  which  waf 

to  ntimate  the  quantity  of  this  loss.   He  reduced  pnblisbed,  a^  he  jnfonn?  us,  wheii  he  \»as  not 

iflto stable  the  result  of  bis  experiments  on  the  qnite  fifteen  years  old.     He  also  gave  the  ^^ist 

R^ctlre  powers  of  air,  water,  and  glass,  corre-  hint  of  the  magic  lantern ;  which  {Circher  after- 

ipooding  to  diQerent  apgles  of  incidence.    )n  hi^  wards  improved.      His   expefimcnts   ^'ilh    the 

account  of  the  horizontal  mopQ  he  agrees  exactly  .camera  obscura  convinced  biip,  thajt  vision,  a^ 

fith  Albazen.    HfS  ascribes  the  twinkling  of  the  Aristotle  supposed,  is  peiformed  by  the  intromis-; 

Stan  to  the  motion  of  tlie  air  in  which  the  light  19  sior^  of  soipething  into  the  eye,  and  not  by  yisua) 

efracted ;  ^nd  to  illustrate  ibis  hypothesis,  be  obt  r^y^  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  had  been  former^x 

curves  that  they  twinkle  still  more  when  viewed  jn  ly  imagined  by  Bmpedocles;  and  he  was  the  firsf 

^ater  put  in  motion.    He  also  shows*  th^t  refrac-  who  fully  satisfied  himself  and  qther^  upon  thi| 

<ioD  is  necessary  as  well  m  reflection,  to  form  the  subject.    The  resemblance  indeed  bctweei>  ex:^ 

ainbojjv ;  because  the  body  which  the  rays  fall  periments  with  the  camera  obscura  agd  tbe  m;in. 

iipoa  ii  a  transparent  substance,  at  tbe  surface  ner  in  which  vision  is  performed  ip  the  eye,  was 

of  which  one  part  of  the  light  is  always  reflected  too  striking  to  escape  th^  observation  of  a  less 

aod  another  refracted.     But  he  seems  to  consider:  ingenious  persoq.    But  when  h^  says  that  th/e  eya 

Oefractiop  as  serving  only  to  condense  the  light,  i^  a  camera  obscura,  and  the  pnpil  the  hole  in  tha 

thereby  enabling  it  tq  make  a  stropger  impr,essioi>  window  shutter,  lie  w^s  so  far  mistakon  as  to 

vpoQ  the  eye.    This  writer  also  makes  many  at-  suppose  that  it  was  the  crystalline  humour  that 

tempts  to  ascertain  the  law  of  refraction.   He  like-:  correspond^  to  the  wall  which  receives  the  images  ; 

Wise  considers  the  foci  of  glass  spheres,  and  the  npr  was  it  discovered  till  tli^e  year  ]j504|  that  ^hif 

'Pparentsizeofobjectsseen  through  them:  thougl)  office  is  performed  by  the  retina.'    He  makes  a 

^POQ  these  subjects  his  observations  are  inaccu-  yariety  of  just  obseryations  on  yision^  apd  ^x- 

|>te.    Jt  is  su^cient  indeed  to  (hpw  the  state  of  plains  severa|  c^ses  in  which  we  imagine  things 

^liowledge,  at  that  time,  to  observe,  that  both  to  be  witl^out  the  eye,  when  the  appearances  are 

yitellip,  and  bis  master  Albazen,  account  for  occasioned  by  sotpe  olfaction  of  the  organ  itself. 

J'Djects  appearing  larger  when  seen  Under  water,  or  some  motion  witbiq  it.    He  iieinarks  also,  that, 

^y  the  circular  ^gure  of  its  surfi^ce;  since,  being  in  certain  circomstan.cef,  virion  wil}  be  assisted 

^iw,  it  cdnfor^pg  to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  by  conye^  o^  concave  glasses ;  and  he  scc-ins  alsq 

Contemporary  yriih  Vitellio  was  Roger  Bacon,  to  have  made  some  sniall  jadvancfs  towa)*ds  the 

•  man  of  e^teniive  genius,  who  wrote  upon  al-  discovery   of  telescopes.      He  observes^  that  ^ 

niort  every  brapcb  of  science;  yet  in  optics  he  round  and  flat  surface  plunged  into  water,  will  ap- 

^*  not  seem  to  hfve  pnade  apy  considerable  ad-  pear  l>ollow  a^  well  a*i  magnified  to  ai^  eye  above 

'ancfs.    Even  some  of  the  most  absurd  of  the  it;  and  he  (Explain?  by  a  figure  the  manner  iq 

opinjona  of  the  ancients  hav^  }iad  the  sanction  of  which  Tliis  effect  is  produced. 

'l**"**)""^y.    ^ji  believed  (ha(  yiiual  pays  pi-q-  The  gre^t  problem  concerning  the  mcasurj  of 

yuL. yiji,       •  .    ^  "         f  .     ••  •  >     pp 
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MfrMiions  WM  still  tinsotved.    Alhasen  and  Vi-  Royal  Society,  Febraary  11,  tStfS,  v^iefa  e.nrT 

tallio,  indeed,  had  attempted  it;  but  failed,  by  proves  thai  ice  refrecU  the  li^bt  ks thao vui. 

trying  to  measure  the  angle  instead  of  its  sine.  M.  de  la  Hire  also  took  a  good  detl  of  p»a  to 

At  last  it  was  discovered  by  Snellius,  professor  of  determine  whether  the  refractiTe  poven  ci  m 

mathematics  at  Leyden,  about  1637.    This  philo-  and  water  were  the  same ;  and  be  fbosd  as  In. 

lopher,  however,  did  not  peifectly  understaud  his  Hooke  had  done  before,  that  ice  refhcti  kd  te 

own  discovery,  nor  did  he  live  to  publish  any  ac-  water. 

count  of  it.    It  was  afterwards  explained  by  pro-  By  a  most  accurate  experiment  made  b  l?9t, 

feasor  Hortensius  before  it  appeared  in  the  wrk-  in  which  a  ray  of  light  was  transmitied  thiMcti 

ings  of  Descartes,  who  published  it  under  a  dif-  Torricellian  vacuum,  Mr.  Lovtborp  foocM,  » 

fer^.nt  form,  without  making  any  acknowledg-  the  refractive  power  of  air  is  to  that  of  nt^*  a 

ment  of  hi^  obligations  to  Snellius,  whose  pa(>ers,  36  to  34.400.     He  observes  that  the  ninety 

Buygens  assures  us,  were  seen  by  Descartes.  ,  Be-  power  of  bodies  is  not  proportioned  to  thed«r<tf, 

fore  this  time  Kepler  had  published  a  New  Table  at  least  not  to  the  specific  gravity,  of  tbf  nha- 

of  Angles  of  Refraction,  determined  by  bis  own  ing  medium.    For  tbe  refractive  power  off  aatt 

experiments,  for  every  degree  of  incidence.     Kir-  that  of  water  is  as  55  to  34,  whereas  it»  ^ck 

•her  had  done  the  same,  and  attempted  a  theory  gravity  is  as  87  to  94;  that  is,  the  fi]are<^ 

€if  refraction,  ou  principles,  which,  if  conducted  their  refractive  powers  are  very  nculyutkwi 

with  precision,  would  have  led  him  to  the  law  dis-  respective  gravities.    And  there  are  s<mb«  A  *js 

aovered  by  Snellius.  which,  though  they  are  lighter  than  atfet,  j4 

Descartes  undertook  to  explain  the  Cause  of  re-  have  a  greater  power  of  refraction.    Titos  tsx  « 

fraction  by  the  resolution  of  forces.    Hence  he  fractive  power  of  spirit  of  wine,  aocovdic;  to  >^ 

was  obliged  to  suppose  that  light  passes  with  Hooke'i  experiment,  it  to  that  of  water  ss  31  ttC!^ 

more  ease  through  a  dense  medium,  than  through  and  its  gravity  reciprociaily  as  S3  to  36  or  ^ 

a  rare  one.    The  truth  of  this  explanatipn  was  But  the  refractive  powers  of  air  and  vattr  ««« 

first  questioned  by  M.  Fermat,  who  asserted,  con-  to  observe  the  simple  direct  propaitisaoftM 

trary  to  the  opinion  of  Descartes,  that  light  suffers  gravities.                                                          j 

more  resistance  in  water  than  air,  and  more  in  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  pini  m 

glass  than  in  water;  and  maintained,  that  the  re-  deavoured  to  repeat  this  experiment  in  UVC;^ 

sfstance  of  different  media  with  respect  to  light  is  they  did  not  succeed. — For,  as  they  said,  tarn 

in  proportion  to  their  densities.      M.  Leibnitz  of  light  passed  through  the  vacuum  witlKKf  s^ 

adopted  the  same  general  idea,  upon  the  principle  faring  any  refraction.    The  Royal  Society  W 

that  nature  accpmplishes  her  ends  by  the  shortest  informed  of  this,  ordered  Mr.  Havksbee  tsm 

methods,  and  that  light  therefore  onght  to  pass  an  instrument  for  the  purpose,  under  tkc^ 

from  one  point  to  another,  either  by  the  shortest  Uon  of  Dr.  Halley,  for  the  purposes  of  repeas;:| 

road,  or  that  in  which  the  least  time  is  required,  the  experiment.    It  consisted  of  a  stroof  ktil 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  August  31,  prism,  two  sides  of  which  bad  sockets  to  rece « 

1664,  it  was  found,  with  a  new  instrumeut  pre-  two  plane  glasses,  whereby  the  air  m  the  pr«l 

pared  for  that  purpose,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  might  either  be  exhausted  or  condeose^.  T«' 

being  40  degrees,  that  of  refraction  is  30.    About  prism  had  also  a  mercurial  gage  fixed  to  itM 

this  time  also  we  find  the  first  mention  of  media  discover  the  density  of  the  contained  sir;  m 

not  refracting  the  light  in  an  exact  proportion  to  turned  upon  its  axis,  in  order  to  maketse  » 

their  densities.    For  Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  fractions  equal  on  each  side  when  it  was  fii<^*j 

Oldenburgh,  dated  Nov.  3,  1664,  observes,  that  in  the  end  of  a  telescope.    The  reftactiag  aoc^  *■' 

spirit  of  wine,  the  proportion  of  the  sines  of  the  near  64**;  and  the  length  of  the  te]e9rop^  ^'^ 

angles  of  incidence  to  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  a  fine  hair  in  its  focus,  was  about  lOftet.  '? 

refraction  was  nearly  the  same  as  4  to  3}  and  eventof  this  accurate  experiment  was  w^    **' 

that,  as  spirit  of  wine  occasions  a  greater  refrac-  Having  chosen  a  proper  object,  whose  ^^s'* 

tion  than  common  water,  so  oil  of  turpentine,  was  S588  f^t,  June  15,  O.S.  1709,  totiiei^''- 

wbich  is  lighter  than  spirit  of  wine,  produces  not  ing,  the  barometer  being  then  at  S9.7},  93A  i' 

only  a  greater  refraction  than  common  water,  but  thermometer  at  60,  they  first  exhausted  die  p"^ 

A  much  greater  than  salt  water.    And  at  a  meet-  and  then  applying  itto  the  telescope, the  h^-^"^ 

ing  held  November  9,  the  same  year.  Dr.  Hooke  hair  in  the  focus  covered  a  mart  on  the  <  - 

nientioned,  that  pure  and  clear  salad  oil  produced  distinctly  seen  through  the  vacuum,  the  tvo  f^-^ 

a  much  greater  refraction  than  aily  liquor  which  being  equally  indined  to  the  visual  ray.  IVoi- 

he  had  tried ;  the  angle  of  refraction  that  answered  mitting  the  air  into  the  prism,  the  object  w  «^ 

to  an  angle  of  incidence  of  30^  being  no  less  than  to  rise  above  the  hair  gradually  as  the  airtBtir>i 

40^  30^,  and  the  angle  of  refraction  that  answered  and  when  the  prism  was  full,tbe  hair  vat  oi'^^ 

to  .an  angle  of  incidence  of  20**  being  29®  47*.— M.  to  hide  a  mark  lOj  inches  below  tie  fomrr  »-•'* 

de  la   Hire  also  made   several   experiments  to  After  this  they  applied  the  coodeaiiaf ' -^  ' 

ascertain  the  refractive  power  of  oil,  and  found  the  to  the  prism  ;  and  having  forced  in  aaoClKf  •'s* 

sinu  of  the  ang!e  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction  sphere,  so  that  tbe  density  of  the  indodcd  n' ' 

as  60  to  4S ;  which,  he  obscrves,is  a  little  nearer  to  double  to  that  of  tbe  outward,  they  sgtic  f^' 

that  of  gloss  than  to  that  of  water,  though  oil  is  it  before  the  telescope,  and.  Jetting  oat  t  c  r 

much  lightfr  than  water,  and  glass  much  heavier,  tbe  object  which  before  seemed  I0  rise,  •jt  *^- 

The  members  of  tbe  Royal  Society  finding  that  gradually  to  descend,  and  the  hair  at  lesftb  n-' 

the  refraction  of  salt  water  exceeded  that  of  fresh,  on  an  object  higher  than  before  by  tbe  ^"^' 

pursued  the  experiment  farther  with  aqueous  so-  tertal  of  10|  inches.   They  then  fort-ed  10  r  •  "^ 

iutions  of  vitriol,  saltpetre,   and   alum.      They  atmosphere ;  and  upon  discbargiog  tUc  coro-' "^ 

found  the  rrfraction  of  the  solution  of  vitriol  and  air,  the  object  was  seen  near  SI  tatbes  lo«tr '"2'-* 

saltiietre  a  little  more,  but  that  of  alum  a  little  befbre. 

l«ss«  than  common  w^ter.  Sow  the  radios  in  this  cose  betag  255^  "^ 

Dr.  Hooke  made  «b  experiment  before  tbe  lO^  inches  wiU  tubtend  an  9n^  of  1*  ^t<^* 
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Ih*  angle  of  Snctdenoe  of  the  visual  ray  being  39  a  prism  is  always  oblonff,  and  that  cofours  pr** 

decrees  (because  the  angle  of  the  gluss  planes  was  ceeUed  from  refraction.— -The  way  i|i  whicli  he 

64^}i  it  follows  from  ibelcnovn  laws  of  refraction,  first  discovered  this  was  by  Vitellio's  experimeni 

that  as  the  sine  of  39^  is  to  that  of  31*  59' 26",  already  mentioned,  in  which   a  piece  of  white 

differing  from  32^  by  34"  the  half  of  1'  S";  so  is  paper  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  friass  vessel  filled 

the  sine  of  any  other  angle  of  incidence,  to  the  with  water,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun^ 

sine  of  its  angle  of  refraction ;  and  so  is  radius,  or  appears  coloured.    However,  he  obser^co,  that  in 

1000000, to  999736 ;  which,  therefore,  is  the  pix>-  case   the  two  surfaces  of  the  rtfracted  niediuoi 

portion  between  the  sine  of  incideuce  in  vacuo  and  were  exactly  parallel  to  each  oiher,  no  colours 

tbesineof  refraction  from  thence  into  common  air,  were  produced.     But  of  the  true  cause  of  those 

it  appears,  by  these  experiments,  that  the  re-  colours,  he  bad  not  the  least  suspicion.    This  dh^ 

fnctite  power  of  the  air  is  proportional  to  its  den-  covery  was  reserved  for  bir  Isaac  Newton,  in  160(3, 

sity.    And  since  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  Having  procured  a  triangnlar  glass  prism  to  sa-i 

as  its  weight  directly,  and  its  temperature  in-  tisfy  himself  concernin?  the  phenomena  of  colours-^ 

verseiy,  the  ratio  of  its  density,    at  any  gifen  he  was  surprised  at  the  oblong  hi;ure  uf  the  ro-r 

4^ine,  may  be  had  by  comparing  the  heights  of  loured  spectrum,  and  the  great  disproportion  bev 

the  barometer  and  thermometer;  and  thence  be  twixt  its  length  and  breadth  j  the  fornif'r  biiiig 

concludes  that  this  will  also  be  the  ratio  of  the  re*  about  five  times  the  measure  of  the  latter.     After 

fraction  of  the  air.     But  Dr.  Smith  observes,  that,  various  coi\jectures  respecting  the  cause  of  these 

before  we  can  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  appearances,  he  suspected  that  the  colours  might 

eonclns-ion,  we  ought  to  examine  whether  heat  arise  from  the  light  being  dilated  by  some  uncvcn» 

and  cold  alone  mayjiot  alter  the  refiactive  power  ness  in  the  glass,  or  some  other  accidental  irregu-* 

i)f  air,  while  its  density  continues  the  same.  larity ;  and  to  try  this,  he  took  anotlier  prism  liko 

The  French  academicians,  being  informed  of  the  former,  and  placed  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 

the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  the  light,  passing  through  them  both,  might  bQ- 

employed  M.  De  PIslc  the  younger  to  repeat  the  refracted  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus  be  re* 

former  experiment  with  more  care.    He  presently  turned  by  the  latter  into  the  same  course  from 

found,  that  their  operators  had  never  made  any  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  former,   In  thii 

vacuum  at  all,  there  being  chinks  in  their  iustru-  manner  he  thought  that  the  regular  effects  of  th» 

nent,  through  which  the  air  had  insinuated  itself,  first  prism  would  be  augmented  by  the  multipli» 

He  therefore  annexed  a  gage  to  his  instrument,  city  of  refractions.   The  event  was,  that  the  light, 

by  which  means  he  was  sure  of  his  vacuum ;  and  diffused  by  the  first  prism  into  an  oblong  fvrm, 

then  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  the  same  was  by  the  second  reduced  iuto  a  circular  one, 

with  that  of  the  Royal  Society.    The  refraction  with  ag  much  regularity  as  if  it  had  not  pas6e4 

was  always  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  air,  through  either  of  them.     He  then  hit  upon  what 

ncepting  when   the  mercury  was  very  low,  and  he  calls  the  experimentum  crucis,  and  found  that 

consequently  the  air  very  rare^  in  which  case  the  light  is  not  similar,  or  homogeneous ;  but  that  it 

whole  quantity   being  very  small,  he  could  not  consists  of  rays,  some  of  which   are   more  re? 

perceive  much  difference  in  them.    Comparing,  frangible  than  others:  so  that,  wiihout  any  dif> 

however,  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere,  ference  in  their  incidence  on  the  same  medium, 

observed  at  Paris,  with  the  result  of  his  experts  some  of  theib  shall  be  more  refracted  than  otliers; 

aent,  he  found,  that  the  best  vacuum  be  could  and  therefore,  that,  according  to  their  particular 

make  was  far  short  of  that  of  the  regions  abov^  degrees  of  refrangibility,  they  will  be  transmitte4 

the  atmosphere.  through  the  prisiQ  to  dij|erei)t  p^rts  of  the  opposite 

Dr.  Hooke  first  suggested  the  idea  of  making  wall. 
■Ilowance  fur  the  effect  of  the  refraction  of  light.         Since  it  appears  from  these  experiments  tiiat 

in  passing  from  the  rflrer  to  the  denser  regions  of  different  rays  of  light  have  different  degrees  of 

the  atmosphere,  in  the  computed  height  of  moun-  refrangibility,  it  follows,  that  the  rules  laid  dowi> 

tains.    To  this  be  ascribes  the  different  opinions  by  preceding  philosophers  concerning  the  refrac* 

ef  authors  concerning  the  height  of  several  very  tiye  powef  of  water,  glass,  &c.  miist  be  limited  to 

bigh  hills.    He  could  not  account  for  the  appear-  the  mean  rays  of  the  spectnim.    Sir  Isaac,  how- 

aoceof  very  high  moontains,  at  so  great  a  distance  isver,  proves,  both  geometrically  and  by  experir 

ss  that  at  which  they  are  actually  seen,  but  upon  ment,  that  the  sine  of  the  incidence  of  every  kind 

the  supposition  of  the  curvature  of  the  visual  ray,  of  light,  considered  apart,  is.  to  its  sine  pf  rcfr^c* 

that  is  made  by  its  passing  obliquely  through  a  tion  in  a  given  ratio. 

mediam  of  such  different  density,  from  the  top  of        The  most  important  discovery  concerning  re* 

tbem  to  the  eye,  very  far  distant  in  the  horizo|i.  fraction  since  the  time  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  is  thfit 

All  calculations  <^  the  height  of  mountains  that  of  Mr.  Dollond,  who  found  out  a  method  of  reme^ 

sre  made  upon  th£  supposition  that  the  rays  of  dying  the  defects  of  refractini^  telescopes  arising 

light  come  from  the  tops  of  them,  to  our  eyes,  iiy  from  the  different   refrangibility  of  light.     Sir 

straight  Hues,  he  considers  very  erroneous.  Isaac  Newton  imagined  that   the  different  rays 

Dr.  Hooke  ascribes  the  twinkling  of  the  stars  to  were  refracted  in  the  same  proportion  by  ever y 

the  irregular  and  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  medium,  so  that  the  refrangibility  of'  the  extreqie 
li{:ht,  which  is  also  the  reason  why  the  limbs  of  rays  mis^htbe  d  termined  if  that  of  the  mean  ones 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  appear  to  wave  or  were  given.  From  this  it  followed,  as  Mr.  Pq)- 
daoce.  That  there  is  such  an  unequal  distribution  lond  observes,  that  equal  and  contrary  refractions 
of  the  atmosphere,  he  say%  will  be  evident  by  piust  not  only  dfjtroy  eaoh  other,  but  that  the 
looking  upon  distant  objects,  over  a  piece  of  hot  divenency  of  the  colours  from  one  refractioi) 
|Uis,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  throw  out  would  likewise  be  ci)rrected  by  the  otheri  and  that 
any  kind  of  exhalation  from  itself,  as  well  as  there  could  be  no  poshibility  of  producintr  any 
tbroui;h  ascending  steams  of  water.  such  thing  as  refi action  without  colour*    Hence 

AhoQt  this  time  Grimaldi  first  observed  that     it  was  natural  to  infer,  that  all  object  glasses  of 
ih^  coloured  image  of  the  sun  refrixctcd  tbrpu^li    t^lescQp^  WMii  be  ^^ugHy  t^cted  by  the  dj^ 
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'  tertni  refranjnbility  of  ligbt.  Hi  proportion  to  tbeir  prism,  with  one  of  its  edges  upwirdi,  end  IDIcd  op 

apertures,  of  whatever  materiais  they  may  be  the  vacancy  with  clear  water ;  so  that  the  refrac- 

foimed.  tion  of  the  prism  was  contrary  te  that  of  the  wa- 

For  this  reason,  philosophers  despaired  of  bring-  ter,  in  orderthat  a  ray  of  light,  transmitted  throogh 
hig  refracting  telescopes  to  perfection.  They  both  these  refracting  media,  might  be  affiscted  by 
therefore  applied  themselves  chiefly  to  the  im-  the  difierence  only  between  the  two  refractions, 
provement  of  the  refiecting  telescope;  till  1747,  As  be  found  the  water  to  refract  more  or  less  than 
when  M.  Euler,  improving  upon  a  hint  of  sir  the  glass  prism,  be  diminished  or  increased  the 
Isaac  Newton N,  proposed  to  make  object  glasses  angle  between  the  glass  plates,  till  be  found  thm 
of  water  and  glass;  hoping,  that  by  their  difference  twu  contrary  refhictioni  to  be  equal;  which  he 
of  refractive  powers,  the  refractions  would  balance  discovered  by  viewing  an  object  tbroogfa  this 
one  another,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dispersion  double  prism.  For  when  it  appeared  neither 
of  tlie  rays  that  is  occasioned  by  their  difference  raised  or  depressed,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  re- 
ef refrangibi  I  ity.  Tb is  memoir  of  M.Euler  excited  fhictions  were  eqnal,  and  that  the  emergent  and 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Dollood.  He  went  over  all  incident  rays  were  parallel. 
"M.  Euler's  calculations,  substituting  for  his  hypo-  But  according  to  the  prevailing  opioioo,  tha 
thetical  laws  of  refraction  those  which  had  t>een  object  should  have  appeared  of  its  natural  coloor; 
ascertained  by  Newton ;  and  found,  that,  it  fol-  for  if  the  difference  of  refrangibility  had  been 
lowed  from  Euler's  own  principles,  that  there  equal  in  the  two  equal  rcfiractions,  they  would 
could  be  no  onion  ofthe  foci  of  all  kinds  of  colours,  have  rectl6ed  each  other.  This  experiment, 
but  in  a  lens  infinitely  large.  therefore,  fully  proved  the  fallacy  of  tbe  received 

Euler  did  not  mean  to  controvert  the  experi-  opinion,  by  showing  the  divergency  of  the  light 
ments  of  Newton :  but  asserted,  that,  if  they  were  by  the  glass  prism  to  be  almost  double  of  that  by 
admitted  in  all  their  extent,  it  would  be  impossible  the  water;  for  the  image  of  the  object  was  ss 
to  correct  the  difference  of  refrangibility  occa-  much  infected  with  the  pri!»matic  colours,  as  if  it 
aioned  by  the  transmission  of  the  rays  from  otie  had  been  seen  through  a  glass  wedge  only,  wbost 
medium  into  another  of  different  density ;  a  cor-  refracting  angle  was  near  30  degrees, 
rection  which  he  thought  was  very  possible,  since  Mr.  Dollond  was  convinced  that  if  tbe  refnct* 
he  supposed  it  to  be  effected  in  the  eye,  which  he  ing  angle  of  the  water  vessel  could  have  admitted 
considered  as  an  achromatic  instrument.  To  this  of  a  sufficient  increase,  the  divergency  of  tbe  co- 
reasoning  Mr.  Dollond  made  no  reply,  but  by  ap-  loured  rays  would  have  been  greatly  diminished, 
pealing  to  tbe  experiments  of  Newton,  and  the  or  entirely  rectified ;  and  that  there  would  have 
circumspection  with  which  it  was  known  that  he  been  a  very  great  refraction  without  coloor ;  but 
conducted  all  his  inquiries.  the  inconvenience  of  Su  large  an  angle  as  that  of 

This  paper  of  Enter's  was  particularly  noticed  tbe  prismatic  vessel  must  have  been,  to  bring  tha 

by  M.  Klingenstierna  Of  Sweden,  who  found  that,  light  to  an  equal  divergency  with  that  of  the  glass 

from  Newton's  own  principles,  tbe  result  of  his  prism  whose  angle  was  about  60  degrees,  made  ft 

8th  experiment  could  not  answer  his  description  necessary  to  try  some  experiments  of  the  same 

of  it.     Newton  found,  that  when  light  passes  out  kind  with  smaller  angles. 

of  air  throogh  several  media,  and  thence  goes  out        He,  therefore,  got  a  wedge  of  plate  glass,  the 

again  into  air,  whether  the  refracting  suifaces  be  angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees;  and  using 

parallel  or  inclined  to  one  another,  this  light,  as  it  in  the  same  circumstances,  be  increased  the 

often  as  by  contrary  refractions  it  is  so  corrected  angle  of  the  water  wedge,  in  which  it  was  placed, 

as  to  emerge  in  lines  parallel  to  those  in  which  it  till  the  divergency  of  the  light  by  the  water  was 

was  incident,  continues  ever  after  to  be  white;  but  equal  to  that  by  the  glass ;  that  is,  till  the  imi^ 

rf  the  emergent  rays  be  inclined  to  the  incident,  of  the  object,  though  considerably  refracted  by 

the  whiteness  of  the  emerging  light  will,  by  de-  the  excess  of  the  refraction  of  the  water,  appeared 

grecs,  become  tinged  at  its  edges  with  colours,  quite  free  firom  any  colours  proceeding  from  the 

This  he  tried  by  refracting  light  with  prisms  of  different  refrangibility  of  tbe  light ;  and  as  near 

glass,  placed  within  a  prismatic  vessel  of  water.  as  he  coold  then  measure,  the  raft«cUon  by  tbe 

By  theorems  deduced  from  this  experiment  he  water  was  about  j  of  that  by  the  glass, 
inferi,  that  the  refractions  ofthe  rays  of  every  sort        As  these  experiments   proved,   that  different 

made  out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  substances  caused  the  light  to  diverge  very  dif- 

having  the  refraction  ofthe  rays  of  any  one  sort;  ferently  in  proportion  to  their  general  refractive 

and  also  that  the  refraction  out  of  one  medium  power,  Mr.  Dollond  began  to  suspect  that  such  a 

into  another  is  found  as  often  as  we  have  the  variety  might  possibly  be  found  in  different  kinds 

refractions  out  of  them  both  into  any  third  me-  of  glass, 
dium.  His  next  object,  therefore,  was  to  grind  wedges 

On  the  contrary,  the  Swedish  philosopher  ob-  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  apply  them  to«e- 

serves,  that  in  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light,  ther;  so  that  the  refractions  might  be  made  in 

after  passing  through  the  water  and  the  glass,  contrary  directions,  in  order  to  discover  whether 

though  they  come  out  parallel  to  the  incident  rays,  the  refraction  and  the  diveigency  of  the  colomt 

will  be  coloured ;  but  that  the  smaller  the  glass  would  vanish  together. 

pri^ni  is,  the  nearer  will  the  result  of  it  approach        From  these  experiments,  which  were  not  made 

to  Newton's  description.  till  1757,  he  discovered  a  difference  far  beyond 

This  paper  of  M.  Klingenstierna  being  com-  his  hopes  in  the  refractive  qualities  of  difibreot 

municated  to  Dollond,  made  him  entertain  doubts  kinds  of  glass,  with  respect  to  the  divergency  of 

concerning  Newton's  report,  and  induced  him  to  colours.      The  yellow   or  straw-coloured   kind, 

have  recourse  to  experiment.  commonly  called  Venice  glass,  and  the  English 

He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of  crown  glass,  proved  to  be  nearly  alike  in  that 

glass  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  prismatic  respect;   though,  in   general,    tbe  crown  glasi 

vessel,  when  stopped  at  the  ends ;  and  the  edge  seemed  to' make  light  diverge  less  than  the  other. 

being  turned  downwards,  ht  placed  in  it  a  glass  The  common  EogUib  plate  glass  made  the  ligbl 
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iiftqge  more;  and  the  whitt  tryital,  or  English  the  celebrated  M.  Clairaut,  who  had  begtin  to  iti^ 

liol  glass,  most  of  all.  restigate  this  subject,  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to 

He  then  examined  the  particular  qualities  of  a  complete  theory,  from  which  rules  might  ba 

every  kind  of  glass  that  he  could  obtaiui  to  fix  deduced,  for  the  benefit  of  the  practical  optician. 

DpoD  two  kinds  in  which  the  difference  uf  their  With  tbjs  view,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to 

dnpenive  powers  should  be  the  greatest ;  and  he  ascertain  the  refractive  power  of  different  kinds 

looD  found  these  to  be  the  crown  glass  and  the  of  glass,  and  also  their  property  of  dispersing 

vhite  flint  glass.   He  therefore  ground  one  wedge  the  rays  of  light.    For  this  purpose  he  made  use 

of  white  flint,  of  about  25  degrees;  and  another  of  two  prisms,  as  Mr.  Dollood  had  done:    but^ 

of  crowa  glass,  of  abdnt  29  degrees ;  which  re-  instead  of  looking  through  them,' he  placed  them 

fracted  very  nearly  alike,  but  their  power  of  in  a  dark  room ;  and  when  the  transmitted  image 

making  the  colours  diverge  was  very  different,  of  the  sun  was  perfectly  white,  he  concluded  that 

He  then  ground  several  others  of  crown  glass  to  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  was  cor- 

difiiereDt  angles,  till  he  got  one  which  was  equal,  rected. 

with  respect  to  the  divergency  of  the  light,  to  In  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  true  an- 

that  in  the  white  flint  glass;  for  when  they  were  gles  that  prisms  ought  to  have  in  order  to  destroy 

put  together,  so  as  to  refract  in  contrary  direc-  the  effect  of  the  difference  of  refrangibility,  ha 

tioDs,  the  refracted  light  was  entirely  free  from  coustructed  a  prism  which  had  one  of  its.surfoces 

toloars.    Then  measuriag  the  refiraction  of  each  cylindrical,   with  several  degrees   of  amplitude* 

wedge  with  these  different  angles,  he  found  that  of  By  this  means,  without  changing  his  prisms,  he 

the  white  {(lass  to  be  to  that  of  the  crown  glass  had  the  t:hoice  of  an  infinity  of  angles ;  among 

twarly  as  two  to  three :  so  that  any  two  wedges  which,  by  examining  the  point  of  the  curve  sur- 

nade  in  this  proportion,  and  applied  together,  face,  which,  receiving  the  solar  ray,  gave  a  white 

that  they  might  refract  in  a  contrary  direction,  image,  he  could  easily  find  the  true  one.   He  also 

vould  transmit  the  light  without  any  dispersion  ascertained   the   proportion   in  which  different 

of  the  rays.    He  found  also,  that  the  sine  of  in-  kinds  of  gUss  separated   the  rays  of  light,  by* 

cideuce  in  crown  glass  is  to  that  of  its  general  measuring,  with  proper  precautions,  the  oblong 

refraction  as  1  to  1.53,  and  in  fiint  glass  as  1  to  image  of  the  sun  made  by  transmitting  through 

1*383.  them  a  beam  of  lighL 

Iq  order  to  apply  these  discoveries  to  the  con-  In  these  expernaents  M.  Clairaot  was  assisted 

^traction  of  telescopes,  Mr.  Dollond  considered,  by  M.  de  Tournieres,  and  the  results  agreed  with 

that,  in  order  to  make  two  spherical  glasses  that  Mr.  Dollond's  in  general ;  but  whereas  Mr.  Dol- 

should  refract  the  light  in  contrary  directions,  the  lond  has  made  the  dispersion  of  the  rays  in  glass 

one  must  be  concaire  and  the  other  convex ;  and  and  in  water  to  be  as  five  to  four  (acknowledgingy 

*s  the  rays  are  to  converge  to  a  real  focus,  the  however,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  do  it  with 

excess  of  refraction  most  be  in  the  convex  lens,  exactness),  these  gentlemen,  who  took  more  pains. 

Also,  as  the  convex  glass  is  to  refract  the  mosit,  it  found  it  to  be  as  three  to  two.    For  the  theorems 

Appeared  from  bis  experiments,  that  it  must  be  and  problems  deduced  by  M.  Clairaut  from  these 

made  of  crown  glass,  and  the  concave  of  white  new  principles  of  optics,  with  a  view  to  the  per- 

Siot  glass,    farther,  as  the  refractions  oF  spheri-  fection  of  telescopes,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 

<^l  glasses  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  focal  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  175&,  1757. 

distances,  it  follows,  that  the  focal  distances  of  The  subject  of  achromatic  telescopes  was  als« 

Qw  two  glasses  ahall  be  inversely  as  the  ratios  of  investigated  by  the  illustrious  D'AIembert.    Thia 

^he  refractions  of  the  wedges  ;  for  being  thus  pro-  excellent  mathematician  proposed  a  variety  of  new 

Iwrtioned,  every  ray  of  light  that  passes  through  constructions,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

this  combined  glass,  at  whatever  distance  it  may  which  he  distinctly  notes;  at  the  same  time  that  he 

pass  from  its  axis,  will  constantly  be  refracted,  by  points  out  several  methods  of  correcting  the  errors 

the  difference  between  two  contrary  refractions,  in  to  which  these  telescopes  are  liable :  as  by  placing 

Ihepropoi-tion  required;  and  therefore  the  different  the  object  glasses,  in  some  cases,  at  a  smalt  dis- 

tefraiigihiiity  of  the  light  will  he  entirely  removed*  tance  from  one  anotho*,  and  sometimes  by  using 

Thedifiicalties  which  occurred  in  the  applica-  eye  glasses  of  ditferent  refractive  powers^  which 
tion  of  this  reasoning  to  practice  arose  from  the  is  an  expedient  that  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
following  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  The  corred  to  any  person  before  him.  He  even  shows, 
focal  distances,  as  well  as  the  particular  surfaces,  that  telescopes  may  be  made  to  advantage,  con- 
must  be  very  nicely  proportioned  to  the  densities  sisting  of  only  one  object  glass,  and  an  eye  glass 
or  refracting  powers  of  the  glasses,  which  are  of  a  different  refracti\>e  power.  Some  of  his 
Very  apt  to  vary  in  the  same  sort  of  ghiss  made  at  constructions  have  two  or  more  eye  glasses  of 
^iflercnt  times.  Secondly,  The  centres  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  glass,  'litis  subject  he  consi- 
|las«cs  must  be  placed  truly  in  the  common  axis  dered  at  large  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Opus- 
ofthetelescope,  otherwise  the  desired  effect  will  cules  Mathematiques.  We  have  also  three  me- 
^  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  And  thirdly,  moirs  of  M.  D*Alenibertupon  this  subject,  among 
The  difllculty  of  forming  the  four  surfaces  of  the  those  of  the  French  Academy ;  in  the  years  1764, 
lenses  exactly  spherical.    At   length,   however,  1765,  and  1767. 

^fter  numerous  trials,  he  was  able  to  construct  The  investigatbns  of  Clairaut  and  D'AIembert 

lefraoting   telescopes,  with  such   aperturea  and  do  not  seem  to  have  assisted  the  exertions  oF 

tnagnifyiog  powers,  under  limited  lengths,  as  far  foreign  aitists.    The  telescopes  made  in  'England, 

exceeded  any  thing  tii9t  had  been  produced  be-  according  to  no  exactnile,  as  foreigners  supposed, 

fore,  repn-senting  objects  with  great  distinctness,  were  greatly  superior  to  any  that  could  be  made 

*ud  in  their  natural  colours.  elsewhere,  though  under  the  immediate  direcUoa 

As  Mr.  Dollond  did  uot  explain  the  method  by  of  those  able  calculators, 

vluch  he  deterauned  the  curvatures  of  his  leasee,  M.  Saler,  who  fi^st  gave  occasion  to  thu  in« 
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^fttfy^  tmvln^  t^eHuad«d  hiltaself,  both  by  reason- 
ing and  calculation,  that  Mr.  DoUond  bad  dts- 
^Covered  no  new  principle  in  optics,  and  yet  not 
bcin^  abit;  to  Controvert  Mr.  Short's  testimony  in 
f;ivour  of  the  achromatic  telescopes,  concluded 
tbat  tills  extraordinary  effect  was  partly  owinr  to 
the  crovrn  glass  not  transmitting  all  the  red  light, 
which  would  otherwitie  have  come  to  a  different 
focus,  and  hare  distorted  the  image;  but  princi- 
Ijally  to  his  givinj?  a  just  curvature  to  his  glas«, 
which  he  did  not  duubt  would  have  produced  the 
Bainc  efll'Ct  if  the  lenses  had  all  been  made  of  the 
Same  kind  uf  gla»s.  At  another  time  he  imagined 
4hat  tha  goodness  of  Mr.  Dulloiid's  telescopes 
might  be  owing  to  the  eye  gflass.  If  my  theory, 
Suvs  he,  be  true,  this  disagreeable  consequence 
follows,  that  Mr.  Dollond's  object  glasses  cannot 
be  exempt  from  the  dispersion  of  colours ;  yet  a 
tcg.ird  to  so  respectable  a  testimony  embarrasses 
tne  extremely,  it  being  as  difficult  to  question 
luch  expre>s  authority,  as  to  abandon  a  theory 
^vhi<•h  opf/ears  to  me  well  founded,  and  to  embrace 
An  opinion  which  is  as  contrary  to  all  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  nature  as  it  is  strange  and  seem- 
ingly ab.>urd.  He  even  appeals  to  experiments 
made  in  a  darkened  room;  in  which  he  says,  he 
is  confident  that  Mr.  Dollond's  object-glasses 
would  appear  to  have  the  same  defects  to  which 
others  art  subject. 

Not  doubting,  however,  btot  that  Mr.  Dollond 
hid  made  some  improvement  in  the  construction 
x)f  tclcstopes,  by  the  combination  of  glasses,  he 
abandourd  his  former  project,  in  which  be  had 
recourse  to  diAVrent  media,  and  confined  his 
nttdition  to  the  correction  of  the  errors  which 
/•rise  from  the  curvature  of  lenses.  But  whiJ€  he 
Mns  proceeding,  as  he  imagined,  upon  the  true 
-prit.CLplcs  of  u{)tics,  he  could  not  help  expressinfc 
iiis  surprii^e  that  Mr.  Dollond  should  have  been 
led  to  so  important  a  discovery  by  reasoning  in  a 
manner  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 
At  Ungth,  however,  M.  Euler  was  convinced  ot 
the  reality  and  importance  of  Mr.  Dollond's  dis- 
coveries 5  and  frankly  acknowledccs,  that  perhaps 
he  bhould  never  have  been  brouj:lit  to  assent  to  it, 
•had  he  not  ber  n  assured  by  his  Jriend  M.  Clairaut 
that  the  fkpeiimcnts  of  the  English  optician 
might  be  depended  upon*  The  experiments  of 
M.  Zeihcr,  however,  gave  him  the  most  complete 
totistactiun  with  lespect  to  this  subject.  This 
genileman  demonstrated,  that  it  Is  the  lead  in  the 
tompobition  of  glass  wbirh  produces  the  variation 
in  its  dispersive  power)  and,  by  increasing  the 
tjuaiility  of  lead  in  the  mixture,  he  produced  a 
\\m\  of  glass,  which  occasioned  a  much  greater 
Bepnration  of  the  extreme  rays  than  the  flint 
glass  which  Mr.  Dollond  had  made  use  of« 

From  thtse  new  principles  M.  Euler  deduces 
theorems  concerning  the  combination  of  the 
lensrst, 'and,  in  a  manner  similartu  M-  Clairaut 
and  D'A1(  mbert,  points  out  methods  of  construct* 
in«  achromatic 'telescopes. 

While  he  was  employed  upon  this  stibject,  he 
infoims  us,  that  he  received  a  letter  from  M. 
i&ei her,  dated  Petersburg,  30th  of  January,  1764, 
in  uhiih  he  gives  him  a  jtarticutar  account  of  the 
Btlctc^s  of  his  estperiiLeiits  on  the  composition  of 
gliiss;  and  that,  Taving  mixed  minium  and  sand 
in  dihVienr  proportions,  the  result  of  the  mean 
Tt1iact>i.n  aitd  thr  dis{>ersion  of  the  rajrs  varieil 
scci'tdinf  to  the  following  table. 
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Qi  minium 

to   fliot. 

Ratio  of  Ui€ 
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from  air  ioto 

glass. 
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1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI. 

—  3     :    12028    :     in  0 

—  3     :     11850     :     10iM> 

—  1:1  1187     :     lOOti 

—  I     1     1  1739     :     1001 

—  ^     :    1  1724    :      lOW 

—  1     :    1  1664    :      1000 

;8<A)    :    I 
iiiO    ;    J  '• 
3«i9    :    U 
Z'J07    :    1« 
IBOO    ; 

:j64  :  :■ 

From  this  table  it  is  evideut,  that  a  |ns&f 
quantity  of  lead  not  only  prodoci*s  a  grntT  .^ 
per«ion  of  the  rays,  but  aUo  iacrea»r>  tie  b  j 
refraction.  The  first  of  these  kinc^s  o:  z^^ 
which  contains  three  times  as  much  ni< —  *» 
flint,  will  appear  very  extraordioaiy ;  i  *  '- 
therto  no  transparent  substance  hts  bccu  u  ^i 
whose  refractive  power  exceeded  tf««  ni^o  -4  t» 
to  one,  and  since  the  dispersion  ocr^k^  .■ '  W 
this  glass  is  almost  five  times  as  great  s*  tr.* .' 
crown  glass,  which  could  scarcely  be  br.c^*-'.  tf 
those  who  entertained  any  doubc  cooccfLh^  t:« 
same  property  in  flint  glass,  the  eflectof  «U'B 
three  times  as  great  as  crown  glass. 

Here,  however,  M.  Euler  announces  to  ci  it* 
other  discovery  of  M.  SU-iher,  no  less  sc'T-na-": 
than  the  former,  and  which  dlsccncerttd  ti'   ' 
schemes    for    reconciling    the    aboie-OT.'.. '' 
phenomena.     As  the  six  kinds  of  glass  nut-.-^ 
in  the  preceding  table  were  composed  of  e.'*''-i 
but  minium    and  flint,  M.  Zeihcr  toppr^*  - 
think  of  mixinir  alkaline  salts  with  tbem,  iait^" 
to  give  the  glass  a  consistence  more  prc{k:  ^ 
dioptric     uses:    this  mixture,  however,  f?'-*' 
diminished  the  mean  refraction,  aloio^t  « : «-' 
making   any   change  in    the  di^pei^KD     A'^f 
many  trials,  he  is  said  to  liave  obtaiotd  ski-" 
glass,  which  occasioned   thrre  times  ss  ^c  •  * 
dispersion  of  the  rays  as  the  conimi«  g'S*s  «tL« 
same  time  that  the  mean  refraction  « si  La:rJ 
1-Gl  to  l.;*.though  we  liave  not  heard  tb»i  i-* 
kind  of  glass  was  ever  used  in  tlie  consuvAo.^ 
telescopes. 

Mr.  Dollond  was  not  the  only  optieisn  *^'  ' 
the  merit  of  discovering  the  achromatic  tel--^'"' 
as  this  instnimcnt  appears  to   bare  btfn  <*'* 
structed  by  a  private  gentlemaD— Mr  C  <"^ 
More  Hall.  He  obsened  that  prisms ol  il'r.>  P" 
gav^  larger  spectra  than  prisms  of  sittr.i*'* 
the  mean  refraction  was  the  same  ia  b^^' 
tried  prisms  of  other  gia«s,  and  fuosd  »e- 
differences )  and  he  applied  this disro«(-r)  *'  *' 
same  purposes  as   Mr.   Dollood.     Th«*  ^' 
came  out  in  a  prtxress  raised  at  the  io^tioc 
Watkins,  optician,  as  also  in  a  pubiic.itioti  «<  ^^ 
Ramsden.    There  is,  however,  no  e*Jt»tu<  '-^ 
Dollond  stole  the  idea  from   Hi.  Hillf  ^  "* 
they  had  not  both  claims  to  the  discoteiy. 

The  best  refracting  telescopes,  ec«^tnntt^  • 
the  piiociples  of  Mr.  DuiU^od,  are  Hill  (lf-«^^'" 
on  account  of  that  colour  which,  by  ibeabirrfr  ^ 
of  the  rays,  they  give  to  objects  «ie«wii''-'(:' 
them,  unless  the  object  glass  be  of  smsll  i>i^'^ 
This  defect  philosophers  have  eodrtrAara!  '■ 
remove  by  various  contri trances,  and  B'^'<''''* 
4iai»  in  hit  srftenpts  for  this  puipoie,  d^<t^^ 
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nnch  iQireouity ;  bat.  the .  pbilosopher  whose  ex-  posed  to  measure  the  h^ght  oP  some  oE  their  1)igV> 
ertions  have  been  crowned  with  most  succe!<t,  est  hills;  but  when  he  atteoipted  it,  be  found  his 
anJ  vt\\o  has  perhaps  made  th«?  most  important  observation  so  mach  disturbed  by  refraction,  that 
discovery  in  this  science,  is  Dr.  Robert  Blair,  he  could  obtain  no  certain  result.  HaviD|^  mca- 
p-jresaor  of  practical  astronomy  in  the  college  of  sured  one  hill  of  a  considerable  height,  in  a  clear 
Elinbnr^li.  By  a  judicious  set  of  experiments,  day,  and  observed  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  and 
b.'  has  proved,  that  the  quahty  of  dispersing  the  at  the  top,  he  found,  that  about  19  feet  or  more 
rsys  in  a  greater  degree  than  crown  glas^  is  not  were  required  to  make  the  mercury  fall  ^^gth  of 
confined  to  a  few  media,  but  is  possessed  by  a  an  inch ;  but  afterwards,  repeating  the  exp^ri- 
frreat  variety  of  Quids,  and  by  some  of  these  in  a  ment,  when  the  air  was  rather  gross  an-l  hazy, 
mjst  extraordiuary  degree.  He  has  shown,  that  he  found  the  small  angles  so  much  increased  by 
thaujirh  the  grcatiT  refrangibility  of  the  violet  refraction  as  to  make  the  hill  much  hizher  than 
rayi  than  of  the  red  rays,  when  light  passes  from  before.  He  afterwards  frequen'ly  made  o!)scr« 
tny  metlium  whatever  into  a  vacuum,  may  be  vations  at  his  own  house,  by  pointing  a  quadrant 
coosiderf>d  as  a  luw  of  nature;  ypt  iu  Jthe  passage  to  the  tops  of  some  neighbouring  bills,  and  ob« 
ofli^ht  from  one  medium  into  another,  it  depends  served  that  they  would  appear  higher  in  the 
entirely  on  the  qualities  of  the  media  which  of  morning  before  sunrise,  and  also  lute  in  the 
these  rays  shall  be  the  most  refrangible,  or  whe-  evening,  than  at  noon  in  a  clear  day,  by  several 
ther  there  shall  be  any  difference  in  their  re»  minutes.  In  one  case  the  elevations  of  the  sam« 
fransiibility.  In  order  to  correct  the  aberration  hill  differed  more  than  30  minutes. 
arising  from  difference  of  refrangibility  among  M.  Euler  considered  the  refractive  power  of  tb«» 
the  rays  of  light,  he  instituted  a  bet  of  experi-  atmo<(phcrc,  as  affected  by  different  degrees  of. 
in^nts,  by  which  be  detected  a  very  singular  and  heat  and  elasticity ;  in  which  he  showj,  that  itf 
important  quality  in  the  muriatic  acid.  In  all  refractive  power,  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  dispersive  media  hitherto  examined,  the  green  the  zenith,  is  sufficiently  near  the  proportion  of 
nyi,  which  are  the  mean  refrangible  in  crown  the  tangent  of  that  distance,  and  that  the  law  of 
glass,  were  found  among  the  less  refrangible;  but  refraction  follows  the  direct  ratio  of  tbc  difference 
in  the  muriatic  acid,  these  same  rays  were  found  marked  by  the  thermometer;  but  when  stars  arc 
to  make  a  part  of  the  more  refrangible.  This  in  the  horizon,  the  ciian^^ed  are  in  a  ratio  some- 
discovery  led  to  complete  success  iu  removing  what  greater  than  this,  more  especially  on  ace juot 
the  great  deftK:t  of  optical  instruments,  viz.  that  of  the  variation  in  the  beat 
dissipation  or  aberration  of  the  rays  which  arises  As  the  density  of  the  ac  nospherc  varies  with  its 
from  their  unequal  refrangibility,  and  has  hi-  altitude,'  and  as  the  irregular  curvature  of  the 
therto  rendered  it  impossible  to  converge  all  of  earth  causes  a  constant  change  in  the  inclinatloa 
them  to  one  point  either  by  single  or  opposite  of  the  strata  through  which  any  ray  of  light  passes 
refractions.  A  fluid,  in  which  the  particles  of  to  the  eye,  the  refraction  cannot  be  obtained 
marine  acid  and  metalline  particles  hold  a  due  from  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  an* 
proportion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  separates  gular  direction  of  the  refracted  ray.  Bycumpar- 
thc  extreme  rays  of  the  spectrum  much  more  ing  astronomical  with  meteoroloirical  observations, 
than  crown  glass,  refracts  all  the  orders  of  the  however,  the  celebrated  M,  La  Place  has  given  a 
rays  in  the  same  proportion  that  glass  does  :  and  complete  solution  of  this  very  important  problem* 
h(*nce  rays  of  all  colours  made  to  diverge  by  the  The  phenomena  known  by  the  names  of  mirage^ 
refraction  of  the  glass,  may  either  be  rendered  looming^  and  fata  morgana,  have  been  traced  to 
parallel  by  a  subsequent  refraction  in  the  confine  irregularities  of  refractions  arising  from  acciden- 
efthe  glass  and  this  fluid;  or,  by  weak<%ning  the  tal  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
refractive  density  of  the  fluid,  the  refraction  Prom  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  near  the  surface 
which  takes  place  in  the  confine  of  it  and  glass  of  water,  buiiduigs,  or  the  earth  itself,  a  distant 
may  be  rendered  as  regular  as  reflection,  without  object  seen  through  this  rarefied  air  sometimes 
the  least  colour  whatever  The  doctor  has  a  appears  dcpreshcd  instead  of  raised  by  refi'artioo  ; 
telescope,  not  exceeding  15  inches  in  length,  at  other  tiraes  it  appears  both  elevated  and  de« 
with  a  componnd  object  glass  of  this  kind,  which  pressed,  so  that  the  object  seems  double^  and 
^{^nli  in  all  respects,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  sometimes  triple,  one  of  the  imag«'S  being  in  aa 
^tof  Dollond's  43  inches  long.  See  Phil. Trans,  inverted  position.  This  subject  is  much  indebted 
A  Ho.  vol.  iit.  to  the  researches  of  the  in?enious  Dr.  Waliaston, 

We  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  discoveries  who  has  imitated  these  natural   phenomena  by 

concerning  refraction,  with  some  account  of  the  viewing  objects  through  the  rarefied  air  contigu* 

refraction  of  the  atmosphere. — Tables  of  refrac-  oas  to  a  red-hot  poker,  or  throu«;h    a  saline  or 

won  have  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Lambert,  with  saccharine  solution  with  water  and  spirit  of  wine 

a  view  to  correct  inaccuracies  in  determininj^  the  fljating  upon  its  surface.     This  branch  of  optics 

w^itode^  of  mountains  geometrically.    The  obser-  has  also  been  well   illustrated  by  Mr.  Vincc  and 

vaiiuns  of  Mr.  Lambert  go  upon  the  supposition  Mr.  Huddart,iu  different  volumes  of  the  philoso- 

that  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere  is  in-  phical  transactions, 
variable:   but  as  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 

hn  rales  must  be  considered  as  true  only  for  the  Sect.   IL   Ditcoveries  e&neemmg  tU  Eefitctiofi  rf 
ttean  8Ute  of  the  air.  ^^* 

tk^^'  ^^'^^'^^n  observed  a  remarkable  variety  in        The  followers  of  Plato  were  acquainted  with  the 

J*"  refractive  pov%'er  of  the  atmosphere,   which  equality  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 

remonstrates  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  flection ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  d.^ovcred 

calculated  heights  of  mountains,  when  the  ob-  this,  by  observing  a  ny  of  the  Kun  reflected  trom 
■ei^vaiioiw  are   made   with  an   in<<trument,   and     standing  water,  or  some  other  polished  bwly^  or 

l^nen  the  refractive  poiver  of  the  air  it  to  be  taken  fronattendin;^  to  the  images  of  obj.*cis  reflected  by 

''jio  the  account.     Being  desirous  to   learn,  by  such  surfaces.     If  philosuphers  paid  any  attention 

.  '•J^ation,  how  far  the  mercury  would  dr'tcend  to  this  phenomenon,  they  could  not  Out  perceive^ 

^  ^  barometer  at  any  given  elevatioop  be  pro-    tbat«  if  the  raj  fell  nearly  perpendicular  nj^oa 
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KHcti  a  surface,  it  was  reflected  near  tlie  perpen-  horn  being  understood.    Sren  lord  daeoii,  wK9 

tiioular ;  and  if  it  fell  obltqiiely,  it  was  reflected  made  much  greater  advances  in  physics  than  bis 

bbliqhdy:  and  observations  upon   these  angles,  |>redeces8ors,  supposed  it  possible  to  see  the  imaze 

\be  most  rude  and  imperfect,  could  not  fail  to  reflected  from  a  looking-glass,  without  seeing  tKe 

tonviuce   them   of  their  equality,  and  that  the  glass  itself;   and  to   this  purpose  he  quutes  a 

Incident  and  rejected  rays  were   in   the  same  story  of  friar  Bac^n,  who  is  reported  to  bare 

i)lanc;  apparently  walked  in  the  air  between  twosteepks^ 

Aristoilc  (Vtis  sensible  that  it  is  tiie  reflection  o^    and  which  was  thought  to  hare  been  effected  by 

light  from  the  atmosphere  which  prevents  total  redection  from  glasses  whil6  be  walked  upon  the 

tiarkhess  after  the  sup  sets,  and  in  places  where  ground. 

ne  does  not  shine  in  the  day  time.    He  was  also        Viteliio  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  pos- 

bf  Optnton,  that  rainbows,  halos,  and  mock  siins,  sible,  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  conveic  apeculunii 

Vrere  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  io  see  the  images  of  objects  in  the  air,  uot  of  the 

ih  di(Ferent  circumstances,  by  which  an  imper-  Speculum,  when  the  objects  themselves  cannot  be 

Tect  image  of  his  body  was  produced,  the  colour  seen.    But  from  his  description  of  the  apparattt^^ 

brily  being  exhibited,  and  not  bis  proper  figure,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  eye  was  to  be  directed 

The  image,  he  says,  is  not  single,  as  in  a  mirror ;  towards  the  speculum  placed  within  a  nx>m,  while 

tor  each  drOp  of  rain  is  too  smalt  to  reflect  a  visible  the  object  and  the  spectator  were  witboat  it.    But 

ifnage,  but  the  conjunction  of  all  the  images,  is  as  no  such  effect  can  be  produced  by  a  coarcz 

tisibie.  mirror,  Viteliio  must  have  been  under  some  dc- 

Without  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  nature  ception  with  respect  to  bis  esperimcat. 
tif  light  or  vision,  the  ancient  geometers  contented         j6.  Porta  says,  that  this  effect  may  be  produced 

\heiiiSe1ves  with  deducing  a  system  of  optics  from  by  a  plain  mirror  only;  and  also  by  the  combi- 

twO  facts,  the  rectilineal  progress  of  light,  and  the  nation  of  a  plain  and  a  concave  mirror. 
%(|ilality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.        Kircher  also  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  ezhi- 

The  treatise  of  optics  ascribed  to  Euclid  is  em-  biting  these  pendulous  images,  and  supposes  that 

ployed    in  determining  the    apparent  Size    and  they  are  reflected  from   the  dtnst  air :    bnt  the 

ugu^  of  objects,  frdm  the  angle  which  they  sub-  ihost  perfect  and  pleasing  deception,  dependto; 

tend  at  the  eye,  and  the  appareNit  place  of  the  upon  the  images  in  the  air,  is  one  of  which  this 

image  of  an  object  reflected  from  a  polished  mirror,  writer  gives  a  particular  account  in  his  Ars  Magos 

I'his  place  he  fixes  at  the  point  where  the  reflected  Lucis  et  Umbrae,  p.  TBS.    In  this  case  the  iosage 

1*ay  meets  a  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  drawn  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  polished  cy- 

through  the  object.    But  this  work  is  so  imper-  linder,  by  which  means  it  appears  like  a  real  solid 

tb'ct  and  inacci^raie,  (hat  it  does  not  seem  to  be  substance,  suspended  within  the  mouth   of  the 

the  production  of  £u did.  Vessel. 

It  appears  from  Pliny  and  Lactantins,  that        it  was  Kepler  who  first  discovered,  that  the 

uurning  glasses  were  known  to  the  ancients,    la  apparent  places  of    objects  seeu    by  reflectin^r 

one  of  thi?  plays  of  Aristophanes,  indeed,  a'person  mirrors  depended  upon  the  angle  which  the  rays 

Is  introduced  who  proposes  to  destroy  his  adver-  of  light,  issuing  from  the  extreme  part  of  an  ob" 

1iary*S  papers  by  means  of  this  instrument;  and  ject,  make  with  one  another  after  reflection, 
there  is  reaSon  to  believe  that  the  Romans  had  a         Mr.  Boyle  made  some  curious  obser\'ations  con^ 

method  of  lightihg  theiir  sacred  fire  by  means  of  a  cerning  the  reflecting  powers  of  differently  coloured 

boitcUve   ftpeculuni.      It  seems   indeed   to    have  Substances,     tn  order  to  shew  that  snow  shines 

1l>cen  known  A.  C.  4313,  that  there  is  an  increase  of  by  a  borrowed  and  not  by  a  native  light,  he  placed 

licat  ill  the  place  where  the  rays  of  light  meet,  a  quantity  of  it  in  a  room,  frOm  which  all  forei^ 

aflc^   reflection   from  a  concave   mirror.     The  light  was  excluded,  and  found  that  it  was  cool- 

Durning  povisr  of  concave  nitrroVs  is  noticed  by  pletely  invisible.     To  try  whether  white  bodies 

the   author  of  the  work  asciribed  to  .Euclid.    If  reflect  more  light  thafl  others,  beheld  a  sheet  of 

ive  give  any  credit  to  what  some  ancrent  histo-  white  paper  in  a  sunbeam  admitted  ihto  a  dark- 

rians  are   said  to  have  written   concerning  thb  ened  room;  and  observed  that  it  reflected  macll 

Exploits  of  Archimedes,  we  shall  be  induced   to  more  light  than  a  paper  of  any  other  colour,  a 

think   tliat  he   constructed  some  very  powerful  considerabre  part  of  the  room  being  enlightened 

'burning  mirrors:  but  nothing  being  said  of  othei*  by  it.    To  show  that  whiti*  bodies  reflect  tberayi 

persons  making  use  of  his  inventions,  the  whole  outwards,  he  adds,  that  common  burning  glasses 

hccount  is  very  doubtful.    It  is  allowed,  however,  require  a  long  time  to  burn  or   discolour  white 

"that  this  eminent  geometer  did  write  a  treatise  paper ;  that  the  image  of  the  sun  was  not  so  well 

bh  the  subject  of  burning  mirrorsj  which  has  not  defined  u^n  white  paper  as  upon  black;  tbsi 

tiesrended  to  Odr  tiai\&9.  *  when  he  piic  ink  upOn  the  paper,  the  moisture 

B.  Porta  supposes  thit  Ihe  burning  mirrors  of  would  be  quickly  dried  up,  and  the  paperj  which 

the  hniclents  welre  parabolic  i>r.d  made  of  metal,  he  could  not  burn  before,  would  presently  take 

\t  follows  frorii  the  properties  of  this  curve,  that  fire; — and  that  by  exposing  his  band  to  the  sud^ 

nil  the  rays  ^'hich  fall  upon  it,  parallel  tO  its  axis^  with  a  thin  black  glove  upon  it,  it  would  be  sad^ 

%ill  meet  in  the  same  point  at  the  focus;     Gon-  denly  and  more  considerably  heated,  than  if  be 

Bcqucntly,  if  the  viertex  of  the  parabola  be  cut  o^,  held  his  naked  band  to  the  rays#  or  put  on  H  glove 

^  will   make  a  convenient  burning   mirror*     In  bf  thin  white  leather. 

Bonie  (irawin.:;;s  of  this  instrument  the  frustum  is         To  prove  that  black  is  the  revetae  ofwhitei 

so  smdU,  as  to  look  like  a  ring^    With  an  instru-  With  respect  to  its  property  of  reflecting  the  niyf 

tnent  of  thi.«  kind,  it  is  thought,  that  the  Romans  of  the  sun,  be  procured  a  large  piece  of  black 

lii^hted  their  sarred  Cre,  and  that  with  a  similar  hiarble,  groUnd  into  the  form  of  a  large  concave 

mirror  Arcinmcdi'S  burnt  the  Roman  fleet;  using  Speculum,  and  found  that  the  image  of  the  son 

a  lens,  to  throw  the  rays  parallel,  when  they  had  reflected  from  it  was  fkt  from  ofiending  or  daz- 

bcen  brought  to  a  focus ;  or  applying  A  Smaller  sling  bis  eyes,  as  it  would  have  done  fh)Dl  ad' 

pai-a!)olk'  mirror  fnrthis  nurpose.  other  Speculum;  and  though  tht«  was  large,  he 

The  nature  r^  S  however^  Very  hx  bonld  net  for  a  long  time  set  a  piece  of  wood  oh 
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Ir^  tifitii  it*  Uioagli  ft  fiir  l^s  ifSedulum,  of  tbfl  Ivithin  were  intei>iiiediate  cblotfi  pfoddced  by  thtf 

Vime  form  and  of  a  more  reflecting  iubstancei  difTerent  mixtures  of  light  ilnd  shade. 

Iirould  preteotly  have  made  it  flame.  It  was  not  only  in  this  tincture  of  lignum  iie» 

To  satifffy  himself  fitill  farther  with  fe^pe<jt  to  phrlticutn  that  Mr.  Boyle  perceived  thedlfferencef 

this  sDbjecty  he  took  a  tile;  dnd  having  dladeone  between  reflected  and  transdiitted  light.     He  ob* 

half  of  its  surface  white  and  th^  other  black,  he  served  it  eVen  iil  gold,  though  no  pereon  explained 

ex|)osed  it  to  the  siitalmei^  silti.     Having  let  it  lie  th^  catlse  of  these  appearances  before  sir  Isaae 

there  some  ttnle,  be  foiind,thiit  while  the  whitened  Newton.    He  took  a  piece  of  leaf  gold,  find  hoId-« 

part  remained  cool,  the  black  part  wds  very  hot.  log  it  betwixt  his  eye  and  the  light,  observed  that 

He  sometidies  left  pai't  of  the  tile  of  its  native  It  did  tlot  appear  of  a  golden  colour,  but  of  « 

red ;  and,  ftfter  exposing  the  whol^  to  the  siin,  greenish  blue.   He  also  observed  the  safne  cbangtf 

bbierved  that  this  part  grew  hotter  than  the  White,  of  colour  by  candle-light;  but  the  etperimeot  did 

bat  not  so  hot  as  the  black  part.  hot  succeed  with  a  leaf  of  silver. 

A  remarkable  property  of  lignum  uephriticuni        The  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  th« 

(a  species  of  guilandina)  was  fiNt  observed  by  Kir«  Sea,  we  shall  find,  by  more  recent  observations,  xa 

ther.    Mr.  Boyle  has  described  this  lignum  ne-  be  similar  to  that  of  this  infusion ;  for  the  blue 

pbriticum  as  a  whitish  kind  of  wood,  Which  Was  hiys,  dhd  otheivof  it  fdlnt  colour, do  ndt  penetrate 

brought  from  Mexico,  and  which  had  beeti  thought  so  far  Into  tbetd  as  the  red,  and  others  of  stronger 

to  tinge  wat^r  <)f  a  green  colour  only ;  but  be  tolour. 

kays  that  be  found  it  to  communicate  bll  kinds  of        The  first  distinct  account  of  the  colours  ezhi<< 

Colours.     If  an  infusion  of  this  Wood  b^  put  into  btted  by  thin  plates  of  various  substances  is  to 

a  glass  globe,  and  exposed  to  ft  strong  light,  it  be  found  auiuni^  the  observations  of  Mr.  Boyle^ 

Wit!  be  as  colourless  as  piire  water ;  but  if  it  be  To  shoW  that  dolours  may  be  made  to  appear  of 

carried  into  a  place  a  little  shaded,  it  will  be  ft  Vanish,  where  there  is  no  accession  Or  change 

beautiful  green.     In  a  place  still  more  shaded,  either  of  the  sulphbreous,  the  saline,  or  the  mer-f 

it  will  incline   to    red;    and   in   a   very  shad^  curial  principle  of  bodies,  be  observes,  that  all 

place,  or  in  ao  Opaque  Vessel^  It  will  be  green  chemical  essential  oils,  as  also  good  spirit  of 

*^in.  wine,  being  shaken  till  they  rise  in  bubbles,  ap^^ 

Mr.  Boyle  first  distiilcCly  noted  the  tWo  Very  pear  of  various  colours ;  which  immetjiately  vanisb 

diflferent  dolours  which  this  remarkable  tincture  when  the  bubbles  burst,  so  that  a  colourless  liquor 

Exhibits  by  transmitted  and  reflected  light.    If  it  may  be  iijomediately  made  to  exhibit  ft  variety  of 

be  held  directly  between  the  light  and  the  eye,  it  colours,  and  lose  them  In  a  moment,  without  any 

will  appear  tinged  (excepting  the  very  top  of  it,  thange  in  its  essential  principles.  .He  then  men- 

^here  a  sky-Ooloured  circle  sometimes  appears)  tions  the  colours  that  appear  in  bubbles  of  soap 

almost  of  a  golden  dolour,  except  the  infusion  be  ftnd  Watery  and  also  in  those  of  turpentine.     He 

too  strong;  in  Which  case  it  will  be  dark  or  red-  sometimes  got  glass  blown  so  thin  as  to  exbibiC 

dish,  and  requires  to  be  diluted  with  waten    But  similar  colours}  and  observes,  that  a  feather,  and 

if  it  be  held  from  the  light,  so  that  the  eye  be  be-  also  a  black  ribbon,  held  at  a  proper  dittancei 

tween  the  light  ftnd  the  phial,  it  Will  appear  of  a  between  his  eye  and  the  sun,  showed  a  \'ariety  of 

deep  lively  blue  dolouir;  as  will  also  tlie  drops,  if  little  rainbows,  with  very  vivid  colours,  none  of 

any  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  glass.  Which  were  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  same 

When  ft  little  of  this  tincture  was  poUred  upon  objects. 
s  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  placed  in  a  window        This  subject  wits  fflOre  darefttlly  Investigated  by 

^here  the  sun  shone  Upon  it,  he  observed,  that  if  Dr.  Hooke,  who  promised,  at  a  meeting  of  the  so« 

be  turned  his  back  upon  the  sUn,  the  shadow  of  fiety  on  the  1th  of  March,  1612,  to  exhibit,  at 

tiny  body  projected  upon  the  liquor  would  not  be  their  next  meeting,  something  which  had  neither 

all  dark,  like  other  shadows  \  but  that  part  of  it  Reflection  nor  refraction,  and  yet  was  diaphanous, 

broald  be  curiously  coloured,  the  edge  of  it  next  Accordingly  be  produced  the  famous  coloured  bub* 

the  body  being  almost  of  a  lively  golden  colour,  bleof  soap  and  Water  of  which  such  use  Was  after- 

aud  the  more  remote  part  blue.  wards  made  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  which  Dr» 

Observing  that  this  tincture,  if  It  Were  too  deep,  Hooke  And  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  over- 
Was  not  tinged  in  so  beautiful  a  manner,  and  that  looked  in  Mr.  Boyle's  treatise  on  colours,  thougli 
the  impregnftting  virtue  of  the  wood  did^  by  fre-  It  was  published  nine  years  before.  It  is  no  won* 
^uent  infbsiou  in  fresh  water,  gradually  decay,  he  der  that  so  curious  an  appearance  excited  the  at- 
^onjectured  that  the  tincture  contained  much  of  tention  Of  that  inquisitive  body,  and  that  they 
the  essential  sftlt  Of  the  wood  \  and  to  try  whether  should  desire  hiifi  to  bring  an  account  of  it  in  writ* 
the  subtle  parts,  on  which  the  colour  depended}  Ing  at  their  next  meeting. 

^ere  volatile  e&oUgh  to  b^  distilled,  without  dis-        By  the  help  of  a  small  gl9iss  pipe,  there  Were 

solring  theiV  texture,  he  applied  some  of  it  to  the  blown  several  small  bubbles,  out  of  a  mixture  of 

gentle  heat  of  a  lamp  furOace ;  but  he  found  all  soap  ftnd  water.    At  first,  they  appeared  white  and 

that  came  over  was  as  limpid  and  colourless  as  clear;   bnt,  after  some  tirne^  the  film  of  water 

^k  water,  while  that  which  reikiaiued  behind  was  growing  thinner,  there  appeared  upon  it  all  the 

bf  so  deep  a  blue,  that  It  was  only  in  a  very  colours  of  the  minbow:  first,  a  pale  yellow;  then 

strong  light  that  it  ftppeated  of  any'.eqQKirk  Orange,  red,  purple^  blue,  green,  &c,  with  the  same 

Having  sometimes  brought  ft  round  fong-necked  Series  of  colours  repeated ;  in  which  it  was  farther 

labial,  filled  ritb  this  tiod^ure,  into  a  darkei^d  observable,  that  the  first  and  last  series  were  very 

J'oom,  ihto  Which  a  beam  of  thd  sUn  was  admitted  feint,  and  that  the  middlemost  series  were  very 

by  a   sntall   aperture  ^    and  holding  the   phial  bright*    After  thesedolours  had  passed  through  the 

Sometimes  near  the  sunbeams,   ftnd   sometimes  changes  above  mentioned,  the  film  of  the  bubble 

partly  in  them  and  partly  oUt  of  them,  dhang*-  began  to  appear  white  again ;  and  presently,  in 

jng  also  the  position  of  the  glass,  ftnd  viewing  Several  parts  of  this  Second  white  film,  there  were 

•t  from  several  parts  of  the  room,  it  exhibited  seen  several  holes,  which  by  degrees  grew  very 

^i&uch  greatef  variety  of  colours  than  it  did  in  large,  several  of  them  running  into  one  another. 
1^  enlightened  roomi    Besides  the  usual  doloUrsi        Dr.  Hooke  was  the  first  who  observed  the  beauti- 

»  Wis  red  in  some  places  and  green  in  otberS|  and  fui  colours  that  appear  in  thin  plates  of  Musco^ 
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flass.    With  a  microscope  he  could  perceWe  that  A,  by  reflection  from  B,  ^aeed  in  a  positioii  oW 

these  colours  were  ranged  in  riuKS  surroundiog  the  liqae  Ui  Uif  eye,  (he  other,  £,  was  so  piared^as  to 

white  specks  or  flaws  in  this  iliin  bubstance,  that  app'^ar  contiguous  to  it;  and  removing;  the  plate 

the  order  of  the  colours  was  the  very  same  as  io  E,  til>  the  tight  which  it  reflected  wa$  no  s-roocer 

the  rainbow,  and  that  they  were  of^en  rrpeated  ten  than  that  which  came  from  the  iina;;e  D,  sceti  bf 

times.    £ut  the  colours  were  disposed  as  in  the  reflection  at  B,  he  estimited  the  quantity  of  t.fht 

outer  rainbow.    Some  of  them  also  were  much  that  was  lost  by  this  oblique  reflection,  by  ihe 

brighter  than  others,  and  some  of  them  very  much  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  two  objecU  from 

broader.     He  also  observed,  that  if  there  was  a  the  candle. 

part  where  the  colours  were  very  broad,  ami  con-  la  order  to  ascertain  the  qnantity  of  light  lost 

spicuous  to  the  naked  cj'e,  thf-y  might  be  made,  by  by   reflection   with   the    greatest  exactness,  M. 

pressing  the  part  with  the  Gnger,  to  chancre  plac:s,  Bonj^iior   introduced  ta'o  beams   of  light  into  a 

and  move  from  one  part  to  aii<jthcr.     Lastly,  he  darkened  room,  as  by  the  apertures  P  and  Q,  6^. 

observed,  that  if  great  cnre  be  usied,  this  suhstani'e  4. ;  which  he  had  so  coutrived,  that  he  could  place 

may  split  into  plutes  of  |  or  ^  of  an  inch  in  dia»  them  higher  and  lower,  and  enlarge  or  contract 

meter,  each  of  which  will  appear  through  a  micro*  them  at  pleasure;  and  tl»e  reflecting  surface  ,as 

scope  to  be  uniformly  adorned  wit:i   some  one  that  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  vesid)  n as  placed 

▼ivid  colour,  and  that  thesn  plates  will  be  found  horizontally  at  O,  from  which  the  light  couiin^; 

upon  examination  to  be  of  the  same  thickness  through  the  hole  P,  was  reflected  to  R,  upon  the 

throughout.  screen  OH,  where  it  wa«  compared  witii  another 

A  phenomenon  similar  to  this  was  noticed  by  beam  of  light  that  fell  upon  S,  throMgh  the  hole 
lord  Breretun,  who  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Q;  which  he  made  so  much  less  than  P,  as  that 
Society  in  1666,  produced  some  pieces  of  glass  the  spaces  S  and  R  were  equally  illuminated;  and 
taken  out  of  a  church  wiudow,  both  on  the  north  and  by  the  proportion  that  tbe  apertures  P  anH  Q.  bore 
on  the  south  side'of  it;  they  were  ail  eaten  in  by  to  each  other,  he  calculated  what  quantity  of  light 
the  air,  but  tbe  piece  taken  from  tbe  south  side  was  lost  by  tbe  reflection  at  O. 
had  some  colours  like  those  of  the  rainbow  upon  it,  It  was  necessary,  he  observes,  that  the  twa 
which  the  others  on  the  north  bide  had  not.  Itcan-  beams  of  light  PO  and  QS  (which  he  usually 
not  be  doubted,  but  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  glass  made  7  or  8  feet  lung)  should  be  exactly  pa- 
ls divided  into  thin  plates,  which  exhibit  colours,  rallel,  that  they  might  come  from  two  poiou  of 
upon  the  same  principle  with  those  which  Dr.  tbe  sky  of  the  same  altitude,  and  ha viug  precisely 
Hooke  observed  in  the  bubble  of  soap  and  water,  the  same  intensity  of  light.  It  was  also  necessary 
•ud  in  the  thin  plate  of  glass,  which  we  shall  find  that  the  hole  Q.  should  be  a  little  higher  than  P| 
more  fully  explained  by  sir  Isaac  Newton.  in  order  that  tbe  two  images  should  be  at  the 

The  enquiries  of  M.  Bougucr  concerning  the  re-  same  height,  and  near  one  another.     It  is  no  less 

flection  of  light  are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  necessary,  he  says,  that  the  screen  GH  be  eiactly 

They  are  fully  detailed  in  his  Tiaite  d^Optique,  a  vertical,  in  o   'e;   that  the  direct  and  reflected 

posthumous  work  published  by  La  Caille  in  1760.  beams  may  fall  upon  it,  with  the  same  inclination; 

In  order  to  compare  different  degrees  of  light,  siAce,  otherwise,  though  the  two  lights  were  per- 
he  always  contrived  to  place  the  radiant  bodies  fectly  equal,  they  would  not  illuminate  tbe  screeo 
or  other  bodies  illumined  by  them,  in  such  a  man*  equally.  This  disposition,  he  says,  serves  to 
ner  that  be  could  view  them  distinctly  at  the  same  answer  another  important  condition  io  these  ex- 
time  ;  and  be  either  varied  the  distances  of  these  periments  ;  for  the  direct  ray  QS  must  be  of  tbe 
bodies  or  modified  their  light  in  some  other  way,  same  length  with  the  sum  of  the  incident  and  re- 
^till  he  could  perceive  no  diflerence  between  them,  fleeted  rays,  PO  and  OR,ia  order  that  the  quaotitf 
Then,  considering  their  diff'crent  distances,  or  the  of  light  introduced  into  tbe  room  may  be  sensibly 
other  circumstances  by  which  their  light  was  af-  proportional  to  the  sizes  of  the  apertures, 
fected,  be  calculated  the  proportion  which  they  Beiore  we  proceed  to  detail  the  other  ezperi- 
would  have  borne«to  each  other  at  the  same  dis*  ments  of  Bouguer,  we  shall  notice  some  vbich 
tance,  or  in  the  same  circumstances.  were  made  previous  to  them  by  Buffoo  on  the  di- 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  light  lost  by  re«  mi  notion  of  light  by  reflection,  and  the  transmiS' 

flection,  he  pinred  the  mirror,  or  reflecting  surface,  sion  of  it  to  considerable  distances  through  the  sir. 

B,  pi.  1 22>  fig.  2.  on  which  the  experiment  was  to  be  By  receiving  the  light  of  the  sun  in  a  dark  room, 

made,  truly  upright ;  and  having  taken  two  tablets,  and  comparing  it  with  the  same  light  of  the  sua 

of  precisely  the  same  colour,  or  of  an  equal  de.  reflected  by  a  mirror,  he  found  that  at  small  dii- 

gree  of  whiteness,  he  placed  them  exactly  parallel  tances  as  four  or  five  feet,  about  one  half  was  lost 

to  one  another  at  E  and  D,  and  threw  light  upon  by  reflection. 

them  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  P,  placed  When  the  distances  were'  100,  200i  and  309 

in  a  right  line   between  them.     He  then  placed  feet,  he  could  hardly  perceive  that  it  lost  any  of 

himself  so,  that  with  his  eye  at  A  he  could  see  the  its  intensity  by  being  tran2>mitted  through  sucbs 

tablet  E,  and  the  iniege  of  the  tablet  D,  reflected  space  of  air. 

from  the  mirror  B,  at  the  same  time ;  making  them.  He  afterwards  made  the  same  experiments  vith 
as  it  were,  to  toucii  one  another.  He  then  moved  candles,  in  the  following  manner:  He  placed  him- 
the  candle  along  tbe  line  ED,  so  as  to  throw  more  self  opposite  to  a  lookinx  glass,  with  a  book  in  his 
or  less  light  upon  either  of  them,  till  he  could  per-  hand,  in  a  daik  room  ;  and  havmg  one  candle 
ceive  no  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  two  lii^hted  in  the  next  room,  at  the  distance  of  about 
lights  that  came  to  his  eye.  After  this,  he  had  40  feet,  he  had  it  brought  nearer  to  him  by  de- 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  mcfisure  the  distances  f^reea,  till  he  could  jost  distinguish  the  letters 
EP  and  DP,  and  then  the  intensity  of  the  lights  i?  of  the  book,  which  was  then  «4  feet  from  the 
was  as  KP«  to  DP*.  candle.     He  then  received  the  light  of  tbe  candle, 

To  find  how  mnch  lisht  is  lost  by  oblique  re-  reflected  by  the  loikine  glass,  upon  his  booki  eare- 

flec*- —   *-"  '-  '•-  two  equally  polished  plates,  D  aii^  fully  excluding  all  the  li«h«  that  was  reflected  from 

K                          'ause<l  them  to  be  enlightened  by  any  thiug  else;  and  be  found  that  the  distance  or 

*                           ule  one  of  theih,  D,  was  seen  at  the  book  from  the  candle,  iacluding  the  distance 
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frott  tbe  traok  to  the  looking  gtass  (which  was 
only  half  a  foot)  was  id  all  15  feet«  He  repeated 
the  exjieriment.  several  times«  with  nearly*  the 
umti  result  J  atid  therefore  conclude'l|  that  the 
quantity  of  direct  is  to  that  of  reflected  light  as 
676  to  ^25 1  so  that  the  light  of  five  candles  re<« 
fleeted  from  a  plain  mirror  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  two  caudles. 

From  these  experinieuts  it  appeared,  that  more 
light  was  lost  by  reflectiun  of  the  candles  than  of 
the  sun,  which  M.  Buff»u  thouj^ht  was  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  tiial  the  light  issuing  from  the 
csodle  direrges,  and  therefore  falls  more  obliquely. 
opoD  the  mirror  than  the  light  of  the  sun^  the  rays 
of  which  are  nearly  parallel. 

The^e  experiments  and  observations  of  M. 
Baffon,  though  curious,  are  inferior  to  those  of  M. 
Bongoer»  both  in  extent  and  accuracy* 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  ditference  iu  the  quan« 
tity  of  light  reflected  by  glass  and  polished  metal, 
be  used  a  smooth  piece  of  glass  one  line  in  thick- 
nesii  Bod  fouud  that  when  it  was  placed  at  an 
sngle  of  13  degrees  with  the  incident  rays,  it  re- 
flected 6^28  parts  of  IO<K)which  fell  upon  it)  at 
the  same  time  that  a  metallic  mirror,  which  he 
tried  in  tM*  sane  circumstances,  reflected  only 
561  of  them.  At  a  less  angle  of  incidence  much 
nore  light  was  reflceted;  so  that  at  an  angle  of 
three  degrees  the  glass  reAtcted  700  parts,  and  the 
metal  somethiog  less,  as  in  the  former  case. 

In  the  cave  of  unpolished  bodies,  he  found  that 
s  preoe  of  white  plaster,  placed  at  an  angle  of  7d^, 
vithio  the  incident  rays,  reflected  ^ J,  part  of  the 
light  that  is  received  from  a  candle  nine  inches  from 
it  White  paper,  in  the  same  circumstances,  re- 
flected in  the  tame  proportion ;  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  inches,  they  both  reflected  150  parts 
OQt  of  1000. 

Proceeding  to  make  farther  observations  on  the 
sabjcct  of  reflected  light,  he  premises  the  two  fol- 
lowing theorems,  which  he  demonstrates  georoe^ 
trically.  1.  When  the  luminous  body  is  at  an  in- 
finite distance,  aud  its  light  is  received  by  a  globe, 
the  surface  of  which  has  a  perfect  polish,  and  ab- 
sorbs  no  light,  it  reflects  the  light  equally  In  all 
tlirections,  provided  it  be  received  at  a  considerable 
distance.  He  excepts  the  place  where  the  shadow 
of  the  globe  falls :  because  this  is  no  more  than  a 
Bingle  point,  with  respect  to  the  immensity  of  the 
spherical  surface  which  receives  the  light. 

2.  The  quantity  of^  light  reflected  in  one  certain 
direction  will  always  be  exactly  the  same,  whether 
it  be  reflected  by  a  very  great  number  of  small 
polished  hemispheres^  by  a  less  number  of  larger 
bemispheres,  or  by  a  single  hemisphere,  provided 
they  occupy  the  same  base,  or  cover  the  same 
round  plan.  « 

The  use  be  proposes  to  make  of  these  theorems 
is  to  assist  him  in  distinguishing  whether  the  light 
rejected  from  bodies  be  owing  to  the  extinction  of 
It  within  them,  or  whether  the  eminences  which 
(H>ver  them  have  not' the  same  effect  as  the  small 
polished  hemispheres  above  mentioned. 

He  begins  with  obscrx'iog,  that,  of  the  light  re« 
fleeted  from  mercury,  ^  at  least  is  lost,  and  that 
probably  no  substances  reflect  more  than  this. 
The  rays  were  received  at  an  angle  of  1 1 J  degrees 
of  iBcidence,  that  is  measured  from  the  surface  of 
^reflecting  body,  and  not  from  the  perpend icular» 
»hicb,  he  says,  is  what  we  nre  from  this  place  to 
Understand  whenever  he  mentions  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence. 

With  regard  to  the  quantities  of  light  reflected 
•tdiflTerent  anghss  of  incidcncci  M.  Bouguer  found 
n  Senemli  that  ceAcction  is  stronger  at  snuaU 


angles  of  incidence,  and'  weaker  at  largtf  onef. 
The  difference  is  excessive  when  the  rays  strike  the 
surface  of  transparent  substances,  with  different 
degrees  of  obliquity ;  but  it  is  almost  as  great  in 
sum<)  opaque  substances,  and  it  was  almost  more 
or  less  so  in  every  thing  that  be  tried.  He  found 
the  greatest  inequality  in  black  marble,  which, 
though  not  perfectly  polished,  yet  with  an  angle  of 
3^  33'  of  incidence,  it  reflected  almost  as  well  as 
quicksilver.  Of  1000  rays  which  it  received,  it 
returned  600 :  but  when  the  angle  of  incidence 
was  14^,  it  reflected  only  156;  when  it  was  30% 
it  reflected  51;  and  when  it  was  80®,  it  reflected 
only  23« 

Similar  experiments  made  with  metallic  mirrori 
always  give  the  diflerences  much  less  considera- 
ble* The  greatest  was  hardly  ever  an  eighth  or  a 
ninth  part  of  it,  but  they  were  always  in  the  same 
way. 

The  great  difference  between  the  quantity  of 
light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  water,  at  dif* 
ferent  angles  of  incidence,  is  truly  surprising.  M. 
Bouguer  sometimes  suspected,  that,  when  thg 
angles  vf  incidence  were  very  small,  the  reflection 
from  water  was  even  greater  than  from  quick* 
silver^;  though  he  rather  thought  that  it  was 
scarcely  so  great.  In  very  small  angles,  he  says, 
that  water  reflects  nearly  ^  of  the  direct  light. 

The  light  reflected  from  a  lake  is  sometimes  one* 
third  or  one-half,  or  even  a  greater  proportion,  of 
the  light  that  comes  directly  from  the  sun,  which 
is  an  addition  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  sensible.  The  ditect  light 
of  the  sun  diminishes  gradually  as  it  approaches 
the  horizon,  while  the  reflected  light  at  the  same 
time  grows  stronger:  so  that  there  is  a  certain  aU 
titude  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  united  force  of  the 
direct  and  reflected  light  will  be  the  greatest  pos« 
sible,  aud  this  he  say^i  is  12  or  13  degrees. 

The  light  teflected  from  water  at  great  angles  of 
incidence  is  extremely  small.  M.  Bouguer  was 
assured,  that,  when  the  light  was  perpendicular, 
it  reflected  no  more  than  the  3*7  th  part  that  quick- 
silver does  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  for  it  did 
not  appear  that  water  reflects  more  than  the  6oth9 
or  rather  the  55th,  pait  of  perpendicular  light. 
When  the  angle  of  incidence  was  50°,  the  light 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  water  was  about  the 
3ld  part  of  that  which  mercurf  reflected ;  and  as 
the  reflection  from  water  increases  as  the  angle  of 
incidence  diminishes,  it  was  twice  as  strong  in 
proportion  at  39^  ;  for  it  was  then  the  16th  part  of 
the  quantity  reflected  from  mercury. 

In  order  to  procure  a  common  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  proportion  of  light  reflected 
from  various  fluid  substances,  he  selected  water  as 
the  most  commodious ;  and  partly  by  observation 
and  calculation  he  drew  up  the  following  table  of 
the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  its  surfoce  at 
different  angles  of  incidence. 


Angles  of 
incidence. 


s 
1 

H 
3 

24 
5 

10 

12| 
15 


Rays  re- 
flected of 
1000. 


721 

692 

669 

639 

614 

601 

409 

333 

Q1V 

211 


Angles  of 
incidence. 


Hi 
20 

25 

SO 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 


Rays  re- 
flected of 
1000. 


178 
145 
97 
65 
34 
22 
19 
18 
18 
18 
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In  the  8am6  manner,  he  constructed  the  follow- 
ing table  containing  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
from  the  looking-glass  not  quicksiWered. 


Angles  of' 
incidence. 

Rays  re- 
flected of 
1000. 

Angles  of 
incidence. 

30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

Rays  r^ 

dected  of 

1000. 

2J 
5 

10 

Hi 

15 

20 

25 

584 
543 
474 
412 
356 
299 
222 
157 

112 
57 
34 
27 
25 
25 
25 

When  water  floats  upon  mercury  there  will  be 
two  images  of  any  object  seen  by  reflection  from 
them»  one  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
other  at  that  of  the  quicksilver.  In  the  laigest 
angles  of  incidence,  the  image  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  will  disappear,  which  will  happen  when  it 
is  about  a  60th  or  an  80th  part  less  luminous  than 
the  image  at  'the  surface  of  the  quicksilver.  De- 
presiiing  the  eye,  the  image  on  the  water  will  grow 
stronger,  and  that  on  the  quicksilver  weaker  in 
proportion ;  till  at  last,  the  latter  will  be  incom- 
parably weaker  than  the  former,  and  at  an  angle 
of  about  10  degrees  they  will  be  equally  lumi- 
noua.  According  to  the  table,  f^  of  the  incident 
rays  are  reflected  from  the  water  at  this  angle  of 
10  degtees%  At  the  surface  of  the  mercury  they 
were  reduced  to  500 ;  and  of  these,  part  being  re- 
jected back  upon  it  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
water,  only  333  remained  to  make  the  image  from 
the  mercury* 

It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  there  is  a 
remarkably  strong  reflection  into  water,  with  re- 
spect to  rays  issuing  from  the  water ;  and  persons 
under  water  have  seen  images  of  things  in  the  air 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  distinct  and  beautiful.  In 
order  to  account  for  these  facts,  M.  Bouguer  ob- 
serves that  from  the  smallest  angles  of  inci- 
dence, to  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  rays  are  reflected,  perhaps,  in  as  great 
a  propoition  as  at  the  surface  of  metallic  mirrors, 
or  of  quicksilver;  while  the  other  part,  which 
does  not  escape  into  the  air,  is  extinguished  or  ab* 
•orbed;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  transparent 
body  appears  opaque  on  the  inside.  If  the  angle 
of  incidence  be  increased  only  a  few  degrees,  the 
strong  reflection  ceases  altogether,  a  great  number 
of  rays  escape  into  the  air,  and  very  few  arc  ab- 
sorbed. As  the  angle  of  incidence  is  farther  in- 
creased, the  quantity  Of  the  light  reflected  becomes 
less  and  less ;  and  when  it  is  near  90  degrees,  al- 
most all  the  rays  escape  out  of  the  transparent 
body,  its  surface  losing  almost  all  its  power  of  re- 
flection, and  becoming  nearly  as  transparent  as 
when  the  light  falls  upon  it  from  without. 

This  property  belonging  to  the  surfaces  of  trans« 
parent  bodies,  of  absorbing  the  rays  of  light,  is 
truly  remarkable,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, had  not  been  noticed  by  any  person  before 
M.  Bouguer. 

That  all  the  light  is  reflected  at  certain  angles 
of  incidence  from  air  into  denser  substances  had 
frequently  been  noticed,  especially  in  glass  prisms; 
so  tbat  Newton  made  use  of  one  of  them,  instead 
of  a  mirror,  in  the  construction  of  his  reflecting 
telescope.  If  a  beam  of  light  fall  upon  the  air  from 
within  these  prismsi  at  an  angle  of  10, 20^  or  30 


degrees,  the  efibet  will  be  nearly  the  mt  uitte 
surfoce  of  quicksilver,  one-fboith  or  ooB-ihjdof 
the  rays  being  extinguished,  aad  tpo-tbirds  oi 
three-fourths  reflected.  This  propeny  taam  u 
full  force  as  &r  as  an  angle  of  49^  49^,  {jbt  pnwi- 
tion  of  the  sines  of  the  refraction  bciag  91  tnd  ;'\! 
but  if  the  angle  of  incidence  be  iaerosed  bun 
degree,  the  quantity  of  light  reflectttS  inwiids  ad- 
denly  decreases,  and  a  great  part  of  the  np  oapt 
out  of  the  glass,  so  tbat  tlie  surface  beoMBCi  tsj^ 
denlv  transparent. 

All  transparent  bodies  have  the  mak  properrr, 
with  this  diflierenoe,  that  the  angle  of  ioeKkaaac 
which  the  strong  reflection  ceases,  sad  at  vtsb 
the  light  which  is  not  reflected  is  eztiDgoisfaed,  a 
greater  in  some  than  in  others.  In  waaer  du  m- 
gle  is  about  41^  32';  and  in  every  mediom  u  dB> 
pends  so  much  on  the  invariable  pfoporaoa  dftit 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  to  titc  sine  of  tae 
angle  of  incidence,  that  this  law  akme  is  loffiatBt 
to  determine  all  the  phenomena  of  this  new  cr> 
cumstauce,  at  least  as  to  this  accidental  opacity  if 
the  surface. 

When  M.  Bouguer  proceedad  to  measvt  ifci 
quantity  of  light  reflected  by  these  intcnil  wixa 
at  great  angles  of  incidence,  he  liad  lo  wt^ 
with  many  difficulties;  but  liy  using  a  pfait  cf 
crystal,  he  found,  that  at  an  angle  of  75  dt^ns. 
this  internal  reflection  dinunished  the  light  Tt  a 
88  times ;  and  as  the  external  reflectioo  at  die  as:! 
angle  diminished  the  light  only  96  times,  it  ioflovi 
that  the  internal  reflection  is  a  little  strooga  (bu 
the  other. 

Repeating  these  experiments  with  the  one  ai 
difierent  pieces  of  crystal,  he  someiioies  foond  ibe 
two  reflections  to  be  equally  strong;  but,  io  ca^ 
ral,  the  internal  was  the  strosiger. 

Resuming  his  observations  on  the  dioriBiBUB  it 
light,  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  opaqoe  bate 
obliquely  situated,  he  compared  it  with  die  ip- 
pearanoes  of  similar  substances  which  stAtati  !li 
light  perpendicularly.  Using  pieces  of  silfcr  suA 
very  white,  he  found,  th&t,  wlien  one  of  them  w 
placed  at  an  angle  of  75  degrees  with  rcspcQ  a 
the  light,  it  reflected  onlv  640  parts  oat  of  10 'J 
He  then  variea  the  angle,  and  also  used  vtu« 
plaster  and  fine  Dutch  paper,  and  drev  op  cs 
following  table  of  the  proportion  of  the  li^t  f^ 
fleeted  from  each  of  those  substanoes  ai  eeoM 
angles. 


1        Quantity  of  light  reflected  from 

Angles  of 
incidence. 

90 

Silver. 

Plaster. 

Daccfa 
Piper. 

2000 

10t)0 

1000 

75 

802 

762 

97! 

60 

640 

640 

7*3 

45 

455 

529 

507 

30 

319 

352 

532 

15 

209            194    1 

503 

Supposing  the  asperities  of  opsqac  bodio  v 
consist  of  very  small  planes,  it  appron  froffi  ^^ 
observations,  that  there  are  fewer  of  them  is  diaie 
bodies  which  reflect  the  light  atsfflslluu^ 
incidence  than  at  greater.  None  of  then  ^ 
their  roughness  equivalent  to  small  heau^^^^ 
which  would  have  dispersed  the  light  cqai^f  ^^ 
all  directionsi  and,  from  the  datt  in  the  fttce*^ 
table,  he  deduces  nuthematicaliy  the  ^^'^ 
the  planes  that  compose  those  suiisces  »^  ^ 
are  inclined  to  the.  general  sotfiice  st  the  inc^ 
above-  roendooed,  suppoiixig  that  the  «h>i<  ^^ 
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cdfitiimlObOorthem  that  are  parallel  to  itself, 
90  as  to  reflect  the  light  perpendicularly,  when  the 
I  ominous  body  is  situated  at  right  angles  with  re- 
v.vtto  it.  His  conclusions  reduced  to  a  table, 
carespondiog  to  the  preceding,  are  as  follow : 


Inclinations   of 
the  small  sur- 
faces with  re- 
spect to  the 
lajge  one. 

The  distribution  of  the  small 
planes  that  constitute  the 
asperities  of  the  opaque  sur- 
face in  the 

Silver. 

Piaster. 

Paper. 

0 
15 
30 
45 
60 
75 

1000 
777 
554 
333 
161 
53 

1000 
736 
554 
374 
176 
50 

1000 
737 
545 
358 
166 
5S 

These  variations  in  the  number  of  little  planet, 
be  expresses  in  the  form  of  a  curve;  and  afterwards 
shows,  geometrically,  what  would  be  the  effect  if 
the  bodies  were  enlightened  in  one  direction,  and 
viewed  in  another.  Upon  this  subject  he  has  se- 
veral  curious  theorems  and  problems;  but  for 
these  we  roust  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

Since  the  planets  are  more  luminous  at  their 
tdges  than  at  their  centres,  he  concludes,  that  the 
bodies  which  form  them  are  constituted  in  a  man- 
ner diflerent  from  ours ;  particularly  that  their 
opaque  surfiices  consist  of  small  planes,  more  of 
which  are  inclined  to  the  general  surface  than^  they 
■re  in  terrestrial  substances ;  and  that  there  are  in 
them  an  infinity  of  points,  which  have  exactly  the 
sune  splendour. 

M.  Bouguer  next  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  sur^ce  occupied  by  the  small  planes  of  each 
particular  inclination,  from  considering  the  quan- 
tity of  light  reflected  by  each,  allowing  those  that 
have  a  greater  inclination  to  the  common  surface 
to  take  up  proportionably  less  space  than  those 
<^hich  are  parallel  to  it.  And  comparing  the  quan- 
tity of  light  that  would  be  reflected  by  small  planes 
thus  dispoMd,  with  the  quantity  of  light  that  was 
■Gtually  reflected  by  the  three  substances  above- 
mentioned,  he  found  that  ptaster,  notwithstanding 
its  extreme  whiteness,  absorbs  much  light;  for 
that,  of  1000  rays  fiilling  upon  it,  of  which  166  or 
167  ought  to  be  reflected  at  an  angle  of  77^,  only 
67  are  in  fact  returned  $  so  that  100  out  of  167 
were  extinguished,  that  is,  about  three>fifths. 

With  respect  to  the  planets,  Bouguer  concludes 
that  of  300,000  rays  which  the  moon  receives, 
173,000,  or  perhaps  904,100,  are  absorbed. 

Having  considered  the  surfaces  of  bodies  as  con- 
sisting of  planes  only,  he  observes  that  each  small 
Mirface,  separately  taken,  is  extremely  irregular, 
tome  of  them  really  concave,  and  others  convex ; 
but,  in  reducing  them  to  a  middle  state,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  .as  planes.  Nevertheless  he  consi- 
ders them  as  planes  only  with  respect  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  rays ;  for  as  they  are  almost  all  curves, 
uul  as,  besides  this,  many  of  those  whose  situation 
is  diftrent  from  others  contribute  to  the  same  ef- 
^cts,  the  rays  always  issue  from  an  actual  or  ima^ 
Senary  focus,  and  after  reflection  fUways  diverge 
from  another. 

The  experiments  of  Lambert,  related  in  his  Pbo- 
tometria,  haVe  laid  open  to  us  many  curious  obser- 
vations concerning  the  natural  history  of  light.  He 
^**s  the  first  who  determined  that  a  radiating  sur* 
^  «auu  itt  light  with  Dearly  tho  saiB9  intensity 


in  all  directions,  so  that  every  portion  of  it  appeara 
equally  bright  to  an  observer  placed  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Melville  for  some  inge* 
nious  observations  on  the  manner  in  which  bodiea 
are  heated  by  light.  He  observes,  that,  as  eacH 
colorific  particle  of  an  opaque  body  must  be  some- 
what moved  by  the  reflection  of  the  paiticlcs  of 
light,  when  it  is  reflected  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  same  particles,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
must  likewise  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion^ 
and  the  time  of  a  vibration  will  be  equal  to  that 
which  light  takes  up  in  moving  from  one  particle 
of  a  body  to  another  adjoining.  This  distance,  in 
the  most  solid  opaque  bodies,  cannot  be  supposed 
greater  than  niogth  of  an  inch,  which  space  light 

describes  in  the  uioyoooooooooth  of  a  second.  With 
so  rapid  a  motion,  tm^refore,  may  the  internal  partf 
of  bodies  be  agitated  by  the  influence  of  light,  af 
to  perform  125,000,000,000,000  vibrations,  oc 
more,  in  a  second  of  time. 

7*he  arrival  of  difllcreut  particles  of  light  at  the 
surface  of  the  same  colorinc  particle,  in  the  same 
or  different  rays,  may  disturb  the  regularity  of  ita 
vibrations,  but  will  evidently  increase  their  fre- 
quency, or  raise  still  smaller  vibrations  among  the 
parts  which  compose  those  particles  f  whence  the 
mtestine  motion  will  become  more  subtle,  and 
more  thoroughly  diffused.  If  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted  into  the  bo<Jy  be  increased,  the  vibrations 
of  tt^e  particles  must  likewise  increase  in  magni- 
tude and  velocity,  till  at  last  they  may  be  so  vio- 
lent, as  to  make  all  the  component  particles  dasb 
one  another  to  pieces  by  their  mutual  collision  ; 
in  which  case,  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  body 
must  be  destroyed. 

Since  there  is  no  reflection  of  light  but  at  the 
surface  of  a  medium,  the  same  gentleman  observe^ 
that  the  greatest  quantity  of  rays,  though  crowded 
into  the  smallest  space,  will  not  of  themselves  pro- 
duce any  heat.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  portion 
of  air  which  lies  in  the  focus  of  the  most  potent 
speculum,  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  passage  ot 
light  through  it,  but  continues  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature with  the  ambient  air ;  though  any  opaque 
body,  or  even  any  transparent  body  denser  than 
air,  when  put  in  the  same  place,  would,  in  an  in- 
stant, be  intensely  heated. 

The  easiest  way  to  be  satisfied  of  this  truth  ex« 
perimentally  is,  to  hold  a  hair,  or  a  piece  of  down, 
immediately  above  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  specu- 
lum, or  to  blow  a  stream  of  smoke  from  a  pipe 
horizontally  over  it ;  for  if  the  air  in  the  focus 
were  hotter  than  the  surrounding  fluid,  it  would 
continually  ascend  on  account  of  its  rarefaction* 
and' thereby  sensibly  agitate  those  slender  bodies. 
Or  a  lens  may  bfc  so  placed  as  to  form  its  focus 
within  a  body  of  water,  or  some  other  transparent 
substance,  the  heat  of  which  may  be  examined 
from  time  to  time  with  a  thermumeter;  but  care 
must  be  taken,  in  this  experiment,  to  hold  the  leira 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  transparent  body,  lest  the 
rays,  by  fialling  closer  than  ordinary  on  its  surface, 
should  warm  it  more  than  the  common  sunbeams. 
See  Priestley  onr Vision. 

The  attempts  of  the  Abbe  Nollet  to  fire  inflam*' 
mable  substances  by  the  concentration  of  the  solar 
rays,  have  a  near  relation  to  the  present  subject. 
He  attempted  to  fire  liquid  substances,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  do  it  either  with  spirit  of  wine,  olive 
oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  ether ;  and  though  he 
could  fire  sulphur,  yet  he  could  not  succeed  with 
Spanish  wax,  rosin,  black  pitch,  or  suet.  He  both 
tifcff  the  focui  of  these  mirrors  upon  the  sub* 
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sttnces  tbemaeWesi  and  also  upon  the  fumes  that  his  eye,  he  was  turprised  to  aee  the  patut  of  it  In* 

jose  from  them ;  but  the  only  c£fect  was,  that  the  verted.  The  uearer  the  needle  was  to  the  hole,  :he 

liquor  boiled,  and  was  dispersed  in  vapour  or  very  more  it  was  magni6ed,  but  the  less  diitina  ;  and 

small  drops.    When  linen  rags,  and  other  solid  if  it  was  so  held,  that  its  image  was  near  the  ed|^ 

•ubstances,  were  moistened  with  any  of  these  in«  of  the  hole,  its  point  seemed  crooked.    From  these 

flammable  liquids,  they  would  not  take  fire  till  the  appearances  he  concluded,  that  these  small  holes, 

liquid  was  dispersed  in  a  copious  fume ;  so  that  the  or  something  in  them,  produce  the  efiects  of  con< 

rags  thus  prepared  were  longer  in  bumiqg  than  cave  spec ulums ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he 

those  that  were  dry.  took  the  liberty  to  call  them  aerial  speculuras. 

M.  Beaume,  who  assisted  M.  Nollet  in  some  of  This  method  of  accounting  for  the  inverted 

these  experiments,  observed  farther,  that  the  same  image  of  the  pin  is  evidently  erroneous ;  for  the 

substances  which  were  easily  fired  by  the  flame  of  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  small  aperture  ii 

burning  bodies,  could  not  be  set  on  fire  by  the  con-  formed  of  two  semi*apertores  at  diScrent  distancn 

tact  of  the  hottest  bodies  that  did  not  actually  from  the  eye,  or  when  a  small  opening  is  made  in 

flame.    Neither  ether  nor  spirit  of  wine  could  be  ^he  pigment  on  a  piece  cf  smoked  glass.    We  hare 

£red  with  a  hot  coal,  or  even  red-hot  iron>  unless  found  indeed  that  the  same  phenomenon  will  ap- 

they  were  of  a  white  heat.  pear,  if,  instead  of  looking  at  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 

By  the  help  of  optical  principles,  and  especially  paper,  we  view  a  small  luminous  point  so  that  it  it 

by  observations  on  the  reflection  of  light,  Mr.  Mel-  expanded  by  indistinct  vision  into  a  circular  image 

ville  demonstrated  tfiat  bodies  which  seem  to  touch  of  light.    The  pin  always  increases  in  magnitude 

one  another  are  not  always  in  actual  contact.  Upon  in  proportion  to  its  distanee  from  the  lamiaoss 

examining  the  volubility  and  lustre  of  drops  of  rain  point. 

that  lie  on  the  leaves  of  colewort,  and  some  other      «  ^  ,,#      n:         ».  ^ ■-     *il-  r.^^-  -  e 

Tegeubles.  he  found  ibat  the  lotJe  of  the  diop  it  Sect.  HI.    lJr««n«  eo»«rw»ff  Ike  I«f«*m  4 

produced  by  a  copious  reflection  of  light  from  the  '^    ' 

flattened  part  of  its  sur&ce  contiguous  to  the  plant.  This  property  of  light  was  not  discovered  till 

He  found  also,  that  When  the  drop  rolls  along  a  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.    The  pcr- 

part  which  has  been  wetted,  it  immediately  loses  son  who  first  made  the  discovery  was  &ther  Grir 

mll  its  lustre,  the  green  plant  being  then  seen  clear-  maldi ;  at  least  be  6r8t  published  an  account  of  i( 

ly  through  it ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  it  it  in   bis  treatise  De   lumtne,  coloribus,  et  iride, 

iiardly  to  be  discerned.  printed  in  1666.    Dr.  Hooke,  however,  laid  claim 

From  these  two  observations,  he  concluded,  that  to  the  same  discovery,  though  he  did  not  make  hie 

the  drop  does  not  really  touch  the  plant,  when  it  observations  public  till  six  years  after  Grimaldi. 

has  the  mercurial  appearance,  but  is  suspended  in  Dr.  Hooke  having  darkened  his  room,  admitted 

the  air  at  some  distance  from  it  by  a  repulsive  a  beam  of  the  sun's  light  through  a  very  snaU 

force.    For  there  could  not  be  any  copious  reflec-  hole  in  a  brass  plate.    This  beam  spreading  itself, 

tion  of  while  light  from  its  under  surface,  unless  formed  a  cone,  the  vertex  of  which  was  in  tbe 

there  were  a  real  interval  between  it  and  the  sur-  hole,  and  the  base  was  on  a  paper,  so  placed  as  to 

Ikce  of  the  plant. '  receive  it  at  some  distance.    In  the  image  of  the 

If  that  surface  were  perfectly  smooth,  the  under  sun,  thus  painted  on  the  paper,  he  observed  that 

surface  of  the  drop  would  be  so  likewise, and  would  the  middle  was  much  brighter  than  the  edges,  and 

therefore  show  an  image  of  the  illuminating  body  that  there  was  a  kind  of  dark  penumbra  about  it, 

by  reflection,  like  a  piece  of  polished  silver  -,  but  as  of  about  a  16th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle ; 

it  is  considerably  rough,  the  under  surface  becomes  which  he  ascribed  to  a  property  of  light,  that  he 

rough  likewise,  and  thus  by  reflecting  the  light  co-  promised  to  eiplain.  Having  observed  this,  at  die 

piously  in  different  directions, assumes  the  brilliant  distance  of  about  two  inches  from  tbe  former  he 

hue  of  unpolished  sihcr.  let  in  another  cone  of  light;  and  receiving  the 

It  being  thus  proved  by  an  optical  argument,  that  bases  of  them,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  holes 

the  drop  is  not  really  in  contact  with  the  leaf,  it  that  the  circles  intersected  each  other,  he  observed 

may  easily  be  conceived  whence  its  volubility  that  there  was  not  only  a  darker  ring,  encomp8«i» 

arises,  and  why  it  leaves  no  moisture  where  it  rolls,  ing  the  lighter  circle,  but  a  manifest  dark  line  or 

'  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  obscrva-  circle,  which  appeared  even  where  the  limb  of  the 

tfons  concerning  the  reflection  of  light,  we  must  one  interfered  with  that  of  the  other, 

not  omit  to  take  notice  of  two.  singular  miscella-  In  the  light  thus  admitted,  he  held  in  opaque 

neous  observations.    Baron   Alexander  Funk,  vt-  body  so  as  to  intercept  the  light  that  entered  at  a 

siting  some  silver  mines  in  Sweden,  observed  that,  hole  in  the  window  shutter,  and  was  received  on 

in  a  clear  day,  it  wiis  as  dark  as  i)itch  beloxv  ground,  the  screen.    In  these  circumstances,  he  observed, 

in  the  eye  of  a  pit,  at  tW  or  ^0  fathoms  deep  ;  that  the  shadow  of  the  opaque  body  (which  ws? » 

whereas,  in  a  cloudy  or  rainy  day,  he  could  even  round  piece  of  wood,  not  brip;ht  or  polished)  was 

see  to  read  at  the  depth  of  106  fathoms.     He  ima-  all  over  somewhat  enlightened,  hot  more  espccialljr 

gined  that  it  arose  from  this  circumstance,  that  towards  the  edge.  In  order  to  show  that  \^'* ''Sj^^ 

when  tlie  atmosphere  is  full  of  cloud«,  light  is  re-  was  not  produced  by  reflection,  he  admitted  tw 

fleeted  from  them  into  the  pit  in  all  directions,  light  through  a  hole  burnt  in  a  piece  of  past©' 

and  that  thereby  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  board,  and  intercepted  it  with  a  raxor  which  hadi 

rays  arc  reflected  perpendicularlyjupon  the  earth ;  very  shaip  edge ;  but  still  the  appearances  wert 

whereas,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  there  are  the  very  same  as  before;  so  that  he  concluded  tint 

no  opaque  bodies  to  reflect  the  light  in  this  man-  they  were  occasioned  by  some  new  property  oi 

ner, at  lea.4t  in  a  sufficient  quantity;  and  rays  from  lighL 

the  sun  iuclf  can  never  fall  perpendicularly  in  that  He  diversified  this  experiment,  by  piecing  tfte 

country.  razor  so  as  to  divide  the  cone  of  light  into  two 

The  other  obvrvation  was  that  of  the  ingenious  parts,  and  placing  the  paper  so  that  noof  of  f'K5 

Mr.  Grey.     He  took  a  piece  of  stiff  brown  paper,  cnlighteited  part  of  the  circle  fell  upon  it,  f>"J 

tn^                      nail  hole  in  it,  he  held  it  at  a  little  only  the  shadow  of  the  raaor;  and,  to  bis  zni\ 

'*                        ^i  when,  applying  a  needle  to  nirpricci  be  observed  wbgt  be  ealU  a  ^tvf^^^ 
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ud  visible  ndiation  striking  down  upon  the  paper,  distinction  of  cclonr,  but  the  space  kn  was  blue, 

of  the  same  breadth  with  the  diameter  of  the  lucid  and  the  space  oo  on  the  other  side  of  it  wast  red. 

circle.    This  radiation  always  struck  perpendicu-  The  second  streak  qpr  was  narrower  than  thfi 

larly  from  the  line  of  shadow,  and,  like  the  tail  of  former;  and  of  the  three  (>arts  of  which  it  consiat- 

a  comet,  extended  more  than  10  times  the  breadth  ed,  the  i^pace  p  had  no  particular  colour,  but  qq 

of  the  remaining  part  of  the  circle.     He  found,  was  a  faint  blue,  and  rr  a  faint  red.    The  third 

wherever  there  was  a  part  of  the  interposed  body  streak,  tsv,  was  exactly  similar  to  the  two  others, 

higher  than  the  rest*  that,  opposite  to  it,  the  radia-  but  narrower  than  either  of  them,  and  the  colour 

tion  of  ligh't  into  the  shadow  was  brifhter,  a?  in  still  tainter. 

theftvure;  and  wherever  there  was  a  notch  or  gap  These  coloured  streaks  he  observed  to  lie  paral* 

in  it,  there  would  be  a  dark  stroke  in  the  half-en-  lei  to  rhc  shadow  of  the  opaque  body ;  but  whea 

lightened  shadow.     From  all  these  appearancest  it  was  of  an  anj^ular  form,  they  did  not  make  tho 

he  concluded,  that  there  is  a  deflection  of  light,  same  acute  angles,  but  were  bent  into  a  curve,  th« 

difiering  both  from  reflection  and  refraction,  and  outermost  being  rounder  than  those  that  were  next 

seeming  to  depend  on  the  unequal  density  of  the  the  shadow,  as  is  represented  in  fig.  8.    If  it  was 

constituent  parts  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  light  is*  an  inward  angle,  as  dch,  the  coloured  streaks, 

dispersed  from   the   place  of  condensation,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  of  the  two  sides  crossed 

rarefied  or  gradually  diverged  into  a  quadrant;  that  without  obliterating  one  another;   only  the  co- 

this  deflection  is  made  towards  the  superficies  of  lours  were  thus  rendered  either  more  intense  or 

the  opaque  body  perpendicularly ;  that  those  parts  mixed. 

of  the  diverged  radiations  which  are  deflected  by  .  Within  the  shadow  itself,  Orimaldi  sometimes 

the  greatest  angle  from  the  straight  or  direct  radia-  perceived  coloured  streaks,  similar  to  those  abovc- 

tions  are  the  faintest,  and  those  that  are  deflected  mentioned  on  the  outside  of  the  shadow.    Somo» 

by  the  least  angles  are  the  strongest;  that  rays  times  he  saw  more  of  them,  and  sometimes  fewer; 

coning  each  other  in  one  common  aperture  do  not  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  have  strong 

make  the  angles  at  the  vertex  equal ;  that  colours  light,  and  to  make  the  opaque  body  long  and  mo-i 

may  be  made  without  refraction;  that  the  diame-  derately  broad.    A  hair,  for  iiutance,  or  a  fine 

ter  of  the  sun  cannot  be  truly  taken  with  common  needle,  di  J  not  answer  so  well  as  a  thin  and  narrow 

sights ;  that  the  same  rays  of  light,  falling  upon  plate :  and  the  streaks  were  most  distinguishable 

the  sane  point  of  an  object,  will  turn  into  all  sorts  when  the  shadow  was  taken  at  the  greatest  difr" 

of  colours,  by  the  various  inclinations  of  the  ob-  tance ;  though  the  light  grew  ftii&ter  in  the  nme 

ject ;  and  that  colours  begin  to  appear  when  two  proportion. 

pQlses  of  light  are  blended  so  well,  and  so  near  to-  The  numbers  of  these  streaks  increased  with  the 

gether,  that  the  sense  takes  them  for  oine.  breadth  of  the  plate.    They  were  at  least  two,  and 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  sometimes  four,  if  a  thicker  plate  were  made  use 

discoveries  of  father  Grimaldi.    Having  introduced  of.  But,  with  the  same  plate,  more  or  fewer  streaks 

arsy  of  light  through  a  very  small  hole,  ab,  fig.  6,  appeared,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which, 

iuto  a  darkened  room,  he  observed  that  the  light  the  shadow  was  received ;  but  they  were  broader 

was  diffused  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  when  they  were:  few,  and  narrower  when  theite 

which  was  CO;  and  that  if  any  opaque  body,  fb,  were  more  uf  them;   and  they  were  all  much 

was  placed  in  this  cone  of  light,  at  a  considerable  more  distinct  when  the  paper  was  held  obliquely. 

distance  from  the  hole,  and  the  shadow  received  These  coloured  streaks,  like  those  on  the  out* 

upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the  boundaries  of  it  side  of  the  shadow,  were  bent  in  an  arch,  round 

were  not  confined  within  gh,  or  the  penumbra  i  l,  the  acute  angles  of  the  shadow,  as  they  are  repr»- 

occasioned  by  the  light  proceeding  from  diflferent  sented  in  fig.  9.    At  this  angle  also,  as  at  d,  other 

psrts  of  the  aperture,  and  of  the  disk  of  the  sun,  shorter  lucid  streaks  were  visible,  bent  in  the  form 

but  extended  to  mn  :  at  this  he  was  veiy  much  of  a  plume,  as  they  are  drawn  betwixt  d  and  c^ 

sarprised,  as  he  found  that  it  was  broader  than  it  each  bending  round  and  meeting  again  in  d.  These 

ought  to  have  been  made  by  rays  passing  in  right  angular  streaks  appeared,  though  the  plate  or  rod 

lines  by  the  edges  of  the  object.  was  not  wholly  immersed  in  the  beam  of  light,  but 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  the  an«jle  of  it  only  ;  and  they  increased  in  nuni'- 

>t^peaiance  was,  that  upon  the  lucid  part  of  the  her  with  the  breaHih  of  the  plate.    If  the  pUite 

base,  CM  and  kd,  streaks  of  coloured  light  were,  was  very  thin,  the  coloured  streaks  bent  round 

plainly  distinguished,  each  being  terminated  by*  from  the  opposite  sides,  and  met  one  another  as 

blue  on  the  side  next  the  shadow,  and  by  red  on  at  B. 

the  other ;  and  though  these  coloured  streaks  de-  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  proo^ 

pended  in  some  measure  on  the  size  of  the  aper-  that  rays  of  light  really  bend,  in  passing  by  the 

tQie  AB,  because  they  could  not  be  made  to  appear  edges  of  bodies,  he  admitted  a  beam  of  light  into 

if  it  was  large,  yet  he  found  that  they  were  not  a  dark  room,  hs  before ;  and,  at  a  i;reat  distance 

limited  either  by  it,  or  by  the  diameter  of  the  sun's  from  it,  he  6xed  a  plate  kp,  pL  123,  fig.  1.  with  a 

disk.  small  aperture,  oh,  which  admitted  only  a  part  of 

He  farther  observed,  that  these  coloured  streaks  the  beam  of  light,  and  tound  that  when  the  light 

were  not  ail  of  the  same  breadth,  but  grew  nar«  transmitted  through   this  pl^te  was  received  at 

it>wsr  as  they  reoeded.from  the  shadow,  and  were  some  distance  upon  a  white  paper,  the  base  i  k  waa 

««ch  of  them  broader  the  farther  the  shadow  was  ct^nsiderably  larger  than  it  could  po>sibly  have 

receiv<>d  from  the  opaque  body,  and  also  the  more  been  made  by  rays  issuing  in  right  lines  through 

obliquely  the  paper  on  which  they  were  received  the  two  apertures.     Grimaldi  generally  made  the 

was  held  with  respect  to  it.     He  never  observed  aperture  cd  y^^  or  ,5^  part  of  a  foot,  and  the  sc- 

»ore  than  three  of  these  streaks.  cond  aperture,   oh,  ^.^^  or  7^;  and  the  distances 

To  give  a  ch-arer  idea  of  thes«  coloured  streaks,  no  and  gn,  were  at  Wast  12  feet  The  observation 

be  drew  the  representation  of  ihem,  exhibited  in  was  made  about  mid-day  in  the  summer  time, 

»§• '',  in  which  kmo  represents  the  laree^t  and  when  the  atmosphere  was  free  from  all  vapours, 

ittost  luminous  &treak,  next  to  the  dark  shadow  X.  Grimaldi  also  made  the  same  experiment  that 

^  tht  space  in  which  m  is  placed  there  was  no  bM  beea  recited  from  Dr.  Hooke^  in  which  two 
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beams  of  light,  entering  a  dark  room  by  two  small  follow,  that  tKe  h^-JUA^  npoa  the  rajrs  at  tomt 

apertures  near  one  another,  projected  cones  of  considerable  ditiJnMi  Ifrom    it,  the  action  being 

light,  which,  at  a  certain  distance,  in  part  coin-  strongest  on  those  rays  which  are  at  the  least  dis« 

cided;  and  he  particularly  observed,  that  the  dark  lance,  and  growing  weaker  and  weaker  on  those 

boundaries  of  each  of  them  were  visible  within  the  which  are  farther  off,  as  is  represented  in  this 

lucid  ground  of  the  other.  figure}  and  hence  it  comes  to  pasa  that  the  shadow 

To  these  discoveries  of  Grimaldi,  we  shall  sub-  of  the  hair  is  much  broader  in  proportion  to  the 

join  an  additional  observation  of  Deohales ;  who  distance  of  the  paper  from  the  hair  when  it  ii 

found,  that  if  a  piece  of  polished  metal,  with  small  nearer  than  when  it  is  at  a  greater  distance, 

scratches  in  it,  be  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the  sun  %  welting  a  polished  plate  of  glass,  and  laying 

in  a  darkened  room,  it  will  reflect  the  raya  streaked  the  hair  in  the  water  upon  the  glass,  and  then  lay- 

with  colours  in  the  direction  of  the  scratches ;  as  ing  another  polished  plate  of  glass  upon  it,  so  that 

will  appear,  if  the  refieoted  light  be  received  upon  the  water  might  fill  up  the  space  between  the 

a  piece  of  white  paper.  That  these  colours  are  not  glasses,  he  found  that  the  shadow  at  the  same  dis- 

produced  by  refraction,  he  says,  is  manifest :  for  if  tance  was  as  big  as  before,  so  that  this  breadth  of 

the  scratches  be  made  upon  glass,  the  effect  will  shadow  must  proceed  from  some  other  cause  than 

be  the  same  ;  and  in  this  case,  if  the  light  had  the  refhiction  of  the  air. 

been  refracted  at  the  surface  of  the  glass,  it  would  The  shadows  of  all  bodies  placed  in  this  light 

have  been  trunsmitted  througb  it.  From  these  and  were  bordered  with  three  parallel  fringes  of  coloured 

many  other  observations,  he  concluded,  that  co«>  light,  of  which  that  which  was  nearest  to  the  sba- 

lour  does  not  depend  upon  the  refraction  of  light  dow  was  the  broadest  and  most  luminous,  while 

enly,  nor  upon  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  that  which  was  farthest  from  it  was  the  narrowest, 

which  he  particularly  enumerates,  but  upon  thg  and  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.    It  was  di&- 

intensity  of  the  light  only.  cult  to  distinguish  these  colours,  unless  when  the 

We  shall  here  give  an  account  of  a  phenomenon  light  fell  very  oblf^uely  upon  some  smooth  white 

ef  vision  observed  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  as  being  con-  body,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  much  broader 

nected  with  the  subject  of  this  section.  When  ws  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done ;  but  in  these 

look  at  a  candle,  or  any  luminous  body,  with  our  circumstances  the  colours  were  ploinly  visible,  an4 

eyes  txarly  shut,  rays  of  light  are  extended  from  it  in  the  following  order.    The  first  or  innennosi 

Ml  several  directions,  to  a  considerable  distance,  like  fringe  was  violet,  and  deep  blue  next  the  shadow, 

the  tails  of  comeu.  This  appearance  exercised  the  light  blue,  green,  and  yellow  in  the  midd«e,  and 

aapcity  of  Descartes  and  Rohault,  as  well  as  of  Pe  red  without.    The  second  fringe  was  almost  con? 

la  Hire ;  but  all  these  philosophers  seem  to  have  tiguous  to  the  first,  and  the  third  tp  the  second  \ 

been  mistaken  with  regard  to  its  cause.  Descartes  and  both  were  blue  within,  and  yellow  and  red 

ascribed  this  eficct  to  certain  wrinkles  in  the  sur-  without  (  but  their  colours  were  very  faint,  espe- 

§bcc  of  the  humours  of  the  eyes.    Rohault  saj^,  eially  those  of  the  third.    The  colours,  therefore, 

that  when  the  eye-lida  are  neatly  closed,  the  edges  proceeded  in  the  following  order  from  the  shadow; 

of  them  act  like  convex  lenses.    But  De  la  Hire  violet,  indigo,  pale  blue*  green,  yellow,  red;  blue, 

observes,  that  the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  yellow,  red;  pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  and  red.  The 

eye«  adhering  partly  to  the  eye  itself,  and  partly  to  shadows  made  by  scratches  and  hobbles  in  polifth- 

the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  makes  a  concave  mirror,  ed  plates  of  glass  were  bordered  wi^i  the  liJ^^ 

and  so  disperses  the  rays  at  their  entrance  into  the  fringes  of  coloured  light, 

eye.    The  true  account  of  the  phenomenon,  how*  Measuring  these  fringes  and  ttieir  intervals  with 

ever,  is  this :  there  are  three  diflferent  kinds  of  ra*  the  greatest  accuracy,  be  found  the  former  to  beio 

diationsdistinctly  visible;  the  most  brilliant,  which  the  progression  of  the  numbers  1,  ^^t^^l^i 

diverge  directly  from  the  candle,  are  formed  by  the  their  intervals  to  l>e  in  the  same  progression  with 

sefraction  of  the  light  of  the  candle  through  the  them,  that  is,  the  fringes  and  their  intervals  toge- 

moisture  that  lubricates  the  eye,  and  which  is  ther  to  be  nearly  in  continual  progression  of  the 

brought  opposite  the  pupil  by  one  of  the  eye-lids,  numbers,] ,  ^^,  ^j,  %/  ii  4/I. 

Another  kind  of  radiation,  which  appears  at  a  dis-  Havina:  made  the  aperture  three-fourths  of  an 

tance  from  the  candle  in  the  form  of  small  lumi-  inch  in  diameter,  and  admitted  the  light  as  former' 

nous  specks,  is  produced  by  reflection  from  the  lyt  sir  ^saac  placed,  aY^^M^tance  of  two  or  three 

part  of  the  eye-lid  in  which  the  lashes  are  inserted,  feet  fro^  the  hole,  a  Al)e|poif  pasteboard,  black  on 

The  third  kind  of  radiation  is  horiaontal,  and  is  both  sides;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  he  made  a  bole 

caused  by  the  inflection  of  the  light  in  passing  bev  about  one-fourth  of'  an  inipfai  square,  and  behind 

tween  the  eye-lashes,  the  hole  he  fastened  to  the  p^teboard  the  blade  of 

The  esperiments  of  Grimaldi  and  Hooke  were  a  sharp  kpife,  to  intercept  some  part  of  the  light 

repeated  and  extended  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  which  passed  through  the  hole.  The  planes  of  the 

were  in  some  measure  explained  by  that  distia«>  pasteboard  and  blade  of  the  knife  tme  parallel  to 

guished  philosopher,  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to*lnl^  rays ;  and 

He  made  in  a  piec  of  lead  a  small  hole  the  42d  when  they  were  so  placed  that  none  of  the  li^ht 

part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  this  hole  he  fell  on  the  pa&teboard,  but  all  of  it  passed  throusb 

let  into  his  dark  chamber  a  beam  of  the  sun's  the  hole  to  the  knife,  and  there  part  pf  it  fell  upon 

light;  and  found,  that  the  shadows  of  hairs,  and  the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  part  of  it  passed  by  in 

other  slender  substances,  placed  in  it,  were  consi*  edge,  he  let  that  part  of  the  light  which  passed  h\l 

derably  broader  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  on  a  white  pap^r,  two  t.r  three  feet  beyond  the 

rays  of  light  had  pnsscd  by  those  bodies  in  right  knife,  and  the«e  he  saw  two  streams  of  faint  light 

lines.  He  therefore  concluded  that  they  must  have  shoot  o^t  both  ways  from  the  beam  of  ligHt  into 

passed  as  they  are  represented  in  pi.  123,  fig.  3,  in  the  shadow-  But  because  the  sun^s  direct  light,  by 

which  z  represents  a  section  of  the  hair,  and  ao,  i^  brightness  upon  the  paper,  obscured  these  faint 

ae,  &-C.  rays  of  light  passing  by  at  different  disv  streams,  so  that  6e.  pould  scarcely  «ee  them,  he 

tances,  and  then  falling  upon  the  wall  cq.    Sinca  made  a  little  liole  in  the  midst  of  the  paper  for 

oaper  which  receives  the  rays  is  at  a  great  that  light  tu  pass  through  and  fall  of\  a  black  ciotii 

mthchair,  the  shadow  is  hroad|  it  mun  Mini  1;;   a^4  thep  1^9  ^iiy  r^p  tnq  stxaiM 
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phlnly.   Theyimre  vimiltr  to  one  another,  and  tance  from  tlie  bolie  lii  tfco  Window,  andbeeaai[# 

pretty  nearly  equal  tn  length,  breadth,  and  quan-  ittll  more  diatinct  by  makinj;  the  hole  less  |  sa 

tity  of  ligbc    Their  light,  at  that  end  which  waa  that  he  could  aometimef  aee  a  fkint  trace  of  » 

next  to  the  sun^s  direct  light,  was  pretty  strong  for  foarch  fringe  lieyoud  the  three  above  mentioned  ) 

the  ipaee  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inehi  or  one-  and  as  tbe  knives  approached  one  another  the 

half  of  an  inch,  and  gradually  decreued  till  it  be*  fringes  grew  more  distinct  and  larger,  till  thejr 

came  insensible.  vanished ;  the  ootormost  vaniahin^  6rit,  and  th9 

The  whole  length  of  either  of  these  streams,  innermost  last.    After  they  were  all  vanished^ 

measured  upon  the  paper,  at  the  distance  of  3  feet  and  the  line  of  light   in   the   middle  between 

from  ^he  knifp,  was  about  6  or  8  inches;  so  that  tbem  was  grown  very  broad,  pxteudiu^  itself  oi& 

it  stibtended  an  angle,  at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  of  both  »ides  into  the  streams  of  iis^ht  described  be* 

aboat  10  or  19,  or  at  most  14,  decrees.    Yet  fore,  the  above  mentioned  shadow  began  to  ap« 

iomettmes  he  thought  he  saw  it  shoot  3  or  4  de»  pear  in  the  mtddle  of  this  line^  and  to  divide  it 

grees  fiirthef ;  but  with  a  light  so  very  faint,  that  along  the  middle  into  two  lines  of  li^ht,  and  in« 

he  could  hardly  peiveive  it.    This  light  be  sof«  ereased  ttU  all  the  light  vanished.    Tuis^nlarge- 

pected  might,  in  part  at  Tca^t,  arise  from  some  ment  of  tb«  fringeri  waa  so  great,  that  the  roya 

other  cause  than  tbe  two  strt*ams.    For,  placing  which  went  to  the  innermost  fHn^e  seemed  tn  bo 

his  eye  in  that  Kght,  beyond  the  end  of  that  bent  about  20  times  more  when  the  frinue  waa 

stream  which  was  tebind  the  knife,  and  looking  ready  to  vanish,  than  when  one  of  the  knives  waa 

towards  the  knife,  he  could  see  a  line  of  light  upon  tak'  n  awayt 

its  edge}  and  that  not  only  when  his  eye  was  in         From  both  these  csperiments  Kewton  conelud* 

the  line  of  the  streams,  hot  also  when  it  was  out  od,  that  the  light  of  the  first  frinue  passed  by  tho 

of  that  line,  either  towards  the  point  of  the  knife,  edjre  of  the  knife  at  a  distance  greater  than  th^ 

or  towards  the  handle.  This  line  of  light  appeared  900th  of  an  ineh;  that  the  light  of  the  second 

contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  was  nar-  fringe  passed  by  the  edge  of  the  knif'  at  a  greater 

rower  than  the  light  of  the  innermost  fringe,  and  distance  than  the  light  of  the  first  friiue^aud  that 

narrowest  when  his  eye  was  fortbost  from  the  of  tbe  third  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  the 

direct  light ;   and  therefore  seemed  to  pass  be-  seoond  i  and  that  the  light  of  which  the  streama 

tween  tbe  light  of  that  fringe  and  the  edge  of  the  above  mentioned  consisted  passed  by  the  edgea 

knife;  and  that  which  passed  nearest  the  edge  of  the  knives  at  less  distances  than  that  of  any  of 

teemed  to  be  moat  bent.  tho  fringes. 

He  then  placed  another  knife  by  the  former,  so        He  then  got  the  edg<»8  of  two  kntvea  ground 

that  their  edgea  might  be  parallel,  and  look  to-  straight,  and  fixed  their  points  into  a  board*  so 

vards  one  another,  and  that  the  beam  of  light  that  their  edjces  might  contain  a  ractilinear  angle, 

■ight  fell  upon  both  the  knives,  and  some  part  Tbe  distance  of  tbe  edges  of  the  knives  from  one 

of  it  pass  between  their  edges.    In  this  situation  another,  at  four  inches  from  the  angular  point, 

be  observed,  that  when  tbe  distance  of  their  edgea  was  the  8tfa  of  an  inch;  so  that  the  an^rle  coo* 

«8S  aboot  tbe  400th  of  an  inch,  the  stream  divid*  tained  by  their  edges  was  about  1**  5V.     The 

ed  in  tbe  middle,  and  left  a  shadow  between  the  knives  being  thus  fixed,  he  placed  tbem  in  a  beam 

tvo  parte.    Tbia  afaadow  was  so  dark,  that  all  the  of  the  sun*k  light  let  into  bis  darkened  ebamber, 

light  which  passed  between  the  knives  seemed  to  through  a  hole  tbe  49d  of  an  inch  wide,  at  the 

be  bent  to  the  one  hand  or  the  other;  and  aa  the  distance  of  10  or  1 A  feet  from  the  hole  |  and  h^ 

koives  still  approached  each  other,  the  shadow  let  the  light  which  passed  between  their  edges  fell 

grew  broader  and  the  streams  shorter  next  to  it,  very  obliquely  on  a  smooth  white  ruler^  at  the 

till,  upon  the  contact  of  the  knives,  all  the  light  distance  of  ^  inch,  or  an  inch,  from  the  knives  | 

^    vanished ,  and  there  he  saw  the  fringea  made  by  the  two 

Hence  sir  Isaae  ooncluded,  that  the  light  whioh  edgea  of  the  knives  run  along  the  edgea  of  the 

is  least  bent,  and  which  goes  to  the  inward  ends  shadows  of  the  knives,  in  lines  parallel  to  those 

ef  tbe  streams,  passes  by  the  edges  of  the  knives  edges,  without  growing  sensibly  bmader,  till  they 

at  the  greatest  distance ;  and  this  discancOf  when  met  in  angles  equal  to  tbe  angle  contained  by  the 

the  shadow  began  to  appear  between  the  streams,  edges  of  the  knives ;  and  where  they  met  and 

vas  about  tbe  800th  of  an  inch; -and  the  light  joined,  they  ended,  without  crossing  one  another, 

nbieb  paased  by  the  edges  of  the  knives  at  die*  But  if  the  ruler  waa  held  at  a  much  greater  dis-" 

taoces  sttlMesa  end  lesa,  was  more  and  more  faint,  tance  from  the  knives,  the  fringes,  wbera  they 

aod  went  to  those  par^s  of  the  .«treams  which  were  farther  from  the  place  of  tbeir  meeting,  were 

were  fenher  from  the  direct  light;  because,  when  a  little  narrower,  and  they  became  something 

the  knives   approached   one  another  till  they  broader  as  they  approached  nearer  to  ooeanother, 

kNiched,  those  parts  of  the  atraam  vanish  last  and  after  they  met  they  creased  one  another,  and 

vhlch  were  ferthest  from  the  direct  line.  then  became  muoh  broader  than  before. 

In  the  experiment  of  one  knife  only,  the  coFour*        From  these  observations  he  concluded,  that  the 

•d  fringes  did  not  appear  ^  but,  on  account  of  the  distance  at  whioh  the  light  composing  the  fringea 

breadth  of  the  hole  in  the  window,  became  so  passed  by  the  knives  wove  not  increased  or  al« 

broad  as  to  mn  into  one  another,  and,'  by  join-  tered  by  the  approach ;  and  that  the  knife  which 

log,  to  make  one  continual  light  in  the  beginning  was  nearest  to  any  ray  determined  which  way  the 

ef  the  streams;  but  in  the  last  experiment,  aa  ray  should  be  bent,  bnt  that  tbe  other*  knife  in« 

the  knives  approached  one  another*  a  little  before  creased  the  bending. 

the  shadow  appearetl  between  fhe  two  streams,        When  the  rays  fell  very  obliquely  upon  the 

tbe  fringea  began  to  appear  on  the  inner  ends  of  niler,  at  the  distance  of  ^  of  an  inch  from  th* 

the  stmams,  on  either  side  of  the  direct  light ;  knives,  the  dark  line  between  the  first  and  second 

three  on  one  aide,  made  by  the  cdjre  of  one  knife,  fringe  of  the  shadow  of  one  knife,  and  tbe  dark 

ead  three  on  the  other  side  made  by  the  edge  of  line  between  the  first  and  second  fringe  of  tbe 

tbe  other  knife.     They  were  the  roost  distinct  shadow  of  tbe  other  knife^  met  one  another,  at 

vbeii  tbe  knivaa  were  placed  at  the  greatest  dia«  the  distance  of  l/of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  tbt 
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Cibt  wfaieli  pafwd  betnreea  the  kfiives,  where 
their  edges  met ;  fo  that  (he  distance  of  the  edges 
9f  the  kniv(*s,  at  the  meeting  of  the  dark  line<*, 
was  the  160th  of  an  inch ;  and  one  half  of  tbat 
light  passed  by  the  edge  of  one  knife,  at  a  dis- 
tance not  greater  than  the  320 ih  part  of  an  inch, 
and,  falling  upon  the  paper,  made  the  fringes  of 
the  shadow  of  that  knife;  while  the  other  half 
passed  by  the  edge  of  the  other  knife,  at  a  dis- 
tance not  greater  than  the  320th  part  of  an  inch, 
and,  falliog  upon  the  paper,  made  the  fringes  of 
the  shadow  of  the  other  knife.  But  if  the  paper 
was  held  at  a  dist|ince  from  the  knives  greater 
than  ooe-third  of  an  inch,  the  dark  lines  above 
saeotiooed  met  at  a  greater  distance  that  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  light  which 
passed  between  the  knives,  at  the  meeting  of  their 
edges :  so  that  the  light  whircb  fell  upon  the  paper 
where  those  dark  lines  met  paued  between  the 
knives,  where  their  edges  were  farther  diitant  than 
the  160th  of  an  inch.  For  at  another  time,  when 
the  two  knives  were  8  feet  5  inches  from  the  little 
bole  in  the  window,  the  light  which  fell  upon  the 
paper  where  the  above  mentioned  dark  lines  met 
passed  between  the  knives,  where  the  distance  be* 
tween  their  edges  w«St  «•  in  the  following  table,  at 
the  distances  from  the  paper  noted. 


Distances  of  the  paper 
from  the  knives  in 
inches. 

Distance  between  the 
edges  of  the  knives 
in  thousandth  parts 
of  an  inch. 

3a 

96 
131 

e,oia 
o,«ao 

0,034 
0,057 
0.081 
0,087 

From  these  obtervations  he  concluded,  that  the 
light  which  forms  the  frioget  upon  the  paper  it 
nut  the  same  light  at  all  distances  of  the  paper 
from  the  knives ;  but  that  when  the  paper  is  held 
near  the  knives,  the  fringes  are  made  by  light 
which  passes  by  the  edges  of  the  knives  at  a  less 
distance,  and  is  moie  bent  than  when  the  paper  is 
held  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  knives. 

When  the  fringes  of  the  shadows  of  the  knives 
-fell  perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  knives,  they  were  in  the  form 
of  hyperbolas,  of  the  following  dimensions.  Let 
C4,  ca,  (fig.  3.)  represent  lines  drawn  upon  the 
paper,  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  knives;  and 
between  which  all  the  light  would  Call  if  it  suf- 
fered no  inflection,  oi  is  a  right  line  drawn 
through  Cp  making  the  angles  aco,  ics,  equal  to 
one  another,  and  terminating  all  the  light  which 
falls  upon  the  paper,  from  the  point  where  the 
edges  of  the  knives  meet.  Then  •ii^fk  i,  and 
f  /  0,  will  be  three  hyperbolic  lines,  representing 
the  boundaries  of  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  knives, 
the  dark  line  between  the  &rst  and  second  fringes 
pf  that  almdow*  and  the  dark  line  between  tba 
eecond  and  third  fringes  of  the  same  shadow^ 
A\9o  *  iPtjfkqy  and  a  /  r,  will  be  three  other  hy- 
perbolic lines,  representing  the  boundaries  of  the 
ahadow  of  the  other  knife»  the  daik  line  between 
the  first  and  second  fringes  of  that  shadow,  and 
the  dark  line  between  the  second  ant)  third  fringes 
of  \adow.     These  three  hyperbolas 

",  and  equal  to  the  fonaer»  «roAt 


them  in  the  points  i,  Jt«  and  f;  w  tbmltbe  sha- 
dows of  the  knives  are  terminated,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  first  luminous  fringes,  by  the 
lines  eii  and  z  i  p,  till  the  meeting  and  cressiog 
of  the  friuges;  and  then  those  lines  cross  the 
fringes  in  the  form  of  dark  lines  terminating  the 
first  luminous  fringes  on  the  inside,  anddistis- 
guishing  them  from  another  light,  which  begins  to 
appear  at  t,  aud  illuminatea  all  the  triangular 
space  t  p  PB  «,  comprehended  by  these  dark  lin^s 
and  the  right  line  oa.  Of  these  hypeibolss  one 
asymptote  is  the  line  oe,  and  the  other  asymptotes 
are  parallel  to  the  lines  ca  and  cB« 

Before  the  small  bole  in  the  window  Nevtcm 
placed  a  prism,  to  form  on  the  opposite  wsU  the 
coloured  image  of  the  sun ;  and  he  found  tbat  the 
shadows  of  all  bodies  held  in  the  coloured  light, 
were  boidered  with  fringes  of  the  colour  of  the 
light  ia  which  they  were  held ;  be  found  also  tbat 
those  made  in  the  red  light  were  the  largest,  tbois 
made  in  the  violet  the  least,  and  those  msde  in 
the  green  of  a  middle  bigness.  The  fringes  with 
which  the  shadow  of  a  man's  hair  were  surroand- 
ed,  being  measured  across  the  shadow,  at  the 
distance  of  six  inches  from  the  hair,  the  distsoce 
between  the  middle  and  most  luminous  part  of 
the  first  or  innermost  fringe  on  one  side  of  the 
shadow,  and  that  of  the  like  fringe  on  the  other 

side  of  the  shadow,  was,  in  the  full  red  light  -^ 

of  an  inch,  and  in  the  full  violet  ^  The  like  dis- 
tance between  the  middle  and  most  lamioook 
parts  of  the  second  fringes,  on  either  side  of  the 
shadow,  was  in  the  full  red  light  ^  and  in  the 
violet  A  of  an  inch;  and  these  disunces  of  the 
fringes  held  the  same  proportion  at  all  distaooes 
from  the  hair,  without  any  sensible  variation. 

From  these  observations  it  was  evident,  that 
the  rays  which  formed  the  fringes  in  the  red  light, 
passed  by  the  hair  at  a  greater  distance  than  those 
which  made  the  like  fringes  in  the  violet;  so  that 
the  hair  in  causing  these  fringes,  acted  alike  upon 
the  red  light  or  lesut  refrangible  rays  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  upon  the  violet  or  most  reftaogiMe 
rays  at  a  less  distance ;  and  thereby  occasioned 
fringes  of  difierent  sizes,  without  any  change  ia 
the  colour  of  any  sort  of  light. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  when  the 
hair  was.  held  in  the  white  beam  of  light,  and  cast 
a  shadow  bordered  with  three  coloured  friogei, 
those  colours  arose  not  from  any  new  modifia- 
tions  impressed  upon  the  rays  of  light  by  the  hair, 
but  only  from  the  various  inflections  by  which  lbs 
several  sorts  of  rays  were  separated  firam  one 
another,  which  before  separation,  by  the  mixture 
of  all  their  colours,  composed  the  while  besm  of 
the  sun's  light;  but,  when  separated,  composed 
iightslof  the  several  colours  which  they  are  ongio- 
ally  disposed  to  exhibit. 

The  person  who  first  made  any  experimecti 
similar  to  those  of  Newton  on  inflected  light  is 
M.  Maraldi..  His  observations  chiefi^resp«:t  the 
inflection  of  light  towards  other  bodies,  whereby 
their  shadows  are  partially  illuminated. 

He  exposed  in  the  light  of  the  sun  a  cylinder  of 
wood  three  feet  long,  and  6^  lines  in  dismeter, 
when  its  shadow  was  every  where  equally  black 
and  well  deGned,  even  at  the  distance  of  83  inches 
from  it.  At  a  greater  distance  the  shsdow  ap- 
peared of  two  diflCsrent  densities;  for  its  two  ex- 
tremities, in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
cylinder,  wew  terminated  by  two  dark  strokes,  » 
little  more  than  a  line  in  breadth.   Within  these 
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dark  lines  there  was  a  faint  light,  equally  dispert-     ^ve  or  mx  ftet  from  the  object,  he  observed  t» 

cd  ihrongb  the  shadow,  which  foraed  an  antfonn  consist  of  several  streaks  of  light  and  shade.   The 

penambra,  much  lighter  than  the  dark  strokes  at  middle  part  was  a  faint  shadow,  or  rather  a  kind 

the  extremity,  or  than  the  shadow  received  near  of  penuuihra,  bordered  by  a  darker  shadow,  and 

the  cylinder.     This  appearance  is  represented  in  after  that  by  a   narrower  penumbra ;    ne^  to 

plate  183,  fig.  4.  which  was  a  linrht  streak  broader  than  the  dark 

As  the  cylinder  waa  removed  to  a  greater  dis-  part,  and  next  to  the  streak  of  light,  the  red^ 

tance  from  the  paper,  the  two  black  lines  con-  violet,  and  Mu«  colours  were  seen  oa  in  the  sha* 

tiooed  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  the  dow  of  the  hair. 

same  degree  of  obscnrtty;  but  the  penumbra  in  A  plate,  two  iocheelong,  and  abont  half  a  line 

tha  middle  grew  lighter,  and  its  breadth  diminish-  broad,  being  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  rayy,  at 

ed,  so  that  the  two  dark  lines  at  the  extremity  of  the  distance  of  nine  feet  from  the  hole,  a  fuint 

the  shadow  approached  one  another,  till  at  the  light  was  seen  uniformly  dispersed  ever  the  sha^ 

distaoce  of  60  inches,  they  coincided,  and  the  dow,  when  it  was  received  perpendieiilarlj  to  it» 

penumbrm  in  the  middle  entirely  vanished.    At  a  and  very  near.    The  shallow  of  the  same  plate, 

still  greater  dialance  a  faint  penumbra  was  visi-  received  at  the  dittance  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  was 

Ue  J  but  it  was  ill  defined,  and  grew  broader  as  divided  into  four  narrow  black  streaks,  sep.irnted 

the  cylinder  was  removed  farther  off,  but  was  sen-  by  small  lighter  intervals  equal  to  them.     The 

sible  at  a  very  great  distance.  boundaries  of  thie  shadow  on  each  side  had  a  pen* 

Besides  the  block  and  dark  shadow  which  the  umbra,  which  was  terminated  by  a  very  strung^ 

cylinder  formed  near  the  opaque  body,  a  narrow  light,  next  to  which  were  the  coloured  streaks  of 

sad  faiat  penumbra  was  seen  on  the  outside  of  red,  violet,  and  bliae,  as  before.    This  is  repre* 

the  dark  shadow.  And  on  the  outside  of  this  there  sented  in  plate  123,  fig.  5. 

vss  a  tract  more  strongly  illuminated  than  the  The  shadow  of  the  same  pfate,  at  4^  feet  dis. 

rest  of  the  paper.  tance  from  it,  was  divided  into  two  black  streakt 

Thf  breadth  of  the  external  penumbra  increased  only,  the  two  outermost  having  disappeared,  as  in 

vith  the  distance  of  the  shadow  from  the  cylinder,  fig.  6«;  but  thMc  two  black  streaks  which  re* 

and  the  breadth  of  the  tract  of  light  on  the  out-  maioed  were  broader  than  before,  and  separated 

iide  of  it  was  also  enlarged ;  but  its  splendoar  di*  by  a  lighter  shade,  twice  as  broad  as  one  of  the 

minished  with  the  distance.  former  Mack  streaks,  when  the  shadow  was  taken 

He  repeated  these  experiments  with  three  other  at  9^  feet.     This  penumbra  tn  the  middle  had 

eyiindersofdiffereut  dimensions;  and  from  all  of  a  tinge  of  red.    After  the  two  black   streaks 

tbem  be  inferred,  that  every  opaque  cylindrical  there  appeared  a^pretty  strong  penumbra,  rermi<» 

^y.  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  makes  a  nated  by  the  two  streaks  of  light,  which  were  now 

shadow  which  is  black  and  dark  to  the  distance  of  broad  and  splendid,  after  Which  followed  the  co» 

99  to  45  diameters  of  the  cylinder  which  forms  it ;  loured  streakfl. 

*nd  that,  at  a  greater  distance,  the  middle  part  A  second  plate,  9  Inohas  long  and  a  line  broad, 

^gius  to  be  illuminated  in  the  manner  described  being  placed  14  feet  from  the  hole,  its  shadow  was 

*bove.  received  perpendicularly  very  near  the  plate,  and 

In  explaining  these  appearances,  Maraldi  sup-  was  found  to  be  illnmiBatol  by  a   faint  light, 

poses  that  the  light  which  diluted  the  middle  part  equally  dispersed,  as  in  the  rase  of  the  preceding 

•f  the  shadow  was  occasioned  by  the  inflection  of  plate.     But  being  received  at  the  dittance  of  13 

the  rays,  which,  bending  inwards  on  their  near  feet  from  the  plate,  six  small  black  atreaks  began 

Approach  to  the^  body,  did  at  a  certain  distance  to  be  visible,  as  in  fig.  7.     At  17  feet  the  black 

^lijrhten  all  the  shadow,  except  the  edges,  which  streaks  were  broader,  more  distinct,  and  more  te« 

were  left  undisturbed.    At  the  same  time  other  parated  from  the  streaks  that  W0re  less  dark.    At 

nys  were  deflected  from  the  body,  and  forming  43  feet,  only  two  black  streaks  were  seen  in  the 

a  strong  light  on  the  outside  of  the  shadow,  and  middle  of  the  pennmbra,  as  in  fig.  8.  This  middle 

which  might  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  dilute  penumbra  between  the    two  black  streaks  was 

the  outer  shadow,  though  he  supposed  that  pen-  tinged  with  red.    Next  to  the  black  streaks  there 

•mbra  to  be  occasioned  principally  by  that  part  always  appeared  the  streaks  of  light,  which  were 

^  the  paper  not  being  enlighten^,  except  by  a  broad,  and  the  coloured  streaks  next  to  them.    At 

IMrt  of  the  sun's  disk  only,  according  to  the  known  the  distance  of  7f  feet,  the  sppearaooes  were  the 

principles  of  optics.  same  as  in  the  former  situation,  except  that  the 

The  same  experiments  he  made  with  globes  of  two  black  streaks  were  broader,  and  the  interval 

*«>'eral  diameters  i  but  he  found,  that  the  shadows  between  them,  occupied  by  the  penumbra,  was 

of  the  globes  were  not  visible  beyond  15  of  their  broader  also,  and  tinged  sath  a  deeper  red.    With 

iliAaieters ;  which  he  thought  was  owing  to  the  plates  from  \  line  to  9  lines  broad,  he  could  not 

^ight  being  inflected  on  every  side  of  a  globe,  and  observe  any  of  the  Istreaks  of  light,  though  the 

t»nsequeotly  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  disperse  the  shadows  were  in  some  castas  56  feet  from  them. 

•I^sdows  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  the  cylinders.  The  cxtraordinaiy  sise  of  the  shadows  of  small 

In  repeating  the  experiments  of  Orimaldi  and  substances  M.  Maraldi  thought  to  be  occasioned 

'^ewtoii,  he  observed  that,  besides  the  enlarged  by  the  shadow  from  the  enlightened  part  of  the 

<hadow  of  a  hair,  a  fine  needle,  &c.  the  bright  sky,  added  to  that  which  was  made  by  the  light  of 

ti«am  of  light  that  bordered  it,  and  the  three  the  sun,  and  also  to  a  vortex  occasioned  by  the 

Mlosrsd  fringes  next  to  this  enlightened  part,  circulation  of  the  inflected  light  behind  the  obr 

^n  the  shadow  was  at  a  considerable  distance  ject 

^^  the  hair,  the  dark  central  shadow  was  divide  Maraldi  having  made  the  preceding  experiments 

fd  in  the  middle  by  a  mixture  of  light ;  and  that  upon  single  lonx  substances,  placed  two  of  them 

't  ess  not  of  the  same  density,  except  when  it  so  as  to  cross  one  another  iu  a  beam  of  the  sun's 

wu  very  near  the  hair.  light.    The  shadows  of  two  hairs  placed  in  this 

A  bristle,  at  the  distance  of  nine  feet  from  the  manner,  and  received  at  some  distance  from  them, 

'^f  i&ida  a  fbadow^  which)  being  received  »l  9ppi»r  tv  h*  p^ipted  reciprocally  one  upon  the 

w  ^ 
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fiber,  ••  that  tbe  obf  cure  part  of  OM  of  tfaQoa  waf  M.  Da  Toor  tboii|bt  ifca  fviiUe  ifMykw 

visible  opoo  tiu*  obvcore  part  of  ibe  otbcr.    Tba  luptf  fluoas,  and  attempted  to  anrgnaf  foi  ^U  ik 

ftreakf  of  light  also  crossed  ooo  anotber,  and  tbe  pbeoooieoa  by  aa  aUacwpfaesi  of  aa  «»!«■  «». 

foloorad  tticaks  did  the  taine.  sity,  and  of  a  less  refractive  power  tbta  tk  « 

.   He  also  plaeed  in  the  rays  of  tbe  tun  a  bristle  furroundiug  all  bodies, 

fad  a  plate  of  iron  a  lioe  thick,  so  that  tbey  The  white  streaks  mixed  with  tbe  edoandosi 

f  rpised  one  another  obliqnely ;  and  when  their  be  ascribed  to  amaU  cavities  ia  tbe  sarfMt  of  t^« 

shadows  w^re  received  at  tbe  same  distance,  the  pin  >  for  they  also  changed  tbeir  places  etotte 

light  and  dar|^  streaks  of  the  shadow  of  tbe  bristle  F^^  ^^  turned  upon  its  azta. 

were  visible  so  for  as  "tbe  middle  of  the  shadow  He  alto  found,  that  bodica  of  varieos  kia^sad 

«f  the  plate  on  the  side  of  tbe  acute  angle,  but  not  of  diflerent  sixes,  alvrays  pradiaoed  iriDga  «f  ik 

on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  aogle,  whether  the  bris-  lame  dimensions. 

tie  or  the  plate  were  placed  next  to  tbe  rays.   Tbe  Exposing  two  pieces  of  paper  ia  tbe  band 

flate  made  a  shadow  sufficiently  darki  divided  Ught,  so  that  part  of  it  passed  betweaa  Ivsfbm 

mto  aix  black  streaks  ;  and  these  were  again  di-  formed  by  tbem,  M.  Du  Tour  dbsetvad,  ttete 

Tided  by  as  many  lifcbt  ooea  equal  to  them  ;  and  edges  of  this  light  were  bordeeed  with  two  (osgi 

yet  ail  the  streaks  belonging  to  the  shadow  of  tbe  ^tfeafcs.    To  account  for  tbem.  be  mpposes  -ktf 

bristle  were  visible  upon  it,  as  in  6g.  9.    To  ex-*  ^be  more  refrangible  of  tbe  raya  aie  so  lebarttl^ 

plain  this  appearance,  be  aopposed  that  the  tays  of  that  they  do  not  reach  the  sar£Me  of  the  M| :  a 

the  sun  glided  a  little  along  the  bristle,  so  as  to  that  the  red  and  orange  light  may  be  isAeclsibia 

enlighten  part  of  that  which  was  behind  the  plate,  thence  ii)  the  direction  where  tbe  streaks  etf  k 

JBut  this  seemi  to.  be  an  arbitrary  and  improbable  formed;  and,  for  the  same  reasoB,  aaotbfrMmkal 

aupposition.  orange  will  be  formed  by  tbe  rayswbicb  cater  (W*' 

M.  Maraldi  also  placed  small  globes  in  the  solar  mosphere  on  the  otber  side  of  the  chink,  la  s  n»k 

Ijght,  admitted  through  a  small  aperture,  and  com-  manner  he  accounts  for  the  grange  fnoiss  ii  at 

pared  their  shadows  with  those  of  tbe  long  sob-  borders  of  tbe  white  streaks,  m  tbe  eiperiacsie 

atances,  as  be  had  done  in  tbe  day-light,  and  the  the  hoop.    He  supposes,  that  the  bbie  apkm 

appearances  were  still  similar.    It  waa  evklent,  the  blue  tinge  observable  in  tbe  shadows  sfm 

that  there  was  much  more  light  in  tbe  shadows  of  bodies.    This,  however,  is  mere  trifling, 

the  globes  than  in  those  of  the  cylindeis,  not  only  We  may  here  make  a  general  obswstioa,  i^ 

when  they  were  both  of  an  equal  diameter,  but  plicable  to  all  tbe  attempta  of  pbilosopbcn  to  n- 

when  that  of  the  globe  was  larger  than  that  of  tho  plain  these  phenomena  by  atmoipbfiii.  Tm 

cylinder,  and  the  shadows  of  both  the  bodies  were  attempts  give  no  explanation  whateicr  of  tk 

received  at  the  same  distance.     He  also  observed,  pbyaical  cause  of  the  phenocDenn.    A  pheaaBCM 

that  be  could  perceive  no  difference  of  light  ia  the  ii  Mme  individual  fiict  or  event  in  natigc.  V« 

ahadows  of  tbe  plates  which  were  a  little  mora  ue  said  to  explain  it,  when  we  point  est  Ik  r 

than  one  line  broad,  thongh  they  were  received  at  neral  foct  in  which  it  is  cofBptehcBded,aBd  tke 

the  distance  of  79  feet ;  but  be  could  observe  a  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ao  coasprebroded,  v 

difference  of  shades  in  those  of  the  globes,  uken  the  particular  modification  of  tbe  gment  hs, 

#t  the  same  distance,  thoogb  they  were  9^  lines  Philosophy  resembles  natural  history,  ksvist  U 

in  diameter.  its  sut^ject  the  events  of  oataie  ;  and  its  istesan^ 

In  order  to  exphiin  the  colours  at  the  edges  of  tions  are  nothing  but  tbe  cbssiicatioa  d  tt** 

these  shadowsy  he  threw  some  of  the  shadowa  events,orthearrangeaientof  tbem  nadcr  lis  ir 

«pon  others.  neral    foots  of  which    they  are  indiTidtti  ■- 

He  threw  the  gleam  of  light,  which  always  in-  atancos.     In  the  present  ioatance  tbov  is  s*  p- 

lervcned  between  the  colorna  and  the  darker  part  neral  fact  referred  to,    Tbe  atmoapbcR  a  s  nm 

of  the  shadoWf  upon  difibrent  parts  of  other  sba-  gratuitous  supposition;  and  all  that  it  dose  Jti> 

dpws ;  and  observed,  that,  wlara  it  fell  upon  the  'bow  a  resemblanoe  between«tbe  pbesMStfi  o 

exterior  penumbra  made  by  another  needle,  it  pm.  inflection  of  light  to  what  would  be  the  y^^^ 

duoed  a  bcautifol  sky-blue  colour,  almo»t  hke  that  nena  were  bodies  surroooded  with  sacb  *»> 

which  was  produced  by  two  blue  colour*  thrown  spheres ;  and  even  in  this  point  of  vier,tk«» 

together.  When  the  same  gleam  of  light  foil  upon  cussions  of  Mairao  and  Du  Tour  are  cstraa'f 

the  deeper  shadow  ia  the  middle,  it  produced  a  deficient     They  have  been  satisfied  vitb  ^ef 

i«d  ookHir.  vague  resemblances  to  a  fact  observed  is  oof  m- 

He  plaoaA^lw»  pfaitat  of  Iran,  each  three  or  four  gle  instance,  and  not  sufficiently  emaisd  f  ^ 

lines  broody  at%  vcfy  M|iaU  distance:  and  having  ecribed  in  that  instance,  naokely,  the  idrsctsax 

placed  tiMSD  In  tbe  rays  of  tM  no,  and  received  light  through  tbe  atmosphere  of  tbisgiste. 

their  shadows  at  the  distance  of  15  or  90  feet  The  attempt  is  to  explain  bow  Ugktii  taif 

Irom  them,  be  saw  no  light  between .  them  but  a  out  of  its  directioo  by  passing  near  the  whr(« 

eontinned  shadow,  in  the  miihUe  of  which  were  bodiea.     This  indicates  the  actioB  of  kia*  •* 

some  parallel  streaka  of  a  lively  purple,  separated  <^  directioo  transverse  to  that  of  the  tifU.    ^^ 

by  otber  bUck  streaks  ;  but  between  tbem  there  ton  took  the  right  road  of  iovestigatioa,  ky  titer 

were  other  streaks,  both  of  a  very  foint  green,  the  phenomenon  in  its  original  sjasplicity.  »^^ 

and  alao  of  a  pale  yellow.  tending  merely  to  thia,  that  the  rsys  air  <i«ic^ 

The  sul^eet  of  inflection  was  next  investigated  fi^na  tbeir  former  course ;  and  tbe  ask  sia  of  fr' 

by  M.  Mainm^  but  he  only  endoavoured  to  ex-  investigation  was  to  discover  the  laars,or  tiitaon 

piain  the  foots  which  weie  knoWn,  by  the  hypo-  general  facts  in  this  deflection.    He  dah»^  ^ 

tbesis  of  ao  atmosphere  sorroooding  all  bodies ;  the  phenomena,  that  some  rays  are  iMv  ^^^ 

and  consequently  making  two  rmotiona  and  re-  than  others,  and  endeavoured  todeterouMW<ki 

fractions  of  the  Kght  that  folia  upon  them,  one  at  rays  the  deflections  are  most  remarlablf :  *^  " 

tbe  sorfoce  o§  tbe  atamfphcre,  and  the  otber  at  oxperiment  of  M.  Du  Tour  has  ihova  ^^  ^ 

that  of  the  body.    This  atmosphere  he  supposed  ^i^**  ciistakea  ia  bia  modified  asaertioo*  <A>'  ^ 

to  be  of  a  variable  divity  uA  idnctive  potvor^  ^J*  ve  most  inflected  which  paw  bo^  ^  ^ 

like  the  atoiovbere.  body.     We  lay  modified  aaaeiticai  fcr  ^'^ 
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potntt  oat  with  great  agacity  many  instances  of  thoogb  this  seems  hardly  to  have  been  «  atep  Ve- 

altemate  fits  of  inlSection  and  deflection;   and  yond  the  discovery  he  had  made.    Montucla  con- 

ttkts  it  for  granted,  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  jectores,  that  he  #as  prevented  from  mentioning 

observed  In  these  phenomena,  and  that  the  change  this  part  of  the  discovery  by  the  difficulty  of  ac- 

of  inBectton  into  deflection  is  gradual.  counting  for  t^e  upright  appearance  of  objects. 

But  these  analogical  discussions  are  eminently  This  discovefy  was  made  by  Kepler;  but  be,  too, 

deficient  in  another  respect :  they  are  held  out  as  was  much  puzzled  with  the  inversion  of  the  image 

mechanical  explanations  of  the  changes  of  motion  upon  the  retina.  The  rectification  of  these  imaiFes, 

observed  in  rays  of  light.   When  it  shall  be  shown,  he  fiiiys,  is  the  business  of  the  mind  ;  which,  when 

that  these  are  precisely  such  as  are  observed  in  it  perceives  an  impression  on  the  lower  part  of 

refracting  atmospheres,  nothing  is  done  towards  the  retina,  considers  it,  as  made  by  rays  proceed- 

deciding  the  original  question ;  for  the  action  of  ing  from  the  higher  parts  of  objects;  tracing  the 

refracting  atmospheres  presents  it  in  all  its  diffi-  rays  back  to  the  pupil,  where  they  cross  one  an- 

ealties,  and  we  mast  still  ask  how  do  these  at-  other.     This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  dif- 

nosptieres  produce  this  effect  ?  no  advauce  what-  ficuity,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  was 

erer  is  gained  in  science  by  thrusting  in  this  hy«  lately  given  by  Dr.  Reid. 

pothetical  atmosphere ;  and  Newton  did  wisely  in  These  discoveries  concerning  vision  were  corn- 
attaching  himself  to  the  simple  fact :  and  he  pleted  by  Scheiner.  For,  in  cutting  away  the  coats 
thas  gives  us  another  step  in  science,  by  showing  of  the  back  part  of  the  eyes  of  sheep  and  oxen, 
as  a  fact  unknown  before,  viz.  that  the  action  of  and  presenting  several  objects  befbro  them,  he 
bodies  on  light  is  not  confined  to  transparent  saw  their  images  distinctly  painted  upon  the 
bodies.  He  added  another  general  fact  to  uur  retina.  He  did  the  same  with  the  human  ey^ 
former  stock,  that  light  as  well  as  other  matter  is  and  exhibited  this  experiment  at  Rome  in  1625. 
acted  on  at  a  distance :  and  thus  be  made  a  very  Scheiner  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain 
important  deduction,  that  reflection,  refraction,  the  density  and  refractive  power*of  all  the  humoun 
and  ioflf  ction,  are  probably  brought  about  by  the  of  the  eye,  by  comparing  their  magnifying  powof 
ssme  forces,  with  that  of  water  or  glass  in  the  same  form  and 
M.  Le  Cat  haS  well  explained  a  phenomenon  of  circumstances.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  waa, 
vision  depending  upon  the  inflection  of  light,  thatihe  aqueous  humour  does  not  differ  much 
vhich  shows,  that,  in  some  cases  objects  by  this  fnpm  water  in  this  respect,  nor  the  crystalline 
meaus  appear  magnified.  Looking  at  a  distant  from  glass;  and  that  the  vitreoas  hnmoor  is  a 
steeple,  when  a  wire,  of  a  less  diameter  than  the  medium  between  both.  He  also  traces  the  progreaa 
pupil  of  his  eye,  was  held  near  to  it,  and  drawing  of  the  rays  of  light  through  all  the  humours ;  and 
it  several  times  betwixt  his  eye  and  that  object,  after  discussing  every  possible  hypothesis  oon- 
be  found,  that,  every  time  the  wire  passed  before  ceruing  the  seat  of  visjon,  he  demonstrates  that  it 
his  ^upil,  the  steeple  seemed  to  change  its  place,  i>  in  the  retina,  and  shows  that  this  was  the  optnioot 
and  some  bills  beyond  the  steeple  appeared  to  of  Alhazen,  Vitellio,  Kepler,  and  all  the  most 
have  the  same  motion,  just  as  if  a  lens  had  been  eminent  philosophers.  He  advances  many  rea- 
drown  betwixt  his  eye  and  them.  He  found  also,  sons  for  this  hypothesis ;  answers  many  objec* 
that  there  was*  a  position  of  the  wire  in  which  the  ^tions  to  it;  and,  by  a  variety  of  alignments,  rer 
Ktee^jie  seemed  not  to  have  any  motion,  when  the  futes  the  opinion  that  the  seat  of  vision  is  in  the 
wire  was  passed  before  his  eye;  and  in  this  case  crystalline  lens. 

the  steeple  appeared  less  distinct  and  magnified.  The  subject  of  vision  occupied  the  attention  Of 

He  iheo  placed  his  eye  in  such  a  manner  with  re-  Descartes.      He  explains  the  methods  of  judging 

ipect  to  the  steeple,  that  the  rays  of  light  by  of  the  magnitudes,  aituatioos,  and  distances  of  otH 

vbich  be  saw  it  must  come  very  close  to  the  edge  jects,  by  tbe  direction  of  the  optic  axes;  compar- 

of  a  window,  where   he  had   placed   himself  to  ing  it  to  a  blind  man's  judging  of  the  size  and 

make  his  observations ;  and  passing  the  wire  be-  distance  of  an  object,  by  feeling  it  with  two  stiehs 

fore  his  eye,  he  observed,  that,  when^it  was  in  the  of  a  known  length,  when  tbe  hands  in  which  h^ 

visual  axis,  the  steeple  appeared  nearer  to  the  holds  them  are  at  a  known  diatance  frosi  esieli 

wiudow,  on  whichever  side  the  wire  was  made  to  other.     He  also  remarks,  that  having  been  aoeoa* 

apprtmch.    He  repeated  this  experiment,  and  at-  tomed  to  judge  of  tbe  situation  of  objects  hf 

*sy$  with  the  same  result,  the  object  being  by  ^heir  images  falling  on  a  particular  part  of  tbe 

this  means  magnified,  and  nearly  doubled.  '^®>  if  ^y  >Dy  distortion  of  the  eye  they  fidl  on  a 

This  pheoomeoon   he  explains   by  fig.  10.  in  difereat  place,  we  are  apt  to  mistake  their  titua- 

which  a  represents  the  eye,  a  the  steeple,  and  c  a  ^oOi  ^r  imagine  one  object  to  be  two,  in  tiM  same 

*^oii  of  the  wire.     The  black  lines  express  tbe  vay  aa  we  imagine  one  stick  ta  be  two,  when  it 

coae  of  light  by  which  the  natural  image  of  tbe  ia  placed  between  two  contigaous  fingers  laid  acroaa 

*teeple  a  is  formed,  and  which  is  much  narrower  <»>•  another.    The  direction  of  the  optic  axea,  be 

^n  the  diameter  of  the  wire  c;  but  the  dotted  *«7s«  ^iU  »«t  serve  ua  beyond  15  or  !I0  feet,  and 

lines  iuclude  not  only  that  coue  of  light,  stopped  the  change  of  form  of  the  cryaulline  not  more 

and  turned  out  of  its  course  by  the  wire,  but  also  '^^^  three  or  fbvr  feet.    For  be  tmagined  that  the 

^on  distant  rays  inflected  by  the  wire,  and  there-  •ye  oomfonns  itself  to  dilFereat  disuaoes  by  a 

by  thrown  move  converging  into  tbe  pifpil  4  just  aa  ebange  in  the  carvatare  of  the  crystalline,  whichr 

voald  have  been  the  effect  of  the  interpoaitiaa  of  ^  sqppaaed  to  be  a  mvscle,  the  tendons  of  it 

A  leos  between  the  eye  and  the  object.  being  the  ciKary  proceasea.     in  another  plaoe,  ha 

<Ut»*  My    «--^«-  -^          ^'     »•.  .  ■•y^i  *****  •*»•  ohange  in  tbe  cottformation  of  the 

Sect.  IV.  D,3Covertes  amcermng  Fuwil  ^;\  of  no  use  tola  for  the  purport  of  jndging 

Maurolycus  was  tbe  first  who  demonstrated  that  ef  disUocet  beyond  fenr'or  «ve  feet,  and  the  an- 

toe  ctyBtaUine  humour  of  the  eye  is  a  lena  which  gle  of  the  optic  aieea  not  m<ji«  Chan  14)()  or  «W 

wiiects  tbe  light  issaing  from  external  objecta,and  feet:  fer  this  waaon,  he  aays,  that  the  snn  a' 

^^verges  them  upon  tbe  retina.    He  did  not.  moon  are  conceived  to  be  nach  more  neariy  of 

sSku"^^*™  ^  ^  •*'■'*  ^^**°  *"K«  of  every  aame  sice  than  thev  are  in  reality.    White 

'«ioia  object  was  tbui  formed  i^raa  the  <etiaa  ^  tuiaiiiOMi  objects^  he  obaervcs.  appear  larger  \ 
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fliers,  and  also  the  pAtts  •contiguous  to  those  oo  Salvinut  Armatai,  » tiobleoMii  of  ftoraoM,  mh$ 

Kvliich  the  rays  actually  impinge;   aod  for   tht  died  1317,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  tpecucles. 

Same  reason,  if  the  objects  be  small,  and  placed  at  Though  both  convex  and  concave  lenses  were 

«  ?reat  distance,  they  will  always  a^ipcar  round,  sufficiently  common,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to 

the  figure  of  the  angles  disappearing.  combine  them  into  a  telescope  till  the  end  of  ibe 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Coyne,  16th  century.     Descartes  considers  James  Mctios 

'pubHshed,   in  1709,   An   Ee^tay  to\i^<\rd8  a   New  as  the  first  constructor  of  the  telescope :  and  say% 

Theory  of  Vision,  in  which  he  solves  many  dif-  that  as  he  was  amusing  himself  with  mirrors  »ivd 

ficnltiest      He  doc»  not  admit  that  it  is  by  means  burning  glas^s.  he  thought  of  looking  through 

of  those  lilies  and  angles,  which  are  useful  in  ex-  two  of  his  lenses  at  a  time }  and  that  happening  to 

plaining  the  theory  of  optics,  that  different  dis-  take  one  that  was  convex  and  another  that  was 

lances  are  estimated  by  the  sense  uf  s'ght;   nei*  concave,  and  happening  also  to  hit  upon  a  pret^ 

ther  does  he  think  that  the  more  direction  of  the  good  adjustment  of  them,  he  foand  that  by  lookiof 

optic  axes  oi  the  greater  or  less  divergency  of  the  through  them  distant  objects  appeared  %crv  lar^ 

rays  of  light  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.     **  I  and  distinct.    In  fact,  without  knowing  it,  be  hid 

appeal  (says  he)  to  experience,  whether  any  one  made  a  telescope. 

Computes  its  distance  by  the  bigness  uf  the  angle  Other  persons  say,  that  this  great  discovery  wu 

made  by  the  tneeting  of  ti.e  two  optic  axes;  or  first    made   by  John   Lippersheiro,   a  spectacle- 

whether  he  ever  thinks  of  the  gi-cater  or  less  di-  maker  at  Mlddleburgh,  or  rather  by  his  children; 

tergeney  of  the  rays  which  arrive  from  any  point  ^ho    Were     diverdng    themselves    with    looking 

to  his  pupil }    nay,  whether  it  be  not  perfectly  through  two  glasses  at  a  time,  and  placing  ihcia 

Imposs.ble  for  him  to  perceive,  by  sen>e,  the  va-  at  different  distances  from  one  another.    But  Bo- 

tious  angles  whtrewith  the  rays  according  to  their  rellus,  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  De  vero  te!e- 

greater  or  lesser  divergency  fell  upon  his  eye.**  wropii  inventorr,  gives  this  honour  to  2achariai 

TThat  there  is  a   necessary  connection  between  Joannides,  l.  e.  Jansen,  another  spectacle-maker  at 

these  various  angles,  ^c.  and  different  degrees  of  the  same  place,  who  made  the  first  telescope  in 

distance,  and  that  this  connection   is   known  to  1390.. 

every  person  skilled  in  optics,  be  readily  acknow-  This  ingenious  mechanic  had  no  sooner  foua! 

ledges;  but  ••  iti  vain  (he  observes)  shall  mathe*  the  arrangement  of  glasses  that  magnified  distant 

Xnatlcians  leJl  me,  that  I  percei\c  certain  lines  and  objects,  thaft  he  enclosed  them  in  a  tube,  and  an 

angles,  whioli  introduce  into  ray  nolnd  the  various  ^^h  his  instrument  to  prince  Maurice;  who,  iin- 

iiotions  of  distance,  so  long  as  I  am  conscious  of  mediately  Conceiving  that  it  might  be  asetnl  in  his 

no  such  thing."      He  mafntains   that  distance,  Wars,  desired  the  author  to  keep  it  a  secret.    But 

magnitude,  nnd  even  figure,  are  the  objects  of  im-  this  was  found  impossible;  and  several  persons 

ttediale  perception  only  by  the  sense  of  touch  ;  ^^  ^^^^  city  immediately  applied   themselves  to 

find   that  when  We  judge  of  them  by  sight,  it  is  the  making   and  selling  of  telescopes.    One  of 

from  different  sensations  felt  in  the  eye,  which  the  most  distinguished  of  these  was  Hans  La- 

cXperience  has  Uught  us  to  be  the  consequence  of  prcj*  csAM  Lippersheim  by  Sirturtis.    Some  per* 

Viewing  objecU  of  greater  or  less   magnitude,  of  «>'»  >"  Holland  being  very  early  supplied  by  btrt 

different  figures,  and  at  different  distances.    These  ^'"h  a  telescope,  he  passed  with  many  for  the  lO' 

*chsations,  with  the  respective  distances,  figures,  Ventor  :  but  both   Metius  above-mentioned,  snd 

and  mngrtitudts  by  which  they  are  occasioned,  be-  Cornelius  Drebell  of  Alcmaar,in  Holland,  apph«l 

jccme  so  closely  associated  in  the  mind  long  before  <o  the  inventor  himself  in  1620  ;  as  also  did  G^i- 

tlie  period  of  distinct  rccollection,that  the  presence  Ico  and  many  others.  The  first  telescope  made  by 

<of  the  one  instantly  suggests  the  other ;  and  we  Jansen  did  not  exceed  15  or  Ifi  inches  m  lengtfij 

attribute  to  the  sense  of  sight  tho^e  notions  which  ^^^  Sirturus,  who  says  that  he  had  seen  it,  and 

'  kre  acquired  by  the  sense  of  touch,  aod  of  which  ««de  use  o(  it,  thought  it  the  best  that  he  bad 

certain  visual  Sensations  are  merely  the  signs  or  ^^^  examined.                                        ,  i   u   #. 

aymbols,  just  as  words  are  the  symbols  of  ideas.  ^ans«n  directing  his  telescope  tocelesUal  objec», 

Upon  the.^c  principles  ht  accounts  for  single  and  distinctly  vieived  the  spots  on  the  surface  ot  tne 

«rect  vision.    Subsequent  writers  have  made  con-  *^<^^  5  and  discovered  many  new  stars,  particu- 

Jsiderable  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  vision ;  and  ^^^^Y  »«ven  pretty  considerable  ones  in  the  trresi 

among  them  science   is  much   indebted   to  Dr.  ^**'-    ^"  «°"'  Joannes  Zacharias,  observed  tne 

field,  X)T.  W.eils^  Dr.  T.  Young,  and  othera.  !»«'*  circle  near  the  limb  of  the  «.«>n»^;^ 

whence  several  bright  rays  seem  to  dart  m  diifermj 

e        «»    i^i.^  •    .  r  directions?  and  he  says,  that  the  full  moon,  viewca 

Sect.  V,  Xy  Qj^al  Instrumenit.  through  this  instrument,  did  not  appear  flat,  but 

was  evidently  globular.     Jupiter  appeared  roiUflj 

<31as«  globos,  and  apecula,  wem  to  have  been  a„H  rather  spherical  j  and  sometimes  he  perceived 

the  only  optical  instruments  known  to  the  an-  two,  sometimes  three,  and  at  other  times  even  fuor 

cients.    A4iasen  gave  the  first  hint  of  the  inven*  tmzW  stars,  a  little  above  or  below  him ;  and,  ai 

lion  of  spectacles.    From  the  writings  of  this  au-  f^r  as  he  could  observe,  they  performed  revolutions 

ihor,  together  with  the  observations  of  Roger  Ba*  round  him. 

con,  it  is  not  improbable)  that  some  monks  gra*  There  are  some  who  say  that  Galileo  was  the 

dually  hit  upon  the  construction  of  spectacles;  to  Inventor  of  telescopes  $  but  he  himself  acknow-    . 

which  Bacon's  lesser  segment  was  a  nearer  ap-  ledges,  that  he  first  heard  of  the  instrument  from 

proach  than  Alhazen's  larger  one.  a  German ;  but,  that  being  informed  of  nodiin? 

It  is  certain  that  spectacles  were  well  known  in  more  than  the  effecL%  of  it,  first  by  common  k- 

the  13th  cento ry<  and  Jiot  long  befofe.    It  is  said  port,  and  a  few  days  after  by  a  French  noblein«J» 

that  Alt'taiider  Spina,  «  native  of  Pisa,  who  died  i.  Badoverc,  at  Paris,  he  himself  discovered  the 

in  I'll  a.  happened  to  see  a  pair  ef  spectacles  in  construction,  by  coo'^idcring  the  nature  of  rctiac- 

of  a  persofi  who  would  not  explain  them  Hon  t  and  thus  he  had  much  more  real  ineHt  than 

It  that  he  succeeded  in  making  a  pair  the  Inventor  himself. 

and  immediately  made  the  eenstme-  About  April  or  May,  in  1600,  it  was  reported  si 

it  15  aUo  iuicribed  oa  the  tomb  of  Vauoe,  where  OalHeo  <who  was  professor  of  mi* 
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(hematfet  in  the  uniTeRitf  of  Pulaa)  then  hap-  very  being  contested  with  him  by  the  fcimm« 

pencd  to  be»  that  a  Dutchman  had  presented  to  Scheiner,  who  likewise  made  the  same  observation 

count  Maarice  of  Nassau  a  certain  optical  instru-  in  October  1611,  and  we  suppose  had  anticipated 

meat,  by  means  of  which  distant  objects  appeared  Galileo  in  the  publication  of  it. 

■s  if  they  were  near;  but  no  forther  account  of  the  In  November  following  Galileo  was  satisfied, 

discovery  had  reached  that  place,  though  this  was  that  from  the   September  preceding,  Venus   hant 

near  80  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  the  tele-  been  continually  increasing  in  bulk,  and  that  she 

scope.    Struck,  however,  with  this  account,  Gali-  changed  her  phases  like  the  moon.    About  the 

leo  returned  to  Padua,  considering  what  kind  of  an  end  of  March  1611,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 

instrument  this  must  be.  The  night  following,  the  gratified  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  principal  nobiH- 

eonstructton  occurred  to  him;  and  the  day  after,  ty,  with  a  view  of  the  new  wonders  which  lie  had 

putting  the  parts  of  the  instrument  together,  as  he  discovered  in  the  heavens- 

had  previously  conceived  it ;  and  notwithstanding  Twemy^nine  years  Galileo  enjoyed  the  use  of 

the  imperfection  of  the  glasses  that  he  could  then  his  telescope, continually  enriching  astronomy  with 

procure,  the  efiect  answered  his  expectations,  as  he  his  observations :  but  by  too  close  an  application 

presently  acquainted  his  friends  at  Venice,  where,  to  that  instrument,  and  the  detriment  he  received 

from  several  eminences,  he  showed  to  some  of  the  from  the  nocturnal  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually 

principal  senators  of  that  republic  a  variety  of  dis-  weaker,  till  in  1639  he  became  totally  blind;  a 

tant  objects,    to  their  very  great  astonishment,  calamity  which,  however,  neither  broke  his  spirits. 

When  he  had  made  farther  improvements  in  the  nor  interrupted  the  course  of  his  studies, 

instrument,  he  made  a  present  of  one  of  them  to  The  first  telescope  that  Galileo  constructed  mag- 

the  Ooge,  Leorurdo  Donatio  and  at  the  same  time  nified  only  three  times;   but  presently  after  he 

to  all  the  senate  of  Venice;  giving  along  with  it  a  made  another  which  magnified  18  times  ;  and  af* 

written  paper,  in  which  he  explained  the  structure  terwards,  with  great  trouble  and  expence,  he  con> 

and  wonderful  uses  that  might  be  made  of  the  in-  structed  one  that  magnified  33  times  ;  and;  with 

strament  both  by  land  and  sea.    In  return  for  so  this  it  was  that  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Ju« 

noble  an  entertainment,  the  republic,  on  the  25th  piter  and  the  spots  of  the  sun. 

of  August  in  the  same  year,  more  th^n  tripled  his  The  honour  of  explaining  the  rationale  of  the 

salary  as  professor.  telescope  is  due  to  the  celebrated  Kepler.     He 

Galileo  having  amused  himself  for  some  time  made  several  discoveries  relating  to  the  nature  of 

with  tlie  view  of  terrestrial  objects,  at  length  di>  vision ;  and  not  only  explained  the  theory  of  the 

rccted  his  tube  towards  the  heavens  ;  and  found  telescope  which  he  found  in  use,  but  also  pointed 

that  the  surface  of  the  moon  was  diversified  with  out  methods  of  constructing  others  of  superloc 

hiik  and  valleys,  like  the  earth.    He  found  that  powers  and  more  commodious  application, 

the  milky  way  and  ne^uiof  consisted  of  a  collection  It  was  Kepler  who  first  gave  a  clear  explication 

of  fixed  stars,  which,  on  account  either  of  their  vast  of  the  efiects  of  lenses,  in  converging  and  diverging 

distanoei  or  extreme  smallness,  were  invisible  to  the  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light.    He  showed  that  a 

the  naked  eye.     He  also  discovered  innumerable  plano-convex  lens  makes  rays  that  were  parallel  to 

fixed  stars  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  its  axis,  to  meet  at  the  distance  of  the  diameter  of 

which  had  been  unknown  to  the  ancients;  and  ex-  the  sphere  of  convexity ;  but  that  if  both  sides  of 

imining  lupiter,  he  found  him  attended  by  four  the  lens  be  equally  convex,  the  rays  will  have 

stars,  which,  at  certain  periods,  performed  revolu-  their  focus  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  of  the  cir- 

tkms  round  him.  cle,  corresponding  to  that  degree  of  convexity.   He 

This  discovery  he  made  in  January  1610,  new  did  not,  however,  investigate  any  rule  for  the  foci 

atyle ;  and  continuing  his  observations  the  whole  of  lenses  unequally  convex.    He  only  says,  in  ge» 

of  February  following,  he  published  in  the  begin-  neral,  chat  they  will  fiill  somewhere  in  the  middle, 

nine  of  March  an  account  of  all  his  discoveries,  in  between  the  foci  belonging  to  the  two  dtfTerent  de« 

bis  Muncius  Sidereus,  printed  at  Venice.  grces  of  convexity.    We  owe  this  investigation  to 

The  extraordmary  disoovecies  contained  in  the  Cavalieri,  who  laid  down  the  following  rule  :  As 

Nuncios  Sidereus,  which  vras  immediately  reprint-  the  sum  of  both  the  diameters  is  to  one  of  ibemy 

cd  both  in  Germany  and  Prance,  were  the  cause  so  is  the  other  to  the  distance  of  the  focus, 

of  much  debate  among  the  philosophers  of  that  The  principal  effects  of  telescopes  depend  upon 

time;  many  of  whom  could  not  give  any  credit  to  these  simple  principles,  viz.  That  objects  appear 

Galileo's  account,  while  others  endeavoured  to  de-  larger  in  proportion  to  the  angles  which  they  sutH 

^  his  discoveries  as  nothing* more  than  m^e  il-  tend  at  the  eye;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  wbe» 

losions.  ther  the  pencils  of  rays,  by  which  objects  are  visi- 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1610,  Galileo  being  ble  to  us,  come  directly  from  the  objects  them«* 

stjtt  at  Padua,  and  getting  an  imperfiect  view  of  selves,  or  from  any  place  nearer  to  the  eye,  where 

Saturn's  ring,  imagined  that  that  planet  consisted  they  may  have  been  converged  so  as  to  form  an 

of  three  parts ;    and  therefore,  in  the  account  image  of  ttie  object ;  because  they  issue  agaUi  from 

which  he  gate  of  this  discovery  to  his  friends,  he  those  points  where  there  is  no  real  substance,  in 

calls  it  planeiam  tergeminam.  oertain  direotions,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did 

Whilst  he  was  still  at  Padua,  he  observed  some  from  the -corresponding  poinu  in  the  objects  them* 

*pots  en  the  face  of  the 'sun ;  but  he  did  net  choose  selves. 

at  that  time  to  publish  his  discovery ;  partly  for  in  fact,  therefore,  all  that  is  eiected  by  a  tele- 

^^  of  incurring  more  of  the  hatred  of  many  ol>  scope  4s,  first,  4.0  make  such  an  image  of  a  distant 

stioate  Peripatetics ;  and  partly  in  order  to  make  object,  by  means  of  a  lens  or  mirror ;  and  then  to 

more  exact  observatkxis  on  this  remarkable  pheno-  give  the  eye  some  assistance  lor  viewing  that  image 

meqon,  as  well  as  to  ftfrm  some  conjecture  con-  as  near  as  possible :  so  that  the  angle  which  k 

ceming  ihe  probable  cause  of  it.    He  therefore  shall  subtend  at  the  eye  may  be  very  large  com- 

^tentcd  himself  with  communicating  his  obser-  pared  with  the  angle  which  the  object  itself  would 

vatioria  to  some  of  his  friends  at  Padua  and  Venice,  subtend  in  the  same  situation.    This  is  done  by 

among  whom  we  find  the  name  of  father  Paul,  means  of  an  eye-glass,  which  so  refracts  the  pen- 

i^hii  ddny,  homevet,  was  the  cause  of  this  disco-  cits  pf  lays^  that  &c.y  may  afoerwwds  be  bfoa|;>' 
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td  atitU  teVer^t  fbci  by  iht  httmoiifi  of  the  cje.  eye  at  a  cooTMieat  Stt$at^  yon  wiH  tce  all  ttf* 

jDut  if  the  eye  was  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  see  rest  rial  objects  iaveited,  indeed,  bm  magnified 

tbe  image  with  sufficient  distinctneu  at  the  same  and  veiy  distinct,  witb  a  coa^iderabie  eitent  ot 

distance  vritbout  a«i)  cyc-^i^lass,  it  would  appear  to  %iew      He  afterwarll^  subjoioa  an  account  of  a 

him  a^  much  magnified  as  it  does  to  another  per-  telescope  of  a  different  c;.BscructioD,  with  two 

aon  who  makes  use  ot  a  glass  for  that  purpaee»  convex  eye  glasses,   which  agaia    rrver>c»  the 

though  he  would  not  in  all  cases  have  to  large  a  images,  and  makes  them  appear  in  their  natural 

field  of  view.  position.    This  di&po»ition  of  the  lenses  bad  also 

]f,  instead  of  an  ey«-glass,  an  object  be  looked  been  pointed  out  by  Kepler,  but  had  not  bfcii 

Ht  through  a  small  hole  in  a  thin  plate  or  piece  of  reduced  lo  practice.    This  coastroction,  how* 

paper,  helJ  close  to  the  eye,  it  may  be  viewed  very  c\er,  answered  the  end  very  imperfectly,  aad 

near  to  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  distance  the  ap-  father  Rheiu  presently  after  discovered  a  better 

Mretit  magnitude  of  the  object  will  be  the  same  m  conatructioo^nsingthrceeye-glaMesinatcadoftwo. 

both  cascsk    For  if  the  bole  be  so  snfiall  as  to  ad-  The  ot)ly  difference  between  the  Galilean  and 

tnii  but  a  single  ray  from  every  point  of  the  object,  the  astronomical  telescope  is,  that  the  peaciL  by 

these  rays  will  fisll  upon  the  retina  in  as  many  Hfhich  the  eztremities  ot  any  object  are  seea  is 

other  points,  and  make  a  distinct  image*    They  this  case,  eater  the  eye  diverging ;  whereas,  ia 

are  only  pencils  of  rays,  which  have  a  sensible  base,  the  other,  they  enter  it  converging  i  but  if  tlie 

as  the  ba-adth  of  the  pupil,  that  are  capable,  by  sphere  of  concavity  in  the  eye>gEa^  of  the  Gali- 

tbeir  spreading  on  the  retina,  of  producing  an  in>  lean  telescope  be  equal  to  the  sphere  of  convexity 

distinct  image.     As  very  few  rays,  however,  can  in  the  eye>glass  of  another  telescope,  ^heir  bu§- 

be  admitted  through  a  small  hole,  there  will  sel*  nifying  power  will  be  the  same.    'I  he  concave 

.dom  be  light  sufficient  to  view  any  object  to  advan-  eye-glass,  however,  being  placed  between  rhe 

tage  in  this  manner.  obicct-glass  and  iu  focus,  the  Galilean  telescope 

If  no  image  be  formed  by  the  foci  of  the  pencils  will  be  shorter  than  the  other,  by  twice  the  focal 

without  the  eye,  yet  if,  by  the  help  of  a  concave  length  of  the  eye-glass.     Consequently,  if  the 

.eye-glass,  the  i^encils  of  rays  shall  enter  the  pupil,  length  of  the  tdesoopes  be  the  sanae,  the  Gaiilcoa 

just  as  they  would  have  done  from  any  pl<*ce  with-  wiu  have  the  greater  magnifying  power, 

oot  the  eye,  the  visual  angle  will  be  the  same  as  if  Huygens  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  syi* 

an  image  had  actually  been  formed  in  that  place,  tcmatic  knowledge  of  optics,  and  is  the  author  of 

Objects  will  not  appear  inverted  through  this  tele-  the  chief  imprevements  wl:dch  have  been  nude 

•Bcop:,  because  the  pencils  which  form  tbe  images  on  all  the  dioptrical  instruments  tiU  the  discovery 

of  thein  only  cross  one  another  onoei  via.  at  the  of  the  achromatic  telescope.    Ha  wa*  well  ae« 

object  g1  iss,as  in  natural  vis:on  they  do  in  the  pu«  quainted  with  the  theory  of  aberration  arising 

J>U  of  the  eye.  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  glasses,  and  Juf 

Such  is  the  telescope  that  was  first  discoveied  shown  several  ingenious  methods  of  diminiihiog 

tnd  used  by  philosophers.    Tbe  gieat  tnconvo-  them  by  proper  cooKructions  of  the  eye-pieces. 

4aience  attending  it  is,  that  the  field  of  view  is  ex-  He  first  pointed  out  the  advanuges  of  two  eve^ 

ceedingly  small.     For  since  the  pencils  of  rays  en-  glasses  in  the  astronomical  telescope  and  double 

ter  the  eye  very  much  diverging  from  one  another,  microscope,  and  gave  rules  for  this  construciioo, 

but  few  of  the m  can  be  intercepted  by  the  pupil,  which  both  enlarges  the  field  and  shorteu  tiie 

This  incoovenience  increases  with  the  magnifying  instrument.    Mr.  Dollood  adapted  his  construc- 

^wcr  of  the  telescope  |  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  tion  to  the  terrestrial  telescope  of  De Rheiu;  and 

«urprise  how,  with  such  an  instrument,  Galileo  his  five  eye-glasses  are  nothing  but  the  Huygemio 

«nd  others  comld  have  made  such  discoveries.    No  eyc^picce  doubled.    This  construction  has  beea 

other  leleseope,  however,  than  jthis,  was  so  much  too  hastily  given  up  by  the  artists  of  the  present 

Bs  thought  of  for  many  years  after  the  discovery,  day  for  another,  also  of  Mr.  DoUond's^  of  ibur 

jDeM:artes,  who  wrote  30  years  after,  mentions  no  glasses, 

others  as  actually  constructed.  The  same  father  Rheita,  to  whom  we  are  ta- 

It  is  to  the  celebrated  Kepler  that  We  are  Indebt*  debted  for  the  construction  of  a  tdcMope  fsr 

.ed  fur  the  construction  of  what  we  now  call  the  land  objects,  invented  a  -binocular  telescopy 

astronomical  telescope.    The  rationale  of  this  in-  which  father  Cbccubin,  of  Orleanst  afterwardi 

atrument  is  explained^  and  the  advantages  of  it  are  endeavotircd  to  bring  into  use.    It  coosises  of 

clearly  pointed  out  by  this  philosopher  in  his  Cv-  two  telescopes  fastened  together,  poimed  to  the 

toptrics ;  but  what  is  ^try  surprising,  be  never  ac«  same  object*    When  this  instrument  is  well  fixed, 

tually.reiduced  his  theory  into  practice.   Montncla  the  object  appears  larger,  and  nearer  to  the  m 

.conjectures  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  make  when  it  is  seen  througn  both  the  tcleMopes,  tun 

trial  of  this  new  construction  wu,  his  not  being  through  one  of  them  only,  though  they  1b0^ 

aware  of  the  great  increase  of  the  field  of  view;  so  the  very  same  magnifying  power.     But  c/ui  >* 

that  heiAgeogafied  in  other  pursuits,  he  might  not  only  an  iUusioo,  occasioned  by  the  stronger  tin* 

think  it  of  much  consequeiKC  to  take  any  pains  pression  made  upon  the  eye,  by  two  equal  uasgcH 

about. the  conatinction  of  an  instrument,  which  equally  illuminated.    Thu  advantage,  bowefC|f 

^cottid  do  little  mote  than  answer  the  same  purpose  is  counterbalanced  by  the  inconvemeace  attcwi- 

with  those  which  he  already  possessed.    He  moat  ii^  the  use  of  iL 

also  have  foreseen,  that  the  lenfTth  of  this  telescope  The   first  who  dtstingnished  theaitdrm  » 

mufct  have  been  gi eater  in  proportion  to  its  magni*  grinding  telescopic  glasses  were  two  I^*"^ 

fyiiig  power,  so  that  it  migitt  appear  to  him  to  be  Eustachio  Divini  at  Rome,  and  CampM'  »t  fio* 

upon  the  whole  «OQt^ai|e  «e  good  a  ooestmctioa  logna,  whose  fame  was  much  superior  ^  1*^ 

as  the  f^>rtncr»  of  Divini*  or  that  of  any  other  person  of  «"• 

The  first  person  ^o  tettMlly  made  an  iiistni*  time;  though  Divmi  himself  pretended,  that,  » 

ment  of  Kepler's  constriction  was  father Schetner*  dl  the  trials  that  were  made  with  ^^,K^ 

who  li^  given  a  description  of  it  in  his  RtMa  his,  of  a  great  focal  length,  performed  Dcttv 

Ursina,  published  in  1 630.     If ,  says  he,  you  in»  than  those  of  Campani,  and  that  his  ritu  wv  on 

leri  two  rimihur  Icoaei  ia  It  tuWi  iMd  plMe  yow  willing  tp  tty  chMi  wicb  equal  cy«-gbM»  *^^ 
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generally  Mtf^pOMd,  however,  tbatCampani  really  it  in  the  centre  of  a  board,  and  not  in  a  tobt  i 

czccU«d  Divini,  both  ia  the  goodneu  and  the  but  as  it  it  not  probable  that  thi«  method  wiU 

focal  length  of  hit  object-glattet.    It  was  with  ever  be  made  ute  of,  tince  the  dttcovery  of  both 

teleacopca  made  bjr  (^mpant  that  Castini  dit-  reflecting  and  achromatic  teletcopet,  which  are 

covered  the  neare»t  ■atelfites  of  Saturn.    Ther  now  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  have  even 

were  made  by  the  ezprett  order  of  Louis  XI  v.  micrometert  adapted  to  them,  we  need  not  de» 

and  were  of  86,  100,  and  ISdParit  feet  in  focal  tcribe  the  apparatus^ 

leofrth .  Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  most  be  observed, 
Campani  sold  his  lenses  for  a  great  price,  and  that  M.  Auxout,  in  a  paper  delivered  to  the 
took  every  possible  method  to  keep  his  art  of  Ro^ al  Society,   observed,    that    the   apertures 
making  them  secret.   His  laboratory  was  inacces-  which  the  ubject^asses' of  refracting  telescopes 
siUe,  till  after  his  death ;  when  it  was  (Mirchased  can  bear  with  distiiictnens,  are  ia  the  sub-dupli* 
hj  pope  Benedict  XIV.  who  presented  it  to  the  eate  ratio  of  their  lengihs  ;  and  upon  this  sup- 
academy  called  the  Institute,  established  in  that  position  he  drew  up  a  table  of  the  apertures  of 
city ;  and  by  the  account  which  M.  Fou|[eroux  object-classes  of  a  great  variety  of  focal  len|thsy 
has  given  of  what  he  could  discover  from  it,  we  from  4  inches  to  400  feet.    Upon  this  occasion, 
learn,  that  (eacept  a  machine,  which  M.  Cam*  however.  Dr.  Hooke  observed,  that  the  same 
pani  coostracted,  to  work  the  basons  on  which  glass  will  bear  a  greater  or  lets  apMiure,  accord* 
he  ground  his  glasses)  the  goodness  of  his  lenses  ing  to  the  less  or  greater  light  of  the  object, 
depended  upon  the  clearnes»  oi  his  glass,  his  Ve»  But  all  these  improvements  were  diminished  in 
netian  trtixili,  the  paper  with  which  he  polished  value  by  the  discovery  of  the  reflecting  telescc^e. 
them,  and  hib  great  akill  and  address  as  a  work*  For  a  refracting  telescope,  even  of  1000  feet  focus, 
man.    It  was  al:o  the  general  opinion  that  he  supposing  it  possible  to  be  made  use  of,  could 
owed  much  of  his  reputation  to  the  secrecy  and  not  be  made  to  magnify  with  distinctness  more 
air  of  my»tery  which  he  aflected;  and  thar  he  than  1000  times;  whereas  a  reflecting  telescope, 
nudeagient  oumb' r  of  object^glaases  which  he  not  exceeding  9  or  10  feet»  will  magnify  1200 
rejected,  showing  only  those  that  were  very  times. 

good     He  made  few  lenses  of  a  very  great  focal  **  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
distance;    and  having  the  misfortune  tVbreak  "that  Mr.  lames  Gregorjr  of  Aberdeen  was  the 
one  of  141  foet  in  two  pieces,  he  took  inmdible  first  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope  ;  but  his 
pains  to  join  the  two  paru  together,  which  he  construction  is  quite  different  from  sir  Isaac  New- 
did  at  leugih  so  eflectuall^,  that  it  was  used  as  if  ton's,  and  not  nearlj  so  advanUgeous." 
it  had  been  entire ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  According  to  Dr.  Pringle,  Mersennos  was  the 
he  woitld  have  taken  so  much  pains  about  it,  if,  man  who  entertained  the  first  thoueht  of  a  te- 
as he  pretended,  he  cottld  very  easily  have  made  flector.    He  certainly  proposed  a  telescope  with 
another  as  good.  specula  to  the  celebrated  Descartes  many  years 
Sir  Paul  Neille,  Dr  Hooke  says, made  telescopes  before  Gregory's  invention,  though  indeed  in  a 
of  36  feet,  pretty  good,  and  one  of  50,  but  not  of  manner  so  very  unsatisfactory,  that  Descartes 
proportional  goodness.    Afterwards  Mr.  Reive,  was  so  far  from  approving  the  proposal,  that  he 
and  then  Mr.  Cox,  vho  were  the  most  celebrated  eiideavou'^ed  to  convince  Mersennus  of  its  fallacy, 
ui  England  as  g'  inders  of  optic  glasses,  made  some  Dr.  Smith,  it  appears,  had  never  perused  the  two 
good  iimtruments  of  30  and  60  feet  focal  length,  letters  of  Descartes  to  Mersennus  which  relate  to 
aad  Mr  Cos  made  one  of  100.  that  subject. 

These,  and  all  other  telescopes,  were  far  ex*  Gregory,  a  Toung  roan  of  uncommon  Renins, 

ceeded  by  au  object-glass  of  600  feet  focus  made  was  led  to  the  luvention,  in  trying  to  correct  two 

by  M.  Ausout ;  but  he  was  never  able  to  manage  imperfections  of  the  common  telescope :  the  first 

It.    Uartsoeker  i<»  even  said  to  have  made  some  was  its  too  great  length,  which  made  it  less 

of  a  »till  greater  f«)cal  length ;  but  this  ingenious  manageable ;  the  second,  the  incorrectness  of  the 

"^banic,*  finding  it  impo:(sibie  to  make  use  of  image.     Mathematicians  had  demonstrated,  that 

objeci-^glasses  the  focal  distance  of  which  was  a  pencil  of  rays  could  not  be  collected  in  a  single 

"         "  ,  and  also,  that  the 

a  lens  would  be  in 

.   ^ ^  . —  .^^  ^.  ,  „^^,  .     ^.^^ . These  inconveniences 

high  wall,  or  the  roof  of  a  house.  he  believed  would  be  obviated  by  substituting 

Mr.  Huygens.  who  wa^  aLio  an  excellent  me-  for  the  object-glass  a  metallic  speculum,  of  a 

chanic,  made  considerable  improvemeins  on  this  parabolic  figure,  to  receive  the  incident  rays,  and 

cootrivance  of  Hartsoeker's.    He  placed  the  ob-  to  reflect  them  towards  a  small  speculum  of  the 

ject<^dass  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  havine  pre*  same  metal ;  this  again  was  to  return  the  image 

viouily  enclosed  it  in  a  short  tube,  which  was  to  an  eye-glass  placed  behind  the  great  speculum, 

"^e  to  turn  in  ail  directions  bv. means  of  a  ball  which  for  that  purpose  was  to  be  perforated  in 

^oa  socket.    The  axis  of  this  tune  he  could  com*  its  centre.     This  construction  he  published  in 

^and  with  a  fine  silken  string,  so  as  to  bring  it  1663,  in  his  Optica  PromoU.    But  as  Gregory, 

'^P  ?  ^'^  ^'^.  ^^  ^*  ^^  another  short  tube  bv  his  own  account,  was  endowed  with  no  me^ 

^ich  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  contained  cnaaical  dexterity,  nor  could  find  any  workman 

the  eye>gbus.     In  this  method  he  could  make  capable  of  constructing  his  instrument,  he  was 

*^  of  object>glasse»  of  the  mate^t  magnifying  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit :  and  probablv, 

P<^er,  at  whatever  aititnde  ais  object  was,  and  had  not  some  new  discoveries  been  made  in  lignt 

tvcn  in  the  aeniih,  provided  his  pole  was  as  long  and  colours,  a  reflecting  telescope  would  never 


"^  Uuc  supported  his  object-glass.  imagining  that  Gregory's  specula  were  neither 

^jlv?  I*  Hire  made  some  improvement  in  this    very  necessary,  nor  finely  to  be  executed,  he  be- 
**^^>^of  nMBttgiag  the  objectoglats,  by  fixng    gaa  with  prosecutiog  toe  views  of  Descartei» 
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who  turned  at  makiai^  a  more  perfect  image  of  ndered  the  adTantage  which  a  cnpcatt  tpetufat 

an  object,  by  grinding  lenses,  not  to  the  figure  of  had  o^er  convei  giasaes  in  coDectiiig  the  psnii^ 

a  sphere,  but  to  that  of  one  of  the  conic  sections,  rays,  which,  accordiog  to  bis  own^tkit^oia^ 

Whilst  he  was  thus^  employed,  three  years  after  was  yery  great :  hence  chat  Mr.  Newton  cot^ 

Gregory's  publication,  he  happened  to  examine  give  a  far  greater  aperture  to  that  ^«CQl«stbe 

the  colours,  formed  by  a  prism,  and  having  by  to  an  object  glass  of  the  same  focal  leogaKad 

means  of  that  simple  instrument  discovered  the  conseqoentiv  produce  a  much  greater  irafr:*- 

different  refrangibilit^  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  ins;'  power  than  by  an  ordinary  tdcKopr.  b» 

sides,  that  by  the  reflector  he  av' ided  so  iacM- 


then  perceived  that  tne  errors  of  telescopes  aris- 
ing from  that  cause  alone,  were  soa^e  hundred  veaience  iaseparable  from  obicct-giaM«,«ftc^ 
times  greater  than  those  which  were  occasioned  was  the  obliquity  of  both  their  surfaces,  vtc 
by  the  spherical  figure  of  leases.  This  circum*  vitiated  the  refraction  of  the  rays  tbai  p«  :^ 
lUnce  forced,  as  it  were,  Newton  to  fall  into  Gre^  wards  the  side  of  the  glass :  again,  due  b?  >ir 
gory's  track,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  reflectors,  mere  reflection  of  the  metalline  tpenhiv :  v^ 
**  The  diiFeren!  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  were  not  so  many  rays  loat  as  in  gtaan. «  A 
(says  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  secretary  reflected  a  considerable  quaothy  by  cadi  c'  (>s 
to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  Feb.  1612)  made  roe  surfaces,  and  besides  intercepted  maoy  ot  tkm 
take  reflections  into  consideration;  uid  finding  by  the  obscurity  of  their  mhstancc:  tbt  tfe 
them  regular,  so  that  the  angle  of  reflection  of  ail  main  business  would  be,  to  find  a  sabcaBCf  nr 
Sorts  of  rays  was  equal  to  the  au^le  of  incidence,  this  speculum  that  would  bear  as  good  a  pet •! 
I  understood  that  by  their  mediation  optic  instru-  as  riass.  Lastly,  be  believed  that  Mr.  K<«^--. 
ments  might  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  per«  had  not  omitted  to  consider  the  advantage  «b<*: 
fection  imaginable,  providing  a  reflecting  sub-  a  parabolic  speculum  wonid  have  over  a  fp^cnd 
stance  could  be  found  which  would  polish  as  one  in  this  construction ;  bot  had  dopairsd,  u 
finely  as  glass,  and  reflect  as  much  Itght  as  glass  htf  himself  had  done,  of  working  other  mtt,m 
transmits,  and  the  art  of  communicatiog  to  it  a  than  spherical  ones  with  exactness.*  Htjpct 
parabolic  figure  he  alio  obtained.  Amidst  these  was  not  satisfied  with  thus  expressing  to  tk  ^ 
thougiits  I  was  forced  from  Cambridge  by  the  ciety  his  high  approbation  of  the  invauioa:k>: 
intervening  plague,  and  it  was  more  than  two  drew  up  a  ftvourable  account  of  the  new  te> 
years  before  I  proceeded  further."  scope,  which  he  published  in  the  loorsil  to 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  1668,  or  in  the  be-  Scavans  for  1679,  by  which  cfaannd  it  vas»» 
ginning  of  the  following  year,  when  Newton  be-  known  over  Europe. 

ing  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  reflectors,  and        Excepting  an  unsuccessful  attempt  wfaidi  tW 

not  relying  on  any  artificer  for  making  his  spe*  so<^iety  made,  by  employing  an  artificer  to iejr a 

cula,  set  about  the  work  himself,  and  early  in  the  the  Newtonian  copstructioo,  but  npoo  a  ]rje 

year  1672  completed  two  small  reflecting  tele-  scale,  and  a  disguised  Gregorian  telcKCipc,«itp 

scopes.    In  these  he  ground  the  great  speculum  by  Cassegrain  aoroad  as  a  rival  to  Ne«toa'«.  w 

into  the  concave  portion  of  a  sphere ;  not  but  reflector  was  heard  of  for  nearly  half  a  ermrr 

that  he  approved  of  the  parabolic  form  proposed  after.    Bot  when  that  period  was  dapsed.ix- 

by  Gregory!  though  he  found  himsdf  unable  to  fleeting  telesrope  of  the  Newtonian  fona  «*  * 

accomplish  it.    In  the  letter  that  accompanied  last  produced  by  Mr.  Hadley,  the  invcmar  a' |i? 

one  of  these  instrumeiits  which  he  presented  to  reflecting  quadrant.    The  two  tdcscopes  «1>^^ 

the  society,  he  writes,  '*  that  though  he  then  de-  Newton  had  made  were  but  six  inches  Wof  ;t||^ 

spaired  of  performing  that  work'  (to  wit,  the  were  held  in  the  hand  for  viewing  ohjectN » 

parabolic  figure  of  the  great  speculum)  by  gco-  in  power  were  compared  to  a  aix  feet  refrscv. 

metrical  rules,  yet  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  whereas    Hadley^s  waa    above  five  feet  ^ 

thing  might  in  some  measure  be  accomplished  was  provided  with  a  weU'Coatrfvcd  'PP'^ 

by  mechanical  devices.**  for  managing  it,  and  equalled  in  perfofivae^  ^ 

'  Not  less  did  the  difiiculty  appear  to  find  a  me-  famous  al^rial  telescope  of  Huygcns  of  ^^  ^ 

tallic  substance  that  would  be  of  a  proper  hard-  in  length.    Excepting  the  manner  of  na^^f*^ 

oess,  have  the   fewest  jwres,  and   receive  the  specula,  we  have,  in  the  Philoaophical  Trisac* 

smoothest  polish ;  a  difliculty  which  he  deemed  tions  of  1 723,  a  complete  da^riptioBi  v^"^ 

almost  unsurmountable,  when  he  considered,  that  figure  of  this  tele»cope,  together  with  that  of  w 

every  irrcgtilarity  in  a  reflecting  surface  would  machine  for  moving  it ;  but,  by  a ''"C'T^' 

make  the  rays  of  light  stray  five  or  six  times  more  sion,  Newton's  name  is  not  once  ib*"*^ '^ 

out  of  their  due  course,  than  similar  irregularities  that  paper,  so  that  any  person  not  s«]sa>d*^ 

in  a  refracting  one.     In  another  letter,  written  with  the  history  of  the  invcswioAt  sad  rr^ 

soon  after,  he  informs  the  secretary,  **  that  he  that  account  only, might  be  apt  toeoodsdciU 

was  very  sensible  that  metal  reflects  less  light  Had  ley  had  been  the  sole  ioventor. 
than  glass  transmits ;  but  as  he  had  found  some        The  same  celebrated  artist,  after  i 


metalTtc  substances  more  strongly  reflective  than  telescopes  of  the  Newtonian  constrBCtioB.Kca** 

others,  to  polish  better,  and  to  be  freer  from  plished  a  third  of  the  Gregorian  ton ;  ^<J 

tarnishing  than  others,  fo  he  hoped  that  there  would  seem,  less  tvccesaful.     Mr.  Hadkr«p^ 

might  in  time  be  found  out  some  4ub«tances  much  no  painn  to  instruct  Mr.  Molynenx  sad  tbc  s'^* 

freer  from  these  inconveniencies  than  any  yet  Dr.  Bradley ;   and  when  those  geotkSMS  )>■ 

known.'*      Newton   therefore  laboured  till  be  made  a  sufficient  proficiency  in  the  art. b«Y^ 

found  a  composition  that  answered  in  some  dc-  sirous  that  these  telescopes  should  bccflv* ''I' 

free,  and  left  ir  to  those  who  should  come  after  public,  they  liberally  communicated  to  i^^^ 

im  to  find  a  better.  Huygens,oneof  the  greatest  the  principal  instrument-makers  of  Los^^ 

geniuses  of  the  age,  and  a  distinguished  improver  knowledge  they  had  acquired  from  kus.     ^ 

of  the  refracting  teletcope,  no  sooner  was  in-  Mr.  Jamca  Short,  as  early  as  the  T^ 

formed  by  Mr.  Oldenburg  of  the  discovery,  than  had  signalised  himself  at  Edinbatgh  of  <hri|^ 

he  wrote  in  answer,   **  that  it  was  an  admirable  cellence  of  his  tclescopca.     Mr.  MacUtfi**^ 

telescope  j  and  that  Mr.  Newton  had  well  con-  that  year  lo  Ht^  Juiin^  ^ihatMr.ShartfWV*' 
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htgon  witk  nwkid^  gtatl  iXMCuta,  was  then  «p-  The  g^reatest  tmproTeifteqt  in  refracting  tele^ 
plying  himself  to  improve  the  roetaliici  and  that,  scopes  hitherto  made  public  is  that  of  Mr.  DoU 
b^  taking  care  of  the  figure,  he  wan  enabled  to  laod,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given 
give  them  larger  apertures  than  others  had  done;  in  a  preceding  section,  in  which  his  discoveriea 
and  that  iipou  the  whole  they  surpassed  in  per«  in  the  science  of  optics  were  explained.  Butf 
fection  all  that  he  had  seen  of  other  workmen.'*  besides  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  him  for 
He  added,  **■  that  Mr.  Sliort's  telcKCopes  were  all  correcting  the  abetration  of  the  rays  of  light  in 
of  the  Gregorian  construction  (  and  that  he  had  the  focu6  of  object-glasses,  he  made  another  con- 
much  improved  that  excellent  invention."  This  sidemble  improvement  in  telescopes,  vie.  by  cor<« 
character  uf  excellence  Mr.  Short  maintained  to  reefing,  in  a  great  measure,  both  this  kind  of 
the  last;  and  with  the  more  facility,  as  he  was  aberration,  and  also  that  which  arises  from  the 
well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  opHcs.  It  spherical  form  of  lenses,  by  an  expedient  of  a 
was  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  upon  a  method  very  diflferent  nature,  via.  iucrea&ing  the  number 
of  giving  the  parabolic  figure  to  his  great  specu*  of  eye*glasses. 

lum ;  a  point  of  perfection  that  Gregory  and  If  any  person,  sayi  he,  would  have  Ihe  visual 
Kewton  had  despaired  of  attaining ;    and  that  angle  of  a  telescope  to  contain  20  degrees,  the 
Hadlev  had  never,  as  far  as  he  knew,  attempted,  extreme  pencils  of  the  field  must  be  btnt  or  re- 
Mr.  S^ort  indeed  affirmed,  that  he  had  acquired  fracted  in  an  angle  of  10  degrees;  which,  if  if 
thai  faculty,  but  never  would  tell  by  what  pecu-  be  performed  by  one  eye-gSass,  wiil  cause  an 
liar  means  he  eiTected  it;  so  that  the  »ccret  of  aberration  from  the  figure,  in  proportion  to  the 
woikin^   that    configuration,   whatever  it  was,  cube  of  that  angle;  but  if  two  glasses  be  so  pro- 
died  with   that   ingenious  artist.     Mr.  Mudge,  portioned  and  situated,  as  that  the  refraction  mav 
However,  has  lately  realized  the  eipecration  of  be  equally  divided  between  them,  tHey  will  cacn 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  above  100  years  ago,  pre-  of  them  produce  a  refraction  equal  to  half  the 
laged  chkt  the  public  would  one  day  possess  a  required  angle;   and  therefore,  the  aberration 
fxrabolic  speculum,  not  accomplished  by  mathe-  being  proportional  to  the  cube  of  half  the  angle 
maiical  rule>«  but  by  mechanical  devicea.  taken  twice  over,  will  be  but  a  fourth  part  of 
This  was  a  desideratum,  but  it  was  not  the  that  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the 
only  want  supplied  by  this  gentleman:  he  has  whole anfle;, because  twice  the  cube  of  one  ie 
taught  OS  likewise  a  better  composition  ef  metals  but  ^  of  the  cube  of  2 ;  so  the  aberration  from  the 
for  the  specula,  how  to  grind  them  better,  and  figure,  where  two  eye-glasses  are  rightly  propor- 
how  to  give  them  a  finer  polish ;  and  this  last  tioord,  is  but  a  fourth  of  what  it  must  unavoid- 
part  (namelv,  the  polish),  he  remarks,  was  the  ably  be,  where  the  whole  is  performed  by  a  single 
mo«t  difficult  and  essential  of  the  whole  opera-  eyeglass.     By  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  when 
tion.    '*  In  a  word  (says  sir  John  Hringle),  1  am  the  refraction  is  divided  between  three  glasses, 
of  opinion,  there  is  no  optician  in  this  great  city  the  aberration  will.be  found   to  be    but  the 
(which  haih  been  so  long  and  so  justly  renowned  ninth  part  of  what  weuld  be  produced  from  a 
for  ingenious   and  dexterous  makers  of  every  single  glass;  because  three  times  the  cube  of  one 
kind  of  mathematical  instrumentii)  so  partial  to  is  but  one-ninth  of  the  cube  of  three.     Whence 
hi»  own  abilities  as  not  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  is  appears,  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  eye- 
Madge  has  opened  to  them  all  some  new  aud  im-  glasses,  the  indistinctness  which  is  obkcrved  near 
portant  lights,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  art  the  borders  of  the  field  of  a  telescope  may  be 
of  making  reflecting  telescopes.*'  very  much  diminished. 

The  late  reverend  and  ingenious  John  Edwards  The  method  of  correcting  the  errors  arising 

devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  from  the  different  refraugibility  of  light  is  of  a 

reflecting  telescopes,  and  brought  tnem  to  such  diffi?rent  conbideraiion  from  tne  former.     For, 

perfection,  that  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  astronomer  whereas  the  errors  from  the  figure  can  only  be 

royal,  found  telescopea  constructed  by  him  to  diminished  in  a  certain  proportion  according  to 

•urpass  in  brightness,  and  other  respects,  tho«e  of  the  number  of  iglasses,  in  this  they  may  be  en- 

the  same  Mae  made  by  the  best  artists  in  London,  'tirely  corrected  by  the  addition  of  only  one  glass. 

The  chief  excellence  of  his  telescopes  arises  from  Also  in  the  day-telescope,  where  no  more  than 

the  composition,  which,  from  various  trials  on  two  eye-elasses  are  absolutely  necessary  for  erect- 

netaU  and  semimetaU,  he  discovei  ed  for  the  spe-  iug  the  object,  we  find,  that  by  the  addition  of  a 

cula,  and  from  the  true  parabolic  figure,  which,  tlurd,  rightly  situated,  the  colours,  which  would 

by  long  practice,  he  had  found  a  method  of  giv-  otherwise  make  the  image  confused,  are  entirely 

tng  them,  preferable  to  any  that  was  known  be*  removed.    Thisf  however,  is  to  be  understood 

fore  him.     His  directions  for  the  compOiiition  of  with  some  limitation :  for  though  the  different 

H^ttla,  and  for  casting,  grinding,  and  polishing  colours  into  which  the  extreme  pencils  must  ne- 

them,  were  published,  by  order  of  the  commis-  cesiarily  be  divided  by  the  edges  of  the  eye- 

«ieners  of  longitude,  at  the  end' of  the  Nautical  glasses,  may  in  this  manner  be  brought  to  the 

Abnanac  for  the  year  1787.    To  the  same  alnia-  eye  in  a  direction  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to 

Mc  U  al«o  anncied  his  account  of  the  cauw  and  be  made  to  converge  to  a  point  on  the  retina  ; 

cure  of  the  tremors  which  particularly  affect  re-  yet,  if  the  glasses  exceed  a  certain  length,  the 

nectiog  telescopes  more  than  refracting  ones,  to-  colours  maj  be  spread  too  wide  to  be  capable  of 

K^er  with  remarks  on  these,  tremors  by  Dr.  being  admitted  through  the  pupil  or  aperture  of 

Maskelyne.  the  eye;  which  is  the  reason,  that  in  long  tele- 

But  in  constrocting  refiectiqg  telescopes  of  ez-  scopes,  constructed  in  the  common  manner,  with 

traordioary  magnifying  powers,  Dr.  Herschel  has  three  eye-glasses,  the  field  u  always  very  much 

displayed  skill  and  ingenuity  surpassing  all  his*  contracted. 

pfedeceisors  in  this  department  of  mechanics.  These  considerations  first  set  Mr   Dollond  on 

«e  hat  made  them  from  7,  10,  90,  to  even  40  contriving  how  to  enlarge  the  field,  by  increasing 

feet  io  length;  and  with  instruments  of  these  di-  the  numlMr  of  eye-glasses  without  affecting  the 

<seBsioQs  he  is. now  employed  in  making  dis*  distinctness  or  brightness  of  the  image;    and 

^^crici  in  astronomy.    See  TSLBicors,  though  others  had  been  about  the  same  work  be- 
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Ibfe,  yet»  obierviiif  tluit  fome  fire-g^lat  tde- 
•copet  which  were  then  made  would  admit  of 
farther  improvement^  he  endeavoured  to  oon* 
'  struct  one  with  the  tame  number  of  gUuses  in  a 
better  manner ;  which  so  far  answered  his  ex* 
pectations,  as  to  be  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to 
oe  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  former. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  resolved  to  try 
if  he  could  not  make  some  farther  enlargemeut 
of  the  field,  by  the  addition  of  another  glass,  and 
by  placing  and  proportioninr  the  glasses  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  correct  the  aberraticms  as  much 
at  possible,  without  injuring  the  distinctness;  and 
at  last  he  obtained  as  Urge  a  field  as  is  convenient 
or  necessary*  and  that  even  in  the  longest  tele* 
icopes  that  can  be  made. 

These  telescopes  with  sis  glasses  having  been 
Well  received,  and  some  of  them  being  carried 
into  foragn  countries,  it  seemed  a  proper  time 
to  the  author  to  settle  the  date  of  his  invention ; 

00  which  account  he  drew  up  a  letter,  which  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Short,  and  which  was  read  at 
the  Royal  Society,  March  1, 1753. 

To  Mr.  8horr  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellent 
contrivance  of  an  equatorial  telescope,  ort  as  he 
likewise  called  it,  a  portable  observatory;  for 
with  it  pretty  accurate  observations  may  be  made 
with  very  little  trouble",  by  those  who  have  no 
building  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  by  which 
a  telescope  mounted  upon  it  may  he  directed  to 
any  degtee  of  right  ascension  or  declination,  so 
that  the  place  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
bmng  known,  they  may  be  found  without  any 
trouble,  even  in  tM  daytime.  As  it  is  made  to 
tarn  parallel  to  the  equator,  any  object  ii  easily 
kept  In  view,  or  recovered,  witoout  moving  the 
eye  from  its  situation.  By  this  instrument  most 
of  the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude 
have  been  seen  even  at  mid-day,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  bright;  as  also  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Jupiter.  Saturn  and  Mars  are  not  so  easy 
to  be  seen,  on  account  of  the  faintness  of  their 
light,  except  when  the  ftun  is  but  a  few  hours 
wove  the  korieon.  This  particular  eSect  de- 
pends upon  the  telescope  excluding  almost  all 
the  light,  except  what  comes  from  the  object  itself 
and  which  might  otherwise  efface  the  impression 
made  by  its  weaker  light  upon  the  eye.  Any  te- 
lescope of  the  same  magnifying  power  would 
have  the  same  effect,  cuuld  we  be  sure  of  point- 
ing it  right.  Mr.  Ramsden  invented  a  portable 
or  equatorial  tele^cope,  which  may  perhaps  su- 
persede the  use  of  Mr.  Short  s. 

In  order  to  see  the  fiicd  stars  in  the  day-time, 
It  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  extraneous  light  as 
much  as  possible.  For  this  reasuo  the  greater 
the  magnifying  power  of  any  telescope  is,  the 
more  easily  a  fixed  star  will  be  distinguished  in 
the  day-time ;  the  light  of  the  star  remaining  the 
same  in  all  magnifying  powers  of  the  same  tele- 
scope, but  the  ground  upon  which'  it  i*  seen  be* 
coming  darker  by  increasing  thp  magnifying 
power ;  and  the  vrsibility  of  a  star  depends  very 
much  upon  the  difference  between  its  own  light 
and  that  of  the  i^ruund  u|)on  which  it  is  observed. 

1  A  fixed  star  will  be  very  nearly  t  qually  visible 
with  telescopes  of  very  different  apertures,  pro- 
vided the  magnifying  power  remain  the  same. 

M.  JEpinus  proposes  to  bend  the  tubes  of  long 
telescopes  at  right  angles,  filing  a  plane  mirror 
in  the  angular  point,  in  order  to  make  them 
more  commodious  for  viewing  objects  near  the 
xenith ;  and  he  gives  particular  instntctions  how 


to  make  them  itt  tldl  foHn,  elpMnlly  %rhcD  tli«f 
are  furnished  with  nicromeccn.  we  are  also 
informed  that  a  little  plane  spectthm  is  scime- 
times  placed  betwixt  the  last  eye-glmi  and  tli< 
eye  ia  the  ledeetiag  telescopca,  at  an  an^  tf 
45^,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  inventioo  of  micfosooptt  waa  not  ondi 
later  than  that  of  telescopes  ;  mod,  accotdiq;  to 
Borellus,  we  are  indH)t«d  for  them  to  the  suae 
author,  at  least  to  Zachariaa  Janten,  in  taBjpa> 
tion  with  his  son. 

The  Jansins,  however,  have  sot  always  ca* 
joyed,  undisturbed,  that  share  of  repotatioo  to 
which  they  seem  to  be  entitled,  with  respect  d> 
ther  to  the  teleKope  or  the  microecopc.  The 
discovery  of  the  latter,  in  particular,  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  aa  more  uncertain  thad 
that  of  the  former.  AU  that  many  writen  a; 
we  can  depend  upon  ts,  that  tnicroecopes  were 
first  used  in  Germany  about  the  year  1691. 
Others  say  positively,  that  this  tnsirumco:  was 
the  contrivance  of  OtinieliiBa  DrefccU,  a  ibsb 
of  ingenuity,  who  also  inventad  the  thenno* 
meter. 

Recording  to  BercUns,  Zachariaa  Jansas  tad 
his  son  presented  the  first  microacopcs  they  bad 
constructed  to  prince  Maurice,  and  Albert  ardh 
duke  of  Austria.  William  Borell,  who  gives  tJui 
account  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  says,  du! 
when  he  was  ambassador  in  England,  in  IMS, 
Cornelius  Drebell,  with  whom  he  was  iadmatcff 
acquainted,  showed  him  a  microscope,  which  be 
■aid  was  the  same  that  the  archduke  had  {ivm 
him,  and  had  been  made  by  Jamen  himsdf. 
This  instrument  was  not  ao  ahort  as  they  ire 
generally  made  at  present,  but  waa  six  feet  los^, 
consisting  of  a  tobe  of  gilt  coppeTf  an  iocJi  lo 
diameier,  supported  by  three  brws  pilhtfs  ia  the 
shape  of  dolphins,  on  a  base  of  ebony,  on  which 
the  srtiall  objects  were  placed. 

This  microscope  was  evidently  a  coffipooad 
one,  or  rather  something  betwixt  a  telescope  aad 
a  microscope;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  siagir 
microscopes  might  have  been  known,  and  in  u«e, 
some  time  before:  but  perhaos  nobudy  thoQ^fbt 
of  giving  that  name  to  single  lenses;  though, 
from  the  first  use  of  lenses,  they  could  not  bat 
have  been  used  for  the  purpoae  af  magnifyiog 
small  objects.  In  this  sense  we  have  sees,  chsc 
even  the  ancients  were  in  possession  of  °"^ 
scopes;  and  it  appears  from  Jamblicus  an 
Plutarch,  quoted  by  Dr.  Rogers,  that  they  gwe 
such  instruments  as  they  used  for  this  f^?^ 
the  name  of  dioptra.  At  what  time  len»e<  were 
made  so  small  as  we  now  generally  use  then  (or 
mj^gnifying  in  single  microscopes,  we  have  oot 
found.  But  as  this  mu»t  necessarily  have  been 
done  gradually,  the  only  proper  object  of  ia^o^ 
is  the  invention  of  the  double  microscope  \^» 
this  is  clearly  given,  by  the  evidence  of  BonUot 
above  mentioned,  to  Z.  Jansen,  of  his  son. 

The  invention  of  compound  microscopy  ^ 
claimed  by  the  same  Fontana  who  arrogate  to 
himself  the  discovery  of  telescopes ;, and  thou^b 
he  did  not  publish  any  account  of  thii  ittveDtiioa 
till  the  year  1646  (notwithstandii^  he  prtteMM 
to  have  made  the  discovery  in  161S)^  Motttucbt 
from  not  attending  perbapa  to  the  temaiooy  of 
.  Borellus,  is  willing  to  allow  his  claimt  »  °* 
thought  there  was  oo  other  pcrtoii  wbe  imom 
to  have  any  better  thle  to  it.  *  •  u  ,-« 

Kustachio  Oiviai  made  microscopes  with  two 
common  objeet^gUsiea,  and  two  p'^'**''^^^ 
eye-glasses  joined  together  on  tlieir  cofffti  *"^ 
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^  as  to  ncet  in  a  poiAt.  The  tube  in  which  they  to  tee  objecfi  better ;  for  he  lays  he  had  filed 
were  iaeIo«cd  wa»  tery  lai^ge,  and  the  eye-glaases  the  brass  which  n^as  round  his  microscope  as 
almost  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man^s  hand,  bright  as  he  could,  that  the  light,  while  he  wae 
Mr.  Oldenburg,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  viewing  objects,  mifht  be  reflected  from  it  as 
feceiwd  an  account  of  this  inMrument  from  Rome,  much  ae  possible.  This  microscope,  with  its  dish, 
and  read  it  at  one  of  their  meetings,  August  6,  is  constructed  upon  principles  so  similar  to  those 
IMd.  which  are  the  foandation  of  our  single  micro- 
It  waaabont  this  time  that  Hartsocker  improv-  scope  by  reflection  (See  Micaoscopc,)  that  it 
ed  single  microscopes,  by  using  small  elobules  of  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  given  the  hint  to 
glass,  made  by  melting  them  in  the  name  of  a  the  ingeoiou^  inventor  of  it. 
candle,  inetead  of  the  lenses  which  had  before  In  1 702,  Mr.  Wilson  made  several  ingenioat 
been  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  By  this  improvements  in  the  method  of  using  single 
means  he  first  discovered  the  ammakuh  in  temine  magnifiers,  for  the  purpose  of  Tibwiog  trans- 
mamUuto,  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  system  of  parent  objects;  and  his  microscope,  which  isabo  a 
peaetation.  A  microscope  of  thu  kind,  consist-  necessary  part  bf  the  solar  microscope,  is  in  very 
Mg  of  a  globule  of  ,|  of  an  inch  ia  diameter,  M.  general  use  at  this  day. 

Hayg|ens  demonstrated  to  magnify  100  times;  In  1710,  Mr.  Adams  gave  to  the  Royal  Society 

and  since  it  is  easy  to  make  them  of  less  than  half  the  following  account  of  his  method  of  making 

a  line  in  diameter,  they  may  be  made  to  magnify  small  globules  for  large  magnifiers*    He  took  a 

SQO  times.  piece  of  fine  window-glass,  and  cut  it  with  a 

But  no  man  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  diamond  into  several  slips,  not  exceeding  |  of  an 

microscopical  discoveries  as  |the  famous  M .  Leeu-  inch  in  breadth  ;   then,  holdin?  one  of  them 

wenhoek,  thoneb  he  used  only  single  lenses  with  between  the  fore*finger  and  thumo  of  each  hand 

short  fod,  preferring  distinctness  of  vision  to  a  over  a  very  fine  flame,  till  the  gkss  began  to 

large  magnifying  power.  soften,  he  drew  it  out  till  it  was  as  fine  as  a  hair^ 

M.  Leeuweaboek's  microscopes  were  all  single  and  broke ;  then  putting  each  of  the  ends  into 

eaes  each  of  them  consisting  of  a  small  double  the  purest  part  of  the  flame,  he  had  two  globules, 

coatex  glass,  set  in  a  socket  between  two  silver  which  he  could  increase  or  diminish  at  pleasure. 

alates  rivettcd  toeether,  and  pierced  with  a  small  If  they  were  held  a  long  time  in  the  flame,  they 

hole ;  and  the  object  was  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  would  have  spots  in  them,  so  that  h^  drew  them 

needle,  which  could  be  placed  at  any  distance  out  immediately  after  they  became  round.     H% 

from  the  l^ns.     If  the  objects  were  solid,  he  fas-  broke  off  the  stem  as  near  to  the  globule  as  he 

tened  them  with  glue;  and  if  they  were  fluid,  or  could,  and  lodging  the  remainder  between  the 

required  to  be  spread  upon  glass,  he  pUced  them  plates,  in  which  holes  were  drilled  exactly  rounds 

00  a  small  piece  of  Muscovy  talc,  or  thin  glass ;  the  microscope,  he  says,  performed  to  admiration* 

which  he  afterwards  glued  to  his  needle.    He  Through  these  maguifiera  the  same  thread  of  very 

had,  however,  a  diflerent  apparatus  for  viewing  fine  muslin  appeared  three  or  four  times  bigger 

tke  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  he  could  than  it  did  in  the  ^gest  of  Nfr.  Wilson's  mag* 

tttach  to  the  same  microscopes.  nifiers. 

M.  Leeuwenhoek  bequeathed  the  ^eater  part  The  ingepious   Mr.  Qrcy  hit  upon  an  easy 

of  his  microscopes  to  the  Royal  Society.    They  expedient  to  make  very  good  temporary  micro- 

*cre  placed  in  a  small  Indian  cabinet,  in  the  Kopes,  at  but  little  expence.    They  consist  of 

drawers  of  which  were  IS  little  boxes,  each  of  nothing  but  small  drops  of  water,  taken  up  with 

which  contained  two  microscopes,  neatly  fitted  a  point  of  a  pin,  and  put  into  a  small  hole  made 

up  in  silver.  in  a  piece  of  metal.    These  globules  of  water  do 

The  glass  of  all  these  lenses  is  exceedingly  clear,  not,  indeed,  magnify  so  much  as  those  which  are 

bat  none  of  them  magnifies  so  much  as  those  made  of  glass  ot  the  same  size,  because  the  re- 

S»>hales  which  are  frequently  used  in  other  mi-  fractive  power  of  water  is  not  so  great ;  but  tho 

°^()!*copes.     Mr.  Folkes.  who  examined  them,  same  purpose  will  be  answered  nearly  as  well  by 

thoaght  that  they  showed  obiects  with   much  making  tnem  somewhat  smaller. 

I^^^er  distinctness,  a  circumstance  which   M.  The  same  ingenious,  person,  observing  that 

'^wcnhoek  principally  valued.      His   disco*  small  heterogeneou  particles  inclosed  in  the  glass 

^^les,  however,  are  to  hie  ascribed  not  so  much  of  which  microscopes  are   made,  were  miifch 

to  the  goodness  of  his  glasses,  as  to  his  great  ex-  magnified  when  those  glasses  were  looked  through, 

P^'i^nee  in  using  them.  thought  of  making  his  microscopes  of  water  that 

Mr>  Baker,  who  also  examined  these  micro-  contained  living  animalcula,  to  see  how  they 

^pcs,  and  reported  concerning  them  to  the  would  look  in  this  new  situath>n ;  and  he  found 

'^^^  Society,  found  that  the  greatest  magnifier  his  scheme  to  answer  beyond  his  .expectation,  so 

enlarged  the  diameter  of  an  object  about  160  that  he  could  not  even  account  for  their  beine 

^^  bat  that  aH  the  rest  fell  much  short  of  that  magnified  so  much  as  they  were :  for  it  was  mop h 

P^^n*.    He  therefore  concluded  that  M.  Leeu-  more  than  they  would  nave  bee#  magnified  if 

weoboek  must  have  had  other  microscopes  of  a  they  had  been  placed  beyond  the  globule,  in  the 

Quch  greater  magnifying  power  for  many  of  his  proper  place  for  viewing  objects.    But  Montuda 

**overies,  observes,  that,  when  any  object  is  inclosed  within 

iJ^^Ppearstfrom  M.  Leeuwenhoek*s  writings,  this  small  transparent  globule,  the  hinder-part 

^<he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  of  it  acts  like  a  concave  mirror,  provided  they 

coT^^^  opaque  objects  by  means  of  a  small  be  situated  between  that  surface  and  the  focus, 

oncave  reflecting  mirror,  which  was  afterwards  and  that,  by  this  means,  they  are  magnified  above 

"'l}"***<i,by  M.  Lieberkhun.    For,  after  de-  3|  times  more  than  they  would  have  been  in  the 

SS^^k*^**  apparatus  for  viewing  eels  in  glass  usual  way. 

whMk  k     ^       '^'^  ^^  ^^  *°  instrument  to  Temporary  microscopes  of  a  diflferent  kind 

wh*  h    .'^'''''^^  *  microscope  set  in  brass,  upon  have  been  constructed  by  Dr.  Brewster.    They 

'rl?^^f08cope  he  fastened  a  little  dish  of  brass,  were  composed  of  turpentine  varnish,  which  was 

F  tnbly  tha^  his  eye  might  be  thereby  aisined  formed  into  a  plano-convex  leaii  by  laying  a  drop 
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of  it  opoQ  a  piece  of  plain  gLm :  tbe  iwder  sur-  entering  the  eje.    To  the  tabe  of  the  eve^IsM  a 

face  of  the  tslan  wis  then  Kmoaked,  and  the  black  faueneJ  the  arm  g,  on  which  the  adjuiiin^  screv 

pigment  removed  immediately  below  the  fluid  turns.    A  similar  arm  u  is  attached  to  the  fixed 

lens.     These  lemes  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  tube  x,  in  which  tbe  neck  of  tbe  screw  euros; 

shewed  objects  distinctly,  even  when  combined  and  by  turning  the  button  5^,  the  eye- tube  ii 

into  a  compouod  microscope.    See  hit  Appendix  moved  farther  from  or  near«r  to  the  ubject,  bj 

to  Fergufion*s  lectures,  vol. ii.  which  means  different  soru  of  eyes  obtain dis- 

After  the  successful  construction   of  the  re-  tinct  vision, 
fleeting  telescope,  it  was  natural  ip  expect  that  The  rays  which  flow  from  the  object  directly 
attempts  would  also  be  made  to  render  a  similar  through  the  hole  in  the  concave  speculum  lod 
service  to  microscopes.     Accordingly  we  find  through  the -eye  glass,  by  mixing  with  the  re- 
two  plans  of  this  kind.    The  first  was  that  of  fiected  rays,  would  dilute  the  image  on  the  reti&«| 
Dr.  Robert  Barker.     His  instrument  difiers  in  and  therefore  must  be  intercepted.    This  is  does 
nothing  from  the  reflecting  telescope^  excepting  by  a  very  simple  contrivance.     The  little  hole  in 
the  distance  of  the  two  speculums,  in  order  to  toe  convex  speculum  is  ground  conical  as  in  die 
adapt  it  to  tho^e  pencils  of  rays  which  enter  the  figure;  and  a  conical  solid  f,  of  which  tbe  bsee 
microscope  diverging;  whereas  they  come  to  the  is  larger  than  ihe  orifice  in  the  back  of  the  con. 
telescope  from  very  distant  objecu  nearly  parallel  vex  speculum,  supported  on  the  Uenderpiiiar  i«« 
to  each  other.  is  so  placed  as  to  intercept  all  the  direct  nyi 
This  microscope  is  not  so  easy  to  manage  u  from  the  eye-glass.    All  tne  tubes  are  strcngly 
those  of  the  common  kind.    For  vision  by  re*  blacked  on  their  insides,  and  so  is  the  coniol 
flection,  as  it  is  much  more  perfect,  so  it  is  far  solid,  to  hinder  all  reflection  of  rays  from  thew 
more  diificuit  than  that  by  refraction.    Nor  it  objects  upon  the  convex  speculum.    Tbe  Unit 
this  microscope  s'^  useful  for  any  but  very  small  base,  too,  of  the  solid,  should  be  made  coocafr, 
or  transparent  objects.     For  the  object,  being  that  whatever  light  it  may  still  reflect,  may  b« 
between  the  speculum  and  image,  would,  if  it  thrown  back  upon  the  object ;  and  its  back-tide 
were  large  and  opaque,  prevent  a  dae  reflection,  being  conical  and  blacked  all  over,  will  eithef 
Dr.  Smith  invented  a  double  reflecting  micro-  absorb  or  laterally  disperse  any  straggling  n^i 
•cope,  of  whTch  a  theoretical  and  practical  ac-  which  the  concave  speculum  may  scatter  upa& 
count  is  giwn  in  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  it,  and  so  prevent  their  coming  to  the  ejt^m. 
second  volume  of  his  System  of  Optics.    As  it  is  Notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  this  co- 
constructed  on  principles  different  from  all  others,  nical  solid,  yet  when  the  eye-g^Uss  is  taken  00:, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  superior  to  them  distant  objects  may  he  distinctly  seen  througlitlie 
all,  the  reader  will  not  be  ditpleaaed  with  the  microscope,  by  rays  reflected  from  the  metals, 
following  practical  description.  and  diverging  upon  the    eye   from  an  inuge 
A  section  of  this  microscope  is  shewn  in  fig.  1 1 ,  behind  the  convei  speculum.     £ut  this  miitm 
where  abc  and  abc  are  two  specula,  the  former  of  foreign  rays  with  those  of  the  object,  which  is 
eoncave,  and  the  latter  convex,  inclosed  within  common  to  all  kinds  of  microscopes  in  viewio; 
the  tube  DEFO.    The  speculum  abc  is  perforated,  trannparent    objects,    is    usually   prevented  by 
like  the  speculum  of  a  Qregonan  telescope ;  and  placing  before  the  object  a  thicx  double  coovez 
^e  object  to  be  magnified  is  so  placed  between  lens  i.,  to  collect  the  sky-light  exactly  opon  the 
the  centre  and  principal  focus  of  that  speculum,  objectt    This  lens  »hould  be  just  so  bmad  ai  to 
that  th.e  rays  flowing  from  it  to  abc  are  reflected  subtend  the  opposite  angle  to  that  which  tiis 
towards  an  image  )»v.    But  before  they  are  united  concave  speculum  subtends  at  the  object.   TIm 
in  that  image,  they  are  received  by  the  convex  annular  frame  of  the  lens  must  be  very  narrow, 
speculum  abc,  and  thence  reflected  through  the  and  connected  to  the  microscope  by  two  or 
bole  Bc  in  the  vertex  of  the  concave  to  a  second  three  slender  wires  or  blades,  whose  planes  pro« 
image  ««,  to  be  viewed  through  [an  eye-glass  /.  duced  may  pass  througU  the  object,  axM  intercept 
The  object  may  either  be  situated  between  the  from  it  as  little  sky-light  as  possible, 
two  specula,  or,  which  is  perhaps  better,  between  This  is  not  the  place  for  explaining  the  pnn* 
the  principal  focus  and  vertex  c  of  the  convex  ciples  of  this  microscope,  or  demonstrating  iti 
speculum  ubCf  a  small  hole  being  made  in  its  superiority  over  most  others ;  nor  are  such  ex« 
vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pass  through,  planation  and  demonstration  necessary.   Iti  ex- 
When  the  microscope  is  used,  let  the  object  be  c^llence,  as  well  as  the  principles  upon  whick 
included  between  two  little  round  plates  of  Mos«  it  is  constructed,  will  be  perceived  by  the  reader, 
covy-glass,  fixed  in  a  hole  of  an  oblong  brass  when  he  has  made  himseli'  master  of  the  laws  of 
plate  mn,  intended  to  sbde  dose  to  the  back-side  refraction  and  teflection  as  laid  down  in  tke 
of  the  convex  speculum;  which  mu«t  therefore  articles  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics. 
be  ground  flat  on  that  side,  and  so  thin  that  the  In  1*238,  or  1739,  M.  Lieberkohn  made  two 
object  may  come  precisely  to  its  computed  dis-  capital  improvements  in  microscopes,  by  tbe  la- 
tance  from  t4e  vertex  of  the  speculum.    The  vention  of  the  solar  microscope,  and  the  micro- 
slider  must  bekept  tight  to  the  back^f  the  me-  scope  for  0)>aque  objects.    ^Lcn  he  was  in  Eo^ 
tal  by  a  gentle  spring.      The  distance  of  the  land  in  the  winter  of  n:)9,  he  showed  ao  appa" 
object  being  thus  determined  once  for  all,  distinct  ratus  of  his  own  making,  for  each  of  th^  ^ 
vision  to  diflerent  eyes,  and  through  diflPerent  poses,  to  several  gentlemen  of  the  I^pyal  Soa&j, 
eye  glasses,  must  be  procured  by  a  gentle  motion  as  well  as  to  some  opticians,  particularly  Mr, 
of  the  little  tubes  that  contain   these  glasses.  Cuff*  in  Fleet-street,  who  took  great  paim  ^^  ^'' 
These  tube^.  must  be  made  in  (he  usual  form  of  prove  them.                                                    . 
those  tluft  belonsr  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  rrfleciing  The  microscope  for  opaque  objects  reniedia 
telescope,  (see   Ielbscopi,)  having  a  small  hole  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  dark  side  of  >a 
in  the  middle  of  each  plate,  at  the  ends  of  the  object  next  the  eye.    For  by  means  of  a  c<®^*^ 
tube,  situated  exactly  in  each  focus  of  the  ^lass :  speculum  of  silver,  highly  polii>hed,  in  the  c<^^ 
the  use  of  these  holes  and  platei  is  to  limit  the  of  which  a  magnifying  lens  is  placed,  the  objc^ 
visible  area,  and  liinder  any  straggling  rays  from  if  so  strongly  iDummatcd  that  it  may  httiatoiat^ 
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ivith  all  imagioable  ease  aqd  pleistirc*  A  con-  Royal  Society.  This  gentleman,  to  famous  for 
venifnc  apparatus  of  this  kind,  with  four  different  his  skill  io  microscopes,  and  his  Cktraordioary 
specnlums  and  magnifiers  of  different  powers,  ezpertness  in  maiiaging  them,  was  not  able  to 
was  brouzLt  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Cuff.  make  any  use  of  diese.  With  that  which  mag- 
M.  ii«Derkuhn  made  considerable  improve-  ni5es  the  least,  he  was  not  able  to  see  any  object 
ments  in  hss  solar  microscope,  particularly  in  with  satisfaction ;  and  he  concludes  his  account 
adapting  it  to  the  view  of  opaque  objects ;  but  wi:h  expressing  his  hopes  ouly,  that,  as  his  eyes 
in  what  manner  ihis  end  was  effected,  M.  ^pi-  had  been  much  used  to  microscopes,  they  were 
nus,  who  was  highly  entertafned  with  the  per-  not  tnjored  by  the  attention  he  had  given  to 
fbrmance,  and  wno  mentions  tl^e  fact,  wat  not  them,  though  he  believed  there  were  few  per* 
able  to  recollect :  and  the  dea*h  of  the  ingenious  sons  who  would  not  have  been  blinded  by  it. 
inventor  prevented  his  publishing  any  account  of  The  construction  of  a  telescope  with  six  eye- 
it  hiinself.  M.  ^pinus  invited  tho^  persons  glassei  led  ftf .  Euler  to  a  similar  construction  of 
who  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  Lieberkuhn's  microscopes,  by  introducing  into  (hem  s\i.  lenses^ 
apparkt&t  to  publish  an  account  of  this  instru-  one  of  wnich  admits  of  so  amall  an  aperture,  at 
meat ;  but  it  doth  not  appear  that  hit  method  to  serve,  instead  cf  a  diaphragm,  to  eidude  all 
was  ever  pobiithed.  foreign  light,  though,  as  he  says,  it  neither 
This  improvement  of  M.  Leiberkuhn^s  induced  lessens  the  field  of  view,  nor  the  brightness  of 
M.  ^pinus  hsmtelf  to  attend  to  the  subject :  and  objects.  ^ 

by  thit  means  he  produced  a  very  valuable  im*  ^   The  improvement  of  all  dioptric  inttrumentt 

provement  in  thit  instrument.     For  by  throwing  is  greatly  impeded  by  inequaliltet  in  the  sub- 

the  light  npon  the  foreside  of  anv  obiect  by  means  stance  of  the  glass  of  which  they  are  made ;  but 

of  a  mirror,  before  it  is  transmitter^  through  the  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  nuke 

o^ect-leoi,  all  kinds  of  objects  are  equally  well  glass  without  that  imperfection,  none  of  them 

represented  by  it.  have  been  hitherto  quite  effectual.      M.  A.  D. 

^  M.  Buler  proposed  a  scheme  to  introduce  vi*  Merklein,  having  fuund  some  glass  which  had. 

son  by  reflected  light  into  the  magic  lantern  and  been  melted  when  a  building  was  on  £re,  and 

tolar  microscope,  by  which  many  inconvenienciet  which  proved  to  make  excellent  object-glastet 

to  which  thote  instruments  are  subject  might  be  for  telescopes,  concluded  that  iu  peculiar  good- 

avoided.     For  this  purpote,  he  says,  that  nothing  ncss  arose  from  its  not  having  been  disturbed 

is  necessary  but  a  large  concave  mirror,  perforated  when  it  was  in  a  fluid  state;  and  therefore  he 

as  for  a  telescope ;  and  that  the  light  oe  so  situ-  proposed  to  take  the  metal  out  of  the  furnace  in' 

ated,  that  none  of  it  may  pass  directly  through  iron  vessels,  of  the  same  form  that  was  wanted 

the  perforation,  to  as  to  fall  on  the  images  of -the  for  the  glass;  and  after  it  had  been  perfecrlr 

objects  upon  the  screen.    He  proposes  to  have  fluid  in  those  vessels,  to  let  it  stand  to  cool, 

four  diffierent  machines,  for  obiects  of  different  without  any  disturbance.     But  this  it  not  alwayt 

Axes;   the  first  for  those  of  six  feet  long,  the  found  to  answer. 

'  second  for  thote  of  one  foot,  the  third  for  those  Having  given  this  copious  history  of  the  dis- 

^  two  inchea,  and  the  fourth  for  those  of  two  coveriis  in  optics,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Abbr- 

Unes;  but  it  is  neediest  to  be  particular  in  the  ration.  Achromatic,  CAxoPTBict,  Colours, 

<^nption  of  these,  at  more  perfect  instrumentt  DierTRics,MicRoscopKt,TELXtcopBs,VitioN, 

>re  described  under  the  article  M  icnotcopx.  Ac.    Also  to  the  valuable  history  of  optics  by  Dr.* 

Several  improvements  were  made  in  the  appa-  Prie«tley,  and  the  treatises  by  Newton,  J.  Gre- 

ratus  to  the   tolar  microscope,  at  adapted  to  gory.  Smith,  Oouguer,  lacaille,  Boscovich,  £u- 

view  opaque  objects,  by  M.  Zciher,  who  made  ler,  Emerson,  and  Harris,  and  the  popular  sya- 

eoe  coostructicn  for  the  larger  kind  of  objects,  tern  in  Gregory's  trantlation  of  Haily*t  Natural 

and  another  for  the  small  ones.  Philotophy. 
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mem  in  proportion,  found,  that  by  the  help  of  an  Ram&den,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Thomas' Jones 

additional  part,  which  he  doet  not  describe,  he  of  Mount-street.      It  consists  of  a  telescope^ 

could  see  even  opaque  objects  very  well.    If  he  the  principat  part  of  which  hangs  vertically  by 

k   r****  ^^^  '^"*  *°^  ^«'««'t  he  was  aware  that  means  of  gimbals  or  a  universal  joint  attached 

tbe  h.at  produced  at  the  focus  would  have  been  to  a  horiiontal  arm  that  screws  to  the  lop  of  a 

toj>  great  for  the  generality  of  obiects  to  bear,  ^^^^ical  pillar,  and  is  capable  of  being  elevated 

^VnT^L:^  l^  instrument,  he  says,  doe.  ^'^  at  pleasure :  the  pillar  is  fixed  at 

^cr^'^^         '*'*  ''"'*  ""^  '^^  ~^"''°  """^  if  lower  extrenJity  to  the  drawing- board  by  a 

The  smallest  globules,  and   consequently  the  ^iamp.     The  telescope,  instead  of  being  con- 

pMiest  magnifiers,  for  microscopes,  that  have  stunted  of  a  single  tube,  is  form-^d  of  two  at 

y«  been  executed,  were  made  by  T.  Di  Torre  of  riRht  angles  to  each  other  ;  the  rays  from  any 

maples, 'who,  m  1T65,  sent  four  of  them  to  the  object  are  received   by  a  plane  mirror  placed 

Royal  Societ^     The  largest  of  them  was  only  above  the   telescope  adjustible   to  a  position 

two  Paris  points  in  diameter,  and  it  was  said  nearly  parallel  to  the  object,  and  are  thence  re- 

to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an  object  640  tim'^t.  fleeted  through  the  object-glass  along  the  verti- 

tU.r*^?"^  was  the  size  of  one  Paris  point,  and  ^aX  part  of  the  telescope,  until  they  reach  an- 

or  the  liJ.'u  ""^  """^^  •'**?  ^^^^^*  ^*^'  P*'*"^*  Other  plane  ^mirror  posited  at  an  angle  of  46% 

wVvJ^'^  P*^^^t"  T*" '"  ^Tf*' K?°^  which    reflects    them    along    the    honzonul 

^1^::  lT^.^:.t^Z ^'Jl^i^C,  branch  of  the  ins.unjentto^heeve.glass  and 

^^  they  ctm^  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bak?r,  tl  eye.      Between  the  oblique  speculum  and  the 

*w»  examination  they  were  referred  by  the  eye-glass,  and  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  latter. 


O  R  A  O  R  A 

a  piece  of  plane  glass  is  fixed,  Kavtiiff  a  small        Or  acr  (Wild).    See CBtmroDirv. 
dot  in  its  centre.    In  continuation  of  the  rer-        ORACLE,  an  answer,  mnany  ooacM  a 

tical  branch  of  the  telescope,  and  below  it,  very  dark  and  ambiraioiis  tmm,  fuppoRd  tc  W 

there  are  sliding  tubes,  at  the  lower  extremity  given  by  daemons  ofold,  either  by  tbe  ici«)>: 

of  which  a  pencil  is  posited  so  as  to  slide  freely  of  their  idols,  or  by  those  of  their  |»rie%is,  to^li 

without  shaking ;  and  near  the  bottom  there  people,  who  consulted  them  on  thine  to  c«i. 
is  a  convenient-handle  to  regulate  the  motion  of       The  Pythian  was  alwa^yt  io  a  nae  wkes  « 

the  whole  apparatHs.    The  telescooc  may  be  gave  oracles.    Ablancourt  observei,  t)m  ^ 

acyufited  to  a  distinct  vision  by  a  niiiled  head  in  study  or  icseaieh  of  the  mcaningof  onc4a  v^ 

iU  vertical  branch.  but  a  fruitless  thii^;  and  that  thn  wm  orr 

In  using  this  instrument,  the  upper  mirror,  undeniood  till    a&r  their  accoaplishir^ 

kc,  must  have  the  position  chan^  until  the  Historians  relate^  that  Craesus  was  tricM  :^ 

little  dot  in  the  horisontal  branch  appears,  to  the  ambiguity  and  equivocatkxi  of  throne:! 
an  eye  applied  to  the  eye-glass,  at  the  most         v         c^^     %  /• 
convniieot  part  of  the  field  of  view :  then,  a         ^'^^  ^^  ^"^  '"»•*•  ■»'  ~*^» 
paper  being  suitably  placed  on  the  drawing-        Thus  rendered  in  Latin : 
board  to  receive  the  Picture  the  apparatus  may        Crcuui  Haiym  sup^r^M  mognmB  fimm 
hgi  so  guided  by  means  of  the  handle,  that  the  otmmtim 

little  dot  shall  be  brought  in  succession  to  cor-  , 

respond  with  every  part  of  the  landscape,  or        Oracle  is  also  used  ibr  the  damoa  «bo  m 

subject  10  be  drawn,  when  the  pencil  will  trace  the  answer,  and  the  place  where  it  mg»r. 
the  required  outlines.    The  sixe  of  the  picture        l*he  principal  oraclea  of  aotiiiaity  wet  ik 

may  be  greater  or  less,  merely  by  lengtnening  of  A bse, -mentioned  by  Hemdotos;  tbii^ 

or  shortening  the  disunce  of  the  upper  part  of  Aniphiaraus ;  that  of  the  Bmnehids  at  Dk:. 

the  telescope  from  the  drawing-board  :   the  mus ;  that  of  the  eampa  at  Lacedsmoo;  ii 

sliding  tubes,  &c.  added  (nr  this  purpose,  con.  of  Dodona ;  that  of  Jupiter  Ammeo ,  dcrA 

stitute  the  improvement  made  by  Mr.  Jones.  Nabarca,  in  the  conntry  of  the  Anariaa,  anj 

The  whole  or  this  machinery  packs  up  in  a  the  Caspian  Sea ;  that. of  Tropbooioi,  c^ii 

convenient  portable  box.  (i?e/ro«p#c/.  No.  10.)  tioned  by  Hemdotm;    that  of  Cbmops* 

CPTIMACY.  1.  (op/tmo/M,  Latin.)  No-  that  of  Ciaros  in  Ionia;  that  of  Msllai;  m 

bility  ;  body  of  nobles  {Howel).  of  Patarea ;  that  of  Pblla  in  Macedooit;  ^ 

OPrrMITY.  ».  (from    optmus»  Latiii.)  of  I^haselides  in  Cilicia;  that  of  Stospe  s 

The  state  of  being  best.  Paphlaoonia  |  that  of  Ofplieiis*s  hesd,  re 

OPTIMUS  i\I AXIMUS,  epitheU  given  to  tioned  by  Pfailostratus,  in  his  Life  of  ipo^ 

Jupiter  to  denote  his  greatness  and  omnipo-  niuif  &c. 
tence.  But  of  all  oracles,  the  oracle  of  Apoflo  K 

OPTIC,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  army,  be«  thius  at  Delphi  was  the  most  celefarated:  t  \ 

ing  an  assistant  or  lieutenant  to  every  centu*  was  consulted  in  the  dormer  rttsmt,  bj  oat 

rion.    The  optio  was  so  called  because  he  was  of  the  princes  of  those  ages.    See  pTTBii. 
the  choice  or  option  of  the  centurion.  Mr.  Bayle  observes,  that  at  fint  it  ^^  -3 

OPTION,  i.  (optiof  Lat.)  Choice;  eleo-  answers  in  verse;  and  that  it  fell  at  lof x  m 

tion ;  power  of  choosing  {Smalfidg€)»  prose,  upon  the  people's  be^nniog  toh^tJ 

O'PULENCE.  Opulenct.   t.   (opuleaf-  the  poorness  of  lU  versification. 

Ha,  Latin.)  Wealth;  riches;  affluence  {Clo'        it  is  .a  pretty  general  opinion  avon^^b 

tendon).  mote  leamra,  that otaelcs  were  all  nne  r»r 

'  O^PULENT.  a.  (opuientus,  Latin.)  Rich  ;  and  impostures ;  either  calealafesd  to  son  ^ 

wealthy;  affluent  (JSouthy,  avaricious  ends  of  the  heathen  pficMi,ori^ 

O'PfjLENTLY.  ad.  Richly;  with  splen-  political  views  of  the  princes. 
dour.  M.  Bayle  says  positively,  they  were  ae; 

OPUNTIA.    (ah    opunte^  from   the   ci^  human  artifices,  m  whicn  the  devfl  hi  ^ 

Opus,  near  which  it  flourished.)      CochineaN  hand.     He  was  strondy  sapported  by  Va 

tree.     The  prickly  leaves  of  this  plant,  cactus  Dale,  and  M.  Fontenelle,  wbD  hate  woOb 

opuntia  of  Linn^us,  abound  with  a  mucila-  expressly  on  the  sul^ect. 
ginous  matter,  which  is  esteemed  in  its  native        i  here  are  two  points  in  dimle  on  tk  tf* 

countries  as  an  emollient,  in  the  form  of  poul-  ject  of  oracles,  via.  whether  tbey  weie  baa*! 

tice.  or  diabolical  machines;   and  whether  tr^ 

OR.  conjunct.  (o»ep,  Saxon.}     1 .  A  dis-  they  ceased  upon  the  poblicatioo  or  prtsci** 

junctive  particle,   marking  distribution,    and  of  the  gospel? 

sometimes  opposition.      2.  It  corresponds  to        Plutarch  has  a  treatise  on  the  eeari«jrf«J* 

either :  he  must  either  fall  or  fly.    3.  Before :  oracles ;  and  Van  Dale,  a  Dutch  physriB.  v* 

or  ever,  is  Ltfore  ever  (Fisher).  a  volume  to  prove  they  did  not  ceu*  »i  ^ 

Or,  in  heraldry,  denotes  yellow,  or  gold  co-  coming  of  Chrift ;   but  that  many  of  tl*J 

lour.    In  the  coats  of  noblemen  it  is  blazoned  ceased  lone  before ;  and  that  others  heU  d(|, 

topaz;  and  in  those  of  sovereign  princes,  sol.  the  fall  of  paganism,  under  the  rdp<k - 

It  is  represented  in  engraving  by  small  points  or  Theodosius  toe  Great ;  when  psssaisfs  tti'J 

dots,  scattered  all  over  the  field  or  bearing.  dissipated,  these  institutions  ooold  no  k^ 

ORACH,  in  botany.    SeeATRiPLEx.  subsist. 

Orach  (Beriy-bearing).    Sec  Blitum.  Van  Dale  was  aatweied  bj  a  GchmBi' 
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ORACLE 

or  of  theology  at  Letpsic,  in    •eeni  to  condemn  the  toperstkioB  *nd  idoTatij 


.^^  npon  it  in  his  History  of    but  the  edicts  of  those  princes  do  not  prove  that 

^4^'%'^  ^                            weakness  of  the  ar»  oracles  actually  existed  in  their  times,  any  more 

^^^^^^''^                           -iters  in  behalf  of  than  that  they  ceased  in  consequence  of  their 
j,^      ^^"^v                          ceasing  of  ora—    laws.     It  is  certain  that  they  were  for  tho 

'^^^        '^^*,    •*  "*®**  P*'*  extinct  before  the  couirersson  of 

<?    ^j?4^?^'0;  ^r-,                          ivoured  to  Constantine. 

4^^^^^^^^^ '-.'    S    ^^              Tiing  of  4thly,  Some  Epicureans  micht  make  a  jest  of 
\<f't^<i^'^^^  ['*  *^*j^      ^             '  uhb;  this  superstition:  however  the  Epicurean  philo* 
,  '^^'^^^'^'  -^^^^v    •**#'**                           ^»  sopher  Cclsus,  in  the  second  century  of  tho 
'->^%^^r  v^  '•v^*  V  '  *^  -/  '  4  church,  was  for  crying  up  theexceUen?yof  fievc• 
-.Y  f^^'**^'^*^^.*''^.  y'^^    *•    .    '  'al  oracles,  as  appears  at  large  from  Origen'i 
^i^^''^^*'^^<^J''\J '."'.   '-,    •.^•.  'nih book  against  him.  ^iostof  the  fathera 
. "  ■^^%.  ^'%J%  ' -J^ -»*"#*••'  -^        '  '**  church  took  it  to  be  the  devil  that  eave 
.-  '^'<^*S{T4,*^L  '  ''^'  '  ',            *  fades;  and  looked  on  Has  a  pleasure  he  toot  to 
,  *^  ^^4,'i^  <^\  ■     '•/*                       '  6*''*  dubious  and  eouivocal  answers,  in  order  to 
^  ''^^^^^«^*  '^'*^                       '**'  *  pretext  to  laugh  at  them.    VossiusaN 
^/i  "V  ^^*                       -,  died,  lows,  that  it  was  the  devil  who  spoke  in  ora« 
^"^^^  ^  ^»                         ast  necis-  des ;  but  thinks  that  the  obscunty  of  his  an* 
^    \^                           «;ause  for  the  swers  was  owiug  to  his  ignorance  at  to  thA 
^^  ^                          torlorn  state  of  precise  circumstances  of  events.    That  artful 
' «  '                       ^ ted  by  wars.    For,  and  studied  obscurity,  wherein  the  answers  were 
-.''                          the  gains  let  the  priests  couched,  says  he,  shewed  the  embarrassment 

and  contempt  too  bare  to  the  devil  was  under  *,  as  those  double  meanings 

^  they  usually  bore,  provided  for  their  accocw 

n   generally  held^  indeed,  that  plisnment.     Where  the  thing  foretold  did  not 

^ed  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ :  yet  happen  accordingly,  the  oracle,  forsooth,  was 

dve  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  con-  misunderstood « 

f,  by  showing  that  they  were  in  being  in  Eusebius  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  si 

toedaysof  Julian,  commonly  called  the  apos-  philosopher,  called  Oenomaus;  who,  out  of 

tate,  and  that  this  emperor  himtelf  consulted  resentment  for  his  having  been  so  often  fooled 

^em ;  nay,  farther,  say  they,  history  makes  by  the  oracles,  wrote  an  ample  confutation  of 

mention  of  several   laws    published    by  the  ail  their  impertiuencies  :  "  When  we  come  to 

Christian  emperors  Theodosius,  Gratian,  and  consult  these,**  savs  he  to  Apollo,  *'  if  thou 

Valentinian,  to  punish  persons  who  interro-  seest  what  is  in  futurity,  why  dost  thou  nsa 

fited  them,  even  in  their  days ;  and  that  the  expressions  that  will  not  be  understood  i  dost  \ 

picareans  were  the  6rst  wno  made  a  jest  uf  thou  not  know,  that  they  will  not  be  under* 

tnisiuperstition,  and  exposed  the  roguery  of  its  stood?  if  thou  dost,  thou  takest  pleasure  in 

pnests  to  the  people.      As  we  suspect  most  of  abusinz  us ;  if  thou  dost  not,  be  informed  of 

^  facts  here  asserted  should  be  understood  in  us,  and  learfi  to  speak  more  clearly.    I  telt 

>  qualified  sense,  we  shall  endeavour  to  discuss  thee,  that  if  thou  intendedst  an  equivoque, 

tan  point  of  controversy  in  as  few  words  as  the  Greek  word  whereby  thou  itffirmedst,  that 

P^ible,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  Croesus  should  overthrow  a  great  empire,  was 

of  lomc  eonseqoence.  ill  chosen ;  and  that  it  could  signify  nothing 


pent  he  was  born  ?  but,  if  they  fell  gradually  wretch  as  thou  art,  at  Delphi ;  employed  in 

into  disesteem  and  ceased,  as  Christ  and  hts  muttering  idle  prophecies  1** 
G^'P<:1  became  known  to  manjund?  and  that        But  Oenomaus  is  still  more  out  of  humour 

tneydidso,  is  most  certain  from  the  concur-  with  the  oracle,  for  the  answer  which  Apollo 

'fnt  testimonies  of  the  fathers,  which,  who-  gave  the  Athenians,  when  Xerxes  was  about  to 

^er  would  endeavour  to  invalidate,  may  equally  attack  Greece  with  all  ihtf^  strength  of  Asia, 

give  up  ihe  most  respectable  traditions  and  The  Pythian  declared,  that  Minerva,  the  pro« 

'*  9?^"'  <*f  wery  kind.  tectress  of  Athens,  had  endeavoured  in  vain  ta 

2aly,  But  did  not  Julian,  the  apostate,  eon-  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter;  yet  that  Jupiter^ 

Jl^tt  these  oracles?  we  answer  in  the  neeative  ;  in  complaisance  to  his  dauehter,  was  Willi na 


..         .^ ,  ... isigned    hold  the  loss  of  a  great  many  ^... .«.«.., ,  ... 

ptiful  reasons  for  it  5  which  St.  Cyrill  has  vi-  their  mothers,  cither  when  Ceres  was  spread 

|on>uslv  refuted,  adding,  that  he  neiver  could  abroad,  or  gathered  together, 

.^*^'*^^  such,  but  from  an  unwillingnesa  Here  Oenomaus  loses  alJ  patience  with  th« 

V^'^'^Wrc,  that  when  the  world  had  re.  god  of  Delphi,    *«  This  contest,"  says  he,  bfe* 

ilev'l         '*Sbt  of  Christ,  the  dominion  of  the  tweeo  father  and  daughter,  is  very  becoming 

3dr**T^  *»  end.  the  deities !  it  b  excellent,  that  there  should 

11 A/^^^  CUriuiaa  emperors  do  iodted  be  contrary  iaclioationf  and  interests  in  hcavea. 


O  R A  O  RA 

Poor  wiwdt  tbou  Mt  ifpannt  whoie  tbe  ORANCEyAcityof  France*  m  thedifaiV 

children  are,  that  Salamu  thall  see  perish ;  nient  of  Vaucluse,  lately  a  faMhop's  mc.    U 

•whether  Greeks  or  Persuuif .    It  a  oertain,  was  an  imporiant  place  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 

they  rotist  be  cUber  one,  or  the  other ;  but  .saaus.    A  iriumplial  arch,  200  paces  Iron  th« 

thou  needest  not  have  told  so  openly,  that  thou  town,  was  foruierly  within  its  limits ^  sod 

koewest  not  which.  Thou  concealest  the  time  here  are  also  the  remains  of  a  fine  ant^iihcs- 

«f  the  battle  onder  thote  fine  poetical  espres-  tre,.  some  aqueducts,  &c.  ^  The  torti6catioDS 

tions,  either  when  Ceres  is  spread  abroad,  or  were  demolished  by  Lewie  XiV    in  l6^, 

jgatbered  together ;  and  wouldst  tlipu  caiole  us  Orange  was  the  capital  .of  a  principality  of  (he 

with  such  pompous  language?    who  knows  same  name,  17  mileb  long  and  12  broad, giTci 

not,  that  if  there  be  a  sea«fieht,  it  must  either  by  Charlemagne  to  Wiliuim  au  Cornet,  as  a 

Ibc  in  seed-tiine  or  harvest  ?  it  is  certain  it  can-  reward  for  his  military  services.    It  was  pes* 

jBot  be  in  winter.  Let  things  «>  how  they  will,  sessed  successively  by  the  houses  of  Baux,  Chs" 

thou  wilt  secure  thyself  by  this  Jupiter,  whom  Ions,  and  Nassau ;  and  on  the  death  of  16V  il- 

Minerva  is  endeavouring  to  appease.     If  the  liam  IIL  of  England,  in    17&2,  Vrederick- 

.Greeks  lose  the  battle,  Jupiter  proved  inexora*  William  of  Prussia  claimed  this  principaliij  » 

ble  to  the  last ;  if  they  saiu  it«  why  then  Mi-  his  heir.     Le^is  XIV.  had  seized  it  dunra 

jierva  at  length  prevaileci,**  the  war  with  king  William ;  but  he  exchaagcd 

Oracles  of  the  Sibyls.    See  Sibyl.  it  in  1713,  with  the  kiug  of  Prussia,  iar  tlis 

Oraclb,  in  an  accominodalory  sense,  is  town  of  Geld  res.     The  city  is  seated  in  a  fine 

one  celebrated  for  wisdom.  plain,  on  the  river  Aigues,   }S  miles  N.  of 

TVO'raclb.  v.  n,  (from  the  nooo.)    To  Avignon,  and  57  S.  of  Valence.    Lon. 4.40 

atter  oracles  :  not  in  use  ( Jlt//on).  £. .  Lat.  44«  Q  N. 

ORA'CUI^AR.   Ora'cl'lovs.   a.    (from  Oravge  trbe.    SeeCiTRVS. 

praele,)     1.  Uttering  oracles ;  resen*blingora-  Orangc  (Mock).    See  Philadblphos. 

pics  {pope),  2.  Positive;  autlioritative  (0/ait»  Orangb  (Sea).    See  Corallines. 

«i//e).    3.  OhK>ure;  ambiguouf  (Xtffg)*  Or  a  ngb  (Shaddock).    SeeSaaDoocK. 

ORACULOUSLY.  ad,  (from  oraculotti.)  CVRANGLRY.  j.  {orangene,  Fr.)  PlaoU- 

In  manner  of  an  oracle  [Brown).  tion  of  oranges  {Speciator), 

ORA'CULOUSNESS.  s.  (from  Qracu!<nu.)  ORANGliWlFE.  *.  {orange  and  tcife.)  A 

The  state  of  being  oracular.  woman  who  sells  oranges  iSkakspetire), 

0R£A,  certam  solemn  sacrifices  of  fruits  0HATA\^A,  a  town  on  the  W.  side  of  ths 

offered  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  yekr,  to  obtain  island  of  Teneriff,  and  the  chief  place  oi  trade. 

aild  and  temperate  weather.    They  were  of-  It  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  an  amphitheatre  of 

fered  to  ihe  goddesses  who  presided  over  the  mountains,  out  of  which  rises  the  Pike  of  Te* 

seaioiM,  who  attended  upon  the  sun,  and  who  neriff.     Its  port  is  at  three  miles  distance 

leceived  divine  worship  at  Athens.  Lon.  l6.  24  W.    Lat.  S8.  23  N. 

OIIAISON.  #.  (oraison,  French.)  Prayer;  ORATION  s.  {oratio,  Latin.)  A  speech 

verbal  supplication  {Dry den).  made  according  to  the  laws  ttf  rhetoric  ^  a  bs« 

O'RAL.  a.  {oral,  Fr.)  Delivered  by  mouth;  rangue;  a  declamation  {Waii$y 

not  written  {Addison).  O'RATOR.  s.(oro/i»r,  Lat.)      1.  A  public 

ORALLY,  ad.  (from  oral.)    By  mouth ;  speaker ;  a  man  of  eloquence  (Shahfeare)* 

without  writing  {Maie).  S.  A  petitioner.    Thu  sense  is  used  in  <d* 

'ORAN,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Algiers,  in  the  dresses  to  chancery.                                      ^ 

province  of  Mascara,  with  an  excellent  bar-  Orator  (Public),  an  office  of  very  coon* 

Dour,  almost  opposite  Carthagena,  in  Spain.-^  derable  dignity,  and  of  some  emolument  in  the 

It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  I6O9,  and  re-  English  universities.    The  public  orator  is  die 

taken  in  17O8.  In  1732,  the  Spaniards  became  principal,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  ostcnsi- 

aaasters  of  it  again,  and  have  kept  it  ever  since,  ole,  agent  for  the  imiversity  in  all  those  mattefs 

In  l7Q0t  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  or  forms  which  are  merely  external,    tieur*^ 

little  beside  the  exterior  walls  being  left  stand-  ries  on  or  superintends   all  correspondences 

log;  and   £000  persons  perished.      It  has  a  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  oigoity,  tf 

jiarish  church,  three  monasteries,  a  hospital,  raise  the  utilitv,  of  the  seminary  which  comti* 

and  a  military  school ;  and  is  surrounded  by  tutes  hiip.    He  has  little  to  do,  indeed,  with 

Ibrts  and  batteries.    Close   to  the  city  is  a  the  internal  ^emment  of  the  body,  for  which 

•tfong  castle,  Alcazava,  in  which  the  Spanish  a  variety  ot  ofiicers  in  diibrent  c^partoMau 

Kvernor  resides.    A  considerable  number  of  are  appointed  ;  but  in  all  public  afiairs  heir, 

ahometans  take  refuge  here  ;  they  dwell  in  as  it  were,  the  mouth  of  the  whc^e;  puttiqg 

a  distinct  part  of  the  city,  reeeive  pay  from  the  their  deliberations  into  proper  form,  and  com* 

court  of  doain^  and  render   signal   services  muuicating  or  publishing  them,  accordiog  t0 

•gainst  the  Moon.     The  greatest  pert  of  the  ihe  intention  of  the  university.     Thu^  if  the 

bihabitanfes,  whoareaboat  1S/XN>,  consist  of  whole  univeiBity,  or  a  committee  amioioied  Ijf 

such  as  have  been  banished  from  Spain ;  and  them»  or  by  statute,  or  by  the  will  01  si»y  psitf 

the  same  may,  in  a  great  pleasure,  be  said  of  cailar  benefactor,  have,  after  a  eoaspsrsiiH 

the  soldiers  who  compose  the  g^rison.    Gran  trial,  adjudged  a  prize  to  any  person  er  pcf 

if  seiCcd  partly  on  the  aide  nf  a  hill,  and  partly  tons,  it  ia  uie  business  of  the  public  orator  ii 

in  a  plain,  Si6  miles  W.$.W.  pf  Algieia.  inform  the  successful  parties  of  the  issue  of  ^ 

lupri.  0.  6  W.    Lat.  35.  68  N.  trial,    Agiinf  if  for  singular  learning  or  (or 

OKAliGOUTANG«   SeeSiMiA.  viy  zcnArkaUt  good  wiS  shcmi)  to  the  uu' 
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ttnity  bjr  ai^  penoo  or  persons,  the  senate  or  ttiKfit  highly  honourable  to  Briitsh  ta.ent»  yet 

convocation  are  pleased  to  declare  their  grateful  so  inadequately  were  they  encouraged,  tnat 

sense  of  it»  either  by  conferring  degrees,  or  from  about  thcyear  177i«  no  new  work  of  the 

otherwise  as  tbey  thiiik  fit,  the  public  orator  is  kind  appeared  for  near  thirty  ye^rs,  t'. «.  till  tba 

to  uo&ify  ihss  i mention  io  the  person  or  persons  spring  of  1799.  when  the  Prouhecy,  a  sacfed 

concerned ;  and  so  in  other  cases.  oraiorio,  eom posed  by  the  autnor  of  Busl^^a 

Another  part  of  the  public  orator*B  business,  dictionary,  was  performed,  for  the  first  time,  at 

is  to  present  young  noblemen,  or  those  who  the  Theatr8-Ro]^al|  Hayniafketk    {Bufbtf^) 

cake  honorary  degrees,  tanquam  nobiies,  to  the  ORATORY  is  the  art  of  speaking  wen,  upoa 

fice^chancelior :  this  he  does  in  a  Latin  speech,  any  subject,  in  order  to  persuade:  and  to  speak 

which,   according  to  circumstances,  is  either  well,  as  Cicero  cxplaiiw  it,  is  to  speak  justly,  m»- 

shorl  or  long ;  and  of  which  the  subject  is  ge-  thodically,  floridly,  aud  copiously.   In  which  seasa 

nerally  a   defence  of  that   particular   staiuie  the  woH  imports  the  name  with  rhetoric ;  the  dif- 

which  aUaws  the    sons  of    noblemen,    and  ference  between  the  two  only  cansistiog  in  this, 

some  few  othcn,  to  proceed  to  degrees  before  J!»*^  ^"«  '"^ ^^?J'T.^^^  ^^  l"8f««ge,  and 

what  is  called  th^  statutable  timer  In  doing  ^^'^/^hejr  fr°f^>^«Lat,n.    Howev^^^ 

...                               f.       *             *u      •     .       *  not  precisely  the  same  with  the  words  rhetorician 

this,  eocomiunis,  often  sUonger  than  just,  are  ^„j  |;^^^^.    y^^  ,1^^      I,  ^^e  Grecians  used  the 

made  upon  the  learning  and  virtue  of  the  noble  former  to  txpresB  both  those  who  taught  the  art. 

candidate  ;  a  view  is  Uken  of  the  dignitv  of  his  and  such  as  practised  it;  yet  the  Romans  after- 

aocient  house;  the  honour  is  mentioned  which  wards,  when  they  adopted  that  wold  into  their 

has  accrued  to  the  university  from  the  acces-  hanguage,  confined  it  to  the  teacheit  of  the  art, 

sion  of  such  a  member ;  and  the  oration  con-  and  called  the  rest  orators, 

dudes  with  promising  great  credit  from  his  fu-  Lord  Bacon  defines  rhetoric,  or  oratory,  to  ba 

ture  conduct,  as  well  as  benefit  from  the  influ-  *he  art  of  applying  and  addressing  the  dictates  of 

euce  of  his  rank  in  the  slate.    These  circum-  reason  to  the  fancy,  and  of  so  recommending  thens 

stances  af«  deemed  sufficient  grounds  for  ex-  •«  ^P  affect  the  will  and  desires.    The  end  of  rho- 

emptiiK  the  sons  of  noblemen  from  that  tedi-  *?"^'  he  ohserves,  ts  to  fiU  the  imagination  witb 


•us  coiSae  of  study  through  which  the  duller  '^^^  ^"^  ^?**S^^»'  ^»^'^*»  "•y  assist  natars, 

I^fKl:S?f*""'!Sf"^"'^  ?"  P»*»  ^^^'^  ^^  %3iu7defnVsrhetoric,thef.cultyofaiscoTer. 

r^??^«i'y?^?'^'^?'**"*'^l^^^^^         •  ing  what  every  subject  affords  of  usi  for  persua. 

_r^^i    .  *•  ^"2JP  orator.)  Kbeton-  gjon.    Hence,  as  every  aothor  must  invent  argu- 

/in      "'"^  '"  ^"*^'  ^  »rfl//j).  nients  to  make  his  subjects  prevail ;  dispose  those 

ORATORIO.  A  species  of  musical  drama  arguments,  thus  fonnd  out,  in  tbdr  proper  places; 

consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  cho«  give  them  the  embellishments  of  language  proper 

tosses,  &c.  originally  an  imitation  of  the  se-  to  the  subject ;  and,  if  this  discourse  be  for  pobKe 

rioiis  opera,  but  the  subject  of  which  is  gene^  delivery,  utter  them  with  that  deceney  aod  foraa 

rally  uken  from  scriptural  story,  and  can  only  ^^ich  may  strike  the  hearer  $  rhetoric,  or  oratory^ 

be  duly   treated  by  music  of  the  sublimest  *>womes  divided  into  four  parts,  rxz.  invention, 

style.     The  Oratorio,  which  derives  its  name  disposition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.    As  to 

ffom  the  lulian  verb  orart,  to  pray,  was  origi-  *^^  !V»i°/y  Sf  ""^"^"^^  ^"^    'iV^  •"^"fw  **^  '\" 

^IV  an  improvement  upcm  /ose^udi  splfi-  ^^X     &^' o^^^T ^^^^ 

^h,  or  sacred  songs  and  dialogues,  which  to  the  origin  of  this  art.  that  we  derive  the  facldty 

were  song  by  the  pri^to,  3fc.  in  the  oratory,  of  speech  from  nature  i  but  the  art  from  observi 

or  place  of  prayer.     San  Filippo  Neri,  a  Flo-  tion:  and  that  men,  perceiving  that  some  things 

fwitine,  IS  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  in  discourse  aie  said  to  advanUge,  aod  others  not, 

this  species  of  musical  drama  about  the  vear  accordingly  marked  those  things,  in  order  to 

IdSd,  or  at  least  those  vocal  dialogues  from  avoid  the  one,  and  imitate  the  other:  and  that 

which  it  had  its  immerliate  birth.  they  aUo  added  some  things  from  their  own  reasOA 

Oratorios,    however,    properly    so    called,  >nd  judgment,  which  being  confirmed  by  uaa« 

were  not  produced  till  towards  the  middle  of  *hey  began  to  teach  others  what  they  knew  thr 


the  seventeenth  century.    The  persons  at  first  "^j^"-    »«*  »*^>»  not  known  when  this  method 

were  sometimes  ideal,  sometimes  parabolical,  ?^;?^,?*'"''V^^'l ?JV*^  "I'T;.'  'V"T"''?S?* 

«<l  sometimes,  as  at  present,  taken  from  sa-  toJ>«»'eve,  that  the  ©reeks  h^  the  principles  of  this 

end  k;»*^^.     i:  *  *u*  '^      ^'Ji     e  j-«        ^  art  so  early  as  the  time  of  Pitheus,  whose  nephew 

^history  :  but  this  species  of  drama  soon  Theseus  lived  not  long  l^re  th^  taking  of  Troy, 

^med  a  more  regular  form,  and  oratorios  ^nd  at  this  time  Ciclrr  thought  it  was  in  much 

wcame  great  favourites  in  luly,  where  they  esteem  among  them.    After  this  period,  tbera  is  a 

were  constantly  oerformed  in  Lent,  and  have  great  chasm  in  the  history  of  oratory :  for  Quin- 

«n«  given  birth  to  sonoe  of  the  noblest  and  tilian  says,   that    afterwards    Bmpcdoeles,  who 

inost  elaborate  compositions  of  the  reallv  great  flourished  about  five  hundred  years  after  Troy  waa 

Blasters  of  that  and  other  countries.    The  first  uken,  is  the  first  upon  record  who  attempted  any 

oratorios  performed   in  England   were  those  thing    concerning    it.      About  this    time  theife 

Produced  by  Mr.  Handel,  with  the  excellence  "^ruse  several  masters  of  this  art,  the  chief  of  whom 

^  which  the  English    public  are  well  ac-  Qnintilian  has  enumerated  i  as  Corax  and  Tisiaa» 

5«tioted.  Since  that  irieat  master,  Mr.  Smith,  ®^  ^\^^^7f  Gorgias,  of  Leontium,  in  the  same 

Mr.  Stanley,  Dr.  AmS,  Dr.  Worgan,  and  Dr.  «j*"**!  ^^  -cholar of  Empedoclrsi  Thrasymachus. 

Arnold.  h5«  tried  their  powers  in  this  higher  ^^.Si    h"" 'nu'"^?'^.  ^    ^rii™!.  *«r5'i  f 

Walk«iff»i*«*«^'*:««     t^fTi      _.               ezL  -  Abdera;  Hippias,  of  Elis;  Aicidamus,  of  Eiaa; 

mDe^?®?2'*T'  *>«»tho"^«>«nfof^^«'f  Antiphon,  who  firk  wrote  options;  Polycrates  and 

P«we  prodttCtKNis  poaiessed  «  degree  of  Theodore'  of  Byzantium.    Nor  should  we  omit 
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Tiftto,  wbote  elegant  dtalogne,  entitled  Gorgias,  is  liandi ,  while  he  was  bat  a  jontb.  And  VbOH  \nm 
still  extant.  To  these  succeeded  Isocrates,  the  things  which  many  persons  want,  he  has  pur- 
most  renowned  of  the  scholars  of  Oorgias,  ex*  posely  omitted  in  his  disconnea  of  oratory.  Cor- 
tol  led  hy  Cicero  as  the  greatest  master  and  teacher  niBcius  wrote  largely  npon  the  same  subject; 
of  oratory;  Aristotle,  whose  system  of  oratory  is  Stertinius  and  Gallio  the  fotfaer,  each  of  ibea 
esteemed  the  best  and  most  complete  of  any  in  the  something.  But  Celsus  and  Lenas  were  more  sc- 
Oreek  language ;  Demosthenes,  who  was  an  an-  caratetban  Oallioi  and  in  ^ttr  times  Virginiia, 
ditor  of  Isocrates,  Plato,  and  Iscas,  and  who  has  Pliny,  and  Ratilius.  And  there  are  at  thisdsf 
been  esteemed  by  the  best  judges  the  prince  of  sume  celebrated  authors  of  the  same  kind,  vbs, 
Grecian  orators;  iEscbines,  who  taught  thetoric  if  they  bad  taken  in  every  thing,  might  bare  ssved 
at  Rhodes;  Tbeodectes  and  Theopbrastus,  dis-  my  pains.'*  Time  has  since  deprived  us  of  moit 
ciples  of 'Aristotle;  Demetrius  Phalereus,  scholar  of  the  writers  mentioned  here  by  Quintiiias. 
cf  Tbeophrastus;Hermagoras;Apolloniu6Molon;  But  we  have  the  less  reason  to  regret  this  losi, 
Areus  Cscilius ;  Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus ;  since  it  has  preserved  to  usCicero's  treatises  opoo 
ApoUontus,  of  Pergamus;  and  Theodore,  of  Gaza,  this  subject ;  which  we  may  well  suppose  to  bars 
After  the  time  of  Quintilian  we  may  mention  Hor-  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  excellency,  and  tbt 
■QOgenes,  and  Longious,  the  author  of  the  excellent  great  esteem  they  have  always  bad  in  the  world. 
treati se  Of  the  Subl ime.  Besides  h is  Two  Books  of  Invention,  which  Quiuti> 

ft  was  long  before  Rome  received  this  art,  and  lian  here  calls  his  Books  of  Rhetoric,  there  aie 
not  without  difficulty  at  firsf.  l*he  reason  was,  extant  of  his,  Three  Books  of  an  Onitor;  one  Of 
because  the  Romans  were  for  several  ages  wholly  famous  Orators ;  and  another,  which  is  ctltod 
addicted  to  military  affairs,  and  to  enlarge  their  The  Orator;  as  also  his  Topics,  a  preface  Coo- 
territories  ;  so  that  they  not  only  neglected  to  cnl-  ceming  the  best  sort  of  Oratorsy  and  a  treatise  Of 
tivate  learning,  but  thought  the  pursuit  of  it  the  parts  of  Oratory.  Each  of  which  treatises, 
•  thing  of  ilV  tendency,  by  diverting  the  minds  of  whether  we  regard  the  justness  and  delicacy  of  the 
their  youth  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  war,  to  a  thoughts,  the  usefulness  of  the  rules,  or  the  elc- 
move  soft  and  indolent  kind  of  life.  Therefore  so  gance  and  beauty  of  the  style,  deserves  to  befit- 
late  as  the  year  of  their  city  593,  when  by  the  queutly  peruse«l  by  all  who  arelovers  of  eloquence, 
industry  of  some  Grecians  the  liberal  arts  began  For  who  can  be  thought  so  well  qnalified  to  gire 
to  flourish  in  Italy,  a  decree  passed  the  senate,  by  the  rules  of  any  art,  as  he  who  excelled  all  aiss- 
which  all  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  or-  kind  in  the  practice  of  them  ?  But  those  Foot 
dered  to  depart  out  of  Rome.  Bat  in  a  few  years  books  to  Herennius,  which  are  poblished  amasg 
after,  when  Carneades,  Critolans,  and  Diogenes,  Cicero's  works,  seem  with  good  reason  to  be  st- 
who  were  not  only  philosophers  but  orators,  came  tributed  to  Comificius,  whom  Quintilian  here  oes- 
ambassadors  from  Athens  to  Rome,  the  Roman  tion*.  And  Celsus  is  by  some  aflfirmed  to  bate 
youth  were  so  charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  taught  oratory,  whom  he  also  places  among  tbe 
their  harangues,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  stopt  rhetoricians,  and  whose  Eight  books  of  Medicise 
from  punning  the  study  of  oratory.  And  by  a  are  yet  exUnt,  wriUen  in  so  beautiful  a  style,  ai 
farther  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks,  it  soon  plainly  sho or s  him  to  be  a  master  of  eloquence. 
gained  such  esteem,  that  persons  of  the  first  quality  But  Quintilian  himself  outdid  all  who  went  before 
employed  tKeir  time  and  pains  to  acquire  it.  And  him  in  diligence  and  accuracy  as  a  writer,  m 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  ambitious  to  advance  Institutions  are  so  comprehensive,  and  wntten 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  country  could  have  with  such  great  exactness  and  jodgmeot,  that  they 
little  hopea  of  success,  unless  he  bad  laid  the  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  work 
foundation  of  his  futur«  prospecU  in  that  study.  of  the  kind.    With  this  excellent  author  we  ihall 

Seneca  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Plotius,  a  Gaul,  was  finish  the  account  of  the  Latin  rhetoriciaoi. 

tbe  first  who  Uught  the  art  of  oratory  at  Rome  in  With   regard  to  rules  of  oratory,  wc  csnno* 

Latin ;  which  Cicero  says,  was  while  he  was  ahoy;  here  find  room  for  more  than  some  cf  the  most 

and  when  the  most  studious  persons  went  to  hear  judicious  rules  whiclkhave  been  given  with  respect 

him,  be  lamented  that  he  couid  not  go  with  them ;  to  pronunciation  or  action. 

wreaur  improvements  were  made  by  exercises  in  ManagmtfUo/m  Votct, 

the   Greek    language    under   Grecian    masters.  Pronunciation  is  also  called  action  by  some  oi 

Seneca  adds^  that  this  profession  continued  for  the  ancients.    Though,  if  we  attend  to  the  pro- 

aome  time  in  the  hands  of  freedmen;  and  that  per  signification  of  each  of  these  wo«ds,  the  fw- 

thc  first  Roman  who  engaged  in  it  was  Blandus  of  mer  respects  the  voice,  and  the  latter  the  p""'^ 

t^ie  equestrian  order,  who   was   succeeded   by  .  and  motions  of  the  body.    But  if  we  consider  tbem 

A  thers ;  some  of  whose  lives  are  yet  extant,  wriu  as  synonymous  terms,  in  this  large  sense  pronwj" 

ten  by  Suetonius,  as  many  of  tbe  Grecians'  are  by  ciation  or  action  may  be  said  to  be  a  suitable  «n- 

Philostiatua  and  Eunapius.    Quintilian  likewise  formity  of  the  voice,  and  the  several  «■»»<«*" 

fives  us  the  names  of  those  among  the  Romans,  the  body,  in  speaking,  to  the  subject  matter  w  w 

who  wrota  upon  the  art.    "  The  first  (says  he),  discourse.                             .^          .    .   u.,.  «. 

ms  far  as  I  can  learn,  who  composed  any  thing  The  best  judges  among  the  ancients  bare  j 

upon  this  argument,  was  M.  Cato  the  censor,  presented  this  as  the  principal  pa K  of  an  oraror 

After  him  Antony  the  orator  began  upon  the  sub-  province,  from  whence  he  is  chiefly  to  «?«"  »  . 

iect,  which  is  the  only  work  he  has  left,  and  that  cess  in  the  art  of  persuasion.    When  C«cero, 

imperfect.  Then  followed  some  of  less  note.    But  the  person  of  Crassus,  has  largely  •n^*^"*' 

be  who  carried  eloquence  to  iU  highest  pitch  discoursed  upon  all  the  oUier  parts  <* J^^ 

among  us,  was  Cicero;  who  has  likewise  by  his  coming  at  last  to  spe^  of  this,  he  says  y^^" 

rules  given  the  best  plan  both  to  practise  and  fonner  have  th«r  effect  as  they  are  prooo«ww 

teach  the  art.    After  whonwmodesty  a-ould  re-  It  is  the  action  alone  that  governi  •«  *PjJ""*j' 

^uire  us  to  mention  no  more,  had  he  not  told  us  without  wUich  tlie  best  orator  is  <^^'J^^'J^ 

luauelfa  th«ii  hU  books  of  rhetoric  lUpt  out  of  bii  ia  often  defeated  by  ooo  m  other  rtipecu  n 
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iaferier.**     And  he  lets  tis  know,  thatDemoi-  v>d  dUtinct  sound;  which -will  rendsr  what  h« 

cbenes  was  of  the  same  opinion,  who,  when  he  says  obscure,  and  difficult  to  be  understood^    Hi 

was  aaked  what  was  the  principal  thing  in  oratory^  should  therefore  take  care  to  keep  his  voic«  withia 

replied,  action  ;   and  being  asked  again  a  second  reach,  so  as  to  have  it  under  management,  that  h« 

and  a  third  time,  what  was  next  considerable,  he  may  raise  or  sink  it,  or  give  it  any  inflection  he 

still  made  the  same  answer.   By  which  he  seemed  thinks  proper :  which  it  will  not  be  in  his  power 

tD  mtimatCy  that  he  thought  the  whole  art  did  in  a  to  do,  if  he  put  a  force  upon  it,  and  strain  it  be» 

maaner  consist  in  it.    And  indeed,  if  he  had  not  yond  its  natural  tone. 

judged  this  highly  necessary  for  an  orator,  he  would        The  like  caution  is  to  be  used  against  the  con* 

scarce  hare    taken  so  much  pains  in  correcting  trary  extreme,  that  the  voice  be  not  dropped,  and 

those  natural  defects,  i^nder  which  he  laboured  at  suffered  to  sink  too  low.  This  will  give  thespeakec 

first,  in  order  to  acquire  it.    For  he  had  both  a  pain  in  raising  it  again  to  its  proper  pitchy  and 

weak  voice,  and  likewise  an  impediment  in  his  be  no  less  offensive  to  the  hearers.     For  though 

speech,  so  that  he  could  not  pronounce  distinctly  the  music  of  speech  consists  in  the  variations  of 

some  particular  lettera.    The  former  of  which  dc-  the  voice,  yet  they  must  be  gradual  to  render  them 

fects  he  conquered,  partly  by  speaking  as  loud  as  pleasant.    Such  sudden  and  great  changes  at  once 

he  could  upon  the  shore,  when  the  sea  roared  and  arc  rather  to  be  esteemed  chasins  in  (peaking, 

was  boisterous  ;  and  partly,  by  pronouncing  long  than  variations.  Besides,  as  they  often  prevent  the 

periods  as  he  walked  up  hill ;  both  of  which  me-  hearers  from  taking  in  the  sense  of  what  is  said,  it 

ihods  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  tiis  voice,  gives  them   no  small   uneasiness  that   they  are 

And  he  found   means  to  render  his  pronunciation  obliged  to  stretch  their  attention.  Many  persons  are 

Borc  clear  and  articulate,  by  the  help  of  some  too  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this,  especially  at  the  end 

little  stones  put  under  his  tongue.  Nor  was  he  less  of  a  sentence,  by  dropping  the  last  word  :  which 

careful  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  habit  of  a  be-  ought  in  a  particular  manner  to  be  expressed  dis« 

coming  and  decent  gesture  ;  for  which  purpose  he  tinctiy,  because  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence 

used  to  pronounce  his  discourses  alone  befofc  a  often  depends  upon  it. 

large  glass.  The  medium  between  these  two  Is  a  moderate 
Voice  is  one  kind  of  sounds.  Now  the  influence  and  even  voice.    But  this  is  not  the  same  in  allf 
ef  sounds,  either  to  raise  or  allay  our  passions,  is  that  which  is  moderate  in  one  would  be  high  in 
evident  from  music.    And  certainly  the  harmony  another.    Every  person  therefore  must  regulate  it 
sf  a  fine  discourse,  well  and  gracefully  pronounced,  by  the  natural  key  of  his  own  voice.    A  calm  and 
is  as  capable  of  moving  us,  if  not  in  a  way  so  violent  sedate^oice  is  generally  best;  as  a  moderate  sound 
and  ecstatic,  yet  not  less  powerful,  and  more  agree-  is  most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  if  it  be  clear  and  dis- 
ably  to  our  rational  faculties.    As  the  business  of  tinct.     But  this  equality  of  the  voice  must  also  be 
this  chapter  is  to  offer  some  considerations  for  the  accompanied  with  a  variety,  otherwise  there  cai| 
}ust  and  decent  management  of  the  voice,  it  may  be  no  harmony ;  since  all  harmony  consists  in 
■ot  be  improper  in  the  first  place  to  observe  in  ge-  variety.    Nothing  is  less  pleasing  than  a  discourse 
oeral  what   nature  does  when  free  and  uncon-  pronounced  throughout  in  ode  continued  tone  of  the 
strained.     As  persons  are  differently  affected  when  voice,  without  any  change  or  alteration.    Besides, 
they  speak;  so  they  naturally  alter  the  tone  of  a  variation  of  the  voice  is  an  ease  to  the  speaker ^ 
their  voice,  though  they  do  not  attend  to  it.    It  as  the  body  is  relieved  by  shifting  its  posture.  The 
rises,  sinks,  and  has  various  inflections  given  it,  equality,  therefore,  we  are  here  speaking  of  admits 
according  to  the  present  state  and  disposition  of  a  variety  of  inflections  and  changes  within  the 
the  mind.     When  the  mind  is  calm  and  sedate,  same  pitch.    And  when  that  is  altered,  the  grada* 
the  voice  is  moderate  and  even  ;  when  the  farmer  tions,  whether  higher  or  lower,  should  be  so  gentle 
is  dejected  with  sorrow,  the  latter  is  languid ;  and  and  regular  as  to  preserve  a  due  proportion  o^  the 
when  that  is  inflamed  by  passion,  this  is  raised  and  parts  and  harmony  of  the  whole;  which  cannotl^e 
elevated.    It  is  the  orator's  business,  therefore,  to  done,  when  the  voice  is  suddenly  varied  with  toe 
follow  nature,  and  to  endeavour  that  the  tone  of  his  great  a  distinction.    And  therefore  it  should  move 
iroice  appear  natural  and  unaffected.   And  for  this  from  one  key  to  another,  so  as  rather  to  glide  like 
end,  he  must  take  care  to  suit  it  to  the  nature  "Of  a  gentle  stream,  than  pour  down  like  a  apid  tof^ 
the  subject ;  but  still  so  as  to  be  always  grave  and  rent,  as  an  ingenious  writer  has  well  expressed  iu 
decent.  Some  persons  continue  a  discotkrse  in  such  An  even  voice  is  best  fitted  to  keep  the  mind  to 
^  low  and  drawling  manner,  that  they  can  scarce  close  attention.  And  therefore,  in  subjects  designed 
Ik  heard  by  their  audience.  Others  again  hurry  on  only  for  instruction,  without  any  address  to  the 
in  so  loud  and  boisterous  a  manner  as  if  they  ima-  passions,  there  is  little  room  for  a  variety  of  voice, 
^ned  their  hearers  were  deaf.    But  all  the  music  For  the  voice  ought  to  agree  with  the  style;  and 
And  harmony  of  speech  lies  in  the  proper  tempera-  as  upon  such  subjects  this  should  be  equal,  mode- 
mcnt  of  the  voice  between  these  extremes.     In  rate,  and  snaooth,  so  should  the  odSer.     Every 
order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  just  light,  it  will  be  thing,  as  we  say,  is  beautiful  in  its  season ;  and 
necessary  to  consider  the  principal  affections  or  there  is  a  ceruin  propriety  in  things  which  ought 
properties  of  the  voice,  and  how  they  are  to  be  re-  alwajrs  to  be  regarded.    And  therefore,  an  affected 
gulated  by  an  orator.    Now  these  may  all  be  re-  variety,  ill  placed^  is  as  disagreeable  to  a  judicious 
^red  either  to  quantity  or  quality.  audience,  as  the  want  of  it,  where  the  subject  re* 
The  quantity  of  the  voice  consists  in  its  high-  quires  it.  We  may&nd  some  persons,  in  pronounc- 
i^css  or  lowness,  swiftness  or  slowness,  and  the  in-  ing  a  grave  and  plain  discourse,  affect  as  many  diffe- 
^nnediate  degrees  between  iheni.  rent  tones,  changes,  and  variations  of  their  voice, 
^Every  person  who  speaks  in  public  should  en-  as  if  they  were  acting  a  comedy ;  which  is  doubt* 
•savour,  if  he  can,  to  fill  the  place  where  he  '  less  a  very  great  impropriety.  But  the  oraior^s  pro- 
speaks.    But  still  he  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  el-  vince  is  not  barely  to  apply  to  the  mind,  hut  like- 
ceed  the  natural  key  of  his  voice.    If  he  does,  it  wise  to  the  passions;  which  require  a  great  varie- 
*m  neither  be  soft  nor  agreeable ;  but  either  harsh  '  ty  of  the  voice,  high  or  low,  vehcmc^nt  or  languid^ 
snd  rough,  or  too  shrill  and  squeaking.    Besides,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  passions  he  designs 
i^  will  not  be  able  to  ^ive  eveiy  syllable  its  full  to  affccL    So  Om  for  an  orator  always  to  use  tbs 
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Ame  tone  or  Stpte  of  tiis  foioe,  ind  expect  to  tn-    aa  admiimtfcm  or  grief,    lof  the 

iwer  an  his  Tiews  by  it,  would  be  much  the  sitae    now  speaking  of,  if  a  ilowness  oqoiI)y 

thing  as  if  a  physician  should  propose  to  cure  all     through  a  whole  dbcoane,  wldck  n 

distempers  by  one  medicine,    rrom  hence  it  is    render  it  flat  aad  lifieleas. 

^idcnty  that  although  various  inflections  aad  tonct        Now»  to  avoM  cither  of  Che  two 

df  the  Yoice  are  requisite  to  make  it  harmonious    mentioned,  the  Toice  ought  to  be  «telfftt<4»> 

And  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  yet  the  degree  of  it  should     tinct.    And  in  order  to  render  it  diftiflet,  it  a  » 

differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and    cessary,  not  only  that  each  word  sad  s^U* 

(|esign  of  the  speaker.    And,  as  a  perfect  monoto-    should  have  itt  just  and  foil  soQiid,bodi  ss  »tai 

ny  is  always  unpleasant,  so  it  can  never  be  ncces-    and  accent ;  but  likewise  that  every  imcaoet  td 

ifeury  in  any  discourse.  part  of  a  sentence,  ahould  be  aepuaml  bf  its  p«> 

The  next  property  of  the  voice  above -mentioned    per  pause  and  interval-    This  is  toBtttrnfmy 

Iras  swiftness.  That  some  expressions  ought  to  be    done  in  reading,  from  the  tsaiataiioe  of  ^  peiaa*, 

l^ronounced  faster  and  swifter  than  others,  is  very    but  it  is  no  less  to  be  attended  to  in  ^csk^f 

]ttianifest.  Gay  and  sprightly  ideas  should  not  only    we  would  pronounce  in  n  distinct  and  pKtk} 

%e  expressed  louder,  but  also  (kster,  than  such  aa    manner.    For  every  one  shofold  speak  in  Ow  oni 

are  sad  arid  melaocholy.    And  when  we  press  an    manner  as  he  ought  to  read,  if  be  conH  wm  c 

dU)versary»  the  voice  should  be  brisk  and  quick,    that  exactness.    Now  the  common  rvik  P*o  J 

But  to  hurry  on  in  a  precipitant  manner  without    pausing  is,  that  we  stop  oor  voice  at  a  cosnitfl 

pausing,  till  stopt  for  want  of  breath,  is  certainly  a    we  can  tell  one,  at  a  semicofan  two,  at  »  0^ 

irery  great  fault.    This  destroys  not  only  the  ncccs-    three,  and  at  a  full  period  four.    And  »  tlm 

gary  distinction  between  sentence  and  sentence,  but    poinu  arc  either  accommodated  to  Aeseunl  p0 

likewise  between  the  several  words  of  the  same    of  the  same  «entcnce,  as  the  first  ihne;  w» 

Sentence ;  nay,  and  often  occasions  us  to  express    rent  sentences,  as  the  last;  dib ocnuuns ibr  J»' 

our  words  by  halves,  while  one  is  thrown  so  fast    rent  length  of  the  pause,  by  wh«ch  eitbcr  (br  <► 

upon  another,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  each  its    pendence  of  what  precedes  upon  thatwbiekfaB^ 

faW  and  just  sound.    By  this  means  ^1  the  grace    or  its  distinction  from  it,  is  rtpnsa^  JjsJ 

of  speaking  is  lost,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  ad-    therefore,  in  the  first  three  stopt,  the  vwcti"™ 

^vantage  of  hearing.    For  when  the  ears  of  the    to  be  suspended  in  diflerent  degrees  or  m^ifwoa 

Jiearers  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  volubility  of  the    time,  than  entirely  dropt,  to  show  that  tb«  tm 

speaker's  tongue,  they  will  be  little  the  better  for    is  not  yet  completed.     But  between  seMeaec  w 

what  he  says.     Besides,  by  not  commanding  his    sentence  we  respire,  and  begin  anew    80  ttaiii 

Voice,  and  easing  his  breath  at  the  proper  pauses    long  periods,  the  iroice  should  be  fcvowed  If  s^ 

«Bd  points  of  distinction,  he  is  often  obliged  to  stop    ginning  low  and  sedately,  that  it  may  **W*'*' 

in  the  middle  of  a  sentence;  and  so  divides  what    end  without  respiration;  or  If  it  willnot.thffc»M 

iheuld  be  continued,  and  joins  what  should  be  se*    ought  to  be  recovered  without  sinkipg  tht  nA 

parated ;  whiah  must  necessarily  destroy  the  sense,    For  if  once  the  voice  drop  for  want  of  bnaxh  wM 

and  confound  his  discourse.    Young  persons  are    the  period  be  finished,  liot  only  the  brtutyiKJ 

very  liable  to  this,  especially  at  first  setting  out.    likewise  the  sense  of  it  will  be  lost    ^*JrJJ 

And  it  often  arises  from  diffidence.    They  are  jea-    lays  a  great  stress  upon  a  due  attentioo  lotlw 

lousof  their  performances,  and  the  success  they  may    pauses ;  and  says, "  Though  It  nay  appof  ««  • 

have  in  speaking,  which  gives  them  a  pain  till  it  is    considerable  in  itself,  yet  all  the  other  tutso  w» 

ever;  and  thisputs  them  into  a  hurryof  mind,  which    good  pronunciation  are  deficient  withootj/*^^ 

incapacitates  theih  from  governing  their  voice^  and       Hitherto  wc  have  considered  anch  pn^tma  o* 

keeping  it  under  that  due  regulation  which  per-    voice  as  respect  quantity,  we  come  now  i»  t^ 

haps  they  proposed  to  themselves  before  they  be-    of  its  qualities.  And  the  ch:ef  of  these  at*  «t«si* 

gan  to  speak.  And  the  greater  degree  such  persons    or  weakness,  clearness  or  obscnrenes^  fsll^»» 

have  of  a  native  and  ingenuous  modesty,  accom-    smallness  smoothness  or  ft>tighnc«.    ^^^? 

panied  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel,  they  are    half  of  these  is  what  every  one  would  wilrrr* 

commonly  more  exposed  to  this.     For  while  on    cljoose,  as  he  would  veish  to  be  free  fawn  ite^*^ 

the  one  hand  they  are  fired  with  an  ardent  desire    But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  oofseho*^' 

to  recommend  themselves,  and  on  the  other  are    qualities  of  the  voice  we  please ;  but  oely*^*^ 

learful  of  the  event,  this  dubious  state  of  mind  is    the  best  use  we  can  of  vrhat  natare  lissU*^*' 

very  apt  to  throw  them  ofi  their  guard,  and  run    upon  us.  However,  sevcixl  defects  cf  the  toitrir 

them  into  this  excess.    From  which  we  may  sec    capable  of  being  helped  by  care  and  propw"*^'; 

the  great  adv^nta^'  of  having  the  voire  well  form-    as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  voice  najjg  P*'* 

ed  betimes;  for  when  once  it  is  become  habitual    ly  hurt  by  ill  management  and  «odiscietk»  T» 

to  speak  with  jusmess  and  propriety,  persons  readi-    perancc  is  a  great  preservative  of  the  tciof,  isc" 

ly  practise  it  without  much  attention  or  concern,      excess  is  higMy  prejudicial  to  it.    The  twct  eti 

And  as  a  precipitant  and  hasty  pronunciation  is    necessarily  suffi?r,  if  the  organs  of  speeA  k>«  * 

culpable,  so  likewise  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a    their  proper  tone.     And  in  mder  to  tbcir  t^^H 

fault  to  speak  too  slow.    This  seems  to  argue  a    this,  they  must  be  kept  in  1  due  tecnpetsnit;  tw 

heaviness  in  the  speaker.    And  as  he  appears  cool    it,  they  most  neither  be  too  moist  nor  too  «>7  ^ 

himself,  he  can  never  expect  to  warm  his  hearers,    they  abound  with  fluids,  these  vriU  **•"** 2 

and  excite  their  aflections.    When  not  only  every    clearness  of  the  voice,  and  render  it  ^^"^[Vr 

word,  but  every  syllable  is  drawn  out  to  too  great    confused;  and  if  they  are  parched  »iAiiw>F» 

a  length,  the  ideas  do  not  come  fast  enough  to  keep    the  voice  will  be  harsh  and  roogb.   No*  «  o* 

up  the  attention  without  much  uneasiness.    For,    cesses,  as  well  as  some  bodily  itidiipontw*  "^ 

till  the  sense  i^  completed,  the  mind  is  in  suspense ;    apt  to  afftct  the  organs  one  or  t^ba  of  ttx*^ 

and,  if  it  be  held  long  in  that  situation,  it  will  of       A  strong  voice  is  very  aemceiMe  w  w  •j'^ 

course  flag;  and  grow  tired    Indeed,  in  some  cases,    because,  if  it  want  some  other  x^^*"**^!^^ 

it  is  requisite  the  pronunciation  should  be  slower    however,  capable  to  make  himself  bni^,  **T^ 

than  in  others  ;  as  in  representing  things  great  and    at  any  time  he  is  forced  to  atrain  it,  ^ "» *  ^ 

difficult ;  er  in  expressing  some  particular  passions,  danger  of  itt  failing  him  hduo  he  tm  i**""  " 
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Ibit  lie  whalitt  »  weak  voice,  should  diioooBe.  The  itofld  |Mtiis»  Is  Iwrs  Me#  Ui  i 
^  VH7  GSfiphil  not  to  f tram  it,  «pecisUy  it  firtt  Ur^tt  tame  thtn  it  ordinarily  done  in  common 
Be  ouiKkt  to  begio  k>w,  and  rise  giadually  to  such  language.  For  we  larely  make  use  of  that  word 
«  pitch  as  the  Iny  of  his  voice  wiU  well  carry  bimy  to  denote  the  motions  of  the  countenance,  or  any 
vrithoM  being  obliged  lo  sink  ^gain  afterwards,  parts  of  it ;  but  as  these  make  a  considerable  pait 
9re«|«cat-tnlleclions  of  the  voice  will  likewise  be  of  ooc  present  subject,  they  most  here  be  eompi#> 
tome  assistMiGe  to  him.    But  especially  he  should    heoded  under  this  term* 

take  care  to  speak  deUberately,  and  ease  his  voice.  It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  w<fa«t1ier 
by  allowing  due  time  for  respiration  at  all  the  pro-  voice  or  gesmrc  has  the  greater  inlluence  upon  as* 
per  paasea.  It  is  an  extreme  much  less  inconve-  But  as  the  latter  affects  us  by  the  eye,  as  the  for- 
nient  lor  soch  a  person  rather  to  speak  too  slow,  mer  does  by  the  ear,  gesture  in  the  nature  of  It 
tbao  too  fiut.  But  this  defect  of  a  weak  voice  is  seems  to  have  this  advantage,  that  it  conveys  the 
sonMtimee  capable  of  being  helped  by  the  use  of  impression  more  spcedilv  to  the  mind  $  for  the 
proper  methods;  as  is  evident  from  the  instance  of  sight  is  the  quickest  of  all  out  senses*  Nop  is  \m 
Demosthenes,  before  mentioned.  influence  less  upon  our  passions ;  nay,  in  some 

A  voice  is  said  to  be  clear,  when  the  organs  of  instances  it  appears  to  act  more  powerfully.  A 
speech  are  suited  to  give  every  single  letter,  and  cast  of  the  eye  shall  express  desire  in  as  moving  a 
all  the  ooitabinations  of  them  in  syllables  and  words  manner  as  the  softest  Unguage;  and  a  different 
their  pioper  end  disdnct  sound.  Such  a  voice  is  motion  of  it,  resentment.  To  wring  the  taandsa 
very  pleastog  and  agreeable  to  the  hearers;  aad  no  tear  the  hair,  or  strike  the  breast,  am  all  strong  veim 
less  a  happiness  to  the  speaker,  as  it  saves  him  a  dications  of  sorrow.  And  he  who  claps  his  hand 
great  expen<:e  of  spirits.  For  a  moderate  voice,  if  to  his  sword,  throws  ua  into  a  greater  paaia  thah 
clear,  will  be  es  distinctly  heard,  as  one  much  one  who  only  threatens  to  kiU  tis.^  Kor  it  it  In 
kmder,  if  thick  and  obscure.  Which  is  a  great  some  respects  less  various  and  eateasife  thifi 
adeantage  to  ths  speaker,  because  he  can  better  language.  Cicero  tells  us,  he  often  diverted  htmp* 
keep  his  voice  und<'r  command,  and  modulate  it  at  self  by  trying  this  with  Roscius  tbc  comedian; 
pleasure,  as  the  several  parts  and  circunutances  of  who  could  express  a  sentence  as  many  ways  hf 
his  discourse  may  require.  On  the  contrary,  an  his  gestures,  as  he  himself  by  Words.  And  some 
abacure  and  confused  voice  is  not  always  occasion-  di-amas,  called  pantomimes,  hav^  beeu  carried  cm 
ed  fram  a  deficiency  in  the  organ;  but  many  times  wholly  by  mutes,  who  have  performed  every  part 
is  the  effect  of  custom  and  a  bad  habit.  Some  by  gestures  only,  without  words,  in  a  way  very  ii^ 
petsona,  either  from  want  of  due  care  in  their  eda-  tellfgent,  as  well  as  entertaining  to  the  spectatna. 
cation  at  first,  or  from  inadvertency  and  negligence  Well  therefore  might  Cicero  call  action  (or  gestuii} 
afterwards,  run  into  a  very  irregular  and  confhsed  the  language  of  the  body,  since  it^is  eapahle  ia  » 
■oaaes  of  expressing  their  words  ;  either  by  mis-  lively  a  manner  Co  convey  both  our  ideas  and  pa^ 
placing  the  aecent,  confounding  the  sound  of  the  aions.  But  with  respect  to  oratory,  gesture  oaay 
letters,  or  haiddling  the  syllables  one  upon  another,  very  properly  be  called  the  second  part  of  pc» 
so  as  a>  render  what  they  say  often  unintelh^ible.  nunciation;  in  which,  as.  the  voice  should  ha 
Indeed,  sometimes  this  arises  from  a  natural  de-  suited  to  thi)  impressions  it  receives  from  the 
feet,  as  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes ;  who  found  a  mind,  so  the  several  motions  of  the  body  ought  to 
method  to  rectify  that,  as  well  as  tbc  weakness  of  be  accommodated  to  the  various  tones  and  inBe»> 
his  voice*  But  in  £iults  of  this  kind,  which  pro-  tions  of  the  voice.  When  the  voice  is  even  and 
ceed  from  habit,  doubtless  the  most  likely  way  to  moderate,  little  gestuia  is  required ;  and  nothing 
aiead  them  is  to  speak  deliberately.  is  more  unnacunl  than  violent  motion,  in  di^ 

A  full  voice  is  not  the  same  as  a  strong  or  a  loud  coursing  upon  ordinary  and  familiar  subjoeta  Tha 
voice.  It  fills  the  ear,  but  it  is  often  not  pleasant,  motions  of  the  body  should  rise  therefore  in  pn^ 
And  therefore  to  render  it  so,  as  well  as  audible,  it  portion  to  the  vehemrnee  and  encsgy  of  the  cb^ 
should  be  frequently  varied.  However,  this  seems  pression,  as  the  natural  and  genuine  eflect  of  it. 
bettor  suited  to  the  character  of  an  orator,  than  a  But  as  gesture  is  very  diffiswnt  and  various  aa  10 
small  and  shrill  voice ;  because  it  haa  something  the  mannec  of  it,  which  depends  upoo  the  dfcceaft 
in  it  more  grave  and  manly.  And  those  who  have  conduct  of  several  parts  of  the  body ;  it  wiH  not 
the  misfortune  of  a  very  small  voice,  should  be  be  amiss  to  consider  more  particuJarly  the  pio- 
caatious  of  raising  it  to  too  high  a  pitch,  especially  per  management  of  each  of  those  parts.  Nov  all 
•tonoe;  because  the  sudden  oompiessure  of  the  gesture  is  either  natural,  oi  from  imitaiton.  % 
organ  is  apt  to  occasion  a  squeaking  and  very  dis-  natural  gestuie  we  mean  sueh  acdons  and  rootieaa 
agreeable  soimd.  of  the  body,  as  naturally  accompany  our  words,  as 

A  soft  and  smooth  voice  is  of  all  the  most  mn-  these  do  the'^iropressions  of  our  minds.  And  these 
■ical.  especially  if  it  be  flexible.  And  on  the  con-  either  respect  the  whole  body,  or  some  pariacular 
tniy*  nothing  is  less  harmonknis  than  a  voice  that  part  of  it  But  before  we  enter  upon  this^  give  aa* 
is  hasah  and  rough.  For  the  one  grates  as  dis-  leave  just  to  observe,  that  it  h^  been  costomaif 
Hrecably  upon  the  ear,  as  the  other  gives  it  plea-  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  making  a  set  diseourse 
sure  and  delight.  before  an  assembly,  to  do  it  standing.    Thiia  we 

From  the  consideration  of  these  several  proper-  lead,^  that "  Abraham  stood  up,  and  spake  omeiHe 
tics  of  the  voice,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  children  of  Ueth.**  And  it  seems  as  if  he  sal  dewot 
best  and  fittest  for  an  orator,  which  is  moderate,  when  he  had  ended  his  speech;  btcaase,  laMBe- 
Aistinct,  firm,  clear,  and  smooth,  and  withal  easily  diately  after  the  account  of  t\utif  aaswer,  it  is  said 
fleaible  to  the  several  degrees  and  variations  of  again,  that  <*  Abraham  stood  up  and  bowed  himself 
i^nd  which  every  paft  of  the  discourse  may  re*  to  the  people  of  the  land,  the  children  of  Heth.** 
^tc«  In  like  manner  Homer  represents  the  Greciaa 

n         It      nr  n  princes,  aa  standing  up,  when  they  aiade  a  speccti^ 

Chav.  U.    QfGeaiurt,  either  to  the  army,  or  in  their  aauacils.    Sowhau 

^7  that  is  meant,  a  suitable  jconforraity  of  the  Achilles  has  assembled  the  army,  to  inquire  wfo 
motions  of  the  countenance,  aad  sevaial  parts  of  the  reason  of  the  great  pUgue  which  at  that  tiaie 
«•  Hy  Ift  apeakinit  to  to  iul4fciina««r  tf  (h*  iw4i9i9nfttbM[i|bofi9Ci«(ib9(boal^.bi|iaiM 
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jijte^ki  iiid  titi  down  Ifpiih  ivden  he  hu  done.  And  all  thii  Withoat  t|taikki9    ^i  t  !«.■ 

After  In m  the  prophet  Calchas  riacs,  and  charges  we  form  a  jtxlgment  not  only  of  a  peaoe>  fttam 

it  ttpon  AganMQinon  j  who  rising  up  in  a  passion,  temper,  but  of  his  capacity  and  aacuial  d^puLt^ 

-does  not  rcfose  to  comply  with  what  Calchas  pro-  And  therefore  it  is  conunoa  to  sajTi  sacb  la  m 

|H)»cd»  but  expresses  his  resentment  at  him  for  has  a  promising  countenance,  oc  that  he  picam 

■taying  lu    And  upon  another  occasion,  both  Aga-  littler  by  his  countenance.  It  is  tnie,  this  a  sd  o. 

ftiemiion  and  Nestor  do  the  same  in  council.    And  tain  rule  of  judging  j  nor  b  ii  in  the  poim  «  vy 

^icerD«c<|uaints  us,  that  when  Lentulus  had  been  one  to  alter  the  natural  make  of  ha  ci^autewKt. 

charged  in  the  senate  as  an  associate  with  Catilin«,  however,  it  may  put  us  upon  endeavoorii^  u,  ai 

Jit  siood  4ip  to  make  his  defence.    Nor  does  the  the  most  pleasing  aspect  we  can;  since  itniy  u. 

Advantage  of  being  better  heard,  seem  to  nave  been  taral  for  mankind  to  diaw  such  condusxns  h:\ 

<he  only  feason  for  so  geneml  sn  agreement  in  this  it;  and  some  persons  are  au  unhappy,  as  torrr  a 

|>osture }    but  it  appears  likewise  to  have  been  ^hetr  cnuotenance  more  disagreeable*  ihaa  usa^ 

•chosen,  as  the  most  decent  and  respectful.   Sitting  wise  it  would  be,  by  ill  habiu. 

carries  in  it  an  air  of  authority)  and  is  therefore  a  'But  the  several  parts  of  the  face  bear  *b€j 

|}ostiire  scarce  used  upon  such  occasions,  unless  part,  and  contribute  to  the  proper  and  Jf  *  t 

J>crhaps  where  that  is  designed  to  be  expressed  by  motion  of  the  whole.    In  a  calm  and  9ed*u  a*, 

it*     Wherefore  It  was  a  thing  very  much  resented,  course,  all  the  features  retain  their  natun;  a^ 

.that  when  C«sar,  after  he  had  got  the  power  into  and  situation.    In  sorrow,  the  forehead  moA  t^ n 

-his  hands,  once  addressed  the  senate,  he  either  reu  brows  lour,  and  the  cheeks  bang  do«a.    ^m 

fused  to  rise,  as  some  say,  or  as  others,  one  of  his  expressions  of  joy  and  cheerful  uess,  tiw  bm^d 

.triendi  held  him  down  by  his  gown.  and  eyebrows  are  expanded,  the  cheeks  cootiO' 

But  though  standing  appears  to  be  the  most  ed,  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  dra«a  apvjfA 

4)topcr  pasture  for  speaking  in  public,  yet  it  is  very  Anger  aud  resentment  contmct  the  forehead, cnt 

4xnbecomiiig  for  the  body  to  be  entirely  without  the  brtjws  together,  and  tbroU  out  the  hps.  Atc 

JMy  motion,  like  a  statue.   It  should  not  long  con-  terror  elevates  both  the  brows  and  furvhcal  k 

tinuc  in  the  same  position,  i>ttt  be  constantly  change  these  are  the  natural  signs  of  such  pasMuoi,  u 

ingt  though  the  motion  be  very  moderate.    There  orator  should  endeavoor  to  conform  to  tbco. 

.cught  to  be  no  appearance  of  stiffness^,  but  a  cer-  But  as  the  eyes  are  most  acttva  asd  sipikMi, 

Urn  case  and  pliableness,  naturally  suiting  itself  tb  >t  is  the  advire  of  Cicero  thai  the  gf«ate»t<ui 

^ery  expression;  by  which  means,  when  a  greater  tbould  be  taken  in  their  management.   Axi  a 

.degree  of  motion  is  necessary,  it  will  appear  less  »»▼"  this  reason  for  it,  "  because  other  psiti  d 

sudden  and  vehement:  for  as  the  raising,  sinking,  f'e  countenance  have  but  few  motions;  mham 

•nd   vairious   inflections  of  the^  voice   must   be  alMhe  passions  of  the  soul  are  expn.^ssed  atk 

«r«M»l;  so  likewise  should  the  motions  of  the  eyes*  by  so  many  different  actioaSy  which  flsawi 

•body.    It  is  only  on^ome  particular  occasions  that  possibly  be  represented  by  any  gestorn  of  a 

-An. hasty  vehctoence  and  impetuosity  is  proper  in  body,- if  the  eyes  are  kept  in  a  fixed  pu/tmJ 

4Sither  case.  Common  ex)>erience  does  in  a  great  DeasartcM- 

\^*^  »he  several  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  is  firm  the  truth  of  this  observation.    We  itsi^if 

4hc  SMst  considerable.     To  lift  it.  up  too  high  has  "guess  at  a  person's  intention,  or  bow  he  isaJrtoi 

the  air. of  arrogance  and  pride ;  to  stretch  it  out  too  to  us,  by  his  eyes.     And  any  sudden  chsAic  » 

Tar,  or  throw  it  back,  looks  clownish  and  unman-  emotion  of  the  mind  is  prrcentiv  followetlb)* 

Jierly ;  to  iiang  it  downwards  on  the  bieast,  shows  alteration  in  the  look.   In  speaking  tbectfiR  ipw 

•an  uninanly  bashfulness  and  want  of  spirit ;  and  to  pleasant  and  delightfol  sobjc-cto,  the  eyes  are  be  4 

•uffer  it  to  4ean  on  either  shoulder,  argues  both  and  cheerful;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  iickia< 

«loth   and   indolencei     Wherefore  in   calm   and  ^re  languid  in  delivering  any  tbiog  inda0O.>t 

^aedatettiscourse  it  ought  to  keep  its  natural  state,  and  sorrowful.    Tliis  is  so  agreeable  to  Mio-t* 

an  uprifltit  posture.     However,  it  shduld  not  be  that  before  a  person  speaks,  we  are  prepartil*  J". 

4ong  without  motion,  nor  yet  always  moving;  but  the  expectation  of  one  or  the  other  frwa  Ijis  tfi 

f;ently  tumaometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  ferent  aspect.    So  likewise  in  anger,  a  cett^j 

on  the  other,  as  occasion  requires,  that  the  voice  vehemenre  and  intcnseoess  appears  to  tl»«  e^^i, 

may  be  heard  by  all  who  are  present;  and  then  which,  for  want  of  proper  woi els  to  exprnikK 

veturn  again  to  its  natural  position.     It  should  a1-  we  endeavour  to  represent  by  metapbun  t»l«s 

Ways  accompany  the  other  actions  of  the  body,  from  fire,  tlie  most  violent  and  rapid  e*e«a!,«M 

and  turn  on  the  same  side  with  them  ;   except  '  «ay  in  such  cases,  the  eye*  sparkle,  boni,  w  « 

when  aversion  to  iny  thing  is  expressed,  which  is  inflamed.     In  expressions  of  hatred  or  del«» 

<lone  by-stretching  out  the  right  hand,  and  turning  tion,  it  is  natural  to  alter  the  look,  eitherby  tsr.- 

Ihe  head  to  the  left.  The  ancients  erected  a  statue  iiJg  the  eyes  aside,  or  downwards.  Viifil  k»»»«t? 

of  Venus  in  this  posture,  who  was  cal'cd  by  the  justly  observed  this:  for  when  bedeser)lKS.€tyii 

"Greeks  •«»cp6|>i«,  and  by  the  Latins  Verticordia,  meeting  with  Dido  in  the  Elvsian  shade*,  sad  «<• 

and   m  English  may  be  termed  the  forbidding  dressing  h^r,  be  represenu  her  disregai^  of  iK* 

Venus.    But  nothing  is  more  indecent  than  violent  hy  saying, 

motions  and  agitations  of  the  head.  And  titerefore,  t^.  ,  .  ^  „      .^    ,    .   ,                              j 

♦when  a  witty  writer,  who  is  well  known  amone  «s  "     DisdainfoUy  she  looked ;  then  tnnuag  i««"» 

would  convey  the  most  ridiculous  Idea  of  a  pre-  ^^'**  *****  *'*''  *y®*  nwnov'd  upon  the  $wd. 

tender  to  knowledge,  he  expresses  it  thus :  She  showed  her  irsentment  for  his  foiwf  tier- 

,  For  having  three  times  shook  his  head  "**"*  ^^  ***•■»  ^y  ^^  voucbsafixig  toli^  os  *ic- 

To  stir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  said..        HuM.  '  '"<*•*•'»  the  eyes  are  sometimca  tamrf  ^^w* 

-,^^  .   .^  .  wards  upon  other  occasions,  as  to  exjBtw  ■► 

Bot  It  IS  the  countenance,  that  chiefly  represents  desty.     And  if  at  any  time  a  particalar  #ij>rt  U 

•both  the  passions  and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  addressed  to,  whatever  it  be,  the  eyes  «b«Ji  ^ 

2..ii       ^^."P*?'    **'^*>  hatred,  joy,  sorrow,  turned  that  way.   And  thetefo'iv  Pkiloftrstai  my 

©lOdesty,  and  confidence :  by  thit  we  supplicate,  deeefrvedly  ridic«!es  a  ceruin  rhetoiicisfl  s$f«^f 

«flmoi»  (KKMb,  iayiicj  forbid,  conioit,  or  refuse  j  of  a  solecism  ia  gesluie,  wbo^  upon  n/itf.  *  ^ 
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^piter1**timi€cl  his  eyes  downward;  and  when  he  tbey  are  moved    forward;    and  in    thr^tetting 

faid,  **  O  earth  !*'  looked  upward.     A  staring  look  sometimes  thrown  back.    But  when  the  orator 

bxi  the  app^raace  of   giddiness  and  want  of  speaks  of  himself,  bis  right-hand  should  be  gentlf 

tiKHight;  and  to  contrart  the  eyes,  gives  suspicion  laid  on  his  breast*    When  no  other  motion  is  ne« 

of  craft  and  design.    A  fixed  look  may  be  occa'*  cessary,  the  hands  should  be  kept  about  as  high 

lioned  froip  intenseness  of  thought,  but  at  the  as  the  breast/ so  as  to  make  near  a  right  angle 

lame  time  shows  adisrejrard  to  the  audience ;  and  with  the  arm.    This  is  not  only  graceful,  but  like-* 

a  too  quick  and  wandering  motion  of  the  eyes  wise  the  most  easyposture,  and  gives  the  least 

denotes  l«*vity  an<l   wantonness.     A   gentle  and  strain  to  the  muscles.'    They  should  never  be  8uf> 

moderate  motioti  of  the  eyes  is  therefore  in  com-  fered  to  hang  down,  nor  to  toll  upon  the  cushion  or 

Bion  most  anil  able,  always  directed  to  some  of  bar.  The  left  hand  should  never  move  alone,  but  ac- 

the  audience,  and  gradually  turnini:  from  side  to  commodate  itself  to  the  motions  of  the  right.     lA 

Bide  with  an  air  of  respect  and  modesty,  and  look-  motions  to  the  left  side,  the  right  hand  should  not 

ing  them  dcNsently  in  the  face,  as  in  common  dis-  be  carried  beyond  the  left  shoulder.     In  promisea, 

course  :  such  a  behaviour  will  of  course  draw  an  and  expressions  of  compliment,  the  motion  of  tha 

attenticm.    As  in  conversation,  when  a  person  ad-  hands  should  be  gentle  and  slow;  but  in  exhorta* 

dresscs  us  in  an  handsome  and  becoming  manner,  tiona  and  applause  more  swift.    The  hands  should 

we  piesenily  put  ourselves  in  a  posture  to  give  generally  be  open  t  but  in  expressions  of  compunc* 

what  be  says  a  proper  reception.     But  as  all  the  tion  and  anger  they  may  be  closed.    All  finical  and 

pdssiuns  are  in  the  most  lively  manner  expressed  trifling  actions  of  the  fingers  ought  to  be  avoided; 

in  the  eyes,  their  motions  ought  to  vary  accord-  nor  should  they  be  stretched  out  and  expanded  in  a 

ing  to  the  different  natnre  of  those  passions  tbey  stiff  and  rigid  posture,  but  kept  easy  and  pliable, 
are  suited  both  to  discover  in  the  speaker,  and         Neither  the  breast  nor  the  belly  should  be  thrust 

convey  to  bis  hearers;  since,  as  the  quickest  ac-  out;  which  in  itself  looks  ungainly,  and  bindera 

cetii  to  the  mind  is  by  the  sight,  a  proper  well-  the  free  motion  of  the  trunk;  which  onght  not  to 

timed  look  wilt  fsometimes  sooner  effect  this  than  be  kept  too  stifif  and  upright,  but  easy  and  flexible, 

it  can  be  done  by  words;    as  in  discharging  a  always  siiiting  itself  to  the  motions  of  the  head 

canuon,  we  are  struck  with  the  light  before  we  and  bands.     The  feet  should  continue  steady, 

bear  the  sound.  and  not  give  the  body  a  wavering  and  giddy  mo- 

■   A»  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  distinct  f^om  tioh,  by  frequently  shifting;  though  tome  persona 

the  bead,  the  shoiilders  oucrht  not  to  be  elevated  ;  fail  into  that  habit,  without  moving  thair  feet. 

for  this  is  not  only  in  itself  indecent,  but  it  like-  Curio,  a  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  waa  ad- 

wis" contracts  the  neck,  and   binders  the  proper  dieted  to  this;  which  occasioned  a  friend  of  hit 

notion  of  the   head..    Nor  on  the  other  hand,  once  to  pass  a  joke  upon  him,  by  asking,  **  Who 

should  tbey  be  drawn  down,  and  depressed;  be-  that  was  talking  out  of  a  boat?'*    The  jest  b  too 

ctitsi:  this  occasions  a  stiffness  both  to  the  neck  plain  to  need  explication ;  for  eveiy  one  knows 

BDci  the  whol^  body.   Their  natural  posture  there-  the  waving  of  a  boat  will  give  the  body  such  a 

fbreMs  best,  as  being  most  easy  and  graceful.    To  motion. 

shrug  the  shoulders  has  an  abject  and  servile  air ;        The  gestures  we  have  hitherto  discoursed  of, 

and  fn^neiitly  to  heave  them  upwards  and  down-  are  such  as  naturally  accompany  our  expressions. 

wards  is  a  very  disagreeable  sight.  And  we  believe  those  we  have  mentioned,  if  duly 

A  continued  motion  of  the  arms  any  way  is  by  attended  to,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  answer  all 

all  means  to  be  avoided-     Their  action  should  the  purposes  of  our  modem  pronunciation.     Tiie 

generally  be  very  moderate,  and  fdflow  that  of  ancients,  indeed,  used  several  more  vehement  ac* 

the  hand,  unless  in  very  pathetic   expressions,  tions  and  gestures  than  we  are  accustomed  to; 

vbere  it  may  be  proper  to  give  them  a  more  as  We  have  formerly  shown.    Philip  the  Roman 

lively  spring.  orator,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  use  to  pre- 

The  hands  need  never  be  idle.  Quintilian  seems  pare  his  discourses;  but  spoke,  as  ife  say,  off* 

k)  think  them  as  necessary  and  powerful  in  action,  band.    And  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  friends,  "  ba 

•»  Cicero  does   the  eyes.      •'  The  hands  (says  was  n^ver  fit  to  talk  till  he  had  warmed  his  arm.** 

1m),  without  which  all  gesture  is  lame  and  weak,  He  doubtless,  therefore,  used  a  more  vi4»]ent  mo- 

have  a  greater  variety  of  motions  than  can  well  be  tion  with  his  arms  and  bauds  than  is  common 

expre&sed ;  for  they  are  almost  equal  to  our  words,  with  us.    And  Cicero  calls  the  arm  projected,  the 

Danot  we  desire  with  them,  promise,  call,  dis-  orator's  weapon.    Indeed,  to  extend  or  brandish 

mist,  threaten,    beseech,  detest,   fear,   inquire,  the  arm,  carries  in  it  an  air  of  command  and  aq« 

^oy}  Do  Qot  they  express  joy,  sorrow,  doubt,  thority,  which  was  not  unbecoming  the  character 

confession,    penitence,    measure,    plenty,  num-  of  Philip,  who  was  a  person  of  the  highest  rank 

^r,  and  time  ?     Do  not    tbey  excite,   restrain,  and  quality.     And  therefore  young  orators,  both 

prove,  admire,  and  shame }  That  in  so  great  a  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  a  time  used 

vanety  of  speech  among  all  nations  and  coun-  no  motion  of  the  arm,  but  kept  it  confined  in  their 

tries,  this  seems  to   me  the  common   language  garment,  as  an  argument  of  modesty,  till  age  and 

ef  ail  mankind.*'    Thus  far  Quintilian.    Now,  all  axperience  allow^  them  to  um  greater  freedom. 

bodily  motion  is  either  upward  or  downward,  to  Nor  was  it  uncommon  for  the  ancient  orators  to 

toe  right  or  left,  forward  or  backward,  or  else  express  the  excess  of  their  passions  by  tears. 

fircular.    The  hands  are  employed  by  the  orator  They  thought  nothing  unbecoming  that  was  na- 

|n  all  these,  except  the  last.     And  as  tbey  onght  tural ;  and  judged  it  agreeable  to  the  characters 

|o  correspond  with  our  expressions,  so  they  ought  even  of  the  bravest  men,  to  be  touched  with  a 

^^^^^^d  end  with  them.    In  admiration,  and  sense  of  humanity  in  great  calamities  :  and  thcre- 

■ddretses  to  heaven,  they  must  be  elevated,  but  fore  we  find  both  Homer  and  Virgil  make  their 

never  raised  above  the  eyes ;  and  in  speaking  *of  greatest  heroes  shed  tears  on  some  occasions. 

^iQgs  bekiw  ns,  they  are  directed  downwards.       The  other  sortH>f  gestures  above  mentioned  are 

ome  motion  should  generally  begin  from  the  left,  sncKas  rise  from  imittftion  :  as  where  the  orator 

^  tcnsinate  gently  on  the  right.    In  demonstra-  describes  some  action,  or  personates  another  speak- 

tiDg,  addrtisjnjfi  and  on  sevt raL  oth«r  occasions,  ing.    But  here  great  care  if  to  be  taken  not  * 


O  R  A  T  O  R,Y. 

•Mr  a04  His  part,  hj  ronmwg  into  any  ladicMMM  Let  us  suppose  than  a  imtsob  prtssnttog  hioh 

or  thaatrical  mimicrf •   .It  is  sufficient  for  hia  so  self  befoi«  an  assemUy*  in  order  to  siake  a  dii* 

to  represent  tilings  of  this  nature,  as  aaay  best  courie  to  tham.    Ucaaaot  bodscaat  haoKilMtsly 

coavay  tbe  innage  of  them  in  a  lively  ODaaner  to  to  begin  to  speak  to  sooa  as  evar  ba  makes  Ws 

lb€  minds  of  the  hearers ;  without  aay  soch  change  appearanee.     He  «iU  first  settle  bimr alf,  coaiposs 

citbar  of  his  actions  or  voice  as  am  not  suitable  to  hia  oounteaaoce,  and  take  a  respectful  view  tf  his 

hia  own  charactar.  audience.    This  prepares  them  for  stfeocc  aod  at- 

r*         tiv      o              •    f      n.  r    ^      t    «*•  .          •  t«»*^»oa-    To  begin  presently,  and  huiry  oo,  witlu 

CHAf .  III.    Sanu  partKuUr  Ruktfor  the  Voice  ami  out  first  allowing  either  himself  or  hia  hearass  tia» 

Gftiure,  iq  compose  th^selves^  looks  as  if  ha  was  ratiur 

The  anbjeot  of  pronunciation  is  of  so  great  im»  performing  a  task  than  had  any  design  to  pkaat 

portance  to  an  orator,  that  it  can  neither  ha  too  thorn ;  vhich  wiU  be  vary  apt  to  make  them  ai 

clearly  laid  down,  nor  too  strongly  inculcated.    If  uneasy  till  be  has  done,  as  he  seems  to  be  kiand£ 

wo  inquire  into  the  causes  of  that  surprising  Persons  commonly  form  aome  opinion  af  a  ^K«kcr 

power  it  has  over  us,  and  by  what  means  it  so  from  their  first  view  of  him,  which  prcjudicci 

atrongly  aflects  us,  this  may  in  soma  measure  a|v  them  either  in  his  favour,  or  otherwise,  as  toabat 

pear  by  reflecting  on  tha  frame  and  constitution  he  says  afterwards.     A  grave  and  sedate  aspect 

of  human  nature.    For  our  infinitely  great  and  inclines  them  to  think  him  serious;  that  be  bat 

wise  maker  has  so  formed-us,  that  not  only  the  ac-  considered  his  subject,  and  saay  have  sometbisg  tt 

lions  of  the  body  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  offer  worth  their  attention.    A  haughty  and  fi)r« 

tha  mind,  but  we  are  likewise  endowed  with  vi^  bidding  air  occasions  distasia,  as  it  looks  Uke  dii- 

rioni  passions  and  afiections,  that  excite  us  to  respect.    A  wsjidering  giddy  coantenance  argnei 

porMie  those  things  which  Make  for  our  happiness,  levity.     A  dejected  drooping  appearance  is  apt  ts 

and  avoid  others  which  are  hurtful  to  us.    And  aa  raise  contempt,  unless  where  the  subject  is  mo 

we  are  made  far  society,  we  are  also  Aimished  lancholy.     Aod  a  cheerful  aspect  is  a  proper  pre* 

with  speech,  which  enables  us  to  converse  one  lude  to  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  argument 

with  another.    And  such  is  the  contrtvanoe  of  To  speak  low  at  first  has  the  appearance  af 

our  make,  and  influence  of  our  minds  upon  tha  modesty,  and  is  be«t  for  the  voice ;  which,  ky 

nachaniam  of  our  bodies,  that  we  can  not  only  rising  gradually,  wiil  with  more  ease  be  carrioi 

communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  ather,  but  like-  to  any  pitch  that  may  be  afterwards  neceasarfi 

wise  our  passious.    For,  as  Cicero  well  ob^er\'es,  without  straining  it.     However  some  variation  sf 

*'  Every  motion  of  the  mind  has  naturally  its  pe-  tha  voice  is  always  proper  to  give  it  an  baisDoay^ 

cnliar  eonatenance,  voice,  and  gesture;  and  the  Nay,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  improper  for  as 

whole  body,  every  position  of  the  face,  and  sound  orator  to  wt  out  with  a  considerable  degree  of 

of  tha  voice,  like  the  strings  of  an  instrument,  act  warmth,  expressed  by  soch  an  elevatioa  of  tbs 

agreeably  to  the  impression  they  receive  from  the  voice,  and  gestuies  of  the  body,  as  are  suited  to 

■lind."    Nor  is  this  all:  btit  as  every  one  is  dif.  represent  the  entotloMS  of  his  mind.     But  tbis  is 

ferently  afiiKtcd  himself,  he  is  capable  of  making  not  ordinarily  the  case.     We  liave  some  km  in* 

the  like  hnprassicms  upon  others,  and  excite  them  stances  of  this  in  Cicato ;  aa  in  his  oration  far 

to  the  same  motions  which  h^  feels  in  himself.    As  Roscius  Amerinua,  where  the  heinousnass  af  lbs 

when  two  instruments  are  set  to  the  same  pitch,  charge  could  not  but  excite  his  indignatbnagaisst 

the  strings  of  the  one  being  touched,  produce  in  the  accusers.     And  so  likewise  in  that  aga'uat 

the  other  tha  like  sound.    This  common  sym-  Piso,  and  the  two  first  against  Catiline,  wbicb 

pathy  in  thehumnn  frame  shows  bow  necessary  it  begin  in  the  same  manner^  from  the  reMntmcat 

ia  that  an  orator  should  not  only  in  general  ba  he  had  conceived  against  their  persons  sad  cos* 

well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pronunciation,  duct. 

bot  likewise  know  how  to  use  them  as  occasion  In  the  narration,  the  voice  ought  tobe  rsiietfts 

'  ie<)uires«    For  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  somewhat  an  higher  pitch.    Matters  of  fact  should 

art  is  not  of  itself  sofllcient  to  perfect  an  artist,  be  related  in  a  very  plain  and  distinct  wsbdc^ 

without  a  further  acquaintance  srith  the  parti-  with  a  proper  stress  and  emphasis  laid  upon  caeb 

cular  application  of  them  to  their  several  cases  circumstance,  accompanied  with  a  soUabfeaddresi 

and  circumstances.    Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  and  motions  of  the  body,  to  engage  the  attcatioa 

enough  for  an  orator  to  undetatand  all  the  bean*  of  the  hearers-     For  there  is  a  certain  graeeis 

ties  and  oniaments  of  language,  and  which   of  telling  a  story,  by  which  those  who  are  maatert of 

them  are  suited  to  form  the  several  kinds  of  style,  it  seldom  .frU  to  recommend  themselves  id  can* 

«nless  he  can  likewise  accommodate  each  of  those  versation.    The  beauty  of  it  consists  in  an  easy 

characters  to  their  proper  subject.    And  so  like*  and  familiar  manner  of  expression,  attended  vitb 

wisie  in  pronunciation,  he  oug^t  not  only  to  kuow  such  actions  and  gestures  as  are  suited  to  tbe  as* 

the  several  qualities  of  the  voice,  and  proper  gea»  ture  of  the  things  related,  and  help  to  eolivcs 

tores  of  the  body,  but  also  when  and  where  to  each  particular  circumstance  and  past  of  the  dis- 

make  use  of  them.    For  not  only  different  sub-  cours«>. 

jacts,  but  also  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  di»»  The  proposition,  or  subject  of  tha  diseoois^ 

course,  and  even  particular  expressions,  often  re-  should  be  delivered  with  a  very  clear  aad  audibk 

quire  a  difierencein  the  manner  of  pronunciation,  voice.    For  if  this  be^not  plainly  beard,  sll  tbat 

both  as  to  the  voice  and  gesture.     Having  there-  follows  in  proof  of  iif oanaot  well  he  undrntoo^ 

fisre  treated  on  both  these  parts  of  pronunciation  in  And  for  the  same  reason,  if  it  he  divided  into  se- 

general,  it  may  not  be  amiss  now  to  consider  how  veral  parts  or  branches,  they  should  each  be  ex* 

they  are  to  be  applied  in  each  of  the  two  respects  pressed  very  deliberately  and  distinctly.    But  si 

Jast  mentioned.  the  design  here  is  only  inlbrmatioa,  thers  csa  bs 

We  shall  begin  with  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  little  room  for  gesture, 

aad  treat  of  them  in  their  natovsd  order.     And  The  confirmation  admits  of  great  rariety  boti 

Jieia  the  view  and  design  of  the  speaker  in  each  of  of  the  voice  and  gestures.    In  reasoning,  the  void 

them  will  easily  help  tw  to  see  tba  proper  BUtaatr  ia  quick  and  pungent,  mid  should  be  enfbrced  witb 

afpfoimnniilioai  gnitablc  actiona.    And  as  daacriptioaft  likM* 


ORATORY. 

Hn  oftcoft  phce  here,  ih  pAinttng  oat  tbc  inragee  tract  the  tone ;  ef  vhicb  wit  are  the  wordt,  little^ 

t(flhiosi«tiw  orator  should  so  endeavoar  to  adapt  meaa,  poorly,  contemptible^  with  many  others* 

both  his  Toioe,  and  the  motions  of  his  body,  'par-  ^nie  tropes  likewise,  as  meUpbore  aud  Terbal 

trcolarly  the  turn  of  his  eyes^  and  action  of  his  figures,  which  consist  in  the  repetition  of  a  single 

lisads,  as  may  best  help  the  imagination  of  bis  word,  should  have  a  particular  emphasis.    Aswhett 

kai-ers.     Where  he  introduces  another  person  Virgil  says  of  the  river  Araaes,  **  It  disdained  a 


ipesfcjttgy  or  addresses  to  an  absent  person,  it 
thoold  be  with  some  degree  of  imiution.  And  in 
dtalogae  the  voice  should  alter  with  the  parts. 
When  be  diverts  from  his  subject  by  any  digres- 
iioii,  his  Toice  should  be  lirely  aud  cheerful; 
lince  that  is  nther  designed  for  entertainment 
than  instruction. 

In  conftitatton,  the  arguments  of  the  adverse 
party  ought  first  to  be  repeated  in  a  plain  and 
diitttnct  manner,  that  the  speaker  may  not  seem 
to  conceal  or  avoid  the  ibrce  of  them.    Uuless 


bridge."  And  Nisos  of  himieif»  in  the  same  poet, 
"  I,  I  am  the  man :"  where  the  repeated  word  ia 
loudest.  This  distinction  of  words,  and  giving 
them  their  proper  emphasis,  does  not  only  render 
the  expression  more  clear  and  intelligible,  but 
very  much  contributes  tp  the  variation  of  thm- 
voice,  and  the  preventing  a  monotony.  And  the 
different  pronunciation  of  these  words  will  alsa 
require  a  peculiar  gesture. 

II.  In  sentences,  regard  should  be  had  to  their 
length,  and  the  nombet  of  their  parts,  in  order  to 


they  appear  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  a  serious  distinguish  them  by  proper  pauses.    The  frame 

aaswer;  and  then  a  facetious  manner,  both  of  ex-  «nd  structure  of  the  period  ought  likewise  to  he 

prcssion  and  gesture,  may  be  the  properest  way  considered,  that  the  voice  noay  be  so  managed  as  te 

to  confute  them.    For  to  attempt  to  answer  in  a  give  it  the  most  musical  accent.     Unlets  there  be 

grare  and  serious  manner,  what  is  in  itself  empty  some  special  reason  for  the  contrary,  it  should  end 


and  ludicrous,  is  apt  to  create  a  suspicion  of  its 
Bating  more  in  it  than  it  really  has.  So  when 
Tabero,  in  his  accusation  of  Liparius  before  Casar, 
bad  roade^it  part  of  his  charge,  that  Ltgarius  was 
in  Africa  during  some  part  of  the  civil  war  be- 
tveen  Cxsar  and  Pompey;  Cicero,  in  his  answer, 
not  thinking  it  deserved  a  serious  reply,  contents 


louder  than  it  begins.  Aad  this  difference  of  tone 
between  the  end  of  the  former  sentence  and  the 
beginning  of  the  neat  not  only  helps  to  distinguisk 
the  sense,  but  adds  to  the  harmony  of  the  voice* 
And  that  the  last  syllables  of  a  sentence  might  be- 
come more  audible  and  distinct,  was  doubtless  one 
reason  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  dislike  short 


binselfwith  barely  mentioning  it  ifonicaliy.    For     "f^^^  ^^  the  end  of  a  period.    In  an  antithesis,  or  a 
thus  he  begins  bis  defence  of  Ligarios:  **  Cassar,     sentence  consisting  of  opposite  parts,  one  oontreiy 


my  kinsman  Tubero  has  laid  before  yon  a  new 
crime,  and  till  this  day  unheard  of,  that  Q.  Liga- 
Ho!  was  in  Africa."  Every  one  must  easily  per- 
ceive, by  the  naanner  in  which  these  words  were 
^roDouneetl,  that  the  design  of  them  was  to  make 
the  charge  appear  ridieulous.    But  caution  should 


must  be  louder  than  the  other.  As,  «  He  is  gooe» 
but  by  a  gainful  remove,  from  painful  U6imr  to 
^Ut  resli  from  Mn^id  duiret  to  happy  ewtimU* 
ment;  from  sorrow  to  joy;  and  from  tnjuiUKrg 
tinu  to  immortalUii,**  In  a  climax  or  gradaiiosi, 
the  voice  should  rise  with  it.    So,  "  There  is  ne 


b«  used  not  to  r«^present  any  argument  of  weight  enjoyment   of  property  without  govemmmUi   ae 

»•  a  ludicrous  way,  lest  by  so  doing  the  speaker  g^i^ermnent    without  a  nuigutnU;    no  msgiitratt 

ihOQldmoreeirpose  himself  than  his  adversary.  without  obtdunfo;  no  sMieace  where  evtry  one 

In  the  conclusion,  both  the  voice  and  gesture  »cts  as  he  ploiuti,*'    And  so  in  other  gradations  of 

•honM  be  brisk  and  sprightly,  which  may  seem  to  *  diflereut  form.    As,  "  Since  concord  was  ]uat» 

arii«from  asen^eof  the  speaker's  opinion  of  the  fiitndthip  was  lost,  fidtUUf  was  lost,  hbertif  waa 

pwdness  of  his  cause,  and  that  he  has  offered  ^^  «^  ^^  *o«^"    ^^^  *«»»"•  **  You  would  par* 


nothing  bat  what  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  truth ; 
Mi  Ikewise  from  bis  assurance  that  the  audience 
•pTw  with  him  in  the  same  sentiments.  In  every 
undertaking  that  requires  care  aud  thought, 'per- 
sons are  apt  nt  first  to  be  sedate  and  moderate ; 
but  when  it  is  drawn  to  an  end,  and  is  near 
fttiiihed,  it  is  very  natural  to  appear  more  gay. 


don  him  whom  the  #faate  hath  condemned,  whoa 
ike  people  qf  Home  have  condemned,  whom  all 
mankind  have  condemned.'*  We  might  mentioe 
several  other  figurative  expressions,  which  lequiie* 
a  particular  conformation  and  management  of  the 
voice;  but  these,  we  presume,  with  some  othcie 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  name  presently  when  we 


If  an  enumeration  of  the  prinripal  ar$rument«  of  «<^*=  ^  ^"*  passions,  may  be  sufficient  to  guide  ua 

the  discourse  be  convenient,  as  it  sometimes  is,  •**  <**«  ""^  *"^  ^^*^  ^'  '"•X  »PP«»'  «noie  evidently 

where  they  are  pretty  numerous,  or  the  discourse  ^^^  necessary  a  different  inflection  and  variation 

is  long,  they  onght  to  be  expressed  in  the  most  ^  ^^^  voice  is,  in  roost  sentences,  give  os  leave  to 

dear  and  forcible  manner.    Awl  if  there  be  an  ^^^  **°^  SumtUian  illustrates  it,  by  a  pasage 


><ldress  to  the  passions,  br>th  the  voice  and  gesture 
niiut  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  themy  of'  which 
Bore  will  be  said  presently. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  parti- 
cular expressions.  And  what  we  shall  offer  here, 
Will  be  first  in  relation  to  single  words,  then  sen- 
<«nc«,  and  lastly  the  passions. 

1.  Even  in  those  sentences  which  are  expressed 
™  the  most  even  and  sedate  manner,  there  is  often 
^OT  more  words  which  require  an  emphasis  and 
jwiinction  of  the  voice.  Pronouns  are  often  of  this 
«nd;  as,  ««ThT8  is  the  man.**  And  such  are  many 
'^rds  that  denote  the  circumstances  and  qualities 
w  things.  Such  as  heighten  or  magnity  the  idea 
W  the  thing  to  which  they  are  joined,  elevate  the 
fikl^'  *•  "^'^'^t  ^^^^i^eble,  miyestic,  greatly,  and 

Jhc  like.    On  the  contrary,  those  which  lessen  the      .^   .    ,,^  -.»..- 

Wta,  or  debase  it,  depress  the  voice,  or  at  least  pro*    nctymthcproaoaciatienof  thouic«|aa|iM».  te 


which  he  takes  from  Cicera  The  place  is  the  be* 
ginning  of  Cicero's  defence  for  Milo,  and  the  worda 
are  these :  *^  Although  I  am  apprebeasive  it  may 
seem  base  to  discover  fear  when  1  enter  upon  ttie 
defence  of  a  mo$t  aniregeotu  man^  and  it  may  a^ 
pear  very  indecent,  when  Milo  dutever*  moro 
concern  for  the  puhHc  eqfety  tkan  for  Kit  owm,  not 
to  show  a  greatness  of  mind  equal  to  his  cause,  yet 
this  new  form  of  the  court  terrifies  my  eyea,  wkkk 
connot  diseem  tke  wteient  wumner  f^  the  forum^ 
and  former  custom  of  triati,  whatever  way  they 
look :  your  bench  is  not  sufroandad  tstU  He  amrel 
aliendmnts  **  This  sentence  consists  ef  four  mea»* 
bers.  And  Suintilian  suppeses,  that  though  these 
words  are  the  beginning  of  a  speech,  and  were  ao- 
cordiogly  expressed  in  a  calm  and  submisBive 
manner,  yet  that  the  orator  used  a  gnat  deal  of 


ORATORY. 

• 

lli«  fint  member  (as  he  tmagines)  his  voice  was  of  the  hand  may  not  he  improper,  to  signi^  El- 
more elevated  in  expressing  the  w<$rds,  a  most  eou^  dain  or  aversion.  We  may  suppose  Cicero  to  bavs 
ragcoui  maftf  than  in  those  other  parts  of  it,  /  am  acted  thus  in  his  defence  of  Rabirius.  For  to 
apprehetuive  it  mny  teem  baUf  and,  to  di$eover  show  his  assurance  of  hin  client's  cause,  haviog 
J^ar,  In  the  second  member  he  rose  higher,  in  used  this  expression  in  a  very  audible  maaoer, 
saying  lehen  Milo  fiUcoxat  more  conctm  for  tho  *'  1  wish  I  had  it  to  say,  that  Rabirius  bad  with  bis 
public  tafety  than  for  hit  own;  and  then  again,  aa  own  hand  killed  Satuminus,  who  was  an  eoemf 
it  were,  checked  himself  in  what  follows,  not  t9  to  the  Roman  state,'*  some  peisons  in  the  crowd 
thow  a  grtatneu  of  mind  equal  to  ku  cause.  The  began  to  raise  a  clamour,  just  as  of  later  times  liis- 
beginning  of  the  third  member,  carrying  a  reflec-  ing  has  been  praccisod  on  the  like  occasions, 
tion  in  it,  was  spoke  with  a  diflRrrent  tone  of  the  Upon  which  Cipero  immediately  replies,  ''This 
voice,  this  new  form  of  the  court  terrifies  my  eyes ;  noise  does  not  disturb  me  but  please  me,  stm^eii 
itnd  the  other  part  of  it  more  loud  and  distinctly,  shows,  though  there  are  some  weak  persons,  yet 
which  cannot  discern  the  ancimt  manner  of  the  they  are  but  few."  Then  presently  after  follows 
Jbrumt  and  former  cuttom  of  trails.  And  the  last  the  expression  we  refer  to:  '*  Why  do  not  joa 
member  was  still  more  raised  and  audible,  your  cease  your  clamour,  since  it  only  discovers  your 
bcTich  is  not  surrounded  with  its  usual  attendants,  folly,  and  the  smallnessuf  your  numbers?"  All  ex- 
And  it  must  be  supposed,  that  while  he  was  saying  clamations  should  be  violent.  When  we  address 
this,  he  cast  bis  eyes  round  the  assembly,  and  inanimate  things,  the  voice  should  be  higher 
viewed  the  soldiers  whom  Pompey  had  placed  than  when  to  animated  beings;  and  appeals  to 
there,  which  renders  the  expression  still  more  heaven  must  be  niade  in  a  lottier  tone  than  those 
grave  and  solemn.    If  this  was  the  manner  of  the  to  men. 

ancient  orators,  and  they  were  so  exact  and  accurate  These  few  hints  for  expressing  the  principal 
in  expressing  their  periods,  and  the  several  parts  of  passions  may,  if  duly  attended  to,  suffice  to  direct 
them,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  were,  it  our  practice  in  others.  Though^  after  all,  it  is 
must  have  given  a  very  great  force,  as  well  as  beau-  impossible  to  gain  a  just  and  decent  pronunciatioo 
ty,  to  their  pronunciation.  of  voice  and  gesture  merely  from  rules,  witboat 
III.  That  the  passi#ns  have  each  of  them  both  a  practice  and  an  imitation  of  the  best  examples 
different  voice  and  action,  is  evident  from  hence ;  Which  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  in  train- 
that  we  know  in  what  manner  a  person  is  affected,  iog  up  their  youth  to  it,  by  the  assistance  of  mas- 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  though  we  do  not  under-  ters,  to  form  both  their  speech  and  actions, 
stand  the  sense  of  what  he  says,  or  many  times  so  But  there  is  one  thing  which  ought  always  to  be 
much  as  see  him;  and  we  can  often  make  the  attended  to;  namely,  that  persona  should  well 
same  judgment  from  his  countenance  and  gestures,  consider  their  own  maice  and  genius,  especially 
Love  and  esteem  are  expressed  in  a  smooth  and  with  respect  to  the  passions.  We  seldom  find, 
cheerful  tone  ;  but  anger  and  resentment  with  a  that  any  actor  can  excel  in  all  characters  ;  but  if 
rough,  harsh,  and  interrupted  voice ;  for  when  the  he  perfornu  one  well,  he  is  deficient  in  another: 
spiriu  are  disturbed  and  ruffled,  the  organs  are  and  therefore  they  are  commonly  so  prudent  as  ta 
moved  unequally.  Joy  rais''S  and  dilates  the  voice,  confine  themselves  to  such  as  best  suit  them.' 
ss  sorrow  sinks  and  contracts  it.  Cicero  takes  The  case  is  the  same  in  an  orator;  who  shoald 
notice  of  a  passage  in  an  oration  of  Gracchus,  therefore  keep  within  those  bounds  which  natuie 
wherein  he  bewails  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  seems  to  have  prescribed  for  him.  Some  are 
was  killed  by  Scipto,  which  in  his  time  was  thought  better  fitted  for  action  than  others ;  and  most  for 
very  moving  :  *'  Unhappy  ntan  (says  he),  whither  some  particular  actions  rather  than  others ;  and 
shall  I  betake  myself  ?  where  shall  I  go  .'  Into  the  what  sits  well  upon  one  would  appear  very  awk« 
eapitol?  that  flows  with  my  brother's  blood.  Skall  ward  in  another.  Every  one,  therefore,  should 
/  gii  home  f  and  behold  my  unhappy  mother  all  first  endeavour  to  know  himself,  and  manage  ac- 
sn  tears  and  despair  ?**  Though  Gracchus  had  a  cordihgly.  Though  in  most  cases,  nature  may 
very  ill  design  in  that  speech,  and  his  view  was  be  much  assisted  and  improved  by  art  and  exercise* 
to  excite  the  populace  against  their  governors,  yet  See  Professor  Ward's  System  of  Oratory, 
(as  Cicero  tells  us)  when  he  came  to  this  passage,  ORATORY,  among  the  Romanists^  a  closet 
he  expressed  himself  in  such  moving  accents  and  or  like  apartment  near  a  bed>chamber,  furnish- 
jesiurcs,  that  he  extorted  tears  even  from  his  ene-  ed  with  an  alur,  crucifix,  &c.  for  private  devo- 
mies.    Fear  occasions  a  tremor  and  hesitation  of  tions 

the  voice,  and  assurance  gives  it  strength  and  fir m^  qRB.  s.  (orhe,  French ;  orWf,  Latin.)    I. 

ness.    Admiration  elevates  the  voKJe,  and  should  Sphere;  orbicular  body  (^oorf«;arrf).    5.  Cir- 

be  expressed  with  pompand  magnificence:  "Osur.  ^j      ^^^  .     (Dryden):    3.  Mundane  sphere; 

prising  clemency,   worthy  of  the   highest  praise  *""••*»  ."""J  %     !a^  i^         x      7    wu    I     ..«. 

and  greater  ena)miums  and  fit  to  be  perpetuated  ce  fstial  body  {bhakspearey    4.  Wheel;  any 

in  lasting  monuments'/*  This  is  Cicero's  com-  rolling  body  (^fi//«»).    5.  Circle;  line  drawn 

pliment  to   Cxsor,  w^cn  he  thought  it  for  bis  round  {Holiday),     p.  Circle  described  by  any 

purpose.    And  oftentimes  this  passion  is'accom-  of  the  mundane  spheres  (tBacon),    1,  Period; 

panied  with   ah  elevation  both   of  the  e>'es  and  revolution  of  time  (Jlfi/Zon).     8.  Sphere  of  ac- 

hands.     On  the  contrary,  contempt  sinks   and  tion  (Sfiakspeare), 

protracts  the  voice.     In  the  dispute  between  Ci*  OKBATiON.  f.  (orhaius,  Latin.)    Prira- 

oaroand  Cecilius,  which  of  them  should  accuse  tion  of  parents  or  children. 
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tnatomy,  a  vtrv  small  round  bone,  not  larger  having  the  sun  in  their  common  focus ;   ia 

than  A  pin-head,  that  belongs  to  the  internal  which  curve  they  move  according  to  an  inva* 

car.  riable  law.      See  Astronomy.    However, 

ORBICULARIS  ORIS,  (musculus  orlicU'  the  orbit  of  the    earth  is  considerably  dis* 

/artionV,  from  orHcii/ui,  a  little  ri  no;;  so  called  figured  by  the   action   of  the    moon;    as  it 

from  its  shape.)    In,  myology.     Sphincter  la-  also  the  orbit  of  Saturn  by  the  action  of  Ju« 

biorum  of  Douglas.    Semi  orbicularis  of  Win-  piter,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  conjunc* 

slow.   Constrictor  oris  of  Cowper,    A  muscle  tion.     Though  the  orbits  of  the  planets  be 

of  the  mouth,  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  elliptical,  not  circular,  yet  that  they  are  verj 

those  of  the  lips ;  the  fibres  of  the  superior  de-  little  so,  even  in  the  most  eccentric  orbit,  at 

sctndiog,  those  of  the  inferior  ascending  and  that  of  Mercury,  will  appear  by  comparing 

decussating  each  other  about  the  corner  of  the  their  eccentricities^  with  their  mean  distances 

mouth,  they  run  along  the  lip  to  join  those  from  the  sun.    llie  orbits  of  the  planets  are 

of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  fleshy  fibres  not  all  in  the  same  plane  with  the  ecliptic, 

appear  to  surround  the  mouth  like  a  sphincter,  but  are  variously  inclined  to  it,  and  to  each 

Its  use  is  io  shut  the  mouth,  by  contracting  other  ;  but  still  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  inter'- 

•nd  drawing  both  lips  together,  and  to  counter-  sects  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  every  other  pla- 

act  all  the  muscles  that  assist  in  forming  it.  net,  in  a  right  line  which  passes  through  the 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  {orLicw  sun,  called  the  line  of  the  nodes,  and   the 

laris,scii.  musculus.)    A  muscle  common  to  points  of  intersection  of  the  orbits  themselves 

both  the  eyelids.     It  arises  by  a  number  of  arc  called  the  nodes. 

fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  edze  of  the  orbitar  Or  bits,  {orbita.)    The  two  conoid  cavities 

mocess  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  under  the  forehead,  in  wliich  the  eyes  are  situ- 

from  a  tendon   near  the   inner  angle  of  the  ated,  are  so  termed.  The  angles  of  the  orbits  are 

tyt;  these  fibres  run  a  little  downwards  and  called  ronMt.     Each  orbit  is  composed  of  seven 

OQtwards,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  bones,  \iz.  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachry* 

below  the  orbit,  covenng  the  under  eyelid,  and  mal,  ethmoid,  palatine,  and  sphaenoid.    The 

lurround  the  external  angle,  being  closely  con-  (ise  of  this  bony  socket  is  to  maintain  and  de* 

nected  only  to  the  skin  and  fat ;  they  then  run  fend  the  orpn  of  sight,  and  its  adjacei^t  parts/ 

over  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  os  trontis,  to-  ORBITELLO,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  capital  of 

wards  the  inner  canthus,  where  they  mix  with  Stato  delli  Presidii,  with  a  good  harbour  pro- 

thefibreof  the  occipito-frontalisano  corrugator  tected  by  several  forts.    It  is  seated  on  the 

Buperciiii ;  then  covering  the  upper  eyelid,  they  Mediterranean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Albeena, 

descend  to  the  inner  angle  opposite  to  their  in-  68  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Sienna.    Lon.  11.  0  £. 

fcrior  origin,  and  firn^ly  adhere  to  the  internal  Lat.  42.  2K  N. 

ingular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  to  the  OliBlTY.  s.(orhus,  Latin.)  Loss,  or  want 

ihort  round  tendon  which  serves  lo  fix  the  pal-  of  parents  or  children  {Bacon). 

pcbra;  and  muscular  fibres  arising  from  it.     It  ORCADES.    See  Ork  neVs. 

u  inserted  into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  ORCH  AL.    See  Lichen  roccella. 

maxillary  bone  by  a  short  round  tendon,  cover-  ORCHARD,  in  horticulture,  a  portion  of 

log  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal  garden-ground  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  dif- 

•ac,  which  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the  in-  ferent  sorts  of  common  fruit-trees.    These  are 

ner  canthus  of  the  eye.    The  use  of  this  rous-  commonly  of  the  standard  kind,  especially  in 

de  is  to  shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both  lids  to-  districts   where    large    supplies    of   fruit   are 

gather,  the  fibres  contracting  from  the  outer  wanted,  and  generally  consist  of  ap|>)e-trecs. 

angle  towards   the  inner,  press  the  eyeball,  pear-trees,  plum-trees,  and  cherry-trees:  and 

iqueeze  the  lachrymal  glano,  and  convey  the  to  render  the  orchard  more  complete,  should 

tears  towards  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  contain  quinces,  medlars,  nudbenriesy  service* 

ORBl'CULAKLY.  ad,    (trom  orbicular,)  trees,  filberts,  Spanish -nuts,  barberries,  wal- 

Spherically;  circularly.  nuts,  and  chesnuts.     As  the  two  last  sorts  are 

ORBrCULARNESS.  s,  (from  orbicular,)  well  adapted   for  sheltering  the  others  from 

The  state  of  being  orbicular.  high  winds,  Mr.  Forsyth  advises  that  they  be 

ORbPCULATED.  a.  {orbiculaius,  Latin.)  planted  in  the  boundaries  of  the  orchard,  a  ht- 

MonMcd  into  an  orb.  tie  closer  than  ordinary  for  that  purpose. 

ORBILIUS  PUPILLUS,   a  grammarian  In  providing  trees,  especially  of  the  apple- 

of  Beneventum,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of  kind,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  admit 

the  poet  Horace.    He  came  to  Rome  in  the  of  none  but  such  as  have  good  sorts,  fair,  clear 

consnlship  of  Cicero,  and  there,  as  a  public  stems,  and  proper  heads ;  and  at  the  same  time 

^cher,  acQuired  more  fame  than  money.    He  attention  should  be  paid  that  a  proper  assort- 

^as  naturally  of  a  severe  disposition.    He  lived  ment  of  the  different  kinds  be  procured  for  the 

*lmo8t  to  his  100th  year,  and  lost  his  memory  supply  of  the  table  during  the  \vhole  year :  a 

lome  time  before  his  death.  few  of  the  summer  sorts  are  sofRcient,  but 

ORBIT,  in  astronomy,  the  path  of  a  planet  there  should  be  a  larger  allotment  of  the  au- 

or  comet,  or  the  curve  that  it  describes,  in  its  turn n,  and  still  a  larger  quantity  of  the  winder 

t^volution  round  its  central   body :    thus  the  kind ;  as  upon  this  last  the  chief  dcpcndance 

farih's  orbit  is  the  curve  which  it  describes  in  must  be  placed  from  the  beginninsj  ofthe  year, 

>|>  annual  course,  and  usually  called  the  eclip-  till  nearly  the  period  in  which  the  fruit  will  be 

^«    The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  ellipses  ready  again.    In  planting  an  orchard  great  care 
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ihould  b«  taken  that  the  soil  is  suitable  to  the 
trees  planted  in  it  j  and  that  they  are  procured 
from  a  soil  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  or  rather 
poorer  than  that  laid  out  for  an  orchard.  As 
to  the  situation^  an  easy  ri«Dg  ground,  open  to 
the  south-east,  is  to  be  preferred,  Mr.  Miller 
recommends  planting  tne  trees  fourscore  feet 
asunder,  but  not  in  regular  rows ;  and  would 
have  the  ground  between  the  trees  plowed, 
and  sown  with  wheat  and  other  crops,  in  the 
«ame  manner  as  if  it  was  clear  from  trees )  by 
ivhich  means  the  trees  will  be  more  vigorous 
and  healthy,  will  abide  much  longer,  and  pro- 
duce better  fruit.  If  the  ground  have  been 
pasture,  the  green  sward  should  be  plowed  in 
the  &prin^  before  the  trees  are  planted ;  and  if 
it  is  suffered  to  lie  a  summer  fallowj  it  will 
neatly  mend  it,  provided  it  is  stirred  two  or 
three  times  to  rot  the  grass,  and  prevent  the 
mowing  of  weeds.  At  Michaelmas  it  should 
oe  plowed  pretty  deep,  in  order  to  make  it 
loose  for  the  roois  of  the  trees,  which,  if  the  soil 
IS  dry|  should  be  planted  in  October;  but  if  it 
is  moist,  the  beginning  of  March  will  be  a 
better  season.  If  several  sorts  of  fruit* trees 
are  to  be  planted  on  the  same  spot,  you  should 
observe  to  nlant  the  larg^t- growing  trees  back- 
wardSf  and  so  proceed  to  those  of  Tew  growth, 
continuing  the  same  method  quite  through  the 
"whole  plantation ;  by  which  means  the  sun 
and  air  will  more  easily  pass  through  the  whole 
orchard.  When  you  have  planted  the  trees, 
you  should  support  them  with  stakes,  to  pre* 
vent  their  being  blown  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  wind ;  and  the  following  spring,  if  the 
aeaaon  shouU  prove  dry,  cut  a  quantity  of 
green  turf,  and  lay  it  about  the  roots,  with  the 
grass  downwards  $  by  which  means  a  great  ex- 
pence  of  waterine  will  be  saved,  and  after  the 
'OrU  year  they  will  be  out  of  danger.  When- 
ever you  plow  the  ground  betwixt  these  trees, 
you  must  be  carefulnot  to  go  too  deep  anionsnt 
their  roots,  which  would  greatly  damage  tne 
trees ;  but  if  you  do  it  cautiously,  your  stirring 
the  face  of  the  ground  will  be  of  great  service 
to  them :  though  you  should  observe  never  to 
•ow  too  near  the  tree,  nor  to  suffer  any  great 
rooting  weeds  to  grow  about  them ;  liecause 
this  would  starve  them,  by  exhausting  tlie 
l^oodness  of  the  soil,  which  every  two  or  three 
years  should  be  mended  with  oung  or  other 
manure.  These  trees,  after  they  are  planted 
out,  will  require  no  other  pruning  besides  cut- 
ting off  their  bad  branches,  or  such  as  cross 
eac£  other. 

ORCHESTRA.  This  name  was  applied 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  certain  circular 
mrt  of  thc^  theatre  where  the  dances  were  per- 
formed. At  Rome  the  orchestra  was  separated 
from  the  parts  occupied  by  the  performers,  and 
furnished  with  seats  appropriated  to  the  sena- 
tors, magistrates,  vestals,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction.  At  present  we  understand  by  the 
word  orchestra*  that  enclosed  part  of  the  thea- 
Jtre  between  the  audience  and  the  curtain,  ta 
which  the  instrumental  performers  ait.  We, 
however,  sometimes  transfer  the  word  from  the 
nhce  to  the  pedbcmeis  tbonadTes ;  aa  whea 
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we  say  "  that  theatre  has  a  well-appoiated,  of 
a  powerful  orchestra." 

ORCHIA  LEX,  instituted  by  Oichim  the 
tribune  in  the  year  o(  Rome  666.  Its  intentioa 
was  to  limit  the  number  of  guests  that  were  to 
be  admitted  at  an  entertainment ;  and  it  tla) 
enforced,  that  during  supper,  which  was  the 
chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the  door»  of 
every  house  should  be  left  open. 

OKCHlDEiE.  In  bouny,  the  name  of 
the  fourth  order  in  Linn^us's  Fragments ;  and 
of  the  seventh  in  his  Ordines  Naturales;  coa« 
taining  orchis  and  other  genera  allied  to  it. 

ORCHILLA,  a smallisland  of  the Carib* 
bean  sea,  80  miles  N.  of  the  coast  of  Tena 
Firma.    Lon.  65.  80  £•    Lat.  18.  0  N. 

ORCHIS,  (^i(»  from  ^ty^^m,  to  desire.) 
In  anatomy,  a  testicle.  Also  a  plant  whose 
roots  resemble  the  testicles.  See  Obchis,  in 
botany. 

Orchis.  FooVs-stones,  In  botany,  s  gintit 
of  the  class  rjrnandria,  order  diandria.  Nectaiy 
consisting  of  a  horn-like  spur  liehind  the 
flower.  Forty-nine  species  scattered  over  the 
globe ;  of  which  nine  are  common  to  our  owa 
country.    They  may  be  thus  subdivided: 

A.  Helmet  of  the  corol  spurred. 

B.  Bqlbs  undivided. 

C.  Bulbs  palmate. 

D.  Bulbs  fascicled. 

£.  Bulbs  not  yet  ascertained. 
The  following  are  those  chiefly  cultivatsd: 
1 .  O.  bifolui.    Butterfly  orchis. 
8.  O.  murio.     Female  or  meadow  orchis. 

3.  O.  mascula.    Male,  or  early  spotted  or* 
chis. 

4.  O.  mililans.    Man  orchis. 

5.  O.  latifoiia.    Broad4eaved  or  manh  D^ 
chis. 

6.  O.  maculata.    Spotted  orchis. 

7.  O.  conoj^sea.    Lnng-spurred  orchis. 

U,  O.  aboriiva.  Purple  bird's-oest,  or  biid*^ 
nest  orchis. 

The  first  is  found  in  the  groves  of  our  owa 
country,  with  undivided  bulb  ^  lip  of  the  nec- 
tary lanceolate,  quite  entire;  spur  very  long  1 
lateral  petals  spreading.  The  second  has  abo 
undivided  bulbs,  and  connivent,  many-seeded 
petals.  It  is  from  the  roots  of  this  species  that 
the  salep  of  the  shops  is  manufactured.  The 
fourth  is  usually  called  sawnon.  Its  root  has  a 
place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceiaj  on  ac* 
count  of  its  slimy  juice. 

All  the  species  are  hardy  perennials.  Tbe 
flowers  appear  in  May,  June,  and  July ;  in 
June  principally.  The  uniform  mode  of  flow- 
ering is  in  spikes  ;  many  flowers  iu  each 
spike ;  and  each  flower  composed  of  five  petals 
in  two  series,  and  a  nectary.  Tbe  season  f9r 
removing  them  is  in  the  summer  after  tb^ 
have  done  flowering,  when  their  leaves  ani 
stalks  decay :  plant  tliem  three  inches  deep^ 
and  let  them  remain  undisturbed  several  yean; 
for  the  less  they  are  removed  the  strooger  will 
they  flower. 

ORCHITIS*  (ofxiTift  from  •fx^,  a  testicle.) 
Infl^mmatio  testis.  Hernia  humoiali^  ^ 
InflAmoiation  of  the  tcatidt. 
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ORCHOMENUS,  or  OacHOlilBtrtJily  •  filaoginf  thtbare«rrauptothe«ll>owinMI» 

town  of  BoBotia,  andendy  called  Mifiyeia,  ing  waier,  and  escaping  iinburt ;  or  by  cattinc 

tnd,  from  that  circumstance,  the  inbabiunts  the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or  pond  ^ 

were  often  called  Minyans  of  OrchomeBos.  cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  therein*  withovt 

There  was  at  Orchomenos  a  celebrated  temple  aoy  action  ef  swimfming,  it  was  deemed  an 

ssered  to  the  Graces. — 2,  A  town  of  Arcadia,  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  if  he  auok  he  w^ 

it  the  north  of  Mantinea.— <<•  A  son  of  Minyas,  acauittedr 

king  of  BoBotia,  who  gave  ibe  n&me  of  Ofcho^  It  is  easy  to  trace  out  the  traditional  relics  of 

menians  to  his  subjects.  this  water-ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barbarily 

ORCHOTOMY.  (o^«V«9^'om(^»(,  a  tes-  still  practised  in  many  countries,  to  disoorcr 

tide,  and  «*^m,   to  cut.)     Castration.    The  witches,  by  casting  them  into  a  {)ool  of  water^ 

operation  of  extracting  a  testicle.  and  drowning  them  to  prove  their  ianooenoe. 

ORCUS,  one  of  the  nanaes  ^  the  god  of  This  purgation  by  ordeal  aeems  to  have  beea 

hdl,  the  same  as  Pluto,  though  confounded  very  ancient,  and  very  universal,  in  die  ttoMS 

bysone  with  Charon.    The  word  Orcua  k  of  huperstitious  barbarity.    It  was  known  ta 

generally  used  to  signify  the  infrrna)  regions,  the  ancient  Greeks,  vide  AiMigone  of  Soph<^ 

ORD.  #.  An  edge.    Ord,  in  English,  signi-  cies^  v.  270.    And  Grotius  Com.  on  Numb.  v. 

itibegmning.  17-  gives  many  instances  of  water^ordeal^  in 

To  O&DA'IN.  v.  a.  (&rdin9,  Latin.)  I .  To  fiithyoia,  Sardinia,  and  other  places. 

appoint;  to  decree  {Drtfden),  8.  To  establish;  It  was  very  anciently  known  iu  Perakt,  and 

to  settle ;  to  institute  (Skukspeare),     3.  To  perhaps  originated  from  their  supentitious  ve» 

wi  in  an  office  {Esiher).    4.  To  invest  with  neration  for  6re.    Records  of  trial  bv  oideal 

ministerial  function,  or  saoecdoul  ^wer  {SiH'  remain  above  600  years  before  the  Christiaa 

Uuifleet),  aara.    It  ia  still  in  practice,  where  satia&ctorf 

0RDA''1N£R.  «•  (from  ordain.)    He  who  evidetice  cannot  be  obtained,  amoBC  4he  Gmt^ 

ordains.  toos,  in  Hindustan,  and  of  very  high  antiquity. 

ORDEAh.  iordalium,)  A  form  of  trials  that  It  ifi  mentioned  sevend  times  in  the  code  of 

is»of  discovering  innocence  or  guilt ;  practised.  Gen  too  laws,  as  a  common  mode  of  proof.  The 

in  England,  in  the  time  of  £d~wafd  the  Con-  modes  of  this  ordeal  are  various  in  India,  ne- 

fwot  i  and  since,  as  low  as  king  John  and  cordirw  to  the  choice  of  the  jparty,  or  nature  of 

king  Henry  III.  the  oficnce  $  but  the  infallibility  of  the  rasuk 

Tne  word,  in  the  original  Saxon,  signifies  a  is  to  this  day  as  implicitly  believed,'  as  it  oonld 

p«at  judgment,  formed  of  or,  gtcat,  and  deai,  have  been  in  the  darkest  a^  of  antkjui^.   Se^ 

or  deU,  judgment.  chap.  iii.  of  the  Code  ot  Gentoo  Laws^  by 

It  was  calkd  purgatio  vulgaris,  or  judicium  HaAied. 

Dfif  in  opposition  to  bellum  or  combat,  the  The  moat  respectable  authofs,  ancient  an4 

other  form  of  purgation  :   and  aJao  to  the  ca-  modem,  attribute  the  invention  of  water-ordeal^ 

Donical  pui;gitioD,  which  waa  by  the  oath  of  >n  the  Christian  church,  to  pope  Eugeniua  II. 

theparty.  though  Le  Brun,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  main* 

Ine  ordeal  was  of  various  kinds,  viz.  that  tains,  that  it  was  more  ancieut.-*Howev«r 

of  fire,  that  of  red-hot  iron,  that  of  cold  wa-  this  be,  the  custom  was  condemned  and  abro* 

tcr,  that  of  judicial  pottage,  tliat  of  halbwed  gated,  by  the  authority  of  Lewia  the  Meek^ 

theese,  that  of  boiling  water,  that  of  a  green  about  the  year  B^ij,    It  was  afterwards  revived 

cross,  and  that  of  dice  kiid  on  relics,  covered  and  practised  in  the  10th,    1  tth,  and  19th 

with  a  woollen  cloth.     There  were  particular  centuries. 

Bttiies  for  each  species  of  ordeal.  Tht  first  account  we  have  of  Christians  ap* 

The  more  popular  kinds  of  oideal  were  those  totaling  to  the  fire  ordeal,  as  a  luoof  of  their  in* 

of  ied*hot  iron,  and  water:  the  first  for  free-  nooence, isthatofSimplicius.oishopof  Anton, 

OKQ  and  people  of  faahion  *,  the  second  for  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.   1  his  prelate^ 

P^Dts.  as  the  story  is  related,  before  his  promotion  to 

Fire-ordeal  woa  performed  either  bv  taking  the  episcopal  order,  had  married  a  wife,  who 

^  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  loved  him  tenderly,  and  who,  unwilling  to 

iron,  of  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  weisht;  or  Quit  him  after  his  advancement,  continued  to 

cbe  by  walking  barefoot  and  blindfold,  over  sleep  in  the  same  chamber  with  him.    Thit 

nine  red-hot  plough-shares,  kiid  lengthwise,  at  sanctity  of  Simplicius  suffered,  at  least  in  the 

unequal  dialaacea ;  and  if  the  party  escaped  voice  of  fame,  by  the  constancy  of  his  wife^a 

without  injury,  he  was  adjudged  innocent ;  affection ;  tand  it  was  rumoured  about;  that 

hut  if  it  bappcDed  otherwise,  as  without  coilu**  the  holy  man,  thouah  a  bishop,  persisted,  iti 

**0Q  it  genemllj  didj  he  was  then  condemned  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  to  tast« 

IS  Kttilty.  the  sweets  of  matrimony :  upon  which,  hit 

It  is  a  popular  atory,  in  our  histories,  that  wife,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 

^nma,  mother  of  £dward   the  Confessor,  people,  took  up  a  oonsid^rble  quantity  of 

^log  aoooeed  of  too  mnch  lamiliaritv  with  Durntng  coals,  which  she  held  in  her  clothes, 

Alwyn  bishop  of  Winchester,  demanded  the  and  applied  to  her  breasto,  without  the  least 

Oideal  or  red-fhot  iron;  and  pasaed  basc^fooled  hurt  to  her  person  or  her  oumeiita,  as  ih* 

wkood-winked  over  nine  red-hot  plough-  legend  says,  and  her  examfue  being  followed 

*wei,  without  tonehing  any  of  them.  by  her  husband,  wiUi  the  like  soooeu,  the  sillf 

Weicr«oid€al  ww  pcrionaed  either  by  innkiliideadfflindtlieiiiinckfaiidpiodaM 
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the  Innocence  of  the  loving  pair.    A  similar  self  with  his  own  feet,  and  he  wouM  pbeK* 

trick  was  played  bv  St.  Brice  in  the  fifth  cen-  give  but  scanty  measure.   Hewsi  oUi^cii 

tury.-- Mosh.  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  \Gq,  n.  f.  to  touch  one  of  the  marks  with  ibctoect >• 

£ng.  ed.  1768.  right  foot,  and  allowed  to  stretch  the  odkrr-;: 

^  The  practice  of  ordeal  obtained  very  gene-  as  far  towards  the  other  mark  as  he  could,  10  tV 

rally,  in  more  modern  times;  and  even  in  £ng«  the  conveyance  was  almost  instantancoos.  L . 

land,  so  late  as  king  John*s  time,  we  find  hand   was    not    immediately  ezaniiMd,  i. 

grants  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  use  the  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  prepaced  for  tbtt  r^- 

judicitttn  ferri,  aqua,  et  ignis.    And  both  in  pose  three  days.     May  we  not  then,  fnir « 

jEngland  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  persided  at  these  precaotions,  suspect  that  theie  rrwi 

this  trial,  and  it  was  only  performed  in  the  were  in  possession  of  some  secret  thai  xxtr. 

churches   or  in    other  consecrated    ground,  the  hand  from  the  impressiofis  of  nich  1  c  • 

However  the  canpn  law  declared,  very  early,  mentary  touch  of  hot  iron,  or  remoicd  a1  > 

against  trial  by  ordeal,  as  being  the  fabric  of  pearances  of  these  impressioDs  in  three  cS* ,; 

the  devil.     Upon  this  authority,  though  the  and  that  they  made  use  of  this  fecret  whm  Lr^ 

canons  themselves  were  of  no  validity  in  Eng-  saw  reason?    Such  readen  as  are  core?  a 

land,  it  was  thought  proper  (as  had  been  done  matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two  div-r( 

in  Denmark,  above  a  century  before)  to  disuse  directions  for  making  ointments  that  «rii    n 

and  abolish  this  trial  entirely  in  our  courts  of  this  effect,  in  Du  Cange,  Glus.  t«3. p.:.' 

justice,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  3  Hen.  HI.  What  greatly  strengthens  these  saspim'*^ 

according  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  or  rather  by  an  that  we  meet  with  no  example  of  aov  tbrr*  1 

order  of  the  king  in  council.    Blackst.  Com.  of  the  church  who  suffered  the  least  ;;   1 

vol.  iv.  p.  338,  &c.  from  the  touch  of  hot  iron  in  thisorde:'     i 

It  will  still  perhaps  be  a  postulatum  with  when  any  one  was  so  fool-hard)r  as  to  trt\ 

some  of  our  readers  how  the  effects  of  these  to  it,  or  to  that  of  hot  water,  with  a  ^rt  *i 

trials  were  evaded,  and  how  it  was  possible  to  deprive  the  church  of  any  of  her  pomai.  \ 

appear  to  do,  what  we  know  could  not  be  he  never  failed  to  bora  his  fingen,  and  bt  ^  ^ 

really  done,  without  material  injury  to  the  cause.'* 

persons  concerned :  and  here  we  find  the  sub.       O'RDER.  i.  (ordo,  Latin.)   1.  MetW.  *i 

ject  so  well  handled  by  the  learned  historian,  gular   disposition  {Bacon).      2.  Esuih  -  *. 

whom  we  have  already  quoted,  as  far  as  con-  process  (fVattt),     3.  Proper  state  {L  ' 

cems  the  ordeals  in  ancient  Britain,  which  mtf-  4.    Regularity;   settled   mode  (Dssi^i) . 

tails  mutandis  will  answer  for  others,  that  we  Mandate ;    precept;    command  {Clarr:i 

shall  finish  the   article,  which  has  already  6.  Rule;   regulation  (.Hooker).    7-  R^- 

extended  we  fear  to  too  great  a  length,  in  his  government  XDaniel).     8.  A  soctctr  d- 

words :   "If  we  suppose  that  few  or  none  nified  persons  distinguished  by  mark)  r  • 

escaped  conviction  who  exposed  themselves  to  nour  (Bacon).    9.  A  rank,  or  dan  (Aiv 

those  fiery  trials,  we  shall  be  .very  much  mis-  10.  A  reliRtous  fraternity  iSkakspten] 

taken.    For  the  histories  of  those  times  con-  (Plural.)   Hierarchical  state '(Dry ^!     '- 

tain  innumerable  examples  of  persons  plung-  Means  to  an  end  (Toy/or).    13.   Mras-J^ 

ing  their  naked  arms  into  boiling  water,  hand-  care  (Spenser). 

ling  red-hot  balls  of  iron, 'and  walkings  npon        Order,  in  architecture,  is  a  system  of  ^1 

burning  ploughshares,  without  receiving  the  several  members,  ornaments,  and  ptDpc?*"*' 

least  injury.     Many  learned  men  have  been  of  colupinsand  plaistefs;  or  a  legolsr  tfnv*- 

much  puzzled  to  account  for  this,  and  disposed  ment  of  the  projecting  parts  of  a  buiUiitJ^ 

to  think  that  Providence  graciously  interposed,  pecially  the  column,  so  as  10  formooe  Us> 

in  a  miraculous  manner,  for  the  preservation  ful  whole.    See  ARCHiTECTuaa. 
of  injured  innocence.   But  if  we  examine  every        Order  is  also  used  for  a  division  or  ci;  •  '^ 

circumstance  of  those  fiery  ordeals  with  due  any  thing;  thus  the  tribe  of  aniattU^" 

attention,  we  shall  see  sufficient  reason  to  sus-  biras  is  subdivided  into  six  orders.   Seel>' 

pect  that  the  whole  was  a  gross  imposition  on  mitholocy,  Zoology,  &c. 
the  credulity  of  mankind.    The  accused  per-        Order,  in  rhetoric,  is  thcplacii>f  o^'^' 

ton  was  committed  wholly  to  the  priest  who  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  in  sach  a'?  ' 

was  to  perform  the  ceremony  three  days  before  ner,   as  will  most  contribute  to  tb?  "• 

the  trial,  in  which  he  hacf  time  enough  to  beauty «  or  evidence  of  the  whole ;  Kot*  < 

bargain  with  him  for  his  deliverance,  and  give-  to  the  genius  and  custom  of  diffrfcotliiir  ^ 

him  instructions  how  to  act  his  part.    On  the  With  regard  to  order,  we  may  obseire  h  ^^ ' 

day  of  trial,  no  person  w&s  permitted  to  enter  ral,  that,  in  English,  the  nearer  ire  t'^ 

the  church  but  the  priest  and  the  accused  till  thenatunl  orgraramattcalordcr,  itiscn^* 

•fter  the  iron  was  heated,  when  twelve  friends  the  best ;  but  in  Latin,  we  aie  to  ^^J'^ 

of  the  accuser,  and  twelve  of  the  accused,  and  use  of  the  best  writer*  ^  a  joiat  vp'^  ^|( 

no  more  were  admitted,  and  ranged  along  the  always  had  txf  the  judgment  of  the  tth  1^ 

wall  on  each  side  of  the  church,  at  a  respectful  the   perspicuity  of  the  sense,  ia  bota  i>^ 

distance.    After  the  iron  was  taken  ont  of  the  goages.  .  / 

fire,  several  prayers  were  said;   the  accused        Ordbr  is  alsoiiaedforadssi«*'i^^*^^ 

'  drank  a  cup  of  iioly  water  and  sprinkled  his  the  members  of  the  body  of  a  state;  ^'^^ 

hand  with  it,  which  mi^ht  take  a  considerable  gard  to  assemblies,  preeedeocy,  kc,  ^^' ' 

time,  if  the  priqst  was  mdulgent.    The  space  sehse»  order  is r  kind 01  digniiy,  which.  «i>^' 

of  nine  feet  was  measured  by  the  accused  niia-  same  name^  is  common  to  scrcial  fcvfi»i  ^ 
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"  itself,  does  not  give  them  any  partU  Orper  (BlacJO*  <deno^  the  order  of  ^]io 

'ty,  but  only  ranks  and  a  capacity  Nedictines.    These  names  were  first  given 

'  onouTs  and  employments.    To  these  two  orders  from  the  colour  of  their  habitt 

nition>  order  may  be  said  to  but  are  disused  since  .the  institution  of  several 

*d  with  an  aptitude  for  pub*  other  orders,  who  wear  the  same  colours, 

-^h  it  is  distinguished  from  Oudbr  COrey),  was  the  ancient  name  of 

.lie  exercise  of  a  public  the  Cistercians. 

K',  nobility  is  an  order,  IkC.  To  CXftDBR.  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)    ].  To 

^o  an  order,  &c.  regulate;   to  adjust;  to  manage;  to   conduct 

also  the  title  of  certain  ancient  {Psalms),  2.To  manage;  to  procure  (($y>eR^n-)4 

tilling  the  divine  office,  with  the  3.  To  methodise;  lo  dispoie  fiily  iChronicle). 

ijiaiinerof  its  performance.    Roman  4.  To  direct;  to  command.     6.  To  ordain  to 

that  wherein  arc  laid  down  the  cere-  sacerdotal  function  {WhU^t)k 

«>.  which  obtain  in  the  Homish  church.  To  O'rdeh.  v.  fit  To  give  command;  to 

KiTOAL.  give  direction  (Af»//p»^. 

OapER,  In  natural  history.  Is  a  name  given  O'RDEKER.  5.  (from  order,)     One  thai 

orders,  methodises^  oj  regulates  ^Suckling). 
Q'RDERLESS.  o.  (from  order,)  Disorderly  j 


to  a  subdivision  of  classes  in  the  Linn^an  sys- 
tem.   See  Botany,  and  Oroo. 


Orders,  by  way  of  eminency,    or    holy  out  of  rule  (SAa^jpfarf). 

orders,  denote  a  character  peculiar  to  ecdesias-  O^RDERLINbSS  t.  (from  orderly,)  Eegu^ 

tics,  whereby  they  are  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  '^^j^ '  n»ethodicalness. 

This  the  Romanists  make  their  sixth  sacrament.  C/RDERLY-  a.  (from  order,)     u  Metho* 

In  the  reformed  churches  there  are  but  three  dical;    reeular  ^Hooker).      %,  Observant  o^ 

ordeis;  viz.  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.     In  method  (Chapman)*    3.  Not  tumultuous ;  well 

the  Romish  church  there  are  seven,  exclusive  of  regulated  {Clarendon),     4.  According  with 

the  episcopate :  all  which  the  council  of  Trent  established  method  iaooker), 

eojoiiis  tn  be  received^  and  believed^  on  pain  O'roerly^  ad,  (from  order,)  MethodicaU 

of  anathema.  ly ;  according  to  order ;  r^uJarly  (iSaitd[y5^. 

They  are  distinguished  into  petty,  or  se^CuIar  CXRDIN  ABL£L  a.  (orainoi  Latin.)   Such 

orders;  and  major,  or  sacred  orders*  as  may  be  appointed  {Hammond). 

Orders,  or  ORoiNATroN.     No  person  CARDINAL,    a.  {ordinal,    Fr.   ofcCaa/ti^ 

shall  be  admitted  to  tho  holy  order  of  deacon  I^atin.)      Noting  order :   asj    second,    tlurd 

under  23  years  of  age;   nor  to  the  order  of  {Holder), 

priest  unless  he  is  24  complete;  and  none  shall  .  Q'RPiKAt.  ^  {ordinal,  Fr«  ordinale,  L^i,^ 

Ve  ordaiqed  without  a  tiile»  that  is»  a  nomina-  A  ritual ;  a*  book  containing  orders  (Ainsw^yx 

tion  to  some  cure  or  benefice,  and  he  shall  have  O'RDINANCE.  s,   {or<knnaocet  Fr.)    1. 

a  testimonial  of  his  good  behaviour,  for  three  Iaw;  rule;  prescrint  {Spenser)^    2.  Observ- 

Vears  past,  from  three  clergymen ;   and  the  ance  commanded  {Taylor).    3.  Appointment 

bishop  shall  examine  him,  and  if  he  sees  cause  {Shakspeare),    4.  A  cannon.     It  is  now  g^ 

may  refuse  him.    And  before  be  is  ordained,  nerallywritten  for  distinction  or(lnatire(i$A«/k.). 

be  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre*  O^RpIN  ARILY.  ad.  (from  ordinary,)     l^ 

na^  before  the  ordinary,  and  subscribe  the  ^coiding  to  established  rule^;  according  to 

thirty>mne  articles. ,  settled  method  {FToodward),    2«Coumonly^ 

Orders  (Religiou^,  societies  of  monastics  usualK'  (South). 

living  under  the  same  superior,  in  the  same  (yRDl'S ARY .  a,  {ordinarius,  Lat.)  i.Esta^ 

manner,  and  wearing  the  same  habit.     Re-  blished ;     methodical ;     Regular    {Aitarbury)^ 

ligious  orders  may  be  reduced  to  five  kinds;  2.  Common;  usual (^7t//o/«on).    3. Mean;  o£ 

viz.  monks,  canons,  knights,  mendicants,  and  low  rank  {Addison).    4.  Ugly ;  not  handsome ; 

tegular  clerks.     (See  Monk,  Canon,  &c.)  as,  sAe  ii  an  ordinary  todinati. 

Father  Mabillon  proves,  that  till  the  nioth  O'rpinart.   s,    1.  EsUblished  judge  ojf 

century  almost  all  the  monasteries  in  Europe  ecclesiastical  causes.    2.  Settled  estaUishmenit 

followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  that  tne  {Bacon),     3.    Actual   and    coustant    office 

distinction  oforders  did  not  commence  till  upon  {iVotton),    4.  Re^lar  price  of  a  meal  (SA.)i 

the  reunion  of  several  monasteries  into  one  5.  A  place  of  eating  establbhed  at  a  certain 

congregation:  that  St.  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  price  {Swtft), 

fint  began  thb  reunion,  bringing  several  houses  To  O^ROINATE.^!;.  a.  {ordituUUtk  Latin«J 

under  uie  dependence  of  Cluny:  that,  a  little  To  appoint  (DameO* 

afterwards,  in  the  i  jth  century,  the  Camaldu-  O  rdin  ate.  a»  {ordinalus,  Lat.)  Regular; 

lians  arose;  then  by  degrees,  the  congregation  methodical  (7?<i^.) 

ofVallombrosa;  the  Cistercians,  Carthusians,  Ordj nates,  in  the   geometry  of  curvo 

Augustines;  and  at  las^,  in  the  1 3th  century  lines,  are  right  lines  drawn  parallel  to  each 

the  Mendicants.    He  adds,  that  Lupus  Ser-  Qther»  ;ind  cutting  the  Curve  in  a  certain  num* 

yatus,  abbot  of  Ferricres,  in  the  ninth  century,  ber  of  points. 

i(  the  first  that  seems  to  distinguish  the  order  The  parallel  otdlnates  are  usually  all  cut  by 

pf  St.  Benedict  from  the  rest,  and  to  speak  of  some  other  line,  which  is  called  the  absciss,  and 

^t  as  a  particular  order.  commonly  the  ordi nates  are  perpendicular  to  the 

Order  (White),  denotes  the  order  of  regular  abscissal  hne.    When  this  line  is  a  diameter  of 

c?nonsof  St.  Augustine*    See  Augvstins*  tlieourve,  the  property  of  theprdinates  is  il* 

VOL.  Via  '      r   r-  /                    gg 
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most  remarkable ;  for  in  the  curves  of  the  first  in  some  of  these  churches  there  are  ministers 
hind,  or  the  conic  sections  ami  circle,  the  or-  called  su()erintendants,  or  bi&hops,  yet  these 
dinates  arc  all  bisected  by  the  diameter,  making  are  only  primi  inter  pares,  the  first  among 
the  part  on  one  side  of  it  equal  to  the  part  on  equals;  not  pretending  to  any  superiority  of 
>  the  other  side  of  it;  and  in  the  curves  of  the  2d  orders.  Having  themselves  no  other  oniers 
order,  which  may  be  cut  in  three  p<jfnts  by  an  than  what  either  presbysters  gave  them,  or^vas 
ordinate,  then  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ordinate,  given  them  as  presbyters,  they  ean  convey 
Tying  between  these  three  mteri^ections  of  the  no  other  to  those  they  ordain.  On  this  ground 
curve  and  the  intcr&ection  with  the  diameter,  the  prostestant  dissenters  plead,  that  their  or- 
the  part  on  one  si'lc  the  diameter  is  tqual  dination,  though  not  episcojial,  is  the  same 
to  both  the  two  parts  on  the  other  side  of  it.  with  that  of  all  the  illustrious  protectant 
And  so  for  curves  of  any  order,  tvhatever  the  churches  abroad ;  and  ol^ect,  that  a  priest  or- 
number  of  intersections  may  be,  the  sum  of  the  dained  by  a  popish  bishop  should  be  received 
parts  of  any  ordinate,  on  one  side  of  the  dia-  into  the  church  of  England,  as  a  valid  minister, 
nieter«  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts^on  the  rightfully  ordained ;  whilst  the  orders  of  an- 
other side  of  it.  other,  ordained  by  the  most  learned,  religioiu 

The  use  of  ordinates  in  a  curve,  and  their  presbytery,  which  any  foreign    country  can 

ftbscifrscs,  is  to  define  or  express  the  nature  of  boast,  are  pronounced  not  valid,  and  he  is  r^ 

ft  curve,  by  means  of  the  general  relation  or  quired  to  submit  to  be  ordained  afresh, 
csquation  between  them  ;  and  the  greatest  num-        In  ojpposition  to  episcopal  ordination,  they 

ber  of  factors,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  highest  urge,  tnat  Timothy  was  oraained  by  the  lajnng 

term,  in  'such  equation,  is  always  the  same  as  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  1.  Tim.  iv*. 

the  order  of  the  line;  that  equation  being  a  14.  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  ordained  by 

quadralic,  or  its  highest  terni  of  two  dimen-  cerlaiu  prophets  and  teachers  in  the  chorch  of 

sions,  in  the  Knesofthe  second  order,  being  the  Antioch,  and  not  by  any  bishop  presiding  in 

circle  and  conic  sections;  and  a  cubic  equation,  that  city.  Acts  xiii.  1,  S,  3;  and  that  it  is  a 

or  its  hrzhestterm  containing  three  dimensions,  well  known  fact,  that  presbyters,  in  thechnrch 

in  th^  nnes  of  the  third  order;  and  so  on.  of  Alexandria,  ordained  even  their  own  bishupk 

See  A  Bscrss,  Cuordikate,  and  Ci;r  ves.  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in  the  earliest 

ORDINA^nON.  1.  {ardinaiiot  Latin.)  .  1.  ages  of  Christianity.    They  farther  argue,  that 

Establisbed  order  or  tendency  (^Norris),  3.  The  bishops  and  presbyters  are  in  scripture  the  same; 

act  of  investing  any  man  with  taeerdotal  power  and  not  denominations  of  distinct  orders  or 

iStiUingJieel),  offices  in  the  church;  referring  to  Philip,  i.  1. 

The  form  of  ordination  in  the  dwreh  of  Tit.  i.  5,  7.  Acts  xx.  27f  28.  and  t  Pet.  r. 

England  is  annexed  to  the  book  of  Conmou  1,  9.    To  the  same  nur()ose  they  maintain, 

Prayer,  and  the  authority  of  it  established  by  5  that  the  superiority  or  bi.ihops  to  presbuers  is 

knd  6  £dw.  VI.  cap.  1.  8     E1iz«  cap.   1.  by  not  pretended  to  be  of  divine  but  of  human 

art.  thirty-six  of  the  thirty-oine  articlest  and  institution,  nut  grodnded  on  scripture,  but  only 

by  the  eighth  canon.  upon  the  custom  or  ordinances  of  this  realm,  by 

The  ordination  of  bishops  is  more  properly  the  first  reformers  and  founders  of  the  chuirh  of 

•ailed  consecration .  England,  nor  by  many  of  its  most  learned  and 

Ordination  has  always  been  esteemed  the  eminent  doctors   since.       See    StillinG;flfct'i 

principal  prerogative  gf  bishops;  and  they  still  Irenic.  chap.  8.  p.  385«  in  which  the  learod 

retain  the  function  as  a  kind  of  mark  of  spirt-  author  affirms  and  shows  this  to  be  the  senll- 

tual  sovereignty  in  their  dioceses,  ment  of  Cranmer,  and  other  chief  reforajcr?, 

in  the  ancient  discipline  there  was  no  such  both  in  Edw.  Vl.  and  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 

thing  as  a  vague  and  absolute  ordination ;  but  of  archbishop  Whiteift,  bishop  Bridges,  L^» 

every  one  was  to  have  a  church,  whereof  he  Hooker,  Sutcliffe,  Hales,  Chillingworth,  &c. 

was  to  be  ordained  clerk,  or  priest.     In  the  Moreover,  the  book  entitled  the  Institution  of 

twelfth  century  they  grew  more  remiss,  and  a  Christian  Man,  subscribed   by  the  clergy  in 

ordained  without  atiy  title,  or  benefice.  convocation,    and   confirmed  by  parliament, 

The  council  of  Trent  restored  the  ancient  owns  bishops  and  presbyters  by  scripture  to  bt 

dtscfpline,  and  appointed,  that  none  should  be  the  same.    Besides,  the  protcstant  dissenters 

ordained  but  those  who  were  provided  of  a  be-  allege,  that   if  episcopal  ordination  be  really 

nefice  sufficient  to  subsist  ihem.    The  shadow  necessary  to  constitute  a  vahd  minister,  it  does 

of  which  practice  still  obtains  among  us.  not  seem  to  be  enjoined  by  the  constitution  of 

The  reformed  hold  the  call  of  the  people  the  the  church  of-  England :  because  the  power  of 

only  thing  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  mi-  ordination  which  the  bishops  exercise  in  this 

nistry;  and  teach,  that  ordination  is  only  a  cere-  kingdom  is  derived  entirely  and  only  from  the 

itiony  which  renders  the  call  mort  august  and  civil  magistrate;  and  he  authoritatively  pre- 

authentic.  scribes  how,  and  to  whom  ordination  is  to  be 

Accordingly  the  protestant  churches  of  Scot-  eiven:  that  if  4n  ordination  should  l)e  con- 
land,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  ducted  in  other  manner  and  form  than  thai 
Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark,  &c.  have  no  prescribed  by  him,  such  ordination  wonld  be 
episcopal  ordination.  Far  Luther,  Cakin,  illegal,  and  ofno  authority  in  the  church.  At- 
Bucer,'  Melancthon,  &c.  and  all  the  first  re-  cordingly  the  bishop  at  the  ordination  of  the 
formers  and  founders  of  these  chuches,  who  candidate  aiks,  •'  Are  you  called  accordinsc  to 
ordained  ministers  among  them,  were  them-  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  due  order  of 
selves  pftsbyters,  and  on  other.    Aad  though  this  realm )  The  confltitutioQ  and  law  of  £iig" 
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)«Dd  seems  to  know  nothing  of  unlnterruptfd    in  the  klng*»  doipnious  with  proper  murj^ 
iiocai descent,  but  considers  the  king,  vesud    tions  of  W9r>  aud  liUuise  to  supply  tl.e  ray^l 
Cby  «ct  of  parliament  or  the  sufTroee  of  the    navy  with  what  they  may  need  in  his  depart* 
people)  with  a  fulness  of  all  power  eccTesiaslicai    meut«  the  iwdiament  grautiug  moiiey  in  the 
minese  realms,  as  empowering  and  authorising    most  jihcral  manner  for  this  purpose.     Heisk 
bi:»hops  to  ord«iin  :  and  this  power  of  ordinal-    colonel  in  chief  of  the  royal  regimeat  of  artil- 
tion  wat  once  delegated  to  Cromwell,  a  layniap,    lery,  at  present  consisting  of  ten  battalions  i  ai^icl ' 
as  vicegerent  lo  the  kin^.     lliiy  farther  think    he  is  invented  with  a  peculiar  juristliciion  over 
it  strange*  that  the  validity  of  orders  and  mini-    all  his  majesty's  engineers  employed-  ia  tlio 
strations  should  be  derived^  as  some  have  con-    several   furiiBcatioos  in   his   m;tjestyV  Jbmi- 
temled,  fmin  a  succession  of  popish  bibhops;     nionsj  and  to  hiai   they  are  all  accouoiablo 
bishops  of  a  church,  which,  by  the  deliniiion    .for  their  proceedings,  and  from  him  they  receive 
of  the  nineteenth  article  of  our  church,  can  be    their  particular  orders  a(id   instruction;,   aQ<* 
no  |)art  of  the  true  visible  church  of  Christ,  anil    cording  to  the  directions  and  commands  givea 
bishops,  likewise,  who  consider  the  protestant    by  his  majesty  iu  council.     As  master-gen cr^t 
clergy,  although  orcjaineil  by  protestant  bishops,    of  the  ordnance,  he  has  the  ap|X)intment  of 
as  mere  com mon  unconsecrated  laymen.    They    almost  all  the  inferior  officers  and  scr\ant9^ 
object  also  to  that  subscription,  which  is  the    He    has  a  secretary  and  an    under-secrctar^, 
term  of  ordination  in  the  church  of  England,.     There  are  likewise  a  secretary  to  the  board  9f 
.    The  council  of  Rome  in  744f  orders,  that    ordnance,  and  a  counsel  to  the  board« 
uo  ordinations  »haU  be  held  except  on  the  first,        Lieuienant-general  nf  the  ordnQtice  receives 
fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  mpntns.    With  us»    all  orders  and  warrants  signed  by  the  master 
by  can.  31.  ordination-days  are  the  four  Sun-    general,  and  from  the  other  principal  officer^* 
<)ays  immediately  following  the  Ember-weeks;    and  sees  them  duly  executed,  issues  orders  i^s 
betas  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trinity-    the  occasions  of  the  state  require,  and  gives 
Sunday,  and  the  Sundays  following  the  hrst    directions  for  discharging  the  artillery  when 
Wednesday  after  'September   the  14ih,  and    re(|uired  at  coronations,  birth-days,  signal  vi<;« 
December  the  13  th.  tories,  and  other  solemn  occasions,    it  is  al^o 

Pope  Alexander  I L  condemns  ordination  pfr  his.peculLir  office  to  see  the  tcaJu  of  artillery 
taUum^  as  they  call  it;  i.e.  the  leaping  to  a  and  all  its  equipage  fitted  for  tnotioo,  wh<;^i 
su|)erior  order  without  passing  through  the  in-  ordered  to  be  drawn  into  the  field,  or  sent  upo/ji 
f«ior,  '  .  any  particular  service.  A&Ueulenant-general  of 

Ordination,  is  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  the  ordnance,  he  is  colonel  en  second  of  the  roy^il 
ch arch  of  Rome.  regiment  of  artillery,  and  has  a  secretary  and 

ORDNANCE,  is  a  general  term  for  all    several  ioferior  officers  .I'nd  clerks  under  him., 
wrts  of  gieat  guns,  or  cannon,  mortars,  8^(2;        Surveyor-general  of  ike  ordnance  inspects  iiit 
used  in  war.     See  Cankom,  and  Gun.  stores  and  provisions  of  war  in  the  custody  of 

The  strength  and  serviceableness  of  a  piece  the  storekeeper,  and  sees  that  they  are  ranged 
of  ordnance  depends  much  on  the  thiclcness  and  placed  iu  such  order  as  is  most  proper  for 
of  the  metal,  especially  about  its  chamber  and  tlieir  preservation.  He  allows  all  bills  oif  debt, 
breech,  which  is  called  its  fortification,  and  keeps  a  check  upon  all  labourers  apd  arti- 

Ofthisithere  are  three  degrees,  both  for  can-  ficerawork;  sees  that  the  stores  received  be 
aons  and  culverins.  Such  are  the  ordinarily  good  and  serviceable,  duly  proved  and  roarkeg, 
fonified,  also  called  legitimate,  pieces.  Those  as  they  ou^ht  to  be,  with  the  king's  mark, 
^hose  fortification  is  lessened,  are  called  has-  taking  to  his  assistance  the  rest  of  the  officers 
^Td  pieces.  Those  doubly /ortified,  are  called  and  proof-masters.  In  order  to  ^st  him  In 
extraordinary  piepes.  the  business  of  his  office,  he  has  under  Iuqi 

OapKANCB  OFFICE.  IS  the  Standing  grand  the  proof-master  of  England,  md  QlerkSi  ^nd 
ii^puiine  of  arms,  habiliments,  instruments,  \>ther  inferior  officers. 

^  utensils  of  war,  as  well  by  se^  as  land ;  Clerk  of  the  ordnance^  an  officer  whose  ftmc-* 
not  only  of  those  lodged  in  the  Toiler,  but  in  tion  is  to  record  all  orders  and  instructions  given 
»1  the  garrisonsi  castles,  forts,  &c.  in  Great  for  the  government  of  the  office ;  all  patents 
^itain :  from  whence,  as  occasion  requires,  and  grants;  the  names  of  all  officers,  clerk^, 
nis  majesty's  armies  are  supplied.  The  prin-  artificers,  gunners,  labourers,  ^c.  who  enjoy 
apal  department  for  ordnance  in  England  is  those  grants,  or  any  other  fee  for  the  same ;  tp 
u)fi  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  most  conve-  draw  all  estimates  for  provisiotis  ^ind  auppli<;s 
niently  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  to  be  made,  and  all  letters,  instructions,  com- 
/ names,  ivith  fine  quays  ana  every  acpommo-  missions,  deputations,  and  contracts  for  |iis 
<<aiion  for  the  loading  and  unloading  the  o^d-  majesty's  service;  to  make  9U  hills  of  imprest 
Pancc  store-ships.  and  debentures,  for  the  payment  and  satisfacj- 

^e  chief  officers  of  ordnance  in  England  qre  tion  of  work  done  and  provisions  received  in 
M  follows :  the  said  office ;  and  all  quarter  books  for  the  ^ 

fVlUfT'senerql  of  the  ordnance  is  deemed  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  all  officers,  clerks,  * 
pnocipal  officer  in  the  civil  branch  of  the  ord-  &c.  belonging  to  the  office ;  and  to  keep  jour- 
^*^9  yet  he  is  alwa;^s  chosen  from  amongst  nalsand  ledgers  of  the  receipts  and  returns  of 
J  first  generals  in  his  majesty's  service,  His  hi*  majesty's  stores,  to  serve  as  a  check  be- 
/°|^  IS  Tery  great,  as  in  him  is  invested  the  tween  the  two  accountants  of  the  office,  th^ 
''^^  Rpwer  of  storing  jiU  thf  military  ma^^iaes   p^e  for  qioofyi  ai)d  tli^  other  for  stores,    la 

M  iSr  « 
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Ills  office  he  has  a  number  of  clerks^  undet* 
clerks,  and  leg^r-kcepen^  who  have  all  fixed 
salaries.  , 

Storekeeper  qf  the  ordnance  takes  into  his 
custody  all  his  majesty^s  ordnance,  munitions 
and  stores  belongins  thereto,  and  indents  and 
puts  them  in  legal  security  after  they  have 
neen  surveyed  by  the  surveyor-general,  any 
part  of  which  he  must  not  deliver  without  a 
warrant  signed  by  the  proper  officers;  nor 
must  he  receive  back  any  stores  formerly  issued 
till  they  have  been  reviewed  by  the  surveyor, 
and  registered  by  the  derk  of  the  ordnance  in 
the  book  of  remains ;  and  he  must  take  care 
that  whatever  is  under  his  custody  be  kept  safe, 
and  in  such  readiness  as  to  be  fit  for  service 
upon  the  most  peremptory  demand.  In  his 
office  he  has  several  clerks  at  fixed  salaries  fat 
the  dispatch  of  business. 

Cleri  of  the  delivnies  qfthe  ordnance  draws 
all  orders  for  delivery  of  any  stores,  and  sees 
*them  duly  executed ;  charges  by  indenture  the 
particular  receiver  of  the  stores  delivered ;  and, 
m  order  to  discharge  the  storekeeper,  registers 
the  copies  of  all  warrants  for  the  deii^-enes,  as 
well  as  the  proportions  deli%-ered.  He  has  se- 
>eral  clerks  m  his  office  at  fixed  salaries  for  the 
dispatch  of  business. 

Treasurer  and  pay  matter  qfthe  ordnance  re* 
ceives  and  pays  all  monies,  both  salaries  and 
debentures  m  and  belonging  to  this  office.  In 
his  office  also  are  several  clerks,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  for  the'dispatch  of  business. 

Office  of  ordnance.  Besides  the  principal 
officers  already  mentioned,  there  bdonra  to 
'  this  office  proof- masters,  clerk  of  the  works,  a 
purveyor  for  the  land,  and  a  purveyor  for  the 
sea;  an  architect,  an  astronomical  observer, 
and  other  officers.  The  other  part  of  this  of- 
fice, which  is  termed  the  military  branch  of 
the  ordnanccj  is  a  chief  engineer,  who  has 
DnHer  him  two  directors,  four  sob-directors, 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  engineers  in  or- 
dinary, engineers  extraordinary,  sub-engineers, 
and  practitioner  engineers. 

Ordnance  bills,  commonly  called  ordnance 
debentures,  are  bills  issued  by  the  board  of  ord- 
nance on  the  treasurer  of  that  office  for  the 
payment  of  stores,  &c.  These  are  not  payable 
at  any  certain  titne,  and  do  not  bear  any  in- 
terest, so  that  the  discount  upon  them  is  often 
very  high ;  bat  they  are  seldom  much  above 
two  years  in  arrear. 

OuDG.  In  natural  histor}',  an  order.  A 
subdivision  of  a  class ;  or  the  second  branch  m 
a  system.  This  subdivision  is  usually  arbitrary ; 
and  is  adopted  principally,  that  too  many  ge- 
nera may  not  occur  at  once  to  be  distingttished. 
In  Linn^us*s  botanical  system  the  orders  of 
the  first  thirteen  classes  are  taken  from  the 
number  of  pistils  in  the  flower.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  from  the  perk:arp.  In 
'the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  twen- 
tieth, twenty-first,  and  twenty-second,  from 
the  number,  &c.  of  stamens.  In  the  nine- 
teenth from  the  disposition  and  character  of 
the  florets. 

ORDONNANC£,  in  architectuie,  b  tit 
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composition  of  a  bdildiog,  and  the  ^tpositioii 
of  its  partsi  both  with  h^gard  to  the  whole  and 
to  one  another  $  or,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  expresses  it, 
determining  the  measure  of  what  is  assigned  to 
the  several  apartments.  Thus^  onlonnaiioe  is 
the  judicious  contrivance  of  the  plan  or  mouldy 
as  when  the  court,  hall,  lodgings,  &c.  are  nei- 
ther too  large  nor  too  small,  but  the  court  af- 
fords convenient  lisht  to  the  apartments  about 
it;  the  hall  is  of  fit  capacity  to  receive  eom- 
pany ;  and  the  bed-chambef,  &:c.  of  a  proper 
size.  When  these  divisions  are  either  too 
great  or  too  small,  with  respect  to  the  whole, 
aa  where  tlvere  is  a  large  court  lo  a  little  bouse, 
or  a  small  hall  to  a  magnifieent  pahce,  the 
fault  is  in  the  ordonnance.    See  Aechitec- 

TURE. 

OaDONH  AifCB,  in  painting,  is  used  for 
the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  picture,  either 
with  regard  to  the  whole  piece,  or  to  the  seve- 
ral parts,  as  the  groups^  masses,  contrasts,  &c. 
See  Painting. 

OJinURE.  *.  iorduri,  French.)  -Dung; 
filth.  iShakspeare). 

OREADES,  nymphs  of  the  mountsins 
daughteiB  of  Phoroneus  and  Hecate.  Some 
call  them  Oresiladct,  and  give  them  Jupiter 
for  father.  They  pncrolljr  attended  upon 
Diana,  and  aoeom|)anierl  li«rin  hunting. 

ORELLaNA  (Francis),  a  Spaniard,  with 
Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Pseru.  Hedesenfd 
his  companions,  and  penetrating  into  the  coon- 
try,  was  the  first  European  who  saw  the  Ama- 
zon, the  best  part  of  whoae  course  he  ob- 
served, till  he  reached  tht  Spanish  settlements 
of  Cubagna,  from  which  he  departed  for 
Europe.  In  the  relation  of  what  he  had  seen, 
he  united  the  marvellous  and  the  true,  and  bj 
reporting  that  he  had  passed  through  a  countfy 
peopled  by  Amazons,  he  gave  that  name  to  the 
great  fiver  which  he  had  discovered.  He 
perished  in  ende&vouring  again  to  disco\«r  the 
mouth  of  it,  about  1 550. 

OREOSELINUM.  (oreosehmtm,  •^roffXiKr, 
from  wof,  a  mountain,  and  atXi^^,  fanky,  k> 
nameo  because  it  grows  wild  upon  mountains). 
Black  mountain  parsley.  The  root  and  senl 
of  this  planfy  athamima  oreoserinum ;  foKoIis 
divaricatis  of  Linn^tis,  as  well  as  the  wMe 
herb,  were  formerly  used  medkinally.  Thongh 
formerly  in  so  high  ^estimation  as  lo  obtain  the 
epithet  of  pblychesta,  this  plant  u  sddon  used 
in  (he  practice  of  the  present  day.  An  eairKt 
and  tincture  prepared  from  the  root  were  laid 
to  be  attenoant,  aperient,  deobstroent,  sml 
lithontriptic.  llife  Oil  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  seed  was  esteemed  to  allay  the  loodi- 
aeh ;  aiHi  the  whole  was  reeommeiMM  as  aa 
antiscorbutic  and  corroborant. 

ORES,  in  mineralogy,  mineral  bodies  com- 
posed either  entirely  of  metals,  or  of  which  metals 
constitute  the  most  considerable  add  li&port^t 
part.  It  is  from  the  mfnerals  beloDfiog  to  tbii 
class  that  all  metals  are  extracted. 

When  metals  are  exposed  to  the  actlOo  of  M 
and  air  most  of  them  lose  their  histre,  and  mt 
gradually  converted  into  earthy*lifce  powdeisof 
difisTBot  oolauit  and  propecties» aocoidtaf  toibi 
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jbeUl  and  the  di&rent  degrees  of  |ieat  employed* 
Stn^eral  of  tbem  even  take  fire  when  exposed  to  a 
stroog  heat;  and  after  eombastion  the  residuam 
is  found  to  be  the  rtry  same  earthy-like  sub- 
stance. 

The  metals  that  hare  been  hitherto  assayed 
upon  any  considerable  scale  (for  we  omit  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  alkaline  metal^  and  those  of 
which  the  eaiths  are  supposed  to  be  oxyds) 
4aM>ant  to  twenty-eight;  whence  metallic  ores 
may  be  divided  into  tweuty-three  orders. 

Metals  exist  in  tbe  ores  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  four  following  states.  1.  In  a  oietallic  state, 
sod  either  solitary  or  combined  with  each  other ; 
in  the  last  case  forming  alloys.  2.  Combined  with 
flulphur,  forming  sulpharet^u  3*  Combined  with 
oxygen,  forming  oxyus.  4.  Combined  with  acids, 
forming  carbonata,  phosphats,  ^c<  which  gene- 
nlly  pass  under  the  name  of  metallic  salts. 

Each  order  therefore  may  be  divided '  into  the 
feor following  genera: 

Alloys  Oxyds 

Sulphiuets  Salts. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  every  metal 
fau  not  hitherto  been  fbond  in  all  these  four  states, 
and  some  of  ^em  are  hardly  susceptible  of  then 
an.  Seveml  of  the  orders,  therefore,  want  one  or 
Biore  genera,  as  wHl  be  seen  from  Dv.  Thomson's 
valoabij  table;  which,  however,  extends  (to  not 
more  than  twenty  •five,  three  of  the  twenty-eight 
having  hitherto  only  been  foand  in  the  ores  of 
platiDQin.    The  table  runs  as  follows : 

Onler  I.— G«[i^. 
1.  Alloys. 

OflAer  II* — /Vcrfinum. 
1.  Alloys. 

Order  III. — Iridium. 
1.  Alloys. 

Order  IV — Stiver. 
1.  Alloys. 
S.  Sulphurets. 
3.  Salts. 

Order  V. — Merturg, 
1.  Alloys. 
8.  Sulphurets. 

3.  SalU. 

Order  VI.— Cop^» 
1.  Alloys. 
8.  Sttlphnrets. 
A.  Oxyds. 

4.  Salts. 

Order  VlU^Iron. 
1.  Alloys. 

5.  Sulphurets, 

3.  Oxyds. 

4.  Salts. 

drder  Vllt^NicM. 
1.  Alloys. 
8.  Oxyds. 

Older  IX-^Hn. 
1.  Sulphurets. 
8.  Oxyds. 

Older  X.— Leatf. 
1.  Sulphnrats. 


8.  Oxydf . 
3.  Salts. 

Order  XI.*«Zm9. 

1.  SttlphttTsta. 
8.  Oxyds. 
3.  Salts. 

Order  XU^Bitmuth. 

1.  Alloys. 
8.  Sulphurets. 
,     3.  Oxyds. 

Older  Xllh-rAtUimoi^^ 
J.  Alloys.    . 
.8.  Sulphurets., 

3.  Oxyds. 

4.  Salts. 

Order  XIV.— r«Uicr^». 
1.  Alloys. 

Order  XV. — Arsenic, 
1.  Alloys. 
8.  Sulphurets. 

3.  Oxyds. 

4.  Salts. 

Order  XVI.— Cbiafr. 

1.  Alleys. 
8-  Oxyds. 
3.  SaiU. 

Order  XVI|.— Jlfa»ga  ncie. 
J.  Oxyds. 

8.  SaiU. 

Order  XVill.—CAromwiii. 
1.  Alloys. 
8.  Oxyds. 
3.  Salts. 

Order  XlX.-^V^amum. 
1.  Oxyds. 

Order  XX*— •Afo/y^JeiiKn^. 
}.  Sulphurets. 

Order  XXI.— 7l<figsfeR. 
1.  SalU. 

Order  XXtt.— Titanium. 
1.  Oxyds. 

Order  XXI 1 1.— CblumAmM. 
1.  Oxyds. 

Order  XXXV.— TantoAmi. 
1.  Oxyda. 

Order  XXV-^CMun. 
1.  Oxyds. 

In  ihe  analysis  of  ores  jt  is  impossible  to  laf 
4own  any  general  rule,  so  numerous  are  the  oka 
themselves,  and  s6  diversified  the  means  necessarj 
to  be  pursued  Ui  the  diflfinrent  analytic  proceases* 
We  sb«U  however  o4er  a  £tw  remarks  npon  thB 
ores  o/moikoonaeqiietice;  imd  for  other  geowal 
observaiiona  upon  the  scune  subject,  which  majr 
be  usefully  connected  with  the  preseal^  we  rate 
our  readers  to  the  article  MmxRaLOor* 

The  ores  of  metals  may  be  aoalyxad  in  two 
jnodes,  in  the  humid,  and  the  dry  way.  The  first 
is  effiKted  with  the  aid  of  acids,  and  of  other 
liquid  agents,  and  may  often  b«  accomplished  by 
very  iiiD|de  jBeans,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  bulky 
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ttn^  eatpimsivte  ftppuratiAs.    If  lulpbar  be  present,    to  dryness,  and  then  ignite  moderately  for  half  ah 

it  impedes  the  action  of  acids,  and  should  be  se-    hour.    Add  boilin|^  water,  and  if  any  portion  re« 

-parated  by  roasting:  .the  t>re  t>A  a  muffle,  or  by     main  undissoWed  let  it  undergo  a  similar  tieab* 

projectini^  it  oiised  with  twice  its  iveiglit  of  nitre     ment.    Saturate  the  alkaline  solution  with  muria- 

.into  a  red-botcmcibUt,  washing  offthc  alkali  after,     tic  acid,  which  will  tbiow  down  an  oxyd  of  tin. 

wardf  with  but  water. .  No  solvept  will  act  upon     Let  this  be  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  muriatic 

all  the  metals.    Thus  nitric  Acid  riue:*  uot  act  on     acid:  again  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  and 

gold  and  plarinai   and  th.^  nitroiruuriailc  acid,     being  dried  and  weighed,  let  it,  alter  Uziviation,  be 

wliich  dissolves  these  metalK,  has  no  solvent  action     once  moie  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.    The  insola- 

.on  silver.     Hence  the  necessity  of  varying  the     ble  part  consists  of  silix.    Into  the  colourless  solu* 

■aoU'ent  accordinjir  to  the  natuire  of  the  ore  under  -tion,  diluted  with  two  or  three  pans  of  Water,  put 

examination.     We  shall  give  a  few  instances  by     a  stick  of  zinc,  round  which  the  reduced  tin  %A\ 

which  tht^  rtsAd^T  wrU  understand  the  theory,  and     collect.  Scrape  off  the  deposit,  wash,  dry,  and  fuse 

may  be  enabled  to  verify  the  facts  by  practice.         It  under  a  cover  of  tallow  in  a  capsule  placed  oa 

For  ores  of  gold  and  platma,  the  nitro-muriatlc     charcoal.     A  button  of  pure  metallic  tin  will  re- 

ftcid  is  the  most  proper  solvent.     A  given  weight     main  at  the  bottom,  the  wt-ight  of  which,  deduct- 

.«>f  the  ore  may  be  digested  with  this  acid  as  long    ed  from  that  of  the  ore,  indicates  the  proportion  of 

:U  it  extracts  ^r\y  thmg.  The  solution  is  to  be  eva-    oxygen.  The  presence  of  tin  in  an  ore  is  indicated 

porated  to  dryness,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess  of    .by  &  purple  precipitate,  on  mixing  its  solution  id 

acid,  and  dissolved  in  water.    The  addition  of  a     muriatic  acid  with  one  of  ^old  in  mir#*muriatic  acid. 

solution  of  tip  «nd  muriatic  acid  will  show  the         L£ad  of  a  may  be  analyzed  by  solution  in  nitrib 

presence  of  ti^old  by  a  purple  precipitate ;  and  pla-     acid»  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water.    The 

tina  will  be  indicated  by  a  precipitate,  on  adding  a    sulphar,  if  any,  will  remain  undiasolVed.    Let  the 

solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.    When  gold  and    iolution  be  precipitated  by  carlaonate  of  soda.*  If 

platina  are  both  contained  in  the  same  solution,     any  silver  be  pre^^cnt,  it  will  be  taken  up  by  pure 

they  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  last-    liquid  ammonia.  Wash  off  the  excess  of  ammonia 

mentioned  sohition,  which  throws  down  the  pla-    by  distiiletl  water;  and  add  concentrated  sulphuric 

tina»  but  not  the  gold,  fn  this  way  platina  may  be    >cid,  applying  heat,  so  that  the  muriatic  acta  may 

.detached  also  (torn  other  metals.  be  whoUy  expelled. 

For  extracting  ^i/ver  from  its  ores,  the  nitric  acid  Mercury  may  be  detected  in  oies  that  are  sup- 
is  the  most  proper  solvent.  The  silver  may  be  pre-  posed  to  contain  it,  by  distillation  in  an  earthen 
cipitated  frOitX  hitric  acid  by  muriate  of  soda,  retort  with  half  their  weight  of  iron  filings  or  lime. 
JEvery  hundred  para  of  the  precipitate  contains  The  mercury,  if  any  be  present,  will  rise  and  be 
•seventy-five  of  silver.  But,  as  lead  may  be  present  condensed  in  thcnceiver. 
in  the  solution,  and  this  metal  is  alib  precipitated  Oret  of  Mine  may  be  digested  with  the  nitric  acid| 
by  muriate  of  soda,  it  may  be  proper  to  immerse    and  the  part  that  is  dissolved  boiled  to  dryofssi 

in  the  solution  a  polished  plate  of  copper.    This  again  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and  agkin  evaporated* 
'Will  precipitate  the  silver,  if  present,  in  a  metallic     By  this  means  the  iron»  if  any  be  present,  will  be 

form.    The  muriate  of  silver  is  also  soluble  in  li-  rendered  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  will 

.l^uid  ammonia*  which  that  of  lead  i»  not.  take  up  the  oxyd  of  zinc.    To  this  solution  add 

Copper  ores  may  be  analysed  by  boiling  them  pure  liquid  ammonia,  in  excess,  which  will  sepa* 

with  five  times  their  weight  of  concentrated  sul-  rate  the  lead  and  iron,  if  auy  should  have  been  dis* 

^h  uric  acid,  tiH  a  dry  mass  is  obtained,  from  which  solved;  and  the  excess  of  alkali  will  retain  the 

.water  will  extract  the  sulphate  of  copper.    This  oxyd  of  zinc.    This  may  be  separated  by  the  ad« 

•salt  \s  to  be  dit<^ompo6ed  by  a  polished  plate  of  iron,  dition  of  an  acid! 

immersed  in  li  dilute  solution  of  it.    The  copper        ^7i/imo7ita/orej.— Dissolve  a  given  weight  in  three 

will  be  precipibted  in  a  metallic  state,  and  may  or  four  parts  of  muriatic,  and  one  of  nitric  acid. 

•be  scraped  off  and  weighed.     If  silvc^  be  suspected  Tliis  will  take  up  the  antimony,  and  leave  the  sul- 

with  copper,  nitrous  acid  must  be  employed  as  the  phur,  if  any.     Qn  dilution  with'wrater  the  oxyd 

•solvent ;  and  a  plate  of  polished  copper  will  detect  of  antimony  is  precipitated,  and  the  iron  aud 

;the  silver.   '  -  mercury  remain  dissolved.    Lead  may  be  detected 

/r<Ni  ore$  may  tie  iflisiolVed  in  dilute  muriatic  by  sulphuric  acid, 
'.ftcld,  or,  if  the  metal  be  too  highly  ozydixed  to  be         Oret  <if  cobalt  may  be  dissolved  in  nitn>-inuriatic 
.dissolved  by -this  acid,  they  must  be  previously  add.    Then  add.  carbonate  of  potash,  which,  at 
*inixed  with  one-eighth  of  their  weight  of  powdered  firsts  separates  iron  and  arsenic.^.  Filter,  and  add  s 
.charcoal,  and  c  alcined  in  .a  crucih}c  for  an  hour.  foKher  quantity  of  the  carbonate,  when  a  greyish- 
The' iron  is  thus  rendered  soluble.    The  solution  red  precipitate  will  fall  down,  which  is  oxyd  of  co- 
must  then  be  diluted  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  bait.    The  iron  ar>d  arsenic  ma^  be  separated  by 
^utmtity  of  water,  previously  well  boiled,  io  eypcl  heat,  which  volatilizes  the  arsenic.    Cobalt  is  also 
the  air.  and  mbst  be  preserved  in  a  well-stepped  ascertained,^  if  the  solution  of  an  ore  in  muriatic 
^lass  bottle  for  six  or  eight  days.     The  phosphate  acid  give  a  sympathetic  ink.  Sec  Klaproih's  Essays. 
of  iron  will  within  that  lime  be  precipitated,  if  any        To  analyze  ores  in  the  dry  way,  a  method  which 
■he  present,  and  the  liquor  must  be  decanted  off.  afloHs  the  most  satisfactory  evidence t>f  their  com- 
The  flolution  may  contain  the  oxyds  of  iron,  roan-  position,  and  should  always  precede  the  working 
gaiiese»>and  ziac.  ^It  may  be  piecipitated  by  car»  of  large  and  extensive  strata,  a  more  complicated 
iMmtc  of  aoda,  which  will  separate  them  all.  The  apparatus  is  required:     An  assaying  furnace,  widi 
,oxyd  of  <2iBC  .will  be  taken  up  -by  a  solution  of  muffles,  crucibles,  &c.  are  absolutely  necessary. 
f«re  ammonia  j  distillod  vinegar  will  take  iip4he         The  reduction  of  an  ore  requires  frequently  pre- 
^tnangaziese,  i^mI  will  leave  the  oxyd  of  iron.  From  vlous  roasting,  to  expel  the  sulphur  and  other  vo- 
■tlie  weight  of  this,  after  ignition,  during  a  quarter  Utile  ingredients  ;  or  thi^  ma'/  be  effected  by  mix- 
of  ah  hour,  twenty-eight  percent,  may  be  deducted,  in^  the  powdered  >ore  with  nitre,  and  projecting  the 
Tini)riu.f-t-B6il  100  grains,in  asilver  vessel, .with  mij«ture  into  a  cruciUp.    The  sulphate  of  potash, 
jk  lolmion  of  600  grams  of  puie  potash.  Evaporate  .thus  lotmid,  mky  be  vraslied  oH)  and  the  oxyd 
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]fi\]st  he  reaerred  for  sobsequent  expenmebU.  An  and  doomed  to  be  sacrificed     Ipliigenia,  then 

BUAy<»r  the  metals  Mtaia  their  oxygen  so  forcibly  prieatesi  of  Diaoa,    was  to  immolate  these 

tliat  the  application  of  heat  is  incapable  of  expel-  strangers.      The  intelligence  that  thev  were 

Jing  it,  the  addition  ofinflammable  matter  becomes  Grecians  delayed  the  preparauoiis,  and  Iphi- 

cxpedicnt.  And,  to  enable  the  reduced  particles  of  ^„i^  ^,  lixixwas  to  learn  something  aboitt 


111  may  descend,  and  be  collected  at  the  bottom  of  ^  Greece  from  her  hand.    This  was  a  ditficuU 

the  crucible,    Substances  that  answer  both  these  trial;    never  was  friendship   more  truly  dis* 

porposcs  are  called  fluxes.      The  alkaline  and  played,  but  at  last  Pyiades  gave  way  .to  tlie 

eanhy  part  of  fluxes  serve  also  another  end ;  via.  pressing  entreaties  of  his  friend,  and  consented 

thac  of  oomUining  with  any  acid  which  may  be  at-  to  carry  the  letters  of  Ijpliigenia  to  QtctCQ, 

tached  to  a  mcial,  and  which  would  prevent  iu  These  were  addressed  to  Orestes  himself,  and, 

reduction,  if  not  separated.    The  ores  of  different  therefore,  these  circumstances  soon  ietl  to  a 

mttals,  and  different  ores  of  the  same  metal,  re-  Jijcovery  of  the  connections  of. the  priestess 

juirc  different  fluxes,    (bee  Flux.)  The  ore.  after  ^jti,  o,„i^.     I phigenia,  convinced  that  he 

^\^,^^"'^^fnr''^7.'Jli^^^  ^t^e  fl«^ n^  ^"  *^^  brothcr^O^tes    resolved,  with  the 

with  three  or  four  times  Its  weight  of  the  flux,  and  -        t  -     ^     ».     n    e         />l  j  . 

put  into  a  crucible,  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal  ^^  friends,  to  fly  from  Cbersonwos,  and  to 
over  the  surface.  A  cover  mu8t.be  luied  on,  and  wr)'  away  the  sUlue  of  Diana,  Their  flight 
the  crucibte  exposed  to  the  necessary  heat  in  a  was  discovered,  and  Fhoas  prepared  to  pur&ue 
wintUfurnace.  Ores  of  iron,  as  being  difficultly  them,  but  Minerva  interfered,  and  told  hi^^ 
reduced,  require  a  very  intense  fire.  Those  of  sd-  that  all  had  been  done  by  the  will  and  appro* 
ver  and  lead  are  metallized  by  a  lower  heat.  The  bation  of  the-gods.  After  these  celebrated  ad- 
metal  is  found  at  the  bottom,  of  the  crucible,  in  ventures  Orestes  ascended  the  throne  of  Argos^ 
.the  furm  of  a  round  button.  The  volatile  inctaU,  where  he  reigned  in  perfect  security,  and 
as  mercury,  «inc.  areenic,  tellurium,  and  osmium,  married  Hermtone,  the  daughter  of  Menelaosy 
.1 18  obvious,  oufbt  not  to  be  treated  in  ths  above  ^„j  j^j,  ^-^^^  ^^  j^j,  ^^-^^  Pyladea.     Tho 

manner  and  ^^^l^'^j^  ^^;^'»J»^^^^^^^^  marriage  of  Orestes  with  Hermibne  is,  how^ 
b!c  matters  m  an  earthen  retort.    See  Kirwan's        ^      °       .        r  j-       *  ^u  •     • 

Mineraloev  '  ^  matter  of  dispute  among  the  ancients. 

-,_,.!^i^_,,  ,       -  r^  .  mf  ^J**  o^^  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and  sc- 

ORLbFA,    a  people  of  Epirus.      They  ciuity,  and  he  died  in  Arcadia,  in  the  gOtk 
received  their  names  from  Orestes,  who  fled  to  ^f  hiaage,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son 

^A^no*y^ll^°..''"'*'*  ""^r"!  ""^"^'y-    (^"7")  Tisaraenes,  by  Herraione.    The  friendship  of 

OREb rtS,  a  son  of  Agameamon  and  Civ-  Qrestes  and  of  PyUdes  became  proverbial.- 
teraocstra.    When  his  father  was  murdered  by        ORESl^EUM,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  about 

Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus  he  was  saved  by  ig  mUes  from  Sparta.      It  was  founded  by 

bis  fister  Elcctra    called  Laodicea  by  Homer,  Orestheus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  originaHy 

and  was   privately  conveyed  to  the  house  of  called  Oresthasiom,  and  afterwards  Oresteum, 

Sirophius,  king  of  Phocis.     He  was  tenderly  f^m  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who 

treated  by  Stropfaius,  who  carefully  educated  came  there 

him  with  his  son  Pylades.    From  their  faraili-        OREStId^,  the  descendants  or  subjects 

aniybetweeii  the  two ;^oiing  princes  soon  arose  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.     They 

the  most  inviolible  friendship.    When  Orestes  .^ere  driven  from  4be  Peloponnesus  by  tte 

arrived  to  years  of  manhood  he  visited  My-  Heraclids 

cen*.  and  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assassi-        OREXIS.  (from  op.ya^,  to  labonr.)    Ib 

naling  his  mother  Uvtemnestra  and  her  adul-  medicine,  the  appetite :  the  sense  of  hunger, 
terer  ^gisihus.     Ihe  manner  in  winch  he        QRFA,  a  considerable  town  of  Turkey  i« 

commuted  this  murder  is  variously  reported  .^sia,  in  Diarbeck,  which  formerly  belonged 

but  the  figpple  immediately  after  acknowJetked  to  Persia.    It  has  a  good  trade,  particularly  ia 

hh-n  as  king.    In^consequence  of  the  iMrncide,  ^™ts  of  several  sorts,  tome  of  which  are 

Orestes  is  repKsiented  as  tormented  bv  the  Fu-  ^ade  here,     li  has  a  stately  cattle  on  a  hJi!» 

rifa   and  exiles  himself  to  Argus,  where  he  is  ^nd  Is  seated  on  the  Euphrates,  83  miles  N.E. 

sull  pursued  by  the  avengeful  goddesses.  Apo  lo  of  Alepiio.  and  100  S.Wr  of  Diarbckar.  ♦Loiu 

himself  purilies  kim,  and  he  is  acquitted  by  33.  go  K.     Ut.aG.  ^0  N. 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Areopagites-        ORFORD,  a  seaport  and  borough  in 'Saf- 

iiunpedes  says  that  Orestes,  after  the  iiiucder  folk,  with  a  market  on  Monday.     It  is  said  to 

o  his  moiher,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  faa^^  ^^d  twelve  cbuttbes,  but  has  now  only 

ai  Delphi    where  he  was  informed  that  no-  one,  whose  steeple  4s  a  seamark ;  and  near  it 


^.hersonesus.  and  which,  as  It  IS  reported,  had  .^^ed  on  the  German  Ocean,  between  .wip 

iailen  fromheaven.    This  was  an  arduous^n-  channels,  18  miles  E.  by  N*  of  Iwwich,  and 

lerprize     Tlxe  king  of  the  Chersonesus  always  $8  N .  E.  of  London.     Loiu  1.  40  E.    LaL  au. 

Aacnhccd  all  such  as  entered  the  border^  of  his  ji  j^, 

11TJ7\     Orestes  and  his  friend  were  both  Orford  Ness,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the 

earned  before  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  place,  g^E,  ^oast  of  Su^icx.  where  a  lighthouse  i« 
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terdeted  for  the  direction  of  sltif^s.    Loo.  f .  6  £.  ^huittia  or  eoorcnts^  though  ht  atniifely  ^. 

-Lat.  &fi.  4  N.  ^scribes  the  manner  in  which  the  pMlma  and 

ORGA  L,  amon^  dyen«  lees  of  wine  dried.  hymns  were  sung ;  yet  Mabillon  and  Montori 

ORGAN,  a  wind  imtrument  blown  by   inform  us  that  organs,  during  the  teoib  cen- 

'bellows,  and  containing  nuraenius  pipes  of  tury,  became  comaion  in  Italy  and  Gcroiaoy, 

various  kinds  and  dimennons,  and  of  roulti-  s^  well  as  in  England ;   and  that  about  the 

farious  tones  and  pointers.    Of  all  musical  in-  same  time  they  had  admission  into  the  cod- 

ttruments  this  is  the  most  proper  for  the  sacred  venis  throughout  Europe, 

purpose  to  which  it  is  most  generally  applied  The  organs  in  Germany  (says  Dr.  Bum^), 

m  all  countries  wherever  it  has  been  intro*  in  magnitude,  and  the  organists  in  abiliucs, 

duccd.     Its  structure  is  lofty,  elegant,  and  seem  unrivalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 

majestic,  and  iu  solemnity,  grandeur,  and  rich  particularly  in  the  use  of  pedals.   In  Marpura*! 

volume  of  tone,  have  justly  obtained  it  an  Kssays,  vol.  iii.  there  is  a  minate  account  of  a 

acknowledged  pre*eminence  over  every  other  variety  of  organs  in  Germany ;  of  all  which 

instrument.                 ,  the  longest  pipe  of  the  manuals  is  l6  feet 

An  or^an,  when  complete,  is  of  three>fo1d  long,  and  of  the  pedals  32«    One  of  the  largest 

construction,  and  furntslied  with  three  sets  of  organs  in  Germany,  hut  which  MarpnrR  has 

keys:  one  for  what  is  called  the  great  organ,  omitted  in  his  list,  is  at  Gorliz  in  Cfpper 

and  which  is  the  middle  set)    a  second  (or  Lusatia. 

lower  set)  for  the  choir  oroan  ^  and  a  third  (or  Among  the  modem  improvenaents  of  the 
upper  set)  for  the  swell.  In  the  great  organ,  oigan,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  swell  and 
ine  principal  stops  are  the  two  dianasons,  the  the  tremblant :  the  former,  invented  by  aa 
principal,  the  twelfth »  the  fifteenth,  the  ses-  English  artist,  consists  in  a  Bvakber  of  pipes 
-qnialtra,  the  mixture  or  furniture,  the  trum*  placed  in  a  remote  part  of  th<  instrument,  and 
pet,  the  clarion,  and  the  comet.  The  choir  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  box,  which,  being  gradu- 
organ  usually  contains  the  stopt  diapason,  the  ally  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  io- 
dulciana,  the  principal,  the  flute,  the  twelfth,  creases  the  sound  as  the  wind  does  the  sofeod 
the  bassoon,  and  the  vox  humane.  The  swell  of  a  peal  of  bells,  or  suppresses  it  in  like  msn- 
comnrises  the  two  diapasons,  the  principal,  the  ner  by  the  contrary  action.  The  tremblant  is 
JhantDoy,  trumpet,  and  cornet^  Besides  the  a  contrivance  by  means  of  a  valve  in  the  port- 
•complete  organ,  there  are  other  organs  of  lesser  vent  or  passa^  from  the  witid-chest,  to  cneck 
•izes,  and  more  limited  powers,  adapted  to  the  wind,  and  admit  it  only  by  starts ;  so  that 
church,  chapel,  and  chamber  use.  There  is  the  notes  seem  to  stammer,  aiui  the  whole  iu« 
•Isp  the  barrel  or  hand-org^n,  consisting  of  a  s^ument  to  sob,  in  a  manner  very  offensive  to 
moveable,  turning  cylinder  oilled  a  barrel,  on  the  ear.  There  is  a  tremblant  in  the  orean  at 
isrhich,  by  means  of  wires,  pins,  and  staples,  the  German  chapel  in  the  Savoy «  See  Haw- 
Are  set  the  tunes  it  is  intended  to  perform.  kins*s  History  of  Music,  and  Bumey. 
These  pins  and  staples,  by  the  revolution  of  Organ  (Hydraulic),  denotes  a  musical  nia* 
the  barrel,  act  upon  the  keys  within,  and  give  chine  .that  plays  by  water  instead  of  wind. 
admission  to  the  wiixi  from  the  bellows  to  the  Of  these  there  are  several  in  Italy^  in  the  grot* 
pipes.  The  barrel-organ  is  generally  portaUo,  tos  of  vineyards,  Ctesebes  of  Alexandria,  who 
and  so  contrived  that  the  same  action  of  the  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes,  is  said 
hand  which  turns  the  barrel,  supplies  the  wind  to  have  Invented  organs  that  played  by  coin- 
by  pcfving  motion  to  the  bellows,  pressing  the  air  with  water,  as  is  still  practised. 

The  invention  of  the  organ,  which  is  attri*  Archimedes  and  Vitruvius  have  left  us  descrip- 

boted  to  the  Greeks,  is  very  ancient,  though  it  tions  of  the  hydraulic  organ.    In  the  cabinet 

is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  little  used  of  queen  Christina  is  a  beautiful  and  hr]^ 

betore  the  eighteenth  century.  medallion    of  Valentinian,   on    the    reverse 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  dehate  at  what  time  whereof  is  seen  one  of  these  hydraulic  organs ; 

the  use  of  organs  was  first  introduced  into  the  with  two  men,  dne  on  the  right,  t^e  other  on 

church.     Some  writers  say,  that  they  were  the  left,  seeming  to  pump  the  water  which 

Htst  applied  to  sacred  use  in  the  time  of  pope  plays  it,  and  to  listen  to  its  sound.     It  has  only 

•Vitalian,  about  the  year  660,  others  that  iliey  eignt  pipes,  placed  on  a  round  pedestal.    The 

4rera  not  employed  in  that  way  till  the  nintn  inscription  is  flacea  spetki,  if  it  be  not 

century.      A  learned  author  has,  however,  wrong  copied,  which  we  suspect  to  be  the 

ehown  that  neither  of  these  dates  can  be  just :  case. 

and  Thomas  Aquinas  expressly  says,  that  in  Consirueiian    of  the    0>'f<ni.-^This    may 

his  time  (about  the  year  1250)  the  church  did  be  understood  by  the  following  description  of 

HOC  use  musical  instruments ;  and  Bingham  one  made  by  Messrs.  Flight  and  (Jo.  St.  Mar* 

says,  that  Marinus  Sauntus,  who  lived  abont  tin's  Lane,  London,  and  whidh,  beskies  many 

the  year  ISQU,  first  introduced  the  use  of  them  other  improvements,  is  so  contrived  as  to  serve 

into  churches.    But  if  we  may  give  credit  to  both  for  a  (iuger-k^yed  Qrgan«  and  «  barrd 

the  testimony  of  C^ervas,  the  monk  of  Can  ter«  organ, 

bnry,  who  nourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  Plates  125  and  \^0  exhibit  this  Instroment 

thirteenth  eentuvy,   oivaiis  were  introduced  in  different  positions,  the  same  lettrn  of  re« 

more  than  one  hundred  years  before  his  time,  ference  being  employed  in  both  figures.    The 

Bede,  who  died  in  735,  says  nothing  of  the  use  instrument  is  represented  as  having  all  parts  of 

«f  oigansj  or  o^h^r  ntosicai  instrnmenti  iu  cm  Ihc  ornameatal  qosc  removecfj  to  explain  tho 
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ittnof  aicdianim*    The  ibstrainent  is  in-  raf)g^inent«whenth«eiidtfofAnykeyispKsial 

tided  mthin  a  frame  eomposed  of  four  vertical  down  it  raises  the  rod  « $  this  draws  down  the 

»ta  A  Ay  tn  both  plates^  connected  by  a  hori-  wire  4,  and  opens  the  raive,  causing  the  pioe 

»Qtal  frame  B  at  top>  and  C  at  bottom.    The  belonging  to  that  key  lo  emit  a  sound.    Tne 

Uer  has  a  board  fitt«l  into  it»  as  is  shown  in  finger  keys  as  shown  in  fig.  4  (at  vv)  are  mneh 

le  Bguresy  which  is  the  middle  board  of  the  nearer  together  than  the  wires  A.    To  manage 

^Uowt ;   of  these  there  arc  three  pair^  each  this  the  lerers  r  are  not  placed  parallel,  but 

:ting  double )  thej  are  all  three  shown  in  diverKing  from  each  other  so  that  the  ends  $ 

late  126  at  D,  £  and  F,  and  a  section  of  one  are  close  together}  bot  the  toppesite  ends  afe 

tir  is  seen  In  plate  125.    The  middie  bellows  a  considerable  distance  asunder.  ^  The  keys  kf 

^  which  afe  much  Urger  than  the  other  two,  are  fitted  in  a  frame  which  slides  in  a  groove  Z 

re  intended  to  be  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  of  the  I'ramiug;  by  this  means  the  keys  can  be 

erformer,  by  means  of  a  treadle  which  comes  j)ushed  back  out  <h  the  woy  when  the  organ  ia 

at  in  the  front  of  the  instrument  under  the  not  in  use.    Any  of  the  passages  which  coai* 

ey  board :  the  others  £F  are  intended,  one  lo  duct  the  air  from  the  vakes  to  the  pipes  cah 

e  worked   by  the  seme  handle  which  works  he   stopped  or  opened  at  pleasure  by  sliders 

ie  barrel^  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  barrel^  calledsi^s:  theseareshownat/i,fandit,ftg.4: 

rgan,  and  the  third  pair  are  to  be  moved  by  they  are  narrow  rulers  of  mahogany,  sliding  in 

le  hand  of  an  assistant,  In  the  U9ual  mannet  passages  which  ihcy  exactly  fill,  and  through 

f  church  organs.    The  bdbws  consist  of  a  whicn  all  the  vertical  passages  to  the  pioes  are 

o^rd  ab,  fig,  K  having  valves  in  it,  shutting  conducted.     The  stops  have  holes  tnrough 

own  wards :    it  is  connected  hy  leathers  all  them  answering  to  these  passages,  and  when 

oaiKi  its  edge  with  the  middle  board,  which  these  holes  are  o^er  the  passages,  they  are  open 

las  also  valves  in  it  shutting  downward.    Thfc  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  througn  j  but  by  draw* 

hamber  thus  formed  between  the  two  boards  ing  the  slider  endways  a  small  distance,  the 

I  divided   into  two  by  a  vertical  partition  snaces  between  the  boles  in  the  stop  apply 

above  d)  extending  from  one  boara  to  the  themselves  over  the  passages  and  shut  tnem 

>theT :  the  board  ab  is  jointed  to  this  partition  all  up  at  once.    Each  stop  opens  passage  to  a 

It  the  point  d,  and  when  worked  vibrates  on  complete  set  of  pipes,  qonsisting  of  one  an* 

his  joint  as  a  center,  enlarging  one  chamber  swering  to  each  of  the  noles^of  the  finger  keys: 

md  diminishing  the  other;  which  operation,  these  pipes  are  gradually  diminished  in  siae 

^  the  arrangement  of  the  valves,  throws  a  and  length  from  the  largest  base  note  to  th^ 

:onstant  stream  of  air  into  die  regulator  6  smallest  treble,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  at  LL) 

»f  the  bellows.     Suppose  the  end  a  of  the  but  this  row  con  tains  only  about  half  the  asm* 

board  ascending,  and  the  other  b  descending  $  her  of  pipes  corresponding  with  the  finaar  keys. 

then  the  valves  in  b  will  be  open  to  take  in  a  >nd  the  remaining  numbers  are  placed  in  an* 

lupplv  of  air  to  their  chamber.    The  vah'cs  in  other  row, for  want  of  room;  and  the  upper 

I  will  he  shut,  atid  the  air  included  in  that  board  mm  on  which  the  pipes  are  placed,  naa 

chamber  is  forced  up  through  the  valves  in  die  horizontal  passages  cut  in  it  to  condiict  the  A 

middle  board,  into  the  regulator,  which  con-  from  any  valve  to  its  respective  pipe,'when  tha 

(ists  of  a  large  board  G  joined  by  leathers  on  all  tame  is  not  situated  exactly  over  it.    This  or- 

tides  to  the  middle  board,  forminga  great  cham-  gan  is  provided  with  five  stops  or  seta  of  pipes* 

ber  to  contain  the  air  supplied  by  the  bellows;  that  is,  five  to  each  key,  any  one  or  all  of  which 

ind  the  weizht  of  the  bcMird  G  always  resting  can  be  made  to  speak.     The  largest,  MM* 

upon  the  included  air,  affords  a  constant  supply  fig*  1,  is  a  set  of  wooden  pipes  arranml  in  two 

to  the  organ  during  any  intermission  of  the  rows;  it  is  called  the  atop  diapason.  The  next* 

action  of  the  bellows.    The  air  passes  off  from  N,  is  called'  the  open  diapason,  from  beinft 

the  regulator  by  a  wooden  pipe  H,  fig.  4,  meullic  pipes  open  at  the  upper  ends ;   O  S 

called  the  wind  trunk,  and  is  by  this  con-  tlie  princi|>al  stop  with  meuUic  pipes,  so  called 

ducted   to    a    laroe    shallow   box    at   KK,  because  it  is  that  which  is  moat  genoally  used 

cailc<l  the  wind  cnest,  which  is  immediately  in  the  music  adapted  for  organs ;   indeed  it  h 

beneath  the  assemblage  of  pipes  LL.    In  the  almost  always  in  use*  the  otlun  being  nsed  as 

opper  side  of  this  chest  are  several  valves/ and  accompaniments  to  it.    P  is  called  uie  18th 

9*  fig.  1,  which  are  kept  shot  by  a  small  wire  atop,  and  Q  the  fifteenth;  the  latter  being 

ipring  applied  to  each ;  when  any  of  the  valvfs  chiefly  small  pipes,  can  be  contained  in  a  sing^ 

**^  opened  (by  drawing  down  a  wire  h  fastened  row.    Each  stop  or  system  of  nipes  b  prorided 

to  each,  and  comiojf;  through  a  small  hole  in  with  three  sliders,  on^  beneatn  the  other,  sn 

me  bottom  of  the  wma  chest),  the  air  passes  shown  at  h,  t,  it,  fig.  4 :  and  by  drawing  either  of 

out  of  the  wind  chest  into  a  horizontal  groove  these  three,  the  same  efiect  will  be  produced 

^hich  is  seen  just  over  the  valves/ and  g^  fig.  l ,  on  the  organ,  viz.  abutting  oflT  or  opentDc  the 

l^d  ascends  through  vertical  passages  into  any  atop  of  pipes  to  which  they  belong.  The  sTidere 

!"  the  pipes  LL,  causing  them  to  sound.   The  are  drawn  by  levers  at  the  end  of  them ;  thjs 

^es  h  are  hooked  to  the  valves  at  their  upper  levers  fi[>r  the  lovter  slides  k  are  shown  in  fig.  2, 

^Sj  and  at  the  tower  are  jointed  to  levers  r,  plate  185 ;  being  fixed  on  the  upper  ends  of 

which  have  their  centers  fixed  in  the  beam  R:  spindles  anii,  also  seen  in  fig»  4.     To  the 

■t  the  opposite  end  of  these,  small  rods  s  are  lower  ends  of  these  spindles,  long  levera,  o, 

l^nted,  which  at  the  lower  ends  rest  upon  the  ^g*  4,  are  fixed }  and  at  the  end  of  these  small 

extreme  cads  of  the  finger  keys  l»t  by  this  ar«  roda  are  jointed,  which  coue  thioogh  die  case 
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'«»f  the  ihttrfimeril  eldw  to  the  Rog^r  ktyt,  and  the  truok,  whieh  is  cut  to  a  sharp  r^ge  for 
•have  handles  fixed  upoo  them.  These  are  that  purpose.  The  vibration  of  the  air  coo- 
marked  with  the  oaines  ot  the  stop  df  pipes  taiaed  in  the  trunk  causes  the  sound ;  at  the 
they  helong  to,  and  any  one  beio^  Uirust  in  top  of  Ihe  trunk  a  plug  is  fitted^  and  by  sltdiog 
moves  the  shder  and  opens  the  slop  of  pipes*  this  up  or  down,  the  pipe  is  adjusted  to  the 
which  will  then  be  sounded  by  pressing  the  noip  it  b  inteodei^  to  sound. 
.  lioger  keys.  The  middle  sliders  are  drawn  by  The  other  kind  of  pipes  are  on  the  lame 
levers*  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  at  p,  and  also  in  principle,  but  formed  or  weial  instead  of  wood, 
fig.  4 :  from  the  arm  of  this  lever  a  wire  g  and  are  tuned  by  pinching  up  or  battering  oot 
proceeds  to  coouect  it  with  a  pedal,  by  which  the  top  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  enlarge  or  dioii- 
Uie  slider  is  moved.  These  pedals  are  used  in  uish  the  aperture  of  the  up|>er  end;  if  uiuch 
quick  music  to  change  the  pipes  upon  which  alteration  is  required,  a  small  piece  is  cut  off 
ihe  keys  operate  by  drawins  anoiner  slider,  of  the  upper  end. 

.The  upper  sliders  are  drawn  hy  levers  adapted  Org  an  denotes  also  any  natural  instrument, 

0lbe  purpose  which  are  moved  by  pins  in  the  as  the  tongue  is  the  organ  of  sfieech. 

barrel,  when  the  organ  is  used  in  that  manner.  C/RGANARU,  ancient  oiigaoi54s  who  prr^ 

Tiie  barrel  is  shown  at  T  in  fig.  125  :  it  is  a  formed  on  the  hpdrauUc  organ.    Said  to  have 

wooden  cylinder  with  a  number  of  pins  pro-  been  so  called  from  the  word  orgamtM,  applied 

jecting  from  itsaurface:  these,  as  it  revolves,  to  a  certain  part  of  that  instrument, 

catch  the  ends  of  short  levers  w,  the  othrr.£nds  ORG  A  N-BELLO  WS.  .     A    welUkoown 

of  which  .ha^e  wire  going  to  a  set  of  valves  g  pneumatic  machine  attached  to  an  organ,  and 

exactly  similar  to  the  others,  and  opening  into  the  office  of  which  is  to  supply  the  ni|ies  with 

the  same  passages.    The  barrel  has  a  wheel  wind.    The  general  fault  in  the  bellows  of 

.upon  one  end  of  it,  with  teeth  which  are  en-  organs  is  their  want  of  capacity,  whicli  retiden 

gaged  by  the  worm  of  an  endless  screw,  upon  it  laborious  to  the  blower  to  keep  the  cticat 

the  end  of  which  is  a  handle  to  turn  it  round,  full,  and  renders  the    instrument   liable  to 

and  also  a  crank,  which  gives  motion  to  the  continual  exhaustion  when  performed  on  in 

bellows.    The  barrel  is  furui&hed  with  a  Hjam-  full  chords. 

bcr  of  short  pins,  disjMised  in  such  internals  ORGAN-RUILDER.     An  artist  ^hose 

upon  its  surface  as  to  lift  the  difierent  valves  in  profession  it  is  to  coosiruct,  and  to  tune  and  re- 

ihe  succession  required  for  the  tune  it  is  in-  pair  organs.     An  organ-builder,  beskles  pos- 

tended  to  perform.    The  bartcl  is  longer  than  sessing  a  nice,  accurate,  and  cultivateil  ear, 

the  set  of  levers  to  which  it  applies  to,  by  the  and  a  sound  judgment  in  the  vibrator}'  qualities 

apace  between  two  levers;  and  the  barret  can  of  wood  and  metal,  ousht  to  be  acquainted 

'be  moved  endways  that  quantity.    Now  by  with  pneumatics,  generally  versed  in  practical 

luoving  it  a  portion  of  this  distance,  an  entire  mechanics,  and  so  far  informed  to  plain  coun- 

HwW  set  of  pins  is  brought  into  action  U)x>a  ter|K>int  and  the  simple  elements  of  musical 

the  levers  w,  and  this  set  of  pins  serves  for  an-  composition,  as,  in  some  degree,  to  be  capable 

other  tune.  of  irj^ing  the  difierent  stops  and  combinadoni 

After  the  minute  description  we  have  given  of  his  own  instruments,  and  of  deciding  for 

of  the  parts,  it  is  needless  to  say  much  of  their  himself  on  their  effects  in  performance, 

mode  of  action.    The  bellows  are  constantly  ORGA'NICAL.  Orga^nic.  a.(orgafftfffe» 

worked  either  by  the  hand  or  foot,  and  con-  French;  organicus,  Latin.)     1.  Consisting  of 

tioually  blow  into  the  regulator  G.     If  more  various    parts    co-operating  with  each  other 

air  is  pumped  in  here  than  passes  out  at  the  ^Milton).    2.  Instrumental;  acting  as  instrn- 

wind  truukj  the  top  G  rises ;  bnt^whcn  it  ^els  ments  of  nature  or  art,  to  a  certain  end  (Ifi//*)* 

to  the  height  which  is  intended,  a  string  ids-  3.  Respecting  organs  {Hoider). 

tened  to  the  top  raises  up  a  valve  in  the  mid-  ORGA^NICALLY.  ad,  (from  orgamcal) 

die  board,  and  snfiers  the  air  to  escape  by  re-  By  means  of  organs  or  instruments  {Locke), 

turning  into  the  bellows:  by  this  means  the  ORGA'N LC A LN ESS.  s:  (from  orgaxica/.) 

regulator  can  never  be  in  danger  of  bursting.  Sutc  of  being  organical 

A  string  x  is  fastened  to  the  lop  of  the  rej«;u-  0'RGANlS^f.  $.  (frrm  org^mi.)   Oii^aDicsl 

latqr,  and  passes  over  a  small  pulley  y  fixed  on  structure  {Grew). 

theend  of  a  small  spindle  which  comes  through  ORGANIST,  a  ternri  which  may,  in  stricl- 

thc  front  of  the  instrument,  and  has  a  hand  or  ness  of  speech,  be  applied  to  any  masterly  per^ 

index  pointing  to  marks  upon  a  small   dial  former  on  the  organ ;  but  in  its  cominoo  ae* 

plate,  indicating  the  height  to  which  the  top  ceptation  si{*nifies  a  professor  of  music  who 

nas  risen,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  holds  the  oilice  of  organist  to  sorne  cathedral, 

air;  in  this  state  of  the  instrument,  by  pres&ing  parochial  church,  or  chapel,  or  is  the  deputy 

any  finger  key,  a  valve  is  opened,  and  air  ad-  of  a  person  so  .ippointed. 

mittcd  into  any  pipe  according  to  the  stops  ORGANIS'I^.    Thi^ld  name  applied  t» 

which  are  out.  those  Romish  priests  who  organized,  or  sung 

The  organ  pipes, are  of  twwp  kinds;   those  in  pans, 

shown  at  M,  which  are  square  wooden  trunks  (jROAWrsxa  of  the  Hallblujah.  An 

with  a  small  pipe  at  bottom,  brioging  the  air  apjiellation  given  ahout  the  year  iSOUtocer- 

to  them,  thii  air  passes  out  at  a  very  narrow  tain  priests  or  clerks,  who  assisted  in  the  per- 

crevice,  marked  i  in  M,  and  the  current  of  formance  of  the  mass.    There  were  scnerally 

"   -^8  it  issues  by  the  edge  of  one  side  of  four  of  them.    Tlicy  si)ng  ia  jwrts,  i.  c.  ihff 
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^tgiinized  the  melody;   partrcularW  ^hat  n|)-  ttrtides  c6tilJ  be  fabricated  tvithotit  it;  Iknd 

plied  to  the  word  Hallelujah,  by  aading  to  it  the  Italians^  aware  of  thisi  long  kept  the  art  of 

otiier  parts,  and  thehce  were  called  Organists  throwing  it  a  most  profonnd  secret*     It  was 

of  the  Hallehijah.  introduced  into  this  cooniry  by  the  enterprisa 

ORGANI2a^'ION.  s.  (from  organize.)  and  skill  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  John  Lorobe, 

0>a9truciiun  in  which  the  paru  are  so  disposed  the  latter  having  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  aud 

as  lo  l)e  subservient  to  tach  other  {Locke).^  with  ^vonderful  ingenuity,  taken  a  ]ilan  of  one 

To  O'RGANIZE.  v.  a.  iorgnniser,  Pt.)  To  of  these  complicated  machines,  in  the  king  of 

construci  so  as'  that  one  p^irt  co-operates  with  Sardinia's  dominions,  from  which,  on  his  rc« 

unoiherj  ro  form  orgaliicaHy  {Hooker).  tnm,  they  cstablisheci  a  similar  set  of  miils  in 

ORGANIZED    PIANO- FORTK.       An  the  town  of  Dv.-rt>y;  aud  in  consideration  of 

instrument  of  modern  iuvcntioh,  Consisting  of  the  great  hasurd  and  expense  attending  the 

^n  organ  and  piasiO- forte,  so  conjui nod  that  the  undertaking,   a    patent  was    granted    to    sir 

Fame  set  of  keys  serve  for  both  ;  or  for  either  Thomas  I^^mbe,  in  1718,  for  securing  lo  him 

bin^lv,  at  tile  pleasure  of  the  performer.  the  exclusive  privilege  of  working  organzin« 

vJrGAN-KEYS,  those  moveable,  project-  for  the  terni  of  14  years;  bat  the  connruetion 

xiig  levtrs,  in  tiie  front  of  an  organ,  placed  and  of  buildings  and  engines,  and  the  instmction 

fittetl  to  receive  the  fingers  of  the  i^rformcr  j  of  the  workmen,  took  up  so  much  time,  that 

and   which,  by  a  connected  movement  with  the   14  years  were  nearly  expired   before  he 

the   valves,  or' pallets,  admit  or  exclude   the  could  derive  any  advantage  from  it,  in  conse* 

wind  from  the  pipes.     When  a  single  key  of  qnence  of  which  he  petitioned  parliament,  in 

an  org'm  is  pressed  down,  all  those  pipes  are  1731,  to  grant  him  a  farther  term;  but  parlia« 

lieard  which  are  permitted  by  ihat  key,  and  the  nient  considering  it  an  object  of  national  im- 

stoirs  then  out.  to  receive  the  wind.  portance,  granted  him  the  sum  of  14,000/.  ou 

C)IIG AN- MUSIC.  Concertos,  voluntaries,  condition  that  he  should  allow  a  perfect  model 

preludes,  services,  anthems,  chants,  psalms,  of  the  machinery  to  be  taken,  ami  deposited  in 

nymus,  and  whatever  is  either  expressly  com-  the  Tower  of  London  for  public  inspection. 

|K>sed   for  the  organ,  or  the  performance  of  Similar  milts  were,  in* consequence,  set  up  tn 

which  requires  the  accompaniment  of  that  in*  different  parts  of  the  countiy;  but  owing  to 

atriiment.  the  diificuities  that  were  experienced  in  pro- 

ORGAN-PIPES.  The  square  and  cylindrU  curing  raw  silk  of  the  proper  size  for  organs 

tal  tubes  in  au  organ,  from  which  proceed  the  zine,  the  exportation  of  which  frooi  Italy  was 

\.iiious  sounds  of  that  noble  and  complicated  prohibited,    and  (o  the  mills  having  subset 

instrument.   The  Square  pipes  are  always  made  Quenily  found  employment  for  other  purposes, 

of  wood,  the  round  ones  of  metal,  consisting  tne   quantities  worked    into   organzine,    for 

of  a  compound  of  lead,  and  grain  tin.  many  years,  bore  scarcely  any  proportion  to 

ORG  An -STOP.    An  expression  applied  to  the  im)>ort8  from  Italy;  it  has,  however,  been 

any  collection  of  pipes  commg  under  one^^e-  since  revived  and  improved,  in  consequence  of 

neral  nunfie :  as  when  we  say,  the  dulcianasiop  which  it  is  now  carried  to  a  very  considerable 

is  sweet,  the  trumpet  stop  is  po*verful,  &c.  extent. 

ORGANLOFI'.  i.  {f^gan  and  loft.)    The  The  process  which  the  silk  urider^oes  to 

loft  where  the  organ  stands  {Taller),  bring  it  mto  this  8»ate,  consists  of  six  difibrent 

ORGANO.     Cltal.)     Organ.      'I^e  word  0|)erations :    I.  The  silk  is  wound  from  the 

or^^no  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  that  stave  skein  upon  l)obbins.     2.  h  is  then  sorted.     3« 

In  the  score  of  oratorio  chorusses,  instrumental  It  is  spun,  or  twisted,  on  a  mill  in  the  stt^.gle 

anthems,  &c.  designed  for  the  organ,  and  the  threau.    4. 1  wo  threads  thus  spun  are  donbled 

execution  of  the  thorough-bass.  or  drawn  together  ihrotigh  the  fingers  of  a  wo- 

Orgakq  picciolo.   (Ital.)     A  small,  or  tnnu,  who  at  the  same  time  cleans  them  by 

chamber-organ.    See  Organ.  taking  out  the  slubs  which  may  have  been  left 

ORGANORUM     iNTABULATURiC.  in  the  silk  by  the  ne-ligence  of  the  foreizn 

The  general  name  formerly  given  to  volun-  reeler.     6.  It  is  then  thrown  by  a  mill,  that  I8» 

uries,  preludes,  and  all  compositions  for  the  the  two  threads  are  twisted   together  either 

organ.         ^  slack  or  hard,  as  the  manufacture  may  require ; 

ORGAN  UM,    The  art  of  descant,  or  dou-  and  it  is  wound  af   the  same  time  in  skeins 

blc  singing.     An  old  mode  of  singing  in  two  upon  a  reel.     d.  The  skeins  are  sorted  accoVd- 

parts,  generally  in  thirds,  and  first  suggested  ing  to  their  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and 

by  the  organ,  from  the  facility  that  instrument  then  the  process  is  complete, 

arfords  of  sounding  two  or  more  notes  at  once.  Organzine  was  for  many  years  made  only  from 

This  word  was  also  applied  by  the  ancients  to  Italian  silk,  but  when  considerable  improve- 

a  brazen  vessel  which  formed  a  principal  part  ments  were  made  in  the  culture  of  silk  in  India, 

in  the  hydraulic  organ,  out  of  which  th^air,  it  suggested  the  possihily  of  throwing  some  of 

pressed  by  the  incumbent  water,  was  forced  the  finer  silks  of^  Bengal  into  organzme.    The 

into  ihe  tibiae,  or  oipes.  experiments  of  individuals  were  not  very  satis- 

ORGANZINEi  in  commerce,  a  descrip-  factory,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1794,  the  East 

lion  of  silk  usually  impojtefl  from  Italy  into  India  Company  took  up  the  subject  with  the 

this  eountry.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  view  of  increasing  the  annual  consumption  of 

to  the  nianufacturcrj  as  none  of  the  princi|)al  Bengal  silk  in  this  country^  and  having  it  in 
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fMr  power  to  setect  from  th^i^  total  iitHM>rt    wriunoo  pbysk,  at  ibt  rrqnot  of  4k  a- 

the  silks  roost  proper  for  this  purpose^  they  peror. 

have  beea  enabled,  at  each  subsequent  sale,  to  ORICHALCUM^    or    Au&icbaicck 
put  uf>  from  80  to  100  bales  of  good  Beng;al    Brass.    See  Brass.     It  is  evident,  fran  ail 

orgaozine.     It  has  been  adopted  successively  in  aocounts»  that  the  orichalcum  of  the  ancipa 

several  branches  of  the  manufactiire ;  and  in  was  a  fictitious  substance,  not  i  naianl  maiL 

the  year  180B»  when  the  prohibition  of  expor*-  They  made  it  on  the  same  baas  that  vc  o.is 

tation  from  Italy  produced  a  scarcity  of  the  silks  bnss  at  present ;  but  they  had  Kvenl  wiu  W 

ef  that  country,  attempts  were  made  to  sub-  doing  it,  and  distinguished  it  into  »eT«i]K::% 

stitttte  Bengal  organzine  for  all  the  purposes  to  They  had  a  white  son  in  frequent  ok  isi 

which  Italian  organeine  was  applied;  the  re*  great  esteem;   and  even  the  yelU«  iltnir 

suit,  however,  appeared  to  be  that,  for  some  tinguisbed  into  two  princi|)al  &oru,  oiide'c'- 

particular  articles,  Italian  organzine  possesses  ferent  names.    The  orichalcum  and  xsfiiTi:a, 

Mcaliar  properties  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  brass  and  yellow  copper,  are  with  m  sjkt- 

kind  of  silk.           '  mous  terms ;  but  with  them  thej  «r;re  kt. 

<  ORGASM  (ifysfffAOf ) ,  an  impetus,  or  quick  to  express  different  combinations  vf  the  issi- 

notion  of  the  blood  or  spirits,  whereby  the  dients. 

muscles  are  convulsed,  or  move  with  uncom-  ORrcBALCUM.  Aurichalccm  Aiim 

non  force,  from  what  cause  soever  it  pro*  White  brass.    This  was  a  mei^l  wdl  kr  ^ 

ccedt ;  though,  by  oeymw,  the  ancients  generally  among  the  ancients,  and  pelebrafcd  bj  ATOc't 

Bndavtood  an  nngovernable  <iesire  of  coition,  and  by  Stiabo,  and  others,  under  the  BaWi: 

when  the  seminal  vessels  were  so  turgid,  as  xfa^xa  xiujtw.    It  was  made  by  Diixiogioesr^ 

Bot  to  contain  their  contents  from  involuntary  with  copper,  while  in  fusion ;  hot  wlut  oos 

caission.  earth  was,  we  are  not  informed, 

ORGAZ,  a  town  of  S|xiin,  in  New  Castile,  None  of  our  methods  seem  to  be  ibcus^ 

with  a  castle,  15  miles  S.  ol  Toledo.    Lon.  3.  with  theirs,  since  the  metal  is  debased  ly^ 

ft  W.     l^t.  39.  36  N.  ours,  and  becomes  brittle ;  whereas,  io  ;kt 

ORGELRT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  management,  according  to  their  own  aceocy. 

mrtment  of  Jiira,  seated  at  the  source  of  the  it  seems  not  to  have  lost  any  thicg  of  p 

Valouse,  30  miles  N.  by  £i  of  Bourg.    Lon*  ductility,  thongh  it  acquired  a  pecoUsr  trcb; 

if-dgE.    Lat.  4^.36  N.  ncss. 

ORGIA,  festivals  in  hononr  of  Bacchus.  ORICUM,  orOaicus,  a  maritine  owt 

They  are  the  same  as  the  Bacchanalia,  Dio-  of  Macedonia,  founded  by  a  cokmy  &oa«  CV- 

nysia,  &c.  which  were  celebrated  by  the  anci-  chis,  according  to  Pliov.    It  bad  i  ccktnd 

«ots  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  harbour,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  &> 

Id  India.    See  Oiovysia.  mans  on  account  of  its  sitnatioo,  wi  k«a 

ORGPLLOUS.  a.  {wrgueUleux,  French.)  not  well  defended. 

Proud ;  haughty :  not  in  use  iShakspeare).  ORIENS,  in  ancient  ^^eomphy,  ii  ti^ 

'    OfiGlVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro-  for  all  the  most  eastern  paru  of  the  woiU,aic^ 

▼ince  of  Granada,  85  miles  S.  of  Granada,  as  Rirthia,  India,  Assyria,  &c 

Lon.  3.  SO  W.    Lat.  36.  43  N.  ORIENT,  or  Post  {.'OaiEVT.  a RS>^' 

ORGUES,  in  the  military  art,  are  thick  and  handsome  town  of  France,  m  the  dqsr^ 

long  pieces  of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  ment  of  Morbihao,  hoik  in  17S0,  b^  ^ 

shod  with  iron  clear  one  of  another ;  banging  French  East  India  Company,  «bo  01^  ^ 

each  by  a  particular  rope  or  cord,  over  the  the  exclusive  mart  of  their  comaicrtt.  TV 

nJteway  of  a  stioos  place,  perpendicularly,  to  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  dtadel,  cks- 

Se  let  fall  in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  site  Port  Louis,  at  the  bottom  of  the  twe  W, 

Orgues  are  preferable  to  herses,  or  portcnllioes,  can  contain  but  a  small  nomber  of  iscs^ 

Iwcause  these  may  be  either  broke  oy  a  petard,  war.    The  English  attempted  to  becocst  b» 

or  they  may  be  slopped  in  their  falling  down  :  ten  of  it  in  1746,  but  miscarried.    ItaS^e 

but  a  petard  is  useless  azainst  an  orzue ;  for  if  miles  S.W.  of  Henneboo.    Lon.  3.  SO  ^' 

it  break  one  or  two  of  uie  pieces,  they  imme*  Lat.  47*  46  N. 

diatcly  fall  down  again  and  fiU  up  the  vacancy;  O'rient.  a.  (orient 9  Latin.)     1-  H^ 

or  if  they  stop  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  from  ss  the  stm  (Afi^toa).     8.  Easttn;  snaa. 

faHing,  it  is  no  hindrance  to  the  rest;    for  3.  Bright;  shining;  glittering; gaodfj  ^»* 

being  all  separate,  they  have  no  dependence  ling  {Bacon). 

upon  one  another.  O'ribnt.  *.  (orient,  Fr.)  The  cast;  «bep»* 

ORGY  A,  a  fethom.  where  the  sun  first  appears. 

ORIA,  a  decayed  town  of  Naples,  in  Tenm  ORIE'NTAL.  a.  (orienlnl,  Fr.}  £s^ 

d^Otnnto,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  bishop*s  see ;  placed  in  the  east;  proceeding fron  the  es^ 

leated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  40  miles  Orir'ntal.  f.  An  inbabittotofdiceAi^ 

N.W.  of  Otranto.    Lon.  17.  48  £.    Lau  40.  parts  of  the  world  (Gwem).                .    , 

39  N.  ORIE'NTAUSM.  j.  (from  srtfli^^  *' 

ORIBASIUS,acelebrBted  physician,greatly  idiom  of  the  easlem  Ungnagn;  »  ^'^ 

esteemed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  mode  of  speech.                                   . 

leign  he  flourished.    He  abridged  the  works  ORI£NTA'LlTY.s.(fromsn<«^;-^ 

uf  Galeons,  «id  of  all  Uie  most  itspectafaie  of  being  oriental  (Brntn). 
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}R,    s,    {orificium,  Latin*)     Any  ordained  by  foreign  bishops  without  tbe  per^ 

Nrforation  {Arhuiknot).  nussion  of  Demetrius,  renewed  that  prelate's 

^.  s»  A  golden  siaodard  (Aitu*  resentment  against  him  ;    on  which  Origea 

ha9tily  returned  to  Alexandria  to  endeavour  tQ 

\MaTJorank    In  botany*  a  soften  his  resentment;   but  Demetrius  dro?e 

^^                   ^d^namia,  order  gyrono«  him  from  thence  in  £31»  and  caused  him  to  bo 

-  .     V^                     H;d  by  imbricate  bracies  excommunicated^  and  even  deposed  in  a  eoua<« 

'"V                                Sr  cone;  corol  with  cil  held  in  Egypt.     Origea  then  retired  Uf 

^j^                               >er  lip  three-parted^  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  where  he  raised  a  pele^ 

'  ^  ^                         HIS.  brated  school^  and  had  St.  Gregory  Thanuw 

K  ^    ^              *^^y  natives  of  Palestine  turgus,  and  a  great  number  of  other  persoui 

«    .-     m^          iiurupe,  or  Mediterranean  who  were  illustrious  for  their  virtue  anu  learns 

^^  %                       '  ing,  for  his  disciples.    He  afterwards  travelled 

.  ^              ing  are  the  colttvated  species.  to  Athens;  and  then,  at  the  desire  of  Firmili* 

utgare.     Common  maijoram.  anus,  staid  soiqe  time  at  Cssarea  i^  Cappado^ 

. .  onites.     Pbt  marjoram.  cia ;  whence  he  was  invited  into  Arabia,  to 

.  O.  maijorana.    Sweet  or  knotted  marjo-  convince  and  bring  back  to  the  truth  Beryllus 

4m.  lushop  of  Bostra,  who  maintained  that  the 

4.  O.  hotkcleoticum.     Winter  sweet  mar«>  Word  had  no  existence  before  his  incarnation^ 
joram.  Ori^  had  the  happiness  to  make  him  sensible 

5.  O.  JEgyptiacttm.     Egyptian  maijoram.  of  hts  mistake;  ana  some  years  after  was  sent 

6.  O.  dictomnus.     Dittany  of  Crete.  for  into  Arabia  by  an  assembly  of  bishops,  19 
Twoof  these  have  at  times  found  a  nkceinour  dispute  against  the  Arabians,  who  maintained 

pharmacopoeias,  O.  vuleare  and  O.  oictunmus.  that  the  souls  of  the  d^ad  remained  in  a  stat^ 

The  former  grows  wild  in  our  own  country,  of  insensibility  till  the  general  resorractioa, 

has  in  a^rtyrable  aromatic  smell,  approaching  At  length  the  seventh  persecution  of  the  Chrii^ 

to  that  of  marjoram,  and  a  nungent  taste,  miieb  tians  began  in  the  reigf\  of  Decius,  and  none 

resembling   thyme,  to  wnich   it  is  likewise  were  used  with  greater  severity  than^ Or igen« 

thought  to  be  more  readily  allied  in  its  medio  He  supported  with  incredible  constancy  tli# 

etnai  qnalittes,  and  therefore  .deemed  to  be  dreadful  toroftents  which  the  pensecu tors  of  th« 

emmenagogne,  tonic,  stomachic,   &c.     The  Christians  invented  against  them;    torpiim^ 

dried  leaves  used  instead  of  tea  are  said  to  be  '^hat  weve  the  more  insupportable,  a»  they  were 

exceedingly  grateful.    They  are  also  employed  made  to  continue  a  long  time,  and  as  they  took 

in  medicated  baths  and  fomentations.     The  the  greatest  care  to  prevetu  his  esfiring  m  the 

ktier  is  employed  occasionally  for  the  same  '  midst  of  his.tortn9es;  but  in  the  isidst  of  th^ 

ptirposes.    See  Dictum Nua  CitBTicus,  the  most  excruciating  torments,  ^e  disocyvereid  aa 

narne  under  which  it  is  usually  prescribed.  heroic  courage,  and  suffered  nothii^  to  escape 

IWe  is  also  another  species  of  -this  genus,  him  that  was  unworthy  a  disciple  of.  Jesus 

O.  Syriacum,  or  Syrian  origanvm,  introcluced  Christ.    He  died  at  1  yre  in  254,  a^  69.    In 

occasionally  into  the  materia  medica  under  the  all  his  writings  he  discovers  a  surprising  degree 

name  of  Ma  rum,  which  see.     This  species  of  modesty,  candour,  and  humility  1  a  noble 

possetses   long,    ternate,    pedoncled,    villous  and  sublime  genius,  profound  learning,  and 

^ikes ;  (eaves  ovate,  villous.  vast  erudition*    Hia  manners  were  extremely 

ORIOANY.    SeeOHiGAAUM.  pure,  and  he  had  a  warm  zeal  for  spreading  the 

ORIGEN,  a  father  of.  the  church,  w«8  bom  truths  and  morals  of  the  gpspek, 

^t  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  about  485,  of  Christian  Origen  is  the  first  ancient  writer  who  iQaIn« 

P^nts,  and  surnamed  Adamantos,  either  from  tained  the  opinion  of  the  restitvtion  of  all 

nis  iodefistigahle  application  to  stndy,  or  from  tilings.    Se^'cral  other  unsound  tenets  are  at- 

the  firmness  he  evmced  amid  the  tormenis  he  tributed  to  him ;  but  these  accusations  should 

toffefcd  for  the  faith.      His  education  was  be  received  with  great  cantioni  because  they 

Hbtral,  and  hb  improvement  great.    He  dc-  have  originated,  princi4)ally  with  Demetriua, 

voted  much  of  his  tkne  to  ttve  stadv  of  the  who  excessively  envied  bis  great  repntation* 

scriptures,  and  by  his  exborutions  his  father  and  made  either  truth  or  felsehood  siwsenrieat 

^as  encounsiged  to  endure  martyrdom.    Origen  .  to  the  blackening  of  his  character. 

*|^k  up  the  pre^iession  of  teaching  grammar  Tor  Much  has  been  written  both  for  and  agatnst 

nis  support,  and  that  of  his  mother  aoid  bie-  this  celebrated  father,  both  liy  his  contcmpo- 

thren,  who  depended  upon  him.    Demetrius,  raries  and  others :  he  has  indeed  suffered  greitt 

bishop  of  Alexandria,  relieved  him  from  this  abuse,  which  he  did  not  deserve,  and  which 

f'l'^ployment,  by  appointing  him  catechist  of  we  shall  not  retail;  contenting  ourselves  with 

his  church.     His  austerities  weve  vaery  great,  the  following  account  of  his   character  by 

|itid\aking  iht  setiDiiire  in  the  most  rigid  sense,  Dunta,  and  some  if  marks  on  it  l>y  Dr.  Jortin. 

^^tnade  an  eimueh  of  himself  to  become  ouali-  '*  Origen  (says  Dupin)  had  very  quick  parts, 

"^  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    From  Alex-  a  very  strong  and  enlarged  imagination ;  but 

||Duria  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  bepn  his  .herelted  too  much  on  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 

nmoifs  Tetrapb,  or  Great  Bible  of  dilSerent  and  often  lost  himself,  out  of  too  great  eameet- 

^sions.    At  the  eommaad  of  his  bishop  he  ness  to  fathom  and  subtilise  every  thing,    lie 

^^ned  to  Alexandria,  and  in  2Q9  was  or-  had  a  very  happy  invention,  and  a  more  h^ppy 

^ntd  tft  lUestlae  by  two  bishops.    Hi^  being  delivery  oJf  woat  he  ia?eat«d :  but  he  had  oot 
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(hat  exactness  in  his  inventions,  nor  Ifaat  grace*  pnctistttt  what  he  preached  to  othca ;  and  h 

fuhu'ss  of  delivery,  as  might  be  wished.     He  lived  anddied  poor,  and  destitute  even  of  coiiw 

e&rried  on  his  works  with  so  great  ease,  that  mon  conveniences.** 

fee  is  said  to  have  dicuied  to  seven  or  eight  Origen  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
persons  at  a  time;  and  he  was  so  ready  in  ex-  excellent  wdrka.    The  principal  of  those  whicli 
pressing  himself,  that  he  made  the  greatest  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are,  l.'ATrea- 
part  of  his  homilies  extempore :  upon  which  tise  aoainat  Oehus,  of  which  Spencer  has  gtveu 
account  hi^  style  was  not  very  correct  or  cohe-  a  ^^a  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  noto: 
rent,      lie  had   a  vast  memory,    but  often  this  learnerl  treatise  has  bean  transslalcd  into 
trusted  too  much  to  it.     He  ^vas  a  person  of  French  by  Elias  Bouhercau,  a  protestaiu  inir 
most  profound  learning:  he  particularly  studied  nister  bora  at  Bochelle.     2.  A  great  number 
Plato's  philosophy,  and  was  indeed  too  much  of  Homilies^' with  Commentaries  on  the  Holy 
addictecl  to  it  for  a  Chriitian.    He  understood  Scriptures.     3.  Philocalia,  and  several  oibc; 
likewise  the  doctrines  of  other  philosophers,  treatises.    4.  Fragments  of  his  Hexaples,  col- 
He  applied  himself  mightily  to  the  study  of  lected  by  father  Monifaucon,-  in  two  volumo 
human  learning.    He  was  neither  ignorant  of  folio.     Of  all  Origen's  books,   the  loss  of  the 
history  nor  mythology ;  and  he  had  as  great  a  Hexaples  is  most  to  be  regieited.    TU>'  ^'ork 
knowIedKe  in  all  the  profane  sciences,  as  those  was    thus    named    from    its   containing   si^ 
who  studied  nothing  else.    But  he  particularly  columns ;  in  the  first  of  which  was  the  Hebrew 
excelled  in  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  text  of  the  Bible ;  in  the  second,  the  tame 
tures,  which  he  learned  all  by  heart ;  and  that  text  in  Greek  characters ;  in  the  thiid,  the 
he  might  neglect  nothing  for  attaining  a  right  Greek  version  of  theSeptnagint ;  in  the^uith, 
understanding  of  the  letter  thereof,  he  carefully  thatof  Aquila  i  in  the  fifth,  that  of  Symacciiui; 
examined  all  the  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  and  in  the  sixths  Theodosian's  Gretk  version. 
compared  them  all  together  with  the  Hebrew  This  admirable  work  gave  the  first  hint  for 
text,  subjoining  a  literal  commentary  upon  the  our  Polyglot  Bibles.    5.  The  book  of  Princi- 
most  difficult  places.     He  was  not  very  well  pies;   of  which  we  have  only  an  iocoirect 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew ;  yet  he  knew  enough  Latiu  version.    Till  lately  the  most  complete 
of  it  to  understand  it,  and  to  observe  the  differ-  edition  of  his  works  was  that  of  father  De- 
ence  of  the  text  and  the  translations.      Never-  lame,  a  Benedietine,    in  Greek  and  Latin. 
theless,  he  did  not  adhere  to  the  literal  expli*  The  celebrated  Montfaucon  likewise  pobltshed, 
cation  of  the  Bible,  but  thought  it  necessary,  in  9  rols.  folio,  some  remains  and  fragroeni^ 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  it  credit  with  the  hea-  of  his  Hexapia.     But  we  must  now  mention, 
thena,  who  despised  its  plainness  and  sinipli-  Ori^nis  Adamantii  opera  omnia,  ad  cdiiioneui 
city,  and  of  rendering  it  more  useful  to  the  Pansensem,  Carol i  de  la  Rue  recqsa,  Gr.  ei 
world,  to  give  mystical  and  allegorical  inter-  hat,  a  Frattc.    Oberthur,    8vo.  Wirceburgt, 
pretations  of  every  thing  in  it.**  1780,  et  ann,  se<j.  vol.  1— Q.     This  isa?ery 
Dr.  Jortin  tells  us,  <*  That  Origen  was  very  neat  edition,  and  lormsa  |)art  of  the  Sanctorum 
learned  and  ingenious,  and  indefatigably  in-  Patrum  Grsecorum  Opera  Palemica,  begun  by 
dustrtous.     His  whole  life  from  his  early  years  Oi^erthur,  at  Wurceburg,  in  1777* 
was  spent  in  examining,  teaching,  and  explain-  This  Origen  ou^ht  not  to  be  confounded  wiih 
ing  the  scriptures,  to  which  he  joined  the  study  another  Origen,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  the 
of  philosouhy  and  of  all  polite  literature.    He  disciple  ana  friend  of  Porphyry,  whostodietl 
was  humble,  modest,  and  ptient  under  great  philosophy  under  Ammonius  :    perhaps  this 
injuries  and  craei  treatment,  which  he  received  Origen  was  the  founder  of  the  Origenians. 
fr6m  Christians  and  Pagans:  for  though  he  ORIGENIANS  (origfniani),  ancient  hc- 
ever  had  a  considerable    number  of  friends  retics,  who  even  surpassed  the  abominaiioos  of 
and    admirers,    on    account  of  his   amiable  the  Gnostics.     Epiphanius  sneaks  of  them  as 
qualities  and  useful  accdmplishments,  he  was  subsisting. in  his  time ;  but  tneir  numbers,  he 
persecuted  and  calumniated  by  men,  who  had  says,  were  inconsiderable.  He  seems  to  fix  ihcir 
neither  his  learning  nor  his  virtue,  degraded  ribe  about  the  time  of  the  great  Origen ;  bvt 
from  the  order  of  presbyters,  driven  from  his  does  not  say  that  they  derived  their  name  fnim 
home,  and  excommunicated  by  one  Deme-  him.    On  the  contrary,  he  distinguishes  thtui 
trius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  envied  him,  from  the  Origen ists,   whom  he  derives  froa^ 
says  Eusebius,  for  the  reputation  which  he  Origen  Adamantius;  adding,  indeed,  that  they 
had  gained.     His  inrjuisitive  genius,  and  his  first  took  their  name  from  one  Oiiaen;  by 
mixing  philosophy  with  Christianity,  led  him  which  he  intimates,  that  it  was  not  the  gre<it 
perhaps  into  some  learned  singularities  and  in-  Origen.    And  St.  Augustine  expressly  asserts 
genious  reveries;  but  he  was  by  temper  far  that  it  was  another.     Their  doctrines  were 
from  dogmatizing  in  such  points,  from  foments  shameful :  they  rejected  marriage  j  they  used 
ing  schisms,  and  setting  up  himself  for  the  several  apocryphal  books,  as  the  acts  of  St, 
head  of  a  party.    He  lived   in  times  when  Andrew,  &c.  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  their 
Christians  were  not  so  shackled  with  systems  ojien  crimes,  by  saying,  that  the  catholics  did 
and  determinations,  as  they  were  afterwanls,  the  same  in  private. 

nor  '"• ^  -«:oosed  to  disingenuous  and  illi-  ORIGEwISTS,  in  church-history,  a  Chris- 

hf                         and  had  more  liberty  to  pur-  tian  sect  in  the  fourth  ceotuiy,  so  called  from 

s  and  10  speak  their  mind,  their  drawing  their  opinions  from  erroneom 

wely  aober  and  exemplary,  interpretatioos  of  the  writings  of  Ori^ep,  Tbo 
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Ongcnists  inaintaine<l,  that  thesbuls  of  men  on  the  hind  part  yefloW:  bill  and  irids  yed. 
had  a  pre-existent  state  ;  that  they  were  ho)y  Female  ;  dosky  brownish  green ,  lateral  tail 
intelligences,  and  had  sinned  in  heaven  before  feathers  velloMMsh  white.  Inhabits  £ttn>pe', 
the  b^y  was  created  ;  that  Christ  is  only  the  *Asia»  and  Africa,;  nine  and  a  half  inches  long'; 
son  of  God  by  adoption  ;  that  he  has  lieen  is  migratory;  feeds  on  cherries,  berries,  and 
successively  anited  with  a1!  the  angelical  na-  insects;  is  occasionally  found  in  o  or  own  coan'« 
tares,  and  has  been  a  cherub;  a  seraph,  and  all  try :  builds  an  urceolate  nest  of  leaves  in  thb 
the  celestial  virtues  one  after  another  ;  that.  In  branches  of  trees,  and  lays  four  or  five  dirty- 
future  ages,  he  will  be  crucified  for  the,salva-  white  eg<^s  with  small  dusky-brown  spots; 
tion  of  the  devils,  as  he  has  already  been  for  voice  sharp  ;  flesh  good, 
that  of  mm  ;  and  that  their  punishment,  and  There  are  four  or  five  other  rarteties,  chiefly 
that  ofthe  damned,  will  continue  only  for  a  cer-  from  variation  of  colour,  found  in  Cochin« 
lain  limited  time.  china  atid  India. 

O'RIGIN.  Oai^GiNAL.   1.   (origine,    Fr.  ?.  O.  icterus.     Icteric   oriole.     Tawny; 

crigo,  Latin.)     I.  Beginning;  first  existence  head,   thnrnt^   back,    quill    and    tail-feathcfs 

{Bentley).    2.  Fountain  ;  source;  that  which  black;  wings  with  a  white  spot.    Inhabits  th« 

RJves  beginning  or  existence  {Atierlury).     3.  warmer  parts  of  America  and  theCaribbces; 

First  copy ;  archetype.     In  this  sense  oWgrn  is  active  and  bold  ;  builds  a  large  cylindrical  nes¥, 

not  u^    {^Locke).     4.  Derivation ;    de))Cent  hanging  from  the  extreme  branch  of  a  ttee*; 

{DrydetC).  is  doinesticattfrl  in  America  for  the  purpose  of 

OKrCINAL.  a.  (originel,  Fr.  orif^inalis,  destroying  insects:    nine  and  a   half  inches 

I^t )     Primitive ;    pristine ;    first   {.Sliiiing'  long. 

fleet.)  3,   O.   phoeniceus.     Red*winged     oriole* 

ORI'GINALLY.  ad.  (from  originaL)     ].  Black;  wing-coverts  tawny.     Inhabits  in  vast 

Pnmarily;  with  rescard  to  the  first  cause;  from  flocks  from  New  York  as  far  as  New  Spain  ; 

the    beginning    (Smalridge),      2.    At    first  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long;  is  very  destrue- 

iJFoodward).     3.  As  the  first  author  {Ros-  tive  to  rrce-plantations,  and  devours  likewise 

common).  the  swarms  of  insects  and  worms  that  infest 

ORI'GIN  A  LNESS.  s.  (from  original.)  The  the  low  gnmnds ;  builds  a  thick  pensile  nest  be*- 

quality  or  state  of  being  original.  tween   reeds,  and  just   beyond  the  reach  of 

ORf^lNARY.  a.  {origtnaire,  French.)  I.  flfKxIs ;  eggs  white  with  a  few  scattered  black 

Prodocliie;  causins;  existence  {Cheyue.)      9.  streaks. 

Primitive  ;    that  which  was    the    first   state  There  is  another  variety  with  red  shonldera, 

{Sandys).  edged  with  yellow;  an  inhabitant  of  Africa. 

To  ORPGINATE.  v.  a,  (from  origin,')  To  4.  O,  Persicus.    Black   and  yellow  oriole. 

bring  into  existence.  ^lack  ;  hind  part  of  the  back,  spot  on  the 

To  Ori^cinate.  v.  n.  To  take  existence.  wing-coverts»  and  base  of  the  tail-leathers  ye)- 

ORIGINA'TION.  1.   {origination  Latin.)  low.    There  are  two  or  three  other  varieties 

1.  The  act  or  mode  of  bringing  into  existence;  from   variations  of  colon r.      Inhabits  South 

first  introduction  (Keit)*    9.  Descent  from  a  America ;  forms  a  pendent  nest,  shaped  like 

priaiitivc  {Pearson).  a^  alembic,  on  the  extreme  branches  of  trees; 

ORIGUELA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valcn-  sometimes  four  hundred  nests  are  found  hang- 

cia,  with  a  bishop's  see,  a  university,  and  a  ci-  iiig;  from    the  same  tree ;    eggs  dirty  white, 

tadrl  built  on  a  rock.     It  is  seated  on  the  Se-  with  st?iall  pale- brown  spots, 

giira,  33  miles  N.  of  Carthagena.     Lon.  1.  5.  O.  Bonana.     Bonana  oriole.    Tawny; 

SW.    Lat.  38.  10  N.  head  and  breast  chesnut ;  back,  quill  and  tail- 

ORILLGNy    in    fortification,   is    a  small  feathers  black.      Inhabits  South  America  and 

rounding  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall ;  raised  on  the  (>aribbee   Islands ;    «even    inches    long  ; 

the  shoulder  of  those  bastions  that  have  case-  fonns  a  tiest  of  leaves  and  stalks  under  a  plan- 

roents,  to  cover  the  cannon  in  the  retired  flank,  tain  leaf,  the  leaf  itself  c^mstituting  one  end.  • 

»nd  prevent  their  being  dismounted   by  the  6.    O.    nidipendulus.      Hang-ne^t  oriole. 

^emy.  Frontlet    and   wreath    black  ;    crown,    neck, 

ORIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Guipuscoa,  at  back  and  tail  reddish-brown  ;  breast  and  belly 

the  mouth  of  the  Orio,  eijjht  miles  S.W.  of  St.  tawny-yellow.     Inhabits    the    woods    in  Ja- 

Sebasiian.     Lon.  2.   ip  W.     Lat.  43.  t'3  N.  maica  ;  sings  charmingly;  builds  a  pendulous 

ORIOLE,  in  ornithplogy.     See  Oriolus.  nest  orf  the  extreme  branch  of  a  high  tree. 

OHIOLUS.     Oriole.     In  zoology,  a  genus  7-  O.  nigcr      Black  oriole.    Totally  blacle. 

of  the  class  avcsj  order  picae.  .  Bill  conic,  con-  Female,    greenish-brown.       Inhabits'  North 

vex,  very  sharp  and  straight;  upper  mandible  America;  al.out  ten   inches  long;   is  greea- 

a  little  longer,  slightly  notched  ;  toneue  bifid,  rious,  and  in  breeding  time  sings  delightfully-: 

sharp-pointed  ;    feet    ambulatory.      Fifty-one  feeds  on  worms  and  beetles ;  builds  in  trees 

spfeies,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  America,   one  about  eight    feet  from  the  ground,  and  lays 

.<>piy  foutid  in  our  country.     They  are  grega-  five  ejz£»s,  dusky,  with  bidck  spots. 

Jl^ous,  noisy,  numerous,   voracious,  and  great  ORlON,  in.  fabulous  history,  a  celebrated 

acvourcrs  of  corn  :    they  often  build  jx?nduloii8  giant,  sprung  from  the  urine  of'  Jupiter,  Nep- 

nesis.    The  followins  are  the  chief  species.  tune,  atid  Mercnn'.    These  three  gods,  pleased 

I.  O.  galbula.     Golden  oriole.      Pale  vel-  with  the  hospitality  they  received    from  the 

»^;  lores  and  limbs  black ;  outer  tail  featners  peasant  Hyricus,  and  the  piety  he  exhibited  at 
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ihcy  travelled  through  Bceotia  in  dugulae,  pro-  gal.     The  diatilct  of  Midniapoor,  in  this  pm- 

mised  to  grant  him  wlulevcr  he  required  ;  and  vioce^  is  sul^ject  to  ihe  English  East  lodia 

the  old  man  desired  a  ion  without  another  Company ;   but  all  the  rest  belongs  to  the 

marriagpe.     Tlie  ^ods  consented^  and  they  or*  Berar  Mahrattan. 

dered  him  to  bury  in  the  ground  the  skin  of  the       ORlSTAGNI«  an  ancient  town  of  $ardinis» 

victim,  into  which  they  had  all  three  made  with  a  good  harbour  and  au  archbishop^s  see. 

water..     Hyricus  did  as  they  commanded^  and  It  is  large,  and  well  foriified,  but  thiiily  ioha- 

when,  nine  months  after,  he  du^  lor  the  skin,  bited,  on  aceount  of  the  unhealthy  air.    It  is 

iic  found  in  it  a  beautiful  child,  whom  he  seated  on  the  west  coast,  ou  a  bay  of  the  same 

calleld  Urion,ah  urina.  The  name  was  changed  name,  42  miles  N.W*  of  Cagliari.    Lor.  8< 

into  Orion  by  the  corruption  of  one  letter,  as  51  E.    Lat.  40.  2  N. 

X)Tid  says,  Perdidii  autiquam  lilt  era  prima  .    ORIXA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tbe  cU^ 

«ofitti»»     Orion  soon    rerulered  himself  cele-  tetrandria,    order    monogynia.      Petals   four, 

brated,  and  Diana  took  him  among  her  attend-  lanceolate  \  Ncalyv  four-parted ;    stigma  capi> 

ants,  and  even  became  deeply  enamoured  of  tate ;  capsule  uncertain.   One  species,  a  Japaa 

liim.  His  gigantic  stature,  however,  displeased  shrub ;  flexuous  j  branches  alternate ;   lesfcs 

CBnopioni  king  of  Chios,  who  promised  to  alternate,  ovate,  entire,  above  green,  beneath 

Bake  him  his  son*in-)aw  as  soon  as  he  deliver-  paler  and  villous  j    flowers  in  alternate  rs- 

od  his.  island  from  wild  be^ists.    This  task  was  cemcs. 

■oon  performed  by  Orion,  but  Qinopion  in*        ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  b  cluster  of  islands 
toxic^te^  bjs  guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  from  which  they  are  lepa- 
sea  shore,  where  he  had  laid  himself  doj^n  to  rated  by  Pentland  Frith.    They  are  twenty-six 
,sleep«  Orion;  however,  miraculously  recovered  in  number,  of  which  one  greatly  exceeds  die 
bis  sight,  it  is  said,  by  turning  iiis  uce  to  the  other  in  extent.     This»  like  the  principal  one 
rising  siui,  and  amply  punished  tlie  perfidy  of  of  Shetland,  is  dignified  with  the  appellation 
CBnopion.     It  is  saio,  that  Orion  was  an  ex-  of  Mainland  :  it  is  also  freauently  called  Po- 
-celknt  viforkman  in  iron,  and  that  he  fabricated  mona.  (See  Maikland.)  ikjond  this  island, 
a  tubterraoeous  palace  for  Vulcan.    Aurora,  to  the  north-east  are  seen, amonsothers,  Row- 
.whom  Venui  had  ins|nrtd  with  love,  carried  sayand  VVestra,  Shappinshaand£dda,StroQtti 
him  awisy  into  the  island  of  Delos,  to  cnjov  his  Sanda,   and  North    Ronalsha  ;    and   to  \hfi 
comfiany  with  greater  security ;   but  Duma,  south  sipjpear  Hoy,  and  South  Ronalsha,  widi 
who  was  jealous  of  this,  destroyed  Orion  with  others  ot  inferior  note.   The  currents  andtidci 
,wtth  her  arrows.     According  to  Ovid,  Orion  which  flow  between  these  islands  are  extreme- 
died  of  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  which  the  earth  ly  rapid  and  dangerous;  and  near  the  small 
.produced,  to  punish  his  vanity  in  boasting  that  isle  of  Hwinna  are  two  whirlpools,  that  bare 
there  .was  not  on  earth  any  auimal  which  he  been  known  to  snatch  in  boats  and  light  ves- 
.oould  not  conquer.    After  death,  Orion  was  sels,    which    were   instantly  swallowed  up. 
placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  oonstella-  Springs  of  pure  water  are  found  in  all  the 
lions  still  brart  hif  aime.     The  constellation  mountainous  parts  of  these  islands;  and  tfaete 
<if  Orion,  placed  near  the  feet  of  the  bull,  was  are  numerous  lakes  and  rivulets  aboundina  in 
compoaed  of  17  stars  in  Uie  form  of  a  man  fish.    The  heath,  on  these  mountains,  sbeTters 
Jioldtog  a  sword,  which  has  ^iven  occasion  to  grouse,  plovers,  snipes,  &c.  but  here  ut  ne)- 
thepoets  ofken  to  speak  of  Onon*s  sword.     As  ther  partridges,  hares,  nor  foxes.    There  are 
the  constellation  of  Orion  is  generally  supposed  numbers  of  sheep  and  small  black-catde.    The 
to  be  accompanied,  at  its  rising,  with  great  products  of  the  vallies  and  plains  are  biki;  and 
^ins  and  storms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet  of,  oats,  but  no  other  sort  of  grain.    In  general, 
oftfofiis  given  it  by  Virgtl.    Orion  was  buried  the  air  is  moist ;  and  they^re  often  visited  by 
in  the  isbnd  of  Delos.  dreadful  storms  of  wind,  rain,  and  thunder. 
.    O&ION,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  constella-  For  about  three  weeks  in  midsummer,  they 
tions  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  enjn^  the  sight  of  the  sun,  almost  withotit  in* 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  ^ur,  to  terniission :  out,  for  the  same  space  in  wiater, 

make  water;  the  ancienU  suppoMng,  that  it  that  luminary  hardly  rises  above  the  hona|B« 

raised  tempests  at  its  rising  and  setting.  and  is  commonly  obscured  by  clouds  and  misi$« 

The  stars  in  the  constellation  Orion,   in  In  this  gloomy  season,  the  absence  of  das^ 

Ptolemy's  cataloeue,  are  thirty-eisht ;  in  Ty-  supplied  partly  by  moonlight,  and  |>artly  h/m 

cho*s  43,  HeveUus's  sixty-two,  m  the  Bfi-  radiance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.     See  Shst- 

taonic  caulogne  seventy-eight,  viz.  S.  4,  3,  lamd.    The  chief  exports  arc  linen  and  »voo1- 

13,  91,  35,  reckoned  in  the  order  of  their  mag-  len  yarn,  stockinais,  Initter,  dried  fish,  herring 

oitudes.  oil,  feathers  and  skins  of  various  kinds,  ano 

Orion's  rivbr.    See  Erioanus.  kelp.    The  English  language  prevails  in  all 

ORISON.  *.   (oracfon,  Fr.)   A  prayer;  a  these  islands,  though  there  are  many  ^^r^" 

inpplication  (Milton).  the  Norse,  or  Norwegian,  still  in  use.    The 

ORIS    CONSTRICTOR.     In   anatomy,  churches  are  numerous ;  but  the  office  of  a 

See  ORB^OULABtf  ORIS.  minister  is  truly  laborious,  the  parochial  duty 

ORISSA,  a  province  of  the  peninsula  of  bcina:  oftcii  extended  to  several  distant  islsnds. 

"•  ^     »n,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bahar  and        ORLE,  Orlet,  or  Orlo,  in  architecture, 

1  the  W.  by  Berar,  on  the  S.  by  b  fillet,  under  the  ovolo,  or  quarter  round  of 

nod  on  the  £.  by  the  bay  of  Ren-  a  capital,    When  it  is  at  tho  top  or  bottom  ^ 
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i  shaft,  it  n  called  ctnctQie.     Fslltdio  uses  dlk  of  earlj  and  afterwards  of  inarq[nis  and 

the  word  orlo  for  the  plenith  of  the  bases  of  doke,  to  the  noble  &inilj  of  Botkr,  descended 

the  columns.  from  a  sister  of  Thomas  a  Becket  archbishop 

ORLEAN A  TER^LA.  {orUana^  so  named  of  CanterbaiY ;  till,  at  the  accession  of  George 

Iroaithe  place  where  it  grows.)    The  sabstaoce  I.  the  last  doke  was  attainted  of  hisb  ticason, 

so  called  is  a  ceiaccoos  mass  obtained  from  the  and  died  abroad.    In  that  part  of  the  ^ontry 

seeds  of  the  biza  orleana  of  Linn^os.    In  Ja-  the  family  had  great  nretogstires  and  ptivil^es 

matca  and  warm  climates  it  is  considered  as  a  granted  bv  Edward  111. 
useful  remedy  in  dysentery,  possessing  adstrin-        ORMiilDE,  a  town  of  En^and,  near  Ap- 

gent  and  stomachic  qualities.  plebj,  in  Westmoreland,  with  a  church  and 

ORLKANOIS,  a  late  province  of  France,  parish,  but  small.    A  mat  nnmber  of  vessels 

now  forminc  the  department  of  Loiret.    It  is  of  brass,  some  of  which  seemed  to  have  been 

divided  by  tne  river  Loire  into  the  Upper  and  gilt,  were  discovered  near  the  manor-house,  by 

Lower,  and  is  a  very  plentiful  country.  the  water  washing  away  the  soiL    The  manor- 

'ORLEANS,  an  ancient    city  ot  France,  house  ishutltcastuwaTS, 

capiul  of  tlie  department  of  Loiret  and  late  ^  ORMSKIRK,  in  Lancashire,  in  England, 

frovince  of  Orleanois,  with  an  episcopal  see.  is  a  handsome  town,  with  a  good  inland  trade, 

t  is  seated  on  the  Loire,  in  the  form  of  an  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  coromu- 

oval,  and  is  supposed  to  oontatn  40,000  soub.  nication  with  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Ribble, 

Under  the  sons  of  CloTiSi  it  was  the  capital  of  Ouse,   Trent,    Darwent,    Serem,    H umber, 

a  kingdom.     It  stood  a  memorable  siege  in  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  includ- 

1428,  axainst  the  English,  which  was  raised  l^  ing  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in 

the  ccMbraied  Joan  of  Arc,  called  the  Maid  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York, 

Orleans.    The  streeu  of  Orleans  are  spacious  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Stafford,  Warwick, 

aod  pleasant,  and  that  of  the  fauxbourg  of  Pa-  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c.    There  is 

ris  is  of  a   prodigious  length.    Its  commerce  a    bituminous  earth  about  this  place,   from 

consists  in  wine,  braiKlv,  corn,  groceiy,  and  which  oil  of  amber  is  exuacted,  that  preserves 

oarticularly  sunr,  whicn  is  brought  raw  from  raw  flesh,  and  serves  the  poor  peo|^  instead 

Nantes    and    Rochelle.      Sheep  skins,   and  of  candles.    There  is  notning  remarkable  at 

stockings,  boUi  knit  and  woven,  form  also  a  Ormskirk,  but  the  monnmenu  of  some  of  the 

coDsideirable  article  of  trade.    The  fauxbourg  ancient  £imilv  of  the  Sunleys  before  ihev  were 

or  suburb  of  Olivet,  on  the  left  side  of  the  ennobled.    Not  far  from  it  is  Latham  noose ; 

Loire,  has  a  communication  with  the  city  by  a  to  which  belongs  a  larse  estate,  and  a  fine  park, 

bridge  of  nine  arches,  the  centre  one  100  feet  It  is  remarkabte  only  because  it  was  gallantly 

wide.    Near  the  city  is  a  forest,  conuining  defended  in  the  civil  wars  by  lady  Qiarlotte 

100,000  acres,  planted  with  oak  and  other  va-  countess  of  Derby,  who  held  it  to  the  last  ex- 

loable  trees.      Orleans  is  30  miles  N.E.    of  treroity  against  the  parliament  forces,  which 

Blois,  and  GO  S.S.W.  of  Paris.    Lon.  1.  59  could  never  obliM  her  to  capitidate.    She  held 

£.  Lat.  47*  54  N.^  out  gloriously  till  she  was  relieved  by  prince 

Orleans  (Louts  duke  of),  a  oious  prince  of  Rupert.     It  was,  however^  ruined  in  a  second 

France^  was  the  son  of  Philip  the  rcjg^t,  and  siege ;  and  sold  by  the  family  to  the  late  sir 

born  at  Versailles  in  1703.    On  his  father's  Thomas  Bootk,  who  built  a  very  magnificent 

death  he  married  Augusta  Maria  of  Baden,  house  upon  it. 

who  died  in  1796,  having  been  married  only        ORMUS,  a  small  island,  in  a  strait  of  the 
two  yean.    The  prince  was  deeply  sensible  of  same  name,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Per- 
the  loss,  and  betook  himself  to  the  consolations  sia,  nine  miles  S.  of  Gombron.    In  1507,  the 
of  rctieion  for  support.     He  retired  in  1730  to  Portuguese  were  permitted  to  form  a  settlement 
the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  where  he  led  a  life  here;   and  it  was  af^rward  frequented  by  a 
of  great  austerity.    The  instances  of  his  mor-  number-of  rich  merchants.    In  102«,  the  Per- 
tification  render  him  an  object  of  pity ;  but  sians,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  expel- 
the  motives  of  his  conduct,  and  his  extensive  led  the  Portuguese,  and  demolished  the  build- 
liberality,  entitle  him  to  admiration.    He  ad-  ings.     Some  time  *after,  the  Persians  rebuilt 
hered  steadily  to  this  course  of  life  above  20  the  fort,  and  though  they  could  never  brine  it 
years,  and  died  in  17<&2.    His  writings  are  nu-  to  be  a  place  of  trade  as  before,  it  is  still  the  key 
merous.  of  the  gulf  of  Penti«»,  on  account  of  the  com- 
Orlcans  (Peter  Joseph),  a  French  Jesuit ;  modiousness  of  the  harbour.     It  is  almost  de- 
l^m  at  Bruges  in   l()4l,  and  died  in   iQ^.  serted;  for  it  produces  nothing  but  salt,  which 
He  wrote  a  hwtoiy  of  the  Revolutions  in  Eng-  sometimes  is  two  inches  deep  upon  the  surfnce 
l«nd,  under  theStuaiU.     He  was  the  author  of  of  the  earth.     Lon.  56,  25  E.  Lat.  27.  20  N. 
wme  other  works.  O'RN  ANIENT.   1.  (arnamenium,   Latin.) 
ORLOPE,  in  the  sea  Isngunj^e,  the  upper-  1.  Embellishment;   decoration  {Hogert).    2. 
most  space  or  deck  in  a  great  ship,  reaching  Honour ;    that  which  confers   dignity    {Ad* 
uoiQ  the  main  to  the  mixen  mast.    In  three  dison). 

deck  ships,  the  second  and  lowest  decks  are        OuNAME'NTAL.    a.    (from  omameni.) 

sometimes  called  orlopes.  Serving    to    decoration ;    giving    embellish- 

ORMOND,  the  northern  division  of  the  roent  {Swift). 
<»«Dty  of  Tippeniiry,.in  tlie  province  of  Mun-       ORNAME'NTALLY.  «tf.  In  swch  a 

*«r  in  Ireland.    For  a  long  time  it  gave  the  ner  as  ojay  confer  embellishment. 
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ORNAME'NTED.   a.   (from  ornament.)  treats  of  bird* ;  d^ribe*  their  fonn  nieml  ai 

Embellished  ;  bedecked.  internal;  and'  teaches  their  economy  and n«. 

ORNATE,  fl.    (or«a/ttj,  Lat.)    Bcdeckedj  Of  ail  the  departments  of  natural  bisu^r,  cr,.- 

d?corated ;  fine  {Milton) .  thology  appears  to  be  that  whiUi  tai  bern »  .!  «  - 

O'RN  ATENESS.  *.  (from  ornate.)  Finery;  "P  7»*»?  ^^J  peat^st  degree  ofaridity.  ».  .     . 

state  of  being  embellished.  "^^  "^^fl  ^^,  "^'^^^  ^^  J^,  ^TTl  '7 

O'RNATURE.  5.  Cor«a/w,  Latin.)  I>cco-  fT/^^fflcu^^y;    In  f«pect  to  o«r*elT^  l .  v 

•        rA-          Ttx       v.«'"»'**»»*>  *^Mu.^  A.rvvv  j^j^  fishcs,  exist  ID  a  regiOD  into  which  jt  a  *.  - 

" V?^  C^tWiM'^r^yi) .  g^H  ^,  fojlQ^  tj,^„ .  p^j  nuBibert  of  tb«iB  » 

UUM!.,  a  department  of  r  ranee,  incluaing  perpetually  migrating  from  clicaatc  lo  cir--, 

tlie  late  province  of  Perche  and  part  of  that  of  and  still  more  of  them  are  »o  fnsqiiemly  «  :    i 

Kormandy*     It  takes  1(9  name  from  a  river,  their  plumage  and  colour  ^t  different  tea*  .>  i 

which  rises  in  tbe  department,  and  runs  into  the  year,  or  dfffcreut  periods  of  life,  or  a-^.-...    . 

the  £n((lish  channel,  tight  miles  below  Caen^  dissimilar  an  appearance  from  a  complct.  -z.  ^ 

The  capiial  is  Alencon.  ^ex,  that  nothing  but  a  very  long,  and  refKa--*. 

ORNITHOG  A  LUM.    Star  of  Bethlehem,  "d  accurate  attenUon  to  them,  d  fficJt  ts  >«: 

nnder  such  circuxn^ir*^, 
any  dtr i».oo  *'"■- 
eren  geoenc  sUt> 

j:r*""":"y.,T'r7V?  T"l  •*""»"l"r ".*"*  To  furmsh  therefor*  a  history  of  bmls  •$  riK 

l^laments  dilated  at  the  base;  capsule  superior,  ^^^  „  ^^^^  ^j  qo^dniped.;   most  ne«mre. 

thret-cellcd  j    seeds  roundish,  niked.     Forty-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  of  ages;  and  6am  these  f»-^, 

three   species.      South   of  Europe;    Siberia;  m.  Buffoo  justly  asserts,  that  the  nmnber  aad  cu- 

Cupe:   three  common  to  tfie  woods  and  p«is-  lacters  of  biidsarestill  in  an  ooeanof  otMcurtr. 

lures  of  our  own  country.  IiX  travelling  through  this  moltiftinaof  gn,^'. 

The  species  chiefly  cultivated  are,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  qf  every  light  thst  ipy 

1.  O.  un\bellalv|m.    Umbelled  star  of  Beth-  prevent  our  vrandering,  and  freely  cownli  «-y 

Jehcm.  writer  of  antboHty  who  ha»  alrea»ly  arrar.fif  *f 

fi.  O.  lu^eum.     Yellow  star  of  Bethlehem.  described  this  part  of  the  animal  kingaon.  T* 

3.0.   minimum.       Small    star    of  Beth-  natural  history  of  birds  campreheods  i.o  d.*i  •- 

lehem  objects:  first,  the  discovery  and  dassineat-ii f. 

4.  6.  Pyreuaicum.    Pyrenean  star  of  Beth-  'J^J!f^^'^Jl'i'f^!!^'!^JLt^:.T^ 
1  u                                        ^  secondly,  the  descnbing  ita  mairoeri  ana  t*xv»« 

/'"a  1  *f  I-           D       11         I.       e-D  .^^  ™y»    Thcfirst,  which  IS  the  most  diffirtrflKi'- 

5.  O.  latifohum.   Broad-leaved  star  of  Beth-  ^^e  subject,  is  also  the  least  agmabie:  it  »  H, 
lehem.  mechanical,  and  incomplete.    TheweoadeikV-J 

0.  O.  pyramidale.     Pyramidal  star,  of  Beth*  new  pictures  to  the  imaginatioa;  and,  by  leaJi< 
lehem .  to  the  developement  of  final  cau&es,  opens  deb|k:- 

7.  O.  unlfoUum.   One-leav^  star  of  Bethle-  ful  views  of  the  aconomy  of  nature,  and  cf  thr  v^^ 
hem.  dom  of  Providence.    Both  are  neccsssfy  to  t'iosi 

8.  Q.  nutans.      Neapolitan   star  of  Beth-  who  wouM  understand  this  science  in  iuatw* 
lehem .  extent }  and  both,  accordthgly,  have  been  aiUKf' 

9.  O.  Capcnse.     Cape  ornithogjjluni.     *  «d  by  arnithologists,  in  different  systems  a*i  ^ 

10.  O.  aureum.  Golden  star  of  Belhle-  '*!!Sf™t°«'  •  1^.1.  *v  •*.;«fwM 
j^  We  shall  examme  both  these  ponU  in  tbe  w- 

S*         ^r  *i,- -  «.^  u^   \           J  k;  11     «,  lowing  six  sections,  which  will  treat  progrcfcjvdf 

Many  of  these  are  hardy,  and  highly  or-  ^f  tte  classification  of  birds;  their  exteraa.  cjj- 

Iiamerital    among   other   flowering    bulbous-  ^^^^^     ^^j^   ^^1,^  plumage  and   oipst^*. 

rooted  Pt^njs  in  borders  and  clumps.  ^^eir  food,  longevity,  diseases  and  fertility;  tk» 

ORNn  HOGLOSbUM.     (omtthoglossum,  nidificatiou  and  incubation;  aod th«ir ftKnl «-"* 

PfnOoyXoccn,  from  •^yo(,  a  bifd,  and  yxwo-aa,  a  in  the  economy  of  nature, 

tongue,    so  called    from    its    shape.)      Birds  ^»^ 

tongue.    The  seeds  of  the  ash  tree,  as  some-  Sxctiom  I.    a^is^^hm  tfBirii. 

times  so  called.  When  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  omitbolce 

ORNITHOLITHUS.     In   oryctology,   a  at  various  periods,  we  find  it  io  thr«*fe^* 

genus  of  the  class  petrifactions,  order  animal,  stages  of  improvement.    To  the  first  of  ^- 

The   body  or  parts  of  a   bird   changed  into  ^as  brought  by  An^otle  and  Pl.ny,  mho  «««- 

a  fossile  sub^Unce.     Three  species  ™°*^  ****  ^"^^  authors  of  «o«»q««T  "^"V^ 

^    r\        ^  •      T*!.    u    I     f V-  J  *     i?^      J  •  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  Iwaoca  v  *'' 

1.  O.rostn  The  beak  of  birds.  Found  in  ^„^  Thev,  however,  contented  the«««t^-* 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jena,  and  m  the  moun-  ^^j^j^^  ^^^  ^^6  gi^at  outlines  of  oaUBsl  »»'•• 
tarns  on  the  confines  of  Swiiicrland,  some-  ledge;  passing  by  what  appealed  irimlw**^ 
times  perfect,  sometimes  only  impressed  on  a  mon,  they  dwelt  principally  on  whatever  «■•»*' 
schistose  swinestone.                       ^  marvellous,  or  astonishing.    like  histonss««*« 

2.  O.  ossium.  The  bones  of  birds.  Found  describe  the  operations  of  a  campaip,  thejhM 
in  Silesia.  characterised  the  generals,  hot  left  ft  l^  ■*■• 

3.  O.  plumarum.  The  feathers  of  birds,  hands  to 'carry  the  muster>roll.  D«*Hj": 
Found  principally  at  Oenengen  on  the  con-  ininuti«  of  a  dry  detail,  they  •"^Jr.'TS 
fines  of  Switzerland,  impressed  on  a  schistose  "«*  warm  his  imagination,  not  «nJl^»2;  "- 

swinestone.  *?P^°n^  ^"'^*'-  ■^*''''"**i™L!*!LllS^ 

vival  of  learning,   resumed   tms  mig"'*  r^ 

ORNITHOLOGY,  (from  s^,  a  bird,  and  treated  it  in  a  manner  totally  dUferent:  tbtr*** 

>^(, a  tr^tjse  or  diicoorse).    The  science  which  divided  birds  into  oi^rsi  geo^  wA9^^^' 


Botany. 


.  .,.^  4..,„ 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


AMfdiog  as  they  appeared  analogous,  either  from 
^eir  habits  .or  external  form.  By  thus  classing 
together  birds  re«embliDg  each  other,  in  one  di- 
stinct fttinily,  they  have  facilitated  the  study,  and 
given  the  subject  a  scientific  arrangement. 

Their  systems,  however,  though  useful  to  the 
profound  naturalist,  prove  tedious  and  uninterest- 
ing to  the  ordinary  reader ;  they  present  to  him  a 
dry  detail  of  names;  s  fatiguing  repetition  of.co- 
lonrSy  shsules,  size  and  shapes  of  similar  animals, 
which  he  may  have  recourse  to  as  a  dictionary, 
but  which  must  unavoidably  disgust,  should  lie  at- 
tempt a  continued  perusal.  Their  successors,  in 
later  times,  with  that  judgment  and  good  sense 
which  they  have  carried  into  every  department  of 
sciencey  have  endeavoured  to  unite  these  difE<Mfrnt 
aims.  They  have  joined  the  history  of  their 
manners  and  ecoaomy  to  scientific  arrangement; 
they  have  blended  the  dry  detaiU  of  the  fiomen- 
dator  with  the  more  entertaining  displays  of  the 
life  and  conversation  of  these  animals,  that  are 
worthy  of  the  philosopher  or  historian. 

M.  Belon,  a  French  author,  is  the  first  anrtong 
tbe  moderns  who  applied  himself  to  this  sttidy, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  iather  of  systematic 
ornitholof^.      By  arranging  such  birds  into  se» 
parate  ordei s  and  families,  as  he  deemed  analogous 
in  their  maooers  or  esternal  characters,  he  exalted 
his  subject  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.    Were  we 
to>  judge  x>f  him  by  the  eictent  of  his  travels  in 
Europe,  Anjf^  and  Africa,  undertaken  at  his  own 
expeoce,  we  CQuJd  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him 
an  eager  ioqvirer  into  nature.    His  work,  incom- 
plete as  it  may  now  appear,  yet,  considering  the 
infancy  in  which  he  found  the  science,  displays 
considerable  accuracy  of  observation,  and  entitles 
the  author  to  no  small  degree  of  reputation.    If 
he  has  marked  out  the  way,  and  cleared  it  qf  its 
most  strilc^iog  difficultieSi  we  owe  him  much;  for 
}t  is   certainly   easier  to   make   advances    in  a 
p^b  that  has  already  been  trod  by  others,  than 
to  venture  through  the  unexplored  wild,  lying  still 
in  primeval  confusion. 

After  the  year  1555,  in  which  Belon  published 
his  history  of  birds,  he  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  long  list  of  writers,  who  followed  or  improved 
upon  bis   system.     Gesner  in  Switzerland,  Al- 
drovsodi  in  Italy,  Johnston  in  Holland,  published 
each  a  system  of  ornithology.      Few  additions^ 
however,  of  any  importance,  were  made  to  the 
natural  history  of  birds  till  the  appearance  of  our 
countryman,  the  hon.  Francis  Willoughby,  who 
seems  to  have  b^en  impelled  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture by  the  original  bent  of  a  strong  genius,  which 
his  ample  fp/tv^e  enabled  him  .to  indulge-    His 
travels  were  extensive,  and  his  knowledge  pro- 
portioned to  bis  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Though 
he  ^ied  st  an  early  period,  he  had  figured  and  de- 
•crtbed  a  greater  number  of  birds,  and  with  more 
accuraoy,  than  any  former  naturalist.     His  pa- 
pers came  into  the  hands  of  his  preceptor  Mr. 
K.ay,  asd  were  publish^  in  1678>    To  him, they 
are  probably  indebted  for  that  excellent  arrange- 
ment, which  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  a  work, 
which  is  acknowledged,  at  the  present  day,  to  be 
ooe  of  the  most  yaluable  on  this  part  of  the  anit 
nal  kingdom. 

To  this  system  almost  all  our  ornithologists  of  our 
awn  times  have  been  largely  indebted*  Mr.  Pennant 
freely  acknowledtrcs  hisobligatioop.and  the  streamy 
trough  which  he  was  obliged.  "  Mr.  Ray,»  ob- 
*frves  he,  •<  and  bis  illustrious  pupil  the  hon.  Fran- 
cis  Willoughby,  assumed  Belongs  plan;  but,  with 
ireatjttdgiBeDty  flung  iato  their  proper  itationsi 


and  proper  genera,  those  which  he  had  confuik'dly 
mixed  together.  They  formed  the  great  division 
of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  birds ;  they  made  every 
species  [occupy  their  proper  place,  consulting  at 
once  exterior  form,  and  natural  habit.  They 
could  not  bear  the  affected  intervention  of  aquatic 
birds  in  the  midst  of  terrestrial  birds.  Tbey  placed 
the  last  by  themselves,  clearand  distinct  from  those 
whose  haunts  and  economy  were  so  different. 

'*  Mr.  Ray's  general  plan,**  continues  he,  "  is  so 
judicious,  that  to  me  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
make  any  change  in  it  for  the  better;  yet,  not- 
withstanding he  a'aa  in  a  manner  the  founder  of 
systematic  zoolegy,  later  discoveries  have  made  a 
few  improvements  on  his  labours.  My  candid 
friend  Linn^us  will  not  take  it  amiss,  thot  I  in  part 
neglect  his  example;  for  I  permit  the  land-fowl  to 
follow  one  another,  undivided  by  the  water-lbwl, 
the  grallsD  and  anseres  of  his  system;  but,  in  my 
generical  arrangement,  I  most  punctually  attend 
to  the  order  be  has  given  in  his  several  divisions, 
except  in  those  of  his  anseres  and  a  few  of'  his 
grall«.  For,  after  the  manner  of  M.  Brisson,  I 
make  a  distinct  order  of  water-fowl  with  pinnated 
feet,  placing  them  between  the  waders,  or  cloven 
footed  water-fowl  aud  the  web- footed.  The- os- 
trich, and  laud  birds  with  wings  useless  for  flight, 
I  place  as  a  distinct ojrder.  The  trumpeter  (psophia 
of  Linneus)  and  the  bustards,  1  place  at  the  end 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe :  all  are  land-birds:  the 
first  multiparous,  like  the  generality  of  the  gal- 
linaceous tribe ;  the  last  granivorous,  swift  run- 
ners, avoiders  of  wet  places;  and  both  have  bills 
somewhat  arched.  It  muit  be  confessed,  that  both 
have  legs  naked  above  the  knees,  and  the  last,  like 
the  waders,  lay  but  few  eggs.  They  seem  am- 
biguous bird^,  that  have  affinity  with  each  other; 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  each  naturalist  may  be  in- 
dulged the  toleration  of  placing  them  as  suits  hii 
own  opinion**' 

The  following  therefore  is  the  improved  lyttem 
of  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  orders  we  shall  contrast  with 
those  of  Linneus ;  and  we  give  it  the  rather  in  this 
place,  because  from  the  multiplicity  of  matter 
that  will  throng  upon  us  in  the  article  of  Zoology, 
we  are  already  aware  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  introduce  it  under  that  head. 

Division  I — LAND-BIRDS. 

Divison  II.— WATER- FOWL. 

Division  I. 
Order  I.       Rapacious,  Accipitres, 

II.  Pies, 

III.  Gallinaceous, 
ly.   Columbine, 
V.     Passerine, 


VI.   Striitbious, 


PiCSB. 

Calling. 

Passeres. 

Passeres. 

iGallinx. 
Grallie. 

Division  }I. 
Order  VII.  Cloved-footed     ?q--j|i. 
or  waders,       J 

Vlll.Pinnated  feet,    H^Sur 

XI.  Web-footed,       |  ^j^^f^- 

Div.  I. 
Order  1.f— J 
1  Vulture, 
9  Falcon, 

3  Owl, 

Older  U.^Fies. 

4  Shrike,  Lanias. 

5  Parrotl  Pmiucus, 


Vultur. 

Falco. 

Strix. 


1  Motmot, 

8  Hombill, 

9  BAefcBler, 

10  Anj, 

11  Wattlt. 
13  Crow, 

13  Roller, 

14  Oriolle, 

15  GraMe, 

16  Fw«lMe, 

17  Curacaii 

18  Barfoetf 

19  Cuckoo, 
90  Wryneck, 
Si  Woodpecker, 
fiS  4«caiDar, 

93  Kiogt&sbery 

94  Nuthatch, 
99  Tody, 

96  Bee4«tei| 

97  Hoopoe* 

98  Creeper, 

99  HonajTsncker, 

Older  UI. 
do  Cock,      . 
St  Turkey, 
89  PinUdo, 
89  Cunsso, 

84  Peacock, 

85  Pheasant, 

86  Orous, 

87  Partridge, 
38^7Viifflpeter, 
89  BatUrd, 

Orderly. 
40PigMn, 

Order 
41  Staee, 
49  Thrush, 

43  Chatterer, 

44  Ooly, 

45  Grosbeak^ 

46  BuQtiDf, 

47  Tanager, 

48  Finch, 

49  Flycatcher* 

50  Lark« 

51  WagUil, 
59  Warbler% 
58  Manakin, 
84  Titmcuaet 

55  Swallow, 

56  GoatBuckert 
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Hamphastot. 

Ranphaatoa. 

Booeros. 

Buphaga. 

Crotopiiaga, 


Coraeiaa. 

Oriolnt. 

Gracnla. 

Pandi 

TrogOD* 


Cucttlut. 

Pieufb 

AlcedOb 

Alcedob 

Sitta. 

Todu. 

Merops* 

Upvpa. 

Certhia. 

TrocbiHas. 


Htm 

PhasiaoQt. 

Meleagrii* 

Numida. 

Crax. 

PaTO. 

Pbasianut. 

Tetrao. 

Tetrao. 

Psophia. 

OtJ$. 


Colunba. 


Stnraus. 

Turdus. 

Ampelit. 

LoTEia. 

Loxia. 

Emherisa. 

T«Aa$ra. 

Fringilla. 

Moseicapa. 

Alauda. 

Motacilla. 

Motacilhu 

Pipra. 

Pams. 

Hiruodo. 

Caprimolgus, 


Order  YL—fiendttwi. 

57  Dodo,  Didua. 

58  Ostrich,  Stmthio. 

DiT.  U. 
Order  Vn^-^QloDm^/boiMr,  er  Waden, 


59  SpooDbil], 

60  Screamer, 

61  Jabini, 
69  Boatbillj 

63  Heron, 

64  Umbr^, 

65  Ibis. 

66  Curlew, 

67  Snipe, 

68  Sandpiper, 

69  Plover. 

^bcr, 


Platalea. 

Palamedea, 

Mycteria. 

Cancroma. 

Ardea. 

Scopus, 

Tantalaus. 

Scolopax. 

€colopax. 

Tringa. 

Charadrius. 

Hematopat. 


71  Jacana, 

Finffv* 

79  Prattncoie, 

9%  *                  W  ■— 

73  Rail, 

Rallut. 

74  Sbeatbbill. 

75  Galliimle, 

FoHoa. 

Order  VlIU 

^PmaUd'/eei, 

76  Phalarope, 

Tringa. 

77  Coot, 

Fulica. 

78  Grebe, 

Colymbus. 

Order  IX.- 

^fTe^fooUd, 

79  AYOsetta, 

Recurviroftra* 

80  Courier, 

Currira,  Brnu 

81  Flammaot, 

Pha*nico  ptemi* 

89  Albatross, 

I>ioaiedia« 

83  Auk, 

Alca. 

84  Guillemot, 

Colymboi. 

85  DiTcr, 

Colymbus* 

86  Skimmer, 

Rhyncops. 

87  Tern, 

Sterna. 

88  Gull, 

Lams. 

89  Petrel, 

procellaria* 

90  Mergaaser, 

llergus^ 

91  Dock, 

Anas. 

9S  Pinguin 

C  Diomedea. 
I  Phaeton. 

93  Pelican, 

Peticanus* 

94  Tropic, 

Phaeton. 

95  Darter, 

Plotua. 

To  the  abore,  we  have  thought  it  neoesssry  ts 
subjoin  an  extract  of  the  orders  and  genera  as  tbey 
stand  in  the  Index  Omitbologicns  and  General 
Synopsis  of  Birds  as  published  by  Mr.  Latham} 
aa  from  the  copious  manner  in  whieh  he  hn 
treated  the  sulgect,  and  from  a  Tcry  great  addi- 
tion be  has  been  enabled  to  mnke  to  this  braach 
of  natural  history,  some  deviations  from  the  plan 
of  preceding  authors,  as  well  os  the  fonoatioD  of 
some  new  genera,  have  necessarily  arisen. 


Taib^  the  Orders  Md 

Ind.  Ora. 

AVIUM  ORDINES. 

Div.  I. 

I.  Aodpitres, 

II.  Pics, 

III.  Passeres, 

IV.  Collumbae, 

V.  Gallinc, 
VL    Stmthionesy 


DiY.  II. 
VII.  Gratia, 
Vm.  Pinnatipedes, 
IX.   Palmipedes, 

AVIUM  GENERA. 
Div.  I. 

AVSS  TXHRSSTKaS. 

Ordo  I. 


1  Vultur, 

2  Faico, 

3  Strix, 

On)o  II. 

4  Lanius. 

5  P&ittaccns, 

6  Ramphas<os, 

7  Momotus, 

8  Scythrops. 

9  BoceroB, 


Genera  i^f  Bitdt,  mordiHg  U 

oyM.  (ffoinb* 
ORDERS  OF  BIRDS; 

Dir.L 
Rapacious. 
Pies. 

Passerine. 
Columbine. 
Gallinaceous* 
Strathious. 

Dir.  II. 
Waders. 
Pinnated-fset* 
Web-lboted. 

GENERA  OF  BIRDS. 
DiT.  I. 

LAKO  SISDi. 

Order  I. 

Rtfmv, 
Vulture. 
Falcon. 
Owl. 

Onicr  II. 


Shrike. 
Parrot. 
Toacan. 
Motmot. 

Harnbill. 
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1j«2.  Cnu 

10  Baphaga, 

11  Crotopbaga, 
13  CallKas, 

13  CorvuSy 

14  Coracias, 

15  Oriolus, 

16  Gracula, 

17  PiaradUwB, 

18  Tro^oiiy 

19  Bucco, 
fiO  CuculuSy 
SI  Yuny, 
fiS  PicQS, 
S3  Galbuta^ 
94  Alcedo» 
85  Sitta, 

96  T<m1u.s 
S7  Merops, 

88  Upupa, 

89  Certhia, 
30  Trocbiluf, 

Ordo  lir. 


31  Sturnus, 
S3  Tardos, 

33  Ampelis, 

34  Coliua, 

35  Lozia, 

36  Imberiaa, 

37  Tanagiat 

38  Frfngilla, 

39  Phytotonia* 

40  Musclcapa, 

41  Alaadft. 
48  MotaeiUa, 

43  Sylvia^ 

44  Pipra, 

45  Pkroa, 
44  Hiraodo, 

47  Caprimulgus, 

Ordo  IV. 

48  Columba, 

OfdoV. 
GaffMiP. 

49  Pavo, 

50  MeleagriSy 

51  Penelope. 
58  Nuoiida, 

53  Crax, 

54  Phasianua, 

55  Tinainaf^ 

56  Tetrao, 

57  Petdix, 

58  Psophia, 

59  Oti8» 

OidoVI. 

80  Didut, 
61  Struthio, 
68  Caauarittt* 
#3Rbea, 

Dir.n. 

ATBft  A8tfATIC«. 

OrdoVn. 

44  Platalea. 
6.5  PaUmedea, 
46  Mycteria, 
#7  C»ii^ruiPia 


Beefeater. 

Ani. 

WatUe4>iid. 

Crov. 

Roller. 

Oriole. 

Orakle. 

Paradise-bird. 

Curucut. 

Barbeu 

Cocfcoo. 

Wry  Deck. 

Woodpecker* 

Jacamar. 

KiDgafither. 

Nuthatch. 

Tody. 

Bee-eater. 

Hoopoe. 

Creeper. 

MuaimiDg-bird. 

Order  III. 


Stariing. 

Thmth. 

Chatterer. 

Coly. 

Oraabaak. 

Buathig. 

Tanager. 

rineh. 

Flycatcher. 

Lark. 

WagUiU 

Warbler. 

MainkiD. 

Titmottse. 

Swallow. 

Ooatiucken 

Older  IV. 

C6lumkitti» 
pigeon. 

Order  V. 
Colfiaaoieiif. 
Peacock. 
Turkey. 

Pintado. 

CurrasflO. 

Pbeaiant. 

Tinamon* 

Oroos. 

Partridge* 

Trumpeter* 

Bustard. 

Order  Vf. 

Sifuikioiu, 
Dodo. 

African  Ostricb. 
Cassowary. 
American  Ostrich. 

Div.  II. 
Order  VU. 

Spoonbill. 

Screamer. 
Jabiru. 

£s^tb^ll» 


68  Scapus» 

69  Ardea. 

70  Tantaliitf 

71  Numenioii 
79  ScolopaZf 

73  Tringa, 

74  CharadriaSi 

75  Cursorius. 

76  KBBatopnSy 

77  Glareola, 

78  Rallus, 

79  Parra, 

80  Calliooula, 

81  Vaginalis, 

Ofdo  VIII. 

PhmaAfedtB, 
88  Phalaropusy 
83  Foliea. 
•4  Podioepo, 

Oido  IX. 

Pwunptuct' 
*  MSi&ta /m^wrrAacf y 

85  Recorvirostra, 

86  Corrira, 

87  Phasnicopterbs, 
tt  MU>ttt  hftvioriiut, 

88  Diom^jdea, 

89  Alca, 

90  Una, 

91  Colymbat, 
93  Rhynchops, 

93  Sterna, 

94  Larus, 

95  Procellaria* 

96  Mergus, 

97  Anas, 

98  Aptenodytes, 

99  Pelicanus, 

100  Phaeton« 

101  PlotuSf 


Umbre. 

Heron. 

Ibis. 

Curlew* 

Snipe. 

Sandpiper* 

Plover. 

Oyster^atcber* 

Pratinoolct 

Rail. 

Jacana. 

Oallinule* 

Sbeath-bill* 

Order  VIII. 
Wak  PUma3€d'fM» 
Phalarope. 
Coot. 
Grebe* 

Order  IX. 

^WUh  long  Ugt. 
Aroset. 
Courier. 
Flamingo.   • 

Albatross. 

Auk. 

Guillemot. 

Diver. 

Skimmer. 

Tern. 

Gull. 

Petrel. 

Mergaoier* 

Duck. 

Pinguin. 

Pelican. 

Tropic-bird. 

Darter* 


Besides  these  greatsystematigers  and  bistortaas 
■everal  authors  have  given  treatises  of  a  local  na» 
tare.  White  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
natural  history  of  Selborct;  Smith  with  that  of 
the  county  of  Kerry;  Marcgrave  has  described 
the  birds  of  Brazil ;  Sir  Hanse  Sloane  those  of 
Jamaica  I  and  Catesby  those  of  Florida,  CaroliBa« 
Virginia^  and  the  Bahama  islands.  With  theaa 
abundant  resources,  the  ornithologist  can  scarce* 
ly  want  information:  his  greatest  difficulty  will 
be  feund  in  condensing  and  arranging  his  mate« 
rials,  so  as  ta  render  his  narrative  of  moderttt 
length,  and  of  general  utility. 

Sac  T I  ON  IL-^Esiemal  Ckaradtrs  (^f  Birdt. 

Birds  have  always  been  considered  as  a  separata 
and  detached  class  of  animals  i  it  is  not,  however, 
by  thair  power  of  flying  aloue,  that  they  have  beea 
thus  distinguished.  A  species  of  the  squirrel,  and 
the  bat  tribe  among  quadrupeds,  and  the  Hying 
fish  among  the  finny  kinds,  are  endowed  with  the 
same  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  birds  of  tha 
ttruthioqs  description!  a*  the  dodo  and  the  os 
trich,  from  their  immense  weight,  are  wholly 
prevented  from  attending  iuto  the  regions  of  tha 
air  by  means  of  tl>eir  wings.  Still,  howe%'er,  birds 
in  their  external  cbaractars  differ  remarkably 
Iron  other  aaimajst  they  are  distinguishable  bj 
Iheir  covering  of  feathers ;  by  their  wings,  the  in* 
atrvments  of  flight ;  by  the  form  of  their  leg? 
fieft,  mf^  tbt  Whole  of  the  outwavd  itru9tQrv» 
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«re^ftihit«  of  teeth,  lips,  external  ears,  and  peocH.  When,  therelbrei  the  feaOenai^sbattcf' 

•crotum:  they  differ  alio  in  many  parts  of  their  ed  o^  rumpled,  the  Mid  turning  its  head  backward, 

internal  conformation;  having  no  epiglottis,  no  with  the  bill  catches  hold  of  the  ftand,  andprets- 

diaphragm,  nor  urinary  bladder.  ing  it,  forces  out  the  oily  substance,  with  which  it 

The  terms  used  by  naturalists  in  the  description  anoints  the  dii.jointed  parts  of  the  feathen ;  sod 

and  classification  of  birdsj  are  peculiarly  technical  drawing  them  out  with  great  assiduity,  recooi- 

and  obscure':  they  are  chiefly  employed  iu  dis-  poses  and  places  them  in  due  order,  by  vbiek 

criminating  these  three  parts;  the  head,  the  body  they  unite  more  closely  together.    Such  poultry, 

and  the  limbs :  (fput^  irufieut  et  artuij.    Almost  however,*  ss  live  for  the  most  psurt  onder  corer, 

every  peculiarity  in  the  extenml  structure  of  birds  are  not  furnished  with  so  large  a  stock  of  this 

is  adapted  to  the  element  which  they  inhabit,  and  fluid  as  those  birds  that  reside  in  the  open  air. 

conducive  to  swiftness  of  motion.    To  focilitate  The  feathers  of  a  heo»  for  instancVy  are  peirioai 

their  passage  thron;?^  the  air,  the  body  in  the  fore  to  every  shower  ;  on  the  contrary,  awans,  geese, 

part  is  sharp,  beginning  with  a-pointed  bill,  and  ducks,  and  all  such  as  nature  has  directed  to  lire 

thickening  by  a  gradnal  swell  along  the  head  and  upon  the  water,  have  their  feathers  dressed  with 

neck,  litl  it  reaches  its  greatest  bulk ;  then  fall-  oil  from  the  first  day  of  their  leaving  the  shell. 

ing  off,  and  terminating  in  an  expansive  tail.  The  Thus,  their  stock  of  fluid  is  equal  to  the  necessity 

body  itself  is  slender,  containing  a  cavity  for  re-  of  its  consumption.    Their  very  flesh  contncts  a 

spiration,  much  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of  flavour  from  it,  which  renders  it  iv  some  kinds  so 

other  animals ;  a  circumstance  wJiich  cdntribntes  rancid  as  to  make  them  utterly  unfit  for  food; 

greatly  io  their  lightness  ;  as  does  also  the  thin  however,  though  it  injures  the  flesh,  it  improves 

and  porous  nature  of  their  bones,  which  are  much  the  feathers  for  all  the  domestic  purposes  to  which 

lighter  than  those  of  quadrupeds  of  the  same  size,  they  are  usually  converted* 
and  are  filled  with  air  instead  of  with  marrow.        Next  to  the  feathers,  we  are  to  eoosider  die 

and  in  many  instances  directly  communicate  with  other  parts  that  have  been  reckoned  deseri|ftire 

the  lungs.  of  the  generic  characters  of  birda.    The  marks  de- 

The  feathers,  that  covering  which  nature  has  rived  from  plumage  are  precarioua  indications  uf 

provided  for  this  class  of  the  animal  kingdom t  are  the  species  to  which  birds  belong  :  the  more  in- 

wonderfully  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended;  portant  characters  of  them  are  all  taken  by  Uo- 

security,  warmth,  and  celerity  of  motion.    They  neus  from  the  onfeathered  parts  ^  as  the  beak,  cs- 

are   divided  by  naturalisits  into  the  down,  the  macles,  nostrils,  and  foet :  and  in  this  principle 

smaller  feathers,  and  the  quills,  (fioeca,  phan^t  et  which  he  has  adopted  with  regard  to  arrangement, 

ptnrurj.    The  former  are  nearest  the  skin,  and  in  he  has  been  deservedly  followed  by  many  othsr 

high  latitudes  art!  a  necessary  protection  against  naturalists.. 

cold,  or  wet.  The  fioccsB  are  soft,  short,  and  un-  The  bill  in  all  birds  consists  of  two  raattdiUes; 
connected  :.and  are  most  abundant  in  the  aquatic  the  upper  and  the  lower.  The  fi^rmer  is  uniform- 
tribes,  particulariy  in  those  of  the  duck  kind,  ly  fixed,  except  in  the  genus  of  parrots,  which  ds« 
Those  feathers  which  cover  the  body,  and  are  ture  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  moving  tlie 
properly  the  plumage  of  the  bird,  have  small  upper  mandible  at  pleasure,  to  assist  it  in  climb- 
shafts,  and  large  vanes ;  and  are  never  exerted  or  ing.  None  of  the  fiathered  race  have  teeth ;  some 
relaxed,  uiiless  in  anger,  fright,  or  illness.  They  indeed  have  the  mandibles  sawed  or  serrated,  u 
are  all  placed  so  as  to  cover  one  another  like  tiles,  the  toucans  and  merganser;  but  these  serrs  art 
permitting  the  water  to  run  ofi",  while  they  ex-  not  immersed  in  sockets.    In  fodcons,  the  base  of 

'  elude  the  cold.  the  beak  or  rostrum  is  covered  with  skin,  called 

The  strongest  feathers  or  quills  are  placed  in  the  cere:  in  the  turkeys  it  is  overspread  with  a 

those  parts  of  the  body  where  they  have  most  duty  cameous  appendage.    The  nostrils  of  birds  are 

to  perform.    They  have  large  shafts,  hollow  at  generally  of  an  oval  form,  placed  near  the  bsseof 

the  lower  end,  but  filled  at  the  upper  with  a  pith,  the  upper  mandible ;  the  organ  ef  smell  in  fso- 

convex  above>  and  concave  beneath,  which  serves  nets  is  said  to  be  altogether  waoting;  botio  most 

to  give  nourishment  to  the  vanes  on  each  side,  kinds  it  is  peculiarly  acute. 
These  vanes  are  broad  on  the  one  side,  and  nar-        The  wings  of  birds,  though  not  much  considered 

row  on  the  other;  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  iu  their  class! flcotion,  arc  by  far  their  most  coo^ 

thin  lamina;  stiff,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  split  spicuons  instrument  of  mottow;   and  in  every 

quill.    The  difierent  lamina  are  braced  together  genus,  except  the  struthious,  they  are  adapted 

'  by  the  elegant  contrivance  of  a  multitude  of  small  for  flight,  which  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  mesos 

bristles:  those  on  the  one  side  being  hooked,  and  of  the  flag-feathers,  called  remiges.    The  largest 

the  other  strait,  they  lock  into  each  other,  and  of  these  denominated  primary,  are  situated  on  the 

,  keep  the  vanes  smooth,  compact,  and  strong.  The  extremity  of  the  wing,  and  are  genetally  eight  or 

vanes  being  thus  a^justedy  and  the  feathers  lying  ten  in  nnmber;  the  secondary  ;are  placed  nearer 

close  by  each  other,  when  spread,  no  part  of  them  to  the  body  of  the  animal ;  are  always  shorter,  sod 

t'un  miss  its  impulse  upon  the  air.  commonly  of  a  diflferent  shape  and  edoor.   Two 

As  tlie  slender  substance  of  feathers  is  apt  to  be  species  of  pinguins  are  destitute  of  these  ilsg- 

di<coniposed  by  accident,  or  the  excessive  heat  or  fratbers ;  with  them  the  wings  perform  the  office 

moiNture  of  the  atmosphere,  nature  has  made  an  of  fins,  in  swimming  and   diving.    The  \»t^ 

extraordinary  provision  for  their  adjustment  and  feathers  of  the  tail,  naturalists  have  termed  rec- 

prcservation  in  a  proper  temperament.    The  ani-  trices,  from  their  being  the  director  or  rudder  of 

mnl  isfuml&lied  with  a  glund  behind,  which  ae-  the  animal  in  flight;  for,  besides  serving  to  eoon- 

rrfttes  a  proper  quantity  of  oil,  that  can  be  press-  terbalance  the  foreparts,  th^y  enable  the  bird  to 

fd  out  by  the  bii-d's  bill,  and  laid  smoothly  over  rise,  descend,  or  turn  at  pleasure.    They  seldom 

feather  which  requires  to  be  dressed.    This  exceed  ten  or  twelve,  except  in  the  ducks  and 

1  situated  on  the  rump,  and  furnished  with  geese,  where  they  are  more  numeroOk- 

ng  or  excretory  duct,  about  which  grows        Birds  differ  remarkably  in  the  form  of  their 

lift  of  (ijJtheng  somewbftt  lik«  a  painter's  feet,  accordiag  to  their  manlier  of  iife.   The  fert 
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safe  obtained  various  technical  names,  as  they  animal's  support :  an  hawkf  accordingly,  from  k 

seemed    fitted    for  perching^   walking,  running,  height  in  the  sky,  at  which  it  is  scarcely  percep- 

sw'immln^,  or  diving.    For  the  first  of  these  pur-  tible  by  the  human  eye,  perceives  a  lark  upon  the 

poses,   those  seem  best  adapted  which  have  three  ground,  and  darts  upon  it  with  \inerring  pre- 

toes  on  the  anterior  part  ot  the  foot,  and  otoe  back-  cision. 

wards  'vrith  the  two  outward  toes  partly  connected  It  hath  been  already  observed,  that  all  birds 
by  a  membrane :  among  the  walkers  this  mem-  want  the  lobe  of  the  external  ear ;  bnt  they  are 
brane  is  not  tobefouiid.  The  natatory  birdii  have  furnished   indeed  with  apertures  which  convey 
their  feet  either  wholly  palmated,  or  pinnated,  as  sounds  Into  the  auditory  canal*    Their  sense  of 
in  coota  and  grebes,  or  semi-palmated,  as  in  the  bearing  is  indeed  very  acute,  as  may  be  conceived 
American  spoon-bill.    The  parrots,  woodpeckers,  from  their  power  of  song,  and  of  modutatins:  the 
and  other  tribes  addicted  to  climbing,  have  two  voice,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  re- 
toes  for%vards  and  two  backwards.    The  ostrich,  peat  sounds,  and  learn  to  pronounce  words.   This 
the  swiftest  of  all  running  birds,  oi  running  ani-  faculty  the  bounty  of  nature  has  conferred  upuii 
mals,  is  in  this  respect  anomalous,  having  only  them  as  an  additional  meoii  of  security  i    bur. 
two  t<ies.  founded  as  they  are  by  man,   and  other  tribtfS 
All  the   external  parts  of  birds  ippea'r  t6  be  of  hastile  animals,  their  safety  grcaUy  depends^ 
formed  for  rapidity  of  motion  in  that  element  they  while  in  darkness,  or  amidst  the  thick  groves,  on 
are  destined  to  in  habit  {  all  contribute  to  facility  being  duly  apprised  of  their  approach  by  the  quick* 
of  escape;    the  shape  and  lightness  of  the  body,  ness  and  sensibility  of  this  organ, 
its  coveri  ng  of  feathers,  the  large  sile  of  the  wings,  Buffon  is  of  opinion,  that  several  of  the  quadru- 
and  the  force  of  those  muscles  by  which  they  are  peds  are  superior  to  birds  in  the  sense  of  smell- 
moved.     From  the  combined  operation  of  these  ing :  in  niAny  of  the  latter,  however,  it  is  extreme- 
qualities,  their  swiftness  far  exceeds  that  of  the  ly  delicate  and  acute^   The  raven  And  the  vulture 
reio-deer,  or  horse,  the  fleetest  among  quadrU-  wind  their  prey  at  An  immense  distance,  and  pcr- 
peda.     Thirty  leagues  in  one  day,  according  to  haps  surpass  the  dog  or  the  fox :  nor  are  we  to 
M.   Bufibny    is  the  utmost  either  can   travel;  imagine  that  those  birds  who  have  no  external 
whereas  an  hawk  or  an  eagle,  he  asserts,  can  tra-  aperture  in  the  bill  are  altogether  deprived  of  this 
Verse  a  space  of  two  hundred  leagues  in  ten  hours ;  sense,  which  may  be  communicated  by  the  Eusta- 
and  in  support  of  this,  he  relates  the  story  from  chian  tube  that  opens  into   the   effluvia  at  the 
sir  Edmund  Scot,  of  thfe  hawk  sent  from  the  Ca-  mouth.    It  is  remarked  by  Goldsmith,  that  in  de- 
naries  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  which  returned  from  .coys  where  ducks  are  caught,  the  men  who  attend 
Andalusia  to  the  island  of  Tenetiffe  in  sixteen  theib  universally  keep  a  burning  turf  near  t'leir 
hours,  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  mouths,  lest  thfc  fowl  should  smell  their  breath. 
When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  structure  of  and  consequently  fly  away.    The  universality  of 
the  organs  of  sight,  we  find  that  they  are  no  less  this  practice  puts  the  necessity  of  it  beyond  a 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  celerity.    In  all  birds,  doubt,  and* proves  th6  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
except  the  nocturnal  ones,  the  head  is  smaller  in  Sense  of  sitielliu^  in  this  species  of  the  featheried 
prc^tlion  to  the  lK>dy  than  that  of  quadruped^  ;  creation* 

their  eyes  too  are  more  flat  and  depressed,  that  Notwithstanding  this  perfection  of  their  senses, 

they  may  more  easily  divide  the  air  aud  make  birds  fall  as  far  short  of  quadrupeds  in  sagacity 

^ay  for  the  body,     tn  comparing  the  sense  of  and   intelligence,   as  they  are  distingirshed  by 

sight  in  this  class  with  that  of  quadrupeds,  it  is  these  particulars  above  insects  And  Hbhes,   the 

lound  more  quick,  distinct,  and  extensive;  and  ranksof  animated  beings  immediately  below  them. 

the  apparent  exception  of  owls,  is  rather  a  con-  Shy  in  their  nature,  and  jealous^of  their  liberty, 

iirmation  of  this  fact,  as  the  dimness  of  their  sight  most  of  them  avoid  the  haunts  of  man ;  and  wiih 

arises  from  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  organ,  too  much  justice  view  him  as  their  tyrant  or  de« 

The  eyes  of  fowls  seem  indeed  more  industriously  stroyer.     Even  those  which  we  Call  domestic,  are 

.laboured  hy  the  hand  of  nature  than  those  of  all  much  less  susceptible  of  sentiments  of  attachment 

other  animals.    Though  outwardly  they  appear  or  obedience  than  our  other  Servants  of  the  animal 

small,  yet  both  taken  together  they  are  larger  race.    They  render  us  no  service  during  their 

than  the  brain  ;  whereas  the  orbit  ef  the  human  lives,  and  only  become  useful  by  their  death  ; 

eye  is  not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  brain.    Ana-  they  arc  victims  which  we  multiply  without  trou- 

toroists  have,  besides,  observed  a  particular  ex-  ble,  and  sacrifice  without  pity  or  regret.   Some  of 

pansioD  of  the  optic  nerve  in  this  orgaA  of  birds,  them  we  educate  for  the  chace,  and  teach  to  carry 

which  renders  the  impressions  of  external  objects  their  game ;  others  we  an  far  tame  as  to  render 

more  vivid  and  distinct.    To  protect  the  eye,  and  them  familiar;  and  by  the  force  of  habit  almost 

perhaps  moderate  its  extreme   sensibility,  it  is  make  theih  attached  to  their  prisons;  but  all  these 

possessed  of  a  nictitating  membrane,  with  which  sentiments  are  slight  and  delible,  compAred  with 

it  ran  instantalieously  cover  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  those  which   we   can    transfer    to    quadrupeds* 

^hen  the  eye-lids  are  open.  What  comparison  is  there  between  the  attach- 

Prom  such  a  structure  of  the  eye,  the  sense  of  ment  of  a  dog,  and  the  familiarity  of  a  pAri'Ot ;  or 

seeing  in  birds  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  other  between  the  intelligence  of  au  elephadt,  and  that 

aaimals.     Nature  having  destined  them  for  rapid  of^an  ostrich? 

iBotion,  has  wisely  provided  for  their  safety,  by  There  is  one  instance,  indeed.  In  which  Ihcy 

the  acuteness  of  that  sense  which  directs  it.    To  discover  an  astonishing  docility,  and  seem  to  &ur- 

the  same  velocity  of  movement  had  she  joined  pass  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  nnture  has 

doUoesB  of  si^ht,  these  qualities  would  have  been  allotted  to  their  order;  and  that  is,  their  faculty 

contrary  and  incompatible;  had  the  animal  avail-  of  imitating  aud  repeating  sounds.    Though  we 

.td  itself  of  the  former,  it  must  have  been  dashed  sus^ycnd  our  belief  of  the  great  musical  ta!cnts 

•^  pieces  by  unforeseen  resistances  from  the  im*  which  some  are  said  to  have  acquired  by  educa- 

•peifection  of  the  latter.     Add  to  this,  that  acute-  tion,  we  find  many  well  attestcil  instances  of  a  de* 

^I^WoC  light  se«m«  nec^jiary  for  |>rocuriug  th9  )icate  ear  in  some  birds  no  way  remarkable  for 
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^oe^  MreeotiM.  Madjune  Pioz«i  relates  of  « tame  their  compUceaoy  by  tweet  aodaladons,  ud  vi> 

pigeon,  that  it  answered  by  gesticulation  to  every  rious  melody.    Aquatic  and  gn^arions  birds,  cs- 

vote  of  the  harpsichord.    As  often  at  she  began  to  pccially  such  aa  shift  their  quarten  in  the  dark, 

flay,  it  hurried  to  the  concert  with  marks  of  rap-  are  very  noisy  and  loquacious :   their  perpetual 

turons  delight.    A  false  note  produced  in  the  aui-  claoiour  prevents  them  from  diapeniag  and  losing 

ma!  evident  tokens  of  displeasure;  if  frequently  their  companions. 

repeated,  it  lost  all  temper,  and  tore  her  hands,  lo  No  birds  possess  greater  variety  of  expression,  or 
some  birds  the  ear  is  sufficiently  delicate  and  pre-  a  more  copious  language*  than  our  common  ponl- 
cise  to  enable  them  to  catch  and  retain  a  con-  try.  Of  all  the  occurrences  of  their  life,  that  of 
tinned  series  of  sounds,  and  even  of  words :  hence  laying  seems  to  be  the  most  important ;  for  no 
proceedtbeirmnsicalpowers^hence,  too,  their  fa-  sooner  has  a  hen  disburdened  herself,  than  she 
eulty  of  speaking.  Of  the  parrot  we  have  heard  rushes  forth  with  a  clamorous  kind  of  )oy»  which 
narrated  many  wonderful  exertions  of  eloquence,  the  cock  and  the  rest  of  his  mistresses  immediaie- 
which  rather  tend  to  evince  the  surprise  of  man-  ly  adopt.  The  tumult  catches  from  3rard  to  yard, 
kind  at  the  docility  of  an  animal  so  insipid,  than  and  spreads  to  every  homestead  within  bearing,  till 
to  prove  any  real  attainment.  He  receives  wordi^  at  last  the  whole  village  is  in  an  uproar.  As  soon 
without  understanding  them ;  his  voice*  by  its  as  the  hen  becomes  a  mother,  her  new  relation  de* 
flexibility,  enables  him  to  repeat  them ;  but  be  mands  a  new  language :  she  then  runs  clocking 
gives  them  back  as  he  received  them :  he  arti-  and  screaming  about ;  and  aeems  agiuted,  as  if 
culates,  but  does  not  speak ;  for  with  him  articula-  pjossessed.  The  father  of  the  flocrk  has  slso  a  con- 
tion  does  not  proceed  from  thought^  the  principle  sidcrable  vocabulary ;  if  a  bird  of  prey  pass  over, 
of  speech ;  it  is  merely  an  imitation^  which  repre*  with  a  warning  voice,  he  bids  his  family  beware; 
sents  nothing  of  what  passes  within  the  animal.  The  gallant  chanticler  has,  at  command,  his  amo* 
nor  expresses  any  of  his  afiections.  reus  phrases,  and  his  terms  of  defiance  :  but  the 
When  we  consider  the  voice  of  biidsy  independ-  sound  by  which  he  is  best  known,  is  his  crowing; 
ent  of  the  ln6uence  of  man,  and  separate  what  is  by  this,  he  has  in  all  ages  been  distinguished  as  the 
acquired  from  what  is  natunl ;  when  we  observe  countryman's  clock  or  larumi  an  the  watchmia 
them  in  their  wild  and  free  state,  we  perceive  that  that  proclaims  the  divisions  of  the  night, 
the  voice  is  not  only  modified  by  their  affections.  Some  of  the  gaudy  birds,  and  particularly  the 
but  that  it  is  renewed,  strengthened,  changed,  or  peacock,  have  notes  peculiarly  grating  and  shock- 
extinguished,  according  to  these,  and  the  tempera-  ing  to  the  ear;  the  yelling  of  cats,  or  the  braying 
ture  of  the  season.  As  the  voice  of  all  their  ia-  of  an  ass,  is  not  more  disgustful.  And  of  birth  in 
cutties  is  most  easy,  and  least  troublesome  in  its  general,  it  may  be  obeerved,  that  firon  the  stroo 
exercise,  they  ply  it  with  a  frequency  that  seems  ture  of  their  throat  and  longs,  their  voice  is  much 
to  border  on  excess  ;  nor  is  it  the  females,  as  we  more  loud  and  piercing  than  that  of  quadrupeds, 
might  believe,  that  are  most  remarkable  for  the  The  screams  of  a  peacock  are  heard  at  a  greaier 
abuse  of  this  organ  ;  since  among  birds  they  are  distance  than  the  bellowing  of  an  ox,  although  it 
more  grave  and  silent  than  the  males.  Like  the  is  hardly  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  size, 
cattle,  they  utter  cries  of  fearer  of  sorrow;  they  -,  ^  .,,  •»...„,  j  m-  ^ 
express  solicitude  and  concern  for  their  young;  but      o«ctiok  Ulr-^m^t^  I^mage,  and  M^ttion. 

to  the  far  greater  number,  nature  seens  to  have  de-        It  is  remarked  by  a  skilful  naturalist,  that  to  be 

nied  the  gift  of  song.  The  singing  of  the  feathered  x  complete  ornithologist,  one  should  he  able  to 

race  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  their  happiness,  distinguish  birds  by  their  air,  as  well  as  by  their 

and  of  their  soft  and  agreeable  emotions;  by  these  colours  and  shape ;  on  the  ground  as  well  as  on  the 

circumstances  it  is  produced ;  with  these  it  varies ;  wing,  and  in  the  bush  as  well  as  in  the  hand.   For 

and  when  they  cease,  it  is  extinguished.    The  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  every  species  of  birds 

nightingale,  on  his  first  arrival  in  spring,  begins  has  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself;  yet  there  i%  sonie- 

not  yet  to  sing :  he  is  silent  till  he  has  found  a  what,  in  most  geoen  at  least,  that  at  first  sight 

mate;  and  his  song  at  first  is  short, hesiuting, and  discriminates  them.    Put  a  bird  in  motion,  and 

nnfrequent ;  he  ventures  not  a  full,  loud,  and  well  the  judicious  observer  can  pronounce  upon  it  with 

supported  note,  till  he  sees  his  female  charged  with  ceruinty, 
the  fruits  of  his  love.    During  the  whole  period  of  ^ 

nestling,  laying, and  incubation,  he  grows  more  and  ^^  ^*  •""^  ^"™'' 

more  assiduous  in  his  caresses,  and  endeavours  to  re-        Thus  the  kites  and  buzzards  sail  ro«nd  in  eir- 

Keve  her  cares  by  every  charm  of  song.  What  proves  cles,  with  wings  expanded,  and  motionlen ;  and  it 

the  voice  of  this  bird  to  be  solely  the  expression  of  is  from  t^eir  gliding  manner  that  the  former,  in 

love  is,  that  with  that  passion  it  ceases.    The  fc  the  north  of  Britain,  has  obtained  the  name  of 

male  has  no  sooner  begun  to  hatch,  than  she  gleads.      There  b  a  peculiarity  in   ravens,  that 

ikeases  to  sing  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  June  the  must  strike  the  most  Incurious  observer;  they 

■'male  becomes  silent  alsp,  or  expresses  himself  in  spend  all  their  leisure  time  in  diving  and  cuffing  - 

a  harsh  and  frightful  croaking  note,  more  resem-  at  each  other  on  the  wing  in  a  playful  manner; 

bling  the  noise  of  a  frog,  than  his  former  melodi-  and,  when  they  move  from  one  place  to  another, 

ous  strains.    ^  frequently  turn  on  thek  badn  with  a  loud  croak, 

£very  species  of  bird  is  not  equally  eloquent;  as  if  about  to  fell  to  the  ground.    When  this  acci* 

•ome  are  copious  and  fluent  in  their  utterance,  dedt  happens,  they  are  scratching  themselves  with 

while  othcrsare  confined  to  a  few  important  sounds:  one  foot,  and  thus  lose  their  centre  of  gravity, 

no  bird,  like  the  fish  kind,  is  quite  mute;  but  Parrots,  like  all  other  hook-clawed  birds,  wsBl 

some  are  rather  silent  The  notes  of  the  rapacious  awkwardly,  and  make  use  of  their  bill  u  a  third 

ate  shrill  and  piercing ;  and  in  the  season  of  ntdi-  foot,  climbing  and  descending  with  ridiculons  csn- 

,  much  diversified.    Ravens,  beside  their  tion.    All  the  order  of  gallina  (poultry)  parade 

k,  can  utter  a  deep  and  hollow  note,  that  and  walk  gracefully,  and  run  swiftly ;  they  fiy, 

:  woods  to  echo.    Doves  coo  inanamo-  however,  with  difficulty,  and  in  a  straight  line, 

mournful  maimer,  and  are  emblems  of  with  an  impetuous  noise.    Most  of  the  small  birds 

Wvcrs.    Ail  the  passariae  tiibes  express  fly  by  jerki,  or  hop  when  on  the  gropnd.   Ths 
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•kylaik  rises  ind  fills  perpendicularly  while  it  the  residence  of  the  same  bird  at  different  seasons 

wipi  the  woodlark  hangs  poised  in  the  air;  and  of  the  year.    Some  dwell  with  man,  aild  seem 

the  titlark  rises  and  falls  in  large  curves,  and  Is  me-  proud  of  becoming  tenants  under  the  same  roof 

Isdioos  only  while  descending.  with  their  superiprs,  as  the  swallow,  the  jackdaWy 

Several  observations  worthy  the  notice  of  the  and  the  sparrow.    The  rapacious  birds,  of  a  more 

naturalist  arc  obtained  from  the  flight  of  birds,  shy  and  independent  spirit,  are  happy  in  being  far 

and  their  uniform  appearance  in  particular  places  from  his  haunts;  and  hence  choose  their  residence 

at  stated  seasons.    A  considerable  part  of  the  su-  in  high  rocks  :  others  are  of  an  alpine  nature,  in- 

perstitions  in  the  polytheism  of  ancient  Greece  and  habiting  the  lofty  mountains,  as  the  snowfleck  and 

Rome  bad  no  other  foundation  than  the  accidental  ringrouzcl.  The  bustard  and  the  grouse  prefer  ex« 

flights  of  birds,  or  their  manner  of  taking  their  tensive  tlelds.    The  whole  order  of  passeres  delight 

food.    A  ^eat  body  of  their  priests  were  called  ha-  in  thick  groves,  which  they  enliven  by  their  melo- 

mspices,  from  their  being  employed  in  watching  dious  strains. 

the  motions  of  these  animals.    An  enterprise  was  The  various  regions  which  birds  inhabit,  subject 

deemed  auspicious,  or  the  contrary,  according  as  them  to  the  different  extremes  of  cold  and  heat ; 

their  motions  were  reported  favourable^  or  other-  and  very  remarkable  efllects  are  produced  on  their 

wise.  external  characters  by  both.    Almost  all  the  birds 

Bat  superstition  apart,  the  experienced  sailor  de-  of  the  warm  climates  dazzle  the  eye  with  thei^ 

rives  information  from  the  flight  of  birds,  in  which  strong  and  vivid  colours ;  in  the  temperate  regions^ 

he  is  deeply  interested.    The  man-of-war  bird  has  their  tints  are  more  faint  and  shaded,  and  less  dis- 

a  very  dif^rent  flight  at  sea,  from  what  it  has  tinguished,  either  by  their  brilliance  or  variety, 

when  near  the  land :  in  the  former  case,  it  soars  Of  the  various  kinds  which  our  country  produces, 

bigk  in  the  regions  of  the  air,  and  Its  motion  is  few  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  or  luxuriance 

sk>w ;  in  the  latter,  it  flies  much  quicker,  and  of  their  plumage ;  and  of  these  few,  the  common 

nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  water.    Hence  sailors,  cock  and  peacock  are  natives  of  Asia.   Among  ojir 

by  observing  its  manner  of  flight,  can  conjecture  quadrupeds  the  same  mediocrity  of  colouring  is  ob- 

pretty  nearly  their  distance  from  land.    The  phae-  servable ;  while  nature  has  adorned  the  animals  of 

ton  etherius  is  another  bird  whose  appearance  is  both  classes  throughout  the  warmer  regions  of 

useful  to  navigators.  It  is  always  found  within  the  America,  Africa,  and  the  Indies,  with  the  utmost 

tropics,  never  venturing  to  the  north  or  south  of  splendour  and  variety  of  dress :  on  them  she  seems 

either ;  whenever,  therefore,  this  bird  is  observed,  to  have  exerted  the  whole  powers  of  her  pencil.  It 

the  seamen  are  with  certainty  informed  of  their  may  be  laid  down,  therefore,  that  heat  exalts  the 

l>eing  in  an  intra-tropical  latitude.    There  is  also  a  colours  of  plumage,  and  rendefs  them  at  once 

bird  of  a  peculiar  nature  found  always  within  a  more  vivid  and  boiutiful :  and,  on  the  contrary, 

short,  distance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  cold  deprives  birds  of  those  ornaments,  and 

hence  called  procellaria  Capensis.     As  the  appear-  diminishes  the  brightness  of  their  colour.    As  we 

aace  of  this  bird  indicates  to  the  sailor  his  approach  proceed  northward,  the  changes  are  always  from 

to  the  6ape,  it  is  often  useful  to  Indiamen  in  brown  to  white,  and  never  from  white  to  any  other 

doubling  that  promontory.  As  often  as  the  procel-  colour.  White  animals  and  white  birds  are  alwaya 

Una  pelagica  approaches  a  ship,  and  gets  into  the  most  abundant  near  the  arctic  regions.     It  has 

wake,  the  sailor,  by  constant  observation,  finds  that  been  observed  by  some  writers,  that  all  those  tro- 

hs  is  invariably  overtaken  by  a  storm.    This  fowl  pical  birds,  the  lustre  of  whose  plumage  is  so  da<* 

is  called  by  the  English  the  petterel ;  but  from  its  zling,  possess  a  harsh  and  discordant  voice,  with 

lacing  thus  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  the  mariners  have  scarcely  any  inflections;  this  idea,  however,  seemt 

denominated  it  the  devil's  chicken.  carried  too  fa7;  for  though  musical  birds  are  more 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the  people  em-  rare  in  the  ivarm  latitudes,  yet  their  woods  are  not 

ployed  in  the  herring  fishery  are  often  indebted  to  destitute  of  songsters^  nor  their  thickets  of  har- 

^  Itrus  parasiticus,  and  the  solan  geese,  for  disco-  mony. 

vering  the  shoals  of  fishes.  The  birds  that  feed  The  male  and  female  in  most  species  of  birds 
upon  henings  are  indeed  the  surest  guides  of  the  vary  very  considerably  in  colour ;  the  former  i» 
fisherman;  both  are  engaged  in  the  same  employ-  generally  arrayed  in  the  more  gaudy  dress  than  his 
ncnt;  both  are  in  quest  of  the  same  object.  Na*  mate,  and  differs  from  her  so  much,  that  it  is  pro- 
tare,  however,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  rea-  bable  that  the  greater  part  of  ornithologists  have 
wn,  has  endowed  the  former  with  means  of  attain-  been  deceived  by  this  circumstance,  and  have  mul- 
ing their  end,  much  more  certain  and  efficacious  tiplied  the  number  of  their  species,  by  describing 
thso  the  lords  of  the  creation  can  command,  after  them  double.  It  is  to  be  presumed  also,  that  va- 
*ll  their  boasted  improvements  in  science  and  arts,  rieties  of  the  same  family  have  been  arranged  as 

From  the  appearance  of  birds  in  this  island,  of  distinct  species. 

^  interior  and  more  northerly  regions  of  the  The  colour  of  birds,  from  a  multitude  of  causes, 

forld,  we  judge  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  is  changeable,  and  hence  ought  seldom  to  be  ad- 

JQtenseness  of  the  frost.    When  swans  and  snow-  mitted  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  distinct  spe- 

wcks  abound  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  they  are  cies.   It  is  found,  that  the  colour  of  all  birds  is  in- 

deeoied  the  infallible  predictors  of  a  great  storm,  fluenced,  in  some  degree,  by  age :  in  some  it  varies 

^e  woodcock  too,  and  fieldbre,  are  the  regular  according  to  the  season,  and  in  many  more  accord- 

'^Qgers  of  winter }  while  the  cuckoo  and  the  ing  to  climate.    At  an  advanced  period  of  life,  it 

ml  never  fail  to  announce  the  approach  of  sum-  has  been  alleged  that  the  females  of  some  genera 

^^'  apparently  change  their  sex,  and  assume  a  plumage 

y^^^  ^^^f  food,  their  manner  of  life,  and  their  characteristic  of  the  mate.   Something  indeed  ana- 

jooo-motivc  powers,  birds  seem  destined  to  become  logons  to  this  is  discernible  among  the  human  spe- 

jl^hsbitants  of  every  part  of  the  globe.    The  cold  cies,  in  those  copious  beards  that  are  seen  on  same 

**d  barren  regions  of  the  north,  and  the  sultry  de-  old  women  after  the  period  of  fecundity.    The 

p*^  of  the  warmer  latitudes,  have  equally  a  share  snowfleck  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of  season 

A  supporting  the  feathered  tribes ;  and  in  some  upon  colour.    And  those  numberless)  birds  of  the 

"ttt^Docs,  thae  distant  dimes  become  alternately  arctic  regions  perfectly  white,  among  which  no  sucii 
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Whiteness  prevails  after  their  appearance  in  more  arduous  undertakiog*  grow  weary  in  the  way, 

teraperate  climesy  serre  to  illustrate  the  power-  and,  quite  spent  by  the  fatigues  of  their  iiigbt, 

ful  effects  of  climate,  with  regard  to  this  par-  drop  down  into  the  sea,  or  fall  upon  the  decks 

ticolar.  of  ships,  and  thus  become  a  prey  to  the  tailors, 

From  the  flight  and  plumage  of  birds,  we  next  or  to  tne  waves.    The  summer  btrdi  of  our  cooa- 

.proceed  to  examine  their  migrations  from  one  try  are  the  different  species  of  swallows,  the  rail, 

country  to  another  at  different  sessons  of  the  year.  lapwing,  goat-sucker,  ring-ouzel,  and  green  plo- 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  their  history  which  ver.     It  is  far  from  being  exactly  ascertained 

has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists  than  where  each  of  these  genera  retires  during  winter; 

this;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  none  in  which  they  but  it  is  probable  the  larger  number  resort  ts 

have  been  less  successful.    In  order  to  guide  us  Africa,  or  to  the  more  southern  latitudes  of 

through  this  dark  research,  we  shsll  divide  birds  Europe. 

into  such  as  are  stationary,  migratory  passengers  With  regard  to  the  wimer  birds,  which  mi- 

or  wanderers.  The  first  class  comprehends  a  great  grate  from  us  in  summer,  the  most  remarkable 

bumber  of  our  land  birds;  which,  though  they  are  the  woodcock,  the  fieldfare,  the  red-win;, 

have  so  much  to  fear  from  man,  and  from  each  and  snowfleck.    Of  the  first  genus,  the  ^eater 

other,  are  seldom  driven  away  from  their  accus-  part  seems  to  make  an  annual  voyage  to  Britain 

tomed  haunts,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  per-  atnd  Ireland  from  America.     On    the  western 

Tectly  fitted  for  a  wandering  life ;  and  though,  by  shores  of  these  islands,  they  are  far  more  oume- 

the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  can  change  rous  than  on  the  eastern ;  and  on  the  west  of 

their  place,  they  are  enabled  to  accomplish  their  Ireland,  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one 

desire,  however  distant  the  object;   yet  a  great  to  those  found  on  the  coast  of  Britain.   Afier 

number  remain  contented  in  the  districts  where  they  their  long  /light  across  the  Atlantic,  they  are  lo 

were  bred,  and  seem  to  confine  the  gratification  of  much  exhausted,  that  they  are  frequently  caorht 

their  appetites  greatly  within  the  limits  of  their  en-  with  the  hand  on  their  first  arrival.    la  farther 

dowments.  The  eagle,  the  crow,  the  rook,  and  the  confirmation    of   this    opinion,  woodcocb  are 

sparrow,  if  undisturbed,  never  leave  their  native  known  to  breed  in  great  numbers  in  Canada  and 

haunts.    The  blackbird  still  frequents  its  wonted  Cape  Breton,  during  summer ;   they  leave  both 

hedge ;  and  the  red-breast  adheres  to  a  certain  dis-  countries  in  the  month  of  September,  and  retard 

trict,  from  which  he  seldom  moves,  and,  mild  as  again  in  Spring,  nearly  at  the  period  they  are 

he  seems  to  be,  expels  from  his  territory  all  that  found  to  desert  Britain.    To  this  we  may  add  the 

are  inferior  in  sti^ngth  or  courage,  without  distlnc-  observations  of  sailors,  who  have  ai^tually  sen 

tion,  and  without  pity.  them  at  sea  passing  from  the  west,  towaxVis  land 

The  powerful  calls  of  nature,  however,  drive  on  the  coast  of  England,  during  the  fall.  It  ti 
many  birds  annually  from  their  native  country  in  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  woodcocb  on 
quest  of  food,  of  a  warmer  climate,  or  of  a  secure  the  cast  coast  may  come  from  the  North  of  £u« 
asylum,  while  employed  in  hatching  and  rearing  rope.  They  breed  in  Norway  and  Russia,  and 
their  young.  It  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  no  doubt  may  migrate  to  our  own  shores  during 
changes  of  heat  and  cold  were  the  causes  of  the  winter.  All  the  rest  of  our  winter  birds,  we 
migrations  of  birds ;  it  is  more  probable,  however,  know,  are  natives  of  these  northern  countries  t 
that  those  daring  and  adventurous  jomrnics  which  the  woodcock  alone  is  from  the  weat,  and  its  mi- 
might  even  intimidate  human  pcrsevrrancc,  are  grations  have  this  farther  peculiarity  of  bein? 
occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  food,  or  by  the  want  of  solitary,  and  not  in  fiocks,  like  the  storks  and 
a  secure  resting-place,  during  incubation,  from  the  swallows. 

persecution  of  man.      In  general,   our  summer  Among  the  winter  birds  of  Britain,  we  must 

birds  of  the  migratory  kind  come  from  the  south ;  also  rank  that  vaat  quantity  of  water-fowl  that 

while  those  that  remain  with  us  during  the  winter  frequents  our  shores:   of  these,  it  is  surprising 

months  can  almost  all  be  traced  to  the  colder  re-  how  few  are  known  to  breed  here.    The  cause 

gions  of  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Russian  Lap-  that  principally  urges  them  to  their  long  joumiei 

land.  into  the  northern  regions,  seems  to  be  not  merely 

We  are  informed  by  Linn^us,  that  Lapland  the  want  of  food  in  this  countrr,  but  the  desire 
abounds,  during  summer,  with  enormous  quan-  of  a  secure  retreat.    Our  island  is  too  populous 
title*  of  insects ;  and  this  is  more  or  less  the  case  for  birds  so  shy  and  timid  as  the  greatest  numbed 
with  all  the  north  of  Europe.    The  insectivorous  of  these  are.     When  much  of  the  country  was  a 
birds,  therefore,  such  as  the  cuckoo,  goatsucker,  mere  waste,  an  uncultivated  tract  of  woods  or 
and  ail  the  tribes  of  swallown,  during  the  warm  fens,  many  species  of  birds  which  now  migrate 
months  are  there  abundantly  supplied  ;  but  on  probably  remained  with  us  in  security  through* 
the  close  of  that  season,  when  tjieir  favourite  out  the  year.    The  great  heron,  and  the  crane, 
•food  he^jlns  to  fail,  they  reguUHy  depart  for  the  that  have  now  forsaken  this  country,  are  ja»d 
milder  climes  of  the  south.     Among  the  quails  to  have  bred   familiariy  in   our   mar$he«,  snd 
and  the  storks,  this  seems  a  preconcerted  under-  by  their  numbers  to   nave  peopled  our  fern, 
taking.     They  assemble  together  for  some  days  Their   nests,  like  those  of  most  cloven-footed 
before  their  departure;  take  diflerent  short  flights,  water-fowl,  were  built  on  the  ground,  and  ei- 
as  if  to  train  their  young  for  the  journey;  and  by  posed  to  every  invader :   as  rural  ecwnomy  jp- 
an  odd  kind  of  chattering,  seem  to  debate  upon  creased,  these  animals  were  more  and  moredw- 
the  plan  of  their  route.     When  these  prelimina-  turbed  by  the  encrf»acbmenis  of  the  husband- 
ries are  settled,  they  all  take  their  flight  in  a  man;  till,  after  along  series  of  alarms,  they  have 
body,  that  they  may  more  easily  oppose  their  been  obliged  to  seek,  during  summer,  some  lone- 
-  -- •-       they  often  appear  in  such  numbers.  Her  habitation,  at  a  greater  distance  from  their 
•nariner  at  sea,  they  resemble  a  cloud  tyrants  and  destroyers, 
the  horizon.    The  boldest,  strongest.  Of  the  numerous  species  of  the  dock  kind,  we 
e  greatest  number,  probably  make  know  of  no  more  than  five  that  breed  here;  the 
teution ;  but  many  there  are,  that,  tame  swan  and  goow,  the  kkeldrake,  the  c  def 
>f  their  own  want  of  forco  for  the  duck,  and  a  snaU  numbtr  of  the  wild  du» 
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The  rest  contribute  in  forming  that  amazing  iu  efibrtt  to  escape  often  occasions  its  deaths 

multitude  of  water-fowl,  which  anuuallT  migrate  Impelled,  then,  by  so  powerful  an  instinct,  it  ie 

'from  the  touthem  parts  ef  Europe  to  the  woods  probable  that  birds  obey  its  call,  withaut  for^ 

and  lakes   of  the  dreary  regions  of   Lapland,  seeing  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  removal. 

There  thev  perform  the  duties  of  incubation  and  or  antidpatiag  the  dangers  of  encountering  the 

nutrition  in  perfect  security ;  and  from  these  vast  winter  in  the  same  country.    They  seem  not  to 

and  solitary  retreats,  they  issue  in  September,  have  any  recollection  of  those  pUces  where  they 

and  disperse  over  the  whole  of  Europe.     There  spent  former  seasons.    They  cannot  possibly  sur- 

are  few  of  this  numerous  genus,  whicn,  in  obedi-  vey  the  countries  where  they  are  to  take  up  their 

ence  to  the  first  great  dictate  of  nature,  may  not  abode,  from  their  immense   distance,   and  the 

be  traced  flying  to  the  arctic  regions,  a  country  rotundity  of  the  globe.      They  appear  to  be 

of  lakes,  rivers,  swamps,  and  mountains:  there  guided  by  the  climate,  rather  than  the  country; 

the  thick  and  gloomy  forests  not  only  afford  them  and  so  soon  as  they  find  the  former  suited  to  their 

shelter  stnd  security,  but  also,  bv  keeping  the  wants,  they  are  determined  in  their  choice  of  the 

ground  moist  and  penetrable,  afford  the  snipe,  latter. 

woodcock,  and  other  slender-billed  birds,  the  The  variety  of  opinions  which  naturalists  haVe 

means  of  collecting  their  food ;  whtte  the  web-  adopted  concerning  the  departure  and  winter 

footed  birds  find  abundance  in  the  larves  of  in-  residence  of  our  summer  birds,  fully  evinces  the 

sects,  which  are  there  deposited  in  vast  quanti-  obscurity  of  this  portion  of  their  history.    It  is 

ties  on  the  waters.  universally  agreed,  that  the  swallows  in  every 

In  these  places  the  days  are  long ;  and  the  part  of  Europe  regularly  disappear  Wore  the 

beautiful  meteoric  nights  afford  them  every  op-  commencement  of  winter ;  and  the  most  general 

portunity  of  collecting  so  minute  a  food,  which  and  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  remove  beyond 

Is  probably  more  grateful  than  any  other,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  warmer  climates  of 

which  the  all-bountiful  Creator  has  spread  for  Africa,  to  spend  the  winter  in 'a  country  where 

them  so  redundantly  in  the  wilderness.     It  is  they  find  a  continuance  of  their  natural  food,  and 

therefore  no  longer  a  matter  of  astonishment,  a  temperature  of  air  suited  to  their  constitutions. 

that  such  vast  numbers  of  fowl  should  descend  In  confirmation  of  this  opinioui  Mr.  Adansoa 

from  these  regions  on  the  aoproach  of  winter,  asserts,  that  during  his  long  residence  at  Senegal, 

numbers  which  far  exceed  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  constantly  observed  swallows  arriving  there 

and  which  Linneus  observed  for  eight  whole  days  about  the  same  time  that  they  leave  burope. 

and  nights,  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  river  They  have  been  frequently  seen  oy  sailors  alight* 

Calii,  a«  he  proceeded  alonsf  its  banks.  ing  on  the  rigging  of  ships,  to  rest  themsdvet 

These  migrations  generally  commence  in  the  during  their  long  passage  from  the  one  continent 

middle  of  September,  when  they  quit  their  re-  to  the  other.    They  are  perceived,  too,  like  tbe 

treats  to  disperse  over  Europe.     The  tirder  of  ouails  and  storks,  to  collect  together  in  large 

their  flight  is  pretty  remarkable ;  they  either  fol-  flocks  for  some  days  before  their  departure;  after 

low  each  other  in  a  long  line,  or  march  in  .in  which,  they  regularly  disappear. 

angular  form,  the  two  lines  meetinr  each  other  at  While    the  annual   migration  of   the  house- 

a  sharp  point.    The  bird  which  leads  the  van  swallow  seems  thus  ascertained  by  fiicts,  observa- 

cleaves  the  air,  and  facilitates  the  passage  of  those  tions,  and  analogy,   another  opinion  has   been 

that  follow :  when  fatigued  in  this  laborious  sta-  formed,  and  with  some  appearance  of  evidence, 

tion,  he  falls  back  into  one  of  the  side  files,  and  is  that  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state,  in 

replaced  by  another,  who  leads  on  the  whole  rocks,  banks,  and  even  in  lakes,  at  the  bottom  of 

body  in  hjs  place.    With  us,  they  make  thar  the  water.    This  notion  has  lately  been  supported 

appearance  about  the  beginning  of  October;  cir-  by  authors  of  credit  and  respectability.      Some 

culate  first  round  our  snores:   and,  when  the  northern  naturalists  positively  assert,  from  their 

frost  compels  them,'  betake  themselves  to  our  own  knowledge,  that  they  have  been  dragged  in 

lakes  and  rivers.    There  are  some  of  the  web-  nets  from  the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  a  torpid  state. 

footed  fowl  vf  hardier  constitutions  than  others ;  Mr.  CoUinson  has  given  the  evidence  of  three  gen- 

these  endure  the  ordinary  winters  of  the  north-  tlemen,  eye-witnesses  to  numbers  of  sand  martins 

emmost  climates,  but  when  the  cold  reigns  over  being  drawn  out  of  a  cliff  on  the  Rhine;  and  tbe 

'  them  with  more  than  common  rigour,  they  re-  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  his  treatise  on  the 

pair  for  shelter  to  these  kingdoms.    Hence  the  migration  of  bird<i,  asserts,  that  they  do  not  fly 

divers,  the  wild  swan,  the  swallow-tailed  skel-  over  any  large  surface  of  water,  but  reside  under 

drake,  are  not  constant  visitors ;  their  appear-  it  all  the  winter  in  a  state  of  hybernation,  or  win- 

foce  is  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the  winters  ter-sleep. 

in  their  native  abodes.  Several  of  our  countrymen  have  given  credit  to 

That  animals  so  dull  and  irrational  should  be  the  submersion  of  swallows.    M.  Klein  patronises 

able  to  accomplish  such   long  journies  should  the  doctrine  strongly,  and  gives  the  following  ac- 

know  where  to  direct  their  course,  or  when  to  count  of  their  retreat,  which  he  received  from  bis 

iiQdertake  it,  has  been  a  matter  of  iust  surprise,  countrymen.    They  assert,  that  the  swallows  as- 

It  is  probable  they  are  guided  in  this,  as  in  every  semble  in  numbers,  on  a  ree<l,  till  broken  by  their 

thing  etse^^  by  the  strong  impulses  of  an  instinct  weight,  it  sinks  with  them  to  the  bottom  ;  and  as 

Under  which  they  seem  wholly  passive.     Their  a  prelude  to  their  immersion,  they  sing  a  dirge  of 

^customed  food  no  sooner  begins  to  fait,  or  the  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  length :  that  many  unite  in 

'  elimate  to  be  disagreeable,  than  they  meditate  a  laying  hold  of  a  straw  with  their  bills,  and  thus 

>|etreat  to  better  accommodations.    In  migrating  plunge  down  in  social  compact  into  their  subaque- 

-  birds,  the  change  of  residence  is  a  kind  of  natural  ous  retreat ;  that  others  again  form  a  large  mass, 

'  y^t,  which  manifests  itself  strongly,  even  when  by  clinging  together  with  their  feet,  and  thus  com- 

>o  a  state  of  captivity.    At  the  two  seasons  of  mit  themselves  to  the  deep.    It  is  related  byOlaus 

'^gration,  the  quail,  although  confined,  discovers  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsal,    that  when   the 

the  utmost  inquietude;    leaves  nothing   unat-  fishermen  discover  such  masses,  they  bring  tb- 

'^tcd  to  procure  liberty;  and  the  vioieace  of  to  it&  by  thawing  the  birds  at  a  fiie;  but  owir 
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a  prenuture  and  forced  revival^  thr^  continue  but  districti  of  the  countiy  btiiif  powjiwyifirted  hf 

a  short  time  to  enjoy  it.  tbem,  where  they  fonncr^  oever  appealed.    It  ii 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  h  hat  observable*  that  aome  migfmtoiy  birds  leave  a 

been  observed  by  M.  Bufibn,  that  the  house  iwaU  country  one  year,  in  which  they  are  statiooary  in 

low,  at  least,  is  incapable  of  subsisting  in  a  be-  another.    Thua  the  common  wild  dock  remains  in 

numbed  or  torpid  state.    Those  which  he  placed  Sweden  during  a  temperate  winter;  bat  enigratet 

in  an  ice-house  uniformly  perished,  and  gave  no  in  a  severe  one.    This  arises  from  a  very  oiseat 

symptoms  of  revival  on  the  application  of  heat  motive,  the  want  offood;  and  from  the  same  caoKt 

He  supposes,  however,  that  there  may  be  some  it  is  probable,  that  the  wild  goose,  which  in  Sve* 

other  species  of  swallow  capable  of  such  a  stace  of  den  is  only  a  snmmer  bird,  is  stationary  in  the 

hybernation.     Mr.  John  Hunter  asserts,  that  in  north  of  Scotland.    The  sky-lari  is  pfirmaneiit 

iwallows,  the  organs  of  respiration  are  very  diffe*  the  whole  year  in  Scotland,  although  it  is  a  biid 

reotly  formed  from  those  of  the  animals  that  sleep  of  passage  in  Minorca:  in  England  also,  the  saipa 

during  winter;  and  he  justly  condemns  the  opi-  is  migratory,  but  stationary  in  Scotlaad. 
nion  of  any  terrntrial  animal  being  able  to  support        Some  birds  migrate  in  queat  of  a  paiticvUt 

life  for  any  length  of  time  under  water.  kipd  of  crop.    In  Cuba,  the  rioe-bird  ia  foand  in 

Although  there  are  abundance  of  lakes  in  Bri-  prodigiouf  numbers  during   the  aeaaon  of  thst 

tain,  yet  there  it  no  well  attested  instance  of  swal-  crop :  the  rice  is  no  sooner  gathered,  than  it  rc« 

lows  having  been  found  in  a  state  of  torpor  and  moves  to  Carolina,  and  meets  the  harvest  ia  thst 

immersion :  till  such  is  foundt  we  arc  surely  ex-  country,  where  it  in  like  manner  rcmaios  till  tks 

cuseable  in  suspending  our  belief.     What  may  rice  season  ia  past.    It  is  to  be  remarked  alto  of 

have  given  rise  to  the  above  opinions  is,  that  there  this  and  set'eral  other  speciee  of  birds,  that  the 

remain  annually  some  bird  oif  later  flights,  who»  male  and  frmale  separate  during  the  time  of  aii- 

unable  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  voyag Ct  gration.    Of  the  rice-bird,  we  are  informed,  thst 

have  not  attempted  it,  and  are  found  dntroved  by  it  is  only  the  females  that  migrate  to  Cacoliaa. 

the  rigoMfs  of  winter.    If  their  nests  have,  by  any  lo  Sweden,  a  species  of  dock  also  is  fouod,  of 

accident,  been  demolished,  they  are  known  to  lay  which  the  males  leave  the  country  at  the  tinie  oC 

a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third  time ;  not  being  incubation,  and  do  not  return  till  the  pairiog  u^ 

able  to  carry  off,  at  the  usual  term,  their  tender  son.    A  farther  peculiarity  in  aome  migrstory 

offitpring,  rather  than  abandon  tbem,  they  prefer  birds^s  their  observing  a  different  route  while  |o- 

au^ring  with  them  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  log  to  winter  quarters,  from  that  by  which  tbcy 

•nd  certain  death.  return.    The  only  certain  example  of  this  istbs 

Besides  those  binls  that  remain  stationary  in  the  pigeon  of  passage  in  North  America.  In  its  courw 

country  during  die  whole  year,  and  those  that  re-  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  the  former  of  which  is 

gularly  migrate  at  particular  seasons,  there  are  its  seat  of  breeding,  it  poshes  upon  the  treei  ia 

some  that  may  properly  be  stiled  passengers.    By  Virginia  during  the  night    Many  of  the  brsocbcs 

which'  title  is  luderstood,  such  as  are  found  in  a  are  found  broken  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 

particular  country,  only  for  a  short  time,  as  they  the  immense  multitudes  that  light  upon  tbem ;  s 

pass  from  their  summer  to  their  winter  residence,  circumstance  which  marks  their  route  to  thepeopto 

In  North  Britain  the  king*s  fisher  aud  Bohemian  of  the  interior  country,  who  support  themsdrtt 

chatterer  come  under  this  description.    While  a  by  killing  them-    By  this  means  their  progre<» 

fourth  class  of  birds  have  been  denominated  wan-  may  be  traced  with  great  facility  from  moniiif 

derers,  from  their  passing  alteroaiely  from  one  till  night,  during  their  whole  journey  ;  but  iu  their 

part  of  the  same  country  to  another,  as  induced  by  return  to  Canada,  in  spring,  their  track  is  al« 

the  weather.  The  curlew  passes  the  winter  in  the  together  unknown. 

vicinity  of  the  sea  j  but  in  spring  repairs  regularly  ,-  «  ^  .  .  »^.  j  r 
to  the  hilly  country,  where  it  passes  the  summer  Sectxoh  IV.  Food,  I/jngtmiy^  Ihsmttg^  ajid Ftr- 
in  incubation,  and  rearing  its  young.  At  the  end  tili^, 
of  summer  these  birds  are  seen  ^aia  repairing  in  When  we  compare  birds  with  qoadropeds  tbero 
groups  of  three  or  four  families  to  their  winter  are  many  circumstances  with  r^ard  to  their  sob- 
quarters  upon  the  shores.  Two  or  three  species  of  aistence,  in  which  they  strikingly  resemble  each 
gulls  also  leave  the  sea,  and  on  the  approach  of  otUer :  the  different  kinds  of  food  destined  to  he 
•lormy  weather  take  up  their  abode  in  the  lakes  of  the  aupport  of  the  various  tribes  of  both  cla«ies  of 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  Those  birds  that  animated  beings,  points  out  a  strong  aoalon^,  eod 
are  observed  for  from  land  may  also  be  termed  impresses  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  unifonuty 
wanderers;  scarcely  a  ship  crosses  the  Atlantic,  of  the  general  plan  of  nature.  There  are  afnoaj 
in  which  the  sailors  do  not  see  some  of  them  birds,  as  among  quadrupeds,  some  that  are  carai* 
perching  upon  the  rigging :  it  is  to  be  regretted  vorous  ;  and  others,  whose  food  consists  of  fmitv 
that  men  of  this  calling  seldom  possess  curiosity  grain,  insects,  or  vegetables.  The  same  physical 
in  a  degree  proportioned  to  their  opportunity  of  cause  which  produoes  in  some  quadrupeds  the 
gratifying  it,  otherwise  the  history  of  birds  of  necessity  of  devouring  fleah,  and  other  strongly 
passage  might  have  derived  much  illustration  from  nutritive  food,  subsists  also  among  biids.  The 
their  remarks.                                                             carnivorous  tribes  in  both  have  but  one  stomach; 

In  the  migration  of  many  birds,  there  are  pe-  and  the  whole  of  their  iotestinet  are  farmed  oe  a 
culiarities  worthy  of  our  notice.  Some  emigrate  smaller  scale,  than  in  those  whose  ooufishncot  is 
from  a  country  to  which  they  neyer  again  return ;  grain  or  fruit.  The  crop  ia  granivoroos  birdsi 
and  of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  and  the  paunch  which  oorreapooda  to  it  in  i^^i^* 
magpie.  It  is  not  above  seveuty  years  since  a  nating  animals,  are  generally  wanting  ia  the  rs* 
single  individual  of  that  species  u'as  seen  in  Ire*  pacious  kinds t  by  the  largeness  of  this  iaitta* 
I...  J  At  that  period,  they  seem  to  have  made  a  ment  of  digestion,  the  former  are  capable  of  »*><* 
■migration  from  Scotland ;  but  they  are  at  lowing  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Caod,  sod  ess 
s  numerous  In  the  former  as  in  the  latter    thua  compensate  for  the  plainness  aod  mittfik^f 

The  same  spirit  of  colonization  has    of  its  quality, 
larked   among   the  wood«larks ;   eome       The  disposition  and  habiU  ot  all 
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tttOBgiy  infltfMMSed  by  their  manner  of  subsisting,  and  sucking  like  it  tha  nectarta  of  Bowars,  seems 

aod  the  Btfture  of- their  foodt  among  biids,  there  to  be  degraded  nearty  to  the  rank  of  an  insect. 

is  obsernd>le  the  same  variety  as  in  qaadmpeds.  From  the  di  mi  native  size  and  slender  conform- 

jbr  iobotb,  the  canses  of  it  are  similar.    The  ationof  birds  we  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the 

aobte  and  generous  eagle  ranks  among  the  Ibnner,  duration  of  their  life  would  prove  but  short ;  the 

ss  the  lion  among  the  latter;  while  the  cruel  and  reverse,  however,  of  this  is  the  case  :  their  longe- 

iniatiable  vulture  seems  to  correspond  with  the  rity  far  exceeds  that  of  quadrupeds,  and  eren  of 

tyger  in  savage  rapacity.  The  kites,  (he  buzzards,  man  himself;  and  it  seems  neither  to  observe  the 

sad  the  ravens,  are  the  byoenas,  wolves,  and  jackals  same  proportions,  nor  to  be  guided  by  the  same 

of  birds  j  while  the  peacocks,  turkeys,  and  all  the  rules.    In  these  animals  the  duration  of  life  bears 

gsllioaceoQS  tribes,  represent  the  oxen,    sheep,  a  certain  proportion  to  the  period  at  which  they 

|;ests,  and  other  ruminating  quadrupeds :  the  man-  arrive  at  their  full  growth  and  maturity ;  nor  are 

n«rsof  the  latter  are  more  mild  and  gentle  than  they  capable  of  procreation  till  their  size  is  nearly 

tbow  of  the  rapaeious  kinds,  and  their  ilesb  more  completed.    In  birds  the  growth  is  more  quick* 

salubrious  and  palatable.  and  the  period  of  procreation  much  earlier;  many 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  food  of  birds  is,  of  them  run  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded  from 

upon  the  whole,  more  various  than  that  of  qua-  the  shell,  and  fly  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks; 

drapeds;  and  that  each  species  is  less  confined  in  a  cock  is  capable  of  procreation  at  six  month% 

its  choice.    Nature  seems  to  have  consigned  to  and  arrives  at  maturity  in  a  year:  If  then  the  da- 

them  for  food  every  animal,  aod  every  vegetable ;  ration  of  human  life  and  that  of  quadrupeds  be 

aax>ng  the  former  are  comprehended  a  great  va-  only  six  or  seven  times  longer  than  the  period  a^ 

riety  of  insects  and  reptiles,  which  quadrupeds  which  they  arrive  at  maturity,  a  cock  should  livt 

iceoerilly  disdain.    As  their  sense  of  taste  is  far  only  six  or  seven  years  ;  his  longevity,  however, 

from  being  delicate,  they  frequently  supply  the  is  far  greater,  some  being  known  to  live  upwards 

deficiency  of  one  kind  of  food  by  another;  the  hen  of  twenty  years.    A  linnet  has  been  known  to  live 

sad  the  turkey  almost  indiscriminately  devour  flesh  fourteen  years;  boHinches  twenty;  parrots  ar« 

sndgrahi.    Their  organs  of  taste  are  cartilaginous,  said  to   live  forty  years;    geese    fourscore:  of 

and  possess  hardly  any  sensibility ;  their  food  is  swans,  eagles,  and  ravens,  there  are  various  re- 

iostantty  swallowed  without  mastication.     From  ports ;  some  have  asserted,  that  they  lived  ono 

these  circumstances,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  hundred  years,  others  double,  and  even   three 

instead  of  Bouriahment,  they  devour  poison,  nence  times  that  period;  but  of  this  there  are  km  well 

the  attempts  ef  Frisch  and  some  naturalists  to  ar^  attested  examples. 

range  birds  according  to  the  nature  of  their  food  The  longevity  of  birds,  M.  BufTon  imputes  to 

have  proved  equally  onsucceasful  and  injudicious :  the  texture  of  their  bones ;  the  hardness  and  soli- 

never  can  we  ascertain  the  nature  of  any  animal  dity  of  which,  be  assigns  as  the  general  cause  of 

by  a  single  habit  alone;  the  more  numerous  the,  death  in  all  animals:  those  of  birds  being  lighter 

characters  that  are  selected  for  its  discrimination,  and  more  porous  in  their  conformation,  present 

the  less  imperfection  wilt  be  found  in  its  arrange-  fewer  obstacles  to  the  vital  powers ;  and  nature 

meat.  thus  finding  more  room  for  the  functions  of  life. 

As  birds  want  the  power  of  masticating  tbeir  carries  it  on  to  a  more  distant  period.    The  less 

food,  the  formation  of  the  stomach  of  the  granivor-  solid  the  bones  are,  the  more  distant,  he  alleges, 

008  orders  is  admirably  contrived  to  supply  such  will  be  the  period  of  death ;  hence,  a  greater  num- 

deficiency.    That  office,  which  in  quadrupeds  la  ber  of  women  than  men  arrive  at  extreme  old 

psrfornied  by  the  teeth,  is  in  them  transferred  to  age. 

the  giaxard ;  which,  by  its  strong  muscular  texture,  From  the  extraordinary  longevity  of  birds,  it  is 

•  if  capable  of  being  so  forcibly  contracted  as  com-  probable  they  are  subject  to  few  diseases;  their 

pletely  to  grind  the  hardest  grain.    This  power  annual  molting,  if  it  can  be  considered  as  a  dis- 

efthe  gizzard  is  augmented  by  means  of  small  peb-  ease,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  to  which  they  are 

hies  which  the  bird  swallows  along  with  its  food ;  universally  liable.  As  quadrupeds  cast  their  hair, 

when  aided  by  these,   and  -still  fhrther  assisted  so  all  birds  every  year  obtain  a  new  covering  of 

by  the  gastric  juice,  the  most  rigid   substances,  feathers ;  and  it  is  this  which  Is  termed  molting, 

even  metals  themselves,  are  corroded,  and  unable  Durins:  its  continuance  they  att\  ays  appear  sickty 

to  resist  its  force.    Pieces  of  coin  have  been  in-  and  disordered  ;  the  boldest  lose  their  courage ; 

traduced  into  the  stomachs  of  birds,  it  has  been  none  produce  young,  and  many  die  under  so  s^e- 

uufnmlyfouiid  that  tbeir  weight  is  considerably  dU  vere  an  operation.  No  feeding  can  maintain  their 

niaished,  after  being  exposed  to  this  double  action,  strength,  or  preserve  their  powers  of  reproduction. 

As  bifds  are  destined  to  move  through  the  light  A  hen,  however  plentifolly  fed,  will  then  cease  to 

nsdiumcf  the  air,  they  are  far  inforior  both  in  lay;  the  nourishment  which  fortrierly  went  to  the 

weight  and  magnitude  to  the  quadrupeds;  the  production  of  young  is  now  consumed  and  ab- 

Isri^est  bird,  the  ostrich,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  sorbed  in  administering  a  supply  to  the  growing 

elephant)  nor  does  the  humming  bird,  which  na-  plumage. 

tore  has  placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  this  The  molting  of  birds,  even  when  left  to  the  ope- 

J|!^i  nearly  approach  to  the  size  of  a  mouse,  ration  of  nature,  is  a  severe  malady ;  its  fatal  ef- 

^tare,  as  she  approximates  the  confines  of  each  fects,  however,  have  been  greatly  increased  by 

**■*#  cottfors  more  and  more  of  the  properties  of  the  interference  of  man,  in  endeavouring  to  bestow 

the  adjoining  one  oo  each  species  till  at  last  they  artificial  accomplishments  on  those  birds  which  be 

BO  nearly  unite  that  it  is  often  doubtfoj  to  what  reduces  into  captivity  for  t!te  sake  of  the  beauty 

*P*f^  an  individual  belongs.    The  ostrich,  placeil  of  their  colours,  or  the  melody  of  their  song.  The 

*t  the  extremity  of  the  birds,  seems  in  many  re-  bird-catchers  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  whose 

'P^ets  nearly  allied  to  a  superior  class :  seemingly  employment   consists  chiefly  in  gratifying    the 

cohered  with  hair,  and  incapable  of  flight,  he  makes  whimsicaf  and  capricions,  have  invented  a  method 

'  ■•j'*P!Wuachto  the  race  of  quadrupeds;  while  the  of  accelerating  the  season  of  molting,  by  which  it  \i 

<inall  hnmmiag  bird,  of  the  size  of  an  humble  bee,  pretended  that  birds  are  improved  both  in  their  song 
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tod  beaoty.  To  effn^t  thip,  they  sbnt  Uwoi  ap  ia  nuuDced  by  the  freqaeoey,  IcNtdneas,  and  atrieAy 
a  dark  cage,  closely  wrapt  up  with  woollen  cloth,  of  their  notes.  Hence  M.  Baffin  condndes,  th^ 
allowing  their  dung  to  remain  and  increase  the  there  it  in  theve  animals  a  strong  oonnectioo  be- 
heatof  the  cage.  lu  this  state  of  confinement,  tween  the  sexual  function  and  that  of  the  voice ; 
which  continues  for  a  month,  they  are  only  now  and  that  the  delightful  harmony  of  the  grove  so 
and  then  supplied  with  water,  the  putrid  air,  and  much  admired  by  man,  is  the  natuial  espiessioo 
the  fevar  which  it  occasions,  depriving  them  of  ail  of  their  loves.  The  language  of  the  male,  in  this 
appetite  for  food.  By  this  violent  operation,  season  of  enjoyment»  is  most  loud  and  copious:  to 
which  is  termed  stopping,  an  artificial  and  pre-  his  calls  of  allurement  the  female  eapresses  her 
mature  molt  is  produced,  at  the  expeoca  of  the  assent  in  more  feeble  and  iniermpted  notes,  la 
lives  of  many  of  the  ilUfated  creatures  who  are  q^iailmpeils  the  appetite  U  strong,  but  the  de»iret 
subjected  to  so  unnatural  a  regimen*  The  price  arising  from  it  are  as  fleeting  as  they  are  impe- 
of  a  stopped  bird  rises  in  proportion  to  the  danger  tuous :  while  that  passion  in  birds  is  distinguish- 
attending  it;  for  it  is  pretended  that  its  note  is  edby  tenderness, jattacbment,  and  constancy,  fix- 
not  only  louder  and  more  piercing  than  that  of  a  cept  the  gallinaceous,  and  a  few  other  tribes,  birds 
wild  one,  but  that  its  plumage  is  also  more  vivid  a/e  all  monogaBlous ;  and  f9r  the  season  at  lesst, 
and  beautiful.  In  short,  that  there  is  as  much  the  compact  is  observed  with  unbroken  Qddity. 
difference  between  a  wild  and  a  stopped  bird,  as  Among  quadrupeds^  there  are  but  few  iostaqoeB 
between  a  horse  kept  in  body  clothes,  and  one  at  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  still  fewer  of  parental 
grass.  concern  in  the  males,  for  their  progeny ;  wberess 

The  manner  in  which  nature  performs  this  ope-  among  birds,  examples  of  the  contrary  are  rare* 
ration,  as  it  is  slower  in  its  progress,  so  it  is  less  Nothing  can  exceed  the  afiection  and  assiduity  of 
frequently  attended  by  the  same  fatal  conse-  the  nKinogamoDs  birds,  but  their  mutual  tender- 
quences.  When  the  feathers  of  birds  have  attain-  ness  and  solicitude  for  ihe  fruits  of  their  love. 
ed  their  full  size,  the  pen  part  nearest  the  animal  The  female  no  sooner  begins  the  cQpistmctioD  of 
grows  harder  and  thicker  in  its  sides,  but  shrinks  her  nest,  than  she  is  assisted  by  her  fbad  mate; 
In  its  diameter;  in  consequence  of  the  firpt  of  their  mutual  labour  produces  a  mutual  attacb- 
these  processes,  it  draws  gradually  less  nourish-  mentj  which  is  strengU'ened  and  conSrmed  by 
ncnt  from  the  body  of  the  animal ;  and  by  its  de-  succeeding  toils  and  multiplied  cares.  Doriof  tbe 
crease  in  size,  it  grows  more  loose  in  the  socket,  whole  period  of  inca|>ation,  th^  qiale  carries  food 
till  at  length  it  falls  off.  In  the  mean  time,  the  for  his  female.,  or  soothes  her  by  liifi  song;  some' 
rudiments  of  an  insipient  quill  are  rearing  below:  times  be  even  supplies  her  place  in  her  absencef 
the  skin  formed  into  a  little  hag  which  is  fed  frop  or  joins  her  in  tlie  nest  to  increase  the  beat,  and 
the  body  by  a  small  vein  and  artery,  and  which  share  the  fatigues  of  her  sitaatioQ.  ^ut  the  plea* 
everyday  increases  in  size  till  it  is  protruded.  While  sqres  of  love  appear  dull  in  their  effects,  when 
the  one  end  vegetates  into  the  beard  or  vane  of  compared  with  the  force  pf  thosfs  attacbraents 
the  feather,  that  part  attached  to  the  skin  is  still  which  commence  after  the  exclusion  of  the  young, 
soft,  and  receives  a  constant  sup)}|y  of  nourish-  Their  birth  seems  a  new  sort  of  tvanspoit,  and  a 
ment,  which  is  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  fresh  bond  of  union ;  their  maintenance  and  pro- 
quill  by  the  artery  and  vein.  When,  however,  tection  is  another  employraept  requiring  the  joint 
the  quill  is  come  to  its  full  growth,  and  requires  efforts  of  both  parents.  Thus  far  the  manners  of 
no  farther  nourishment,  the  vein  and  artery  be-  birds  represent  what  takes  place  in  every  worthy 
come  gradually  less,  till  at  last  the  small  opening  family }  mutual  love  and  parental  afiiectioo ;  and 
by  which  they  conimunicated  with  tlie  quill  is  these  aerial  beings  whom  nature  seems  to  have 
stopped,  and  the  ',cTculation  ceases.  The  quill,  produced  in  sportive  mood,  may,  nevertheless,  bs 
after  it  is  thus  deprived  of  new  supplies,  continues  regarded  as  a  sober  and  virtuoiia  race,  from  whom 
for  some  months  in  the  socket,  till  at  last  it  we  may  derive  moral  instruction,  and  an  osefal 
shrinks,  and  makes  room  for  another  repetition  of  example, 
the  same  process  of  nature.  This  conjugal  fidelity,  so  remarkable  among 

The  molting  season  commences  at  the  end  of  birds,  seems  to  arise  from  the  necessity  of  both 

isummer,  and  the  bird  continues  to  struggle  under  niale  and  female  co-operating  in  building  theii 

the  malady  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter ;  nest,  and  providing  for  thjBir  young.    It  is  only 

thu9,  by  the  wise  appointment  of  nature,  the  ap-  found  to  prevail  in  the  voods  and  fields,  where 

petite  of  the  animal  is  least  craving,  while  its  pro-  nature  is  allowed  to  remain  in  unadulterated  sim- 

visions  continue  to  be  most  scanty.    It  is  not  till  plicity :  wherever  mao  interferes,  he  infiococes 

the  return  of  spring,  when  the  feathers  have  at-  and  changes  the  strongest  propensities  of  their  ns* 

tained  their  foil  growth,  that  the  abundance  of  tore.  The  poultry  in  our  yards,  who  are  exegnpt- 

food,  and  the  mildness  of  the  season,  restore  it  to  ed  from  the  labour  of  building  a  nest^  and  of  pro> 

its  full  vigour.     It  is  then,  when  every  vegetable  viding  for  their  security  and  sustenance,  eitiier 

springs  afresh,  that  insects  are  awakened  from  indulge  in  promiscuous  assoctationf  oj  are  dis* 

their  torpid  state;  and  that  nature,  teeming  with  tinguished  by  the  siigbtneas  of  their  attachsBeut^, 

an  increase  of  life,  seems  disposed  to  continue  and  the  inconstancy  of  their  love.     The  females 

and  transfuse  it,  by  a  reproductioir  of  every  spe>  among  them  have  the  whole  charge  of  rearing  and 

cies  of  her  offspring.  protecting  the  young ;  an  office  for  which  tbey 

Among  the  feathered  race,  accordingly,  the  re-  are  well  qualified  by  the  tender  solicitude  which 

turn  of  spring  is  the  beginning  of  love.    Those  vi-  they  display,  and  that  courage  bordering  on  fbiy, 

tal  spirits  which  seemed  locked  up  during:  winter,  by  which  they  are  at  that  season  animated, 

begin  then  to  expand ;  vegetables  and  insects  sup-  In  general,  birds  possess  a  much  greater  degree 

ply  abundance  of  food;  and  the  bird  having  more  of  fertility  than  quadrupeds.    Weak  and  defeace- 

than  sufficient  for  its  own  nourishment,  is  impel-  less  as  they  are,  and  surrounded  by  a  thoussnd 

led                         fe,  as  well  as  maintain  it.    The  enemies,  they  are  liable  to  so  many  accidents, 

T^                          il  passion  among  birds  is  an-  that  without  this  wise  provision  of  naturs,  th« 
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vbole  race  muflt  bare  inevitably  been  e^Ltinguish-  tton,  all  other  birdi  are  uniCormly  directed  by  iiu 

ed.    Tbo^e  birds  al^o  which  are  most  useful,  or  stinct  to  the  operation  of  nestling.    Among  the 

easily  destroyed^  are  always  most  distinguished  by  monogamous   birds   who  build  upon  trees,   tbi« 

their  fertilil^.     >Yh'ile  the  eagle,  and  some  or  the  proves  a  laborious  undertaking,  and    is  accom- 

rapacious  birds,  lay  only  from  two  to  four  e^rgSf  plistied  generally    by   the  united  endeavours  oC 

tiie  icrous,  partridge,  and  other  gallinaceous  tribes,  .both  sexes.  The  nidifiration  of  birds  has  been  de« 

whose  flesh  is  palatable,  and  who  are  therefore  sp  servedly  the  subject  of  much  admiration.    Among^ 

ofltenmade  the  prry  of  man,  and  their  own  species,  the  different  oi'ders  there  is  to  be  found  almost 

lay  from  nine  to  eighteen.    Thus,  tlie  rapacious  every  imaginable  variety  in  the  situation,  struc- 

animals  are  abridged  by  sterility^  vbile  those  that  ture,  and  materials  of  which  the  nests  are  com- 

are  easily  destroyed  are  as  easily  repaired  ;  foir  posed.     Such,  howcTer,  is  the  uniformity  with 

wherever  nature  has  denied  the  power  of  resist-  which  ipstinct  proceeds,  that  the  same  species,  in 

ance,  she  has  compensated  the  want'by  the  fer-  all  countries,  build  their  nests  not  only  of  the 

tility  of  procreation.    The  power  of  reproduction  same  shape,  but  as  far  as  possible  with  the  same 

is  greatly  increased,  and  the  period  of  fecundity  materials.  In  the  red-breast,  and  some  other  birds 

prolonged  among  the  poultry  kind,  by  domestica-  where  a  small  variation  in  their  mode  of  architec- 

tion.  Want, cold, labour,  and  inquietude,  diminish  ture  has  been  perceived,  it  has  always  been  found 

in  all  animals  both  the  effects  and  the  power  of  to  be  the  result  of  necessity.    Where  oak  leaves 

procreation ;  they  are  constantly  more  productive  are  found  in  plenty,  the  former  prefers  them  ;  if 

in  proportion  as  they  are  well  fed,  and  regularly  not,  he  supplies  the  want  by  moss  and  hair.    In 

supplied  with  accommodation.     Those  that  are  general,  the  structure  of  the  nest  is  adapted  to  the: 

left  in  freedom,  that  are  continually  exposed  to  number  of  eggs,  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 

scarcity,  fear,  and  ail  th^  inconveniencies  of  an  in-  and  the  heat  of  the  animal's  body  which  is  to 

dspeudent  state,  appear  not  to  exert  to  their  full  occupy  it 

fxteat  their  power  of  generation;   they  seem  to        When  the  bird  is  of  small  size,  and  its  eggs  are 

husband  it^  effects,  and  accommodate  themselves  Numerous,  the  nest  must  be  proportionably  warm,- 

to  the  exigenciea  of  their  condition.    A  bird  that  that  they  may  all  equally  partake  of  the  vivifying 

has  completed  ber  ijsual  number  of  eggs,  inime*  heat    Hence  the  wren,  and  many  of  the  smaller 

diateiy  ceases  to  lay^    AH  the  rest  of  the  season  birds,  construct  their  little  edifices  with  great 

ibe  employs  in  incubation,  and  rearing  her  young,  care,  and  with  very  warm  materials ;  whereas  the 

If,  however,  by  any  accident,  her  nest  is  destroyed,  plover  and  the  eagle,  whose  eggs  are  so  few,  that 

lihe  constructs  a  second,  or  even  a  third,  and  will  the  body  may  easily  be  applied  to  them,  build 

liy  as  often.  Puty  seems  here  to  controul  passion,  with  no  solicitude;  some,  in  these  circumstances,, 

and  attachment  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  love,  leave  them  upon  the  naked  rocks.    The  climate 

The  commo)9  li«n^  whose  eggs  are  constantly  car-  has  also  its  influence  on  the  nestling  of  birds: 

tied  away,  does  not  begin  to  hatch  till  her  pro-  many  of  those  water-fowl,  that  with  us  construct, 

ductive  p«wer  is  exhausted;  ap^  by  laying  up>  their  nests  in  a  careless  manner,  discover  greater, 

wards  of  an  hundred  eggs  in  a  season,  displays  solicitude  in  the  colder  climes  of  the  north,  where 

the  great  extent  to  which  the  fertility  of  birds  may  they  strip  the  down  off  their  breasts,  to  line  their 

be  carried.  nests,  and  protect  their  progeny. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  fertility  of  all  the  dif-        The  situation  of  the  nests  of  birds  seems  to  de-. 

ferent  birds  capable  of  domestication  might  be  pend  greatly  upon  their  habits  of  life,  the  vicinity 

increased  by  the  same  means.      Our  common  of  food,  and  their  security  from  the  invasion  of 

poultry,  ia  their,  wild  state,  are  said  not  to  be  their  enemies.     Some  build  upon  the  ground,  as 

more  prolific  than  the  partridge  or  pheasant.  The  the  gallinaceous   tribes  and  water-fowl :    others 

abundant  nourishment    with   which    we  supply  build  under  the  ground,  as  the  swallow  and  puffin;. 

them,  appears  to  be  converted  into  the  materials  which  last  becomes  the  tenant  of  a  rabbit's  bole.. 

tf  fecundity,  and  to  increase  their  progeny.  By  far  the  greater  number  build  in  bushes,  or  on 

Q  <«•      XT  jk.        r  r     1  *•  rocks:  one  species  only,  that  of  the  water-hen» 

atCTiOK  v.— AwfAfV  «wf  InatbaUon.  performs  incubation  on  the  surface  of  the  waves. 

After  fecundation,  the  female  begins  to  lay ;  her  nest  being  attached  to  a  few  reeds.   The  larger 

but  such  eggs  only  as  have  been  impregnated  by  rapacious  birds,  who  live  in  perpetual  hostility 

^e  male,  are  prolific ;  those  that  have  been  pro-  with  all  nature  around  them,  repair,  at  the  breed- 

A^  ^i^hout  previous  connexion  being  always  ing  season,  to  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  preci- 

addled  by  incubation :  this  is  said  to  be  almost  pices,  where  they  have  least  to  fear  from  roan» 

uniformly  the  case  with  one  of  the  two  eggs  laid  and  those  numerous  tribes  of  animals  with  whom 

^the  female  eagle.    The  ovation  of  birds  has  they  constantly  are  at  war.     In  the  thick  and 

^n  considered  as  an  important  part  of  their  luxurious  woods  of  the  warmer  climates,  where 

hiitoiy.    Klein  has  published  a  work  on  this  sub-  birds  have  little  to  fear,  but  from  the  serpent  or 

h^\ *"  ^^'^^^  ^®  ****  delineated  the  eggs  of  one  the  monkey  tribes,  some,  especially  of  the  gross-. 

bandred  and  forty  different  species,  coloured  so  beak  tribes,  build  their  nests  pendulous  from  the 

exactly  from  nature,  that  they  can  hardly  be  dis-  extremity  of  the  branch  of  a  tree*    There,  where 

Qguished.    Sir  Ashton  Lever  made  one  of  the  man  is  seldom  their  aggressor,  they  take  no  pains 

Kreatest collections  of  the  eggs  of  birds  that  has  to  conceal  them  fram^be  eye;  their  construction 

oeen  hitherto  known.  is  beautiful,  and  their  entrance  curiously  con- 

rne  habit  of  incubation  is  common  to  all  birds,  trived  below,  to  secure  them  against  the  more 

xcept,   perhaps,    the  ostrich,  cassowary,    and  dangerous   invasion  of  the  serpent   or  monkey 

euckoo,  the  two  former  of  which  depo4ite  their  tribes.    But  all  those  birds  who  live  upon  fruita 

K«  in  the  sand,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  and  corn,  and  are  too  often  unwelcome  intruders 

ntat  of  the  sun,  and  the  last  of  which  deposits  upon  the  fruits  of  human  industry,  are  chiefly 

cm  in  the  nest  of  the  hedge«sparrow  or  of  some  solicitous  in  constructing  their  nests,  to  conceal 

ywf'  '°**^^  ^^'^'  "°^  '**"'  leaves  the  care  of  her  them  from  the  eye  of  mankind.    Informed  by  ex-^ 

young  to  foBter-parentc.  Before  laying  or  iocuba-  perience,  with  how  much  severity  he  checks  theic 
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caerotchaieiitti  tbey  wtm,  by  their  extreme  pre-  prodaoed,  the  next  object  of  ptrentil  cue  it  their 
caution,  to  elude  bis  obsenratioo^  and  to  regard  protection  and  support ;  and  the  spirit  and  hidos- 
him  as  their  most  formidable  enemy.  try  they  display  at  this  period  demonstrate  how 
The  nestling  and  oFation  of  the  feathered  race  amply  nature  has  qua)i6ed  them  for  both.  The 
are  no  sooner  completed,  than  they  enter  upon  an-  most  timid  and  inactive  become  spirited  and  cou« 
other  process  equally  necessary  to  perpetuate  their  ngeous  in  defence  of  their  progeny.  The  npacious 
kind,hutstill  more  tedious  and  painful.  Neither  the  kinds  acquire  more  than  usual  ferocity.  They 
nature  nor  extent  of  the  instinct  of  brutes  is  fully  earry  their  prey,  yet  throbbing  with  life,  to  the 
understood;  this  principle,  however,  during  the  nest,  and  early  accustom  their  young  to  habit* of 
incubation  of  birds,  seems  in  some  respects  to  ap-  cruelty  and  slaughter.  Those  of  milder  natares, 
proarh,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  powers  of  reason,  equally  occupied  by  the  necessary  concern  of  sop- 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  patience  of  birds  when  porting  their  families,  discontinue  their  sinking  at 
hatching:  during  a  period  which  continues  from  this  season;  every  inferior  Amusement,  on  the  com* 
three  to  eight  ret^ks,  neither  the  approach  of  dan-  mencemcnt  of  this  great  era  of  their  happiness,  if 
ger,  nor  the  calls  of  hunger,  can  drive  them  from  laid  aside,  when,  proud  of  becoming  puents,  smd 
the  nest.  Before  incubation  is  completed  the  fe-  rearing  a  progeny  of  their  awrp,  they  seem  tnns* 
male,  however  plump  at  the  beginning,  is  general-  ported  with  pleasure* 

ly  emaciated  to  a  skeleton.    Among  some  tribes.        Of  those  birds  that  build  on  the  gronnH,  the 
the  male  and  female  sit  alternauiy,  the  more  greater  part  of  the  yoang  are  able  to  run  as  soon 
equally  to  divide  the  tedious  labour :  among  others,  «s  they  are  excladed  from  the  shell ;  all  that  is  d^ 
the  male  provides  food  for  his  mate,  while  hatch-  cessary  for  them,  it  shewing  their  food,  and  teach- 
ing, or  alleviates  her  toils  by  his  melody  from  a  ing  the  manner  of  collecting  it.    Those,  howtrer, 
neighbouring  bush;  some  join  together  io  the  ar-  who  are  hatched  upon  trees,  remain  in  the  nest  so 
doous  operation,  mad  by  increasing  the  heat,  en-  long  as  they  continue  in  an  unfledged  state.    Dor- 
deavour  to  accelerate  its  progress.     At  times,  tng  this  period,  both  parents  are  commonly  en- 
however,  the  eggs  acquire  an  heat  that  seems  ployed  in  providing  them  a  r^ular  supply ;  with 
hurtful  to  infant  life :  on  these  occasions  they  are  which  tbey  are  all  fed  in  their  turns,  one  after  in- 
left  to  cool  j  and  the  hen, after  a  longer  or  shorter  other,  that  none  may  take  away  the  nourishment 
space,  according  to  the  weather,  again  resumes  from  the  rest    It  is  not  till  after  their  plumage  it 
bier  occupation,  with  her  former  perseverance  and  folly  grown,  and  they  are  capable  of  avoiding  dan- 
pleasttra.  ger  by  flight,  that  the  young  are  led  from  the  nest, 
Mr.  Addison,  when  speaking  of  the  instinct  of  and  taught  to  provide  for  themselves.  At  first  tbey 
birds,  terms  it  an  immediate  direction  of  provi-  nstke  only  short  excursions,  while  the  weather  is 
dence,  such  an  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  Ane,  around  the  nest,  or  to  those  places  in  its  vici- 
that  which  determines  all  portiont  of  matter  to  nity  wheie  food  abounds.     After  they  have  been 
their  proper  centre  of  attraction.    It  it  certain  that  for  some  days  taught  to  discover  their  food,  and 
they  seem  almost  entirely  passive  under  its  influ-  carry  it  away,  and  have  become  it  length  conplete- 
cnce.    In  obedience  to  its  call,  they  fly  froth  one  ly  qualified  to  provide  for  themselves,  the  old  ooei 
appetite  to 'another  ;  and  whatever  ingenuity  they  lead  them  no  longer  back  to  tb*  nest;  but,  coo- 
may  seem  to  potteat  while  acting  undor  it,  in  every  ducting  them  to  some  field  where  their  food  is  plen- 
thing  beyond  its  reach,  they  display  the  utmost  tiful,  forsake  them  for  the  last  time;  and  their  for' 
dulnest,  or  the  greatest  stupidity.    **  With  how  mer  intimate  connection  being  no  longer  necessaiyi 
much  teeming  caution  does  an  hen  provide  herself  )>  for  ever  broken  oflT. 

a  nest  in  places  unfrequented,  and  hee  from  dit-        From  the  longevity  of  birds,  and  their  fertilify  in 
turbance .'    When  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  so  that  production,  we  might  imagine  that  they  would 
the  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  soon  overspread  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  over- 
turning them  regularly,  that  every  part  may  partake  power  the  feebler  tribes  in  the  great  commonwealtk 
of  the  vital  heat!    When  she  leaves  them  to  pro-  of  nature.    Their  numbers,  however,  are  abridged 
tide  necessary  sustenance,  how  punctually  does  by  a  thousand  accidents;  and  it  it  probable  that  a 
•he  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  be-  fiamily  seldom  adds  its  whole  increase  to  the  gene- 
come  incapable  of  producing  an  animal !    When  val  stock  of  inhabitants.  Such  only  as  are  hatched 
the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  early  in  the  spring,  are  strong  and  vigoiotis;  while 
attention  does  she  help  the  chick  to  break  the  pri*  suoh  as  have  been  delayed  till  after  the  middle  of 
ton  :  she  covers  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea-  summer,  are  feeble  and  tender.    Many  of  the  Ut- 
ther;  provides  it  with  proper  nourishment,  and  ter  are  incapable  of  sustaining  the  rigours  of  win- 
teaches  it  to  help  itself  ***    In  all  these  particulars,  ter,  and  fall  a  sacrifice  to  cold  and  want,  against 
her  instinct  guides  her  with  the  caution  and  exact-  which  they  are  unable  to  provide.    Birds,  as  if 
nets  of  human  reason  in  its  nicest  and  most  deli-  warned  of  this  danger,  endeavour  to  produce  their 
cate  operations.    Yet  with  all  these  appearances  of  young  eariy  in  the  spring ;  if,  however,  their  h- 
tagacity,  the  ben,  in  other  respects,  discovers  no  hours  have  been  obstructed  by  any  aceident,  if  their 
glimmerings  of  thought,  nor  any  shadow  of  inge-  Acstt  have  been  discovered  and  ]  lundered,  AeystiU 
nuity.    She  will  please  herself  with  a  stone,  or  a  persevere  in  their  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
piece  of  chalk,  instead  of  an  egg,  arid  will  incubate  of  nature,  and  usher  into  lifie  a  feeble  offspring,  at 
It  in  the  same  manner.    She  knows  not  the  num-  a  period  too  late  to  acquire  that  vigour  necessary 
ber  she  has  laid  ;  and  allows  them  to  be  increased  to  overcome  the  severity  of  winter. 
or  diminished  at  pleasure.    She  cannot  distinguish        After  the  young  of  birds  have  come  to  that  de- 
ber  own  eggs  from  those  of  another  ;  and  she  will  gree  of  maturity  which  renders  them  independent 
rear  a  brood  of  ducks  a;*  carefully  as  of  chickens,  of  parental  assistance,  the  various  tribes  drfler  iv- 
When  she  beholds  this  supposititious  offspring  markably  In  their  appetite  for  society;  some  klodf 
kunch  into  the  pool,  she  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  are  solitary,  and  others  gregarious.    Many  birdi 
water,  *       •  -     •   ty^ntn  two  contrary  impulses  of  who  live  in  pairs  only  dnrin;^  the  breeding  season, 
insti'                          1  morepowerful  call  of  nature,  assemble  together  in  large  flocks  as  soon  as  (h«f 
th                              ion,  'When  the  young  are  period  is  past.    This  is  remarkably  the  case  *>• 
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« 

svansy  geese*  and  docks;  the  whole  order  of  pas-  and  proportion  is  maintained    throughout   tha 

seres  also  comnonly  collect  into  flocks  during  whole;  and  no  nation  in  the  uoirersal  republic  is 

winter ;   and   in   these  flocks,  birds  of  difivrent  allowed  to  surpass  its  boundaries,  or  overpower 

species  are  often  united :  they  ali,  however,  re-  its  neighbours. 

galarly  disperse  on  the  approach  of  spring,  the  Besides  the  uses  to  which  the  feathered  tribes 
pairing  season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  herons,  are  subservient  in  the  general  plan  of  nature, 
gsnnets,  and  some  other  tribes,  live  in  a  gregari-  we  may  contemplate  their  connection  with  man, 
oas  state  during  the  breeding  months,  and  after-  and  observe  how  far  they  contribute  to  his  plea- 
wards  spread  over  the  country  in  a  state  of  solitude  sftre  or  advantsge.  With  regard  to  his  support, 
and  dispersion.  Sokne  are  observed  to  breed  and  their  utility  is  momentous :'  for  it  is  remarkable, 
live  the  whole  year  in  society,  such  as  the  pigeons, .  that  of  the  vast  number  of  birds  which  inhabit  the 
rooks,  and  starlings;  while  the  rapacious  live  ia  globe,  it  has  never  yet  been  discovered  that  a  single 
continual  solitude:  the  eagle,  jealous  of  the  rival-  one  is  of  a  poisonous  nature.  They  differ,  in- 
ship  of  his  own  offspring,  unmercifully  expels  deed,  in  being  more  or  less  salutary  and  palatable, 
tbem  from  that  district  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  as  an  article  of  diet;  but  none  of  them  are  perni- 
re«idence,  and  seems  equally  deaf  to  the  calls  of  cioo^ :  none  of  their  eggs,  in  like  manner,  have 
pity  and  of  affection  been  found  of  a  nuxious  quality ;  a  circumstance 

.      t     ri  wellknown  to  seafaring  people.who  eat  freely  every 

SiCTiOH    VI.     General    Usu  m  the  Eeonomy  ef  species  of  egg,  without  finding  any  evil  cons»- 

N^fure,  quence.    Their  eggs,  however,  as  well  as  their 

In  the  general  history  of  birds  we  most  not  flesh,  vary  considerably  in  taste;  some  are  greatly 

overlook,  their   important  uses  to  the  world  at  preferable  to  others.    The  eggs  of  those  termed 

large.    The  rapacious  kinds  evidently  serve  the  game,  and  of  the  different  species  of  gallinaceous 

purpose  of  preserving  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  by  birds,  are  generally  reckoned  agreeable:  of  the 

devouring  all  sorts  of  carrion,  scattered  over  the  caper -caillie,  it  is  said,  that  its  eggs  are  the  roost 

sii&ce  of  the  globe.    The  earth  every  where  teems  delicate  hitherto  known ;  those  of  the  ptarmigan, 

with  living  creatures,  whose  natural  death,  or  ac-  lapwing,  and  bustard,  are  also  coveted  by  many, 

cidental  destruction,  would  communicate  to  the  who  prefer  them  to  the  eggs  of  the  domestic 

atmosphere  a  putrid  and  noxious  influence,  were  poultry. 

tbeir  carcases  allowed  to  dissolve  and  mingle  with  As  an  article  of  diet,  411  the  carnivorous  birds  are 

the  soil  by  the  slow  process  of  corruption.    The  aroided;  though  by  no  means  poisonous,  their  ^ 

order  of  grallse,  or  waders,  are  evidently  destined  flesh  is  hard,  tough,  and  often  of  a  fetid  smell.' 

by  nature  to  co-operate  in  the  same  necessary  The  piscivorous  too,  and  especially  those  with 

employment.    They  destroy  toads,  frogs,  lizards,  sharp  bills,  are  generally  disliked;  though  some  of 

and  serpents,  animals  noxious  while  alive,  and  the  young  are  eaten  with  avidity,   such  as  the 

whose  bodies,  when  dead,  must  more  or  less  infect  marrot,  puffin,  and  gannet.    All  the  water-fowl, 

the  air  with  putrid  vapours.    On  this  account,  the  even  those  with  flat  bills,  are  generally  reckoned  a 

inhabitants  of  Holland  and  of  Egypt  are  greatly  heavy  and  rancid  food:  the  goose  and  duck  are  pro*, 

indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  stork :  in  the  latter  bably  the-  best,  and  these  are  much  improved  by 

country,  which  abounds  with  every  hideous  rep-  being  kept  at  a  distance  from  water,  and  restrict- 

tile  which  a  humid  soil  or  sultry  suo  can  quicken  ed  from  fishes. 

into  life,  this  favourite  biid  lives,  even  in  its  wild  The  insectivorous  birds,   though  not  noxious, 

state,protectedbytbelaws  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  are  likewise  generally  avoided  as  an  article  of 

The  granivoroos  birds  are  also  deemed  of  ~freat  'flbd,  from  their  impure  manner  of  feeding:  on 

utility  in   the  system  of  nature;  because  they  the   contrary,   oil    the    tribes    of   finches,    and 

abridge  the  fertility  of  those  weeds  which  emit  other  small  birds  who  feed  upon  grain  or  seed«, 

such  immense  quantities  of  seed  as  would  soon  are    much    esteemed.       The   woodcock,    snii>e, 

overspread  the  earth ;  and  which,  if  left  unre-  and  bittern,  the  whole  tribe  called  mud-suckers,, 

strained,  would    infallibly  overpower  the   more  are  accounted  a  great  delicacy  among  the  connois- 

<ueftil  vegetables.    M^y  species  are  farther  use-  seurs ;  by  these,  too,  are  approved  the  muir-cbck,; 

fttl  in  transporting  seeds  from  one  country  to  an-  partridge,  and  capercaille :   it  remains  doubtful, 

other,  and  thus  disseminating  plants  more  univer-  however,  whether  the  food  of  aYiy  bird  can  justly, 

sally  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.    Some  of  the  be  preferred  to  the  common  poultry, 

water-fowl  perfoim  a  similar  service,  by  trans-  The  next  article  relating  to  the  general  history 

porting  the  spawn  of  different  kinds  of  fishes,  and  of  birds,  is  their  domestication.  Although  the  flesh, 

replenishing  the  waters  where  their  inhabitants  eggs,  and  feathers  of  birds  are  valuable  articles  in 

have  been  extirpated  or  diminished.    The  seeds  of  the  commerce  of  lif^,  yet  very  few  Df  this  Qumer- 

plants,  and  the  spawn  of  fishes,  are  in  many  in-  ous  class  of  animals  has  been  made  subservient  to 

stances  know  to  resist  the  digestion  of  animals,  economical  uses   by  domestication.    Shy,  timid, 

and  to  pass  through  their  bo<lies  unassimilated,  or  fierce  in  their  nature,  they  appear  but  Httle 

ftud  still  in  possession  uf  their  prolific  qualities:  susceptible  ofattacbment  or  obedience.    Jealous  of 

waterfowl  also  perform  the  same  office  in  their  liberty,  and  furnished  with  effectual  means  of  es- 

«lement  which  the  rapacious  birds  do  in  the  air;  cape,  they  fly  the  haunts  of  men,  and  by  far  the 

thev  prevent  the  putrifactions  of  stagnated  waters,  greater  part  continues  in  the  primitive  wild uess 

•M  preserve   their  purity   by  destroying   vast  of  nature.     Few  even  of  those  which  we  term  do- 

numbers  of  aquatic  animals  with  which  they  teem,  mestic  discover  that  familiarity  or  affection  that 

whose  bodies,  by  corruption,  would  render  it  per-  obtains  among  those  quadrupeds  which  have  given 

nictoufl.     Thus  throughout  the  whole  empire  of  up  independence  for  protection,  and  to   whose 

nature  every  province  is  suhaervient  to  the  gene-  constant  ministry  we  are  so  much  indebted. 

^  welfare:  TegetaUes,  insecU,  and  fishes  supply  Of  the  first  order  of  birds,  the  rapacious,  not 

many  animals,  while  the  former  are  more  uni-  one  species  has  ever  be*  n  domesticated  by  man, 

Penally  disseminated  by  the  latter ;  every  order  except  a  few,  for  the  purposes  of  falconry ;  and 

contnbntes  to  assist  and  nouri!«h  the  adjoining  one,  these  are  always  taken  when  young  from  the  nesta 

or  to  check  its  exubenmce.    Thus  a  doe  balance  of  the  wild  ones ;  a  proof  that  they  do  not  thrive 
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MdprO(iaeft(e  in  their  captivity.  Af  their  seqai red  of  life  i*  the  field-duck,  a  native  of  France  $  < 

hahitsare  conferred  upon  them  with  greatdifficulty,  bird  which  might  be  brought  into  this  coontrf, 

iottaey  ate  slight, and  easily  effaced:  a  hawk,  when  and  tamed  with  great  facility.     The  Americn ' 

he  gets  at  a  certain  distance  from  his  keepers,  sel-  pigeon  might  with  propriety  be  introduced  into* 

dom  wishes  to  retura.    The  onroerous  tribe  of  pies  this  coantry  from  Canada,  where  it  abounds,  and 

oontnins  not  one  species  that  has  ever  been  reduced  constitntes  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  ioha* 

te  a  domestic  state.  Their  fuod  routd  not  easily  bitants. 

be  procured  in  captivity ;  their  manner  of  life  is  un;        Besides  the  birds  fitted  for  domefticatioa,  there 
favourable  to  it,  and  their  flesh  is  deemed  impure  are  others  which  might  be  imported  to  this  island 
as  an  article  of  food.    The  gollinaceous  order  con-  from  abroad,  and  might  prosper  in  a  wild  state, 
tains  several  species,  which  have  with  great  ad-  The  hazel  hen,  so  much  esteemed  in  Oemtsnj 
Tantage  been  made  subservient  to  the  purpowes  of  both  for  the  sport  and  the  table,  the  Francolin 
domestic  econotny,  viz.  the  peacock,  the  torfcey,  of  Italy,  and  the  red-leg^  partridge  of  Spain, 
the  barn-door  fowl,  and  Guinea-hen  :  the  fast  of  miglit  all  be  easily  introduced  into  BriUin,  to  the 
these,  however,  has  but  lately  been  imported  into  great  increase  of  our  game.    The  last  of  these  is 
Britain;  tbe  common  poultry  arc  originally  from  domesticated  at  Cadiz,  and  is  foand  to  it&  wild 
Asia,  but  were  early  introduced  iuto  Europe.  state  in  plenty  throughout  Spain  and  France.    It 
Of  the  columbine  tribe  one  species  only  has  might  t»e  transported  to  Britain  in  eittkcr  state, 
been  tamed,  that  of  the  common  pigeon,  which  is  pei*haps  with  equal  or  greater  soccess  than  the 
well  known,  and  in  some  places  a  very  lucrative  golden  and  China  pheasants,  which  somegeaUe- 
•lyect  of  commerce.     None  of  the  passarine  or  men  have  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to  propagate 
struthious  orders  have  yet   been   domesticated,  upon  their  estates.    The  crested  tnrkey  abounds 
though  many  of  the  former  are  reckoned  delicate  in  ita  wild  state  in  the  inland  parts  of  New-Eog. 
food.     Four  ipecies  of  the  duck  kind  bare  been  land.    The  great  quantities  of  food  which  tbs 
brought  from  tbeir  wild  state  to  the  service  of  inhabitants  obtain  by  killing  this  bird,  clearly 
man ;  the  swan,  the  goose,  the  Guinea  duck,  and  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its 
the  wild  duck.    Tbe  s^ralls,  or  waders,  are  deem-  domestication,  and  the  propriety  of  transporting 
€d  such  excelieot  food,  ns  to  provoke  the  appetite  it  into  this  country.    The  same  reason  exists  for 
of  the  pampered  epicure,  such  as  the  woodcock,  introducing  the  American  pigeon,  which  coo:«ti- 
iftipe,  curlew,  stork,  and  crane ;  yet  not  one  of  all  tutes  so  considerable  a  part  of  tbe  subsistence  of 
this  numerous  class  has  ever  been  brought  into  a  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
dobaestie  situation.    This  enameration  suggests  a        Bat  the  greatest  desideratum  in  the  tratsport- 
rttisarkabte  fact,  that  of  four  thousand  dilfcrent  ation  of  birds,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  caper- 
^ecies  of  birds,  described  by  Latham,  not  more  caille.    This  bird  is  indigenous  in  Scotland,  t»d 
than  ten  or  twelve  have  been  rendered  serviceable  was  formerly  spread  over  the  whole  country ;  but 
*to  the  human  race  by  domestication.  from  the  facility  with  which  it  ia  killed,  it  became 
It 'is  to  be  regretted,  that  tbe  acquaintance  of  an  easy  prey  to  the  sportsmao,  and  is  now  lo 
man  with  the  feathered  race  is  so  limitedi  as  many  nearly  extirpated  from  the  island,  that,  except  ia 
specif  may  no  doubt  be  found,  which,  if  domes-  some  remote  districts  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  no 
ticat^,  wouM  add  to  his  stock  of  tnbiistence,  in-  where  to  be  found.    The  black-cock  or  heatb- 
•reAJie  his  industry,  and  muUinlybis  amusements,  fowl,  too,  is  rapidly  diminishing  in  number ;  its 
We  hav#  reason  ^Kb6H<h'V^'QwtevMr.the  birds  of  extermination  appears  to  be  at  no  very  remote 
the  warmer  clirad^es-osight)  iroiber<^se*|irop§f  for  period,  unless  it  be  transported,  and  preserved  oa 
tfa4  {Purpose,  be  mrecessrolly  domeaticiilW; ' even  in  those  estates  where  it  formerly  abounded, 
tbeie  northerly  countrief.    Many/ of  those  which        In  the  later  arrangement  of  birds,  altboagh  it 
we  alreadj^  possess  are  natives  ^  the  intra tro-  cannot  be  said  thai  our  ornithologists  have  lost 
pical  paHs  of  the  earth.  Tbe  common  turkey  and  aight  of  tbeir  great  predecessor  Lianeus,  yet  the 
Guinea^heit  were  originally  inhabitants  of  Africa,  neceseity  of  deviating  from  him  in  many  instances 
a'bd  probably  qf  the  tmrni ng  wgions  under  the  (and  we  have  felt  the  necessity  in  the  precediog 
lil|k«#i^tii^)^eldrBke« -a  bird  rather  larger  ia  size  treatise)  must  seem  obvious  to  every  one,  whea 
than  our*comtllli||*duck,  is  one  of  those  which,  it  the  great  number  of  species  which  have  come  to 
is  presumed, « might  be  rendered  useful  by  domes-  our  knowledge  of  late  years  is  considered.    In  bi» 
tication.    It  ir^amed  with  facility ;  and  though  it  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae,  Linntas  euii- 
lives  on  the  sfere,  it  has  been  found  byexpe-  merates  930  birds  only:  while  in  Mr.  Latham's 
rienre  that  it  will  thrive  and  breed  in  ponds.     It  index  and  synopsis  they  have  been  increased  to 
is  more'beaiibful  in  plumage  than  the  common  very  nearly  fo«ir  thousand,  a  numbernever  i  ma- 
duck,  "and*  is  equally  proper  for  the  uses  of  the  gined  by  former  writers  to  exist  in  nature. 
table.  •»  The  domestication  of  the  Canadian  goose         M.  Biberg,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  tbe  Eco- 
baa  also  been  attempted  with  succeas  at  the  seat  nomy  of  Nature  (Amoenitat.  Acad,  vol.ii.}  caicu- 
of  a  nobleman  in  Scotland.     The  eider  duck,  a  lates  the  probability  of  the  vegeUble  kingdom 
bird  rather  smaller  than  the  goose,  should  also  be  furnishing  as  far  as  10,000  species:  that  of  the- 
tamed,  especially  as  its  down  is  considered  as  an  vermes  2000;    insects  10,000;   amphibia  300; 
article  Of  value.  fishes  2000;  quadrupeds  200.    How  for  we  have 
From  the  weight  and  size  of  the  bustard,  in  already  exceeded  this  number  in  every  depart- 
which  it  is  superior  to  the  turkey,  this  bird  seems  ment  the  naturalist  can  easily  testify;  but  bo^r 
highly  useful  for  the  table ;  and  from  the  nature  much  farther  the  list  may  be  increased  no  one 
of  its  food,  which  is  grain,  it  seems  perfectly  fit-  will  ventnre  to  predict,  whilst  the  ardour  and  m- 
ted  for  domestication.   Its  eggs  are  said  to  be  pre-  defatigable  industry  of  the   present  race  af<n- 
l^r^rKU  tn  »hn€e  of  all  other  birds,  and  its  flesh  is  quirers,  added  to  the  taste  for  poFstusine  new  ac- 
r                          ita  weight  it  is  scarcely  capable  quisitious  and  exploring,  new  oouutries  sbal)  c  i* 

im  the  ground  ;  a  circumstance  tinue. 

perhaps  too  easy  a  prey  to  the         We  beg  to  rffer  onr  readers  for  roo«  « '*'^^" 

)ich  seems  favourable  to  its  do-  atiuo   to    the  \alujiLil<>  work  on  BiillkU  Oiuubj- 
ar  to  the  buitard  in  iti  maimer    logy,  by  Mr.  Oiavtfc^  oc  WaiuortU. 
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ORNITHOPUS.      Bird's   foot.      Id  bo«  of  that  island,  in  lat.  8  SO  N.    In  this  singu- 

taojr,  a  genus  of  the  class  diadelphia,  order  lar  winding  course,  estimated  at  1400  miles,  it 

decandria.     Calyx  tubular,  with  *  five  nearlv  receives  many  large  rivers ;  and  its  chief  cstua- 

equal  teeth ;  loment  joined,  cylindrical,  curved,  ry  is  so  deep  and  impetuous  as  to  stem  the 

Five  species,  of  which  one  is  common  to  our  most  powerful  tides*    See  Parima. 
own  pastures ;  and  was  formerly  supposed  to        ORONSA,  a  small  fertile  island  of  Scot« 

afford  in  its  leaves  a  good  lithontripiic.  bud,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  to  the  S.  of  Cotonfa, 

ORNITROPHE.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  chan- 

the  class  octaadria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  nel  that  is  dry  at  low  water.     Here  are  the 

four-parted;  corol  four-petal  led  ;  style  cloven ;  ruins  of  an  abbey,  with  many  sepulchral  sta- 

gcrni  double;    berries  two,  one-seeded.    Six  tues,  and  some  curious  ancient  sculpture, 
species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  indies.  ORONTIUM.     In  botany,  a  penus  of  the 

OROBANCHE.    Broom  rape.     In  bota*  class  hexandria,    order  monogyoia.     Suadix 

ny,  a  genus  of  the  class  didynamia,  order  an-  cylindrical,  covered  with  florets;    corol  six* 

gios))erniia.     Calyx  of  two-lobed,  lateral  di-  Detailed,  naked ;  styleless;  follicles  one-seeded, 

virions;    corol    ringent;    capsule    one-celled.  Two  species;    marsh  plants  of   Japan   and 

two-valved,  many-seeded ;   a  gland  at  the  base  Canada. 

of  the  germ  beneath.    Eighteen  species,  the        OROPESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 

greater  number  with  a  four-cleft,  l>ut  several  on  a  cape  of  its  name,  in  tne  Mediterranean, 

with  a  6ve-cleft  corol.     Scattered  over  £u.  55  miles  E.N.E,  of  Valencia.    Lon.  0.  5  E. 

rone,  Asia,  and  America;  five  common  to  the  Lat.  40.  8  N. 
fields  and  woods  of  our.  own  country.  ORPHAN  t.  (o;|>ay»?.)  A  child  who  has  lost 

OROBUS.     Bitter*vetch.    Heath-pea.    In  father  or  mother,  or  both  iSpenser), 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  diadelphia;  order        O'&phan.  a.  {prphdin,  French.)    Bercfl 

decandria.    Style  linear,  cylindrical,  downy  on  of  parents  (Sidney), 

the. upper  side;  calyx  obtuse  at  the  base,  the        cVRPHANAGE.    Orpbanism.  s.  (from 

upper  segments  shorter  and  deeper  cut.    Thir-  orphan.)  State  of  an  orphan, 
teen  species ;  European  plants ;  two  indigenous         ORPH A^NOTROPHY.     i.    (9ppam   and 

to  the  woods  of  our  own  country,  rgo^.)  An  hospital  for  orphans. 

The  following  are  the  cultivated  species.  ORPHEUS,  a  son  of  (Eager  by  the  muse 

1.  O.  laih^roides.     Upright  bitter  vetch.  Calliope.    Some  suppose  him   to  be  son  of 

5.  O.  lute  us.    Yellow  bitter  vetch.  A()ollo,  to  render  his  birth  more  illustrious. 

3.  O.  vernus.     Sprins  bitter  vetch.  He  received  a  lyre  from  Apollo,  or,  accordins 

4.  O.  tuberosus.    Tuberous  bitter  vetch.  to  some,  from  Mercury,  upon  which  he  played 

6.  O.  nigrus.  Black  bitter  vetch.  with  such  a  masterly  hand,  that  even  the 
6.  O.  Pyrenuicus.  Pyrenean  bitter  vetch.  most  rapid  rivers  ceased  to  flow,  the  savage 
They  are  all  hardy,  flowering,  ornamental  beasts  ot  the  forest  forgot  their  wildness,  and 

plants,  for  the  borders,  clumps,  and  other  parts  the  mountains  came  to  listen  to  his  song^  Of 
of  pleasure  grounds ;  and  are  all  easily  pro-  all  the  nymphs  who  used  to  listen  to  his  song, 
psgable.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  Eurydice  was  the  only  one  who  made  a  deep 
particularly  fond  of  O.  tuberosus,  or  wood-pea,  impression  on  the  musician,  and  their  nuptials 
fts  it  is  frequently  called.  They  dry  and  cnew  were  celebrated?  Their  happiness,  however,* 
the  fruit,  or  intermix  it  with  their  liquids,  to  was  short ;  Aristseus  liecame  enamoured  of  Eu« 
give  them  a  particular  flavour:  in  some  rydice,  and,  as  she  fled  from  her  pursuer,  • 
parts  of  Scotland  it  is  used  as  a  food,  and  serpent,  lurking  in  the  gras<s,  bit  her  foot,  and 
steeped  and  fermented  for  a  diet  drink.  It  she  died  of  the  wound.  Orpheus  resolveil  to 
is  also  einployed  at  limes  medicinally  in  pul-  recover  her  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  With 
monary  a  flections.  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  infernal 
OROFIO  (Balthasar),  a  Spanish  Jew,  bom  regions,  and  gained  admission  to  Pluto.  The 
at  Seville,  and  professor  of  metaphysics  at  Sa-  king  of  hell  was  charmed  with  his  strains,  the 
lannanca ;  but  having  studied  medicine,  he  wheel  of  Ixion  stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus 
returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  practis-  stood  stilly  Tantalus  (brgot  his  thirst,  ana  even 
ed  with  reputation,  till  being  accused  of  juda«  the  fuiaes  relented.  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were 
Km  he  was  seized  by  the  inouisition,  and  moved,  and  consented  to  restore  htm  Eury- 
underwent  horrible  tortures.  He  nad  no  sooner  dice,  provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  till 
ij^vered  his  liberty  than  he  proceeded  to  he  had  come  to  the  ext  rem  est  ^borders  of  hell. 
Toulouse,  where  he  became  professor  Of  phy-  The  conditions  wtie  accepted,  and  Orpheus 
••c.  He  shortly  after  left  that  place,  and  went  was  already  in  sight  of  the  upper  regions  of 
to  Amstenlam,  where  he  professed  Judaism.  the  air  when  he  forgot,  and  turned  back  to 
.  OKONOKO,  a  river  of^TerraFirma,  which  look  at  his  long  lost  Eurydice.  He  saw  her. 
Issues  from  the  small  lake  Ipava,  in  lat.  5  5  N.  but  she  instantly  vanished  from  his  eyes.  He 
n^ws  E.  and  S.E.  to  the  lake  Parima,  from  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refused 
vhichit  runs  toward  the  W.  but  after  receiv-  admission.  He  then  separated  himself  from 
U)g  the  Guaviari,  it  bends  N.  then  N.E.  and  the  society  of  mankind,  and  the  Thracian  wo« 
J-  till  it  enters  the  Atlantic  by  an  extended  men,  oflended  by  his  coldness  to  their  amor- 
delta  of  mouths  opposite  the  isle,  of  Trinidad  ;  ous  passion,  having  torn  hi^i  body  to  niece*:, 
W  tht  principal  ont  is  consideimbiy  to  the  S.S*  thr«w  hi»  head  into  tlie  Hebru9,'whicn  still 
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articulated  the  words  Eurydice  1  Earydice !  at  at  of  him  who  had  beeDj»  as  it  were*  the  fathei  of 
it  was  canied  down  the  stream  into  the  £gean  tbatextravagant  multiplicity  of  the  heathen  gsods. 
sea.  Orpheus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  of  With  respect  to  the  wriungs  of  Orpbeust  b« 
which  celebrated  expedition  he  wrote  a  poetical  is  mentioned  by  Pindar  as  author  of  the  Atph 
account,  still  extant.  This,  however,  is  doubts  nautics,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  his  Orphiei^ 
ed  by  Aristotle.  Orpheus  after  death  received  His  hymns,  says  Pausanias,  were  veiy  short, 
divine  honours,  the  muses  gave  an  honourable  and  but  few  m  number ;  the  Lycomides,  so 
burial  to  his  remains,  and  his  lyre  became  Athenian  family,  knew  them  by  heart,  and 
one  of  the  constellations  in  the  heavens.  had  an  exclusive  privilege  of  sin^ng  them, 

Lucian  writes  thus  concerning  the  death  of  and  those  of  their  old  poets,  Musseus^  Onoroa* 
Orpheus :  *'  When  the  Thracian  women  killed  critus,  Pamphus,  and  Olen,  at  the  celebration  of 
Orpheus,  it  is  said  his  head  which  they  threw  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^  that  is,  the  priest- 
into  the  river  swam  a  long  time  upon  his  harp,  hood  was  hereditary  in  this  family, 
uttering  mournful  tones  in  honour  of  the  said  Jamblicus  tells  us,  that  the  poems  under  the 
hero,  and  that  the  harp  being  touched  by  the  name  of  Orpheus  were  written  in  the  Doric 
winds  answered  the  mournful  .song;  and  in  dialect,  but  nave  since  been  transdialected,  or 
this  condition  they  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  modernised.  It  was  the  common  opinion  in 
where  the  people  erected  a  funeral  monument  antiquity  that  they  were  genuine ;  but  eveo 
for  him,  in  the  place  where  fiacchus*s  temple  those  who  doubted  of  it  gave  them  to  the  ear* 
now  stands ;  bu|  they  hong  up  his  harp  in  liest  Pvthagoreans,  and  some  of  them  to  Pylha- 
Apollo*s  temple,  where  the  same  was  kept  a  goras  tiiroself,  who  has  frequently  been  called 
long  time  till  the  son  of  Pittacus  bavins  heard  tne  follower  of  Orpheua,  and  has  been  sup- 
say  that  it  played  of  itself,  and  charmea  woods  posed  to  have  adopted  many  of  his  opinions, 
and  rocks,  had  a  mind  to  have  it  for  himself^  Of  the  poems  that  are  still  subsisting  under 
and  so  bought  it  for  a  good  sum  of  money  of  the  name  of  Orpheus,  which  w«re  cwlecied 
ihe  sacristan  :  but  not  thinking  he  could  play  and  published  at  Nuremberg  1702,  by  Aodr. 
safely  in  the  city,  he  went  by  night  to  the  Christ.  Eschenbach,  and  which  have  been 
suburbs,  where  as  he  went  about  to  touch  it,  since  reprinted  at  Leipsic  1764,  under  the  title 
it  made  such  a  dreadful  noise,  instead  of  the  of  Of^m;  Avom*,  several  have  been  attributed 
harmony  he  expected,  that  the  dogs  run  thither  to  Ooomacritus,  an  Athenian,  who  ilourisbed 
and  tore  him  in  pieces,  and  so  was  attended  under  the  Pysistratidae,  about  500  years  before 
with  the  same  fate  nerein  as  Orpheus  himself.'*  Christ.  Their  titles  are,  ]  .The  Argonautics, 
There  are  some  authors  who  sav,  that  the  Me-  an  epic  poem.  8.  Eighty-six  hymns;  which 
nadet  tore  Orpheus  in  pieces,  because  he  hav-  are  sto  full  of  incantations  and  magical  eroca- 
ing  sung  the  senealogy  of  all  the  ^s,  had  cation,  that  Daniel  Heinsius  has  called  them 
said  nothiuK  of  Bacchus,  and  the  said  god  to  veram  Saiana  UturgUtm^  the  true  liturgy  of 
be  revenged  on  him  caysed  his  priestesses  to  the  devil.  Pausanias,  who  made  no  doabt 
kill  him.  Others  say,  this  mistortune  befel  that  the  hymns  subsistine  in  his  time  were 
.  him  by  the  resentmeot  of  Venus,  to  whom  composed  by  Orpheus,  tells  us,  that  thoosrh 
Calliope,  Orpheua's  mother,  had  refused  to  give  less  elegant,  they  had  been  preferred  for  reli^« 
Adonis  any  longer  than  for  6  months  in  the  ous  purposes  to  those  of  Homer.  3.  De  lapi- 
year  ;  and  that  to  revenue  the  same,  she  made  dibus»  a  poem  on  precious  stones.  4.  Frag- 
all  the  women  in  love  with  Orpheus ;  and  that  ments,  collected  by  Henry  Stevens.  Orpbem 
every  one  of  them  being  disposed  to  enjoy  has  been  called  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the 
him,  they  had  in  that  manner  tore  him  iii  propagator,  of  many  arts  and  doctrines  among 
pieces.    '  the  Greeks.     1-The  combination  of  kttertj 

Cicero  says,   that  Aristotle  thought  there    or  the  art  of  writing.    S.  Muaic,  the  lyre,  or 
never  was  such  a  one  as  Orpheus,   and  that    cithara,  of  seven  strings,  adding  three  to  that 
the  poems  which  were  attributed  to  him  were    of  Mercury,    d.  Hexameter  venc.    4.  Mytr 
the  works  of  a  Pythagorean  philosopher.    In    teries  and  theology.    6.  Medicine.    6.  Mtpc 
the  mean  time,  it  is  hard  to  doubt  there  was    and  divination*^  7*  Astrology.    Servins  upon 
such  a  one,  after  so  many  testimonies  of  the    the  sixth  ^neid,  p.  460,  says,  Orpheus  fir«t 
ancients  to  the  contrary,  since  Pftusanias  makes    instituted  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.    8.  Nr 
mention  of  Orpheus*s  tomb,  and  of  the  hymns    is  said  likewise  to  have  been  the  first  Who 
he  had  composed,  which,  he  says,  came  but    imagined  a  plurality  of  worlds,  or  that  the 
little  short  of  the  el^ncy  and  beauty  of  those    moon  and  planets  were  inhabited, 
cf  Homer;  but  that  his  wit  was  attended  with        ORPIMENT,  la  mineralogy,  an  arsenicai 
nore  religion  and  piety  than  the  others.    Jus«    ore  of  a  particular  kind.  See  AasKKfCUM. 
tin  reports,  that  Ornheus,  Homer,  Solon,  Py-       ORPINE,  in  botany.    See  Sedum . 
thagoras  and  Plato  nad  travelled  into  Ejsypt,       Oapi he  (Lesser).    SeeCaASsuLA. 
that  they  got  there  some  knowledge  ol  the       Oepivb  t&B€.    SeeTsLLOpHrvw. 
icriptures,  and  that  afterwards  they  retiaoled       ORR,  a  river  of  Scotland,  In  Kirkcudbright- 
what  they  had  before  written  conceruing  the    shire,  which  issues  from  a  araall  fadce  to  the  £. 
supentitintM  worship  of  their,  false  deitiids  in    of  New  Galloway^  and  flows  to  Solway  Frithii 
f?  -eligion  of  the  true  God:  Or*    at  rblbeattie. 

;  to  thb  father,  in  his  verses       ORRERY,  a  eurioae  machine  for  wp^' 
conccriuog  the  unity  of  God>    lentiog  the  motiooa  or  phases  of  the  hti^^f 
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Mies.  '  The  mBon  of  its  being  calfed'  an  ported  by  two  smtll  pillan^  representing  the 

orrery  was  this :  Mr.  Rowley*  a  mathema*  orbit  of  the  moon ;  and  the  divisions  upon  ii 

tical  instrument^maker,  having  got  one  from  answer  to  the  moon's  latitdde.    The  motion 

Mr.  George  Graham^  the  original  inventor*  of  this  ring  represents  the  motion  of  the  moon's 

to  be  sent  abrciad  with  some  of  his  own  instru-  orbit  according  to  that  of  the  nodes.  Within  this 

ments,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  (irat  for  the  ring  is  the  rooon(No.5.),  having  a  black  cap  or 

earl  of  Orren%    Sir  Richard  Steel*  who  knew  case*  by  which  its  motion  represents  the  phases  of 

nothing  of  Mr.  Graham*s  machine*  thinking  the  moon  according  to  her  ase.  Without  the  or- 

to  do  justice  lo  the  first  encouca^r*  as  well  bitsof  theearthandnK)onisMars(No.  6.)  The 

as  to  the  inventor*  of  such  a  cunous  instru*  next  in  order  to  Mars  is  Jupiter  and  his  four 

ment,  called  it  an  orrery*  and  gave  Mr.  Rowley  moons  (No.  70    Each  of  these  moons  is  sup- 

tbepraise  due  to  Mr.  Graham.  ported  by  a  wire  fixed  in  a  socket  which  turns 

Tne  machine  represented  in  pi.  106*  is  Row-  about  the  pillar  supporting  Jupiter.    These  sa- 
lev's  orreryl     The  frame  which  contains  the  tellites  may  be  turned  by  the  hand  to  any  posi- 
wheel  work*  &c.  and  regulates  the  whole  ma-  tion,  and  yet  when  the  machine  b  put  into 
chine*  is  made  of  ebony*  and  about  four  feet  motion*   they  will  all  move  in  their  proper 
in  diameter.     Above  the  frame  is  a  broad  ring  times.    The  outermost  of  all  is  Saturn,  nis 
supported  with   12  pillars,  which  represents  five  moons,  and  his   ring  (No.  8.)     These 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  having  two  circles  of  moons  are  supported  and  contrived  similar  to 
degrees,  and  between  these  the  names  and  cha-  those  of  Jupiter.    The  machine  is  put  into 
racters  of  the  12  signs.    Near  the  outside  is  a  motion  by  turning  a  small  winch  (No.  14.) ; 
circle  of  months  and  days,  corresponding  to  and  the  whole  system  is  also  moved  by  this 
the  sun's  place  at  noon  each  day  throughout  winch*  and  by  pulline  out  and  pushing  in  a 
the  year.     Above  the  ecliptic  stand  some  of  small  cylindrical  pin  aoove  the  handle.  When 
the  principal  circles  of  the  sphere*  viz.  No.  it  is  pushed  in*  all  the  planets*  both  primary 
10,  aic  the  two  colures,  divided  into  degrees  and  secondary,  will  move  according  to  their 
and  half  de^^ees ;  No.  11,  is  one«haIf  of  the  respective    periods    by    turning   the   handle, 
equinoctial  circle,  making  an  angle  of  23}  de-  Wnen  it  is  drawn  out*  the  motions  of  the 
grees.   ,The  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  arctic  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  be  stopped 
circle*  are  each  fixed  parallel  at  their  proper  while  all  the  rest  move  without  interruption, 
distance  from  the  equinoctial.     On  the  north-  There  is  also  a  brass  lamp,  having  two  convex 
ern  half  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  brass  semicircle*  glasses  to  be  nut  in  room  of  the  sun  ;  and  also 
moveable  upon  two  points  fixed  in  qp  and  is&*  a  smaller  earth  and  moon*  made  somewhat  in 
representing  the  moveable  horizon  to  be  put  to  proportion  to  their  distance  from  each  other* 
any  degree  of  latitude  upon  the  north  part  of  which  may  be  pot  on  at  pleasure.    The  lamp 
the  meridian*  and  the  whole  machine  may  be  turns  round  at  the  same  time  with  the  eaith, 
set  to  any  latitude  without  disturbing  any  of  a^nd  the  glasses  of  it  cast  a  strong  light  upon 
the  internal   motions,  by  two  strong  hinges  her ;  and  when  the  smaller  earth  and  moon 
(No.  13.)   fixed  to  the    bottom-frame  upon  ^^  placed  on*  it  will  be  easy  to  show  when  ei- 
which  the  instrument  moves*  and  a  strong  brass  ther  of  them  will  be  eclipsed.    When  this  ma- 
arch,  having  holes  at  every  degree,   through  chine  is  intended  to  be  used,  the  planets  must 
which  a  strong  pin  is  put  at  every  elevation,  be  duly  placed  by  means  of  the  ephemeris ; 
This  arch   ana  the  two  hinges  support  the  ^ind  you  may  place  a  small  black  patch  or  bit  of 
whole  machine  when  it  is  lifted  up  according  wafer  upon  the  middle  of  the  Sun,  Venus* 
to  any  latitude ;  and  the  arch  at  other  times  lies  Mars,  and  Jupiter.    Put  in  the  handle*  and 
conveniently  under  the  bottom-frame.    When  push  in  the  pin  which  is  above  it.     One  turn 
the  machine  is  set  to  any  latitude  (which  is  of  this  handle  answers  to  a  revolution  of  the 
casiiv  done  by  two  men,  each  taking  hold  of  ball  which  represents  the  earth  about  its  axis ; 
two  handles  conveniently  fixed  for  the  purpose,)  and  consequently  to  24  hours  of  time,  as  shown 
let  the  moveable  horizon  to  the  same  degree  by  the  boor-index  (9.),  which  is  marked  and 
"pon  the  meridian,  and  you  may  form  an  idea  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  wire  on  which  the 
of  the  respective  altitiules  or  depression  of  the  ball  of  the  earth  is  fixed.     Again,  when  the 
planets  both  primary  and  secondary.    The  Sun  index  has  moved  the  space  of  ten  hours,  Jupi- 
(No.  1.)  stands  in  tne  middle  of  the  whole  sys-  ter  makes  one  revolution  round  its  axis,  and  so 
ieih  upon  a  wire,  making  an  angle  with  the  of  the  rest.    By  this  means  thd  revolutions  of 
^liptic  of  about  83  degrees.    Next  the  Sun  is  the  planeu*  and  their  motions  round  their  own 
a  small  ball  (2)  representing  Mercury.     Next  axes,  will  be  represented  to  the  eye. 
to  Mercury  is  Venus  (3)*  represented   by  a        Considerable  improvements  in  the  constrae- 
jailger  ball.    The  earth  is  represented  (No.  4.)  tion  of  the  orrery  were  made  by  Desaguliers* 
Dy  an  ivory  ball*  havin^some  circles  and  a  map  Ferguson,  &c.     The  most  complete  orrery 

iketched^upoo  it.    The  wire  which  supports  made  by  Desaguliers  has  been  lately  brought 

^e  earth  makes  an  angle  with  the  ecliptic  of  from  the  Tower  of  London,  where  it  was  al- 

^  d^rees,  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  most  lost  amon«t  rubbish,  and  placcfl  in  a 

^  the  ecliptic.  Near  the  bottom  ofthe  earth's  axis  proper  situation  tor  use  in  the  Royal  Military 

IS  a  dial  plate  (No.  9.J*  having  an  index  point-  Academy,  Woolwich. 

^ng  to  the  hours  of  the  day  as  the  earth  turns        ORRlCE.  See  Iris. 

round  iu  axis.    Roand  the  earth  is  a  ring  sup-       ORSOVA*  a  town  and  fortreas  of  Upper 
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Hnngary,  on  the  conBnee  of  Servia»  tiil>)ect  to 
the  Turks.  The  fortress  was  besieged  by  the 
Austrians  in  179^f  but  without  success.  It 
stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  60  miles 
S.E.  of  Temeswar^  and  73  E.  of  Belgrade. 
Lion.  22.  40 E.    Lai.  45.  \6  N.I 

ORSZA,  a  town  of  Liihuania»  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Witepsk,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  the 
Dnie|)er,  36  miles  N.  of  Mohileff  and  52  S.  by 
E.  of  VVitcpsk, 

ORTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  seated  near  the  Tiber,  10  miles 
E,  of  Viterbo, 

Orta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanese,  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  21  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Novara. 

ORTEOAL,  a  cape  and  castle  of  Spain,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Galicia,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Fcrrol.     Lon,  7  39  W.  lat.  43  46  N. 

ORTEGIA,  in  botany,  a  eenus  of  the  class 
triandrta,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  five-leaved, 
corolless,  capsule  one-celled  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Two  species,  natives  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  trail- 
ing with  small,  axillary,  green  flowers. 

0R1T;LIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  geo- 
grapher, born  at  Antw^erp,  in  1527,  ^as  well 
skilled  in  the  languages  and  the  mathematics, 
and  acuuired  such  reputation  by  his  skill  in 
eeogrnpny,  that  he  was  surnamed  the  Ptolemy  of 
his  time.  Ju!<tus  Lipsius,  and  most  of  the 
ereat  men  of  the  l6th  century,  were  Orteliu8*s 
friends.  He  resided  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL  and  came  a  second  time  into 
England  in  1577>  HisTheatrum  Orbis  was 
the  completest  work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  published,  and  gained  him  a  re|)utation 
equal  to  his  immense  labour  in  compiling  it. 
lie  also  wrote  several  other  excellent  geographi- 
cal works ;  the  principal  of  which  are  his  The- 
saurus, and  his  Synonyma  Geographica.  The 
world  is  likewise  obliged  to  him  for  the  Britan- 
nia, which  he  persuaded  Camden  to  undertake. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  I698. 

ORTHIA,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta. 
In  her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be 
whimied.    Vid.  Diamasttgosis. 

ORTHIAN.  (Greek.)  The  ephhet  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  dactylic  nomc,  or  song, 
said  to  be  invented  by  the  Phrygian  Olympus. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Orthian 
some  that  Arian  sung  when  thrown  into  the 
sea. 

0'RTHOE)OXLY.  ad.  (from  orthodox.) 
With  soundness  of  opinion  (Bacon), 

ORTHODOXY,  (formed  from  o,-fl»f,  right, 
and  ^ofa,  opinion,  judgment.)  A  soundness 
of  doctrine  or  belief,  with  rqgjard  to  all  the 
points  and  articles  uf  faith. 

According  to  the  proper  etymology  of  the 
word,  orthodoxy  denotes  what  every  honest 
man  believes  his  own  opinions  to  be,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  opinions  of  othen,  which  he 
r^ectf.  In  England  it  is  vulgarly  restricted  to 
signify  the  opinions  contained  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles;  and  in  Scotland  it  is  in  like 
manner  used  to  denote  the  doctrines  contained 
in  thueir  confession  of  faith.    It  is^  in  general. 
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applied  to  the  opinions  that  an  aaiattiBeibf 
tnose  called  CalvinisU. 

Ortliodoxy  is  used  io  oppositkn  id  bcl> 
rodoxy,  or  heresv. 

ORTHODROMICS.  That  part  of  ar- 
gation  which  teaches  the  art  of  tailing  ta  1* 
arch  of  some  great  circle. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ^(a^pDr«B»»  derivvt}  fns 
of^of,  rec/ti J,  straight,  and  ^p/^tf,  cwrfus,  nsx 
distance;  q.  d.  the  straight  or  ih<»rtcstdi>utc>. 
and  this  can  only  be  in  the  arch  of  1  gr^ 
circle. 

aRTHOGON.  *.  («,^3c  and  ,•*.)  A  ikv 
angled  figure  iPeacham)^ 

ORTHOGONAL,  a.  (from  trtkopa. 
Rectangular. 

ORTHaGRAPHER.  '•  («^  *^  m^ 

One  who  spelb  according  to  the  rules  of  gt<a. 
mar  (Shahpeare), 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL,  a.  (fmn  mk- 
graphy.)  I.  Rightly  spelled.  9.  Rdiiioi's 
the  spelling  {Addison).  3.  Dclioeaied  aocoid- 
ing  to  the  elevation. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  ALLY.  ad.  Accw!. 
ing  to  the  rules  of  spelling.  3.  Aooordi^  ■ 
the  elevation. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION  Cf 
THE  SPHERE,  that  wherein  the  tyt  b  9^ 
posed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance ;  m)  ciie, 
oecause  the  perpendiculars  from  any  pour 
the  sphere  will  all  fall  in  the  coididoo  inw- 
section  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the  f^ 
jection.  See  Geockapht,  and  Pacjic- 
Tioir. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  pmc: 
which  teaches  the  nature  and  affcctiooi  of  fe- 
ters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelliog  or  vriux 
wonls,*with  all  the  proper  and  necessiiyleii0% 
making  one  of  the  four  greatest  di%-isia0ff 
branches  of  grammar.     See  Gr  amjui. 

ORTHOcaApBY,  in  seonketry,  theme' 
drawing  or  delineating  Uie  lore  right  piaac 
any  object,  and  of  cxprestinff  the  bej^h  « 
elevations  of  each  part.  It  is  called  ortbonnf  (7. 
for  its  determining  things  bv  perpeodicv^ 
lines  falling  on  the  geomecricaf  phoe. 

Ortbography,  in  arcbilectnn,  the  c<* 
vation  of  a  building. 

Orthography,  in  penpcctive,  b  the  ^f 
right  side  of  any  plane,  i.  e.  the  side  ori^t 
that  lies  parallel  to  a  straiaht  line,  that  auj  U 
imagined  to  pass  through  the  outward  cocm 
points  of  the  eyes,  continued  to  a  oom-eai^ 
len^h. 

ORTHOPNOEA.  (or/AopMra.  from  c'.«. 
and  *VM,  breathine.)  A  verjr  auick  and  ■•  * 
rious  breathing,  during  mhicn  the  persoa.* 
obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

ORTHOTRICUM.  In  bouny.  s  g««  ' 
the  class  cryptogamia,  order  mosci:  rtpK^ 
ovate-oblong;  fringe  double ;  outer  of  ^s^'^ 
teeth  placed  in  pairs  ;  inner  of  eightorsitKri 
filiform  teeth,  which  are  soineiiiisesiraAti«')fi 
veil  conic,   mostly  composed  of  errct  hun 
Nine  species ;   aercn  mosses  oodsdoo  10  «tf 
heaths  and  wilds ;  of  which  two  hxK  a  ■»?*' 
and  the  rest  a  doable  fringe. 
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OIVi'iUMJS,  or  Ortros,  a  dog  which  be-  the  lait  is  so  cloAelv  connected  with  the  geoeral 

>ngiag    to  Gerj»on.     He  had  two  heads*  and  history  of  vegetables  and  animals,  from  petrifac- 

^s    sprung  from  the  union  of  Echidna  and  tions,  or  other  alterations  of  the  various  mareriali 

>phon.       He  was  destroyed  by  Hercules.  belonging  to  which  kingdom-,  they  usuallv  origi- 

O RT I VE     {orHvuB.)    In   astronomy.     Or-  "*^^  "  '«  >'  "?«>"  com  emently  treat«J  of  un Jer 

;«•»      ^-.    ^- .^^-  «       1-^  j^     ;-  ««  .^K  ^r  .k.  a  separate  inquiry :  and  hence  two  distinct  names 

ivc.    or    eastern  amphlude,  IS  an  arch  of  the  have  been  sheeted  fur  the  two  sciences  of  native 

tor  izoM  s  ntcrceoted  between  the  point  where  a  ^^  adventitious  fossils  j  and  while  ihe  former  has 

lar  rises,  and  the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  or  been  called  oryctognosy,  the  latter  has  been  deno- 

joint  where  the  horizon  and  equator  intersect,  minated  oryctology.    The  first  n  dibtinctly  and 

^*?c  Aibf^tfTUDE.  necessarily  a  branch  of  miDeralosfy,  and  has  aU 

ORT*OLAN.    in  ornithology.      See   Em-  ready  been  treated  of  as  such  under  that  article. 

B  E  R I  £  A  .  The  second  we   have  reserved  for  the  present 

ORTS.  1.    Refuse;   things  left  or  thrown  place,  and  shall  treat  of  it  by  itself.     In  doin.< 

away  :    obsolete  (Jonton).  ^^"  ^^  ^^^'l*  l**^*  occasion  to  d  aw  very  largely 

ORXON,  a  town  in  Westmoreland,  with  a  ^^  Mr.  Parkinson's  very  excelleiit  work  the 

market  on  Wednesday,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Ap-  ^^""^  Remain  of  a  former  Wo  Id,  to  which 

Vleby.     and  271  N.jf.W.  of  London.     Lon.  ^V^^f  *fc  "^*^J.!i  t'  •J^'?^  ^"^""f"^^^  f°i 

9    a,fs  VI7     T    f  HA  oa  N  curious  plates,  which  we  have  already  intro- 

7vT»\^C^A^  A         *    11  *  1     J    r  c-    I          .i.-  duced,  or  shall  have  occasion  to  introduce,  into 

OR  1  YGI  A,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  ttj,  ^^^j,^  j^  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  us; 

the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  an^  we  shall  fill  up  the  picture  fn>m  M.  Cuvier's 

the  Tour  quarters  of  that  great  city.     It  was  in  very  accurate  and  excellent  paoew,  publiihed 

this  island  that  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Are-  chiefly  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Annates  du 

ihusa  arose. — 2.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 

of  Deloit.     Some  suppose  that  it  received  this  h  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  an  im- 

lUme    from   Latona,  who  fled  thither  when  pression  the  same  natural  appearances  have  made 

changed  into  a  quail  (•cTwf )  by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  o°  «!»«  human  mind  in  diflfcrcnt  stam  of  its  im- 

Uie  pursuits  of  Juno.    Diana  was  called  Orty-  provement.    A  phaenomenon.  which  in  one  age 

^a.  as  being  bom  there.  ." 'k"^!!"*  ^^^^''"'?V^K'*'^'"V°  "°'.*'*'  ^^'"i 

ORTZA.a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala-  ^f^^'thf^h^L^^^^                            •  ^l^t 

^:   _^       ^  <tx7'.      1        •.!-            1           *j    ..I tne  inings  wincn  nave  at  one  time  led  to  the  mtist 

tinatc  of  Witeosk,  with  a  casilc,  seated  at  the  extrava^nt  fiction,  have,  at  another,  only  served 

confluence  of  the  Oresa  and  Dnieper,  60  miles  to  define  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.    tV  same 

yv,  of  .*>niolensko.  L^n.  31. 5  £.  Lat.  64. 45  N.  comet  which  from  the  age  of  Jufius  Casar  had 

ORVIETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  three  times  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  the 

tCTTitory  of  the  same  name,  in  the  patrimony  of  aaiions  of  the  earth,  appeared  a  fourth  time  in  the 

St.  Peter,  with  a  bishop*9  see  ana  a  magnifi-  aig|e  of  Newton,  to  instruct  mankind,  and  to  exem- 

cent    palace.      In  this  place   is  a  deep  well,  plifytheuniversali.y  of  the  laws  whicfi  that  great 

into  which  mules  descend,  by  one  pair  of  siairl,  interpreter  of  nature  had  dincovered.    The  same 

to  fetch  up  water,  and  ascend  by  another.     It  fo«*»l  remains  which  to  St.  Augustine  or  Father 

is  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  near  the  confluence  K»rcher  -eemed  to  prove  the  former  exHience  of 

of  the  rivers  PaglSTand  Chiuna,  20  miles  N.W.  fJ^  r.?vilr%o"r.?rr^^^^^^     Z'.Z^^^'a  V  ^**^ 

^c  \T-^     L.         ?  ..^  ».T   1     tmr     r  A           ■ -.  *na  Cuvier  to  ascertam  the  nature  and  characrcr 

xi  ^n%   I  *"              V^       •  °^ "«"" «*"*^*  *"^  •?"•" «^ quadrupeds  which 

\-S?w^        *\t^' *^               *  1.        J       r    i_  have  HOW  entirely  disappeared. 

ORUS,  or  HORUS,  one  of  thepxls  of  the  prom  a  very  early  period,  indeed,  such  bones 

*  Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.     He  as*  have  afforded  a  measure  of  the  creduUry,  not  of 

s\9tea  his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  the  philosopheis.    Ttieo- 

liad    bc^n  murdered  by  Typhon.      Oriis  was  phrastus,  one  of  the  ancients  who  haid  most  devot- 

skilled   in  medicine,  he  was  adquainted  with  ed  himself  to  the  study  of  nature,  believed,  as 

fulurilv,  and  he  made  the  good  and  the  happi-  Phn/  tells  us,  that  bones  were  a  sort  of  mineral 

ness  of  his  subjects  the  sole  object  of  his  j^o-  production  that  originated  and  wew  in  the  earth. 

vernmtnt.     He  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun  St- Augustine  says,  that  he  found  on  the  .ea-shore 

among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally  re-  "f*/.  ^J^J  ^?*"*.  *>""1»°  ^^°^»J»  "f'"^^  '^^  * 

^^_^.    .     ^-^    •   f*             .LI'®        •    "^  .-J  hundred  limes  the  Size  of  the  tooth  of  any  person 

?l^°^l"  *""  i."^"4V'?'^r'*".TTu  living;  and  Pliny  tell,  us,  that  by  an  eartha  Jake  in 

clothen.     In  one  hand  he  holds  a  staff,  which  crei?  a  part  c/f  a  mountain  was  openerf,  which 

terminates  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  discovered  a  skeleton  sixteen  cubit.,  or  twenty- 

a  whio  with  two  thongs.  four  feet  long,  sup',)osed  to  be  that  of  Orion.    Xe- 

ORWELL,  a  river  in  Suffolk,  which  runs  nophanes.  more  than  four  hundred  years  before 

S.E.  by  Ipswich,  and  uniting  with  the  Stour  Chrisc,  was  led  to  the  belief  of  the  eternitv  of  the 

forms  tne  fine  harbour  of  Harwich.     Above  universe,  by  discovering  the  remains  of  differenc 

Ipswich  it  is  called  the  Gipping.  marine  animals  imbedded  in  rocks,  and  under  the 

ORYCTOLOGY.  (from  uvstr^,  ladig,  and  surface  of  the  earth.     Herodotus  ascertained  the 

^•ysf ,  a  treatise.    The  doctrine  or  science  of  fos-  existence  of  fossil  shelU  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt, 

nis.  and  wa»  thereby  induced  to  conclude  that  the  sea 

Fossils,  or  substances  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  must  have  once  covered  those  parrs.    In  the  py- 

the  earth,  are  of  two  kinds;  native,  or  those  that  >'ap»ds  of  tgypt,  mentioned  by  this  author,  and 

belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom  naturally ;  and  ad-  wb»ch  had  been  budl  at  w  early  a  period  that  no 

ventitious,  or  those  that  have  been  incidentally  in-  wusfactory  accounts  could  be  derived  Irom  tradi^ 

troduced  into  it,  and  have  become  a  part  of  it.  t»on  respectmg  their  erection,  the  stones  were 

Both  these  kinds  of  materials  may  be  regarded  as  'ound  to  contain  the  remams  of  marine  animaU 

•ojwituting  distinct  branches  of  miner  Jo^i  but  and  parucularly  of  such  as  exist  no  longer  m 
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Uanoary,  on  the  con6ne§  of  Servta,  tohject  to 
the  Turks.  The  fortress  was  besieged  by  the 
'  Austrians  in  1790,  but  without  success.  It 
stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  60  miles 
S,E.  of  Teineswar,  and  73  E.  of  Belgrade. 
Lon.  V2.  40  E.    Lat.  45.  \6  NJj 

ORSZA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Witepsk,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  the 
Dnieper,  SQ  miles  N.  of  Mohilef,  and  52  S.  by 
E.  of  VViicpsk. 

ORTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  seated  near  the  Tiber,  10  miles 
E.  of  Viterbo. 

Ort  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanese,  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  SI  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Novara. 

ORTEGA  L,  a  cape  and  castle  of  Spain,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Galicia,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Ferrol.     Lon.  7  39  W.  lat.  43  46  N. 

ORTEGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
triandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  five-leaved, 
corolless,  capsule  one-celled ;  seeds  numerous. 
Two  species,  natives  of  Spain  and  Italy  3  trail- 
ing with  small,  axillary,  green  flowers. 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  geo- 
grapher, born  at  Antwerp,  in  1527,  was  well 
ikitled  in  the  languages  and  the  mathematics, 
and  acuuired  such  reputation  by  his  skill  in 
eeograpny,  that  he  was  surnamed  the  Ptolemy  of 
his  time.     Ju!<tus  I.ipsius,    and  most  of  the 

?;reat  men  of  the  l()th  century,  were  Ortelius's 
riends.  He  resided  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VL  and  came  a  second  time  into 
England  in  1577*  HisTheatrum  Orbis  was 
the  com|)letest  work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  published,  and  gained  him  a  reputation 
equal  to  his  immense  labour  in  compiling  it. 
He  also  wrote  several  other  excellent  geographi- 
cal works ;  the  principal  of  which  are  his  The- 
saurus, and  his  Synonyma  Geographica.  The 
world  is  likewise  obliged  to  him  for  the  Britan- 
nia, which  he  persuaded  Camden  to  undertake. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1598. 

ORTHIA,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta. 
In  her  sacriBces  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be 
whim>cd.     Vid.  Diamasttgosts. 

ORTHIAN.  (Greek.)  The  ephhet  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  dactylic  nomc,  or  song, 
said  to  be  invented  by  the  Phrygian  Olympus. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Orthian 
Dome  that  Arian  sung  when  thrown  into  the 
sea. 

O'RTHODOXLY.  ad.  (from  orthodox.) 
With  soundness  of  opinion  {Bacon). 

ORTHODOXY,  (formed  from  of«»f,  right, 
and  ^offt,  opinion,  judgment.)  A  soundness 
of  doctrine  or  belief,  with  regard  to  all  the 
points  and  articles  of  faith. 

According  to  the  proper  etymology  of  the 
word,  orthodoxy  denotes  what  every  honest 
man  believes  his  own  opinions  to  be,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  opinions  of  others,  which  he 
r^ects.  In  England  it  is  vulgarly  restricted  to 
signify  the  opinions  contained  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles;  and  in  Scotland  it  is  in  like 
manner  used  to  denntt  the  doctrines  contained 
in  their  confessioa  of  faith.    It  is^  io  genoral^ 


ORT 

applied  to  the  opinions  that  an 

tnose  called  Calvin ists. 

Orthodoxy  is  used  in  oppositioa  to  \ff^ 
rodoxy,  or  hcresv. 

ORTHODROMICS.  That  part  <if  tan- 
gation  which  teaches  the  art  of  tailiii|  ia  m 
arch  of  some  great  circle. 

The  word  is  Greek,  o^Mf^tM^  deiirvd  fic 
0(^1  r«c/tii,  straight,  and  ifofjfi,  coriju,  r«Q%: 
distance;  q.  d.  the  straight  or  thoriesidi)U'4t. 
and  this  can  only  be  in  the  aich  of  a  ^u 
circle. 

aRTHOGON.  f .  («,:^3c  and  ^•.)  A  nr. 
angled  6gure  (Peacham)* 

ORTHOGONAL,  a.  (from  trti$ffi' 
Rectangular. 

ORTHaGR APHER.  #.  (i^  and  j^ 
One  who  spells  according  to  the  rules  of  |iiB- 
mar  (Skakspeare), 

ORTHOGRA'PHICAL.  a.  (fma  crm- 
graphyA  \,  Rightly  spelled.  S.  Re)atiD|*i 
the  spelling  {Additon).  3.  Delioeaicd  acni 
ing  to  the  elevation. 

ORTHOGRA'PHICALLY.  ad.  Aaai 
ing  to  the  rules  of  spelling.  2.  Aoooidiiig  s 
the  elevation. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION  0? 
THE  SPHERE,  that  wherein  the  eye  is  sf- 
posed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance ;  so  cAm, 
oecause  the  perpendiculars  from  auj  yoaif' 
the  sphere  will  all  fall  in  the  oomaK»  idkn 
section  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the  in- 
jection.    See   Geographt,  and  Ptojic- 

TION. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  pum 
which  teaches  the  nature  and  affectwoi  ot*  ie- 
tersy  and  the  just  method  of  spelliog  or  vnt;;! 
words,*with  all  the  proper  and  nrcessarykoos 
making  one  of  the  four  greatest  diviuoesff 
branches  of  grammar.     See  Grammai. 

Orthogbaphy,  in  scometry,  the  alter 
drawing  or  delineating  the  fore  right  pla  d 
any  object,  and  of  e&pressinft  the  he^u  « 
elevations  of  each  part.  It  is  calted  ortbo^rap^. 
for  its  determining  things  br  perptDdiom: 
lines  falling  on  the  geometricaf  plane. 

Orthography,  in  archtieciait,  dKd^ 
ration  of  a  building. 

Orthography,  in  peispectiTc,  is  the  t<? 
right  side  of  any  plane,  i.  e.  the  side  or  piur 
that  lies  parallel  to  a  straiaht  line,  that  tbi)  be 
imagined  to  pass  throu^  the  outwan!  eocim 
points  of  the  eyes,  continued  10  a  coorraioi 
len^h. 

ORTHOPNOEA.  iortkopmoea,  from  *'■-. 
and  «voii,  breathing.)  A  ver^  auick  and  **^' 
rious  breathing,  during  whicn  the  per)C«  t> 
obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

ORTHOTRICUM.  In  botany,  sgcc"*' 
the  class  cryptogamia,  order  muici:  np'^ 
ovate-oblong;  fringe  double;  outer  of >>ii'^ 
teeth  placed  in  pairs  ;  inner  of  eight  or  w»»'*' 
filiform  teeth,  which  are  sometimes  wi*"??' 
veil  conic,  mostly  composed  of  erect  hte*- 
Nine  species ;  seven  niosses  commoo  10  oc; 
heaths  and  wilds ;  of  which  two  have  s  b0[^< 
and  the  rest  a  double  fringe. 


O  R  Y  O  R  Y 

ORTHRUS,  or  Ortros,  a  dog  which  be-    the  Utt  ii  so  closely  connected  with  the  gea«ra! 


\orizou  intercepted  between  the  point  wheie  a  ^^j  adventitious  foJMlt ;  and  while  ihe  former  hat 

iar  rises,  aiwi  the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  or  been  called  oryctognosy,  the  latter  has  been  deao- 

K>int  where  the  horizon  and  cc^uator  intersect,  minated  oryctology.    The  first  n  dUtinctly  and 

$ee  AMPLrTUOE.  necessarily  a  branch  of  miDeraloey,  and  has  al- 

ORXOLAN.     in   ornithology.      See   Em-  ready  been  treated  of  as  such  under  that  article. 

BERizA  "^he  second  we   have  reserved  for  the  present 

ORTS.  *.    Refuse :   things  left  or  thrown  Pjace,  and  shall  treat  of  it  by  itself.    In  doing 

««>,^»  .    ^ke^u*.  f  7»«//>«>  this  we  shall  have  occaMon  to  d  aw  very  largely 

O^tS^   aliwH  .  We.tmor.land,  wi.h  .  »Po»  Mr   P.r.ki««,n'.  very  .xcell.m  ^rk  thi 

1     f       V«r  J      J        ,o  ^:i—  c  UT   «r  Ar.  Organic  Remains  of  a  former  Wold,  to  which 

market  on  Wednesday,  12  niiles  b.W.  of  Ap-  ^^«^^^  ^j^  indebted  for  several  valuable  and 

pleby.    and  271  N.N.W.  of  London,     lion.  ^^^^^^^  p^^^^  ^j^j^l^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^y  inj,^ 

2.  40  W.  Lat.  54.  28  N.             -,,..,        ...  duced,  or  shall  have  occasion  to  introduce,  into 

ORTYGI  A,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  t^j,  ^o^k,  in  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  us; 

the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  ^nd  we  shall  fill  up  the  picture  from  M.  Cuvirfr's 

the  four  quarters  of  that  great  city.     It  was  in  very  accurate  and  excellent  papers,  publiihed 

this  island  that  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Are-  chiefly  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Annales  du 

ihvisa  arose. — 2.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  Museum  d'Histoire  Naiurelle. 

of  DeIo5.     Some  suppose  that  it  received  this  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  an  im- 

lUimc    from   Latona,  who  fled  thither  when  pression  the  same  natural  appearances  have  made 

changed  into  a  quail  (.cruf )  by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  on  the  human  mind  m  diflTcrent  stages  of  its  im- 

*t.      *^         1      f  ♦  «i   v.(rTi/^;   J       ,  ^,iLj  OrK.  proveojent.     A  phznomeoon,  which  in  one  age 

the  pursuits  of  Juno.    Diana  was  called  Orty-  g^^^^j^^j  ^y^^  ^^^..^  j^„^,^  ,,„  ,.„  ^^^^j,^^  ^efn 

P^aSJUSS'"^  °**™  ^"*'?;  ...        .     .     .u        1  an  object  of  calm  and  deliberate  observation ;  and 

ORTZ A.. a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala-  ^j^^  jj^j^,^  ^^^^y^  y^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^i^e  led  to  the  most 

ttnate  of  Witeosk,  with  a  casile,  seated  at  the  extravagant  fiction,  have,  at  another,  only  served 

confluence  of  the  Oresn  and  Dnieper,  60  miles  to  define  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.    I'h.e  same 

W.  of  Smolensko.  Lon.  31. 5  £.  Lat.  64. 46  N.  comet  which  from  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar  had 

ORVIETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  three  times  spread  terror  and  dismay  throogh  the 

leiritory  of  the  same  name,  in  the  patrimony  of  naiions  of  the  earth,  appeared  a  fourth  time  in  the 

St.  Peter,  with  a  bishop's  sec  and  a  magnifi-  age  of  Newton,  to  instruct  mankind,  and  to  cxem- 

cent   palace.      In  this  place   is  a  deep  well,  plifytheuoiversali.y  of  the  laws  whicfi  that  great 

into  which  moles  descend,  by  one  pair  of  suiiri,  interpreter  of  nature  had  discovered.    1  he  same 

M.v^inri»v»  ..•   «r8wv»    .    »    J     u  . Lr»r*»v»i.r      It  fo«»»l  rcmaios  which  to  St.  Augusnne  or  Father 

to  fetch  up  water,  and  ascend  ^V  another.     It  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^            ^^^  ^8^^^  existence  of 

IS  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  near  the  confluence  «ants  of  the  human  species  were  found  by  Pallas 

of  the  rivers  Pael  la  and  Chiuna,  SOwiilesJN.W.  ^^^^  ^^^j^^  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  character 

of  Viterbo,  and  50  N.  by  VV .  of  Rome.  Lon.  ^f  certain  genera  and  species  of  quadrupeds  which 

19.  20  £.  Lat.  4^.  42  N.  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 

OR  US,  or  HOKUS,  one  of  thep)ds  of  the  From  a  very  early  period,  indeed,  such  bones 

*  Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.     He  as-  have  afiTorded  a  measure  of  the  creduUry,  not  of 

sisted  his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  the  philosopheis.    Theo- 


,       --,  .  ,   .  11  near    wucs    «    luSMt    uun>«u     iwiwi,    wuivu     ««••    m 

among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally  re-  i^un^j^ed  limes  the  size  of  the  tooth  of  any  person 

presented  as  an  infant,  swathed  in  variegated  Uying.  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  by  an  earthojake  in 

clotheif.     In  one  hand  he  holds  a  sUfty  which  Crete  a  part  of  a  mountain  was  opened,  which 

terminates  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  discovered  a  skeleton  sixteen  cubits,  or  twenty- 

a  whip  with  two  thongs.  four  feet  long,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Orion.    Xe- 


S. 

CwichTt  iV'^lied  thrcTppYng.    '"  marine  animaUimbeddc^  in  rocks,  and  under  the 

^RYCTOLOGY.  (from  •pv^<r«,,  tc^diz,  and  »urface  of  the  earth     Her^ota.  ascerta.ned^the 

v«*^*x^    w^      )^       .j^        rji    -f^  eiutenceoffossilshells  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt^ 

xsvsf.  a  treatise.    The  doctrine  or  science  of  fos-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^^^  ^^^^  ^i^U^^ 

"  Fossils  or  substances  dug  ont  of  the  bowels  of  must  have  once  covered  th«e  p^rt^    In  the  py. 

rossiis,  or  suoscaucn  uu((    ":»;' ^  «-  ,Kns^  that  ramids  of  kgvpt,  mentioiled  by  this  author,  and 
the  earth,  are  of  two  kinds ;  native,  or  those  that  kjf  .  / 


UMT  earin,  are  o    iwo  «na. ,  "•"';•  "'*;nYad.     which  had  bc^n  built  at  so  early  a  period  that  no 
^eL^ttf  o^ToTtla"^^^^^^^^  -'i'^-'-^  ----  --^^  ^^  ^^T^  !"-  -t 

w^rrt^t'^^^^^^^^^^^  }rndT^:Sn^;':he:r^^ 


O  R  T  O  R  T 

||unaary»  on  the  confines  of  Servia,  sahject  to  applied  to  the  opdoioos  that  are 

|1ie  Turks.    The  fortress  was  besieged  by  the  those  called  Calvinists. 

Austrians  in  ITQO,   but  without  success.     It  Orthodoxy   is  used  io  opposition  to  bel» 

stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  60  miles  rodoxy,  or  heresv. 

S,E.  of  Temeswar,  and  75  E.  of  Belgrade.  ORTHODROMICS.    That  part  oCktv 

Lon.  22.  40  £.    Lat.  45.  \6  N.f  gation  which  teaches  the  an  of  tsiliogia^te 

ORSZA,  a  town  of  Liihuania^  in  the  pala-  arch  of  soine  great  circle, 

tinate  of  Witepsk,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  the  The  word  is  Greek,  of^o^iuun,  dertwdf^ 

Dnieper,  S6  miles  N.  of  Mohilef*  and  52  S.  by  oe9of,  rectus^  straight,  and  V^^>  c«r«f,  ra&c: 

£ .  o f  W itcps  k .  d istance ;  q .  d .  the  stra i^h t  or  shortest  di»Uidrt 

ORTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  arch  of  i  ^ 

of  St.  Peter,  seated  near  the  Tiber,  10  miles  circle. 

E.  of  Viterbo.  aRTHOGON.  «.  (of^s;  and  y»*,)  A  iw- 

Ort  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanese,  on  angled  figure  (Peacham). 

a  lake  of  the  same  name^  21  miles  N.N.W.  of  ORTBO'GONAL.    a-     Cftom  trthtgek 

Novara.  Rectangular. 

ORTEGA  L,  a  cope  and  castle  of  Spain,  on  ORTHaGRAPHER.  #.  (wf!^  and  ,fi;» 

the  N.  coast  of  Galicia,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of  One  who  spelb  according  to  the  ruks  of  ^^a- 

Ferrol.     Lon.  7  39  W,  lat.  43  46  N.  mar  (Skakspearf), 

ORTEGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  ORTHOGRA'PHICAL.    a.  (fmia  mH^ 

triandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  five-leaved,  gfophy.)    1.  Rightly  spelled.     S.  RcUtta|« 

cordless,  ca|)sule  one-celled  ;  seeds  numerous,  the  spelling  {Adaiion).    3.  Delioeated  actai^ 

Two  species,  natives  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  trail-  ing  to  the  elevation, 

ing  wiih  small,  axillary,  green  flowers.  ORTHOGRA'PHICALLY.   ad.  AoBri- 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  geo-  ing  to  the  rules  of  spelling.     2.  Aoooi^a 

grapher,  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1527,  was  well     the  elevation.  

skilled  in  the  languages  and  the  mathematics,  ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION  OF 

and  acuulred  such  reputation  by  his  skill  in  THE  SPHERE,  that  wherein  tbecy€isif> 

eeograpny,  that  he  was  surnamed  the  Ptolemy  of  posed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance ;  &o  a!xi 

his  time.     Ju:<ius  Lipsius,    and  most  of  the  oecause  the  perpendiculars  from  any  poiwr 

?;reat  men  of  the  l6th  century,  were  Orteliu8*s  the  sphere  will  all  fall  in  the  comiDOfinr* 

riends.     He  resided  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  section  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the  p^ 

£d%vard  VL  and  came  a  second  time  into  jection.     See   Geography,   and  Paojic< 

England  in  1577*     HisTheatrum  Orbis  was  tion. 

the  completest  work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  gpaajsr 

been  published,  and  gained  him  a  reputation  which  teaches  the  nature  and  affcctiooi  of  le> 

equal  to  his  immense  labour  in  compiling  it.  iers,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  or  wdt^ 

He  also  wrote  several  other  excellent  geo^raphi-  words,*with  all  the  proper  ana  ncoessaiyleoeii, 

cal  works;  the  principal  of  which  are  his  The-  making  one  of  the  foor  greatest  diviaoaiff 

saurus,  and  his  Synonyma  Geographica.    The  branches  of  grammar.    See  GRAMMAt. 

world  is  likewise  obliged  to  him  for  the  Britan-  Orthography,  in  seometry,  the  an  cf 

nia,  which  he  persuaded  Camden  to  undertake,  drawing  or  delineating  uie  fore  right  plisA 

He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1598.  any  object,  and  of  expressing  the  bqgbtsff 

ORTHIA,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta,  elevations  of  each  part  It  u  called  ofibograpljT. 

In  her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be  for  its  determining    things  by  perpcodmaf 

whim)cd.     Vid.  Diamastigosis.  lines  falling  on  the  geomecricafpniiie. 

ORTHIAN.  (Greek.)  The  epKhet  applied  Orthography,  in  arcbitectoie,  tix  ek^ 

by  the  ancients  to  a  dactylic  nomc,  or  song,  vation  of  a  building, 

said  to  be  invented  by  the  Phrygian  Olympus.  Orthography,  in  perspective,  b  ihefcit 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Orthian  right  side  of  any  plane,  i.e.  the  side  or  fiLY 

nome  that  Arian  sung  when  thrown  into  the  that  lies  uarallel  to  a  straiaht  line,  that  d^j  U 

sea.  imagined  to  pass  throu^  the  outward  odg*o 

O'RTHODOXLY.   ad.    (from  orthodox.)  points  of  the  eyes,  continued  to  a  coovtaiect 

With  soundness  of  opinion  {Bacon),  len^h. 

ORTHODOXY,  (formed  from  opfl-c,  right,  ORTHOPNOEA.  {ortkoptu>ea,  from  i^:», 

and  ^o|a,  opinion,  judgment.)    A  soundness  and  «vo*i,  breathing.)     A  ver^  quick  and  '^^ 

of  doctrine  or  belief,  with  regard  to  all  the  rious  breathing,  during  which  the  pcnfis  » 

points  and  articles  uf  faith.  obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

According  to  the  proper  etymology  of  the  ORTHOTRICUM.   In  botany,  ageoa:/ 

word,   orthodoxy  denotes  what  every  honest  the  class  cryptogamia,  order  musci:  tif^ 

man  believes  his  own  opinions  to  be,  in  contra-  ovate<oblong ;  fringe  double  ;  outer  of  >|ii(A 

distinction  to  the  opinions  of  others,  which  he  teeth  placed  in  pairs ;  inner  of  eightor  sist^ 

r^ects.     In  England  it  is  vulgarly  restricted  to  filiform  teeth,  which  are  sometinseswiotiiigt 

signify  the  opinions  contained  in  the  Thirty-  veil  conic,   mostly  composed  of  erect  tui^ 

nine  Articles;    and  in  Scotland  it  is  in  lilce  Nine  species;   seven  noosses  oMOfnoa  toctf 

manner  used  to  denote  the  doctrines  contained  heaths  and  wilds ;  of  which  two  have  a  uip^ 

in  their  confession  of  faith.    It  is^  in  general,  and  the  rest  a  double  fringe. 
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ORTHRUS,  or  OrtHOS,  a  dog  which  be-  the  last  ii  so  clo*elv  connected  with  the  geo«ral 

onging  to  Gerj'OD.     He  had  two  heads,  aud  hiuory  of  vegetable*  and  ^f[^fl[^[^^  ^'^It^u 

-^-r -,™,.*«  f,«.«  iko  .in'inn  nf  FrhMna  and  tion«,  or  Other  alteration*  of  the  various  mareriala 

^s    sprung  from  ^^  »»»^"  °*^H™"*  ^"'^^  belonging  to  which  kingdom,  they  usually  orif  i- 

^^A^^'^^i^^^rr'^^T^r  ^?i™v      Or  n«^«  '^  ^^  ^^^^  conv^eniently  treated  of  unler 

ORTi  VE    iorltvus.)    In  astronomy.     Or-  ^  ,   '      ,e  in     ir^ .  ^nd  hence  two  distinct  names 

ive,  or  eastern  amplitude,  is  an  arch  ol  inc  i^^^^^  ^^^  selected  for  the  two  sciences  of  native 

!>ori£Ou  intercepted  between  the  pomt  where  a  ^^jj  adventitious  fossils ;  and  while  the  former  h;is 

{lar  rises,  aiul  tlic  east  point  of  the  horizon,  or  been  called  oryctognosy,  the  latter  has  been  deno- 

[X)itit  where  the  horizon  and  e<juator  intersect,  minated  oryctology.    The  first  i*  dUtinctly  and 

See  AMFLrxUDE.  necessarily  a  branch  of  mineralofiry,  and  has  aU 

ORTOLAN,     in  ornithology.      See   Em-  ready  been  treated  of  as  such  under  that  article. 

BERIZA  '''^^  second  we  have  reserved  for  the  present 

ORTS.  8.    Refuse ;   things  left  or  thrown  place,  and  shall  treat  of  it  by  itself,    in  doing 

•,2^t,  .    ^Kc!.u»w  r,...«L^  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  d  aw  very  largely 

*^ti^^^^    ^        •     Ur    ♦    r.r.^.r.A    ..Uh  n  upoB  Mr.  Parkuison's  Very  exceHeiit  work  the 

^^^^^w^i^"^"!  "'  ^TT  ^  W'  TaZ  O^^nic  Remains  of  a  foriicr  Wo  Id.  to  which 

market  on  Wednesday,  12  miles  b.W.  of  Ap-  ^^^^^^  ^j^  indebted  for  several  valuable  and 

pleby,    and  271  N.N.W.  of  London.     lx>n.  ^.^^ous  plates,  which  we  have  already  intro- 

2.  40  W-  Lat.  54.  28  N.  duced,  or  shall  have  occasion  to  introduce,  into 

ORT  YGI  A,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  ttj,  ^o^k,  in  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  us; 

the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  ^nd  ^c  shall  fill  up  the  picture  from  M.  Cuyi^r's 

the  four  quarters  of  that  great  city.     It  was  in  very  accurate  and  excellent  papers,  published 

this  islan'd  that  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Are-  chiefly  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Annales  du 

ihusa  arose.— S.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  Museum  d'Hisioire  NatureUe. 
of  Delos.     Some  suppose  that  it  received  this        It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  an  im- 

lUOie    from  Latona,  who  fled  thither  when  pression  the  same  natural  appearances  have  made 

changed  into  a  ouaiK^prvl)  by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  on  the  human  mind  m  different  stages  of  its  im- 

;/      o      luwa  uuaii  v»fTV5;   J      \  ^^ii^mrK,  provemeut.    A  phznomeuon,  which  in  one  age 

the  pursuits  ofJuno.     Diana  was  called  Orty-  g^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

gia,  as  being  bom  there.  .     .      u        i  *°  object  of  calm  and  deliberate  observation ;  and 

ORTZ A,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  |>ala-  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^y^  j,ave  at  one  time  led  to  the  mt>st 

tinate  of  Witepsk,  with  a  castle,  seated  at  the  extravagant  fiction,  have,  at  another,  only  served 

confluence  of  tne  Oresa  and  Dnieper,  50  miles  to  define  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.    Th^e  same 

W.  of  Smolensko.  Lon.  31. 6  E.  Lat.  34. 45  N.  comet  which  from  the  age  of  Jufias  Csesar  had 

ORVIETX),  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  three  times  spread  terror  and  dismay  chroagh  the 


cent  palace.  In  this  place  is  a  deep  well,  puiyweupivci^ii.y  oi  ».c  .*w.  w.»c^m.«  ,frc« 
into  Jhich  .ul«desce„!l.  by  one  pir  of -irt  --P^- ^,  --  ^^d.cov-ed.^  Th.  «m. 
to  fetch  up  water,  and  ascend  bv  another.     U    ^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^s^^^  exi.tence  of 


1$  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  near  the  confl"«nc«  .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^p^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  p^^jl^ 

of  the  rivers  Paglia  and  Chiuna,  SOmilesIN.w.  ^^^  Cuvier  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  character 

of  Viterbo,  and  50  N.  by  W.  of  Rome.  Lon.  qJ  certain  genera  aud  species  of  quadrupeds  which 

\^.  90  £.  Lat.  49.  42  N.  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 

ORUS,  or  H0RU8,  one  of  thep>d8  of  the  From  a  very  early  period,  indeed,  such  bones 

'Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.     He  as-  have  afforded  a  measure  of  the  credulity,  not  of 

^^s^ed  his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  the  philosophets.    Theo- 


had  been  murdered  by  Typhon.  Orus  was  phrastus,oneof  the  ancients  who  had  most  devot- 
skilled  in  medicine,  he  was  aiSjuainied  with  ^  him.elf  to  the  study  of  nature,  believed,  as 
f.,».,«...   -«J  k^  „,oJ^  ♦!,•  «nnA  and  the  hanni-     Phny  tells  us,  that  bones  were  a  sort  of  mineral 


among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally  re-  ^uQ^jred  times  the  size  of  the  tooth  of  any  person 

presented  as  an  infant,  swathed  in  variegated  Uving;  and  Pliny  tells  os,  that  by  an  earthquake  in 

clotheif.     In  one  hand  he  holds  a  staff,  which  Crete  a  part  of  a  mountain  was  opened,  which 

terminates  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  oihcr  discovered  a  skeleton  sixteen  cubitSi  or  twenty- 

a  whip  with  two  thongs.  four  feet  long,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Orion.    Xe- 

ORWELL,  a  river  in  Suffolk,  which  runs  nophanes.  more  than  four  hundred  years  before 

S.E.  by  Ipswich,  and  uniting  with  the  Stour  Christ,  was  led  to  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  the 

forms  the  fine  harbour  of  Harwich.     Above  universe,  by  discovering  the  remains  of  different 

Ipswich  it  is  called  the  Gipping.  «>ar'ae  animaU  imbedded  m  rocks,  and  under  the 

riU vrovM  f\n^/    /r^^L       --  .  tn  A\tr    and  surface  of  the  earth.     Herodotus  ascertained  the 

ORYCTOLOGY.  (^'^^'^^•f^';*:.^^^^^^  existenceoffossilshelUinihemountaiusofEgypti 

x»voc,  a  treatise.    The  doctrine  or  science  of  fos-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^  conclude  that  the  Jea 

"  ••  -  must  have  once  covered  those  parts.     In  the  py* 


i»  ,L  V : .    J   '  ,        .     •  1     ^^„  Urn  rMtrarARA  M      lOUUG  lO   COOCain  me  rcinaMiB  wi  Hwnnr  «uin« 

«i?uSSc^S!:«1tTA;"l!:.Tnd:«^f  C    »«1  ?*ruc^^,  ^  ..*  u  .««  »«  longer  in 
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H ttnfcaiy,  on  the  conBnes  of  Servia,  tahject  to 
tne  Turks.  The  fortress  was  besieged  by  the 
Austrians  in  1790,  but  without  8ucce5s.  It 
stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  60  miles 
S.E.  of  Tcmeswar,  and  75  E.  of  Belgrade. 
Lon.  22.  40E.     Lat.  45.16  N.l 

ORSZA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Witepsk,  with  a  castle,  seated  on  the 
Dnieper,  36  miles  N.  of  Mohilefy  and  62  S.  by 
E.  of  Wiicpsk, 

ORTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  seated  near  the  Tiber,  10  miles 
E,  of  Viterbo. 

Ort  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanese,  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  21  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Novara. 

ORTEGA  L,  a  cape  and  castle  of  Spain,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Gaticia,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Fcrrol.     Lon.  7  39  W,  lat.  43  46  N. 

ORTEGiA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
triandna,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  five-leaved, 
corolless,  capsule  one-celled  ;  seeds  numerous. 
Two  species,  natives  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  trail- 
ing with  small,  axillary,  green  flowers. 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  geo- 
grapher, born  at  Antwerp,  in  1527,  was  well 
skilled  in  the  languages  and  the  mathematics, 
and  acuuired  such  reputation  by  his  skill  in 
seograpny,  that  he  was  surnamed  the  Ptolemy  of 
nis  time.     Ju:<tus  Lipsius,    and  most  of  the 

f;reat  men  of  the  l6th  century,  were  Orteliu8*s 
riends.  He  resided  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  came  a  second  time  into 
England  in  1577-  HisTheatrum  Orbis  was 
the  completest  work  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  published,  and  gained  him  a  re|)utation 
equal  to  his  immense  labour  in  compiling  it. 
He  also  wrote  several  other  excellent  geographi- 
cal works ;  the  principal  of  which  are  his  The- 
saurus, and  his  Synonyma  Geographica.  The 
world  is  likewise  oblic^ed  to  him  for  the  Britan- 
nia, which  he  persuaded  Camden  to  undertake. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1598. 

ORTHIA,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta. 
In  her  sacrifices  it  was  usual  for  boys  to  be 
whini)cd.     Vid.  Diamasticosts. 

ORTHIA N.  (Greek.)  The  ephhet  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  dactylic  nome,  or  song, 
said  to  be  invented  by  the  Phrygian  Olympus. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Orthian 
nome  that  Arian  sung  when  thrown  into  the 

8CS. 

O'RTHODOXLY.  ad.  (from  orthodox.) 
With  soundness  of  opinion  (Bacon), 

ORTHODOXY,  (formed  from  of«»c,  right, 
and  ^ofa,  opinion,  judgment.)  A  soundness 
of  doctrine  or  belief,  with  rqgard  to  all  the 
points  and  articles  uf  faith. 

According  to  the  proper  etymology  of  the 
word,  orthodoxy  denotes  what  every  honest 
man  believes  his  own  opinions  to  be,  in  contra- 
distinction tn  the  opinions  of  others,  which  he 
t^jecti.  In  England  it  is  vulgarly  restricted  to 
signify  the  opinions  containdl  in  the  Thirtv- 
nine  Articles;  and  in  Scotland  it  is  in  like 
manner  used  to  denott  the  doctrines  contained 
ia  their  confession  of  faith.    It  isj  in  general^ 


ORT 

applied  to  the  opinions  that  are  maintaiDed  by 
those  called  Calvinists. 

Orthodoxy  is  used  in  opposition  to  bete* 
rodoxy,  or  hcresv. 

ORTHODROMICS.,  That  part  of  navi- 
gation which  teaches  the  art  of  sailing  in  ths 
arch  of  some  great  circle. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ofBoiftfjuut^  derived  from 
oj$os,  rectuSf  straight,  and  ifofAos,  cursus^  run  or 
distance;  q.  d.  the  straight  or  shortest  distance ; 
aiid  this  can  only  be  in  the  arch  of  a  grrat 
circle. 

aRTHOGON.  $.  i^:^^  and  ym^.)  A  reci- 
angled  figure  iPeacham), 

ORTHOGONAL,  a.  (from  wihogon.) 
Rectangular. 

ORTHO'GRAPHER,  #.  (tfJ^.;  and  yf.;«,) 
One  who  spells  according  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar (Shakspeare), 

ORTHOGRA'PHICAL.  a.  (from  orikih 
graphy.)  1.  Rightly  spelled.  2.  Relating  to 
the  spelling  {Adaiion),  3.  Delineated  accord- 
ing  to  the  elevation. 

ORTHOGRATHICALLY.  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  spelling.  2.  According  to 
the  elevation. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION  OF 
THE  SPHERE,  that  wherein  the  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  an  infinite  distance ;  so  called, 
because  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of 
the  sphere  will  all  fall  in  the  common  inter- 
section of  the  sphere  with  the  plane  of  the  pro- 
jection.    See   Geography,   and  P&ojec- 

TIOK. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  nature  and  affections  ot  let- 
ters, and  the  just  method  of  spelling  or  writing 
words,*with  all  the  proper  and  necessary  letten, 
making  one  of  the  four  greatest  divisions  or 
branches  of  grammar.    See  Grammar. 

Orthography,  in  geometry,  the  art  of 
drawins  or  delineating  the  fore  right  plan  of 
any  object,  and  of  expressing  the  heights  or 
elevations  of  each  part  It  is  ciJled  orth<>i;rapb7, 
for  its  determining  things  bv  perpendicular 
lines  falling  on  the  geometrical  plane. 

Orthography,  in  architecture,  the  ele- 
vation of  a  building. 

Orthography,  in  perspective,  is  the  fore 
right  side  of  any  plane,  i.  e.  the  side  or  plane 
that  lies  parallel  to  a  straight  line,- that  may  be 
imagined  to  pass  throu^  the  outward  conrci 
points  of  the  eyes,  contmued  to  a  cooveoieot 
length. 

ORTHOPNpEA.  {orthopnota,  from  yf^. 
and  mron,  breath ine.)  A  very  quick  and  labo- 
rious breathing,  during  whicn  the  per^n  is 
obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

ORTHOTRICUM,  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  cryptogamia,  order  musci:  capsules 
ovate-oblong;  fringe  double  ;  outer  of  sixteen 
teeth  placed  in  pairs  ;  inner  of  eight  or  sixteen 
filiform  teeth,  which  are  sometimes  wanting; 
veil  conic,  mostly  composed  of  erect  hairs. 
Nine  species ;  seven  mosses  common  to  our 
heaths  and  wilds ;  of  which  two  have  a  simpIC/ 
and  the  rest  a  double  fringe. 


O  R  Y  O  R  Y 

ORTHRUS,  or  OrtROS,  a  dog  which  be-  the  lait  U  so  clatelv  connected  with  the  j^eneral 

lonffloir  to  Gen'on.     He  had  two  heads,  apd  hutory  of  vegetables  and  animals,  from  petnfac- 

vni  sprung  from  the  union  of  Echidua  and  ^ow.  or  other  alteradon.  of  the  various  materiali 

Typhon.    lie  was  destroyed  by  Hercules.  belonging  to  which  kingdom,  they  usuaUv  or,|.. 

VSoT'iirc'     /    I-        ^  U^   J>t,^^r.r*^^      nr  nate,as  to  be  more  conNeniently  treated  of  under 

ORTiVE     (or/iofi,.)    in.Mironomy.     Or-  j,  separate  inquiry:  and  hence  two  distinct  names 

tive,  or  eastiirn  amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  iAccted  for  the  two  sciences  of  native 

horizou  intercepted  between  the  pomt  where  a  ^^d  adventitious  fossils ;  and  while  the  former  bi^s 

star  rises,  and  the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  or  been  called  oryctognosy,  the  latter  has  been  deno- 

point  where  the  horizon  and  equator  intersect,  minated  oryctology.    The  first  U  distinctly  and 

See  Amplttude.  necessarily  a  branch  of  mineralogy,  and  has  aU 

ORTOLAN.    in  ornithology.      See   Em-  ready  been  treated  of  as  such  under  that  article. 

BERUA.  I^he  second  we   have  reserved  for  the  present 

ORTS.  *.    Refuse ;   things  left  or  thrown  place,  and  shall  treat  of  it  by  itself.    In  doin^i 

awav  :  obsolete  (Jofison),  «*»"  ^5  »*»»U  ^,^7^  occasion  to  d^w  very  largely 

ORTON,  a  town  in  Westmoreland,  with  a  JIP°°  M*--  Par.kui«on'i  very  excellent  work  the 

-.    L  .        xnr  J      J        in  «,;!.«  c  fJi;   nf  Arx.  Organic  Remains  of  a  former  Wo- Id,  to  which 

market  on  Wedn«day^2  miles  b.W.  of  Ap-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j  ^J^^,^,^  ^^^ 

pleby,   and  271  N.N.W.  of  London.     Lon.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  -^^^^ 

*•  5L^!5;»%     , '•  ^**  ^^  ..  *  1     J    fo-  •!        •  I.'  dnced,  or  shall  have  occasion  to  introduce,  into 

OR  1  YGI  A,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  within  ^^is  work,  in  elucidation  of  the  subject  before  us; 

the  bay  of  Syracuse,  which  formed  once  one  of  ^nd  vire  shall  fill  up  the  picture  from  M.  Cuvi^r's 

the  four  quarters  of  that  great  city.     It  was  in  very  accurate  and  excellent  papers,  published 

this  islanil  that  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Are-  chiefly  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Annales  du 

thusa  arose.— 2.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  Museum  d^Histoire  Naturelle. 

of  Delos.     Some  supixise  that  it  received  this  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  different  an  im- 

nAme   from    Latona,  who  fled  thither  when  prewion  the  same  natural  appearances  have  made 

changed  into  a  quail  (scTi^f )  by  Jupiter,  to  avoid  on  the  human  mind  in  difTcrent  staps  of  its  im- 

thepuwuiuof  Juno.     Diina  was  called  Orty-  P^^'"?*'"- ,  ^  phenomenon,  which  m  one  age 

^^  l#ui.ui»  wt  a  uiiv.     *-r  «..«.                           J  jj^  excited  the  greatest  terror,  has  in  another  been 

*^ r\Sti2;*r^ '*^*'"        r  1  .  u        •     •     ^k        I  an  object  ofcalm  and  deliberate  observation;  and 

.  ^^^ii;:*  ^7^'^  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala-  ^j^^  ^j^.       ^^ich  have  at  one  time  led  to  the  mt>st 

tmatc  of  Witeosk,  with  a  castle,  seated  at  the  extravagant  fiction,  have,  at  another,  only  served 

confluence  of  the  Oresa  and  Dnieper,  60  miles  to  define  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.    Thjs  same 

W.  of  Smolensko.  Lon.  31. 6  E.  Lat.  64. 46  N.  comet  which  from  the  age  of  Jufius  Caesar  had 

ORVIETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  three  times  spread  terror  and  dismay  through  the 

territory  of  the  same  name,  in  the  patrimony  of  naiions  of  the  earth,  appeared  a  fourth  time  in  the 

St.  Peter,  with  a  bishop*s  see  and  a  magnifl-  aj^e  of  Newton,  to  instruct  mankind,  and  to  exeni« 

cent  palace.      In  this  place   is  a  deep  well,  piifytheuniversali.y  of  the  laws  whicji  that  great 

into  which  mules  descend,  by  one  pair  of  suiiri,  interpreter  of  nature  had  discovered.    The  same 

to  fetch  up  water,  and  ascend  by  another.     It  fo?.^«l  remains  which  to  St.  Augustine  or  Father 

• ^   .     "^                   /i     ..^...  tV^  »^.»fl. .»»,.«  Kircher  seemed  to  prove  the  former  exiHience  of 

IS  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  near  the  confluence  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  human  species  were  found  by  Pallas 

of  the  rivers  Pagliaand  Chiuna,  gOmiles  N.W.  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ascertain  the  nature  and  character 

of  Viierbo,  and  50  N.  by  W .  of  Home.  Lon.  ^f  certain  genera  and  species  of  quadrupeds  which 

12.  20  E.  Lat.  42.  42  N.  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 

OR  US,  or  HoRUS,  one  of  the^ods  of  the  prom  a  very  early  period,  indeed,  such  bones 

*  Egyptians,  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis.     He  as-  have  afforded  a  measure  of  the  credulity,  not  of 

listed  his  mother  in  avenging  his  father,  who  the  vulgar  only,  but  of  the  philosopheis.    Ttieo- 


.^        11    1?       7       i..^  -».".-».     „  ":ri„;"  near  Utica  a  fossil  human   tooth,  which  was  a 

among  the  Egyptians,  and  he  was  generally  re-  ^^^^^^^  ,^^^  ^he  size  of  the  tooth  of  any  person 

presented  as  an  infant,  swathed  in  rariegated  y^„^.  ^^  pj-      j^^^  „,^  ^^a^ ^^  ^n  earthquake  in 

ctothen.     In  one  hand  he  holds  a  sUtt,  which  q^^^^  ^  p„j  ^f  ^  mountain  was  opened,  which 

terminates  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  in  the  other  discovered  a  skeleton  sixteen  cubits,  or  twenty- 

a  whip  with  two  thongs.  four  feet  long,  supv^osed  to  be  that  of  Orion.    Xe- 

ORWELL,  a  river  in  Suffolk,  which  runs  nophancs,  more  than  four  hundred  years  before 

S.E.  by  Ipswich,  and  uniting  with  the  Stour  Chrisc,  was  led  to  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  the 

forms  the  fine  harbour  of  Harwich.     Above  universe,  by  discovering  the  remains  of  different 

Ipswich  it  IS  called  the  Gipping.  marine  animals  imbedded  in  rocks,  and  under  the 

ORYCTOLOGY.  (from  «t;ir(T«,  tq,diz,  and  ^^^iice  of  the  earth     Herodoia.  ascertained  the 

>W,  a  treatise.    The  doctrine  or  science  of  fos-  existenccof  fossil  shelU  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt, 

sils  '"^"^  ^^  thereby  induced  to  conclude  that  the  sea 

Fossils,  or  substances  dug  ont  of  the  bowels  of  must  have  once  covered  thoie  parts.     In  the  py. 

the  earth,  Le'oftwokindf;  native,  or  those  that  »^it\«5/,^rLrr/.ll^ 


Muuucra  into  ic*  ana  nwvw  ucwuuic  «  k^"*  v»  •*•  .  r  .     ^«  • . • 

Both  tli<M  kind,  of  materiaU  may  be  r^ded  w    fomi  to  contain  the  renuun.  of  manne  animal 
toiwitutiBt  dutinct  branche.  of  minetalotyi  b«    «d  panicularly  of  .aeh  w  enit  no  longer  m 
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recent  state,  »nd  differ  esientiaJlT  from  all  koowo  concrete  agaffi,  and  form  true  coralu  there  u  well 

animals.     These  were  suppoiea  hj  Strabo,  who  as  tn  the  sea  water.    Ooubdest  it  did  so ;  but  that 

saw  the  fra^ents  of  these  stones  laying  around  matter  was  in  so  small  a  quantity,  and  bore  so 

.  the  p)  raniids,  to  be  the  petrified  remains  of  the  little  a  proportion  to  the  mtnerml  and  metallic, 

lentils  which  had  been  used  for   food  by   the  with  which  it  was  then  mixed  and  confused,  as 

workmen.    Eratosthenes,  Xamb us  of  Lydia,  aiid  now  rarely, if  ever,  to  be  met  with."    (Letters on 

Strabo,  have  all  noticed  and  variously  commented  Fossils,  by  Dr.  Woodward,  p.  8^.}     At  present 

upon  the  existence  of  animal  remains  thus  wonder-  no  one  hesitates  at  considering  all  organised  fossil 

fuU^  preserved.     In  the  works  of  Plioy  many  bodies  as  having  existed  during  a  former  state  of 

fosdil  bodies  are  mentioned,  particularly  the  bu-  this  globe,  and  having  been  then  endued  with  the 

cardia,  resembling  an  ox's  heart,  but  which  was  eoergiesdf  vegetable  or  animal  life, 

doubtlessly  a  cast  formed  in  a  bivalve  shell;  glos-  Various  appellations  have  been  employed  for 

sopetra,  bearing  the  form  of  a  tongue,  and  sup-  the  par^^e  of  distinguishing  thcae  bodies  from 

posed  to  fall  from  the  moon,  when  in  its  wane ;  those  mmerals  which  do  not  owe  their  forms  to 

ham  mites,  rQiemblio|;  the  bpawn  of  fish ;  horns  of  animal  or  vegetable  or^;anization. 

ammoo,  resembling,  m  form,  the  ram*s-hom;  le-  Figured  stones  (lapides  fisurati  et  idiomorpht) 

pidotes  like  the  scales  of  fislies^  meconites,  bearing  and  diluvian  stones  (lapides  diluvinni)  were  terns 

a  resemblance  to  the  »eeds  of  poppies;  brontia,  to  well  chosen  hj^  the  earlier  mineralogists  to  desif- 

the  head  of  a  tortoise;  spongites,  to  sponge;  phy-  sate  these  bodies,  of  the  peculiar  forma  of  whid, 

cites,  to  sea- weeds,  or  rushes,  &c.  Altnough  many  and  of  their  having  probably  obtained  thwt  forois 

were  convinced,  by  the  exact  resemblance  whicn  from  some  changes  depending  on  the  delu^  they 

several  of  these  substances  bore  to  different  spe-  only  could,  with  any  propriety,  speak.    Tneterm 

cies  of  marine  animals,  that  these  mu^t  be  the  re*  fossil  comprising  every  mineral  substance  dugoot 

mains  of  such  animals,  and  must  have  been  depo*  of  the  earth,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  distin- 

sited  on  these  spots,  at  a  period  when  they  were  guish  these  by  the  term  adventitious  or  exirane- 

covered  by  the  sea;  others,  unable  to  comprehend  ous.    To  this  generally  adopted  mode  of  distinc- 

a  circumfetance  so  inexplicable  as  the  existence  of  tion,  Mr.  Parkinson  objects.   (Organic  Remains, 

tlie  &ea  over  some  of  the  highest  mountains,  chose  vol.  i.  p.  54.) 

rather  to  have  recourse  to  an  apparently  more  The  term  extraneous,  he  observes,  denotes  that 
easy  mode  of  explanation,  by  attributing  their  the  substance  spoken  of  is  foreign  to  the  region  in 
formation  to  the  energies  of  certain  occult  powers^  which  it  is  found ;  a  sense  in  wnich,  he  thmks,  it 
such  as  the  vis  plastica,  vis  formariva,  and  vis  la-  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  such  bodies 
pidificativa«  as  are  almost  deprived,  not  only  of  their  primi* 
The  formation  of  these  bodies  was  also  attribut*  tive  form,  but  of  their  original  constituent  prin- 
ed,  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Plot,  to  certain  plas-  ciples.    In  these  cases,  wnere  so  consideraue  a 
tic  powers  inherent  in  some  saline  bodies;  and  Dr.  degree  of  naturalization,  as  it  were,  has  taken 
Woodward,  one  of  our  latest  writers  on  these  sub*  pJace,  the  substance,  he  conceives,  can  no  kmger 
stance^,  although  aware  that   the  situations  in  merit  an  epithet  implying  their  being  foreign  to 
which  these  bodies  were  found  could  only  be  ex*  the  regions  in  which  they  are  found.     Instances 
plained  by  the  powerful  and  extensive  e'lFects  of  of  the  impropriety  of  this  employment  of  the 
the  deluge,  found  himself  obliged  also  to  have  re-  term  he  instances  in  such  of  the  jaspers  and  semi- 
course  to  an  occult  plastic  power  to  explain  the  opals  as  have  derived  their  origin  ht>m  wood;  to 
formation  of  some  of  these  substances.    "  There  which  the  epithet  of  extraneous  does  not  appear 
are,"   he  observes,  "  various  phxoomeoa,  that  to  be  strictly  applicable.    The  term  adventitious, 
plainly  shew  that  when  they  were  brought  forth  as  implying  the  result  of  chance  or  accident,  be 
at  the  deluge  the  earth  was  destroyed,  all  the  thinla  ought  never  to  be  applied  to  these  sub- 
solids  of  it,  metals,  minerals,  stone,  and  the  re»t,  stances;  smce,  in  all  natures  works,  ihere eust 
dissolved^  taken  up  into  the  water,  and  there  hU>»-  not  stronger  proofs  of  the  provident  design  of  the 
stained  along  with  the  sea-shells,  and  other  extra-  Almighty  Creator,  than  in  the  apparenuy  casual 
neous  bodies ;  till  at  length  all  settled  down  again,  disposition  of  these  substances.    To  the  term  pe- 
and  formed  the  strata  of  the  present  earih.    The  tritaction  he  objects,  because  a  conversion  into 
shells,  and  other  extraueous  bodies,  being  thus  stone  only  is  here  expressed ;  whereas,  in  uanj 
lodged  among  this  stony  and  other  mineral  mat*  instances,  the  »ub3taiices  of  which  the  fossil  is 
ten,  that  afterwards  became  solid ;  when  this  composed  ditfcrs  as  much  from  stone,  as  from  the 
comes  now  to  be  broke  up,  it  exhibits  impres^iong  tnatter  of  which  the  body  waa  originally  compos- 
of  the  shells,  and  other  bodies  lodged  in  it ;  show-  ed.    Fossils  he  considers  as  of  two  kinds,  primary 
ing  even  the  hardest  of  it  to  have  been  once  in  a  and  secondary ;  among  the  former  he  places  those 
state  of  solution,  soft,  and  susceptible  of  impres-  bodies  which  appear  to  have  been,  «&  imtio,  the 
sion."     (Preface  to  Catalogue  of  English  Fossils,  natives  of .  the  subterranean  regions;  and  under 
p.  3.)    But  unable  otherwise  to  oppose  the  opi-  the  later  he  disposca  those  substances,  which, 
nion  of  Dr.  Buttner,  that  the  fossil  corals  were  though  now  subjects  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  bear 
actually  corals  which  had  existed  before  the  flood,  indubitable  marks  of  having  been  originally  either 
he  had  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  their  having  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature.    The  term  fossil, 
derived  their  forms  from  a  second  arrangement  of  however,  which  implies  that  the  organized  sub- 
th'eir  component  parts,  whilst  in  the  waters  of  the  stance  under  examination  has  been  dug  out  of  the 
deluge.     "lhaveseen,"hesays,"  fossil  coralloids  earth,  appears  to  be  sufficient,  wtthont  aoyad- 
that  have  been  composed  of  various  sorts  of  mi-  junct  to  express  these  substances;  indeed  this  term 
jietal  and  metallic  matter,  that  yet  have  been  is  warranted  to  be  thus  employed  by  its  geDeril 
f  v>rmed  into  shape  of  the  marine  mycetits,  astroi*  acceptation. 

tae,  and  other  like  corals.  Now  all  these  have  Besides  those  bodies,  which,  being  actually  or- 
beeo  formed  out  of  the  dissolved  mineral  and  ganic  remains,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  fossils, 
metal^'  he  water  of  the  deluge.  The  (fossil ia,  vulgo  dicta  of  linnens);  other  hodi«  re- 
ant'  were  like  all  other  solid  stony  quire  to  be  noticed^  as  sometimes  serving  to  illot- 
b^                            'on  in  that  iR^ater^  and  might  trate  the  nature  of  organised  fiDtatls.    Theie  ue^ 
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iRipresflons,  (impressa,  Linn^os;  typolithi,  Wal-  in  a  recent  ttate;  whilit  othen  dlfl^,  in  both 

ler);  easts,  (rediote^ta,  Linnetts);  and  incniita-  these  respects,  from  any  species  of  wood  which  is 

tions,  f  tncrustatay  Linaeus.)  now  known* 

Fossils  nacaraUy  divide  into  vegetable  and  The  impressions  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  of 
animal,  according  to  which  of  those  Icingdoms  plants  are  very  frequently  found  in  many  parts  of 
they  originally  bdonged:  those  of  the  vegetable  the  world,  in  lofty  mountains,  as  well  as  at  a  con- 
kingdom  shall  be  the  first  subjects  of  our  in-  siderable  depth  below  the  surface  5  and  not  only 
quiry.  the  impressions,  but  the  substance  itself  of  differ- 
The  parts  of  vegetables  confined  in  subterranean  cnt  vegetables  are  also  thus^  found;  but  in  no  si- 
situations  suffipr,  according  to  circumstances,  ei-  tuation  more  frequent  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
ther  a  complete  resolution  of  composition,  the  of  coal  mines. 

lighter  paru    becoming  volatilized,  whilst  the  In  general  these  vegetable  remains  are  found 

more  fixed  remain  and  S>rm  the  substance  which  deposited  in  lamixus,  in  the  schistose  strata  which 

is  termed  mould  (humus);  or,  as  is  supposed  by  accompany  the  coal ;  but  the  most  perfect  remains 

Mr.  Parkinson,  it  passes  through  another  process^  are  commonly  found  in  reundish  nodular  masses 

which  he  considers  as  fermentative,  and  becomes  •f  ferruginous  clay,  which  abound  in  the  strata 

bituminous.    Wood,  thus  changed,  u  called  lignum  accompanying  the  coal.    These  are  commonly 

fossile  bituxninosum,  surturbrand,  and  Bovey  coal,  termea   catsheads   br  the  workers  of  the  coal 

By  the  extension  of  this  process,  the  same  author  mines,  and  contain  pieces  of  fern,  &c.  very  few, 

supposes,  that  the  substances  termed  bitumens,  indeed,  of  which  are  found  to  agree  with  any 

(naphtha,  petroleum,  and  asphaltum),  are  formed,  known  recent  plants.    The  vegetable  remains  in 

To  the  same  process  he  also  attributes  the  forma-  these  fossils  appear  to  confirm  the  opinion  above 

tion  of  amber,  of  which  however  no  proof  ap-  mentioned,  of  the  bituminization  of  fossil  vege- 

pears.    That  jet,  cannel  coal,  and  the  common  tables;  since  these  leaves  are  completely  change^ 

coal  employed  in  domestic  uses,  have  had  a  vm-  into  a  bituminous  substance, 

table  origin  is  rendered  highly  probable,  from  we  The  remains  of  fruits  are,  perhaps,  no  where 

frequency  with  which  they  manifest  the  imprei-  found  so  abundantly  as  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 

stons  of  various  vegetable  bodies.  where  they  are  dug  up  in  great  variety ;  very  few. 

Thus,  perhaps,  the  formation  of  the  bitumin-  however,  being   found  which  agree  with  any 

00s  fossils  may  be  satisfactorily  explained;  but  by  known  recent  fruits.  ^    Where  anv  resemblance 

far  the  ^eater  number  of  vegetable  fossils  are  appears,  it  is  with  fruits  which  only  grow  in  the 

of  a  lapideous  nature,  and  necessarily  owe  their  warm  Asiatic  regions. 

formation  to  very  different  processes ;  w^ch  the  Fossil  roots  of  plants  of  trees  are  very  rarely 

same  author  supposes  are,  in  general,  preceded  found;  a  circumstance  not  verv  easily  explained; 

by  the  process  by  which    bitumen  is  formed,  since  they  possess  (especially  tne  roots  of  trees) 

Many  bodies  which  are  evidently  of  vegetable  that  degree  of  soliaity  which  appears  to  be  f»- 

origin  may  be  now  found  existing  in  a  lapideous  vourable  to  the  process  of  petrifaction.    From  the 

state,  either  calcareous  or  silicious;  anci  many  want  of  this  necessary  property  it  undoubtedly  is 

others  are  found  possessing  certain  marks  of  the  that  we  possess  so  few  remains  of  tender  flower 

presence  of  some  metallic  suostance.  leaves,  and  none  of  pulpy  fruits. 

To  explain  these  formations  various  opinions  From  the  same  cause,  the  great  proneness  to  de- 
have  been  formed.  Some  have  supposed  the  in-  composition,  the  number  of  animal  fossils  is  con- 
jection  of  the  impregnating  matter,  in  a  state  of  siderably  limited :  those  substances  bein^  only  pre- 
flatdity,  by  ignition;  whilst  others  have  imanned  servedin  a  mineralized  state,  which  originally  pos- 
the  n-aduau  abstraction  of  the  ori^al  particles  of  sessed  a  considerable  degree  of  solidity;  such  are 
the  body,  and  the  regular  deposition  of  the  tm-  the  bones,^  teeth,  horns,  shells,  scale«i,  &c.  The 
pregnatmg  particles  in  the  spaces  which  have  just  animal,  however,  far  exceeds  the  vegetable  king 
been  left  by  the  original  matter.  Mr.  Parkinson,  dom  In  the  number  and  variety  of  fossils  which  it 
who  does  not  admit  of  this  substitution,  attributes  yields,  as  well  as  in  the  distinctness  of  form,  and 
the  formation  of  this  description  of  fossils  to  the  excellency  of  preservation,  in  which  they  are 
impregnatiGn  of  vegetable  substances,  which  have  found. 

undergone  different  degrees  of  bitumization  with  Adopting  in  a  great  measure  the  arrangement 

water,  holding  the  earths  or  the  metals  in  solu-  of  Waller,  we  shall  commence  our  examination  of 

tion.    Thus  with  lime  is  formed  the  calcareous  the  animal  fossils  with  those  which  have  derived 

wood  or  wood-marble  of  Oxfordshire  and  Dorset-  their  origin  from  corals.    These  fossils  are,  of 

•hire,  of  Piedmont  and  of  Bohemia ;  with  silex  is  course,  merely  the  remains  of  the  dwellinn  wKich 

formed  the  calcedonified,  agatified,  and  jasperified  have  been  formed  by  the  various  corid  insects. 

Wood  (holzstein) ;  and  with  the  addition  of  alu-  and  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  cabineu 

"une,  9tc,  the  fossil  woods  which  now  partake  of  of  the  curious. 

the  nature  of  pitch««tone,  and  wax-opal  (hoi-  Immediately  on  commencing  this  examination, 

*PV*^)'    In  other  situations  metallic  impregna-  we  are  struck  with  a  similar  want  of  agreement 

tiom  occur;  as  in  such  woods  as  are  impregnat-  between  the  recent  and  fossil  corals,  with  that 

fA  with  the  pyrites  of  iron,  so  frequently  found  which  has  been  noticed  between  recent  and  fossil 

^ottr  islan<u;  and  the  beautiful  woods  of  !S-  vegetables.    Of  the  genus  tubipora  it  does  not 

■^a,  containing  the  hydrat    and  carbonat  of  appear,  at  least  by  the  observations  made  in  Mr. 

*®ppcr.  Parkinson's  second  volume  of  The  Ornntc  Re- 

Varidtti  parts  of  trees  and  plants  (phytoUthi)  mains  of  a  former  World,  that  a  single  species 

ate  found  in  a  mineralized  state.    Not  only  fossil  which  is  known  recent  has  been  found  as  a  fossil. 

^^^  (lithoxylon),  as  has  been  iust  noticed,  bat  Several  fossil  species  are,  however,  described,  of 

the  leaves  (lithophylla  or  lithobiblia),  and  fruits  which  nothing  similar  is  known  in  a  recent  state. 

(carpoUthi)  of  diffinrent  trees  or  plants  are  thus  The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  tubipora  catenu- 

fOQiid.    Of  the  woods,  several,  from  their  form  laria,  or  chain  roral,  the  surface  of  which,  in  con- 

>i^d  texture,  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  sequence  of  the  tubes  being  in  conuct  at  their 

otiginilly  oak,  wBaw,  aod  vach  trees,  as  now  exist  tides,  has  frequently  a  very  curious  reticulated  oV 
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•ttcnuUted  ■ppearanct.     Tubipon  faacicularis,        The-  millepores  do  not  appear  to  be  nearly  to 

T.  ftCellata,  T.  repens,  and  T.  iirues,  which  have  frequently  found  in  a  mineral  aa  in  a  recent  »ute. 

been  described  by  different  authors,  and  which  Several  fossils  have  been  placed  among  the  miiie- 

•are  unlike  to  any  known  recent  tubipore.  give  pores  which  undoubtedly  should  rank  with  the 

reason  for  supposing  that  the  number  of  species  madrepores:  such  are  the  millepora  simplex  lar- 

of  fossil  tubipores  exceeds  that  of  the  recent  spe-  biuata,  aud  the  millepora  simplex  di&coide*;,  of 

cie^'  Waller  and  Gesner;  a  careful  examination  sbew- 

The  fossil  madiepores  are  not  less  rich  in  varie-  ing,  that  these  differ  from  the  porpital  and  tar- 
ty, nor  less  comparatively  numerous,  than  the  binaied  madrepores,  only  in  their  being  formed  of 
fossils  of  the  preceding  gcnus>  The  forms  of  seve-  numerous  tubes,  possessing  an  internal  stellated 
xai  apacfcs  of  the  foH»il  madrepores  do  frequently  structure, 

approach  to  those  of  the  different  recent  species;         Of  the  genus  Isis  one  species  only  appears  to 

but  in  a  considerahle  number  of  the  fossil  madre-  be  known  as  a  fossil.     This  species  was  earliest 

pores  no  resemblauce  is  discoverable,  eicept  in  described  by  Scilla,  who  at  6r8t  conjectured  it  to  be 

their  stelliform  openings,  with  any  recent  coral,  the  leg-bone  of  some  animal.    Specimens  ste  fre- 

So  great  indeed  is  this  departure  in  some  instances  queatly  found  in  the  Calabrian  mountains,  sod 

from  the  general  characters  of  our  present  known  have  lately  been  also  found  in  some  parts  of  Wilt- 

nad/epores,  that  it  has  been  deemed  difficult  to  shire.    Of  the  genera  cellepora,  antipathes,  and 

determine,  whether  some  fossil  specimens  should  O argon ia,  fossil  specimens  appear  to  be  rather 

be  considered  as  madrepores  or  as  alcyonies.    It  is  uncomodon. 

impossible,  without  the  aid  of  numerous  figures.  The  coral lo-fungitc  of  Waller  are  evidently  the 
to  give  satisfactory  notions  of  the  forms  of  the  se-  fossil  remains  of  the  alcyony.  These  have  been  long 
▼eral  fossil  madrepores  which  have  been  hitherto  described  by  Vulkmann,  Scheuchzer,  and  otberi, 
discovered;  the  most  interesting  only  will  there-  as  fossil  fruits,  and  liave  obtained,  fh>m  their  re- 
fore  be  here  particularized.  semblance  to  figs,  &c.  the  appellations  of  ficoides, 

The  madrepores  consisting  of  a  single  star  ap-  caricoides,  &c. ;  whilst  others  of  a  different  form 

pear  to  be  much  more  numerous  in  a  mineral  than  have  been  named  lycoperditae,  fungilse  pilcati,  kc, 

in  a  recent  state.     These  are  either  of  a  discoidal  A  fossil  alcyouy  has  even  been  described  by  Volk- 

form,  having  a  concave  superior  and  a  convex  in-  mann  and  Scheuchzer  as  a  fossil  nutm^. 
^ferior  surface ;  of  a  pyramidal  top-like  form,  ter-        The  encrioi  and  pentacrini  have  been  alwsyf, 

minating  in  a  pedicle;  or  of  a  lengthened  pyrami-  and  vtry  properly,  considered  as  the  most  cariotu 

dal  form,  bearmg  in  some,  from  a  sli]|^ht  curvature,  of  the  fossil  zoophytes.  The  encrinus  (Plate  LXXX. 

.the  appearance  of  the  horn  of  an  animal;  whilst  Kat.  Hist.)  possesses  the  distinguishing  character 

others  are  cylindrical  for  a  considerable  part  of  of  having  its  spine,  or,  as  it  has  been  generally 

their  length.  ^  called,  its  tail,  composed  of  cylindrical  or  orbica- 

The  first  of  these,  madre)>ora  porpita,  the  shirt-  ]ar  vertebrae,  pierced  through  their  centre,  and 
button  madrepore,  has  been  long  known  to  the  marked  with  diverging  strife  on  their  articulating 
collectors  of  fossils  in  this  kingdom.    Dr.  Wood-  surfaces.  ,  On  the  superior  termination  of  these 
ward  describes  several  of  them,  as  mycetitae  dis-  Is  placed  the  base  of  the  body  of  the  aDimai,fonD- 
coides.    The  second  species  (madrepora  turbinata)  ed  of  five  trapezoidal  bodies,  termed  by  Rosinos 
is  also  frequently  found  in  different  parts  of  Qreat  articuU    trapezoides,   which    inclose  five   small 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  in  se-  bodies,  which  form  the  center  of  the  base;  the 
veral  parts  of  France,  Switaerland,  and  Italy,  whole  of  these  forming  that  which  Rusioui  deno- 
These  latter    fife&ils  have  been  termed   by  Dr.  minated  the  pentagonal  base.   From  each  of  the^ 
Woodward  mycetitx  conoides  seu  calyci formes,  pnx'eed  six  other  bodies,  on  the  two  lastofesch 
'  When  they  have  acquired  .somewhat  of  a  hornlike  aeries  of  which  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  saimai, 
shape,  they  have  been  distinguished  by  the  term  which  divide  into  fingers;  from  the  internal  sur- 
ceratites;  and  when  they  have  possessed  more  of  face  of  these  proceed  almost  innumerable  articu- 
the  cylindrical  form,  they  hav^s  been  termed  colu-  ]«ted  tentacola.     This  fossil  has  lung  possessed 
melli  lapidei  et  hippuritae;  and  from  a  supposed  the;  name  of  the  encrinus,  or  stone  lily :  its  re- 
resemblance,  they  have  been  also  considered  ats  the  aemblance  to  that  flower  having  led  to  the  suspi- 
petrified  roots  of  briony.     Some  of  the  single  cion  that  it  was  a  petrifaction  of  a  floaer.ap- 
starred  corals  are  found  united  at  their  pedicle,  proximating  in  its  mrm  to  the  liiy :  its  animal 
and  approaching  towards  each  other  at  their  sum-  origin   is  however  now   coqipietely  ascertaioad. 
mits,  though  disjoined  nearly  through  their  whole  Indeed,  if  a  doubt  had  remained,  it  vou|d  have 
length.    Tnese,  from  their  resemblance  to  petri-  been  removed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  animsl 
fied  reeds,  have  been  named  junci  lapidei.  membranei  or  cartilage,  having  been  actoslly  dis- 
*     It  would  be  useless  to  attempt,  in  this  sketch,  to  covered  in  the  fossil.  (Organic  Remains  of  a  for- 
apecify  the  considerable  variety  of  fossil  madre-  mer  World,  vol.  ii.  p.  166*)    Several  other  species 
pores  formed  of  aggregated  circular  stars,  and  of  this  animal  are  aho  described  in  the  work  just 
'which    have  been  designated  as  astroites,  &c.  referred  to;  but  hitherto  no  recent  an tmai  has 
Those  which  are  composed  of  angolated  stars  are,  been  found  which  can  be  referred  to  this  genus, 
perhaps,  not  so  numerous:  many  of  these,  how-        The  fossil  pentacrinus  differs  from  the  encrinus, 
ever,  are  very  different  in  their  appearance  from  ia  its  vertebras  being  of  a  pentagonal  form,  and  in 
those  which  are  known  in  a  recent  state.    The  its  arms,  fingers,  and  tentacula  being  capable  of 
one  most  known  in  these  islands  is  the  lithestro-  being  much  more  widely  spread  and  extended 
tSun,  sive  basaltes  striatus  et  stellatus,  of  Uwyd.  than  arc  those  of  the  encrinus.    It  appears  frooi 
The  exact  union  of  the  sides  of  the  poly g<ms  giv-  Mr.  Parkin»ou*s  account,  that  there  are  sereral 
ing  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  minute  basaltes.  species  of  this  fossil,  the  existence  of  some  recent 
The  compound  madrepores,  the  stelliform  part  of  8p>  cies  of  which  have  been  also  ascertained, 
which  are  extended  in  undulating  lab)rinihean        The  eucrinital   vertebras    have   been  hitberts 
forms,  appear  to'be  much  less  numerous  as  fo&sils  termed  trochit«  when  sepaivte,  and  enlrochi  wh«n 
than  any  of  the  other  corals :  their  eustence  in  a  connected  in  a  series.   Tl>e  single  vertebrie  of  tpe 
•ilicious  state  very  rarely  occurs.  pentacriaas  have  been  diatioguishid  as  asteri'} 
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tad  when  noUed  together  tbey  have  been  termed  their  internal  structure,  which  in  many  foiiil  shtiU 

coluroQar  asteric  are  objects  highly  worthy  of  examination. 

Of  the  Mtertasy  or  ttellc  marinae,  some  very  few  The  mya  pictorum  is  described  by  Solander  as 

ipecimc'ns  have  been  found  fossil;  but  they  uc-  existing  among  our  Hampshire  fossils:  a  fossil 

cur  very  rarely,  and  have,  in  general,  been  fuund  mya  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  is  found  also 

in  a  condition  too  imperfect  to  allow  of  any  posi-  in  the  rocks  near  Bognor.    Remains  of  the  Soien 

tive  opinion  l>eiug  formed,  respecting  the  species  siliqua ;  aod  of  the  Solen  ensis,  have  been  found 

to  which  they  belong.  at  Harwich,  and  a  small  fossil  shell,  named  by 

The  fossil  echini  are  very  numerous,  upwards  Solander  Soien   ficus,  has  been  found  between 

of  forty  species,  knuwn  only  as  fossils,  being  ecu-  Lyraiigton  and  Christchurch. 

merated  by  the  illustrious  Linn^us;  to  delineate.  Fossil  shells  of  the  genus  tellina,  atf  well  at  of 

therefore,  even  those  most  deserving  of  notice  cardiom,  mactra,donaz,  venus,  spondylus,cbaaia, 

could  not  be  here  well  accomplished,  a  circum-  area,  and  particularly  ostrea,  have  been  found  of 

stance,  however,  which  is  not  so  much  to  be  re-  many  species.    But  no  bivalve  exists  as  a  fossil 

fretted,  since,  through  materially  different,  they  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  ai^d  in  such  varioua 

approach  very  nearly  in  their  general  form  to  the  species,  as  those  of  the  genus  anomia.    Thesa 

rectnt  species.    Those  which  possess  a  hemisphe-  shells  are  characterized  by  the  beak  of  the  largest 

rica),  or  a  nearly  orbicular  form,  with  large  ma-  or  under  valve,  which  is  perforated,  being  greatly 

milla-like  protuberances,  and  the  anus  disposed  produced,  rising  or  curving  over  the  beak  of  the 

vertically,  have  been  distinguished  as  the  turban  smaller  or  upper  valve.    Anomia  lacunosia  is  one 

echini  (tehim  eidaresj;  those  which  resemble  a  of  the  most  abundant  of  these  species.    They  are 

shield  or  buckler  in  their  figure  are  termed  the  shield  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  different  parts 

echin*  fclgpeit  Kleinii) ;  and  one  of  the  largest  of  of  England,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  Warwick- 

these  has  been  named  the  polar  stone  by  Dr.  Plot,  shire,  and  Gloucestershire.     Anomia  terebratula, 

(Piot*8  Oxfordshire,  p.  91)    When  of  a  depressed  is  another  fossil  of  this  genus,  which  exists  in  di^ 

circular  torm^  with  the  anus  in  the  edge  of  the  in-  ferent  counties  in  this  Island,  in  great  abundance. 

ferior  part,  they  are  the  fibulae  of  Klein;  'Of  a  Of  the  genus  mytilus  several  species  are  known 

conical  form,  the  eaglestooe  of  the  Germans  feo'  as  fossils,  some  of  which  approach  very  near  to 

nutij  Kleinii) i   with  a  circular  base,  the  quoit  those  which  are  known  recent:  one  in  particular 

echinus  ^r/f«coi</ei,  Kleinii).      When  the  base  is  an  appears  to  differ  very  little  indeed  from  mytilus 

scute  oval,  the  mouth  and  anus  being  at  the  up-  modiolus.     Fossil  shells  of  the  genus  pinna,  in 

posite  ends,  they  are  termed  the  helmet  echinis,  any  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  are  not  fre-> 

(casndu  et  gaUet^  Kleinii);  and  when  heart-shaped,  quently  fuund  :  the  shells  are  in  general  so  fragile 

vitli  a  sulcated  superior  surface,  they  are  called  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  them  toler- 

luake's  hearts  ^tpaiongi,  Kleinii).  ably  perfect ;  or  so  that  but  little  infomiatiou  can 

The  attempt  to  particularize  the  various  species  be  yielded  respecting  the  species  to  which  they 

of  fossil  shells  which  have  been  found  would  re-  belong. 

quire  a  large  volume:  allthatcan  be  here  dune  is  to  No  fossil  shell  appears  yet  to  have  been  found 

notice  some  of  those  which  totally  differ  from  any  nvhich  can  with  certainty  be  placed  under  the 

vhich  exist  in  a  recent  state,  and  to  offer  some  genus  argonauta.     But  of  the   genus  nautilus, 

fev  remarks  on  those  which  approximate,  or  are  specimens  are  very  frequent    These  have  been 

perhaps  similar  to  some  of  the  species  which  are  found  in  several  parts  of  this  island:  some  very 

known  in  a  recent  state.  fine  specimens  have  been  found  at  Lime  in  Dorset- 

With  respect  to  the  state  in  which  fossil  shells  shire,in  differentparts  of  Wiltshire,and  at  Whitby 
are  found,  it  is  necessaiy  to  remark,  that  in  some  in  Yorkshire.  The  finest  specimens  are  perhaps 
sitoatioub,  shells  which  have  been  buried  for  ages,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  and  in  the 
by  the  natural  changes  which  the  surface  of  the  isle  of  Sheppey  in  Kent,  at  which  latter  place 
earth  has  undergone,  are  found  very  little  changed,  they  are  found  exceedingly  large,  and  still  retain- 
except  from  the  loss  of  colour,  and  having  been  ing  a  resplendent  pearly  shell, 
rendered  extremely  fragile;  that  in  other  situa-  The  cornu  animoni»,  which,  if  we  except  the 
tions  the  substance  of  the  shell  has  been  so  iu«  extremely  minute  shells  of  this  kind  which  have 
jured,  as  to  be  reduced  to  very  small  fragments,  been  seen  by  Plancus,  and  others,  in  the  sea  sand 
and  even  to  a  fine  powder,  leaving  in  some  on  the  Venetian  shores,  may  be  said  to  be  only 
instances  a  stony,  correctly  moulded,  cast  of  the  known  to  us  in  a  fossil  state, 
cavity  of  the  shell ;  that  very  frequently  the  sub-  Like  the  nautilus,  the  comu  ammonis  is  divided 
•lance  of  the  shell  is  entirely  altered,  having  be-  into  compartments,  by  regularly  disposed  parti- 
come  a  calcareous  stone,  or  a  silicious  or  pyritous  tions,  and  these  partitions  are  perforat«id,  as  are 
tna»,  and  that  the  shells  of  a  former  world  are  those  of  the  nautilus,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
frequently  found  in  masses  of  marble,  which  is  easy  to  point  this  out,  eicept  in  very  few  speci- 
called  lumacbelli,  or  shelly  marble.  mens. 

Of  the  multivalves,  the  chiton  does  not  appear  There  are  none  of  the  fossil  shells,  except  per- 

to  have  been  found  in  a  mineralized  state :  and  haps  the  anomiss,  which  can  vie  in  the  variety  of 

althongb  several  species  of  lepas  have  been  found  their  Species  with  the  cornu  amuionis.    The  shell 

m  a  mineral  state,  they  are  by  no  means  frequent  of  some  is  perfectly  smooth  over  its  whole  sur- 

fo^ils.     Lepas  anserifg^a  is  said  to  have  been  face;  in  others  smooth  at  the  siden,  but  ridged  or 

found  fossil, as  well  as  lepas diadema ;  these  must,  beset  with  spines  at  the  back;  and  others,  though 

however,  be  exceedingly  rare  fossils.  smooth  at  the  side,  are  crenulated  at  the  back. 

Fossil  shells  of  the  phloas  are  by  no  means  com-  The  species  most  commonly  met  with  have  the 

oon;  the  phloascrispata  has  t>een,  however,  fuund  shell  variously  ridged  ;   some  with   small   close 

UDoog  the  Harwich  fossils.  striae,  and  others  with  large  and  round  ridges.    In 

Fossil  bivalves  are  very  common  fossils;  they  some  the  ridges  are  single,  in  others  bifurcated, 

>re,  as  might  be  expected,  very  seldom  found  in  and  in  others  triforcated.   In  some,  and  these  are 

P»in,  except  when  united  by  a  lapideous  mass,  least  common,  the  shell  is  tuberculated :  these 

Fhjcb  prevent!  the  examinatioa  of  their  hinge,  or  tuberculs    differing   considerably    in    different 
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of  ail  these  wieties,  it  mutt  be  obTioai  muTt  h!    ft^T?^^  •^"  preseired.   In  Italy  .Iw  ba«  bl^ 

A  ..  knAw»  E      »  '"  ■  K^nui  or  wjiicn  Dot  3  laecio  n 

A  peculiar  .ppearance  ■>  obtervable   on  th.  ^^  '  "**"'  »'••*.  exceptinr  Uwoci* 

•Uffcce  of  many  of  th«e  fo«iU.  ."fch  d°««5!  JS!*^^  *'?'?"°""  '*"'«'  ^y  Pl«c«.  h  4^^^ 

•t"  the  peculiM-  ibnn  of  tbe  «»,u  wh  ch  »^^^  »h!  .^'"'°'"  »bore.  Much  i.  ,anU»e  loW- 

the  cbamben  of  tbe  .hell.    Theae  ipuTThl  whieh1S7°'  '?'"  «>««!'.  .mce  from* K» 

«L^  •  II'"  »  «n«*8l>t  line ;  but  in  the  cornul  o*rfJt  '  *  .f"''*'*'  ™"«'  »>"«  ""w  obUiS 
r.  ^'f  "■*'  '^'»'  undulated  .,  they  extend  SSt,.  .""'T  '"'*  *»'<»«««  ">em  m^ 
oufariiy .  and  in  eom.  .0  much  «>  a,  fo  ?o™     t*rm.wTn„  ?.'*')'•  ""*  *'«»«  ""d'  k*"  •  v3 

log  the  appearance  of  foliaceou.  .uture..    Whe„  orfin.™  r       '■'"  "»"'"'"•*  '"•""  i  <»«  the  eii,^ 

I^rj!:? «°'  *'"  •*■""  '•"•'  become  fl  led  ,Uh  thil  cIS  &tl°^''^r ""«««""»•>« tT- 

■tone,  .ml  the  septa  just  mentioned  have  been  re-  tbTr^tnt  !h!  ?  be  considered  of  the  same  sp.«, 

moved,  as  1.  fluently  the  ease,  by  «>me  ehej^  iTl^T     ,      "*["«  "'''°">  ■"»«  *•»  "  «!. 

l»rate,  each  forming  a  curious  figured  Vton^?  iyr'"!!?  ""*.""«  <»f»  matfa  aim. 

«.•«,  separate  casU  have  been  termed  ,S'  «I?r.  ^'•"'"."'  "  »  »«»"'<«  r«Ii.ted  stoae  «. 

lortes.    B,  the  junction  of  these  a.^  forSthe"  faS  /,""*'•. ''"'  »">««"«•  possessi«T^ 

fol-ceou,  «.tu«,  above-mentioned     C^ru«  «k,?fr  "'  '"i  '^*^'^' '"  '"  »PPropri.°e«l 

•Dimon..  were  formerly  called  »n«,t.,u.n«   the  faL    JhiJ^'if "'''  '  T"""  <:a'car^  body  32 

•ppearanoe  which  they  yield  of TserpeSrwited  shill  rhf  ""f'  •j'^'""'  "««»»  »  conc.^ 

h^g  led  the  vulgar  to  consider tbemr^et^al^  '^P^T^l'^'-^^^^l:;^  ^''t" 

wiEi^'  "^^  -.-'^  ^-  -^^  -pared  '  ttnln^b  tH  ,^  r  ^^ '^"  ".S-i"^ 
with  the  numerouK  species  knotvn  in  a  recent  Satr.    «V«mJ.^     /  *^'  •"^  «  ""W  in  lennb!ThT 

tnese  genera  the  species  are   moatlv  made  ».•>  ■»  «..!?r»           ""*  '"  P'«^e»  of  fl  ot:  bvtiter 

more  fn™  the  colour  and  the  t^rking.  of  ?be  WriZ  V  "•■''"^"'  ''*♦"«=''«•  f"""  ^b^ir  lu^^ 

!^*' '•  f»"/~."' "-e  peculiarilie,  of  tl^f    ?ormI  &some'h,^"  'b*  opinions  respecti^Tj, 

but  m  the  fossil  shells  the  colour,  no  longer  e,^'  namh.fTH   !!*  "»""'«•'«>  it  ••  the  bom  of  . 

•nd  of  course  the  species  in  these  can  venTseldom  ^Zi^i!   ^  ""'*"  "  *  concretion  formed  in  I J 

be  presumed.   Tbe  fossil  vol,.te,,rfn7,«„£  K kind  T'""'."""  •°"«  «»'«"  ofThfiou 

judged  from  their  form  alone,  differ  «nVi2l?^  v^».m       .^"«' b""'  even  supposed  it  to  be  rf 

from  the  recent  species.    With  Wsp^   ,f  STiL-  Sy  betSl"'"'.''''.''*'*"  hafi^iS^U^ 

nus  bnccinnm,  sf  rombus,  and  murnTthe  nnmW  ih.t.J  belonging  to  tbe  mineni  kingdom     Bat 

of  species  of  the  fossil 'shells  dnit,p~."''to  etl„'f  ^'•"•?''t°"K*'^''y  «"tS°n  1^'...  t 

equal  those  which  are  known  in  >V^".U.  ^^i°  . '7t'Se"'  ?*'"«J?"™«°ly  fi>«o^ -itTu^ 

This  IS  the  case  also,  in  a  still  greater  degree  w^th  lod  tw  •,  •    "'l*'<"'bted  inhabitants  of  the  ocess 

the  genus  trochus.    The  fossil  shells  of  thTienw  eWde^t  hi  1.'.'  "!  "  ""■■"•'  ■""«"».  »  «^ 

turbo  are  pretty  numeixms,  and  some  of  them  «^  ^ted  fl«iT  ?  ''"•""«'•    Among  the  co.^ 

fortrl  f.  /^•""  ?^*''"  eenus- is  very  remJ?kable  flSlwdie.  •  h.^J  '"*"""•  These  are  r»»d 
for  Its  vast  size,  being  upwards  of  a  fiot  In  lei.«h  both  . id- II  '  * '"  ^'"^  °f  •  lenUcoJ«  forai. 
The  cast  of  another  specie,  is  so  large  as  "o  wewl    C^i  ea^teT""'  '  ?"«'«  ''•8«*  "f  coS 

sil  shells  of  this  genus  very  much  resemble  those    ce"ed  bv  a  tb^ke?'^"''"  "P"*^  'o  be  co- 
which  are  recent,  and  are  not  found  of  any  con      have  L^n  !„,  ^  ■     ^"^""S-    Various  opiiiioas 

.7tb7;^t7eur:re»  s.;ri'.^K  s-~"  "^^'-^  '^'"-"^^^^^^ 

Of^  f  „rS.:^rfsr  poS^^^^^    en„t"e^r  :^^  ••"«"•  -'«-  -  o-.r  be  bets 
mined  that  .  ,i„g|e  .hell  has  bien  seen,  which    chamhl^H  »'.  I^  the  'are  tuberculated  tnVrilite^ 

genu,  patella  are  by  no  means  common.    Several        Insect.n?^ki        ..     '""^=''- 

state  of  excellent  pre«irv«tion.  Some  few  also  have  tbe  Sc»  ^f  tbe  .mallpes.  of  their  «i,e,  a«l 

be«n  found  in  the  cliffii  at  Harwich,  mid  othe«  w^venSh^-     ''*"  '^"'^'"^  "host  pr^ 

of  a  different  species,  imbedded  in  the  limSS  HStat^to  STow^JT.';:"'"*;    '^*^  •^''^^ 

of  Gloucestershire.    DentalU, appatenU,  similar  to  be  madriout  I» 7  """■  "^  »«»i''«e»erri  ibitn 

to  exiting  .pec.es.  hare  beeu  found  in^H^np.  o.T.^^Ca'^^^^'^^'-^ 
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coodition,  ivihatwbich  is  genenlly  known  to  us  found  in  Tery  excellent  preaervation.   In  EnglMid 

Bf  the  Dudley  fossil,  from  its  being  found  in  the  fossii  fishes  are  mucb  more  rarely  found  than  in 

neighbourhood   of  Dudley,    in  Worcestershire.  France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 
Other  species  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in        The  fossil  fishes  of  Vestena  Noova  are  sop. 

Wales,  and  in  different  paru  of  Germany.    From  posed  to  prove,  from  several  circumstances,  that 

the  imperfect  state  in  which  these  insects  are  their  privation  of  life  was  sudden ;  some  having 

found,  little  more,  perhaps^  Can  be  said  of  them,  been  discovered  with  the  head  of  their  prey  still  in 

except  that  the  remains  which  have  been  exa*  their  mouths ;  and  others  with  the  remains  of  the 

mined  shew  that  the  covering  of  their  body  was  fish,  which  they  had  devoured,  still  in  their  sto- 

fonned  by  three  series  of  thick  crustaceous  plates*  machs. 

transversely  disposed  in  rows,  the  length  of  the        The  fossil  remains  jof  birds  are  very  rarely 

body  i  whilst  one  plate  served  to  give  a  covering  found ;  although  frequently  mentioned  and  even 

to  the  head  of  the  animal.    Other  remains  of  the  described  by  different  authors.   Fossils  very  mucb 

ftmaller  insects  have  been  mentioned  by  difierent  resembling  the  beaks  of  birds  are  sometimes  found  ; 

authors ;  but  few  or  none  appear  to  have  been  but  these  are  much  more  probably  parts  of  fishes* 

described  as  agreeing  with  any  insect  now  known  Several  of  those  specimens  which  have  been  spoken 

to  be  in  existence.  more  positively  of,  as  petrifactions  of  whole  birds. 

The  remains  of  lobsters  and  crabs  are  frequent-  and  of  their  nests,  have  been  merely  calcareous 

iy  foond  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  and  Malta.    The  incrustations  of  very  modern  formation.    Bonei 

remains  of  different  species  of  these  animals  are  very  much   resembling  the  bones  of  birds  have 

also  found  in  a  compressed  state  in  the  margace-  been  fouud  in  the  calcareous  stone  of  Oxfordshire, 

ous  and  schistous  masses  of  Pappcnheim  and  Op-  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  and  of  Germany. 

penheim.  The  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds,  especially 

The  fossil  remains  of  amphibia  are  very  numer-  those  of  the  larger  kind,  are  such  as  must  neces- 

cos,  and  supply  us  with  ample  exercise  for  in-  sarily  excite  the  attention  and  wonder  of  every 

quiry  and  admiration.     In  different  parts  of  Eog-  curious  inquirer  in  natural  history.     In  variooa 

land,  particularly  in  Somersetshire  and  Dorset-  parts  of  this  country  have  been  traced  the  remains 

shire,  the  remains  of  animals  apparently  of  the  of  elephants,  and  of  other  animals  of  considerable 

lacerta  genus  are  frequently  found ;  but  are,  as  magnitude.    In  Ireland  have  been  found  the  ro- 

far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  really  different  from  mains  of  deer,  of  a  size  far  exceeding  any  now 

any  animal  which  is  known  to  us.   But  iu  no  part  known;  and  in  Scotland  have  been  found  the  re- 

of  the  world  have  such  exquisitely  fine  and  won-  mains  of  the  elk»  as  well  as  those  of  an  enormous 

derful  remains  of  animals  of  this  description  been  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  but  larger  than  even  the 

found  as  in  St.  Peter's  mountain  near  Maestricht.  urus.    In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  indeed  in 

A  most  beautiful  specimen  of  part  of  the  jaw  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  remains  of  large  animals ' 

the  fos9il  animal  of  St.  Peter's  mountain  was  pre*  have  been  found,  and  in  both  North  and  South 

seated  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  professor  Camper,  America  the  remains  of  enormous  unknown  ani* 

and  is  now  very  properly  exhibited  in  the  British  mals.    According  to  Pallas,  from  the  Tanais  to 

Moseum,    A  wonderful  specimen  of  the  head  of  the  continental  angle  nearest  to  America,  there  is 

this  animal  has  been  also  obtained  from  the  same  hardly  a  river  in  this  immense  space,  especially  in 

mountain  by  Faujas  St.  Fond  ;  and  is  delineated  the  plains,  upon  the  shores  or  in  the  bed  of  which 

in  the  elegant  work  which  he  has  given  to  the  have  not  been  found  the  bones  of  elephant  sand  of 

world,  descriptive  of  the  fossil  riches  of  that  moun-  other  animals  not  of  that  climate.  From  the  moun- 

taiii.  Htstoi re  Nat urelle  de  la  Montague  de  Saint-  tains  by  which  Asia  is  bounded,  to  the  iirozen 

Pierre  de  Maestricht.  shores  of  the  ocean,  all  Siberia  is  filled  with  pro- 

Tbe  plates  of  St.  Fond,  as  well  as  the  specimen  digious  bones ;  the  best  ivory  (fossil)  is  found  in 

of  professor  Camper,  show  that  these  are  the  re-  the  countries  nearest  to  the  arctic  circle,  as  well 

oiains,  indubitably,  of  an  enormous  animal,  diflSer-  as  in  the  eastern  countries,  which  are  much  colder 

eat  from  any  at  pres^-nt  known.    It  must,  how-  than  Europe,  under  the  same  latitude  j  countries 

ever,  be  observed,  that  the  remains  of  crocodiles,  where  only  the  surface  of  the  ground  becomes 

apparently  of  the  same  species  which  now  exist,  thawed  during  summer. 

have  also  been  discovered :  part  of  the  head  of  the  The  number  of  bones  which  have  been  discover- 
Asiatic  crocodile  was  found  in  very  good  preserva-  ed  of  the  rhinoceros  is  very  considerable,  not  only 
tiou  in  the  quarries  of  Altdorff.  in  Siberia,  but  in  Germany,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Fossil  fishes  have  been  fouud  imbedded  in  calca-  Europe :  and  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Fond,  founded 
reous  and  argillaceous  masses,  in  various  parts  of  not  only  on  the  discoveries  of  Pallas  and  others, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  but  no  where  but  on  his  own  observations  made  on  the  immense 
in  such  proiligiuus  numbers  as  in  the  mountain  collection  of  Merck,  joined  with  that  of  the  land- 
named  Ve&tena-Kuova,  generally  called  Monte  grave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  are  of  the  species  with 
Boles,  in  the  Veronese;  which  extends  in  height  doublehoms.  Anentirebodyofananimalofthisspe- 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  quarry,  in  which  are  cies,  still  possessing  the  skin,  fat,  and  muscles,  has 
found  the  numerous  remains  of  fishes ;  of  which,  been  dug  up  near  the  river  Willioni,  in  the  eastern 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  cabinet  part  of  Siberia,  from  under  a  hill,  which  is  cover- 
of  repute  in  Europe.  The  vestiges  of  fishes,  from  ~ed  with  ice  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  St.  Fond 
so  inch  to  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  are  states,  in  confirmation  of  the  above  opinion,  that 
found  in  these  quarries,  and  of  these  several  whose  another  head  obtained  by  Pallas  from  Siberia  $ 
living  analogues  are  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour-  one  existing  in  the  cabinet  of  the  elector  of  Man- 
boodof  Japao,andof  Brazi],occoralsoin  Africaand  helm ;  and  another  in  the  cabinet  of  Merck,  are 
America.  The  Abbe  Fortis  is  of  opinion  that  the  all  apparently  similar  to  the  head  of  the  double- 
actual  descendants  of  the  Veronian  fossil  fishes  are  horned  rhinoceros  of  Africa, 
nov  to  be  found  in  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  This  circumstance,  so  contradictory  to  the  opi- 
of  Otaheite.  In  Cerigo,  (Cytberea)  Alessaoo,  Le-  niou  be  had  formed,  of  these  remains  of  large  aoi- 
*iDa,  in  Dalmatia,  Oeningen,Pappenheim,in  Aix,  mals  having  been  brought  by  floods  from  the  east- 
*Bd  in  several  parti  of  France,  fossil  fishei  are  ern  parts  of  the  globe;  and  which  opinion  was 
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•prclca,  in  thnr  liie,  farm,  and  diipoiition.    The  ihiiF,  and  in  lome  part*  oT  Er 

diBerent  >pe(i«t  ptoceedtng  from  Ihe  intertnixlun  ceediDg-lir  irell  pr«wr*ed.    f  ^ 

of  ah  tbcK  Tanetin,  it  muat  be  obTioai,  niuat  be  found  specimens  of  terprj''^ 

excecdiniiij  numeroun;  Sebeuchzer  wsi  able  to  which   are  knoan  reor ,  /  - 

detennine  theettiitcnceof  one  hundmd  and  forty-  found  in  France  ei'.//  ,'      .iiiinde.     The«  ii. 

Dine  apeCiM.    The  difference  of  aize  obwrtrable  known  recent  tper''.''             .frerii  along  wi'b  ihc 

tn  these  foiiili  is  nut  leia  remarkable  Chan  the  The  ortbnceriV    ,              jlcems,  and  with  bonci 

Tadety  of  tbeir  forms,   some   beinjf    fannil  t)ot  drical  ibamttF     ',  '.  '       jQthein  elephini  of  Si- 

mnch  larger  than  the  bead\)f  a  pin,  wh  i  I  tt  others  chambeTs  of   ',...    ' 

have  been  found  a>  large  ai  the  top  of  a  amall  the  naudlu    ,' , ,           ji  already  mentioaed  nay 

table.  knoitn  i-                   i  meognitani  of  Sfmort  m 

A  peculiar  appearance  ia  obaervaUe  on  the  acopic  '          /         imonselk  fbuod  in  itie  nio<in 

iurface  of  many  of  these  roisili,  which  dependi  the  F            -         antic  t*pir,  found  at  Ihe  Ixiiiiini 

an  the  peculiar  (hnn  of  the  septa  which  separate  the  "                       iilains  of  Languednc ;  the  bnu, 

the  chambers  of  the  shell.     These  septa  in   Ihe  w*                        -lOW  unknown,  founi  in  Barrnh; 

nautili  are  smooth,  and  terminate  at  tbe  nuface  /'      -leroni  animali  of  unknown  tpmr<, 

of  tbe  shell  in  a  tlrsight  line ;  but  in  the  rorniia  indefaiigatilc  Ciivier  is  perpetnill;  dn- 

BDimnnis  they  become  undulated  aa  they  eitei'  ^   'n  that  mine  of  bMiili,   the  quamnof 

outwardly;  and  in  aomo  so  m  "  """" 
on  tbe  outer  surface,  deeply  ( 
iog  the  appearance  of  foliacec 
the  caTilies  of  tlw  shell  har. 
•tone,  and  tbe  septa  just  meiil 
moved,  as  is  frequently  the  a 

ca]  agent,  the  casts  formed  

parate,  each  forming  a  curlou»          tiMigcAla  turn,  in  Ihe  above  plasK     , 

these  separate  caits  have  bee'         'at  W^   •«  «ry  ample  detail  of  the  head,  tbe  rarfoui  pnu  df 

loites.     By  tbe  junction  of  t>      r~^^^h Other,  ai  which  he  hid  been  enabled  perfectly  to  npixx, 

foltacioua  auturea  abo*e-IDF       '^-^''4  a  he  thinner,  he    concludes    that    no   weU-mformed   nitunliil 

ammonia'  were  formerly  cr    -v^i;  Mt  this  dis-  would  deny  that  these  bones  belonged  to  in  heibi- 

appearancc  which  thpy    .''^''^i-   The  remains  »oromonimalof lheordcrofpichydermil»(forraej 

led  tbe  vulgar  *     '  ''^'l^nlry  seem  refer-  from  the  brala  and  bellute  of  Linneui},  indof  1 

[,.                            Vj'jCAtis'ic-  genua  between  tbe Uipir  and  the  rhinocenM.  Aslit- 

'  ''^'int  whose   icmaini  tie  could  he  deny.uys  he,  that  nosucb  mimilbai 

^i^,'                                               he  lowh  of  which  yei  been  discovered  among  the  living  Itibc!  on  IM 

thp  ,                                         ro  fossil  or  recent  auificc  d  the  earth.    He  give*  to  thia  genoi  rht 

llim^                                         lidaied  and  covered  namcof  pilwotherium,  eiptraiive  of  its  gini  mli- 

B,g„                                         resent  every  reason  quity.  Further  teKateb  into  tbe  remaiiu  of  which 

,1,^)1                                         Kciei  now  citinet.  'the  pluter  quarries  about  Paris  contain  ao'aiiirr 

liQf  j                                            that  this  loimil  specimens  enabled  him  to  diacovcr  another  ^u 

^llj,                                          by  no  means  eata>  aimilaa  lo  the  former,  but  without  canine  icoh, 

1^  „                                         icted  bylhe  aater-  which  he  has  distinguished,  iDdicatin(thiiinoffi»- 

jgj'                                                  these  animals  bai  sive  itructure  anoploiherium.      In  each  of  iticit 

f^                                               e  mailer.     One  of  gencn  hedislinguishcd  several  species,  aiilieoii;' 

„                                             do,  and  hail,  fats  num,  medium,  minus,  commune.    It  ii  icri  ti- 
irannlinary,  therefore,  that  while  the  whole  mto 

an  enormous  aize  of  knnwn  pichydi^rmala,  or  Ihick-skinneil  qua- 

^f° ',!(((  f'lta,  wnicn   oeing  properly  ai-  phant,  tapir,  hog,  hippopotamus,  dBman,ind  ilii- 

M^  '^Men  formed  Into  askeleton  and  pUcfd  nocerus,  we  should  already  have  traced  mi  three 

^2**  b^e'of  tW"™!  history  at  Madrid.     This  genera  that  are  lost,  the  palwitherium,  anople- 

-jffte  '*p^M  feet  in  lengih  and  til  in  height,  ia  theiium,  and  mastodonlon,  besides  various  spccin, 

igiin'lj^ljed,  as  well  as  by  its  general  form,  by  ef  the  mineralized  remains  of  man  00  wdl-j|tiol' 

^"^oeus  of  its  clawa;  on  which  account,  Mr.  ed  tnslanceia  known.     lu  a  cavern,  indeed,  in  tbe 

^^^,  who  has  dcicribcd  some  rcmaina  of  a  Mendip  bills,  some  human  bones  have  been  found 

J<i)i^y,ninial  in  the  Philosophical  Transaclions  invented  with  ttatactiiCi  but  ibese  appeariobe 

siXJ^Ijzletphia,    haa   named   it  tbe   meg^lonyx.  ,  but  of  modern  eiisteoce.     Scheuehzer  publiihtd 

i-cettb rated  Cuvirr  has  arranged  tliii  animil  an  m»j  dejcribing  a  supposed  skeleton  of  1  tniii, 

TJ*  ,l,c  sloths  (  but  FaujasSt.  Fond,  concluding  which  was  undoubtedly  theremaina  of  tomtlirp 

Ijt  an  animal  ao  enormous  was  neiei  intended  tu  fiih- 

climb  the  trunks  of  trees,  thinks  he  should  not  be  It  appears  obvious,  however,  from  what  ku 

*    ihus^'"'^'^'  '"''  "'''^"  *<'">  <"  ^  hiXi,  as  it  actually  been  ditcovcred.tbat  acontlderablePii^- 

^icic,  in   reserve,  until  some  discoveries  should  ber  of  species,  Icindn,  and  perhaps  oidna,  ol  mi- 

■upl'ly  "'  "'''*  more  sdiistaclory  notions  respect-  ma],  vegetable,  and  Biioecal  materials,  havtbris 

ins  its  nature.  lost  for  ages,  and  contequcnijy  that  the  gmeril 

In  v;tr!ous  parts  of  Soclland,  and  of  Ftnnce;  in  stale  and  inhabitants  of  thie  eanti  have  uoder^  w 

Tuscany,  the  Veroiic-c.  and  in   North  America,  some  very  remote  and  very  considerable  chMi;;c: 

have  been  found  the  Ini^il  remiiiu  of  some  animal  and  it  appears  eijually  obvious,  that  su.'h  chiiip 

which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  ibe  must  have  been  produced  by  tome  such  event  u 

urus  of  Julius  Cxiar,  or  of  Ihe  hiiun.     But  these  the  Noac  hi  c  deluge,  tbe  book  of  nature  thus  bar- 

horns,  which   are  of  very  confide  rahic  size,  the  Ingevidence  to  the  truth  of  the  bouk  of  rend- 

twne  of  each  hoin  cicccding  two  feci  in  length,  tion.     And  nothing  moreover  is  clearer  iliui, 

appear  to  have  helnn^cd  to  a  ditTcnnt  spcc'«i  of  jud^ng  from  the  general  natuit  of  the  fouilau- 

animal  from  nny  which  is  at  pii^^iit  knnwn.     The  leri;ils  of    the   .intidelui  ian   world   which    Ima 

objcrvatioas  nhicli  have  been  made  on  these  fas-  reached  ut,  or  at  least  arc  knawn  to  have  reidii4 
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^""^tdilovian  world  hts  a  vttj  high 

^^  Vantage,  is  actually  richer,  and  to 

'^A^  Hit,  in  valuable  productions,  and 

*^»>  Nr  the  Dece6sarie$  and  even  i  he 

^  '  of  civilized  life.     The  di- 

^  ^^rnarks  then  it,  that  in- 

*"    -^   ^  >Jishment  of  any  other 

<Xj^>'     ^^  >ioIution  of  a  former 

%  ^^     ^j^  -^fi  to  have  be*n 

^'<^^^  <  \arrangement  of 

'  \^  ^/V  *»ff«nerafion  of 

'    *''-'-^^-^  %,  withnub- 

^.  of  man ; 
"^wers ; 
.fling  hit 
.t;  and  even 
.<rage  to  a  civi- 
cs from  the  over- 
.  the  fragments  of  the 
t)e  blended  together,  in 
.fed  and  incongruous  mats, 
af  a  &mall  period  of  time  the 
'  4  of  the  newly-formed  world  are 

oe  arranged  according  to  those  wise 
ii  the  great  Creator  had  decreed  from 
^mi'iog.       The  surface  again  teems  with 
'Ul  and  vegetable  \vt\  and  the  fresh  creation, 
enriched  by  the  amelioration  of  its  roateriaU,  ob- 
tains an  increase  both  in  its  stock  of  utility  and 
beauty.    (See   Natural    History,   Plates   LXXX. 
LXXXII.  LXXXl V.  C VIIL  CXIII.  CXV.     For  all 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Parkinson. 

OHVZA.  Rice.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  hexandria,  order  digynia.  Catyx, 
I'ume  two-valvcd,  one-flowered;  enrol  two- 
halved,  nearly  equal,  growing  to  the  seeds. 
One  species,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Ethi- 
opia, but  now  propagated  in  difTerent  parts  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  giobe.  It  affords  iilanv 
▼aricties,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  chier. 
•  Common  rice :  cut  six  or  eight  months 

after  planting. 
C  Early  rice :  ripens  and  is  cut  the  fourth 

month  after  planting. 
y  Dry  or  mountain  rice :  the  paddy  of  the 
Hindus;  grows  in  mountains  and  other 
dry  soils. 
I  Clammy  rice :  with  large,  cUitinouf,  very 
white  seeds;  will  grow  well  in  both  dry 
and  moist  soils. 
These  plants  niny  be  increased  by  seeds  in 
the  early  jjarts  of  spring.    The  seeds  should  be 
Mwn  ill  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  ap- 
pear, they  should   lie  transplanted    into  pots 
filled  with  rich  light  earth,  and  placed  in  pans 
•f  water  which  should  be  plunged  into  a  hot- 
hcd;  and  as  the  water  wastes  it  must  he  re- 
newed from  time  to  time.    The  plants  must 
he  preser\'ed  in  a  stove  all  the  summer ;  when 
Awards  the  end  of  August  they  will  produce 
g''ain,  which  will  ripen  tolerably  well,  provided 
»he  antumn  prove  favourable. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  mouniain- 
ncc,  which  endures  a  very  considerable  deforce 
of  cold  on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  hills  of  Ilin- 
"«♦  and  grows  in  the  midst  of  snow,  might  be 
naturalized  to  our  own  climate. 
.  Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
w  all  parti  of  ihc  East ;  where  it  is  boiled  and 
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caten^  either  alone  or  with  their  meat  Larite- 
quantities  of  it  are  seot  annually  into  Europe^ 
and  it  meets  with  a  general  esteciD  ibr  fomily* 
purposes.  The  Javanese  have  a  method  en 
making  puddings  which  seems  to  be  unknown 
here,  but  which  is  not  difficult  to  be  practised. 
They  take  a  conical  earthen  pot  which  is 
open  at  the  large  end,  and  perforated  all  over :. 
this  they  (ill  about  half  full  with  rice,  and 
putting  It  into  a  larger  earthen  pot  of  the  samo 
shape,  filled  with  boiling  water,  the  rice  in  the 
hrst  pot  soon  swells,  and  stops  the  perforations 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  %vater ;  by  tn'is  method 
the  rice  is  Drought  to  a  firm  consistence,  and> 
forms  a  padding,  which  is  generally  eaten  with- 
butter,  oil,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  spices.  The 
Indians  eat  stewed  rice  wi|h  good  success 
against  the  bloody  flux ;  and  in  most  in  flam-' 
maiory  disorders  they  cure  themselves  with 
onlv  a  decoction  of  it.  The  spirituous  liquor 
called  arrack  is  made  from  this  grain.  Rica 
grows  naturally  in  moist  places :  and  will  not 
come  to  perfection,  when  cultivated,  unless 
the  grouno  be  sometimes  overflowed,  or  plenti« 
fully  watered.  The  grain  is  of  a  grey  colour 
when  first  reaped;  out  the  growers  have  a 
method  of  whitening  it  before  it  is  sent  to 
market.  The  manner  of  performing  this,  and 
beating  it  out  in  £gypt>  is  thus  described  by 
Hasselquist.  They  have  hollow  iron  cylin- 
drical pestles  about  an  inch  diameter,  lifted 
by  a  wneel  worked  with  oxen.  A  person  sits 
between  the  pestles,  and,  as  they  rise,  pushes 
forward  the  rice,  whilst  another  winnows  and> 
supplies  fresh  parcels.  Thus  thejr  continue 
working  until  it  is  entirely  free  irom  chaff. 
Having  in  this  manner  cleaned  it,  they  add 
one-thirtieth  part  of  salt,  and  rub  them  both 
together,  by  which  the  grain  acquires  a  white* 
ness;  then  it  is  jnssed  through  a  sieve,  to  se- 
parate the  salt  again  from  it.  In  the  island  of 
Ceylon  they  have  a  much  more  ex -.editions 
method  of  getting  out  the  rice;  fur  in  the 
field  where  it  is  reaped  they  dig  a  round  hole, 
with  a  level  bottom,  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
eight  yards  diameter,  and  fill  it  with  bundles 
of  corn.  Having  laid  it  properly,  the  women 
drive  about  half  a  dozen  oxen  continually 
round  the  pit;  and  thus  they  will  tread  out 
forty  or  fifty  bushels  a  day.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  method  oftreading  out  corn,  and  is  still 
practised  in  Africa  upon  other  sorts  of  grain. 

OS.    See  Bone  and  Mouth. 

OSACA,  a  large  town  of  the  island  of 
Kiphon,  in  Japan,  with  a  magnificent  castle. 
It  has  a  harbour,  and  is  one  nf  the  most  com- 
niercial  places  of  Japan.  The  hours  of  the 
night  are  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  different 
instruments  of  music.  Lon.  133.  45  E.  Lat. 
35.  S?0  N. 

OSBECHIA,  in  liotany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  octandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
four-cleft,  with  a  ciliate  scale  between  tne 
lobes;  corol  four- petal  I  cd ;  anthers  beaked; 
capsule  inferior,  four-celled,  surrounded  by  the 
truncate  tube  of  the  calyx.  Two  species ;  na« 
tives  of  Ceylon  and  China. 

OSCHATZ,  A  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 


O  SC  O  S  I 

the  margnvBle  of  Mengen,  which  hitt  some  cbinpouDded  of  the  direct  subdaplicatt  ntio  of 
manufaclnres  of  cloth.  It  it  l6  miles  N.W.  the  len^hs  of  the  pendolams,  and  inverse 
of  Meissen,  and  30N.W.  of  Diesden.  Loo.  subdupUcate  ratio  ol  the  accelerating  forces. 
13.  94  £.    Lat.  51.  94  N.  Hence  it  appears  that  if  oscillations  ofaneqaal 

OSCHEOCELE.    See  Hbmia.  pendulums  are  performed  in  the  same  time, 

OSCHOPHOKIA,  a  festival  observed  by  the  forces  accelerating  these  pendulums  must 
the  Athenians.  It  received  its  name  mw  v«u  be  as  their  lengths;  and  thus  we  conclude, 
ftpui  v»c  9<rx»s»  from  carrying  boughs  hun^  up  that  the  force  of  gravity  decreases  as  we  go 
with  grajKs,  called  0(rx«<*  The  origin  of  this  towards  the  eouator,  since  we  find  that  the 
festival  is  civen  at  considerable  length  in  lengths  of  penaulums  tliat  vibrate  seconds  are 
Pluurch*s  ufe  of  Theseus>  who  first  iosti-  always  less  at  a  less  distance  from  the  equator. 
tuted  it.  6.  Trie  'space  described  by  a  falling  body  in 

OSCI,  a  people  between  Campania  and  the  guy  given  time,  may  be  exactly  known ;  for 
country  of  the  Volsci»  who  assisted  Tumus  finding,  by  experiments^  what  pendulum  osciU 
against  £neas.  Some  suppone  that  they  are  jates  in  that  time,  the  half  of  the  pendulum 
the  same  as  the  Opici.  (fVg.)-  will  be  to  the  space  required,  in  the  duplicate 

OSCILLA,  small  images  of  wax  or  clay  ratioof  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  the  circum- 
made  in  the  shape  of  men  or  women,  and  con-  ference.  7.  If  the  length  of  a  pendulum  be 
secrated  to  Saturn,  to  render  him  propitious.  3q|  inches,  it  will  perform  one  oscillation  in  a 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  to  siftnify  a  kind  second,  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
of  masks  scooped  from  the  bark  of  trec»,  and  Oscillation  (Centre  of).  See^CENTRE. 
worn  by  the  performers  of  comedy  in  the  OSCI'LLATX^RY.  a.  (o5ct//ti8i,  Litin.) 
ruder  ages  of  Rome.  In  this  sense  we  find  it  Moving  backward  and  forward  like  a  peoda* 
ia  Virg.  Geo.  ii.  386.    It  also  signifies  little    lum  {Arhuifmot). 

heads  or  images  of  Bacchus,  which  the  conn*  OSCITANCY.  #.  ioscitaniia^  Latin.)  1. 
trvmen  of  old  hung  upon  trees,  that  the  face  The  act  of  )'awning.  9.  Unusual  sleepiness; 
might  turn  every  way,  out  of  a  notion  that  the  carelessness  {Additon), 
countenance  of  this  god  gave  felicity  to  them*  O^ITANT.  a.  {oscUans,  Latin.)  1. 
selves,  and  fertility  io  tneir  vineyards.  An  Yawning;  unusually  sleepy.  2*  Sleepy;  slug- 
allusion  to  this  opinion  and  custom  u  also  gish  iD^oyofPieiy). 
found  in  Virgil,  Geo.  ii.  388.  OSCITA^ON.  s.  {osciio,  Latin.)    The 

OSCILLATION,    s,    (ojct7/iim,    Latin.)    act  of  yawning  ^raf/er). 
The  act  of  moving  backward  and  forward  like        OSCULA»  in  anatomy,  a  term  used  for  the 
a  pendulum.  orifices,  or  opening  of  the  lesser  vessels. 

Oscillation,  in  mechanics,  the  vibra-  OSCULATION,  in  geometry,  bused  for 
tion,  or  reciprocal  ascent  and  descent  of  a  pen-  the  contact  between  any  given  curve  aod  iu 
dulom.    See  Pfi nd u  L  u  m .  osculatory  circle ;  that  is,  the  circle  of  the  same 

It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  time  of  a  com-  curvature  with  the  given  curve*  See  Curt  a- 
plete  oscillation  in  a  cycloid,  is  lo  the  time  in  turb,  and  Curvb. 
which  a  body  would  &ll  through  the  axis  of  OSCULATORY  CIRCLE,  in  ^xnetnr, 
that  cycloid,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  used  chiefly  by  foreign  mathematicians  ior 
to  its  aiameter ;  whence  it  follows,  1 .  That  the  circle  of  curvature ;  that  is,  the  circle 
the  oscillations  in  the  cycloid  are  all  performed  haviiu;  the  same  curvature  with  any  curve  at 
in  equal  times,  as  being  all  in  the  same  ratio  to  any  0ven  point  See  CoRV  a  turb. 
the  time  in  which  a  body  fiills  through  the  Osculatory  parabola.  See  Para* 
diameter  of  the  generating  circle.    2.  As  the    bola. 

middle  part  of  the  cycloid  may  be  conceived  to  Osculatory  point,  the  point  of  contact 
coincide  with  the  generating  circle,  the  time  between  a  curve  and  its  osculatory  circle.  Sec 
in  a  small  arch  of  that  circle  will  be  nearly    Curvature. 

equal  to  the  time  in  the  cycloid;  and  hence  OSERO,  or  OsoRO,  an  island  tn  theeull 
the  reason  is  evident,  why  the  times  in  very  of  Venice,  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  baying 
little  arches  are  equal.  3.  The  time  of  a  com*  that  of  Cherao  to  the  N.  to  which  it  is  joiDcd 
plete  oscillation  in  an^^  little  arch  of  a  circle,  by  a  bridoe.  The  capital  ia  of  the  same  name, 
IS  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall  with  a  bishop*s  see.  Lon.  15.  30  £.  Lat. 
through  half  the  radius,  as  the  circumierence    45.  0  N. 

of  a  circle,  to  iU  diameter;  and  since  ihe  latter  OSEY,  an  island  in  Black  water  Bay,  near 
time  is  half  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  Maiden,  in  Essex.  It  is  covered  with  wild 
fall  through  the  whole  diameter,  or  any  chord,  fowl  at  certain  seasons ;  and  here  the  coal 
it  follows  that  the  time  of  an  oscillation  in  ships  for  Maiden  unload  their  cargoes, 
any  little  arch,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  OSIANDRIANS,  a  sect  among  the  Luther- 
would  fall  through  iu  chord,  as  the  semicircle  ans,  so  called  from  Andrew  Osiaoder,  a  cele- 
to  the  diameter.  4.  The  times  of  the  oscilla-  brated  German  divine, 
tions  in  cycloids,  or  in  small  arches  of  circles.  Their  distinguishing  doctrine  was,  that  a 
are  in  a  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  man  Is  justified  formally,  not  bv  die  faith  and 
the  pendulums.  6.  But  if  the  bodies  that  os-  apprehension  of  the  justice  of  Jesus  Chnst,  or 
cillate  are  acted  on  by  unequal  accelerating  Aeimputationof  our  Saviour's  merits,  accord- 
forces,  then  the  oscillations  will  be  performed  iug  to  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  CalviO;  v^ 
in  timca  that  are  to  one  aiwthcr  in  the  ntio    by  the  essential  juatice  of  God. 
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OfiiAHDRiANS  (Semi,) were  such  among  the  the  youngest  of  all  thejsuds,  was  my  fadicr : 

Obtandrians,  as  held  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  I  am  Osiris,  who  conducted  a  large  and  uumo 
Calvin  with  regard  to  this  life ;   and  that  of    rous  army  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  India,  and 

Osiauder,  with  regard  to  the  other ;  asserting,  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  worlds 

that  man  is  justified  here  hy  imputation ;  and  and  visited  the  streams  of  the  Jster  and  the  re- 

bereafter  by  the  essential  justice  of  Godp  mote  shores  of  the  ocean,  diiFusing  benevolence 

OSIER,  in  botany.    See  Salix.  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.'* 

OSIMO,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  OSMITES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
marquisate  of  Aneona,  with  a  rich  biahop*$  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  frustranea.  Re- 
see,  and  a  magniticent  episcopal  palace.  It  ceptacle  chalTy  -,  seeds  with  l]ardly  any  crown ; 
is  sealed  on  the  Musone,  10  miles  S.  of  An-  florets  of  the  ray  ligulatc;  calyx  imbricate, 
cona,  and  1 10  N.E.  of  Rome.  Lon.  13.  34  £.  scarious.  Four  species  -,  shrubs  of  the  Cape. 
I^at.  43.  29  N.  OSMIUM,  a  metal  obtained  from  the  ore 

OSIRIS,  a  great  deity  of  the  H^pttan3,  son  of  platina.    See  Pl  atin  um. 

of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.     The  ancients  greatly  OSMUNDIA.    Mpon-wort.     In  botany,  a 

differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  this  cele-  g^nus  of  the  class  cryptogaufia,  order  filices. 

bratedgod,  but  they  all  agree  that  as  king  of  FructiBcatisn  crowded,  nearly  globular,  pedi- 

Ep^ypt,  he  took  particular  care  to  civilize  his  celled,  disposed  in  a  raceme  or  on  tlie  back  of 

Mi^ects,  and  to  teach  them  agriculture.    After  the  frond,  one-celled,   two-valved.      Sixteen 

he  had  aoeoraplishcd  a  reform  at  home,  Osiris  species,  which  may  be  thus  subdivided  into 

resolved  to  go  and  spread  civilisation  in  the  equal  numbers. 

other  parts  of  the  eartn.    He  left  his  kin^oni  A.  Stems  bearing  racemes  at  the  base  of  the 

to  the  care  of  his  wife  Isis ;  and  in  his  expedi*  frond, 

tion  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Apollo,  B*  Racemes  on  distinct  scapes, 

aad  by  Anubts,  Macedo,  and  Pan.    His  march  C.  All  the  fronds  fertile, 

tvas  through  ^hiopia.     He  afterwards  passed  D.  Fertile  distinct  fronds, 

through  Arabia,  and  visited  the  greatest  part  All  exotics  except  O.  regalis,  osmond  royal, 

of  tbe  kingdoms  of  Aiiia  and  of  Europe,  where  or  flowering  ferni   frond  bipinnate;  raceme 

he  enlightened  the  minds  of  men  by  intro-  terminal,  more  than  decompound.  Common  to 

duciog  among  them  the  worship  of  the  gods,  our  putrid  marshes.    The  root  boiled  in  water 

and  a  rev^ eiice  for  the  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  is  gelatiiu>u8,  and  is  used  in  the  north  to  stifi'en 

Seing.      At  his  return  home,  Osiris  found  linen  instead  of  starch, 

the  niiods  of  his  subjects  agitated.    His  bro-  OSNABURG,  a  bishopric  of  Germany,  in 

tberTvphoo,  who  had  raisM  seditions,  mur«  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  40  miles  long  and  30 

dered  rum  in  a  secret  apartment,  and  cat  his  broad.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  bisnopric  is 

body  to  pieces,  which  he  divided  among  the  possessed  by  papists  and  protestants  alternately, 

assocLites  of  bis  guilt.    This  crueltv  incenserl  according  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.    The 

Isis ;  she  revenged  her  husband's  death,  and  protestant  bishop  is  chosen  by  the  house  of 

with  her  son  Orus  she  defeated  Typhon,  and  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  and  the  catholic  by  the 

(he  partialis  of  kia  conspiracy.    She  recovered  papists.    The  present  bistiop  is  Frederic  duke 

the  mangled  pieces  of  her  husband's  body,  the  of  York,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 

geniials  excepted^  which  the    murderer  had  tain.    The  inspection  and  administration  of 

thrown  into  the  sea.     Isis  then  directed  the  ecclcsiastica}  affairs,  however,  belong  to  the 

different  Egyptian  priests  to  choose  whatever  elector  of  Cologne,  as  nieiropolitan. 

animals  they  pleased  to  represent  the*  person  Osnaburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  a 

and  the  divini^  of  Osiris,  and  they  were  en-  bishopric  of  the  same  name,  with  a  univertiity, 

joined  to  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  that  re-  and  a  castle.     It  is  remaikable  for  a  treaty  of 

presentative  of  divinity,  and  to  bury  it  i^hen  peace  concluded  between  Germany  and  Sweden, 

(Wad  with  the  greatest  solemnity.    To  render  m'1046,  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion, 

their  establishment  more  popular,  each  sacer-  The  protestants  have  two  of   the  churches, 

dotal  body  had  a  certain  portion  of  bod  allotted  The  beer  of  this  place  is  highly  esteemed  in 

to  them  to  defray  the  expences  attending  the  Germany.     It  is  seated  on  the  Haxe,  35  miles 

ceremonial  rites.    That  part  of  the  body  of  N.£.  of  Monster,  and  75  W.  of  Hanover.  Lon » 

Oiixis  which  had  not  been  recovered  was  treat*  8.  SO  £.  Lat.  52. 24  N^ 

ed  with  more  particular  attention  b]^  Isis.   (See  OsirABt;Rc,  an  island  in  the   S.  Pacific 

Puallica.)     As  Osiris  liad  particularly  in-  Ocean,  discovered  and  named  by  captain  WaU 

structed  hia  subjects  in  cultivating  the  ground,  lis,  in  1767.  It  is  called  Miatea  by  the  natives, 

the  priests  chose  the  ox  to  represent  him,  and  Lon.  147.  30  W.  Lat.  17.  61  S.   , 

paid  the  most  superstitions  veneration  to  that  OSPREY,  in  ornithology.    SeePALCO. 

animal.    (See  Arts.)   Osiris,  according  to  the  OSS  A,  a  lofi^  mountain  of  Thessaly.     It 

opioion  of  some  mythologisu,  is  the  same  as  was  formerly  jomed  to  mount  Olympus,  but 

ihe  sun,  and  the  adoration  which  is  paid  by  Hercules,  as  some  report,  separated  them,  and 

different  nations  to  an   Aiflibis,  a  Bacchus,  made  between  them  the  celebrated  valley  of 

a  Dionysius,  a  Jupiter,  a  Pan,  &c.  is  the  same  Tempe.     Ossa  was  one  of  those    mountains 

*«  that  which  Omtis  received  in  the  Egyptian  which  the'giants,  in  their  wars  against  the  gods, 

temples.     Ncuhing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  he<iped  up  one  on  the  other,   to  scale  the  hea- 

the  greatneas   of  Osiris   than  this  inscription  vens  with  more  facility, 

found  on  some  aticient  monutueots:  "  Saturn,  Ossa  spokgiosa.  In  anatomy,  thespoogv 
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«t)ncs  two  in  number^  called  also  ossa  spongiosa  are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympaimm. 
hiferiora.  The  ethmoid  bone  has  two  turbinated  See  Malleus^  Incus,  Stapes,  and  OkBi- 
portions,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  superior     culare  os. 

spongy  bones.  These  bones,  which  from  their  (^SSlFiC.  a.  (ossa  and  Jaclo,  Lat.)  Hav- 
stiape  are  sometimes  calleil  ossa  turbinata,  have  ing  the  power  of  making  bones,  or  changing 
by  some  anatomists  been  described  as  t)eloiig-  cameous  or  membranous  to  bony  substance 
Ing  to  the  ethmoid  bone;  and  by  others,  as    {fVise.). 

portions  of  the  ossa  palaii.     In  young  subjects,        OSSIFICATION,  {ossificatio,  from  «f«  a 
however,    they  are    evidently  distinct   bones,     bone,  and ybcto,  to  make).    See  Bone. 
They  consist  ota  s))ongy  lamella  in  each  nostril.        OSSIFHAGA.  {otsifrnga^  from  m,  a  booe, 
The  convex  surface  of  this  lamella  is  turned    and^rango,  to  break).     A  petrified  root,  called 
towards  the  septum  narium,  and  its  concave    the  bone  binder,  from  its  supplied  virtues  in 
part  towards  the  maxillary  bone,  covering  the    uniting  fractured  bones, 
opening  of  the  lachiymal  duct  into  the  nose.        OSSlFRAGUS.    See  Osteocolla. 
From  iheir  upper  edge   arise  two  processes:         To  OSSl'FY,  ».  a.  (of#a  and/am,  Latin.)' 
the  posterior  of  these,  which  is  the  broadest,    To  change  to  bone  iS/tarp). 
hangs  as  it  were  upon  the  edge  of  the  antrum        OSSFVOROUS.  a.  {otsa  and  voro,  Latin.) 
Highmoriitnum  $  the  anterior  (mc  joins  theos    Devouring  bones  (^Derham). 
unguis,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  duct.        OSSLETS.    In  the  veterinary  science,  little 
These  bones  are  complete  in  the  foetus.    They    hard  substances  that  arise  amongst  the  small 
are  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane  ;  and,    bones  of  a  horse's  knee,  on  the  inside.    They 
besides    their   connection  with    the   ethmoid    growout  of  the  substance  which  connects  those 
4;>one,  are  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillariasuperiora,     bones  together,  and  arise  from  strains  while  a 
ossa  palati,  and  ossa  unguis.    Besides  these  ossa    horse  is  young,  before  his  joints  are  well  knit 
^pongiosa  inferiora,   there  are  sometimes  two    They  are  not  common^  however  ;  and  if  ob- 
r)thers,  situated  lower  down,  one  in  each  nos*    served  in  the  beginning,  a  little  oil  of  origanum 
tril.     These  are  very  properly  considered  as  a    rubbed  on  the  part  every  oth^r  day  will  dissolre 
production  of  the  sides  of  the  maxillary  sinus    them  :  but  if  they  are  of  long  continuance, 
turned  downwards.     In  many  subjects,  like*    they  require  firing,  which  is  the  most  certain 
wise,  we  find  other  smaller  bones,  standing  out    method  to  effect  a  cure, 
into   the  nostrils,  which,  from  their  shape,        OSSORY,  the  western  division  of  Qaeen*s 
might  also  deserve  the  name  of  turbinata,  but    counW,  in  Ireland. 

they  are  uncertain  in  their  size,  situation,  and  OSSUARY,  i.  (^ossuariufHf  Lat.)  Achamel- 
number.  house ;  a  place  where  the  bones  of  de^d  people 

OSSETIA,  the  country  of  the  Ossi,  or  Os-    are  kept, 
seti,  one  of  the  seven  Caucasian  nations,  be-        OSbUN^A,    an    ancient    and    considerable 
tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  t  bound-    town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  viriih  a  university, 
ed  on  the  N.  by  great  Cabarda,  on  the  £.  by    40  miles  £.  of  Seville.    Lon.  4.  SI  W.  Lat. 
the  Lesguis  Tartars,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  bv    37-  *4  N. 

Imeritia.  It  eontains  \g  districts,  of  whicn  OSTADE  (Adrian  Van),  a  Dutch  painter, 
one  is  subject  to  Imeritia,  and  the  others  to  born  at  Lubec,  l6lO.  He  was  endued  with 
Georgia.  These  districts  are  of  very  unequal  such  powers  by  nature,  that  he  eqoalkd  all 
size ;  some  containing  only  five,  and  others  other  painters  m  the  representations  of  droll 
50  villages,  each  of  which  comprises  from  20  and  vulgar  scenes.  He  perfectly  understood  the 
to  lOOfamilies.  Their  language  has  some  ana-  chiaro-Miscura,  and  his  smoaking  rooms,  ale- 
logy  with  that  of  the  Persian.  Their  history  houses,  kitchens,  and  stables,  are  particularly 
is  entirely  unknown.  The  Circassians  and  admired.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  l6B5,  much 
Tartars  call  them  Kusha.  regretted. 

OSSIAN,  son  of  Fing^l,  an  ancient  Scotch  OSTEIl^,  (t^tir^,  from  omtr,  a  bone), 
•bord,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  The  bone  binder.  S^  Osteocolla. 
the  third  century.  He  accompanied  his  father  OSTEND,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Austrian 
in  his  wars,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  which  Flanders,  seated  among  a  number  of  canals, 
was  protracted  to  a  good  old  age,  he  became  and  almost  surrounded  by  two  of  the  largest  of 
blind.  In  1758  some  poems  appeared  in  a  them,  into  which  ships  of  great  burden  m%y 
poetical  sj^le,  said  to  be  translated  fmm  the  enter  with  the  tide.  It  is  famous  for  the  long 
original  Gaelic  of  Ossian,  by  Mr.  Macpher-  siese  it  sustained  against  the  Spaniards,  from 
son;  and  as  they  excited  the  attention  of  the  July  5,  1 601,  to  September  se.  1604,  when  it 
learned  by  their  beauty,  they  produced  an  surrendered,  by  an  honourable  capitulation, 
animated  controversy  respecting  their  authenti-  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the 
city.  Into  this  we  cannot  here  enter;  but  French  seized  Ostend;  but,  in  1706,  after  the 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  disquisitions  of  battle  of  Ramilies,  it  was  retaken  by  the  allies* 
Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Johnson,  lord  Kames,  &c.  if  It  was  a^ain  uken  by  the  French  in  17^.  but 
he  have  not  already  come  to  a  decision  on  this  restored  in  174S.  In  the  war  of  1 756,  the  French 
potnt.  ^rrisoued  this  town  for  the  em  press  queen  Maria 

OSSICLE,  f .  a  small  bone.  Theresa.    In  the  last  war,  as  a  neutral  port,  it 

OSSICULA  AUDITUS.  The  small  bones  became  a  acrcat  mart  for  trade ;  and  it  was  greatly 
of  the  internal  ear  are  four  in  number,  viz.  the  augmented  both  in  population  and  buildings.  In 
maP  tapes,  and  os  oibiculare ;  and    179$i  the  French  once  more  took  Ostend,  which 
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they.evacuated  in  1793,  and  rqx)86essed  in  1794.  Twcnty-lhree  species,  all  Cz\iC  shrubs,     lliote 

In  May  1798,  the  Enghsh  landed  a  body  of  chiefly  cultivateil  are, 

troops  nere,  who  blew  ap  and  destroyed  the  1.  O.  spinosum.     Prickly  osteospermum. 

works  of  the   Bruges  canal ;    but  the  wind  9.  O.  pisiferum.     Smootn  osteospermum. 

shifting   before  they  could    re-embark,    they  3.  O.  moniliferum.      Foplar*leaved    osteo- 

were  under  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  the  spermum. 

French.    Osteiul  is  10  mites  W.  of  Bruges,  29  4.  O.  polygaloides.     Milk- wort  osteosper-^ 

N.£.  of  Dunkirk,  and  iiO  N.W.  of  Brussels,  mum. 

JLon.  3.  I  £.  Lat.  51.  14  N.  5.  O.  caeruleum.    Blue-flowered  osteospcr* 

OSTE'NSIBLE.  a.  {ostendo^  Latin.)  Such  mum. 

as  isOToper  or  intended  to  be  shown.  They  are  all  tender  plants,  for  the  most  part 

OSTE'N.SiVE,    a.    {oilenttf^  Fr.  osiendo,  requirefrequentwatering,  and  should  be  treated 

Lat.)  Showing ;  betokening.  like  mvrtles. 

OSTE'NT.  t.  {osienium,  Latin.)  1.  Appear*  OS'f'F.RODE,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in 

ance;   air;    manner;    mien  (^Shakspeare),  S.  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen.     Here  is  a 

Show;  token  (Shakspeare),  3.  A  portent;   a  manufacture  of  woollen  8iufl*s;  also  a  maga* 

prodigy  (Druden).  zine  for  corn,  which  is  delivered  out  to  the 

OSrENTA^lON.  s.    (oateniaiio,  Latin.)  miners  of  the  Hartz  forest,  always  at  a  fixed 

1.  Outvi-ard  show  ;  appearance  {Shakspeare).  price.     It  is  l6  miles  S.W.  of  Goslar.    Lon, 

2.  Ambitious  display  ;  boast ;  vain  show  (^Add.),  10.  33  E.    Lat.  5 1 .  50  N. 

3.  A  show;  a  spectacle:  not  in  use  {SliakS'  OsTERons^  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro* 
pearey  vince  of  Oberland,   with   an  ancient  castle, 

OSTENTATIOUS,    a.    (ostenio,   Latin.)  situate  on  the  Dribentz,  65  miles  SE.  of  Daut- 

BoastiVil ;  vain ;  fond  of  show ;  fond  to  expose  zic,  and  70  SSVV.  of  Konigsberg. 

to  s'xcw  (Dry den),  OSTERVALD    (John    Frederic),    a   nro- 

OSTENIA'TIOUSLY.  a(i.  (from  otienta-  tesUnt  minister,   born  at  Neufchatel,    'i063. 

iiouu)  Vainly;  boastfully.  He  was  learned  and  pious,  and  from  his  friend- 

OSTENTATIOUSNESS.  J.  Vanity;  boast,  ship  with  Turretin  and  Werenfcls  arose  the 

fulness.  expression  of  the  triumvirate  of  Swisa  theo* 

OSTENTATOUR.    *.   (osientateur,   Fr.)  lo^iatis.    He  died  1747.     He  wrote  a  Cate- 

A  boaster ;  a  vain  setier  toshow.         •  chism   of  the  Christian  Religion,   8vo;   Ar- 

OSTEOCOLLA.  (of/eoco//a,  offTcoMXXAtfrom  gumcnts  and  Reflections  on  the  Books  of  the 

9c7t9t,  a  bone,  and  xtxxow,  to  glue).  Ossifragus.  Bible,  S  vols.  8vo;   Treatise  against  Unclean- 

Osieites.     Ammosteus.     Osteolithos.     Stelo-  ness,  8vo.  8cc. 

chiles.    Bone  binder.    A  particular  carbonate  QSTERWIECK,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxooy^ 

ofiime,  found  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  par-  in  the  principality  of  Halherstadt.     ft  has  se- 

ticularly  in   the  Marche  of  Brandenburg,  .in4  veral  woollen  manufactures,  and  is  situate  on 

in  other  countries.     It  is  met  with   in  loose  the  Use,  13  miles  W.  of  Halherstadt,  and  15 

sandy  grounds,  spreading  from  near  the  surface  N.E.  of  Goslar.     Lon.  10.  5S  £.    Lat.  52. 

to  a  considerable  depth,    into  a   number  of  10  N. 

ramifications,  tike  the  roots  of  a  tree ;  it  is  of  a  OSTERWYCK    (Maria  Van),    a    female 

whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  under  the  earth,  fri-  painter,  born  near  Delft  in  l630,  and  di^d  in 

able  when  dry,  rough  on  the  surface,  for  the  I693.      Her  favourite  subjects  were  flowers 

most  part  either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with  a  and  still  life,  which  she  painted  in  a  delicate 

solid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery  white  matter,  maimer,  with  a  light  pencil,  and  graat  freedoin 

It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  promoting  the  of  hand. 

coalition  of  fractured  bones,  and  the  formation  OSTI  A,  a  once  celebrated  but  decayed  sea^ 

pf  callus ;  which  virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it  port  of  luly,  in  Campagna  di  Roma,  seated  at 

in  the  present  day.  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  with  a  bishop's  see : 

OSTEOCOPuS,  iosteocopMfOovitMnn;,  from  the  harbour  is  choaked  up.    It  is  1 8  miles  S,W, 

irrttv,  a  bone,  and  xtvtp,  uneasiness.)     A  very  of  Rome.     Lon.  18.  %4'E.    Lat.  41.  44  N. 

violent  fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  the  bone.  OSTIACKS,  a  people  of  Siberia  in   Asia* 

OSTEOGENY.  iosteogeneia,»(rri9ymm,  from  They  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oby  and 

•r.««v,  a  bone,  and  yniu»,  generation).      The  Jenisay,   and  on  those  of  some  other  rivers 

growth  of  bones.    See  Bone.  which  fall  into  these.    These  people  are  very 

OSTEOGRAPHY.(oi^eograpA2a,oon'f07paft«,  poor,  and  yery  lazv,  and  in  the  summer-time 

from  x*i9v,  a  bone,  and  yp»^w, to  describe.)    The  live  mostly  upon  nsh.     They  are  of  a  middle 

description  of  the  bones*    See  Bokb.  size,  with  broad  faces  and  noses,  and  yellowish 

OSTEOLITHOS.  {osteolUkos^  «rMM0o(f  from  or  red  hair.    All  their  garments  from  top  to  toe 

0rm,  a  bone,  and  xj^of,  a  stone,)     SeeOsTEO;*  are  made  of  fish  skins,  for  they  ha%e  neither 

60LLA.  linen   nor  woollen;    and   indeed  they   might 

OSTEOLOGY,  iesteologia,  og-eoXnta,  from  almost  as  well  go  naked.    Their  greatest  diver- 

•rio?,  a  bone,  and  x«yo(,  a  discourse.)    The  doc-  sion    is    hunting ;    and    they  go  together   in 

trine  of  the  bones.     See  An  atomy,  crowds,  with  a  weapon  like  a  large  knife  fa<tu 

OSTEOSPERMUM.     In  botany,  a  genus  ened  in  a  stick.     In  summer  they  tnke  and  dry 

of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  rolygamia  neces*  the  fish  which  serves  them  in  winter  ;    «"•! 

saria.      Receptacle    naked,    downless;    calyx  when  that  seascm   begins,    thev  go  in' 

many-leaved;  seeds  globular,  coloured;  bony,  woods  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  thf 
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I            Mid  vtiMp  to  kill  sables,  ermines*  bears,  rein-  DameofiUpatron,  andthellmcof  iUestablifh- 

j             <leer,  elks,  martens,  and  foxes.     Part  of  the  nieni,  thej  differ  extremely.    Many  are  of  opi- 

'             furs  of  tbese  is  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  emperor  of  nion,  that  ostracism  owes  its  origin  to  very 

•             Hiissia,  and  the  rest  are  sold  at. a  stated  price  to  remote  times. 

j              the  Russian  governors,  biU  sometimes  tney  are  However  that  be,  the  punishment  of  osln- 

I             allowed  to  dispose  of  them  to  private  persons,  cism  was  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  when  tbdt 

I             The  Ostiacks  are  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  liberty  was  in  danoer.    If,  for  instance,  jci- 

I             fidelity  to  the  Russian  government ;   and  on  lousy  or  ambition  had  sowed  discord  among 

I              tliese  occasions  they  use  the  following  cere-  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  ^    and  if  different 

mony.     After  laying  down  a  bear  skin  and  an  parties  were  formed,  which  threatened  some 

axe,  and  holding  over  it  a  piece,  of  bread  on  a  revolution  in  the  sute  ;  the  people  assembled 

knife,  they  say,  "  In  case  I  do  not  to  my  life's  to  propose  measures  proper  to  t>e  taken  in  order 

end  prove  true  and  faithful  to  the  supreme  go-  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  a  division  which 

.vcrnment  of  th6  country,  or  if  I  knowingly  in  the  end  might  be  fatal  to  freedom.    Ostra- 

and  willingly  break  through*  my  allegiance,  or  cism  was  the  remedy  to  which  they  asually 

be  wanting  m  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  said  8«-  had  recourse  on  these  occamons. 

preme  government,  may  the  bear  tear  me  to  OSTRACITES.  Fossil  oysters. 

pieces  in  the  wood ;  mav  the  bread  I  eat  stick  OSTREA.  Oyster.    In  zoolo^,  a  genus  of 

m  my  throat,  and  choak  me ;   may  the  knife  the  dass  vermes,  order  testacea.    Animal  a  te- 

stab  me,  and  the  axe  cut  off  my  head.*'    The  thvs ;  shell   bivalve,  generally  with  unequal 

like  ceremony  is  used  among  tfaiem  previous  to  valves,  and  slightly  eared ;  hinge  without  teeth, 

the  deposition  of  a  witness.  but  fumishecT  with  an  ovate  hollow,  and, 

OSTI^ARY.  J.  (05/tMM,  I^t.)  Theopeoiog  mostly,  lateral  transverse  grooves, 

at  which  a  river  disembogues  itself  (Brewn).  Most  of  this  genus  are  furnished  at  the  hing^ 

(ySTLER.    #•    ihoUeliefp   French.)    The  internally  with  numerous    parallel    internal 

man  who  takes  care  .of  horses  at  an  inn  {Sw,),  grooves  m  each  valve;  and  are  immediately 

O'STLERY.  ff.   ihoiieUrU,  French.)  The  distinguished  from  the  genus  area  in  not  hav- 

place  belunginK  to  the  oatler.  ing  teeth  alternately  locking  in  each  other.    A 

OSI'RACION.     Trunk  fish.     In  zoology,  hundred  and  thirty>six  species,  thus  divided 

a  gfeiius  of  the  class  pisces,  order  branchiostqga.  into  sections  and  sub-sections : 

TVeth  round,  pointing  forward,  blunt ;  aper-  A>  Valves  furnished  with  ears  and  radiate ; 

tore  of  the  gills  linear ;    body  mailed  by  a  denominated  scallop.    These  leap  oat  of 

complete  bony  covering ;    without  ventral  fin.  the  water  to  the  diataace  of  half  a  yard, 

Twelve  species  ;  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  In^  and,  opening  the  shells,  eject  the  water 

dian  seas :  the  most  beautiful  u  O.  meleagris,  within  them  $  after  which  they  sink  un* 

somewhat  square,  blackish,  exquisitely  marked  der  the  water,  and  suddenly  close  the 

with  innumerable  white  spots ;  from  six  to  shells  with  a  loud  snap, 

eight  inches  long ;  inhabits  tne  Southern  ocean.  This  section  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  de-  •.  Equilateral ;  ears  of  the  valves  eooal :  con- 
notes the  banishment  of  such  persons  whooe  taming  forty  species,  of  which  tne  foltowr 
ilierit  and  influence  gave  umbrage  to  the  peo-  ing  are  the  chief, 
pie  of  Athena,  lest  they  should  attempt  any  I.O.  maxima.  Shell  with  fourteen  rounded 
thing  against  the  public  liberty.  This  punith-  and  longitudinally  striate  rays ;  about  five 
ment  was  called  ostracism,  from  the  Greek  inches  long  and  nve  and  a  half  broad  -,  ears 
.word  ocfAiNVf  which'  fttofefiy  signifies  a  shell ;  large,  with  decussate  strise;  hing^  with  a  large 
but  when  applied  to  this  object,  it  is  used  for  deep  hollow;  lower  valve  convex,  white,  often 
the  billet  on  which  the  Atbeaiaus  wrote  the  vancd  with  red  bands  or  S|Kits ;  upper  valve 
namea  of  the  citicena  whom  thev  intended  to  flat,  reddi^.  Found  in  moat  European  seas, 
banish.  The  learned  are  divided  with  regpwd  in  large  beds;  whence  they  arc  dredged  up  aad 
io  the  sttbitance  of  which  this  brUet  was  pcklnl,  and  barrelled  for  aale.  'Hiis  is  die 
formed  s  some  insist  that  it  waa  a  small  ilxinc,  shell  that  was  formerly  worn  by  pilgrims  on 
or  a  piece  of  brkk ;  some  that  it  waa  a  piece  of  the  hat  or  coat,  as  a  mark  that  they  had  crossed 
hark }  and  others  assert  that  it  waa  a  shell,  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  dero- 
The  woid  admits  most  of  these  interpretations,  tions  at  the  Holy  Land;  in  commemoration  of 
Bat  what  determines  its  true  sense  is  the  ef>i-  ivhich  it  is  still  pie«erved  in  the  arms  of  many 
thet  given  |tt  by  ancient  aothors,  of  ceramt^^  fiimiliea. 

aa«a/ur ;  which  words  signify,  '*  The  puniah-  2.  O.  rosea.    Shell  roundish,  with  five  rays; 

atent  of  potter's  day:*'    and  this  expression  middle«sixed,TOsy>coloured,  the  rays  wiiite;  or 

aeema  to  us  a  proof,  that  the  word  •mxw,  green  mixed  with  yellowish,  lurid,  and  leek- 

whcn   afMilied  on  this   occasion^    signifies  a  green,  with  livid  rays.    Habitation  unceriato. 

piece  of  naked  earth  m  the  form  of  a  shell ;  C.  Ears  unequal,  one  of  them  generally  cili- 

and  undoubtedly  the  Liatin  aothors  had  this  ate  with  spines  within ;  fifty«foiir  species : 

idea  of  the  word  here,  foe  they  translated  it  by  the  following  are  the  chief. 

Iff#u/a.  3.  O.  pallium.  Ducal  mantle.  Shell  equi- 

The  aneients  aie  likewise  divided  with  regard  valve  with  twelve  convex  rays,  striate,  rough, 

lo  the  time  when  ostracism  was  instituted,  and  imbricate  with  scales.  Inhabits  India;  the 

But  they  all  a^;ree,  that  the  person  who  moved  shell  solid,  red,  varied  with  brown  and  white : 

the  law  waa  tu  firat  victim.    But  at  to  the  mafgiadeoticuUite. 
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4.  0.  opercularis.  Shell  with  about  twen^  which  time  they  become  of  a  dark  green.  To 
rays, roundish  aod  roughs  with  decussate  striae;  ET^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^u"  operates  id  the  greening, 
the  upper  valve  a  little  more  convex ;  both  ge*  Tolesbury  pits  will  sreen  only  in  summer ;  but 
nerally  variegated  with  spots  and  other  marks,  to  prove  also  that  the  soil  chiefly  contributes. 
Inhabits  the  northern  seas ;  two  and  a  half  Bnckcl  sea- pits  green  both  summer  and  wio* 
inches  long  and  broad.  tA ;  and,  as  a  farther  proof,  a  pit  within  a  foot 

y.  Valves  more  gibbous  on  one  side.    Seven  of  a  greening  pit  will  not  green ;  and  those 

species.  that  did  green  very  well  lose  thei^  quality  iu 

B«  hough,  and  generally  plated  on  the  out-  time, 

side ;  comprismg  the  tribe  of  oysters,  pro-  When  the  tide  flows,  oysters  lie  with  their 

perly  so  called.    Twenty-six  species.  hollow  shell  downwards,  and  when  it  ebbs 

5.  O.  edulis.  Common  oyster.  Shell  near-  they  turn  on  the  other  side ;  they  remove  not 
\j  orbicular  and  ruag^,  witn  undulate,  imbri-  from  their  place,  unless  in  cold  weather,  to 
cate  scales ;  one  valve  flat  and  very  entire.  In-  cover  themselves  wiih  the  ooze. 

habits  European  and  Indian  seasj  found  large-  Oysters  sicken  after  they  have  spatted ;  but  la 

ly  on  our  own  coasts,  and  aflixed  to  rocks  or  June  and  July  they  begin  to  recover,  and  in 

in  copious  beds ;  the  fish  well  known  as  a  pa-  August  are  perfectly  well.    The  male  oyster  is 

latabfe  and  nutritious  food :  shell  of  various  said  to  be  black-sick,  ha\  ing  a  black  substance 

sizes,  forms,  and  colours,  within  white,  and  in  the  fin;  the  female  to  be  white-sick,  having 

often  clossy  and  irridescent  like  mother  of  pearl,  a  milky  substance  in  the  fin.    They  are  salt  ia 

The  old  shells  have  often  an  anomia  fixed  to  the  pits,  salter  in  the  layers,  but  saitest  at  sea. 

tbem,  and  are  frequently  covered  with  serpulae,  6.  O.  diiuviana.    Shell  plaited  on  the  ou^ 

lepades,  sertularis,  ana  other  marine  produc-  side;  the  margin  with  erect acutangular  teeth. 

tions.  Found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  calcareous  moun- 

In  the  month  of  May  the  oysters  cast  their  tains  of  Sweden,  about  the  size  of  a  common 
spawn  (by  the  dredgers  called  spats),  rcsem-  oyster;  the  margin  with  erect serratures  formed 
bling  the  drop  of  a  caudle,  and  of  the  size  of  a  as  it  were  of  the  imbricate  lamellse  of  die  shell, 
halfpenny.  The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  and  transversely  striate ;  valves  with  pectinate 
oyster-shelU,  or  pieces  of  wood,  at  the  bottom  plates  and  acute  wrinkles, 
of  the  sea.  A  calcareous  secretion  issues  from  7*  O.  parasitica.  Shell  thin  ;  lower  vah<e 
it  immediately,  and  in  twenty-four  hourd  this  convex  and  thicker,  the  other  flat.  Inhabila 
begins  to  be  converted  into  a  shell.  In  this  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  seas,  and  fixes  itself  to 
mouth  the  dredgers  (.by  the  law  of  the  Adjmi*  the  roots  and  stumps  of  trees  growing  close  to 
ralty  Court)  have  liberty  to  catch  oysters  of  all  and  hanging  over  the  water,  especially  the  man- 
kinds and  sizes.  When  they  have  taken  them,  sifera  ;  varies  in  form  and  size,  but  is  often  aa 
they  gently  raise  the  small  brood  from  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^be  palm  of  the  hand, 
culich  (or  exotic  matter  to  which  they  adhere)  C*  Hinge  with  a  perpendicular  grooved  line^ 
and  then  throw  back  the  cultch,  to  preserve  the  Nine  species :  the  following  are  examples: 
ground  for  the  future,  unless  they  be  so  recent^  8.  O.  perna.  Shell  equivalve,  obovate,  un* 
ly  spatted,  that  the;^  cannot  be  safely  separated  ec(ual,  rounder  at  one  end.  Inhabits  the  In^ 
*/rom  the  cultch  ;  in  which  case  they  are  per-  dian  and  American  seas;  about  two  and  a  half 
mitted  to  take  the  stone  or  shell,  &c.  that  the  inches  16ng,  and  in  figure  something  resem- 
spat  adheres  to,  each  of  which  has  often  twen-  blins  a  ham  or  gammon  of  baoon ;  shell  white, 
ty  spats.  After  the  month  of  May  it  is  a  felony  or  dull  ferruginous,  lamellate,  smooth  at  tht 
to  carry  away  the  cultch,  and  punishable  to  hinge,  with  a  short,  straight,  open  beak* 
take  any  other  oysters,  unless  such  as  are  of  the  y*  O.  isognomum.  Shell  e<|uivaive,  with  ft 
bigness  of  half-a-crown.  The  places  in  which  larger  lobe  nearly  forming  a  right  angle  with 
oysters  are  chiefly  catched  are  the  Pont  Burn-  the  hinge.  Inhabits  the  Indian  ooean  and 
ham.  Maiden,  aud  Colne  waters  near  Chester.  South  seas;  from  five  to  seven  incbea  long,  and 
This  brood  and  other  oysters  are  carried  to  the  about  one  and  three-quarters  broad  in  the  mid- 
creeks  of  the  sea  at  Brickel  Sea,  Mersey,  Lang-  die ;  shell  black  witn  a  violet  mixture,  and 
no,  Fingrego,  Wivcnhoe,  Tolesbury,  and  pearly  within ;  lamellate  with  an  open  beak  ; 
Saltcoasc,    and   then   thrown   into  cnannels  very  rare. 

which  are  called  oyster-beds  or  layers,  where  OSTREUM.    (os/reiim,  ecftcnr,  from  h'A" 

they  grow  and  fatten ;  and  in  two  or  three  aov,  a  shell).     The  oyster.     The  shell  of  tnii 

years  the  smallest  brood  will  become  oysters  of  flsh  is  occasionally  used  medicinally;  its  virtues 

full  size.  are  similar  to  those  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

If  the  oysters  be  to  be  green,  they  are  put  See  Crbta. 

into  pits  about  three  feet  deep,  in  salt  marshes,  OSTRICH,  in  ornithology;     See  Stru* 

which   are  overflowed  only  at  spring  tides;  THio. 

these   p)ssess    sluices   which  let  in   the  salt  OSTRUTHIUM«      {etimthmfmy.      Blan- 

water  till  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  chard  calls  it  a  corruption  from  las^rpitium), 

Tt)eseptt9  from  sume  quality  of  the  soil  co-ope»  Sec  Impbratoria. 

rating  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  become  OSTUNI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Terra  d*0- 

green,  and  communicate  their  colour  to  the  traoto,  with  a  bishop^s  see ;  seated  on  a  monn* 

0)'sters  that  are  put  into  them  in  four  or  five  tain,  near  the  gulf  of  Venice,  ]6  miles  N.W« 

davs:  though  they  are  commonly  suflfered  to  of  Brmdici,  and  24  N.E.  of  Taioiito«     Lmu 

tonnuue  there  six  weeks  or  two  mouths,  by  17.  60  £•    Xjat  40.  dl  N« 
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OSWALD(St.),  a^illaee  in  Nonhurober*  island,    except   ducks,  '  pigeons,    paitoaiitt^^ 

land,  on  the  Ficts*  wall,  IM.  of  Hexham,  by  with  a  few  otht-r  birds,  and  rats,  tnere  oeiog 

aonie  called  Heavenafieldi  on  account  of  Os*  nootherquadrtiped,  nor  any  serpent      Bouhe 

waid*8  total  defeat  of  Cedwall,  a  British  usurp-  tea  su|iplies  them  with  great  variety  of  most 

er,  who  was  killed  on  the  first  onset.     Here  excellent  fi^h   to   eat,   which   is    their   chief 

Oswald,  who  was  afterwards  saitited,  set  up  luxury,  and  to  caich  it  their  principal  labour, 

the  first  cross  in  the  kingdom  of  ^JorthnInber-  The  inhabitants   hate   mild  features,   and  a 

land.  pleasing  countenance.      I'hey  are  about  the 

OSWEGO,  a  fort  of  North  America,  seated  ordinary  size  of  Europeans,  of  a  pale  ma- 

on  the  S.  sidt*  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  hogany  brown,  with  fine  black  hair  and  e^es, 

a  river  of  the  same  name,  15t>  miles  W.N.W.  and  wear  a  piece  of  cloih  round  their  n^iddlc, 

of  Albany.     Lon.76.  15  W.     Lat.  43.  15  N.  and  another  wrapped  about  the  head  like  a 

Oswego  tba,  in  botany.  SeeMoNARDA.  turban.    The  women  wear  a  piece  of  cloih, 

OSWKICZKN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  they 

palatinate  ot  Cracovia.     it  has  a  ^reat  trade  in  pasa  their  heads,  so  that  one  pan  of  the  gar* 

salt,  and  is  seated  on  the  Vistula,  16  miles  S.W.  ment  hangs  down  behind,  and  the  other  be* 

ofCtacow.     Lon.  19.  44  £.     l^t.  50.  0  N.  fore,  to  the  knees;  a  fine  white  cloth,  like 

OSWESTRY,  a  corporate  town  in  Shrop-  muslin,  passes  over  this  in  \arious  ele^nt  turns 

shire,  v^  iih  a  market  on  Wednesday.     It  had  round  the  body,  a  little  below  the  brea>t,  form* 

a  wall  and  a  castle,  long  ago  demolished  ;  and  ing  a  kind  of  tunic,  of  which  one  turn  some* 

has  some  trade  from  Wales  in  flannels.    It  is  times  falls  gracefully  across  the  shoulder.  Both 

18  miles  N.  W.  of  Shrewsbury  and   174  of  sexes  are  marked  with  black  stains,  oocaaioned 

London.     Lon.  3.  3  W.     Lat.  52.  52  N*  by  puncturing  the  skin,  and  rubbing  a  black 

OSYRIS.     Pbets  cassia,  or  rosemary.    In  colour  into  the  wounds.     As  the  climate  is  one 

botany,  a  gentis  of  the  class  dioecia,  order  tri-  of  the  hottest  in  the  woild,  their  houses  hare 

andria.     Calyx  three-cleft,  corolless.     Ms^le:  seldom  any  walls,  but  consist  6nl\  of  a  roof, 

filaments  very  short.     Fein.:  stigma  roundish,  thatched  with  the  long  prickly  leaves  of  the 

three-parted ;  berry  globular,  one-celled,  um-  palm-nut  tree,  and  supported  d\'  a  few  pillais 

biiicated.     Two  species;  one  O.  alba  with  made  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.     Their  cloth  is 

linear  leaves ;  calyx  and  corol  yellow ;  a  native  made  of  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree, 

of  the  south  of  Europe :  the  other  O.  japouica  which  is  beaten  %vith  a  kind  of  mallet }  and  a 

with  ovate,  setaceous-sera te  floriferous  leaves,  glue,  made  of  the  hibiscus  esculentus,  is  em* 

The  former  is  most  frequently  cultivated;  and  ployed  to  make  the  bark  cohere.      Some  of 

the  mode  of  doing  so  is  by  sowing  the  berries  in  these  pieces  are  two  or  three  yards  wide,  and 

ft  dry  stony  soil :  they  will  often  remain  two  fifty  yards  long.     Though  the  ^natives  far  excel 

years  before  they  vegetate.  most  of  the  Americans  in  the  knowled^and 

OSYTH  (St.),  a  villae.e  in  Essex,  nine  miles  practice  of  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  yet  they  had 

6.E.  of  Colchester.     Here  are  the  remains  of  not  invented   any  method  of  Loiline  water, 

an  ancient  monastery,  now  the  seat  of  the  earl  ]x>ng  nails  on  the  fingers  are  a  mark  of  distinc- 

ofRochford.  tion  among  them,  as  among  the  Chinese;  for 

OTAiOUSTlC.  (formed  ftom  ot;c  ttflof,  ear,  they  imply  that  such  ))ersons  only  as  have 

and  axot/cu,  1  hear.)     A  term  applied  to  instru-  no  occasion  to  work  could  sufler  them  to  grow 

uients  which  aid  of  improve  the  sense  of  hear-  to  that  length.     The  two  sexes  here  eat  st* 

ing.     See  Acoustic.  parately,  as  in  many  other  countries.    Their 

OTA  HA,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  provisions  are  chiefly  fish,  pork,  cocoa-uuts, 
S.  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  north  of  Ulitea ;  and  oread'-fruit,  and  bananas ;  ana  they  employ  sea- 
is  divided  from  it  by  a  strait,  which,  in  the  water  as  a  sauce  both  to  fish  and  pork.  N<v> 
narrowest  part,  is  not  more  than  two  mifes  thing  can  exceed  their  agility  in  swirouiing» 
bfoad.  This  island  is  smaller  and  more  barren  diving,  and  climbing  trees;  and  they  are  praised 
than  Ulitea,  but  has  two  very  good  harbours.  for  their  gentleness,  good-nature,  and  hospi- 

OTAHEITEE,  an  island  in  the  South  Pa*  tality.     Omai,  a  native  of  this  island,  was 

tific  Ocean,  lying  in  18**  S.  lat.  and  150°  W.  brought  over  to  England  hy  captain  Cook,  and 

lo]!.  and  first  discovered,  in  1767,  by  captain  carried  back  by  him,  in  his  last  voyage.    In 

Wallis,   who    called   it  George    the   Third's  I^DOt  kin^  Pomar re  ceded  the  district  of  Wa* 

island.    Captain  Cook  came  hither,  in  1769,  to  lavai,  on  the  N.  side  of  this  island,  to  some 

observe  the  transit  of  Venus;  sailed  round  the  English  missionaries.     Point  Venus  is  in  lon. 

whole  island  in  a  boat,  and  staid  three  months :  149.  J()  W.  Lat.  17-  29  S. 
it  was  visiietl  twice  afterward  by  that  celebrated        OTALGIA,  {otalgia^  olrtXyi*,  from  w,  the 

navigatori     Itcbnsistsof  two  peninsulas,  great  ear,  and  nXyo^,  (lain.)     The  ear-ache, 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting        OT'H  ER.  pron.   (olSep,  Saxon.)     I.  ^ol 

partly  of  bread-fruit  trees,    palms,  cocoa-nut  the  same ;   not   this ;   different  {Swift).    ?. 

trees,  plakitoins>  bananas,  mulberries,  sugar-  Not  I,  or  he,  bnt  some  one  else  (Bo^or).    3« 

canes,  and  others  peculiar  lo  the  climate,  parti-  Not  the  one,  not  this,  but  the  contraij'  {Souiky 

cularly  a  kind  of  pine  apple  and  the  dragon-  4.  Correlative  to  each  {Phil,).     6.  Something 

tree.     At  the  time  of  discovery  the  island  had  beside  {Locke).    6,  The  next  {Skakspfore)* 

no  European  fruit,  garden-stufT,  pulse,  or  le-  7«  The  third  past  (Ben  Jonson)'^     8-  ^}  " 

gumes,   nor    grain  of   any   kind.      Of  tame  sometimes   put    elliptically   for    other  thing i 

animals,  they  have  only  ho^,  dogs,  and  pouU  something  different  {GlanviUe). 
iry ;  neither  is  there  a  wild  animal  in  the       OTHEHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
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Virtadria,    order   monogynia.      Petals  four«  his  father,  Otho  I.  at  the  age  of  16  years.    Hit 

lanceolate;  calyx  foar-paried ;  stiema  sessile;  motherAdelaideopposedhtsaccesston.ou which 

capsule  doubtful.     One  species,  a  Japan  shrub,  he  expelled  her  from  court.    Her  party  pro- 

fluxootts  with  alternate  branches ;    alternate  claimed  Henry  duke  of  Havaria  emperor ;  but 

leaves;  flowers  in  alternate  racemes.  he  was  defeated  by  Otho,  who  also  repulsed 

OTHERGATES.  ad.  In  another  manner,  the  Danes  and  Bohemians.     He  afterwards 

OTHERGUISE.   ad,    {other  and  guise.)  marched  into  luly  against  the  Saracens,  by 

Of  another   kind;  sometimes  written  other-  whom  he   was   taken  prisoner   in  989.  but 

gutsM.  ransomed  for  a  large  sum.    He  died  at  Verona 

OO'HERWHERE.  ad.  {othm  and  where.)  the  year  following. 
In  other  places  (Hooker).  Otmo  III.  the  son  and  successor  of  the  pre* 
O^HERWHILE.  ad.  (other  and  while.)  ceding,  was  oulv  three  years  old  at  the  dcatn  of 
At  other  times.  hts  father.     On  coming  to  age,  he  took  the 
O^FHERWISE.  ad.  (other  and  toise.)     I.  reins  of  government,  and  went  to  Italy,  which 
In  a  difl'ereni  manner  (Sprat),    S.  By  other  was  ill  a  state  of  confusion,  owing  to  the  op- 
causes  (Haleigh)^    3.   In  other  respects  (/?o-  position  of  different  popes.     Otho  having  re- 
gert).  established  order,  returned  into  Germany,  and 
OTHO  (Vf.  Salvius),   a  Roman  emperor  created  Boleslas  king  of  Poland.     He   was 
descended   from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  obliged  again  to  pass  into  Italy,  to  quell  a  re^ 
He    was   one    of  Nero*s    favourites,   and  as  voh  which  had  broken  out.     He  died  there  ia 
such  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  lOOS,  aged  92  years. 

state.     After  Nero's  death  Otho  conciliated  the        Otho  IV.  called  the  Superb,  was  the  son 
favour  of  Gdlba,  the  new  emperor ;  but  when  of  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  and  chosen  emperor 
Galba  had  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his  sue-  in  1 1 97.     He  was  afterwards  excommunicated 
c«*ssor,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  absolute,  by  the  pope  for  having  seised  tjhe  lands  which 
The  great  debts  which  he  had  contracted  en-  the  countess  Matilda  had  left  to  the  holy  see. 
couraged  his  avarice,  and  he  caused  Galba  to  The  princes  of  the  empire  elected  Frederic  king 
be  assassinated,  and   made  himself  emperor,  of  Sicily  in  the  room  of  Otho,  who  retired  to 
He  was  acknowfedged  by  the  senate  and  the  Brunswick.     He  never  tccovered  his  throne, 
Roman  |»eople,  but  the  sudden  revolt  ofVi-  and  died  at  Hauzberg  in  l'^18.     (Waikifu.) 
telltus  in  Germany  rendered  his  situation  pre-         OTHONNA.     African  ragwort.      In  bo« 
carious.     Otho  obtained  three  victories  over  his  tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  s)  ngenesia,  order  poly- 
enemies;   but  in  a  general  engagement  near  gamia  necessaria.     Receptacle  naked;    seeiia 
Brixellum    his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he  naked  or  downy;  calyx  one-leaved,  many-cleft, 
stabbed  himself  When  all  hopes  of  success  were  somewhat  cylindrical.     Thirty-five  species;  na* 
vanished,  after  a  reign  of  about  three  months,  tivesof  Africa,  mostly  of  the  Cape :  some  with 
on  the  20th  of  April,  A.D.  (iQ. — 2.  Roscius,  leaves  cut  or  pinnate ;  others  with  leaves  un* 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  who' in  Cicero*s  con-  divided,  toothed,  or  very  entire, 
sulship  made  a  regulation  to  permit  the  Ro-        The  cultivated  species  are, 
man  knisbts  at  public  spectacles  to  have  the        1.  O.  bulbosa.    Bulbous  African  ragwort, 
fourteen  hrst  rows  after  the  seals  of  the  senators.         9.  O.  pectinata.      Worrawood-leavcd  rag- 
Ox  no  (Venius),  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  wort. 
Leyden   in    1556^  and  became  a  disciple  of        3.  O.  abrotanifolia.     Southem-kaved  rag* 
Frcderico  Zucthero.     He  excelled  in  all  parts  wort. 

of  painting,  and  after  residing  at  Rome  several        4.  O.  coronopifolia.    Buckthorn- leaved  rag- 
years,  went  to  Germany,  where  he  was  re-  wort. 

ceiveii  into  the  emperor's  service.     He  died  at        5.  O.  cheirtfolia.     Stock- leaved  r2^;woit. 
Brussels  in  l634.     He  had  two  brothers,  Gil-        6.  O.  arboresceus.     Tree  ragwort* 
Wt,  an  engraver,  and  Peter,  a  painter.     Otho        They  produce  an  aareeable  variety  among 

was  the  master  oi^  Rubens.  other  potted  plants  of  the  green-house  kind. 

Otho  I.  cm()eror  of  Germany,  called  the        OTHRYADES,   one  of  the  300  Spartans 

Great,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  who  fought  against  300  ArgiveS,  when  those 

and  was  crowned  in  936,  at  the  age  of  14.  two  nations  disputed  their  respective  right  to 

Berenger  having  usuri)ed  the  title  of  emperor  Thyrea.    Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Gronifls, 

in  Italy,  Otho  cntereo  Rome,  where  he  was  ana  Othryades,  survived  the  battle.    The  Ar- 

crowncd   by  John  XII.      That  pontiff  after-  gives  went  home  to  carry  the  news  of  their  vie- 

^vards  leagued  with  Berenger,  on  which  the  tory,  but  Othryades,  who  had  been  reckoned 

emperor  caused  him  to  be  de|)osed,  and  put  among  the  number  of  the  slain,  recovered  him- 

2^0  XIII.  in  his  place  in  963.     He  was  no  self,  and  cajried  some  of  the  spoils  of  which 

sooner  returned  to  Germany  than  the  Roman  he  had  stripped  the  Argives  into  the  camp  of  his 

people  revolted,  and  imprisoned  Leo.     Otho,  countrymen;  and  after  he  had  raised  a  trophy, 

therefore,  made  another  ex|>edition  into  Italy,  and  had  written  with  his  own  blood  the  word 

and  punished  the  senate  of  Rome  severely,  rcct  on  his  shield,  he  killed  himselfi  unwilling 

He  afterwards  made  war  on   Nicephorus  em-  to  survive  the  death  of  his  countrymen, 
perorof  the  east,  with  success.    JohnZimisces,        OTIPYOSIS.  (from  ouf*  theear,  and  irvov, 

successor  of  that  monarch,  made  peace  with  pus).     An  inflammation  of  the  ear. 
Otho,  who  died  in  373.  OTIS.    Bustard.    In  zoolopcy,  a  genus  of 

Otuo  II.  surnamed  the  Bloody,  succeeded  the  claw  aves,  order  galling.    Bill  >uboon^'»«  • 
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tiostfils  OTftI,  pervloot:  tongue  Uild,  Minted  ^  OtRAziTb,    a  stong  city  tnd  seifioft  of 

feet  foTmed  for  running,  three-toed,  tall,  naked  Naple9,    capital  of  Terra  d'Oiranto,  and  an 

above  tne  thighs.    Eleven  tpecica,  natives  of  arcnbtthop'i  see,  with  a  commodious  barbouri 

Eurnpei  Asiai  or  Africa.    The  following  are  and  a  citadel.    It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and 

the  cnief :  "  seated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  140  miles  S.E. 

l.O.  tarda.  Great  bustards  Wave^spotted  ofBari.  Lon.  18.  35  £.  Lat.  40.20  N. 
with  black  and  rufous,  beneath  whitish;  head  OTTER.  In  masttologT.  See  MtrareLA. 
(of  the  male)  and  throat  on  each  side  crested  }  Ottbr-hvnting.  A'sport  at  present  but 
head  and  neck  cinereous ;  quill- feathers  black ;  little  pursued,  yet  formerly  in  ^teat  vogite. 
tail  with  rufous  and  black  lines,  the  feathers  Hounds  were  then  kept  and  trained  for  the 
eighteen  or  twenty ;  pouch  beginning  under  the  purpose,  and  the  mode  of  bunting  is  thus  de- 
tongue  and  reaching  to  the  breast,  long,  capaci*  scribed  by  Mr.  Daniell :  "  The  sportsaien 
Ous,able  to  hold  near  seven  ouarts  of  water,  pro«  went  on  each  side  the  river,  beating  the  banks 
bably  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  hen  whilst  and  sedges  with  the  dogs;  if  there  was  ah 
she  si'iS,  or  the  young  belore  they  can  fly :  legs  otter  in  that  quarter,  his  seal  was  soon  traced 
dusky.  Found  trequently  in  Great  Britain ;  in-  upon  the  mud,  as  the  water,  wherever  it  wouki 
habits  also  the  open  plains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  admit  of  it,  was  lowered  as  much  as  possible, 
Africa ;  feeds  on  grains  and  herbs;  four  feet  long;  to  expose  the  hollow  banks,  reed- beds  aod 
Weighs  often  twenty-fite  pounds ;  is  solitary  and  stubs  that  might  otherwise  sbeller  him :  each 
ihy,  except  about  the  time  of  miration  ;  flies  hunter  had  a  spear  to  attack  the  otter  when  he 
heavily,  but  runs  swiftly ;  is  quick  of  sight  vented,  or  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
and  hearin'*;  lays  two  pale  olive-brown  eggs,  breathe.  Ifan  otter  was  not  soon  found  by  the 
With  darker  spots,  in  a  hole  scraped  in  the  river-side,  it  was  imagined  he  was  gone  to 
ground.  Towards  autumn,  when  the  young  couch  more  inland,  aud  was  sought  for  ac* 
are  grown  up,  bustards  collect  together  in  flocks  cordingly;  (for  sometimes  t||ey  will  feed  a 
of  forty  or  fifty,  and  commit  depredations  upon  considerable  distance  from  tbetr  place  of  rest, 
the  turnip  fields.  Although  collected  in  these  choosins  rather  to  go  up  than  down  the  stream.) 
numerous  bodies,  and  of  great  strength,  they  If  the  hounds  found  an  otter,  the  sportsmsn 
are  so  extremely  timid,  that,  on  the  smallest  viewed  his  track  in  the  mud,  to  And  which 
appearance  of  danger,  the]^  all  consult  their  vny  he  had  taken.  The  spears  were  used  irt 
safety  by  flight»  VV hen  raised,  and  fairly  on  aid  of  the  dogs.  When  an  otter  is  woundsdj 
wing,  tney  can  fly  for  several  miles  without  he  makes  directly  to  land,  where  he  maintains 
testing ;  but,  as  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  an  obstinate  defence :  he  bites  severely,  and 
to  take  their  flight,  especially  when  hurried  by  does  not  readily  quit  his  hold :  when  he  seizes 
the  dogs,  they  endeavour  to  save  themselves  the  dogs  in  the  water,  he  always  dives  with, 
by  running,  in  which  they  are  very  alert,  and  carries  them  far  below  the  surface :  an  old 
From  their  want  of  the  back  toe,  they  are  in-  one  will  never  give  up  while  he  hajl  life) 
capable  of  perching  upon  trees ;  ami,  there-  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  male  otter  never 
fore,  fall  a  sacrifice,  at  last,  to  their  pursuers,  makes  any  complaint  when  seized  by  the  dugs, 
When  takcU)  so  great  is  their  terror,  that  they  or  transfixed  with  a  spear;  but  the  pregnsnt 
rite  rather  from  fear  than  from  the  woutxb  they  females  emit  a  very  shrill  s<|ueal."  This  sporty 
have  received.  *9  it  is  called,  is  still  continued  in  several  re- 

fi.  0»  ocdicnerous*  ITiick-kneed  bustard,  mote,  fen ny^  and  watery  districts;  but  in  gene- 
Grey;  two  first  quill- feathers  black,  white  in  tal  is  principally  confined  to  prts  where,  from 
the  mi<^l^ ;  bill  sharp- pointed;  legs  cinereous,  local  circumstances,  the  other  more  exhibrat- 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  feeds  in  ins  pleasures  of  the  chase  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
the  night  on  caterpillars,  worms,  and  other  Otter  op  roses.  See  Roses. 
reptiles ;  breeds  in  holes  or  among  stones  on  OTTERBURN,  a  village  in  Northnmber« 
the  bare  ground;  eggs  copper- colour  spotted  land,  on  the  river  Reed,  ie2  miles  W.  by K- 
with  darker  red;  makes  a  piercing  shrill  cry,  of  Morpeth.  It  is  noted  for  a  battle,  in  \3S^ 
and  riiigrates.  between  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Nonh- 

OTITIS.  {oiilh,  Ati(,  from  as,  the  ear.)  umberland  aud  his  two  sons,  and  the  Scots 

Inflammation  of  the  internal  ear.     It  is  known  under  sir  William  l>onglas,  who  was  slain  by 

hfpyrtxyt  and  an  excruciating  and  throbbing  Henry  Percy,    surnamed   Hotspur;   but   the 

pain  in  the  internal  ear,  that  is  sometimes  at-  Scots  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  two  Per- 

t£nde<}  with  delirium.  cies  were  made  prisoners.    On  this  batde  the 

OTLEY,  a  town  in  W.  Yorkshire,  with  a  ballad  of  Chew  Chase  is  founded. 

market  on  Friday,  seated  on  the  Wharf,  under  OITERSBFJIG,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in 

a  high  cfraagy  cliff,  2^  miles  W.  of  York,  and  the  duchy  of  Bremen,   with  a  fort,  17  miles 

203  N.N.W.  of  i^ndnn.  N.E.  of  Bremen. 

OTRANTO,  or  Terra  d'Otranto,  a  OITERY  ST.  MARY,  a  town  in  Devon- 

nrovince  of  Naples,   70  miles  long  and   30  shire,  with  a  market  on  Tuesday.    It  has  t 

broad     bounded  on  the  N.  by  Terra  di  Bari,  large  church  with  two  square  towers,  and  ros- 

and  all  other  parts  by  the  sea*    It  is  a  moun-  .  nufactures  of  flannels,  serges,  &c.    It  ts  seated 

tainous  country,  abounding  in  olives,  ftgs,  and  on  the  rivulet  Otter»  10  milts  £.  of  Exeteo 

wine.     Here  is  a  kind  of  spider,  tailed  Taran-  and  \6\  W.  by  S.  of  London, 
tula,  whose  bite  is  venomous:  and  the  country        OTWAY    (Thomas),    an  eminent  trag-c 

is  often  visited  by  locusu.    See  Leccb.  poet,  was'thc  son  of  Humphry  Otway,  rector 
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of  Wolbeding,  in  Sussex ;  and  wdi  born  at  Or)>haii  and  Venice  Preserved.     He  had  aLw 

Trottin  in  that  county,  on  the  3d  of  Marchi  made  some   translations,    and   wrote    several 

1(>61.      He  waa  educated  at  Oxford;  whea,  miscellaneous  poems.     His  whole  works  are 

leaving  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  re-  printed  in  two  pocket-volumes.     He  wrote 

tired  to  Loudon,  where  he  comnience<l  player,  four  acts  of  a  play  which  are  lost, 
but  with  indifi'erent  success.     However^  the        OVAL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  having 

wrightlincss  of  his  conversation  gained  him  the  two  unequal  diameters,   ai)d   bounded   by  a 

favour  of  Charles  Fitz^Charles   earl  of  Pl^-  curve  line  returninx  into  itself.     Or  a  figure 

mouth,  who  procured  him  a  cornetfa  commis-  contained  by  a  single  curve  line,  imperfectly 

aion  in  one  of  the  new-raiseil  regiments  sent  into  round,  its  length  bem^  greater  than  its  breadth, 

Flanders;  but  he  returned  from  thence  in  very  like  an  egg :  whence  its  name. 
necesaitoua  circumstances,  and  applied  himself        The  proper  oval,  or  egg-£ha|)e,  is  an  irregu^ 

again  to  writins  Tor  the  stage.     In  comedy  he  lar  6gure,  being  narrower  at  oneend  than  the 

hasbeendceroeatooliceniious} which, however,  other;    in  which  it  difl'ers  from  the  ellipse, 

was  no  great  objection  to  his  pieces  in  the  pro-  which  is  the  mathematical  oval,  and  is  equally 

fligate  days  of  Charles  II.     But,  in  tragedy,  broad   at   both  ends.— The   common  people 

few  Engliah  poets  have  ever  equalled  him ;  and  confound  the  two  together :  but  geometricians 

perha))s  none  ever  excelled  him  in  touchinz  the  call  the  oval  a  false  eiri|>se. 
passions,  particularly  the  tender  passion.  Ihere        Oval  denotes  also  certain  roundish  figures* 

IS    generally    something     familiar    and     do-  of  various  and  pleasant  shapes,  among  cane 

mestic  in  the  fable  of  his  tragedies,  and  there  lines  of  the  higner  kinds.    These  figures  are 

is  amazing  euergy  in  his  expression.     The  expressed  by  equations  of  all  dimensions  above 

heart  tliat  does  not  melt  at  the  distresses  of  his  the  Vd,  and  more  especially  the  even  dimen- 

Orphan  muat  be  hard  indeed!    But  though  sions,  as  the 4th,  6th,  &c.     Ofthiskiod  is  the 

Otway  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  de^^ee  the  rare  equation  a^^^  z:  —  a/*  -{-  ax^,  which  denotes 

talent  of  writing  to  the  heart,  yet' he  was  not  an  oval  in  shape  of  the  section  of  a  pear  from 

very  favourably  regarded  by  some  of  his  co-  the  stalk  down  the  middle.    The  equations 

temporary  poets,  nor  was  he  always  successful  for  various  other   ovals,   with  their  figures^ 

in  his  dramatic  compositions.    After  experienc*  maybe  seen  in  Huttou*s  Dictionary,  vol.  ii. 

ing  many  reverses  of  fortune  in  regard  to  his  cir*  p.  1 83. 

cumstances,  but  generally  changing  for  the  O'val.  a.  {ovale,  Fr.  ovum,  Lat  an  ^gg.) 
Averse,  he  at  last  died  wretchedly  in  a  public-  Oblong;  resembling  the  longitudinal  section 
house  on  Tower-hill;  whitlicr,  it  is  supposed,  of  an  egg  {Blackmort), 
he  had  retired,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pressure  Oval  leaf,  in  botany,  Cujus  diameter 
of  his  creditors.  Some  have  said,  that  down-  lon^itudinalis  superat  transversalem,.  supcriore 
right  hunger  compelling  htm  to  fall  too  eagerly  et  luferiore  extremitate  angustiore.  Philos. 
on  a  piece  of  bread,  of  which  he  had  been  for  Bot.— £x  orbiculato  oblongum,  utraque  ex- 
some  time  in  want,  the  first  mouthful  choaked  tremitate  rotundata  aequali.  Delin.  PI.— 
him,  and  instantly  put  a  period  to  his  days.  Having  the  longitudinal  diameter  longer  than 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  this  account  of  the  matter:  the  transverse  one,  and  the  curvature  the  same 
"  He  died  in  a  manner  which  1  am  unwilling  at  both  ends.  In  Philos.  Botao.  the  elliptic 
to  mention.  Having  been  compelled  by  his  ne*  leaf  is  made  synonymous  with  this;  but  in 
ee^isities  to  contract  dabts,  ana  hunted,  as  is  f)elin.  PI.  they  are  distinguished.  In  truth, 
supposed,- by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  an  oval  leaf  has  nearly  the  same  proportion 
to  a  public-house  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  died  with  the  section  of  a  hen*segg;  although  it 
of  want}  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  bio-  has  not  the  difference  of  curvature  at  the  two 
graphers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  extremities  which  that  and  the  ovate  leaf  have. 

tiece  of  bread  which  charily   had  supplied.  Whereas  an  elliptic  leaf,  as  botanists  under* 

le  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  stand  it,  is  much  longer  in  proportion  to  its 

the  rage  of  hunger,  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  breadth,  or  more  eccentric  than  the  oval, 
a  neighbouring  coflee-house,  asked  him  for  a        OVA'UIOUS.  a,  (from  ovum,  Lat)    Con* 

shilling.     The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea;  sistint;  of  eges  {Thomson). 
and  Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was        OVaRIUM.  {ovum,  an  e^.)    The  ovaria 

choaked  with  the  first  mouthful.    ^11  this,  I  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about  one  inch  in 

hope,  is  not  true;  but  that  indigence,  and  its  length,  and  rather  more  than  half  in  breadth 

concomitants  sorrow  and  des|)ondency,  brought  and  thickness,  suspended  in   the  broad  liga- 

him  to  the  grave,  has  never  been  denied."  ments,  at  about  the  distance  of  one  inch  from 

Johnson  speaks  of  him  in  nearly  these  terms :  the  uterus  behind,  and  a  little  below  the  FaL 

Otway  had  not  much  cultivatedver.iiBcation,  nor  lopian  tubes.     To  the  ovaria,  according  to  the 

had  he  much  replenished  his  mind  with  general  idea  of  their  structure  entertained  by  difTerent 

Knowledge.  His  principal  |)owcr  was  in  moving  anatomii>ts,  various  uses  have  been  assigned,  or 

Ikn  _.  _.!  _  «  i-ilxi  •••1.1  .1  t  •  •.K.  - 


...  they 

ro}'ahst;  and  had  what  was  in  those  times  the  fluid  equivalent  to,  and  similar  to  the  male 
eoiniuon  reward  of  loyalty  ;  he  lived  and  died  semen ;  but  others,  who  have  examined  them 
*)eglecied.  His  dramatic  writings  are  nine  in  with  more  care,  assert  that  they  are  ovaria  in 
number ;  the  most  admired  of  which  are.  The    the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  include 
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li  bumber  of  vesicles,  or  ova,  to  the  atnoant  of  havins  a  greater  degree  of  cnrvatiire)  at  toff. 

twenty-two  of  different  »izes,  joined  to  the  io-  The  shape  of  this  leaf  is  that  of  the  loaeitndi- 

ternai  surface  of  the  ovaria  by  celluUr  threads  nal  section  of  an  egg.    The  tenn  egged  sound» 

or  pedicles ;   and   that  they  contain  a  fluid  unpleabant  to  the  ear.     It  is  frequently  con- 

which  has  the  appearance  of  thin    l^^mph.  founded,  b^  careless  writers^  with  the  Ova i 

These  vesicles  are»  in  fact,  to  be  seen  in  the  lbap,  which  see. 

healthy  ovaria  of  tverv  young  woman .    They  O v atb-lancrolate  leaf.      Between 

differ  very  much  in  their  number  in  different  these  two  forms,  but  inclining  to  the  latter, 

ovaria,  but  are  very  seldom  so  numerous  as  has  Ovatb-obloiic  lbaf,  or  seed.    Ovate 

just  been  stated.      All  luve  agreed  that  the  lengthened  out. 

ovaria  pre))are  whatever  the  female  supplies  Ovate-subulate  capsule.     Between 

towards  the  formation  of  the  fetus ;  ana  this  ovate  and  awl-shaped,  but  most  ttrnding  to  the 

is  proved  by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  latter.     As  in  aconitum. 

consists  in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  OVATION.  «.  (ova/to,  Latin.)    A  lessee 

which  the  animal  not  only  loses  the  power  of  triumph  anrong  the  Romanii. 

conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  extinguished.  OUOE,  a  province  of  Hindnstan  Proper, 

The  outer  coat  of  the  ovaria,  together  with  that  subiect  to  a  nabob,  whose  domiuions  lie  on 

of  the  uterus,  is  given  by  the  peritoneum ;  and  both  sides  of  the  Ganzes,  occu]jying  (with  the 

whenever  an  ovum  is  passed  mto  the  Fallopian  exception  of  the  district  of  Rampour)  all  the 

tube,  a  fissure  is  observed  at  the  part  through  flat  country  between  that  river  and  the  northern 

which  it  is  sup|K»ed  to  have  been  transferred,  mountains,  as  well  as  the  principal  part  of  ihat 

These  fissuies  healing,  leave  small  longitudinal  fertile  tract,  lying  between  the  Ganges  and 

cicatrices  on  the  surface,  which  are  said  to  Jumna,  known  by  the  name  of  Dooab,  to 

enable  us  to  determine,  whenever  the  ovarium  within  40  miles  of  the  city  of  Delhi.    Oude 

is  examined,  the  number  of  times  a  woman  and  its  dependencies  are  estimated  at3()0  miles 

has  conceived.    The  corpora  lutea  are  oblong  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  in  breadth  from 

glandular  bodies  of  a  yellowish  colour,  found  150  to  160.     The  nabob  is  in  alliance  wnb 

in  the  ovaria  of  all  animals  when  pregnant,  the  British ;  aqfl  a  brigade  of  the  Bengal  army 

and,  according  to  some,  when  they  are  sala-  is  constantly  stationed  on  his  western  frontier; 

cious.   They  are  said  lobe  calyces,  from  which  which  answers  the  purpose  of  covering  Oiide 

the  impregnated  oviun  has  dropped ;  and  their  as  well  as  Bengal,  and  of  keeping  the  western 

number  is  always  io  proportion  to  the  number  states  in  awe ;  and,  in  consideration  of  thi$, 

of  conceptions  found  in  the  uterus.    They  are  the  nabob  pays  an  annual  subsidy  of  420,0001. 

largest  and  most  conspicuous  in  the  early  state  His  capital  is  Lucknow. 

of  pregnancy*  and  remain  for  some  time  after  Oudb,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindustan  Proper, 

delivery,  when  they  gradually  fade  and  wither  in  the  province  of  Oude,  the  remains  of  which 

till  they  disappear.    The  corpora  lutea  are  ex-  are  seated  on  the  Gogra,  nearly  adjoining Fyza- 

treinely  vascular,  except  at  their  centre,  which  bad.     It  is  said  to  have  beeii  the  first  imperial 

is  whitish ;   and  in  tne  middle  of  the  white  city  of  Hindustan,  aud  the  capital  of  a  great 

part  is  a  small  cavity,  from  which  the  impres-  kingdom,    1200    years   before   the  Christian 

nated  ovum  is  thought  to  have  immediately  era.     It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Maha* 

proceeded.    The  ovaria  are  the  seal  of  a  par*  beret,  a  famous  Hindu  work  in  Sanscrit,  un<ler 

ticular  kind  of  dropsy,  which  most  commonly  the  name  of  Adjudiah.     But  whate\'er  may 

happens  to  women  at  the  time  of  the  final  ces-  ha%'e  been  its  former  magnificence,  no  traces 

sation  of  the  menses,  thouffh  not  unfiequently  of  it  are  left.    It  is  considered  as  a  place  of 

at  a  more  early  period  of  life.     It  is  of  the  en-  sanctity;    and    the  Hindus   frequently  come 

cysted  kind,  tnc  fluid  being  sometimes  limpid  hither,  in  pilgrimage,  from  all  parts  of  India, 

and  thin,  and  at  others  discoloured  and  gelati-  OUD£N  ARD,  a  strong  town  of  Aostriaa 

nous.     In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  to  be  Flanders,  in  the  middle  m*  which  is  a  fort, 

contained  in  one  cyst,  often  in  several,  and  in  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  very  fine  linen  and  of 

others  the  whole  tumefaction  has  been  com-  curious  tapestry.    This  town  was  besieged  by 

posed  of  hydatids  not  larger  than  grapes.    The  the  French  in  1708,  but  they  were  obliged  to 

ovaria  are  also  subject,  especially  a  short  time  raise  the  siege  by  the  duke  of  MarllMrough, 

after  delivery,  to  inflammation,  terminating  in  who  entirely  routed  their  army.     It  is  seated 

suppuration,  and  to  scirrhous  and  cancerous  on   both  sides    the   Scheld,    IS   miles  S.  of 

diseases,  with  considerable  enlargement.     In  Ghent,  and  27  W.  of  Brussels.     Lon.3.49£. 

the  former  state,  they  generally  adhere  to  some  Lat.  50.  5 1  N. 

adjoining  part,  as  the  uterus,  rectum,  the  OUDENBURGH,  a  town  of  Austrian 
bladder,  or  the  external  integuments,  and  the  Flanders,  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Ostend,  and  10 
matter  is  discharged  from  the  vagina  by  stool,  W.  of  Brum.  Lon.  3.  0  E.  I^t.  51.9^* 
by  urine,  or  by  an  external  abscess  of  the  inte-  OUDIN^(Casimir),  a  French  monk  of  Aie- 
guments  of  the  abdomen.  •  zieres.  He  became  a  recluse  in  the  abbey  of 
OVATE  LEAF.  An  egg-shaped  leaf.—  Boucilly,  in  Champagne,  where  Lewis  Xiy. 
Ciijus  diameter  longitudinal  is  su|)erat  transver-  accidentally  saw  him,  and  employed  his  abilt- 
satem,  basi  segmento  circuli  circumscripta,  ties.  In  l6pO  he  turned  protestant,  and  was 
apice  vero  eodem  angustiore.  The  longitudinal  made  under  librarian  at  Leyden,  where  he 
diameter  exceeding  the  transverse  one;  the  died  1717.  He  wrote  Commeniarius  de  scrip- 
base  a  segment  of  a  circle,  but  narrower  (or  toribus  ccciesiae  antiquis  el  eorum  scriptis> 
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1  vols.  foHo— veieruiD  aliquot  GalHae  el  Betgise  m«!nt  is  bf  no  mems  new ;  and  ^ast  a  similar 

scriptorum  opuscula  sacra,  &c.  Svo,  Sec.  method  of  saving  fuel  has  for  several  yeara 

OuDiN    Cc^^raocis),  of  Vignort,  in  Cham-  been  practised  iu  the  West -of  England 

pague.wras  professor  of  humanity  and  theology,  O^VER  has  a  dooble  signification  in  the 

and  settled  at  Dijon,  where  he  died  of  a  dropsy  names  of  plaoca.    If  the  place  be  upon  or  near 

in  the  che«t»  1752,  aged  79-     He  was  weU  a  river«  it  comes  from  the  Saxon  oppe,  a  brink 

versed  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fathers,  or  bank  :  but  if  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood 

He  published  Soinuta,  an  elegant  Latin  poem*  another  of  the  same  name,  distingui.shed  by 

ndeti,   elegies,    &c.    printed    in   bis  Poeiiiata  the  addition  of  nei  her,  then  over  is  from  the 

Didascaiia,  3  voli.  12mo.-^Bib!iotheca  Scrip-  Gothic  ufar,  above  {^Gibson's  Camden). 

torunv Societaiis  Jesu,  &C.  O'vER.  prep,  {ufar,  Gothic;  ojrpe,  Sax.> 

OUDINET   (Mark  Anlhonv),  a  French  1.  Above,  with  resj)ect  to  excellence  or  dig-i 

medalist  of  Rhetma*  t643.  ^  He  quitted  his  nity  {Stoijt).    2.  Above,  with  reganl  to  rule 

profesaorthip  ^'  law  to  go  to  Paris.    The  order  or  authority.    3.  Above  in  place  (Shakspeare)^ 

whieh  lie  lutrfxluced  in  the  king's  collection  4.  Across;   from  side  to  side  {Dry den).    6.. 

eUatned  a  pension  from  the  king,  and  a  seat  Through;  6\ff\.mve\y  {Hammond),    t).  Upon 

in  the  academy  of  belles  leitres.     He  died  at  {Bacon).    J.  Before:  ^s,  over  night  {Spens), 

P&ris,  1719.     He  wrote  three  dissertations,  of  O'ver.  ad.  1.  Above  the  top  (Luke).    2. 

great  merit,  on  medals.  More  than  a  quantity  assigned :   five  feet  and 

.    O V^ EN,  a  kind  uf  domestic  furnace,  used  for  an  inch  over  {Hay ward).    3.  rrum  side  to 

baking  bread,  pics,  tarts^  &c.    Ovens  are  gene-  side:  the  river  was  a  mile  over  {Grew),    4. 

rallyconstructcdof  brick-work  in  an  oval  form  From  one  to  another  {Bacon),     b.  From  e 

with  a  very  low  roof,  the  bottom  being  laid  country  beyond  the  sea:  the  king  went  ovtt  to 

niih  bricks  or  flat  stones*     In  the  front  is  a.  France,  d.Onihtiurhcc:  ehegroundisaiiovtr 

»nuiU  aperture  and  door,  by  the  shutting  of  green  {Genetit).     7-  Past:  when  his  rage  was 

^vhich  the  heat  is  confined  while  tlie  bread  is  over,  he  repented  {Knolles) .     8.  Throughout; 

baking.      Such  ovens  are  usually  heated  by  completely:    /  have  thought  the  design  over 

means  of  dry  faggots,  wood,  ^.     As  these  {South),    Q.  With  repetition ;  another  time : 

ovens,  however,  are  not  calculated  for  small  over  again;    over  and  over  {Dryden).      10. 

families,  on  account  of  the  great  space  they  Extraordinary;  in  a  great  degree :  he  not  over- 

require,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  ihey  consume,  hasty  in  judging  {Baker).      II.  Oter  and 

others  have  been  contrived  on  a  more  diminu-  above.  .  Beside ;   beyond  what  was  iii^t  sup- 

tive  scale:  the«e  are  usually  formed  of  cast  or  posed,  or  immediately  intended.     12.  Over 

haininercd  iron,  and  may  be  heated  by  the  against^    Opposite;  regarding  in  front  (Bac)* 

same  fire  which  serves  for  the  cooking  of  other  i3.  To  give  over.    To  cease  from  {Pope),    14. 

provisious*  In  composition  it  has  a  great  variety  of  signifi- 

Anions  the  ovens  of  this  construction,  that  cations;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  nouns,  ad- 

of  Mr.  Powers,  who  obtained  for  it  a  patent  jectives>  or  other  parts  of  speech,  in  a  sense 

ID  1801,  deserves  to  be  noticed.     It  is  formed  equivalent  to  more  than  enough. 

of  iron,  so  as  to  be  portable,  and  may  be  con-  To    O'VERABOUND.    r.   n.    (operand 

vcniently  conveyed  to  any  distance,    at  the  abound.)      To    abound    more  than  enough 

option  of  its  possessor ;  but,  as  the  reader  can-  {Philips). 

not  form  a  distinct  idea  of  this  contrivance.  To  O'VERACT.  v.  a.  {over  and  act.)    To 

without  the  aid  of  an  engraving,  we  refer  him  act  more  than  enough  {StilUngJieet), 

to  the  I4ih  vol.  of  the  Ke|)ertory  of  Arts,  &c.  OVERALL (John),an  English prelate,bom 

where  the  pateiH  is  described,  and  illustrated  1569.     He  was  of  St.  John's  college.  Cam- 

witli  a  plate.  bridge,  and  removed  to  Trinity.     In  1696  he 

In  the  year  ISOO,  the  Society  for  the  En-  was  made  regius  professor  of  divinity,  D.D. 

touragement  of  Ans,  &c.  conferred  a  bounty  and  master  of  Catharine  hall,  and  in  16O1  be- 

^  15  Kuineas  on  Mr.  S.  Holmes,  for  his  inven-  came  dean  of  St.  Paul.     In  16 14  he  was  made 

tion  of  an  oven,  which  is  heated  without  flues,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  in  1618 

The  whole  consists  of  a  cast-iron  oven,  from  translated  to  Norwich,  where  he  died  1619. 

the  side  of  which  a  solid  piece  of  that  metal  He  was  a  learned  divine,  and  wrote  a  eonvo- 

projecis  into  the  fire,  where  it  constantly  re-  cation  book,  and  other  works, 

wiains;  anil,  on  l>ecoining  red  hot,  communi-  To  OVERA'RCH.  v.  a.  (ot;erand  arch.)  To 

cates  to  the  whole  oven  a  dcgpee  of  heat  suffi-  cover  as  with  an  arch  {Pope). 

^teut  for  baking  bread,  while  it  at  the  same  To  OVERA'WE.  v.   a.  {over  and  (iwe.) 

time  assists  the  lire  in  roasting  meat.                -  To  keep  In  awe  by  superionr  influence  {Spett.). 

In  the  common  iron  ovens,  the  heat  is  com-  To  OVERBA'LANCE.  v.  a.    To  weigh 

tnunicated  by  means  of  flues,  which  waste  a  down  ;  to  preponderate  {Rogers). 

considerable  part  of  the  fire  in  its  passage,  and  Overba'lance.   *.   (over  and  balance.^ 

likewise  require  much  labour  to  keep  them  of  Something  more  than  equivalent  {Locke), 

an  uniform  hem.    The  contrivance  last  alluded  OVEUBAaTLE.  a.  Too  fruitful;  exube- 

to  is  intended  to  supply  this  and  other  incon-  rant  {hooker)' 

leniences:   and  Mr.  Holmes- states,   that  his  To  OVERBE'AR.  v.  a.    To  repress;  to 

Oven   uniformly  remains   at  a   baking   heat,  8ub<1ue;  to  whelm;  to  bear  down  (//ooAer). 

'JJ'thoai  any  a'riditional  expence,  or  trouble.  To  OVERBi'D.  v.  a.  {over  imd  bid.)    T^ 

We  understand,  however,  that  such  improve-  offer  more  than  equivalent  {Dryden), 
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fa  OVERBLCy W.  v.  n.  («0tfr  and  (;Uw.)  O'VERCOMER.  #.  (from  ihe  verb.)    Ue 

'to  be  past  iu  violouce  iDryden),  who  overcomes. 

To  UvERBLo'w.  V.  a.    To  drive  away  ai  To  OVEaCO'UNT.  v.  a.  {aversmd  count.) 

clouds  before  the  wind  {Walltr),  To  rate  above  the  true  value  {ShakipeaTe). 

Cy  VERBO  ARD:  ad.  {over  and  hoard.    See  To  O  VERIXy.  v.  o.  {.over  and  dQ.)    To  do 

Board.)     Off  the  ship;    out  of  the  ship  more  than  enough  (Grew). 

{Dryden).  To  OVERDRESS,  v.  a.  iover  and  drets.) 

Jo  OVERBU'LK.  v.  a.  {over  and  bulk,)  To  adoru  lavishly  {Pope), 

To  oppress  by  bulk  iShakspeare),  To  OVERDRrVE.  v.  a.  {over  and  dnre.) 

To  OVERBU'RDEN.  v.  a.  {over  and  bur*  To  drive  too  hard,  or  beyond  strength  {Geneiis). 

den.)  To  load  with  toocreat  weight  {Sidney).  To  OVEREY'E.  v,  a.  {over  and  ege^)    \. 

OVERBURV  (Sir  Thomas),  an  English  To  superintend.     2.  To  observe  j  to  remark 

writer,  born  in  l.'iSi,  at  Compton-Soorfen,  {Shakspeare). 

Warwickshire.      He  was  of  Queen's  college  To  OVERE'MPTY.  v*  a.  (over  and  empty,) 

Oxford,  and  entered  at  the  ^Iiddie  Temple;  To  make  ton  empty  (Careir). 

but  relinquished  the  law  for  literature,  ana  for  O'VERFAL.  «.  {over  and  JaJi.)     Cataract 

the  court.     He  became  the  fiiend  of  Car,  earl  {Ralehh), 

of  Spmerset,  but  he  suined  his  character  in  OV£RFLACKEE,an  island  of  the  United 

promoting  the  amours  of  that  profligate  noble-  Provinces,  in  Holland,  betiveen  the  oioutiis  of 

man  with  the  licentious  countess  of  E»exi  and  the  Maese.    Melisand  is  the  principal  town, 

as  if  ashamed  of  bis  conduct,  he  boldly  au  To  OVERFLO'AT.  v.  n.  (over  aud  JieaL) 

tempted  to  dissuade  him  from  marrying  so  To  swim;  to  float  (Dry  <^fn. 

wortliless a  woman.    Car  revealed  the  friendly  To  OVERFLO'W.  v,  n.  (over  and/iow.)  I. 

advice,  and  the  countess  meditated  revenge.  To  be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold  (X)r^^a). 

By  the  means  of  Car,  Overbury  was  appointed  S.  To  exuberate ;  to  abouiKi  (R^ers). 

ambassador  to  Russia,  atid  then  insidiously  en-  To  Overflo'w.  v.  a.  1.  "fo  btl  beyond  the 

couraged  to  refuse  the  office,  in  consequence  of  brim  {Taylor),    2.  To  deluge  ;  to  drO«rn ;  to 

which  the  king  sent  him  to  the  Tower  as  a  dis-  overrun  (Drj^^m).                        ^ 

loyal  man.     In  this  place  poison  was  adminis-  O'vbrplow.  s.  (over  and  Jlow.)    Inuods- 

tered  to  him,  and  he  fell  a  sacri^ce  to  the  dia-  tion  ;  morenhan  fulness  ;  such  a  quantity  as 

bolical  intrigues  of  his  perfidious  friend  and  his  runs  over ;  exuberance  (drbuihnol). 

eiiilty  mistress,  16 13.  The  murder  was  hushed  O'VERFLOWING.    s.   (from    overflow,) 

by  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  two  years  Exuberance;  copiousness  (Rogers), 

afler  it  was  fully  disclosed ;   the  under-agenU  OVERFLO'WINGLY.  ad,  Exuberaudy; 

were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ;  but  the  in  great  abundance  (Boyle), 

earl  and  the  countess,  after  being  found  guilty.  To  OVERFLY^  v,  a,  (over  aud^.)    To 

were  pardoned  by  the  king.   Sir  Thomas,  who  eross  by  flight  (Dryden), 

has  been  compared  in  his  learning  and  his  me-  OVERFO'RWaRDNESS.    «.   {aver  and 

jancholy  fate  to  Germanicus  Cesar,  was  the  forwardnest,)    Too  great  quickness }  too  great 

author  of  some  works  in  prose  and  verse,  of  readiness  (Hale)* 

considerable  merit.  To  OVERFREIGHT,    v.   a.   (over  and 

To  OVERBU'Y*  t;.  a.  (over  and  buy.)    To  freight,)    To  load  too  heavily  j  to  fill  with  too 

buy  too  dear  (Dryden)*  great  quantity  (Carew). 

To  OVERCA'RRY.  v.  a.  (over  and  carry,)  To  OVERGET.  v,  a.  (over  and  get.)    To 

To  huriy  too  far;  to  be  urged  to  any  thing  vio-  reach ;  to  come  up  with  (Sidney). 

lent  or  dangerous  (Hayward).  To   OVERGLA'NCE.    v.    a.    (over  and 

To  OVaiCA'ST.  V,  a.  (over  and  cast^    1.  glance,)    To  look  hastily  over  (Shakspeare). 

To  cloud ;  to  darken ;  to  cover  with  gloom  To  OVERGO',  v.  a.  (over  and  go.y  To  sur- 

(Spenser).     S*  To  cover  (Hooker),    3.  lo  rate  pass;  to  excel  (Sidney). 

loo  high  in  compuUtion  (Bacon),  To  OVERGO'RGE.  v.  a,  (over  and  gorge.) 

To    OVERCHA'RGE.    v,   a.    (over   and  To  goree  too  much  (Shakspeare). 

charge.)  1- To  oppress;  to  cloy;  to  surcharge  ToOVERGIlO'W.  v.  a,  (over  and  groie.) 

(Raleigh),    2.  To  load;  to  crowd  too  much  l.To  cover  with  growth  (Spenser),    «.  To 

(Pope),    3.  To  burden  (Shakspeare)*     4.  To  rise  above  (Mortimer), 

rale  too  high  (Shakspeare),    6.  To  fill  too  full  To  Ovbrgro'w.  v,  n.  To  grow  beyond  the 

(Addison).  6,  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge  fit  or  natural  size  (Knolies). 

(Shakspeare).  O'VERGROWTH.  *.  (over  and  grov^th) 

To  OVERCLO'UD.  v,  a.  (over  and  cloud,)  Exuberant  growth  (Bacon), 

To  cover  with  clouds  (Tickel),  To  OVERHAXE.  •.  a.  (over  and  hale.)  1  • 

To  OVERCO'ME.  v,  a.  pret.  I  overcame;  To  spread  over  (Spenser),     2,  To  examine 

part.  pass,  overcome  ;  anciently  overcomen,  as  over  again. 

in  Spenser,     (overcomen,  Dutch.)     I.  To  sub-  To  OVERHA'NG.  v.  a.  (over  and  hang.) 

due;  to  conquer;  to  vanmiish  (iS>e«*fr).     sl  To  jut  over;  to  impend  over  (5AflA*;wflrO» 

To  surmount  {Law),    3.  To  overflow;  to  sur-  '  To  OVERHA'RDEN.  v.  a,  (over  and  httr^ 

charge  (Philips).    4.  To  come  over  or  upon  ;  den.)     To  make  too  hard  (Bo^le). 

to  invade  suddenly  :  not  in  use  (Shakspeare).  OVERHAULING,  the  act  of  oncning  and 

To  Overco'mb.  t^.  ».    To  gain  the  supe-  extending  the  several  parts  of  a^ckle.or  olhcr 

riorily  (Romans).  as&tmblage    of   ropes    communicaLng  wiiii 
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blocks  or  dead  eyes.  It  h  used  to  remove  those  OVERME^ASURE.  t.  (over  and  measure,') 

blocks  to  a  tufiictent  distance  from  each  other,  Soinethins  siven  over  the  due  measure. 

that  they  may  be  agaio  placed  in  a  state  of  To  OVEUMPX.  v.  a.  (or^r  and  mis.)   To 

action,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  required.  mix  with  too  much  {Creech). 

Ov ERR AtJ LING  IS  also  vulgarly  expressive  OVERM(>ST.  a.  {wer  and  moMt.)    High- 

ofan  examination  or  inspection  into  the  condi-  est  $  over  the  rest  in  authority  {dinswerik). 

tionofa  person  or  thing.  OVERMU'CH.  a.  (over  and  much.)    Too 

(yVERHKAD.  ad.  (09^  and  head.)  AloA;  much  ;  more  than  enough  {Locke). 

in  the  zenith  ;  above  {Milton).  Ov  krmv'cu.  ad.     In  too  great  a  degree. 

To  OVERHEMR.  v.  a.  {over  and  hear.)  To  OVEHNA^ME.  t^.  a.  {over  and  fiMe.) 

To  tiear  those  who  do  not  mean  to  be  heard  To  name  in  a  series  {Shakspeare). 

{Shakspeare).  OVERNIGHT,  s.  {over  and  nighi.)  Night 

7oOVERHE'ND.  v.  a.  (over  and  hend.)  before  bedtime  {Shakspeare). 

To  overtake ;  to  reach  {Spen$er).  To  OVEROFFICE.  v.  a.  {over  and  office.) 

To  OVERJOY.  V.  a.  {over  and  joy.)    To  To  lord  by  virtue  of  an  oiRce  {Shakspeare). 
transport ;  to  ravish  (7ay/or).  OVEROFFPCIOUS.   a.    {over  and    ^ 
OvBRjo^T.  #.  Transport;  ecstacy(iSAaitf^.).  cious.)  Too  busy;  too  importimate  {Collier). 
ToOV ERL\^BO\JU.  V. a.  {over  s^nd labour.)  ToOVERPA'SS.  v.  a.  (over  and  past.)  1. 
To  bestow  too  much  pains  on  any  thing;  to  ha*  To  cross  {Dry  den).  2.  To  overlook  ;  to  pass 
rass  with  toil  {Dryden).  with  disregard  (Milion).  3.  To  omit  m  a  reck- 
To  OVERLA^DE.  v.  a.  {over  tstd  lade.)  To  oning  {Raleigh).  4.  To  omit ;  not  to  receive 
overburden  {Suckling).  {Hooker), 

(y VERLARGE.a.  (ot^frand  large.)  Larger  To  OVERPAY,  v.  a.  (over  and  pay.)   Te 

than  enough  (  ColHer).  reward  beyond  the  price  {Prior). 

OVERLA'SHINGLY.  ad.  {over  and  lash.)  To  OVERPE'RCH.  v.  a.  {over  and  perch.) 

With  exasserati^  :  obsolete  {Brerewood).  To  fly  over  {Shakspeare). 

To  OVERLA'Y.  v.  a.  {over  and  lay.)     I.  To  OVERPE'ER.  v.  a.   {over  and  peer.) 

To  oppress  by  too  much  weigh(«>r  power.     9.  To  overlook  ;  to  hover  above :  not  used  {San,). 

To  smother  with  too  much  or  too  close  cover-  O'VERPLUS.  t .  {over  an3  plus.)  Snrplus ; 

iag  {Milton).     3.  To  smother;  to  crtbh  ;  to  what  remains  mote  than  sufficient  {Hooker), 

werwhtlm  {Addison).    4.  To  cloud;  to  over-  To  OVERFLY^  v.  a.  (ot^erand  ply.)    To 

ca«t  {Spenser).      5.    To    cover    superficially  emplov  too  laboriously  (Aft//oft). 

[Exodus),    (y.  To  join  by  something  laid  over  To  OVERPOISE,  v.  a.  {over  and  poise.) 

{Milton).  To  outweigh  {Brown). 

To  OVERLE'AP,  v.  a.  {over  and  leap.)  To  Overpo'ise  s»  (from  the  verb.)  Preponde- 

p2Ls»  by  a  jump  {Drudcn).  rant  weight  {Dryden). 

CVERLEATHER.  1.  {over  and  leather.)  To  O VERPCmER,  t;.  a.  {over  md  power.) 

The  part  of  the  shoe  that  covers  the  foot  To  be  predominant  over ;  to  oppress  by  supe- 

{Shakspeare) .  riority  (  Woodward)  » 

To  OVERLPVE.  V.  a.  <oser  and  live.)  To  To  OVERPRE^S.  v.  a.  {over  and  press.) 

live  longer  than  another;  to  survive;  to  out-  To  bear  upon  with  irresistible  force;  to  over* 

live  {Hay ward).  whelm  ;  to  crush  {Roscommon.) 

To  OvBRLi'vB.  V.  fi.    To  live  too  long  To  OVERTOI^E.  v.  a.  (over  and  prize.) 

[Milton).  To  value  at  loo  high  price  {fVotton). 

OVEK LIVER,  f.  (from  overlive.)    Survi-  OVER- RAKE,  among  seamen  :   when  a 

ver ;  that  which  lives  longest  {Bacon).  ship  riding  at  anchor  so  overheats  herself  into 

To  OVERIjO'AD.  v.  a.  {over  and  load.)  arr  high  sea,  that  she  is  washed  by  the  waves 

To  burden  with  too  much  {Felton).  breaking  in  npon  her,  they  say  the  waves  over- 

O'VERLONG.  a.  {over  and  hng.)    Too  rake  her. 

^n^  {Boyle).  OVERRA'NK.   a.  {over  and  rank.)  To* 

ToOVERLO'OK.  V.  a.  (over  and  look.)  1.  rank  (Jior/tmer). 

To  view  from  a  higher  place  {Dryden).    2.  To  OVERRATE,  v,  a.   {over  and  rate.) 

To  view  fully  $  to  pereee  {Shakspeare).  3.  To  To  rate  at  too  much  {Rogers). 

superintend  ;  to  ovcreee  {Graunt).    4.  To  re-  To  OVERRE'ACHi  v.  a.  {over  and  reach.) 

view  (fiojcoMMiois).    5.  To  pass  by  indulgent*  1.  To  rise  above  {Raleigh).  2.  To  deceive;  to 

I7  (Rogers).    6.  To  neglect ;  to  slight  {Att.).  go  beyond  {Tillotson). 

O'VERLOOKER.    s.   {over  and   looker.)  ToOvbrre^ach.  v.  n.  A  horse  is  said  to 

Onr  who  looks  ot^r  his  fellows  {Watts).  overreach  when  he  brin^  his  hinder  feet  too 

O^ERLOOP.  s.    The  same  with  orlop  far  forward,  and  strikes  his  toes  against  his  fore 

(Jifileigh).        shoes  (FarnerVjDfc/.). 

.  OVERMASTED,  a.  (over  aadmaff.)Hav.  O^ERREACHER.  s.  (from   overreach.) 

^^fi,  too  much  mast  {Dryden).  A  cheat ;  a  deceiver. 

To  OVERMA'STER.  v.  a.  {over  and  moi-  To  OVERRE'AD.  t.  a.  {over  and  read.) 

'<'■•)    To  subdue;  to  govern  (iSAa^i^pfare).  To  peruke  {Shakspeare). 

To  OVERMATCH.©,  a.  (a^er  and  ma/cA.)  To  OVERRl'PEN.  v.  a.  {over  und  ripen.) 

To  he  too  powerful ;  to  conquer  <Dry den).  To  make  too  ripe  {Shakspeare). 

OvERMA^TCB.  s.  One of  supcriour  powen  j  To  OVERRO'AST.  v.  a.  (over  and  roast^ 

oiie  not  to  be  overcome  (Jlfi/ton).  To  roast  too  much  {Shakspeare). 
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To  OVERRU^LE.  v,  a,  {over  nnd  rule  J)  1.  usual  for  orerseet^  in  those  cases,  instearl  of 

To  influence  with  preclominaut  power ;  to  be  uking  a  bond  of  indemnity,  to  accept  of  a  sum 

super iour  io  authority  {Sidnei^),  2.  To  gorem  of  money  and  discharge  the  father.    But  this 

with    high  authority ;   to   superintend  (i^oy-  has  been  lately  held  to  be  illegal,  bccans«  it 

ward).  3.  To  supersede  {Carfw),  mves  the  overseers  an  interest  to  procure  tbe 

To  OVHRHU'N.  t;.  o.  {over  and  run,)  1.  death  of  the  child.     In  cases  of  removal  alM) 

To  harass  by  incursions;  to  ravaec  (^Addison),  overseers  should  be  careful  not  tf>  execute  the 

2.  To  outrun;  to  pass  behind  (Bacon).  3.  To  order  in  a   harsh  or  improper  manner;  for 

overspread  ;  to  cover  all  o\'er  {Burnet),  A,  To  if  a  person  die  io  cooseqoenee  of  a  xeno«al  at 

do  mischief  by  great  numbers;  to  pester  (iliUL).  a  ttme  of  sickness*  the  overseer  may  be  ^ihj 

b.  To  injure  by  treading  down.  of  muidcfy  and  liable  to  ao  indicunciit.   Over- 
ToOvbrru'n.  V,  n.  To  overflow;  to  be  seers  also  shoukl  not  improperly  conspire  to 

more  than  full  (l^eiuer).  force  persons  who  are  with  child  of  bsuurds  to 

To  OVERSKE.  o.  a,  {peer  and  see.)  1.  To  marry  and  relieve  the  parish,  for  thfe  ako  is 

soperintend ;    to  overlook    (Spenter),  2.  To  indictable.     By  17  George  II,  c,  38,  if  any 

overlook  ;     to  pass  by  unhce<led;     to  omit  person  shall  be  asj^ricved  by  any  thing  done  or 

{Hudihras).  omitlerl  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers, 

OVERSE'EN.  pari,  (from  oversee.)  Mis-  or  by  any  of  his  MajestyS  justices  of  the  peace, 

taken  ;  deceived  (Clarendon).  he  may,  giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  church- 

O'VERSEER.  s,  (from  oversee.)    1.  One  wardens  or  overseers,  appeal  to  the  next  gene* 

who  overlooks ;  a  superintendant.  2.  An  offi-  ral  or  quarter  sessions,  wnere  the  same  shall  be 

cer  who  has  the  care  of  the  parochial  provision  heard,  or  finally  determined  ;.but  if  reasonable 

for  the  poor  ((TratifiO.  notice  be  not  given,  then  they  shall  adjourn 

Overseers  of  the  poor.  By  43  the  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  session?;  aod 
Elizabeth,  c.  2,  s.  1,  the  churchwardens  of  the  court  may  award  reasonable  costs  to  either 
every  parish,  or  two  substantial  householders,  party,  as  they  may  do  by  th%8  and  Qth  WiU 
to  be  nominated  yearly  in  Easter  week,  or  liaui,  in  case  of  appeals  concerning  settle- 
within  one  month  after  Easter,  under  the  ments.  (See  Poor.)  By  43  Elizabeth,  c.  S, 
hand  and  seal  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  s.  2,  they  forfeit  SOs.  on  neglecting  to  meet  in 
the  county;  shall  be  overseers  of  the  same  pa-  the  vesiry  one  Sunday  in  the  month  ;  aud  bv 
rish.  In  general  all  persons  are  liable  to  serve,  13  and  14  Charles  11.  c.  4,  forfeit  51.  for  re- 
with  some  exceptions  as  to  peers  of  the  realm,  fusing  relief  to  a  person  dcilv  removed  by  n'sr- 
clergymen,  parliament  men,  attornies,  prac-  rant  of  two  Justices,  By9  Georgelll.  c.  S7i'- 
tising  barristers,  the  president  and  members  of  7»  they  are  to  forfeit  10^.  or  20i.  for  pxying  the 
the  college  of  physicians,  surg^ns,  andapoihe-  poor  in  bad  moiiey. 

caries  free  of  tne  hall;  dissentins  ministers.        To  OVERSET,  v.  a,  (over  and  tei.)  l.To 
prosecutors  of  felons,  having  a  Tyburn  ticket,  turn  bottom  upward ;  to  throw  off  thel  basis ; 
and  soldiers  actually  serving  in  the  militia,  to  subvert  (if </itJon).  2.  To  throw  out  of  rega- 
in extensive  parishes  a  greater  number  of  over-  larity  {Dryden), 
seers  are  appointed  under  13  and  14  Charles  II.        To  Overse^t.  v.  n.  To  (all  off  the  basis. 

c.  12,  s.  21 ;  and  by  1?  Geo.  U.  c.  38,  if  an        To  OVERSHA'DE.  v,  a.  (over  and  ikade.) 
overseer  dies,  removes,  or  becomes  insolvent.  To  cover  with  darkness  {Dry den). 

the  justices  may  appoint  another,  and  their  ap*        To  OVERSHA^DOW.  v.  a,  {over  and  sho' 

S>intment  is  subject  to  appeal  to  the  sessions,  dow.)  1.  To  throw  a  shadow  over  any  thing 

y  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  s.  2,  overseers  shall,  (Bacon).  2.  To  shelter;  to  protect  (Afii/on). 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  appointment  of       To  OVERSHOOT,  v,  n,  (over  and  shoot.) 

new  ones,  deliver  to  them  an  account  to  be  To  fly  beyond  the  mark  {Collier), 
allowed  by  two  justices,  and  pay  over  balances        7\)  Oversro^ot.  v.  a.  l.  To  shoot  bevond 

due  from  them,  which,  if  not  paid,  may  be  le-  the  mark  {Tillolson).  2.  To  pass  swiftly  over 

vied  by  distress,  and  the  party  committed  to  {Harte),  3.  To  venture  too  far;  to  assert  too 

prison  by  the  justices  until  the  balance  is  paid,  much  {fVhitf^ifl), 

and  the  account  delivered  in ;  and  by  I?  Geo.        OVERSHOT  WHEEL,  in  hydraulics,  a 

II.  c.  38,  the  account  is  to  be  verified  by  oath,  wheel  moved  by  the  impulse  of  water  falling 

If  he  removes,  the  overseer  is  to  account  in  upon  or  over  it ;  an  undershot  wheel,  on  the 

like  manner.     If  he  dies,  his  executors  have  contrary,  being  one  in  which  the  motion  is 

forty  days  to  account,  and  must  pay  the  balance  communicated  by  the  force  of  water  running 

before  any  other  debts.    Their  outy  consists  in  under  it.    See  Water  wheel. 
raising  the  poor*s-rate,  taking  care  of  the  poor,        CVVERSIGHT.  *.  {over  and  rt^A/)  l-  S"' 

giving  relief  to  casual  poor,  and  removing  per-  perintendance   {Kings).  $,    Mistake;  errour 

sons  who  come  to  settle  in  a  tenement  under  {Hooker). 

101.  a  year,  &c.  without  a  certificate.     They        To  OVERSFZE.  »,  a.  (ooer  and  size.)  1. 

are  also  to  bind  out  the  children  of  poor  per-  To  surpass  in  bulk  {Sandys).  2.  To  piaster 

sons,  and  in  that  case  the  infant  parisn  appren*  over  {Shaktpeare). 

ticeand  his  master  cannot  vacate  the  indentures        To  OVERSKrP.  v.  a.  {over  and  skip-)  I- 

without  the  overseers.    They  also  are  to  pro-  To  pass  by  leaping  {Hooker)  f.  To  paw  °^^' 

cure  orders  of  maintenance  of  bastards  to  be  {Donne).  3.  To  escape  {Shakspeare)* 
made,  and  bonds  to  be  taken  from  the  reputed        To  OVERSLEEP,  v.  a.  {over  aud  tUfp') 

father  to  indemnify  the  parish.    It  has  been  To  sleep  too  long. 
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To  DVERSLI^.  V,  a.  {over  and  slip.)  To  To  OVERTRl'P.  v.  a.  {werwA  trip.)  To 

pass  undone^  unnoticedf  or  unused ;  to  negkct  trip  over ;  to  walk  lightly  orer  (Skakspeare). 

(;r*.//o»).  (OVERTURE,  s.  {mtveriure,  French.)    1. 

To  OVERSNO'W.  o.  a.  (over  and  MnotoJ)  Opening ;  disciotore ;  di^overy  (Shaksprare). 

To  cover  with  snow  (Dry  0^^.  2.  Proposal;  something  offered  to  con»idera- 

OVERSCyLD.  part,  {over  and  sell,)  Sold  lion  {Hayward). 
at  too  hiffh  a  price  (Dryc/^/i).  OvERTtJRE,    in   music,    the  introductory 
OVERSCyON.  ad.  {over  and  soon.)  Too  symphony  to  an  oratorio,  opera,  &c.  and  gene- 
soon  {Sidneu).  rally  consisting  of  three  or  four  different  move- 
OVERSPE'NT.  part,    {over   and  spend.)  menu.     The  overture  is  chiefly  distinguished 
Wearied  ;  harassed  {Dryden).  firom  the  sonata,  l)y  consisting  of  less  artificial 
To  OVERSPRE' AD.  v.a.  {over  and  spread.)  melody ,  bolder  masses  of  harmony,  and  stronger 
To  cover  over;  to  fill ;  to  scatter  over  {Gen.),  lights  and  shades. 

To  OVERSTA'ND.  v.  a.  {over  and  stand.)  To  OVERTURN,  v.  a.    {over  and  turn.) 

To  stand  too  much  upon  conditions  {Dryden),  1.  To  throw  down  ;  to  subvert ;  to  ruin.    9. 

7oOVERSTA'RE.  v,  a.  {over  atkd  stare.)  To  overpower;  to  conquer  (A/i/Zon). 

To  stare  wildly_(^*cAawi j .  O VERTLJ'RNER.  s.  (from  overturn.)  Sub- 

7b  OVERSTO'CK.  v.  a.  {over^nd  stock.)  verX/tr  {Swift). 

To  fill  too  full ;  to  crowd  {Swift).  To  OVERVALUE.  «.  a.  {over  and  value.'i 

To  OVERSTRA'IN;  v.n.  {overMd  strain.)  To  rate  at  too  high  a  price  {Hooker.) 

To  make  too  violent  efforts  {Collier).  To  OVERVE^L.  v.  a.  (over  and  veil,)  To 

To  OvB&STRA^iif.  v.a.  To  stretch  too  far  cover  {Skakspeare). 

{Ayliffe) .       ^  To  OVER  WATCH,  i;.  fi.  {over  and  watch,) 

To  OVERSWA'Y.  v.  a.  {over  and  sway.)  To  subdue  with  long  want  of  re»t  {Dryden), 

To  overrule;  to  bear  down  {Hooker).  OVERWEA'K.  a.  {over  and  weak.)    Too 

To  OVERSWE'LL.  v.  a.  {over  and  swell)  weak ;  too  feeble  {Raleigh). 

To  rise  above  (i4ir/ax).  To  OVERWEATHER.   v.a.    (operand 

CVERT.  V,  {ouvert,  Fr.)    Open;  public;  weather.)    To  batter  by  violence  of  weather 

apparent  {King  Charles).  {Shakspeare). 

OVERTLY,    ad.    (from   the  adjective.)  ToOVERWE'EN.  v.n.  (operand  ween,) 

Opeoly.  To  think  too  highly ;  to  think  with  arrogance 

To  OVERT A'KE.  v.  a.  {over  and  take.)    1 .  {Skakspeare) . 

To  catch  any  thing  by  pursuit ;  to  come  up  to  OVERWE'ENINGLY.    ad.    (from  o»er- 

eomething  goinz  Mfore  {Hooktr).    2.  To  take  ween.)     With  too  much  arrogance ;  with  too 

by  surprise  (Ga/a/tan^).    *  high  an  opinion. 

To  OVERTA'SK.   v.  a.   {over  and  task.)  To  OVERWE'IGH.  v.a.  {over  ^nd weigh.) 

To  burden  with  too  heavy  duties  or  injunctions  To  preponderate  {Hooker). 

(//ar»ev).  O'VERWEIGHT.   *.  {over  and  weight.) 

To  OVERTHROW,  v.a.  {over  znd  throw.)  Preponderance  {Bacon). 

I.  To  turn  upside  down  {Taylor),     i.  To  7oOVERWHE'LM.  o.o.(oofrandic^Ae/m.) 

throw  down  {Milton).    3.  To  ruin;  to  de-  l.  To  crush  underneath  something  violent  and 

vaoMih  {Dryden).    4.  To  defeat;  to  conquer;  weighty  (Rogers),     fi.  To  overlook  gloomily 

to  vanquish  {Dryden).    6.   To  destroy ;    to  {Skakspeare). 

wbvert;   to  mischief;    to  bring  to  nothing  OVERWHE'LMINGLY.  arf.  (from  <wer- 

('%dney),  whelming).     In  such   a  manner  as  to  over- 

Otkrthro'w.  1.  (from  the  verb)    1.  The  whelm  :  not  in  use  {Decay  i^f  Piety). 

Slate  of  being  turned  upside  down.     8.  Ruin;  OVERWI'SE.  a.  {over  and  wise.)     Wise 

destruction   (ffoo^er).      3.   Defeat;   discom-  to  affectation  (Ecr/.). 

fiture  {Hayward).    4.  Degradation  {Shaks.).  OVERWO'RN.  part,  {over  and  worn.}    1 . 

OVERTHRaWER.  s.  {(lom  overthrow.)  Worn  out;   subdued  by  toil  {Dryden).     2, 

He  who  overthrows.  Spoiled  by  time  (Shakspeare). 

OVERTHVVA'RT.  a.  {over  and  thwart.)  OVERWROUGHT,     part,     {over   and 

^' Opposite;  being  over  against  (Dryden).    2.  wrought.)     I .  Laboured  too  much  (Drycien). 

Crossing  any  thing  perpendicularly.     3.  Per-  2.  Worked  all  over  {Pope). 

verse;  adverse;  contradictious  {Clar,).  OVERYEA'RED.  a.  (operand  year.)  Too 

Overthwa'rt.  prep.  Across:  as,  he  laid  old  {Fairfax), 

«  p/a«it  overthwart  the  brook,  OVERYSCHE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Bra- 

GVERTHWA'RTLY.    ad.    (from   over-  bant,  seated  on  the  Ysche,  six  miles  N.E.  of 

thwart.)     1,  Across;  transversely (PeocAam).  Brussels,  and  nine  S.W.  of  Louvain.   Lon.  4. 

2-  Pervicaciously ;  per>'er8ely.       \  30  E.     I^t.  50.  53  N. 

OVERTHWA'RTNESS.    *.    (from  over>  OVERYSSEL,  one  of  the  former  United 

thwart) .     1 .  Posture  across.     2.  Pervicacity  ;  Provinces,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  bishopric  of 

P^Tverseness.  Monster,  N.  by  Friesland  and  Groningen,  on 

To  OVERTO'P.  v,  a.  (operand  top).    1 .  To  the W.hy  the Yssel.  and  on  iheS.  by ihccounty 

nise  above ;  to  raise  the  head  above  {Shak-  of  Zutphen  and  bishopric  of  Monster.     It  is 

'^*2r^)-    2.  To  excel ;    to  surpass  {Harvey),  divided   into    three    districts,    called    Drent, 

3- To  obscure;  to  make  of  less  importance  by  Twente,    and    Salland.      There    are    many 

'^ipcfiour  excellence  {Bacon).  morasses  in  this  province,  and  but  few  in- 
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habiUnts,  in  comparison  with  Ibe  rest.     lu  pland^ring  ministere ;    several  articles  being 

greatest  riches  consist  in  turf,  which  is  dug  up  deposed  and  awoni  apiinsc  him :  but  upon  hi» 

here,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  provinces^  day  of  hearing,   William  Lilly,  the  famous 

particularly  Holland.  astroloeer»  applied  to  sir  Bubtrodc  Whitlucke 

OVERZEA'LOUS.  a.  (ot^erand  sealous,)  and  all  his  old  friends;  %vho  apjieared  so  nu- 

Too  zealous  (XocAel.        ^  merous  in  his  behalf,  that  though  the  chair- 

OUGHT.  t.  (apnit,  Saxon.)     Anything;  man  and  many  other  Presbyterian  members 

not  nothing  :  more  properly  aught  {AitUon),  were  active  against  him,  yet  he  was  cleared  bv 

Ought,  verb,  imperfect,  (preterit  of  otoe.)  the  maiority.    This  is  told  us  by  Lilly  *himseli» 

1.  Owed  ;  was  bound  to  pay  j  have  been  in-  in  the  History  of  his  own  Life,  whcf«  he  s()tes 

debted  (Spelman).    2.  To  be  obliged  by  du^:  Oughtred  the  most  famous  mathematician  then 

iuhjectt  ooeht/o  obey  the  king  (Bacon).  3.  To  of  £orope.— He  died  in  KJGO,  at  86  vears  of 

be  fit ;  to  be  necessary :  the  potitwn  ought  to  a^,  and  was  buried  at  Aidbnry.     It  is'said  he 

he  proved  {L^cke).  died  of  a  sudden  ecstasy  of  joy,  about  the  be- 

OUGHTRED  (William),  an  eminent  £n-  ginning  of  May,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the 
sltah  mathematician  and  divine,  was  born  at  vote  at  Westminster,  which  passed  for  the  re- 
Eton  in  Buckinghamshire,  1573,  and  educated  storation  of  Charles  the  Sd.— He  left  one  son, 
in  the  school  there ;  whence  he  was  elected  to  whom  he  put  apprentice  to  a  waich-niakcr, 
KtngVcollege  in  Cambridge  in  1 598,  where  and  wrote  a  book  of  instructions  in  that  art 
he  continueB  about  12  years,  and  became  a  for  his  use. 

fellow  ;  employing  his  time  in  close  applica-  He  published  several  works  in  his  life*tiiiie; 

tion  to  useful  studies,  particularly  the  mathe-  the  principal  of  Vhich  are  the  following : 

roattcal  sciences,  which  he  contributed  greatly,  1,   Arithmetics  in  Numero  &  Speciebui 

l^  his  example  and  exhortation,  to  bring  into  Institutio,  in  8vo.  l63l .    This  treatise  he  in- 

vogue  among  his  acquaintances  there.  tended  should  serve  as  a  general  key  to  the 

About  1603,  he  quitted  the  university,  and  tuathematica.     It  %vas  afterwards  reprinted, 

was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury,  near  with  considerable  alterations  and  addiitous.  in 

Guildford  in  Surry,  where  he  lived  a  long  re*  l648,  under  the  title  of  a  Key  to  the  Mattte- 

tired  and  studious  life,  seldom  travelling  so  far  inatics.     It  was  also  puUished  in  English, 


fession,   I  have  allayed    that  tediousness  by  a  th  ird  on  the  easy  Art  of  Del  meat  iag  all  man  • 
walking  in  the  pleasant,  and  more  than  Ely-  ner  of  Plain  Sun-dials;  also  a  Deiuonstratioo 
sian  Fields  of  the  diverge  and  various  |>arts  of  of  the  Rule  of  False- Position.     A  3d  edition 
human  learning,  and  not  of  the  mathematics  of  the  same  work  was  printed  in   1 652,  io 
only.*'    About  the  year  iGSB  he  was  appointed  Latin,  with  the  same  additional  tracts,  to* 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel  tutor  to  his  son  lord  seiher  with  some  others,  viz.    On  the  Use  of 
William  Howard, in  the  mathematics,  and  his  Logarithms;  a  Declaration  of  the  lOih  book 
Clavis  was  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  that  young  of  Euclid's  Clements ;  a  Treatise  of  Regular 
nobleman.     He  always  kept  up  a  correspond-  Solids;  and  the  Theorems  contained  in  ibo 
ence  by  letters  with  some  ol  the  most  eminent  books  of  Archimedes, 
scholars  of  his  time,  ujion  mathematical  sub-"      2.  The  Circles  of  Proportion,  andaHori- 
jects:  the  originals  of  which  were  preserved,  zontal  Instrument ;  in  1033,  4tO}  published 
and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  by  his  scholar  Mr.  William  Foster. 
William  Jones,  Esq.    The  chief  mathemati-  3.  Description  and  Use  of  the  Double  Hori- 
Clans  of  that  age  owed  much  of  their  skill  zontal  Dial;  1636,  8vo. 
to  him  ;    and  his  house  was  alwavs  full  of  4.  Trigonometria :  his  treatise  on  Trigono- 
young  gentlemen  who  came  from  all  parts  to  metry,  in  Latin,  in  4to.  I657:  and  another 
receive  his  instruction :  nor  was  he  without  edition   in  English,  together  wilh  Tables  of 
invitations  to  settle  in  France,  Italy,  and  Hoi-  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants, 
land.     '*  He  was  as  facetious,**  says  Mr.  David  He  Xth  behind  him  a  great  number  of  ps* 
Lloyd,  *'  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  solid  in  arith-  pers  upon  mathematical  subjects ;  and  in  most 
metlc,  geometry,  and  the  sphere,  of  all  mea-  of  his  Greek  and  Latin  mathematical  bool^i 
sures,  music,  &c;  exact  in  his  style  as  in  bis  there  were  found  notes  in  his  own  hand  writ- 
judgment  ;  handling  his  tube  and  other  instru-  ing,  with  an  abridgment  of  almost  every  pro- 
menCs  at  80  as  Meaaily  as  others  did  at  30 ;  ow*  position  and  demonstration  in   the  m:intin, 
ing  this,  as  he  said,  to  temperance  and  exercise ;  which  came  into  the  museum  of  the  lale  Wil- 
pnnciplinc  his  people  with  plain  and  solid  liam  Jones,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.    These  books  and 
truths,  as  he  did  the  world  witli  great  and  use-  manuscripts  then  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  his 
fill  arts  ;    advancing  new   inventions  in  all  friend  sir  diaries  Scarborough  the  physician ; 
things  but  religion,  which  he  endeavoured  to  the  latier  of  which  were  carefully  looked  over, 
promote  in  its  primitive  purity,  maintaining  and  all  that  were  found  fit  forth.'  press  pnniei 
that  prudence,  meekness,  and  simplicity  were  at  Oxford  in  1676,  in  dvo.  under  the  title  of 
the  great  ornaments  of  )iis  life.**  5.  Opuscula  Mathematica  hactenus  inedita. 
Notwithstanding  Oughtred*s  great  merit.  This  collection  contains  the  folinwin^  T^^  * 
beitig  a  strong  royalist.  He  was  in  danger,  in  (1),  Iiistitutiones  MM^hanicse:  (2\  De  Variis 
I64C  of  a  sequestration  by  the  committee  for  Corporum  Generibus  Gravitate  &  Magaiiudint 
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?omparatis :  (3),  Antomata :  (4),  Quaestiones  into  twelve  books,  like  the  constellations  in  the 

.Jiophaiiii  Alexandrini,  libri  tres:    (6),  De  zoiliac»  but   of  these  six  are  lost;    and   ihe 

TrUnsulis  Planis  RecUiigulls :  {6),  De  Divi-  learned  world  have  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of 

lioiie  Superficierum  :  (7),  Musicae  £leinenta :  a  poem  which  must  have  thrown  so  much  light 

(8),  De  Propugnacttlorum  Muaiiionibus :  (9),  upon  the  religious  ritesand  ceremonies,  festivals 

Sectiones  Angulares.  «uid  sacri6ce9»  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  we 

G.  In  l660,  sir  Jonas  Moore  annexed  to  his  may  judge  from  the  six  that  have  survived  the 

Arithmetic  a  treatise  entitled,  Conical  Sec-  ravages  of  dme  and  barbarity.     His  Tristia, 

tions;  or,  the  several  Sections  of  a  Cone ;  be-  which  are  divided  into  five   books,   conuio 

ingan  Analysis  or  Meihodical  Contraction  of  much  elegance  and  softness  of  expression;  ai 

the  two  first  books  of  Mydorgjus,  and  where-  also  his  Elegies  on   different  subjects.    The 

bv-  the  nature  of  the  Parabola,  Hyperbola,  and  Heroides  are  nervous,  spirited,  and  diffuse ;  the 

Ellipsis,  is  very  clearly  laid  down.    Translated  poetry  is  excellent,  the  language  varied,  but 

from    the    papers    of   the   learned  William  the  expressions  are  often  too  wanton  and  in- 

Oii«rlitrcd»  •  delicate,  a  fault  which  is  very  common  with 

dughtred,  though  undoubtedly  a  very  great  him.    His  three  books  Amcrum,  and  the  same 

muhematician.  was  yet  far  from  having  the  number  de  Arte  Amandi,  with  the  other  de 

happiest  method  of  treating  the  subjects  he  Remedio  Amoris,  are  wiitten  with  peculiar 

wroic  upon.     His  style  and  manner  were  very  elegance,  and  contain  raaqy  flowery  descrip- 

concise,  oUcure,  and  dry;  and  his  rules  and  tions;  but  the  doctrine  which  they  hold  forth  it 

precepts  so  involved  in  symbols  and  abbrevia-  dangerous,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  caution, 

lions,  as  rendered  his  mathematical  writings  as  they  seem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the 

very  troublesome  to  read,  and  difficult  to  he  heart,  and  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  vir- 

understood.     Beside  the  characters  and  abhce-  ^i>c  i^nd  morality.    His  Ibis,  winch  is  written  in 

nations  before  made  use  of  in  Algebra,  he  io-  iaiitatioii  of  a  poem  of  Callimachus  of  the  same 

trodnced  several  others :  as  name,   is  a  satyrical  performance.     Besides 

X  to  denote  multiplication ;  Ihese,  there  are  extant  some  fragments  of  other 

:  :  for  pro|X)riion  or  similitude  of  ratios ;  poems,  and  among  these  part  of  a  tragedy  called 

-H-  for  continued  proportion  ;  Medea.    The  ufents  of  Ovid  as  a  dramatic 

^  1  writer  have  been  disputed,  and  some  have  re- 

\  for  greater  and  less;  &c.  marked  that  he  who  is  so  often  void  of  sentiment 

ill  H    *    M^  *k  Tk'  t\  ^*'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  shine  as  a  tragedian,    He  has 

Kmtiom  i  Math,  ijtct.^  attempted,  perhaps,  too  many  sorts  of  poetry 

OVIDIUS  NASO  (P-),  a  celebrated  Ro-  at  once.    On  whatever  he  has  written,  he  lias 

man  poet;  born  at  Sulmo.     As  be  was  in-  totally  exhausted  the  subject.    He  everywhere 

tended  for  the  bar,  his  father  sent  him  early  paints  nature  with  a  masterly  hapd,  and  adds 

to  Rome,   and  removed  him  to  Athens  in  strength  even  to  vulgar  expressions.    It  has 

Ihe  sixteenth  year  of  his  aee.    But  as  he  was  been  judiciously  obeerved,  tliat  his  poetry  after 

bora  a  poet,  nothing  could  deter  him  from  his  banishment  from  Rome  was  destitute  of 

pursuing  his  natural  inclination.   Every  thing  that  spirit  and  vivacity  which  we  admire  in 

ne  wrote  was  expressed  in  poetical  numbers,  those  which  were  written  before.    His  Fasti 

A  lively  genius  and  a  fertile  imagination  soon  are  perhaps  the  best  written  of  all  his  ooems ; 

gained  him  arlmirers;  the  learned  became  his  and  after  them  we  may  fairly  rank   n is  love 

friends;    Virgil,    Propertius,    Tibullus,    and  verses,  his  Heroides,  and  after  all  his  Meta- 

Horace  honoured  him  with  their  correspond-  morphoses,  which  were  not   totally  finished 

eDce,  and  Augustus  patronized  him  with  the  when  Augustus  banished  him.    I}is  KAistlet 

most  unbounded  liberality.     These  favours*  from  Pontus  are  the  languagie  of  a  weax  and 

bov^ever,  were  but  momentary,  as  the  poet  sordid  flatterer.    However  critics  and  moralists 

was  soon  after  banished  to  Tomos  on  the  £ux-  may  have  cause  to  censure  the  indelicacy  and 

ioe  sea,  by  the  emperor.    The  true  cause  of  inaccuracies  of  Ovid,  k  is  to  be  ac)tnowIedged 

this  sudden  exile  is  unknown.     In  his  banish-  that  his  poetry  contains  great  sweetness  and 

ment,  Ovid  betrayed  great  pusillanimity,  and  elegance.      How  painful  the  reflection  that 

prostituted  his  pen  and  his  time  to  adulation*  sweetness  and  elegance  of  style  should  ever  be 

y^t  (he  emperor  proved  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  employed,  to  take  off  the  disgust  that  wonld 

Tiberius  proved  as  regardless  as  his  predecessor  naturally  attend  obscenity*  and  render  poison 

to  the  entreaties  which  were  made  for  Ovid,  palatable! 

ftud  the  poet  died  in  the  7th  or  8th  year  of  his        The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ovid  is  remarkable 

banishment,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  for  being  likewise  the  first'  production  of  tlM» 

17«  and  was  buried  at  Tomo3.  Bologna  press^and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  typ^ 

^  The  greatest  part  of  Ovid*s  poems  are  remain*  graphical  talents  of  fialthasar  Axioquide.    It 

iog.  His  Metamorphoses,  in  15  books,  are  ex-  is  in  9  vols,  folio,  date  1471.     Other  valuable 

tremely  curious,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  editions  ^re,  J^<?.  Rubeus.  Venet.  fol.   1474. 

of  mythological  facts  and  traditions  which  they  Lichteostein.  Vlbcent.  fol.  I4TO.  Aldus.  Vcnet. 

relate,  but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  epic  ho-  J 602.   3  vols.    Wechel.  Francof.  fol.  16OI. 

pours.    In  composing  this  the  poet  was  more  P.  Burmanni.  Amst.  4to.   1787. 4  vols.    The 

indebted  to  the  then  existing  traditions,  and  to  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  Hurwood,  is  •*  the 

the  theogony  ot*  the  ancients,   than  the  powers  chef  d'ouvre  of  Burman,  and  one  of  the  nol^le^l 

of  his  own  imagination .  His  Fasti  were  divided  and  correctcst  of  the  Dutch  classics.'* 

VOL.  viir  Y  Y 
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OVIDUCT,  {oviducius,  from  ovum,  an 
egg,  and  ductus,  a  canal.)  The  Fallopian  tube, 
or  canal,  which  runs  from  the  ovary  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  womb. 

OVIKDA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
dtdvnauiia,  order  angiospermia.  Calyx  five- 
cleft;  corol  superior,  very  long,  cylindrical, 
with  the  border  threeilobed ;  berry  globular, 
one-cellod,  four-seeded.  Two  specie^ ;  natives 
of  Hi^paninla  and  Java. 

O VI EDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of 
Astnria  d'Oviedo,  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  a 
university.  It  is  seateil  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ovc  and  Deva,  which  form  the  Asta,  60 
miles  N.W.  of  Leon.  Lon.  5.  44  W.  Lat. 
43.  25  N. 

OyiFO'RM.  a.  (ovum  and /orma,  Lat.) 
Having  the  shape  of  an  egg  (Burnei). 

OVI'PAROUS.  a.  (orwrn  and  paWo,  Lat.) 
Bringing  forth  eggs ;  not  viviparous  (Ray),  * 

OVIS.  Sheep.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
cUm  mammalia,  order  pecora.  Horns  hollow, 
wrinkled,  turned  backwards,  and  outwards  into 
a  circular  or  spiral  form:  fore-teeth,  lower 
eight ;  tusklcss.  These  are  gentle,  harmless,  and 
useful,  supplying  food  and  raiment  $  prefer  open 
plains  ;  not  very  active ;  fight  by  butting  each 
other  with  the  head  reclined;  threaten  by  stamp* 
ing  the  ground  with  the  feet ;  drink  little ;  fe- 
males gravid  five  months,  bring  one  or  two,  rare- 
ly three  young.  Four  species  according  to  Lin- 
neus;  three  according  to  Shaw,  who  makes  O. 
strepsiceros,  or  the  Cretan  sheep,  a  mere  variety 
of  O.  aHes,  though  a  distinct  species  in  the  former. 
We  shall  in  this  respect  follow  Dr.  Shaw's  ar- 
rangement. 

^  1 .  O.  artes.  Common  sheep.  Horns  compress- 
ed, lunate.    Fourteen  varieties. 
•  Hornless  sheep.   Homiest;  tail  and  scrotum 

hanging  as  low  as  the  knees. 
€  Black-faced  sbeep^  Horned ;  tail  short ;  wool 

short,  coarse. 
y  Spanish  sheep.     Horns  spiral,  lengthened 

outwards ;  wool  fine,  plentiful. 
i  Many-horned  sheep.    Horns  more  than  two. 
t  African  sheep.    Hur  instead  of  wool,  short. 
^  puinea  sheep.^   Ears   pendulous ;    dewlaps 
(ax,   hairy;  hind  part  of  the  head  pro- 
minent. 
fi  Broad-tailed  sheep.    Tail  long,  very  broad. 
$  Fat-romped  sheep.    Ears  lar^,  prndttlous; 

largei  fatty  cushions  on  the  hips ;  taiUett. 
«  Bocoariaa  sheep.    Ears  Um,  pendulous ; 

CBthioos  on  the  hips  less ,  taS  long,  flat. 
K  I^ng-tailed  sheep.    Tail  very  lonr,  woollyr. 
xCapethcfp.     Ew«  UrgCi   pendulous;   tail 

large,  broM. 
fA  Baarded  sheep.'    Beard  long,  divided,  hang- 
ing bom  the  tower  parts  of  the  cheeks  and 
upper  jaw. 
V  Mervant.  Beard  long  on  the  fore  part  of  the 

breast ;  neck  with  a  short  mane. 
(  Cretan  sheep.    Horns  erect,  carinate,  spi- 
rally tmsted;  wool  long,  hairy.    In  Lm- 
neud  a  distinct  eenus. 
Inhabits  the  whole  globe ;  changes  its  teeth 
with  its  age ;  feeds  on  short  tender  grass,  chiefly 
sheep's  fescue;  has  a  peculiar  tone  wmch  is  called 
bleating.    The  ram  is  esteemed  the  best-shaped 
that  has  a  thick  head,  a  broad  front,  large  black 
eyes,  a  broad  nose,  a  long,  high  bodv,  a  large 
crupper  and  Urge  reins,  massy  testicles^  and  a 
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long  tail.  His  colour  sliould  be  white ;  his  fleece 
full  and  heavy.  Those  ewes  are  preferred  which 
have  thick  necks,  large,  soft,  and  silky  fleeces, 
large  bodies,  and  a  nimble  motion  in  walldog. 
One  ram  suflices  for  fifty  ewes. 

Sheep  are  not  among  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
lower  animals.  They  neither  dLspls^  the  sane 
natural  dexterity  and  address,  nor  the  same  do- 
cility as  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  some  other  of  the 
tame  animals,  who«e  mental  powers  are  considered 
as  the  most  remarkable.  Yet,  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely stupid,  as  they  have  sometimes  been  re- 
presented. They  are  social :  the  flock  follow  s 
ram  as  their  leader  ;  the  leader  often  displays  the 
most  impetuous  courage  in  defence  of  his  follow- 
ers. Dugs,  and  even  men,  when  attempting  to 
molest  a  flock  of  sheep,  have  often  suffered  from 
the  generous  valour  of  the  rams.  The  mutual 
affection,  at  least,  between  the  female  parent  and 
her  progeny,  is  here  sufficiently  tender,  and  well 
adapted  to  its  purposes.  The  ewe  suckles  her 
lamb  with  fondlness:  and  thoueh  her  timidity, 
weakness,  and  want  of  formidable  instruments  of 
attack  and  defence,  render  her  unable  to  make 
any  powerful  opposition  to  those  who  seek  tode- 
pnve  her  of  it ;  .yet  she  bleats  after  it,  aod  for 
some  time  laments  its  loss  with  the  tenderest  com- 
plaints. A  lamb  separated  when  young  from 
other  sheep,  fed  with  milk  from  the  hand,  aod 
treated  with  tenderness  and  familiarity,  displays 
considerable  docility,  and  often  forms  a  strong 
attachment  to  its  benefactors.  Admitted  to  this 
intimacj  with  mankind,  it  is  apt  to  be  gailty  of 
little,  vicious  tricks ;  but  its  mildness  and  general 
inoffeosiveness  of  manner*  recommend  it  lo 
strongly  to  human  ailiection  and  regard,  that  it  ii 
usually  a  particular  favourite  of  infancy  and 
youth.  It  often  eludes  the  vigilance  of  the  shep- 
nerd,  when  it  wishes  to  steu  some  delicacy  of 
food  agreeable  to  its  palate. 

The  ram  becomes  able  to  propagate  his  kind  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months:  the  ewe  is  ready  to 
receive  the  male  when  a  year  old.  The  period  at 
which  the  etfet  are  in  season  for  the  ram  is  be* 
tween  the  beginning  of  September  and  the  eod 
of  November;  but  if  fed  m  good  pastures,  or 
nourished  on  purpose  with  stimulating  food,  they 
will  conceive  at  any  time  in  the  year.  It  is  best 
to  permit  them  to  mix  with  the  rams  at  such  a 
time,  that  they  may  bring  forth  when  f  here  n  the 
greatest  abundance  of  grass  for  feeding  the  lambs 
produced.  In, this  country,  the  first  lambs  usually 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  February ;  and  their 
mumber- continues  to  iucrease,  at  least  till  May. 
The  rams  and  the  ewes  are  to  be  kept  separate, 
when  it  is  wished  that  they  should  not  copulate. 

The  ewe  usually  produces  only  one  lamb  at  a 
time.  There  are  generally,  however,  a  good 
many  instances  of  two  in  a  flock ;'  and  on  some 
very  singular  occasions,  one  parent  will  produce 
three  Iambs  at  a  birth.  It  is  observable  of  this 
species,  that  they  drink  very  little.  The  juice  of 
the  vegetables  which  they  eat,  and  the  (few  and 
rain  with  which  the  grass  is  often  moistened, 
supply  almost  all  the  moisture  that  they  need. 

Sheep,  like  other  animals,  are  liable  to  various 
diseased.  Water  often  collects  in  the  head,  and 
produces  a  disorder  which  soon  proves  fatal :  the 
feet  of  whole  flocks  are  often  affected  with  a  sort 
of  mortification,  which  m<ikes  them  halt  when 
they  walk,  and  renders  them  almost  unable  to 
run :  they  are  subject  to  the  scab,  aud  an  erup- 
tive disonler  like  the  small-pox. 
The  dropsy,  consumption,  jaundice,  and  wonni 
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In  the  Urer,  are  alto  annually  destniccive  to  con-  attention  were  paid  to  cleanliness  in  the  prepa- 

uderable  naoibers  of  sheep.    ScTeral  sorts  of  in-  ration.  It  were  perhaps  best  to  leave  all  the  niillc 

sects  infest  thu  animal.    A  particular  species  of  of  the  ewe  to  her  lamb. 

oestrus  or  gadfly  u  very  trooolesome.  by  deposit-  The  flesh  of  the  sheep  is  one  of  pur  most  va* 

ins  it*  c^  above  the  no*»e,  in  the  frontal  sinuses:  luable  articles  of  animal  food.     It  is  neither  dis- 

a  rick  and  a  louse  likewise  feed  on  the  sheep  ;  of  a£;reeably  coarse,  nor  yet  so  tender  and  delicate  as 

which  it  is   tQtnetimes  relieved  by  the   iindis-  not  to  aflbrd  strengthening  nourishment.    The 

ciogui  hng  appetite  of  the  magpie  and  the  star-  fleth  of  the  Iamb  is,  in  the  proper  season,  one  of 

ling.  The  ordinary  term  of  the  life  of  those  sheep  the  nicest  delicacies  that  the  epicure  can  desire, 

wluch  CKApe  diseaae  and  violence  is  twelve  or  The  bones  are  useful  for  various  purposes.    Of 

thirteen  years*.  these,  as  well  as  of  other  bones  calcined,  are  made 

The  benefits  whicb  piankind  owe  to  this  animal  the  cupeU  used  in  the  refining  of  metals, 

are  lery  numerous.   Its  horns,  its  fleece,  its  flesh,  Mr.  Pennant  mention^;  the  du'.g  i^  an  excellent 

its  taUow,  even  its  bowels,  are  all  articles  of  gre^t  manure.     But  it  is  not  often  that  sheep  are  fed 

utility  to  human  life.  in  such  numbers  pn.  arable  lands,  a«  that  their 

The  horns  are  manufactured  into  spoons,  and  4ung  can  be  collected  for  this  purpose, 

nisiny  other  useful  articles.  The  modes  of  managing  sheep  differ  in  difler- 

The  manufacture  of  the  wool  into  cloths  has  ent  countries,  and  even  in  the  same  country.  The 

ioog  formed  the  principal  source  of  the  riches  of  lambs  are  seldom  separated  from  their  mothers 

England.      We  kiiow  not  indeed  whether  the  till  they  become  large  and  visorous.    As  one  ram 

simple  Bri<ons  and  the  rude  Saxons  were  acquaint-  is  able  to  impregnate  a  go.io  many  ewes,  only  a 

cd  with  the  important  uses  of  wool ;  it  is  more  small  proportion  of  the  male  lambs  are  permitted 

probable  that   they  were  not.     But  Henry  the  to  retain  their  organs  of  generation  unmutilated. 

Second  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  manufac-  Wedders  are  less  vicious  than  rams ;  and  their 

ture  and  improvement  of  thi<  commodity,  as  to  flesh  ba^  a  better  flavour  and  relish.     Iq  summer, 

forbid  the  use  of  any  other  than  English  wool  in  before  being  shorn,  sh^p  are  commonly  washed, 

the  ma  king  of  doth.    Yet,  the  excellence  of  En-  to  improve  the  whiteness  of  « he  wool.     Wher^ 

glUh  wool  was  long  known  before  the  English  sheep  afenot  shorn,  they  change  their  fleeces  an- 

paid  much  attention  to  the  art  of  making  wool-  ni|ally;  and  the  best  time  for  shearing  is  i^hea 

Isn  ctoth,  or  attained  any  superior  skill  in  it.  the  fleece  is  just  ready  to  fall  off"  of  itself.^   The 

Wool  was  then  a  staple  article  for  exportation ;  time  of  the  sheep^hearing  is  always  a  period  of 

and  the  Flemings  were  our  merchants.     But  in  festivity  with  the  shepherdi.    It  was  such  in  an* 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  several  favourable  cir-  cienttimes,amongtheshepherdsof  Judsa,  9Sam. 

CDmstances,  which  the  talents  and  the  patriotic  xiii.  23.    In   Scotland,  and  in  oth^r   oorthcni 

spirit  of  that  princess  enabled  her  to  take  ad-  countries,  sheep  are  usually  smeared  with  a  mix* 

▼antage  of,  concurred  to  establish  the  woollen  ture  of  butter  and  tar  about  the  end  of  autumn, 

nunufactory  in  England,  and  to  lay  the  found-  to  fortify  and  protect  them  against  the  seveiitiet 

ation  for  that  perfection  it  has  since  attained,  of  winter.      It  seems  a  necessary  precaution, 

In  Scotland  this  manufacture  has  never  thriven  whce  the  flocks  cannot  be  sheltered  jn  shedti 

greatly.*"  Yet,  the  bonneu,  which,  though  now  and  fed  with  hay  ^d  other  suitable  food,  during 

yerj  much  out  of  use,  were  in  former  times  veiy  the  inclemency  of  the  severe  season      But  thif 

generally  used  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  and  the  mixture  of  tar  and  butter  is  often  so  injudiciotisly 

^ckings  of  such  superior  ftneness,  for  which  the  laid  on,  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and 

ttles  ef  Shetland  and  the  city  of  Aberdeen  are  still  even  to  render  its  fleece  less  warm  than  it  woyld 

^elebrated,  are  anides  which  shew  that  the  inr  otherwise  be.    It  greatly  contaminates  the  white- 

'    witants  of  Scotland  have  not  been  much  lets  ness  of  the  wool  ;^ but  if  the  butter  be  in  due 

capable  of  ingenuity  in  this  way  than  their  neigh-  prQportion,  is,  perhaps,  rather  favourable  to  its 

hours  of  England.    The  Spanish  wool  has  been  fineness.    In  the  sheep  countries  of  Scotland,  it 
f^uch  celebrated  ;  and  it  is  not  very  long  since  '  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  flocks  in  winter 

broad  eloth  bearing  the  name  of  Spanish  was  from  the  bills  on  which  they  usually  feed,  to  low 

prized  above  the  English.     But  the  wool  pro-  lands,  where  they  may  find  some  herbage,  and 

duced  in  Britain  has  been,  by  various  arts,  so  be  protected  from  the  severity  of  the  sea»on. 

nuch  imprAved  as  to  be  now  not  inferior  in  Could  the  prK'ice  of  folding  sheep  in  shed«,  and 

excellaice  to   that  of  Spain ;   and  no  woollen  feeding  then)  with  hay,  or  leaves  of  cabbage, 

cloth  is  at  present   esteemed  superior   to  that  commoii  green  kail, or  turnips,  during  the  storms 

^  Englldi  manufacture.    The  sheep  with  the  of  winter,  be  conveniently  adopted  through  Scot- 

naest  fleeces  in  England  are  fed  on  the  Coteswold  land,  it  would  possibly  prove  highly  advantan- 

l^owQs,  and  in  Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  Lin-  ous  to  their  proprietors.    Even  in  the  mildest 

rolnihire,  Suffolk,  and  Yorkshire.    'I  he  wool  of  winters,  cons  derable  number-  perish  under  the 

yale«  in  coarse ;  nor  is  that  of  Scotland,  except  present  modes  of  management.   Crawford  muir, 

in  some  instances,  remarkable  for  fineness.    Tpe  in  ClydeKlale,  U  one  of  the  chief  sheep  countries 

yool  of  the  small  sheep  in  the  Highlands  and  the  in  Scotland.    The  management  of  sheep  is  there 

^cs  of  Scotland  i#  superior  to  the  finest  Spanisfi  well  understood.-— The  natives  of  Clydesdale  have 

^^glishwooi.      *                        '  of  late  attempted  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  (he 

The  skin  of  this  aninul  is  prepared  into  leather  Highlands  how  to  manage  their  sheep  better,  and 
^«i  inferior  sort  of  shoes,  for  the  coverings  of    to  derive  greater  promts  ^om  them, 

^ks,  for  gloves,  and  for  parchment.  Even  in  Britain  we  have  a  good  many  different 


j^^llt*    lt«  ta^te  IS  somewhat  disagreeably  strong,    knees.    This  is  the  fine,  large  breed  for  which 

}  ."hence  rather  made  into  cheefe  tha«  used  for     Warwickshire,  and  particularly  Lincolt^shire,  if 

nnkjny.    The  cheese  ii*  rich,  and  of  a  high  fla-    noted.    They  have,  in   the  course  of  the  last 

^f-   It  would  probably  be  still  better,  if  more    twenty  yean,  been  introduced  ifto  Galloway  and 
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OVIDUCT.  (_ottidutlas,  fTOin  ovum,  an 
ecg,  and  ductus,  a  c»nai.)  The  Fallopiau  tube, 
or  canal,  which  runs  from  ihe  ovarjto  the  bot- 
tom of  ihe  womb. 

OV  lEDA.  I"  botany,  a  (jenus  of  the  data 
didynamia,  order  angiospermia.  Calyx  five- 
eleft;  corol  superior,  very  long,  cyhmltical, 
with  the  border  ihreeOohed  i  berry  globular, 
one-cetlwl.  four-seeiM.  Two  specie* ;  nalivea 
ofHi'P'"'"'*""''  J^^"'     ,         .  .    ,     f 

OVIEDO,  a  town  of  Spam,  capitnl  ot 
Aitiiria  irOvicJn.  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  a 
UDiversily.  U  is  seateil  at  ihe  conflucnceof 
the  Ovc  and  Deva,  which  form  the  Asia,  SO 
miles  N.W.  of  Uon.  Loii.  5.  44  W.  La' 
43.  95N. 

OVIFO'RM.  a.  (ovum  and /«rmo,  Lr 
Having;  the  shape  of  an  e^  {Burnft). 

OVITAROUS.  a.  (ofum  and  pario,  1 
Bringing  forth  eggs ;  not  vivipartius  (Rt 

OVIS.     Sheep.     In  Mrol-^y,  a  genu- 
clau  mammalia,  order  peeora.    Honu 
wrinkled,  turned  backward),  and  out^v 
■   circutar   or   spiial    form:    fore.tr' 
dghc;  lutklesf.    Thew  are  gentle,  h  ^ 

meful,  lupplyiog  food  and  raiment ; 
plaiDS  ;  not  very  active;  fight  by  .  ^ 

other  wiih  the  head  reclined  j  tbri  j^ 

irtg  the  grouad  with  the  feet ;  <'  ''^Sq 

males  gravid  fit*  months,  bling  ■  '       ^ 

jy  three  young.    Four  ipeciei  ~ 

ncus;  three  according  to  Sli 
■trepileerot,  or  the  Cretan  >'■ 
ofO.  arles,  ihoo^h  a  dislinci 
We  shall  in  this  respect 


J-  I.  u.  anes.  Vjommuij  ^  ^ 

«d.  Innate,    Founeeo  '  ..  i*^ 
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long  tail.     Hit  colour  shi 
full  and  heavy.   Thn" 
have  thick  ner'- 
large  boH^ 


niisb»iatabmit 
ta  tLea  wtrtbuud 
.1  ol  a  taai  tieiiucstly 
jne  T'-                             ^a  pMuwlt ;  thai  of  a 
She                               j^  $,t :  luit  the  iTOel  of 
lowtr                            sue  with  that  of  the  cm. 
aatir                           jienhcr  the  ihqibcrdf  BuA 
rilir                            j„du  on  die  loin^  with  odiM 
tar                           J 1^,  MBtaring  with  cchre  not 
a                           ^es  the   sheep  o(   diffeecw  ^ 
'                       1  alw  supposed  w  itoskr  llie  vm 
riimer.  and  to   conttibuW  id  li* 
J  gf  Ihe  shMJ's  health.    The  end  rf 
.  a  the  period  about  which  the  flocb 
l:ed  from   tiie  moontalnoBi  pa"i."« 
■^  have  spent  the  lOiMOer,  to  nuldtf 
-liemoni.     The  ihepherd*  ate  careful  10 
^rf«Sfloek,  if  posuble.totheKUnepw- 
^^ieK  it  ha.  fed  in  former ^'•' 

j^iapeoduced  early  in  [he  b 


^^t 


Jlee  sif  the  rams  having  been  adnulted  lo  ^ 
^~;      ..L dof  JuTy.  loM-rrh.  ihelsmlit 


■^rflhat 


■  Hornless  sheep.    I 
haoKing  ai  low  r 


0  .boot  the  end  oi  Jiuy.  lO  M.rch,  the  Iwh 
—  iranmed  of  ,  pMt  of  iheir  ui  •.  wd  Ibt  »[■ 
rftliMrhomi;  ,nd  marked  on  ihe  noie  w^tt » 
hoi  iron ;  uui  inch  ofthemaleiMirenKBun 
ill.  kejl  for  r.0,..  eumled  or  .1  le»i  «nl» 
MUted  for  EOieriliQn.  bjr  iquee«n«  of  Oje  ie«- 
Uoe.    liApririheiloek..reledl»tkro4« 

HaZon  Ihe  b.ck  ^  ihe  bell,  i  .  """l  "« 
oo  the  neck  uid  the  lidet  j  and  on  lUe  brmth 
the  dioulder.,  Mid  the  ihighi,  .icowier^o; 
£iS.bl,'«o,e  than  W00,t«01b.  «*^ 
.ool  «.  .innJll  eiported  from  Spin.  Jmj 
pe.ee  ;  of -hith,  i»mith.cuidi.j  iheebjiJ^e 

mote  lh«i  one-lbinl  bat  utuJljf  e.»e  to  fcng 

The  Afriewi  "id  Guine.  iheep  fotoi  fonjA- 
lOile  VMielie.  of  thU  .pecie.    G^oe.  "d  ^ 

d«„t  of  sjim ...  the  pi"»  'f "'«'  ''r; 

orisiulW  o«i'e«  i  "id  whenee  they  bitebe- 
iri!aneIdio.o»ni..i...  Thei,  fom  n  "»'. 
tkeit  lee.  lonet  ean  peodeai,  aid  coD«r«j" 

S3ii,  Si.  -ith^h^ti  .h.;''!;"i'S 

„d  the  eoyerinj  of  the  »"■  "rK»™ 
ofthedrynee..odh..dne«ofh.ir,tlin"»r^ 
be  with  uiy  propriety  denooiineted  wwl  1 
.,eeonIeet'ut«lt.  be  *'"»"i"l''i" 
Aftieuiu.Adim.io,  and  de«nl«d  ij  htm  »  "^ 
iojof  the  .1..  olu.  -.  anJaf  th.di'P'" 
fwn,  with  pendent  ear.  ^^ 

Tb.  CreluTiSep  mentioned  by  ,»*"  gj 
Ihe  demaiinalion  ol  WaBaehm,  »  ""JJ 
for  large  .piralhotn.  Ihe  di.t..«  b«™  " 
hnrna^f  Sie  ewe  enlar~  »•."»  '^X 
Ihoaeoftheram  ate  parJld.  Theya^rj 
.tood  to  be  miti...  of  Cuidlai  p"""S 
of  them  gra»  on  Mount  Ida,  th^  SSi" 
tbrough  the  other  ulaoda  of  the  Arthipeogv, 
KOfSouent  in  Aurtria  and  Hangar;-  J" 
KeKlo  thee.  laa.  n».no.!d  ""f  » 
them  to  all  other  iheep.  In  «"■>"* /^,j,^ 
lore  of  the  £«ie,  they  diir.toolirl.arWl'" 

■'tCTuoS  of  A.i.  whid  .l»-:f  '' 


tmtr.  tke  sh««p  we -.- 

of  Hit.    The  ram*  Me.**" 


.he»"lf.'rr"y.l  »».he,  ""'"I.  ^Wr 
by  le  .maaing  bre«ltb  and  1>*";'J,„  „, 
'They  do  not,  a.  far  a,  we  M.,  «  ,„ 
Mderably  from  our  common  ibt^j.  '^^ 
reapecy.    They  ate  generally  wliw,  1° 


O  V  I  s. 

-nr.  The  uil  la  seMom  pointed,  oat  of  the  bellits  of  ewes  killed  during  the  pciM 

ftquare  or  round,  much  like  of  gestation.    The  instant  the  lamb  it  taken  out 

''e  of  the  tail  rendert  rt  of  its  mother's  btllr,  it  is  killed  and  flayed- 

*he  sheep,  that  it  ii  Lambs  are  also  killea  for  their  tkim,  in  the  same 

^   .                                  '*h  asmallwheelcil  manner,  immediately  after  being  brought  foctk 

'^h  more  ffhaa  in  the  natural  way;  and  these  are  scarce  inferior 

>  )Ib.    Persia,  to  the  others.     One  of  these  skint  will  idl  ac 

'                                           ,  fiarbary,  and  Astracan  for  fire  or  six  shillings  sterling.   They 

are  usually  grey  or  black.  For  the  rettj  tee  Hoe- 

,  the  taik  are  noi  BANDav.^ 

short  and  thick ;  2.   O.  ammon.     Argafi  or  Siberian  sheep* 

1  ate  length ;  others  Horns    arched,   semicircular,   above  wrinkled* 

.ain  to  the  sheep  that  flattish  beneath  ;  dew-laps  lai,  hairy:  colour  in 

rii  of  long-tailed  sheep,  summer  brownish-a«h  mixed  with  grey ;  beneath 

•cp  are  common  among  whitish-g^ey;  tail  short,  white,  brownish  at  the 

Is  the  broad-tailed  sheep]  tip ;  hair  long  in  winter,  shed  in  spring ;  ears 

'gdom  distinguished  like-  erect,  acute;  hind-feet  lunger  than  the  fore. 

aueness  of  their  wool.  This  Another  variety  with  bsKly  brown  tinned  with 

quality  to  that  of  Caramania,  tawny;  a  white  mark  on  each  side  pointing  to 

iC  into  shawls  lor  the  great  the  belly.     The  females  are  smaller  than   the 

.  c  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  males.    These,   as  well  as  our  common  shecp» 

IT  manufacture.    The  long-tailed  sometimes  want  horns. 

L-  flocks  of  the  Dutch  colonists  at  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  and  the  Kerili  islanda^ 

Good  Hope.    Mr.  Patterson,  who  are  the  favourite  regions  of  the  wild  sheep.    They 

om  the  Cape  a  considerable  way  into  are  social  aniraals,and  feed  together  in  »mall  flocks. 

.  country,  relfttes,  that  he  saw  among  They  are  the  most  useful  animals  that  the  Kamt^ 

entots,  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Orange  schadales  possess.    These  rude  people  have  not 

«  sort  of  sheep  with  much  longer  tails  than  indeed  attempted  to  domesticate  the  argali ;  but 

of  the  sheep  about  the  Cape,  and  covered,  they  spend  tne  summer  in  hunting  them  on  the 

with  wool,  but  with  coarse  hair,  which  gave  wild  and  precipitous  mountains  on  which  they 

eiB,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  rather  of  feed.     Sometimes  they  set  bent  cross-bows  in  the 

.ogs  than  of  sheep.     The  Cape  sheep  are  not  less  paths  throoeh  which  they  expect  the  argaii  to 

distinguished  by  their  ears,  which  are  lar^e  and  pass,  in  such  a  position,  that  when  the  animal 

pendent,  than  by  their  tails.    The  tail,  in  its  na-  treads  on  a  certain  string  belonging  to  the  bow, 

tare  between  fat  and  marrow,  is  a  delicacy  worthy  the  arrow  is  discharged,  and  lodged  in  its  bowels. 

of  the  nicest  epicure.  This  variety  of  the  sheep  was  Sometimes  they  emplov  dogs  in  the  chace.   The 

not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  dog  never  overtakes  the  wild  sheep;  but  while 

Aristotle  mentions  them  as  inhabitants  of  Syria ;  the  hheep*s  attention  is  engaged  by  the  dog,  the 

and  Pliny,  probably  on  Aristotle's  authority,  re-  hunter,  without  being  observed,  approaches  near 

peats  the  same  fact.  enough  to  shoot  him  with  a  ball  or  an  arrow. 

Anothervarietyof  this  species  is  the  fat  rumped  The  Kamtschadales  clothe  themselves  with  the 

sheep,  which  is  not  provided  with  a  tail.     Its  skins  of  these  animals,  and  eat  their  fle*h,  est eeffi» 

buttocks  swell  out  like  two  globes,  are  perfectly  ing  it  a  delicacy,  fit  for  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

smooth,  and  scarce  leave  the  os  coccygis   dis-  The  Mongols  and  Toogoose*  are  likewise  ac- 

cernible.     Its  nose  is  arehed ;  its  ears  pendulous;  quainted*  with  the  argali,  and  not  less  lond  of 

leg5  slender;  head  black;  fleece  commonly  white,  hunting  them  than  the  Kamtschadalct.    Tliey, 

but  at  times  black,  reddish,  or  spotted.     The  however,  attack  them  in  a  different  manner. 

globular  buttocks  are  composed  solely  of  suet.  They  take  out  against  them  a  great  multitude  of 

and  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  forty  dogs  and  horses,  and  strive  to  surround  the  flecks 

pounds.   The  whole  body  of  the  sheep  frequently  before  they  are  aware :  but  tliis  is  not  easy ;  for 

wagh»  two  hundred  pounds.    The  voice  of  this  the  argali  is  so  swift  and  so  cunning,  that  when 

aniuial  resembles  rather   the  lowing  of  a  calf  it  distinguishes,  either  by  sight  or  smeU,  the  ap* 

than  the  bleating  of  a  sheep.  proach  of   an  jeaemy,    it   infallibly  makes  its 

Sheep  of  this  character  abound  through  the  escape, 

deserts  of  Tartary,  fron  the  Volga  to  the  Irtish  Father  Rubruquit,  who  visited  the  natioot  of 

aud  the  Altaic  chain.  They  are  remarkably  pre-  Tartary  as  ambassador  from  $t.  Louis,  in  the  re- 

Iriic;  producing  usually  two,  and  not  unfrequeotly  lation  of  his  travels  mention^  this  animal  under 

three  Iambs  at  a  birth.  the  name  of  artack,  and  tells  us,  that  he  could 

The  »heep  of  Bucharia  are  described  by  Lina^us  scarcely  lift  a  pair  of  its  horns  with  <me  hand. 

and  P.tllas  as  a  particular  variety ;  distinguished  This  animal  is  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to 

by  large  pendent  ears,  and  a  large  tail,  formed  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica;   and  still  exists  in 

like  a  cushion.  These  are  represented  as  a  hybrid  S<irdinia  and  Cornice.    Several  pairs  have  been 

breed,  produced  by  the  copulation  of  individuals  imported  from  these  islands  into  Britain, 

of  the  long-tailed  variety  with  others,  either  with  General  Paoli,  who,  after  making  a  brave  but 

broad  tails,  or  of  the  varietN*^  distinguished  by  the  ineflectual  effort  to  vindicate  and  establish  the 

want  of  a  tail.    Lambs  s^ins,  possibly  ot  this  libertie:*  of  his  country,  found  an  hoaourable  as- 

variety,  are  brought  from  Bucharia,  Gniva,  and  syium  in  Britain,  imported  fhrni  Corsica  a  male 

the  adjacent  countries,  to  Astracan,  and  there  animal  of  this  land,  named  Martino.     Martino 

sold  at  a  very  high  price,  on  account  of  their  died  at  the  age  of  four  years.    His  horns  were 

glossy  appearance  and  furry  testure.    The  wool  then  twenty-two  inches  long  \  but  the  pcx>r  ani- 

of  some  of  them  is  curled ;  that  of  others  waved,  mal  happened  to  be  ill  used  in  the  latter  part  of 

They  are  used  in  Persia,  Russia,  and  other  parts,  his  life^^-otherwise  hb  horns  would  have  been 

for  the  lining  of  coats,  and  the  turning  up  of  considerably  longer, 

caps.    These  are  chiefly  the  skins  of  lambs  taken  The  Corsicans  call  the  male  mufro»  the  female- 


o  u  N  b  ti  s 

mufra.    They  inhabit  the  higheit  traeU  of  coim-  Ounce,  in  zoology.     See  FeliSa 

try  in  the  isiaad.  and  cau  only  be  shot  or  rake^  OUNDLE,  a  town  in  Northamptonshire; 

hj  «trau«em ;  and  »ucb  i»  th  ir  wildaew,  cun-  with  a  market  on  Saiurdav ;  seated  on  the  Neo, 

JUng  and  velociiy,  that  the  old  bnes  can  never  ^>ver  which  are  iwo  hriclgVs,  26  miles  ^  E.  of 

be  taken  alive.    Thev  feed  oa  the  mo.t  acrid  Northampton,  and  83  N.  bv  W.  of  Loodoo^ 

plantt.    IVhen  tame,  tliey  eat  tobacco,  and  dnuk  ^o^^  q  ^^  ^V'      Ut^  62.  26  N. 

wiue.  Their  flesh,  thouzh  always  lean,  IS  savoury         twnw  r\       -   r\    ....  ^ui» .  ..^     .- 

tod  agreeable  td  the  tlte.    The  skin  is  thick.  ^^^^^i',"'  ^\"*''    m  architecture,    a 

and  is  used  in  Saidinia,  both  iu  an  under  shirt,  f?""/*  moulding,  wIk..c  profile  or  iwirep    m 

for  a  preservative  against  the  notions  e6Fccts  of  the  Ionic  and  com|)osiU-  capitals,  isuauallya 

bad  air,  and  as  a  »urtout,  to  defend  the  body  quadrant  dt  a  circle:  whence  it  is  also  com- 

agai  St  the  imprei^ion  df  thorns  and  briars,  in  monly  called  the  quartcr-rotind.     It  is  usually 

passing  through  thickets.  cut  with   re|iresentations  of  eg^s  and  arrow 

If  We  may  credit  Hector  Boece,  these  ahimali  heads,  or  anchors  placed  alternately. 

^ttt  orce  mhahitams  of  the  British  isles.     He  OUPHE.  s,  iauff,  Teutonic.)     A  fairy }  a 

ascribe  to  St.  Kilda  a  species,  of  which  his  de-  goblin  iSh'-hptare), 

scription  nearly  agrees  With  the  argali.    To  con-  ^  OU'PHEN.     a.  '  (from    ouphe^)       Elfish 

firm  his  account  which  might  otheiwise  perhaps  (ShaksDeare') 

Bdt  obtain  tredit.  .  Bgure  of  a  mmmon  a.  U  ii  ^y^^^         '               ^           gMton.)      I .  Per- 

denomlnatea  bv  Phny  has  been  discovered  in  a  ^  .   •       ^  *^        i    i       •       /          tJ/i.^       \ 

piecfeofRom^  'iculpt.rejtak^flfromAntdoinos-s  tainina  tous;  belonging  to  u«  {Shaksptari). 

wall  near  Glasgow  •*    ^*  *^^"   *"*^  fcubsiantive  goes  belore,  it  w 

The  .Id  rams  oi  this  apecies  are  very  strong  writlen  ours  {Dttvifs), 

it  Is  With  difficulty  that  even  ten  men  can  hold  Ol  RANG  OUTANG,  in  masliolo^.   See 

one  of  them     They  quarrel,  hke  the  rams  in  our  Si  M  i  A 

flocks  of  coihmon  sheep;  and  in  their  quarreU  OUREM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estreina- 

ooe  often  strikes  the  other  down  a  precipice,  dura,  with  a  cattle,  oii  a  muubtain,  between 

where  he  is  instantly  dashed  in  pieces.    The  the  ri\ers  Leira  and  Tomar.     Lon.  7-  40  W. 

horns  of  two  or  more  are  semetimes  accidentally  X^^t.  30  j4  N. 

entangled;  in  which  case  they  fall  down  and  OUHIQUE*  a  town  of  Portugal,  it)  Alen- 

PhTJ'.iTl      %i7.if  r"°*^  V\  T^^  ^T^'  l*J«»  celebrated  for  a  victor) .  obtained  by  Al- 

They  produfce  with  the  common  sheep:  and  it  is  t            1  •          r  n    .       1  ^L        c       m       ■  u 

Mid  that  the  pmgtny  are  net  barren.^  P^°"^.'  >^/"f  ^^  ?^T''3''\  o^^^^ve  Moorish 

3.  O.  p..du:     Horis  round, smboth,  divergent.  ^^^&*  m  1 13g.      1  he  heads  of  these  five  kings 

The  lof  y  range  of  mountains  in  South  America  *"?  *»^5  *'^™*  ^^  Portugal.     It  19  «6  miles  S.\\  . 

called  the  Cordlleras  afford  a  habitation  to  this  of  Beja. 

tpeciei.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  kid,  and  similar  OURSE'LVES.  reciprocal  pronoun.  1.  We; 

in  form  to  the  domestic  goat i  yet  diitinguiMhed  not  others  {Locke),      2.  Us;  not  others,  in 

from  that  .inihial,  by  having,  — the  male,  small  the  oblique  ca sea  (Drvcf<*n}. 

horns,  bending  outwards,  while  the  female  is  OLiRSh'LF  is  used  in  the  regal  style  (S*.). 

without  that  drnament  J  both  are  beardless  and  OURTHE,  or  OuRT,  a  new  department 

jmooth  on  jhe  chin     Thteie  animal-  are  known  j,f  France,  including  the  southern  part  of  Liege 

.^.f r.  •    S    C^*  °!r  ''L^^^^'l ' u^y  J*^.'°"  *"d  «f  Llmbnrg,  and  the  N.E.  part  of  Lui- 

!^«tVh".i  s^m^^^^^^^^^^  ^n^bUrg;     It  h«^  us  name  from  a\ner.  which 

quent  tne  summits  of  tne  mountains ;  but  retire  n         '^       r     m            1         t  •          t           .1 

from  the  seireritiei  of  siririter  into  the  vallles,  ^PT*  '7^°  **^*  *^^^"*^»  »b«^*«  ^»^?**'  ^^^  ^^^P"^' 

where  they  are  ea«ly  taken ;  and  when  taken  of  ^l  i^,** '*y>''»»'*";^"'-       _           , .     , 

whatever  age,  it  is  not  difficult  to  domesticate  OUSE,  or  OoiE;     Tanners'  bark, 

them.  ,    OusE,  ariver  in  Yorkshire,  formed  of  the 

The  bearded  sheep,  or  Siberian  gosLt  of  Ped-  Ure  and  Swale,  which  rise  near  euch  other  in 

tiaat,  wfiich  that  naturalist  represents  as  remark-  the  fbtnantic  tract  called  Richmondshire,  and 

abe  for  a /divided  beard,  seems  to  be  merely  a  unite  at  Aldborough.      It  thente  takes  the 

J*^**^^!?^^  ***•  "*"?*  species.    It  is  described  ad  hame  of  Ousc,  and  flovVs  through  York,  where 

liavingits  horns  almost  joined  at  the  base,  di^  it  jg  navigable  for  considerable  vessels;  aud 

Ifi^Sll^  K    J^'"^  outwards,  with  their  pomts  afterward  receiving  the  Wharf^  Derwent,  Aire, 

vitteteen  mches  distant  from  each  other :  tweotv-  „,ii>fc        •.         ..utw.        .u    u  .u^.,  «f 

««•  :*i<»k««  ;«  u»»tk.  ««^    ,•  .w-  •u  ..1-  ..^1-11  «"<*  Uon,  it  meets  the  Trent  on  the  borders  of 

nve  mcnes  m  length ;  and.  at  the  thickest  place,     »  •       1     /•  i        .u  •    .    •.  j    .  r 

eh!Ven  in  circumference.    Its  tail  is  very  short  |  L«n^o^n*h«rc,  where  their  United  streams  form 

iu  breast,  neck,  back,  and  sides,  are  of  a  pale  fer-  the  H  u  m  her. 

rugioeus  toldur.    This  animal  is  said  to  inhabit  OusB,   a  river  in  Sussed,    formed  of  two 

the  irDntttains  of  Barbary :  some  individuals  of  branches,  one  of  which  rises  in  St.  LeonartI 

the  kind  have  ilio  beeh  discovered  on  the  moun-  forest,  the  other  in  the  forest  of  Worth,  and 

tains  of  .\sia;  and  the  tragclaphus, represented  by  they  unite  above  Lewes.      It  flows  by  that 

Pliny  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the  river  town  to  New  haven,  l>tlow  which  it  forms  a 

Pharfs,  is  thought  by  natui-aiists  to  belong  to  this  considerable  haven,  and   enters  the  English 

Variety  of  the  sheep.  channel. 

OUNCE,  a  little  weight,  the  16th  part  of  a  Ousb  (Great),  a  river  wbich  rises  in  North- 
pound  avoirdupois,  and  the  I2ih  part  of  a  amptonshire.  near  Brackley.  and  flows  to 
pound  Troy4  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Buckingham,  Sioney  Stratford,  Newport  Pag- 
Latin,  uncia^  the  twelfth  p^rt  of  any  whole,  nel,  OIney,  and  Bedford,  where  it  is  navigable, 
balled  ar;  particularly  in  geotnetrit^l  measures,  Then»  it  proceeds  to  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon, 
an  inch,  ^r  the  i2th  part  of  a  footi  See  Inch  St.  Ives,  Ely,  and  Lynn,  below  which  it  cnicrs 
and  As.  the  Lincolnshire  wash. 


OUT  OUT 

DusB  (Little),  a  river  which  rises  in  ^e  Out  of.  pren,     1.  From;  noting  produce 

louth  part  of  Norfolk,  and  dividing  that  county  '  {Spenser).     2.  Not  in;  noting  exclusion,  dis- 

from  StifFolk,  as  it  flows  westward,  becomes  mission,  absence,  or  dereliction  {Pope),    3. 

navigable  at  ThetTord,  and  afterward  joins  the  No  longer  in  (Dry den).    4.  No'l  in ;  noting 

Great  Ouse.  unfitness  {Dri/den),    5.  Not  within  ;  relating 

OUSEL  (Philip),  of  Daiitxic,  became  pro-  to  a  house  (Shakspeate),     6.  From;   noting 

tesrant   minister  at  Lej'den,    and  afterwards  cony  (Stiilingjleet).    7.  From ;  noting  rescue 

iheohigicai   professor  at  Frankfort  on  Oder,  {Addison).     8.    Not  in;   noting  exorbitance 

where  he  died,  1724,  aged  53.     He  was  well  or  irregularity  {Swift),     Q.  From  one  thing  to 

skilled  in   Hebrew  literature,  and  published  someihing  diflferent :  he  weni  out  o(  his  regular 

Intrnductio    in    accentuationem   Hebraeorem  course  {Decay  qf  Piety).     10.  To  a  diflferent 

metricam,  4to.  in  which  he  supports  that  the  state  from  ;  in  a  different  state :  n}y  mouth  is 

Hebrew  points  and  accents  are  as  old  as  the  out  o(  taste  {Betcon).     11.  Not  according  to-: 

bible— -de  accentuatione  Hebrseoruni  prosaic^,  done  out  of  rule  {Pope).     12.  To  a  different 

8vo.  &c.  stale  from ;   noting  separation :   he  is  out  of 

T©  OUST.  V.  a,  {ouster,  French.)     1.  To  favour  {Hooker).     13.  Beyond:   out  o^  sigfit 

vacate  ;  to  take  away  {Hale).     2.  To  deprive;  {Addison).     14.  Deviating  from  ;  notins;  irie* 

to  eject  (L«/ey).  gularity  (i^Aa^jpeare).      15.    Past;    without; 

OUSl'Eil,  or  DispossEssioir,  in  lawy  an  noting   something   worn    out    or    exhausted 

injury  which  carries  with  it  the  amotion  of  {Knolles).      16.   By  means  of  {Shakspeare), 

pos-e>sion  ;  for  by  means  of  it  the  wrong  doer  17*  In  consequence  of;  noting  the  motive  or 

gets  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  land  or  reason :    he  reproached  me    out    of  kindness 

herediiameni,  and   obliges  him  that   hath  a  (Bacon).      18.   Out  of  hand;   immediately: 

right  to  seek  a  legal  remedy,  in  order  to  gain  as  that  is  easily  used  which  is  ready  in  the 

possession,    together    with     damages.      This  hand  (Shakspeare). 

ouster  may  either  be  of  the  freehold  by  abate-  To  Out.  v,  a.   To  deprive  by  expulsion 

ment,  intrusion,  disseisin,  discontinuance,  and  {King  Charles), 

deforcement;  or  of  chattels  real,  as  an  esute  Out,   in  codi position,    eenerally   signifies 

by  statute- merchant,  statute-staple  or  elegit,  or  something  beyona  or  more  than  another ;  but 

an  estate  for  years.  sometimes  it  betokens  emission^  exclusion,  or 

Ouster  Lte.  main,   amovere  manum,  in  something  external, 

law,  denotes  a  livery  of  lands  out  of  the  king*s  To  OV  FA'CT.  v.  a.  {out  and  act.)    To  do 

hands  ;  or  a  jud>j;nient  given  for  him  that  tra-  beyond  {Otway).\, 

versed,  or  sued,  a  innnstrans  le  droit.     When  To  OUTBA'LANCE.  v.  a.   (out  and  hd» 

it  appeared,  upon  the  matter  being  discussed,  lance.)   Tooverweigh;  to  preponderate  (Dry* 

that  the  king  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  land  den).         ' 

seized,  judgment  was  given  in  chancery,  that  To  OUTBA^.  ».  a.   (out  and  lar.)    To 

the  king's  hand  be  amoved;  and  ouster  le  main,  shut  out  by  fortification  {Spenser). 

or  amoveas  manum,  was  therefore  awarded  to  To  OUTBPD.  v,  a.  {out  and  hid.)    To 

the  escheator,  to  restore  the  land,  &c.     All  overpower  by  bidding  a  higher  price  (Donne). 

wardships,  liveries,  ouster  le  mains,  &c.  are  OUTBFODER.  5.  One  that  outbids, 

now  taken  away  and  discharged  by  statute  12  OUTBLO'WED.  a.  (out  and  blow,)    In« 

Car.  IL  dated;  swollen  with  wind  (Dryden). 

OUT.  ad.  (ut,  Saxon.)      1.  Not  within :  OUTBORN.  a.  (o«/ and^or«  )     Foreign  j 

the  stao  ft  out  (Prior),  2.  It  is  generally  opposed  not  native. 

to  in  (Shakspeare),    3.  In  a  state  of  disclo-  OUTBOUND,  a.  {out  and  houn^^     Dcs- 

surc  :  the' leaves  are  out  {Bacon)^    4.  Not  in  lined  to  a  distant  voyage  (Dryden). 

confinement  or  concealment:  murder  will  out  "     To  OUTBRA'VE.  v.  a.  (out  and  hrave.) 

(Shakspeare).      b.  From  the  place  or  house  To  bear  down  and  defeat  by  morc^  daring,  in- 

(Shakspeare).   6.  From  the  inner  part  (Ezek*),  soIent,  or  siilendid  appearance  (Cowley), 

7.  Not  at  home :  /  was  out,     8.  In  a  state  of  To  OUTBRA'ZEN.  t;.  a.  (o«/and  brazen.) 

extinction  :  the  Jire  is  out  (Shakspeare).     9.  To  bear  down  with  impudence. 

In  a  state  of  being  exhausted  :  the  provision  is  OUTBREAK,  t.  (out  aud  hreui.)    Thai 

out   (Shakspeare).      10.    Not   in  office:    the  which  breaks  forth ;  eruption  (iSAa^spAire). 

minister  is  cixjLt  (Shakspeare).     ll.Totheend:  To    OUTBHE'ATHE.    v.    a.    (out    and 

hear  him  out  (Dryden).     12.  Loudly;  with-  Ireathe.)       1.   To  weary  by  having    better 

out  restraint  (Pope),     13.  Not  in  the  hands  breath  (Shaks.),    8.  To  expire  (Spenser), 

of  the  owner:  my  horse  is  oai,  I  have  lent  him  OUTCA'ST.    part,    (out   and  cast.)      U 

(Locke),     14.  In  an'error  (Sit»(/?).     lo.  At  a  Thrown  into  the  air  as  refuse  (Sjienser),     2, 

loss;    in  a  puzzle  (Bacon).      16.  With  torn  Banished ;  «xi)elled  (AffV/on). 

clothes  (Dryden).     17-  Away,  so  as  to  con-  Ou'tcast,  #.  Exile;  ouer^ected;  one  ex* 

Some   (Tai/ior),     18.  Deficient:    he  was  out  [Ml d  (Prior). 

ffty  pounds  (Fell).     I9.  It  is  used  emphati-  To  OUTCRAOT.  t;.  b.  (out  and  crajt^j 

tally  before  alas  (Suck.).     20.  It  is  used  em-  To  excel  in  cunning  (Shakspeare). 

phatically  to  verbs  pf  discovery  (A^wm/jer*).  OUTCRY,  s,  (out  and  cry.)      I.  Cry  of 

Out.  interj.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  vehemence;  cry  of  distress;  clamour  (Dew/i.)« 

or  expulsion.     It  has  sometiroea  upon  after  it  'i.  Clamour  of  uetestation  (South).    3.  A  pub* 

(Shakspeare).  lie  sale;  an  auction  (if tn^acorM). 


OUT  6  It  t 

To  OUTDA'RE.  v.  a.  {oui  tnd  iire.')    To  ft  neenis  that  originally  process  of  ooihwf^ 

teriiure  be\Qnd  {Shakspeare),  only  lay  in  treason  atxl  felony,  and  was  afiet- 

To  OUTDA^rE.  t^.  d.  {jMt  and  dft/e«}    To  wards  extended  to  tre<»|iass  of  an  cnurmous  na- 

antiquate  {Hammond),  tore;  but  the  process  of  outlawry  at  this  day 

ToOUrO'/.  V.  a.  («tt/  and  do.)    To  ex-  lies  in  ail  appeals,  and  in  all  indiciaients  of 

ccl ;   to  surpass ;   to  peribrm  beyond  another  conspiracy  and  deceit^  or  other  crimes  of  a 

{MillonX  higher  nature  than  trespass  vi  et  aruiis  \  but  it 

To  OuTDWE^LL.  o.  a.  {ami  and  dwflL)  lies  not  in  an  action,  nor  on  an  indictment  on 

To  stay  beyond  (5Aaljj>etf re).  a  statute,  unless  it  is  given  by  such  sutute 

OU  FER.  o.  (from  out.)     That  which  19  eitherexpress^,  astn  theoaseot  a  prsmunirc) 

without :  opDosed  to  inner  (Grew).  or  impliedly^  as  in  cases  made  treason  or  felony 

OUTERLY.    ad.    Toward    the    outside  by  sutute;   or  where  a  recovery  is  given  by 

(Grew).  an  action  in  which  such  process  lay  beforei 

OUTERMOST,    a.     (sui>er1ative,    from  1^  in  case  of  forcible  entry.    Staundf.  193. 

o^ter.)     Remotest  from  the  midst  (Boy/e).  Process  ^outlawry.    The  exigent  most  be 

To  OUTFA'CE.  •.  a.  {out  and  face.)     1,  sued  in  the  county  where  the  party  reallv  rc- 

To  brave;  to  bear  down  by  sho%v  of  magna*  sides,  for  there  all  actions  were  originally  uid; 

nimity,  or  with  impudence  {JFoiion).    2.  To  and  because  outlawries  were  at  nrst  only  for 

stare  down  {Raleieh).  treason,  felony,  or  very  enormous  trespsses,  the 

To  OUTFA^WN.  v,a.  {out  and/awn.)  To  process  was  to  be  executed  at  the  torn,  which 

excel  in  fawnins  {^Hudibras).  is  the  sheriiTs  criminal  court ;  and  this  held 

To  OUTFLY^  V.  a.  {out  and  fy.)  To  not  only  before  the  sheriff,  but  before  the  co- 
leave  behind  in  flight  {Shakspeare)i  roners,  who  were  ancient  conservators  of  the 

OUTFORM.  s.  {out  ^nd  form.)    External  peace,  being  the  best  men  in  each  county,  to 

appearance  {Ben  Jonson),  preside  with  the  sheriff  in  his  court,  aud  who 

To  OUTFROWN*  V.  a.  {out  and /rown.)  pronounced  the  outlawry  in  the  county-couit 

To    frown    down;    to   overbear   by   frowns  on  the  parties    being   quinto    exactus;   and 

{Shakspeare).  therefore  anciently  there  was  no  occasion  for 

OU^FGATE.  s.  {out  and  gate.)    Outlet;  ilny  process  to  any  other  county  than  that  in 

passage  outward  {Spenser),  which  the  p^rty  actually  resided.    But  the  mo- 

ToOUTGrVE.  v.a.  {out  and  give.)    To  dcm  practice  being  different,    the  reader  is 

surpass  in  giving  {Dryden).  referred  to  Tidd*s  Pract.  K.  B. 

To  OUTGO.  ».  a.  {out  and  go.)     1.  To  Qf  the  reversal  of  outlawries.    There  are 

surpass;  to  excel  {Carew).    S.  To  j{0  beyond;  two  ways  of  re%'ersing  an  outlawry  :  fir»t,  by 

to  leave  behind  in  aping.    3.  To  circumvent ;  a  writ  of  error  returnable  coram  nobis;  se- 

to  overreach  (Dennam).  condly,  by  motion  founded  on  a  plea,  aver* 

To  OUTGRCW.  V.  a,  {out  and  groWi)  To  ment,  or  suggestion  of  some  matter  apparent ; 
surpass  in  growth;  to  grow  too  great  or  too  as  in  respect  of  a  supersedeas,  omission  of  pro- 
old  for  any  thing  {Swift).  cess,  varianccj  or  otner  matter  apparent  on  the 

OUTGO  ARD.  s.  (ott/and  guard:)    Ont  record* 

posted  at  a  disunce  from  the  mam  body,  as  a  To  OtJTLE'AP.  v,  a.  {but  and  leap.)    To 

defence  (Dryden).  pass  by  leaping ;  to  start  beyond. 

To  OUTJE'ST.  0.  a.  {out  and >j/.)    Tb  Ou'tlbap.  s.  Sally;  flight;  escape (Z^clO- 

overpower  hyjesiinfUShakspeare).  OUTLET,  s.  {out  and  let.)    Passaee  out- 

To  OUTkNA'VE.  v.  a.  {oui  and  knave,)  Ward;  discharge  outward;   passage  of  cgresi 

To  surpass  in  knavery  {L*Estrange).  (Bay). 

OUTLA'NDiSH.  a.  {out  and  landO  No|  ^  OuTLICKER,  in  a  ship,  a  small  piece  of 
native ;  foreign  (Donne).  "  timber  made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  poop,  and 

To  OUTLAST.  V.  a.  {out  and  last.)    To  sUnding  out  right  astern.   At  the  outmost  end 

surpass  in  duration  (Waller).  thereof  is  a  hole,  into  which  the  istanding  part 

OUTLAW,  s.  (u«lasa«  Saxon.)    One  ex*  of  the  sheet  is  reeved, 

eluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  a  robber ;  OUTLINE,  s,  {<mi  and  Hne.)    Cootoor ; 

a  bandit  (Dat^tej).  \itit  by  which  any  figure  is  defined ;  extreroiw. 

To  Ou'TL  AW.  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  be-  To  OUTLrVE.  v.  a.  {out  and  livt.)    To 

nefits  and  protection  of  the  law  {Herbert).  live  beyond ;  to  survive  (Clarendon). 

OUTLAWRY,  is  being  put  out  of  the  law,  OUTLl  VER.  s.    A  survivor, 

or  out  of  the  king's  protection.     It  is  a  punish-  To  OUTLO'OK.  v.  a.  {out  and  look.)    To 

ment  inflicted  for  a  contempt  in  refusing  to  be  face  down  i  to  browbeat  (Shakspeare). 

amenable  to  the  process  of  the  higher  courts.  To  OUTLU^TRE.  v.  a.  {out  and  lustre.) 

By  outlawry  incilril  actions,  a  person  is  put  out  To  excel  in  brightness  (ShakipeareJ. 

of  the  protection  of  the  law,  so  that  he  is  not  OUTLY'ING-por/.  a.  (out  and  lie.)    Not 

only  incapable  of  suing  for  the  redress  of  in-  in  the  common  course  of  order  (Temple). 

juries,  but  may  be  imprisoned,  and  forfeits  all  To  OUTMA'RCH.  «.  a.  {out  and  marek.) 

his  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  proBts  of  his  To  Iciive  behind  in  the  march  (Clarendon), 

land ;  his  personal  chattels  immediately  upon  ToOUTME^ASURE,  ».  o.  (out  and  mea- 

the  outlawry,  and  his  chattels  real,  and  the  stire.)    To  exceed  in  measure  (Brown). 

profits  of  his  lands^  when  found  by  inquisition.  OUTMOST.*  a.  (out  and  most.)    Remot* 

1  Salk.  395.  est  from  the  middle  (Newton). 


O  tJT 

^foOUTNtJ'MBfiR.  V.  &,  (em^and  numter.) 
To  exceed  in  number  {Addison), 

To  OtJTPA'CE.  D,  a.  (out  and  pace.)  To 
oiitG^o ;  to  leave  behind  (Chapman), 

OUTPARISH.  s,  (.out  and  parish,)  Parish 
not  lying  within  the  walls  (Crraunt)^ 

OUaTAHT.  s,  (out  and  part.)  Part  re- 
ihoie  from  »he  centre  or  main  body  (Auliffe), 

OtJTPOS  rS,  in  a  militarv  sense,  a  body  of 
men  posted  beyond  the  grand  guard ;  to  whom 
the  name  out)K>sts  is  given,  as  being  the  bounds 
or  limits  of  the  camp. 

To  OUTPOU^R.  »,  a.  (out  ancUottf.)  To 
emit ;  to  send  forth  in  a  stream  (miiton). 

To  OUTPRrZE.  V.  a,  (out  and  prize.)  To 
exceed  in  the  value  set  upon  it  (Shakspeare). 

to  OUTRAGE.  V.  a.  (oufrager,  Fr.)  To 
injure  violently  or  contumeliously  ;  to  insult 
rotiehly  and  tumultuously  (Atterhury)^ 

To  Ou'trage.  v.  n.  To  commit  exorbl- 
tancies:  not  in  use  (Ascham), 

Ou'trac  E.  -s.  (outrage^  French.)  Open  vio* 
lence ;  tumultuous  mischief  (Shakspeare), 

OUTRA'GIOUS.  a.  (outrageux,  French*) 
1.  Violent}  furious;  raging;  exorbitant;  tu- 
multuoys;  turbulent  (iS^*(/n«?M)'  2.  Excessive; 
passing  reason  or  decency  (Dry den),  3.  Enor- 
mous; atrocious  (Shakspeare), 

OUTRA'GIOUSLY.  ad.  Violently;  tu- 
moltuously ;  furiously  (South), 

OUTRA'GIOUSNESS.  s.  (from  outra- 
gtot».)    Fury;  violence  (JDryrfen). 

To  OUTREACH.  ».  a.  (out  and  reach.)  To 
^  beyond  (Brown), 

To  OUTRl'DE.  w.  a.  (out  and  ride.)  To 
pass  by  ridinc;  (Dry den). 

OUTRPGHT.  ad,  (out  and  right.)  1.  Im- 
mediately; without  delay  (Arbuthnoi).  2, 
Completely  (Addison). 

To  qUTRO'AR.  V.  a.  (out  and  roar.)  To 
exceed  in  roaring  (Shakspeare)^ 

OUTRODE,  s,  (out  and  rode.)  Excursion. 

To  OUTRO'OT.  V.  a,  (out  and  root.)  To 
eitirpatc;  to  eradicate  (Rowe). 

To  OUTRU'N.  V,  a,  (out  and  run^)  I .  To 
leave  behind  in  running  (Shakspeare).  2.  To 
exceed  (Addison), 

To  OUTSA'IL*  V,  a.  (out  and  sail,)  To 
leave  behind  in  sailing  (Broome\ 

To  OUTSCO'RN.  V.  a.  (out  and  scorn,)  To 
bear  down  or  confront  by  contempt  (ShakspX 

To  OUTSE'U  V,  a.  (out  and  seU.)  I .  To 
exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a  ihinp;  is  sold 
(Temple).  2.  To  gain  a  higher  price  {Skaks.). 

To  OUTSHrNE.  0.  a.  (out  and  shine.)  I . 
To  emit  lustre  (Shakspeare).  2%  To  excel  in 
lustre  (Denhatn), 

To  OUTSHO'OT.  V.  a,  (out  and  shoot. >  1 . 
To  exceed  in  shooting  (Dry den),  2.  To  shoot 
beyond  (Norrij). 

OUTSIDE*  s^  (out  and  side.)  I.  Suner- 
ncics;  surface ;  external  part  (UEstr.).  2.  Ex- 
treme part;  part  remote  from  the  middle  (Ba.), 
3,  Superficial  appearance  (Locke).  4.  The  ut- 
"jjst  (Mortimer).  6.  Person ;  external  man 
(Bacott).  6.  Outer  side;  [jart  not  inclosed 
l^pectator). 


OUT 

To  (JUTSIT.  V.  a.  (out  arid  sit.)  To  sit 
beypdd  the  time  of  any  thing  (South). 

To  OtJtSLE'EP.  V,  a.  (out  and  steep,]  To 
sleep  beyond  (Shakspeare). 

To  OTJTSPE'AK.  if,  a.  (o«/and  speak)  To 
speak  somethiilg  beyond  ;  to  exceed  (Shakt.)* 

To  OtJTSPO'RT.  V,  a,  (out  and  ^ort.)  To 
sport  beyond  (Shakspeare). 

To  OuTSPRE'AD.  ».  a.  (out  and  spreads) 
To*  extend  ;  to  diffuse  (Pope). 

To  OUTSTA'ND.  v.  w.  (out  and  stand.)  I* 
To  support;  to  resist (^{)/iM;arrf).  8. To  stand 
beyond  the  proper  time  (Shakspeare), 

To  Outsta'n*d.  v.  a.  To  protuberate  from 
the  main  body. 

To  OUTSTA'RE.  V.  a.  (out  and  stare.)  To 
face  down  ;  to  browbeat ;  to  outface  with  ef- 
frontery C  Crashaw). 

OUTSTREET.  *.  (out  and  street,)  Street 
in  the  extremities  of  a  town. 

To  OUTSTRETCH .  v.  a.  (out  and  stretch.) 
To  extend  ;  to  spread  out  (Shakipeare), 

To  OUTSTRl'P.  tf,  a.  To  outgo  ;  to  leave 
behind  in  a  race  (Ben  Jonson), 

To  OUTSWE'ETEN.  v.  a.  (out  and  sweets 
en,)     To  excel  in  sweetness  (Shakspeare). 

To  OUTSWE'AR.  y,  a,  (out  and  swear.) 
To  overpower  by  swearing  (Shakspeare). 

To  OUTTO'NGUE.  v.  a.  (on/ and  tongue.) 
To  bear  dov;n  by  noise  (Shakspeare). 

To  OUTTA'LK.  v.  a.  (out  and  talk.)  Td 
overpower  by  talk  (Shakspeare), 

To  OUTVA'LUE.  v.  a,  (out  and  value.) 
To  transcend  in  price  (Boyle), 

To  OUTVE'NOM.  v.  a.  (out  and  venom.) 
To  exceed  in  poison  (Shakspeare). 

To  OUTVPE.  V.  a,  (out  and  vie.)  To  ex* 
ceed  ;  to  surpass  (Addison), 

To  OUTVPLLAIN.  v.  a,  (out  and  t;i//os».) 
To  exceed  in  viltany  (Shakspeare). 

To  OUTVO'ICl!:.  v.  a.  (out  and  voice.)  To 
outroar  ;  lo  exceed  in  clamour  (Shakspeare). 

To  OUTVOTE.  V.  a.  (out  and  vote.)  To 
conquer  by  j)lurality  of  suffrages  (Soitth). 

To  OUTWA'LK.  V,  a.  (out  ^nd  walk.)  To 
leave  one  in  walking. 

OUTWALL.  5.  (out  and  wall.)  1.  Out- 
ward  part  of  a  building.  2.  Superficial  api>ear-> 
ance  (Shakspeare). 

OUTWARD,  a,  (utpeaji't).  Saxon.)  1. 
External ;  opposed  to  hiward  (Shakspeare),  9, 
Extrinsic ;  advetUitious (Dry den),  3.  Foreign  ; 
not  intestine  (Ilayward).  4.  Tending  to  the 
outparts  (Dry den).  5.  (In  theology.)  Carnal; 
corporeal ;  not  spiritual  (Duppa). 

Ou'tward.  s.    External  form  (Shaksp.), 

Ou'tward  or  Outwards,  ad.  1.  To  fo- 
reign parts ;  as,  a  ship  outward  bound.  2.  To 
the  outer  parts  (Newton). 

OUTW  ARDLY.  ad,  (from  outtcfird.)  I . 
Externally,  opposed  to  inwardly  (Hnoknr).  2. 
In  appearance  ;  not  sincerely  (Sprat). 

To  OUTVVE'AR.  V.  a.  (out  and  wear.)  } . 
To  pass  tediously  (Pope),  2.  To  last  longer 
than  someihinj^  else. 

To  OUTWE'ED.  V.  a.  (out  and  weed,)  To 
extirpate  as  a  weed  (Spenser), 


OWE  O  W  H 

To  OUTWEIGH,  t;.  a.  (oui  and  weigh.)  therto  followed,  and  fonned  an  independent 

1.  To  exceed  in  gravity  {Wilkins).  2.  To  congregation  at  Co^eshall.  He  was  often 
preponderate }  to  excel  in  value  or  influence  ^lled  upon  to  preach  before  the  parliament, 
{Dry den).  and  did  so  the  rery  day  after  the  murder  of 

To  OUTWG'LL.  v«  a.  (oui  and  well.)    To  Charles  1 :  but  then  it  must  be  confessed  his 

pour  out ;  not  in  use  (Spenser).  sermon  on  that  occasion  was  void  of  offence. 

To  OUTWKr.  V.  a.  {oul  and  wiij)    To  Cromwell  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  pulpit 

cheat;  to  overcome  by  stratagem  {L'Estrange)*  abilities,  that  he  took  him  over  to  Ireland  as 

OUTWORK.  $.  {out  and  work.)  The  parts  his  chaplain  ;  but  he  returned  soon  after,  and 

ofa  fortification  next  the  enemy.  (SeeFoRTi-  by  order  of  parliament  was  promoted  to  the 

PIC  AT  ION).  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which 

OUTWO'RN.  part,  (ft-om  outwear.)  Con-  university,   in   l662,  he  was  appointed  vice 

sumed  or  def;t roved  by  use  {Milton).  chancellor.     The  year  following  he  took  his 

To  OUTWRE'ST.  v.  a.  {out  and  wreel.)  degree  of  D.D.    lie  was  very  tolerant  to  the 

To  extort  by  violence  {Spenser).  royalists  at  Oxford,  and  even  allowed  theoi  tu 

OUTWROUGHT.;mr/.(oii/andM^ougA/.)  use  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.    At 

Outdone ;  exceeded  in  efficacy  {Ben  Jonson),  the  restoration  he  was  ejected  from  the  deaO'> 

To  OUTWOHTH.  v.  a.  {out  and  worth.)  ery,  on  which  he  retired  to  an  estate  which  he 

To  excel  in  value  {Shakspeare^.  had  purchased  in  Essex*    He  died  at  Ealing  in 

OWAIN,  or  OwBN  TvDOH,  married  Ca-  l683.  Dr.  Owen  was  a  very  voluminous  wri- 
therine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  in  1426,  and  ter.  His  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
was  father  by  her  of  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  bre%vs  is  the  best  of  his  performances, 
whom  embraced  the  monastic  life;  the  second  Owen  (Henry),  a  learned  divine,  was  born 
was  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  father  to  in  Monmouthshtre,and educated  first  at  Ruthin 
Henry  VII.  and  the  third  Jasper,  earl  of  Pern-  school,  and  next  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford, 
broke.  %vhere  he  took  his  degree  of  M«D.  but  after- 

OwAiN    Glandwr,  or    Owen    Glek-  wards  entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  the 

DbwER,  last  of  the  Welch  princes,  was  in  the  vicarage  of  Edmonton  in  Middlesex,  and  St. 

service  of  Richard  II.  but  was  disgraced  by  Oiavis,  Hart-street,  London.  He  died  in  I79«S 

Henry  IV.     In  consequence  he  took  up  arms,  aged  80.    His  works  are,  1.  Observations  on 

burnt  Ruthyn,  and  defeated  lord  Grey,  who  the  Scripture  Miracles;  2.  Remarks  on  the 

bad  obtained  his  lands  from  the  kine  ;'but  af-  four  Gospels  ;  3.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Septus- 

terwards  he  restored  him  to  liberty  for  a  large  Ktnt  Version  ;  4.  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle's 

ranisom.     He  in  1402  routed  Edward  Morti-  Lecture,  2  vols. ;  6.  An  Introduction  to  Hc- 

mer  in  Radnorshire,  and  caused  himself  to  be  brew  Criticism  ;  6.  The  Modes  of  Qootation 

proclaimed  sovereign  of  Wales.    Though  as-  used  by   the  Evangelical  Writers  explained 

sisted  by  the  French,  his  affairs  became  despe-  and  vindicated ;   7-  Posthumous  Sermons,  2 

rskie,  and  unable  to  withstand  the  English,  he  vols. 

led  a  life  of  retirement,  and  died  in  1416,  dis-  Owen    (Georae),    an  English  physician, 

guised  as  a  poor  shepherd*  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  fel- 

To  OWE.  V.  a.  (eg,  aa,  Islandic.)  1.  To  be  low  of  Merton  college  in  15 It).     He  was  ap- 

obliged  to  pay;  to  be  indebted  {Shakspeare).  pointed  physician  to  Henry  VIII.  who  left 

2.  To  be  obliged  to  ascribe;  to  be  obliged  for  nim  in  his  will  100/.  He  served  also  Edward 
(Milton).  3.  To  have  from  any  thing  as  the  VI.  and  (jueen  Mary ;  the  former  of  whom  he 
consequence  of  a  cause  (Pope).  4.  To  possess ;  brought  mto  the  world  by  the  Caesarcan  me- 
to  be  the  right  owner  of  (Shakspeare).  thod.     He  died  in  1558.     He  wrote,  A  meet 

OWEN  (John),  an  excellent  epigrammatist.  Diet  for  the  n,eW  Ague,  1558,  folio. 

was  bom  in   Caernarvonshire,   and  bred  at  Owen  (Charles),  a  native  of  Montgomery. 

Winchester  school,  and  thence  elected  a  scholar  He  was  ordained  minister  of  a  dissenting  con- 

of  New  Collef^e,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  gregation  at  Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire,  which 

degree  of  LL.B.  and  then  became  schoolmaster  place  he  was  forced  to  leave,  till  king  James 

at  Trylegh  in  Monmouthshire.  Afterwards  he  published  his  declaration  granting  libcriv  of 

became  master  of  the  free  school  at  Warwick,  conscience.     He  died  in  1712,  aged  58.    Mr. 

He  died  |x>or  in  l622,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Owen  wrote  several  pieces  in  defence  of  the 

Paul's  catnedral.     His  Latin  epigrams  in  i  vol,  nonconformists. 

8vo.  were  well  received  both  at  home  and  in  OWHYHEE,  the  largest  and  most  eastern 

foreign  countries.     Many  of  them  have  been  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 

translated  by  different  authors.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  84  miles,  and  Hi 

Owen  (John),  a  learned  divine  among  the  breadth  70.     It  is  divided  into  six  distrfcis, 

independents  was  born  at  Hadham  in  Oxford-  two  of  which,  on  the  N.E.  side,  arc  separated 

shire  in  \6\(\  and  educated  at  Queen's  col-  by  a  mountain,  that  rises  in  three  peaks,  per- 

Icge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  petually  covered  with  snow,  and  may  he  seen 

then  entered  into  orders.     In  the  civil  wars  he  at  40  leagues  distance.     To  the  N.  of  thw 

joined  the  puritans,  and  became  so  zealous  in  mountain  the  coast  conMsts  ofhigh  and  abrupt 

theserviceof  the  parliament,  that  he  was  pre-  cliffs  down  which  fall   many  bcaiUiful  cas- 

sented  to  a  living  in  Essex.     He  afterwards  cades;  and  the  whole  country  is  covered  witn 

quitted  the  presbyterion  way,  which  he  had  hi-  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees.    The  peaks  oi 
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\ht  mountain  on  the  N.£.  side  appear  to  be  OWNER,  s.  (ttom  mun,)    One  to  whonf 

about  hair  a  mile  high.    To  the  S.  of  this  any  thins  belonjpi ;  mmcr  CShakspeare). 

onountaiii  the  ground  is  covered  with  cinders,  ^  OWNERSHIP,  j.  (from  owner.)  Property; 

and  in  olany  places  has  black  streaks,  which  righifol  possession  {Ayliffe),' 

seem  tb  mark  the  course  of  a  lava  that  has  0X»  m  mastiology.    See  Bos. 

flowrd  frdm  the  mounuin  to  the  shore.    The  OXACANTHA.    See  Berber  is. 

eouthern  promontory  looks  like  the  meredre^  OXAIjATS.     Salts  formed  by  an  union  of 

of  a  volcano.      The   projecting  headland  ts  the  oxalic  acid  with  alkalies,  eartns,  or  metallic 

coaip()«ied  of  broken  and  craggy  rocks  piled  oxyds,  as  nitrats,  as  salts  formed  by  an  union 

irregularly  dn  one  another,  and  terminating  in  of  the  nitric  acid  with  the  same  bodies.      ' 

sharp  point!!;  yet,  amid  these  ruins,  are  many  This  genus  of  salts  was  first  made  known  by 

patches  ot  rich  »oil,  carefully  laid  out  in  plan-  Bergman,  who  described  the  greater  number 

tations.   The  fields  are  inclosed  by  stone  fences,  of  them  in  his  Dissertation  on  Oj^alic  Acid, 

and  are  interspersed  With  groves  of  cocoa-nut  published  in  17/6.     These  salts  niay  be  dis- 

trees.     Hbre  captain  C6ok,  in  17t9f  f<^U  a  vie-  tinsuished    by   the   following  properties:    1, 

tim  to  a  sodden  resentment  of  the  natives,  with  When  ex{)Osed  to  a  red  heat  t.neir  acid  is  de« 

Whom  he  unfortunately  had  a  dispute*    Lon.  Composed  and  driven  off,  and  the  base  only 

156  0  W.     Lat.  ig.  28  N.  remains  behind.     2,  Lime-water  precipitates 

O'VyiNG.  part^  (from  owe.)      1.  Conse-  a  white  pOwder  from  their  solutions, 'provided 

queiitial    {Aiterhury).      S.    Due  as    a   debt  no  excess  of  acid  is  present.     This  powder  is 

ILnckfi),      3.    Imputable    to,    as   an   agent  toluble  in  acetic  acid,  after  being  exposed  to  a 

[Swifi)^    ^  red  heat.    3.  The  earthy  oxalats  are  iii  general 

OWL,  in  ornithology.    See  Strix.  nearly  insoluble  in  water :  the  alkaline  oxalats 

OWLER,    one    who    carries    contraband  are  capable  of  Combining  with  an  excess  of 

goods.  acid,  and  forming  superoxalats  much  less  solu- 

OWLING,  so  tailed  from  its  being  usually  ble  than  the  oxalats.    4.  The  insoluble  oxalats 

tarried  on  in  the  rtight,  is  the  offence  of  trans-  are  rendered  easily  soluble  by  an  excess  of  the 

porting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  more  powerful  acids. 

the  detriment  of  its  staple  manufacture.    This  There  are  but  a  few  of  these  salts  of  much 

Was  forbidden  at  toiiimon  law,  and  more  par-  importance,  although  the^oxalic  acid  combines 

ticularly  by  sutute  11   Edw.  III.  C.  I.  when  with  roost  of  the  metallic  ox^ds,  and  with  all 

the  importariee  of  Ouir  wonllen  manufacture  the  alkalies  and  earths.     Like  the  tartareous 

was  first  attended  tO;  and  there  are  now  many  acid  it  unites  with  the  alkalies  in  two  different 

later  statutes  relating  tt>  this  offence,  the  most  proportions,  in  each  of  which  it  forms  crystal'k 

useful  and  principal  of  which  are  those  enacted  livable  salts.    One  of  these  states  is  witn  the 

in  the  reisn  of  i^ueeti  Kli^beth,  and  since,  acid  in  excess,  forming  therefore  salts  known 

The  statutt  8  Eli2.  c.  3.  makes  the  transporta-  by  the  general  term  of  acidula ;  the  other  is 

tion  of  live  sheen,  or  embarking  them  on  board  when  the  two  ingredients  are  in  perfect  satura- 

sny  ship,  for  the  first  oifenee,  forfeiture  of  tion.    Of  these  the  acidulous  oxalat  of  pot-ash, 

goods,  and  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  that  or,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson's  useful  nomen* 

at  the  end  of  the  year  the  left  hand  shall  be  cut  clature,  the  superoxalat  of  pot-ash,  has  been 

ofi*  in  some  put)lic  market,  and  shall  be  there  examined  with  the  greatest  care, 

bailed  up  in  the  0|)enest  place  -,  and  the  second  This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

•offence  U  felony4  salt  of  sOrrel,  and  as  a  very  useful  preparation 

The  statutes  12  Car.  iL  c.  32.  and  7  and  8  we  shall  notice  it  at  some  length.     It  is  pre*^ 

Will.  IH.  c.  '2S.  make  the  exportation  of  wool,  pared  from  the  juice  of  the  sorrel  plant  in  vari- 

sheep,  or  fullerS  earth,  liable  to  pecuniary  pe-  ous  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  ;  and 

tialties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  interest  of  th6  the  method  of  making  it,  as  laid  down  by 

ship  and  cargo  by  the  owners,  if  privy  ^  and  Savar^,  Cartlieuser,  Weigleb,  and  others,  ts 

confiscation  of  goods,  and  three  years  imprison-  very  simple.     Large  quantities  of  the  plant  are 

talent  to  the  master  and  all  the  mariners.     And  collected  and  exposed  to  considerable  pressure 

the  statute  4  Geo.  L  c.  1 1  *  (amended  and  far-  in  a  mill,  and  may  be  to  pressure  in  any  other 

ther  enforced  by  12  Geo.  I L  e.  2 1,  and  \i)  Geo.  way  ;  and  the  turbid  juice  thus  expressed  is  al- 

n.  c.  34),  makes  it  transportation  for  sevei^  lowed  to  stand  for  some  days  till  much  of  the 

years,  if  the  penalties  be  not  paid.  feculence  has  subsided.    The  clear  liquor  is 

Ow^{.  9.  (a sen,  Saxon.)   1  This  is  a  word  then  evaporated  to  one  half,  and  set  by  in  a 

of  no  other  Use  than  as  it  is  added  to  the  pos-  cool  place,  and  after  some  days  a  quantity  of 

sessive  ptonoUtis,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their  small-grained  crystals  are  deposited.   These  are 

{Dryden).    2.  It  is  added  generally  by  way  of  removed,  and  the  liquor  still  farther  evaporated, 

cmpnasis  or  corroboration  {Dryden),   3%  Some-  by  which  a  second  crop  of  crystals  is  collected ; 

^imes  it  is  added  to  note  opposition  or  contra-  and  sometimes  a  third  or  a  fourth  is  gotten  by 

distinction;    domtetic  $    not  foreign;    mine,  a  repetition  of  the  process.     The  crystals  are  at 

his,  or  yours;  not  anoiher*8  {Daniel).  first  very  mucilaginous  and  impure,  but  by  re- 

To  Owjg,  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     I. To  ac-  solution  and  re-evaporation  they  become  clear, 

knowledge;  to  avow  for  one*s  own  {Dtyden),  and  then  appear  in  the  form  of  small  white 

2.  To  possess;    to  claim  {Oryden).     3.  To  needles,  in  which  state  they  are  sold  at  a  high 

avow  {Drydtn)^    4,  To  confess  |  not  to  deny  price  under  the  name  ofessential^alt  of  lemons 

^Tiltoison),  for  taking  out  irou-moulds  from  linen ;  and  in 
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this  fttaldare  also  sometimes  used  for  medicinal  into  triple  salcs  that  deserve  farther  examlna" 

purposes.    According  to  Savary  50 lbs.  of  the  tion, 

fresh  plant  yields  about  35  lbs.  of  juice,  from        OXALIC  ACID.  (Sauerkteesause,  Germ.) 

which  2}  oz.  of  the  essential  salt  may  be  ex-  In  chemistry,  an  acid  found  fiequently  in  Tari- 

tracted.    Garth euser  appears  to  have  obtained  ous  acid  vegetable  juices,  and  rather  pieiuifuHy 

iDUchmore:  I  lb.  of  the  plant  having,  accord-  in  the  oxalis  acetocella^  or  wood-sorrel,  and 

ing  to  him,  ^iven  ){  dram,  which  would  be  in  in  other  plants  of  the  same  genus;  it  is  oa* 

the  proportion  of  9foz.  from  50  lbs.  of  the  taratly  umted  with  a  quantity  of  potash*  not 

plants;  but  probably  this  was  less  pure.  sofi^cieot  for  Complete    saturation,    forming 

The  ta^te  of  this  oxalat  is  verv  tour,  setting  what  has  been  long  known  under  the  name  of 

the  teeth  ou  edge;  but  has  notning  bitter  or  essential  salt  of  sorrel. 

unpleasant.  The  salt  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  The  oxalic  acid  is  prepared  artificially  bv 
decrepitates  in  the  fire.  It  is  very  commonly  boiling  a  tufiicient  Quantity  of  nitric  acid  witn 
adulterated  by  sulphatof  poi-a^h.  Scheele  first  a  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  subitances, 
discovered  the  true  composition  of  this  salt,  such  as  sugar,  madlase,  alcohol,  animal  jelly, 
and  showed  it  to  be  composed  of  pot-ash  with  &c.  Take  sugsir  as  an  example :  one  ounce  la 
an  excess  of  acid,  which  by  ever^  test  was  iden-  powder  b  put  into  a  retorU  with  three  ooncet 
tical  with  the  acid  of  sugar,  which  had  lately  of  strong  nitric  acid.  During  the  tolotion, 
been  discovered  by  Bergman.  The  same  salt  great  quantities  of  the  nitrous  acid  escapes : 
or  oxalic  acidulum  may  also  be  produced,  as  neat  is  to  be  applied  till  the  nitrous  ^p^m  is  dri- 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  Scheele,  by  wen  off.  Three  ounces  more  of  nitric  acid  are 
adding  pure  oxalic  acid  to  nitre ;  the  affinity  to  be  added,  and  the  boiling  continued  till  the 
of  this  acid  to  that  portion  of  potash  necessary  fumes  cease,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquor  la- 
to  form  the  acidulum  being  greater  than  that  nishes.  Pour  out  the  liquor  into  a  wide  ahal- 
of  the  nitric  acid  for  potash.  In  the  tame  low  vessel,  and,  when  it  cools,  crystab  will  be 
manner  the  oxalic  acid  will  partially  decom-  formed,  which  nis|y  be  collected  and  dried  on 
pose  many  other  of  the  salts  with  pot-ash,  such  unsized  paper.  The  crystals  llius  obtained 
as  the  muriat,  acetite,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  may  be  asain  dissolvnl  in  distilled  water,  and 
superoxiilat  of  the  pot-ash  being  much  less  evaporated  to  obtain  new  crystals.  In  this 
soluble  than  the  other  salt,  precipitates  in  small-  way  oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  sub- 
needled  crystals.  stances  alwve  enumerated,  and  many  others,  as 

Besides  the  simple  salts  formed  by  the  oxalic  alcohol,  gum,  honey,  &c.  Prepared  in  this 
acid  and  the  alkalies,  several  triple  salts,  most  way,  oxalic  acid  is  in  a  concrete  state,  crystal- 
of  them  crystallizable,  may  be  formed  by sa-  Hzed  in  four-sidedprisms,  terminated  in  two- 
turating  the  superoxalat  of  one  alkali  by  a  dif-  sided  summits.  Tiiey  are  white  .and  trans- 
ferent  one.  Thus  if  the  superoxalat  of  pot-  parent,  and  have  con»derable  lustre.  Tliey 
ash  is  saturated  with  soda,  a  triple  neutral  salt  have  a  sharp  taste,  and  change  vegetable  blues 
is  obtained,  consisting  of  oxalic  acid,  pot-ash,  into  a  red  colour,  and  produce  the  same  effect 
ind  soda.  In  like  manner  ammonia  readily  on  all  vegetables,  excepting  indigo, 
combines  with  the  superoxalat  of  poi-ash  and  From  the  ease  witn  wnich  the  acid  was 
soda.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  habi-  thus  obtained  from  sugar,  Bergman  first  de- 
ludes of  this  acid,  strongly  resemble  those  of  nominated  it  saccharine  ^cid,  or  acid  of  sugar. 
the  tartareous  acid.  The  oxalats  which  have  But  as  Uie  acid  of  the  native  salt  of  sorrel  was 
hitherto  been  observed  are  as  follows :  soon  after  discovered  by  Scheele  to  be  identical 
...  ,.  ,  ^  with  the  acid  of  sugar,  the  term  oxalic  acid 
Alkaline  oxalats  ^^  y^^  ^^^  generally  adopted  ;   and  the 

R*^i  !    f^  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the  various 

uxaatotsooa.  y^^  j^       1^^^^  termed  Oxalats,  which 
Oxalat  of  ammonia. 
Terrene  oxalata.  j^  ^     ^,1^  ^^  ^^y^^  ^^jj  ^^^  ^^^y^i^  j^ 

Oxa  at  of  baryle.  ^^^  iiwn  weight  of  boiling  water.     Water  at 
Oxaatofstrontian.  ^^  temperament  of  65.7'  dissolves  half  its 
OxaatoHime.    ^  weight  of  them.    The  specific  gravity  of  the 
Oxa  at  of  magnesia.  solution  U  1 .0593.    One  hundretTparts  of  boil- 
Oxalat  of  alomine.  -      ^^y^y  dinmAvt  56  paru  of  these  crystals ; 
Metallic  oxalats.  |,JJ  ^^  ^  ^^^  temperature  only  40  parts.    Li- 
Oxa  at  of  Sliver.  y  ^^yy^  ^^y  j,^  ^^  ^^  j^crid  taste  when  it 
Oxa  at  of  mercury.  .^  concentrated,  but  a  very  agreeable  acid  taste 
Oxa  at  of  lead.  ^j,^  sufficiently  diluted  with  water. 
Oxalat  of  copper.                               j^  changes  all  vegetable  blues,  except  indigo, 
Oxalat  of  iron.  to  a  red.    One  grain  of  crystallized  acid,  dis- 
Most  of  the  other  metals  (^old  and^  platlna  solved  in  igSO  grains  of  water,  reddens  the  blue 
excepted)  are  soluble  in  this  acid,  formiii^  salts  paper  in  whicn  sugar-loaves  are^  wrapt :  one 
generally  of  little  solubility,  except  with  an  grain  of  it,  dissolved  in  3000  grains  of  water, 
excess  of  acid.  The  superoxalat  of  pot-ash  also  reddena  paper  stained  with  turnsole.       Ac- 
acts  upon  iron,  copper,  and  several  other  metals;  cording  to  Morveau,  one  part  of  the  crystalline 
hese  sohitions  retain  the  pot-ash  belong^-  acid  is  sufficient  to  communicate  a  sensible 
the  acidulum,  and  crystallize  with  it  acidity  lo  2633  parts  of  water. 


O  X  A  O  X  A 

Its  fixity  is  such,. that  none  of  It  is  sublimed  aoi4  is  not  in  any  case  a  simple  oxygenation  of 
when  water  containing  it  in  solution  is  raised  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  a  much  more  com- 
to  the  boiling  temjierature.  plicated  operation  ;    in   which,  according  to 
Oxalic  acid  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  well-established  laws  of  affinity,  S|)ecific  pro- 
the  air,  or  to  the  action  of  oxygen  gass.    The  portions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  with  a 
efitct  of  the  simple  combustibles  oo  it  has  not  certain  portion  of  oxygen  to  lorm  oxalic  acid, 
been  tried.  whilst  al  the  same  time  other  proportions  of 
It  is  capable  of  oxvdizing  lead,  cop^ier,  iron,  the  same  bases  form  different  products.    Hence 
tin,  bbmuthj  nickeC  cobalt,  sine,  aod  man-  it  u  mace  urate  to  state,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
gane&e.  that  susar  is  the  base  of  the  oxalic  or  sacchar- 
It  does  not  act  upon  gold,  silver^  platina,  nor  ine  acid,  since  it  is  a  com|>oand  of  Imlro^en 
mercun^.  and  carbon  derived  from  the  sugar,  and  which 
Oxaftc  acid  combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  causes  to  be  sepa* 
mod  metallic  oxydes,  and  forms  salts  known  by  rated  in  the  proportions  necessary  lor  that  pur* 
the  name  of  oxalats.  pose.     Hence  tne  utmost  action  of  the  nttric 
Muriatic  and  acetic  acids  dissolve  oxalic  acid^  acid  or  oxalic  acid  differs  from  that  \%hich  it 
bat  without  altering  it.    Sulphuric  acid  de-  exerts  on  sugar;  for,  in  the  former  cap,  only 
compotes  it  partly  by  the  aissistance  of  heat,  and  carbcmic  acid  and  water  are  formed,  while  in 
a  quantity  of  charcoal  is  formed.    Nitric  acid  the  latter  there  is  generated  a  quantity  of  ace- 
decomposes  it  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  converts  it  tous  aci(i. 

into  water  and  carbonic  acid.   From  this  result.  It  is  hence  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 

and  from  the  products  obtained  by  distilling  Tarious  other  substances,  containing  the  same 

piire  oxalic  ocid*  it  follows,  that  this  acid  is  radicals  as  sugar,  should  when  treated  with 

composed  of  oxygen,  hydro«n,  and  carbon,  nitric  acid    be  found  to  produce  oxalic  acid 

Footcroy  informs  us,  that  vauquolin  and  he  likewise.      Thus  the   malic  acid,    which   is 

ba^  ascertained  that  it  is  composed  of  produced  along  with  the  oxalic  acid,   in  al- 

77  oxygen  most  every  instance,  is  to  a  great  extent,  though 

13  caibon  t^ot   alto&;ether,  converted    into    oxalic  acid, 

10  hydrogen  by  the  further  action   of  nitric  acid  :    ai>d 

,  hence  it   is,  in  some  sense,  an  intermediate 

100  5Uitc  between  oxalic  acid  and  the  hydro-car- 

But  the  expcrimenU  upon  which  this  result  is  boiious  base  previous   to  oxygenation  ;  as  is 

founded  have  not  been  published ;  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  shown   by  many  experiments  of 

impossibJc-tojudge  of  their  aceurucy.  Schcele. 

The  affinities  of  oxalic  acid,  according  to  So  gum-arabic  treated  with  nitric  acid  was 

Bergman,  are  as  follows  :  found  by  the  same  excellent  chemist  to  yield  a 

I  .  mixture  of  malic  atid  oxalic  acid.      Manna, 

•n""^'  sugar  of  milk,  salep,  aloe,  cnlocynih,  and  some 

ary  es,  ^^  ^^^  resinous  gum?,  produced  the  same  re- 

airontian,  ^^1^^  y^^^  -^^  ^  smaller  quantity:  of  the  essen- 

.    Magnesia,                              ,  ^j  ^jj^^  ^^^,1^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^1^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

o  ^1^^''  furnish  these  acids,  which  it  did  in  abundance^ 

v^  *'  .  .  and  was  totally  resolved  imo  them. 

Ammonia,  j^  jj^^  manner,  alcohol  treated  with  nitric 

""**"*.  *^'^  affords  a  largp  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  j 

This  acid  is  too  expqnsive  to  be  employed  and  most  animal  substances,  operated  u|)on  in 

for  the  purposes  of , domestic  economy  ;  l)ut  it  a  similar  manner,  produce  similar  results,  hut 

is  extreme W  useful  in  chemistry  to  detect  the  in  different  quantities. 

pre«nce  of  lime  held  in  solution.     For  this  OXALIS.      Wood-sorrel.      In  botany,  a 

purpose,  cither  a  little  of  the  pure  acid,  or  of  genus  of  the  class  decandria,  order  penugynia. 


cipiuies  :  the  reason  of  whioh  is,  that  oialat  of  an  elastic  co&t.     Ninety-four  species.     Almost 

hnie  is  altogether  insoluble,  and  that  oxalic  all  natives  of  the  Cape ;   a  few  of  South  Aroe- 

Acid  is  consequently  capable  of  taking  lime  rica  and  the  West  Indies ;  one,  O.  sensitive, 

fmm  every  other  acid.  with  yellow  corol,  stemless,  of  the  East  lii- 

The  oxalic  acid  is  not  often  found  native  to  dies ;  and  one,  O.  acetosella,  of  the  wet  woo<ls 

any  considerable  extent,   but  is  readily  pro-  of  our  own  country.    They  must  be  thus  sub- 

duced,  as  we  have  already  sceo,  by  the  action  dived. 

<^f  nitrous  acid  on  almost  every  soluble  vqge-  A.  Leurcs  simple. 

I^ble  oiatter,  and  most  animal  matters.    Dur^  fi.  I^eaves  in  paics. 

^"g  this  action  the  nitric  acid  is  obviously  C.  Leaves  temale ;  scape  one-flowered, 

uecoiuposed,  and  much  nitrous  g^s  given  out ;  D.  Leaves  temate;  scape  more  than  one- 

^^d  hence  the  product  must  contain  much  of  floweied. 

jne  oxygen  which  the  nitrous  acid  parts  with.  £.  Leaves  ternate  $  peduncle  one- flowered ; 

iiai  it  appeals  that  the  formatioD  nf  oxalic  atam  nakjod  towaraa  thp  bottom. 
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F.  Leaves  temate ;  peduncles  one-flowered ;  students  for  life;  a  high  steward^  named  by 
stem  leafy.                               .  the  chancellor,  and  approved  by  the  university, 

G.  Leaves  ternate;    peduncles  more  than  who  is  also  for  life,  and  to  assist  the  chancellor, 
one-flowered,  with  a  stem.  Arc.  a  vtc«-ehaneell4>r.  one  dwaya  in  onWrs, 

H.  Leaves  in  finger-like  direedons,  and  the  head  of  a  college,  who  rxerciscs  ihe 

L  Leaves  pinnate.  chancellor's  power,  kireps  the  uAcers  and  snu 

The  species  chiefly  cuUtvated  are  the  fol-  denu  to  their  duty,  and  chooses  four  pro-vice^ 

lowing.  chancellors,  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  otB- 

1.  O.  acetosella.     Common  wood- sorrel.  ciate  in  his  absence;  two  proctors,  who  are 

S.  O.  striata.     U|)right  wood-sorrel.  masters  of  arts,  chosen  yearly  out  of  ihe  several 

3.  O.  caprina.     Goat*s-foot  wood-sorrel.  colleges  in  turn,  to  keep  the  peace,  punish  dis> 

4.  O.   versicolor.       Stripe-flowered    wood-  orders,  oversee  weights  and   measures,  order 
aorrel.  scholastic  exercises,  and  the  admission  to  de- 

5.  O.  purpurea.    Purple  wood-sorrel.  grees;  a  public  orator,  who  writes  letten  by 
G.   O.    iucarnata.      Flesh-coloured    wood-  order  of  convocation,  and  harangues  princes, 

sorrel.  and  other  sreat  men,  who  visit  the  university ', 
The  first  sort  may  be  readily  increased  by  a  keeper  of  its  archives ;  a  register,  who  records 
planting  the  divided  roots  in  a  moist  shady  all  transactions  of  the  convocation,  &c. ;  three 
Dorder  m  the  early  part  of  spring.    The  leaves  esquire- beadles,  with  gilt  silver  maces,  and 
arise  immediately  from  the  roots  upon  single  three  yeomen- beadles,  with  plain  ones,  who 
long  footstalks,    and  are  composed  of  three  attend   the  vice-chancellor  in  public,  execute 
heart-shaped  lobes.     They  are  gratefully  acid,  his  orders  for  apprehending  delinquents,  pub- 
and  of  use  in  scorbutic  and  other  putrid  diS'^  lish  the  courts  ot  convocation,  and  conduct  the 
onlers.    Tlie  juice  is  now  ciystallised,    and  preachers  to  church,  and  lecturers  to  school; 
constitutes    a    very    convenient    and    elegant  a  veiger,  who,  on  solemn  occasions,  walks 
substitute  for  lemon  juice.      See  Oxalic  with  the  beadles  before  the  vicerchancellor, 
ACID.                                              ^  and  carries  a  silver  rod,       Oxford  contains 
The  other  sorts,   which  are  all  bulbous-  twentv  colleges,  and  five  halla«   1.  Baliol  Cn!- 
rooted,  may  be  increased  by  planting  offsets  lege,  founded  in  the  year  1263«  by  John  Baliol, 
from  the  bulbs  that  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  futher  of  John  Baliol^  kin^  of  Scotland,  In 
stems,  in  |)ots  filled  with  good  light  mould,  great  part  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI 
They  require  protection  in  the  winter  sea-  and  Vil ;  it  consists  of  a  master,  twelve  fel- 
ton.  lows,  fourteen  scholars,  and  dghteen  exhibi- 
OX  DAISY. '  In  botany.    See  Chbtsan-  tinners.  2.  Merton  College,  Walter  de  Mcrton, 
THEMUM.  bishop  of  Rochester  and  lord  chancellor  of 
Ox  EYE.    See  Baphtbalmum.  £ngland,  transfened  to  Oxford,  in  the  year 
OXFORD,  the  capitil  of  Oxfordshire,  and  isti?,  a  college  which  he  had  built  at  MaMon, 
a  bishop*8  see,  with  a  market  on  Wednesday  and  in  Surry,  three  years  before.     At  first  he  seepi:i 
Saturday.     It  is  seated  at  the  conflux  of  the  to  have  only  intended  this  for  such  of  chaplains 
Cherwell  with  the  Thames,  and  has  a  canal  to  and  scholars  as  should  choose  to  come  hither 
firaunston,  in  Northamptonshire.    The  city,  from  the  other;  but  in  1£74  both  were  united 
with  the  suburbs,  is  of  a  circular  form,  three  by  the  founder.       It  consists  of  a  warden, 
miles  in  circumference,    and  was  anciently  twenty-four  fellows,  fourteen  post-masters,  &c. 
surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  considerable  3.  University  College,    The  largest  of  Alfreds 
remains  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  as  also  of  its  ex-  three  halls  before  mentioned,  is  by  some  sup' 
tensive  castle,  the  tower  of  which  now  serves  posed  to  have  been  University  College.    But 
for  a  county  gaol.     In  1801  the  number  of  however  that  be,  it  is  more  certain  that  the  re- 
inhabitants  was  iS,107«     The  origiii  of  the  storation  of  this  old  house  is  owing  to  the  le^cy 
university  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.     Ac-  of  William, ^archdeacon  of  Durham,  who  died 
cording  to  Camden,  even  in  the  times  of  the  in  the  year  1249,  and  left  310  marks  to  the 
Britons,    Oxford   was   the  seat  of  learning,  chancellor  and  university,  for  the  maintenance 
Some  students  removing  hither  from  Crick-  of  eleven  or  twelve  masters,  wherewith  a  so- 
lade,  a  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Frides-  ciety  was  established  in  the  year  1260*  and 
wide,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  which  was  their  statutes  settled  by  the  university,  in  the 
burned,  and  rebuilt  by  king  Ethelred.    When  year  1292,  and  the  endowment  of  Walter  Skcr- 
the  Danes  were  reduced  by  Alfred,  that  prince  law,  bishop  of  Durham,  Henry  Percy,  earl  of 
is  said  to  have  founded  three  colleges,  one  for  Northumberland,  and  other  benefacttrs.    It 
philosophy,  another  for  grammar,  and  a  third  was  valued  at78l.  per  annum,  and  consists  now 
for  divinity,  in  the  year  886,  so  that  on  this  of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  thirteen  scholars, 
consideration  Alfred  seerns  rather  the  restorer  &c.    This  college  has  been  much  enlar^  by 
than  the  founder.     But  however  that  may  be,  the  generous  benefaction  of  Dr.  John  Radcliff, 
Mr.  Camden  himself  j^ives  the  precedence  in  livho  lefl  50001.  for  building  the  master's  lodge, 
point  of  time  to  Baliol  college,  in  the  year  and  chambers  for  two  new  fellows,  by  him  io- 
i2f)9,  by  which  is  probably  understood  to  mean  stituted  for  the  study  of  physic,  with  a  band- 
the  first  endowed  with  a  regular  and  permanent  some  salary  for  ten  years,  half  of  which  time 
'-•come.     The   university  is:  governed   by  a  at  least  they  are  to  travel  beyond  the  seas  fur 
ncellor,  now  lord  Grcnvillc,  chosen  by  the  Uicir  better  improvement,  as  nts  will  expresses 
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it.    4.  Exeter  CoUegc,  foynded  by  William  the  year   1283,    by   John   Giltard,  baron  of 
Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  1314.  Briinsficld.     When  suppressed  at  ihc  reforma- 
h  cunsisled  at  first  of  only  thirteen  fellows  or  lion,  it  was  converted  into  a  palace  for  ihe 
scholars,   of  whom   twelve  were  to  be  born  bishop  of  Oxford;  but  was  soon  afterwards 
within   the   diocese  of  Exeter.     Its  revenues  erected  into  an  academical  hall,  by  sir  Thomas 
were  valued,  26th  Henry  VIII,  at  8ll.    It  has  White,  the  founder  of  St.  John's  College,  in 
now  a    rector,  twenty-two  fellows^  &c.      5.  which  state  it  continued,  till  it  at  length  le- 
Oriel  College,  fuunded  in  the  year  J324,  by  ceived  a  charter  of  incor|)oratioiJ,  and  a  small 
Adam  de  Brome,  almoner  to  Edward  II.     Ed-  endowment  from  sir  Thomas  Cookes.     Here 
ward  HI  gave  a  tenement  called  Lc  Oricle,  are   one   provost,    twenty  fellows,   seventeen 
whence  probably  the  name.  It  now  maintains  scholars,  &c.  the  whole  number  about  forty, 
a  provost,  eighteen  fellows,  and  fourteen  exhi-  11.    St,  John's  Coiflege.      This  colle$^c  waa 
bitioners.     0.  Queen's  College,  the  foundation  founded   in    the  year    1557 »   by  sir  l^iomaa 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  queen  Philippa,  but  White,   alderman    and    merchant    taylor  of 
is  really  due  to  her  chaplain,  Robert  de  Egles-  Loudon,  for  the  niaiutenance  of  one  president, 
field,  rector  of  Burg  on  Stanmore,  in  the  year  fifty  fellows,    three  chaplains,   three  clerks, 
1340,  for  a  provost,  twelve  fellows,  and  seventy  and  six  choristers,    &c.     This    college  was 
scholars.    It  now  consists  of  a  provodt,  twenty-  founded    on    the  site  of   Bernard's  Collese, 
two  fellows,  &c.    7.  New  College  or  Win-  erected  in  ifie  year  1437.  by  archbishop  Chi- 
chesterCollege,  or  as  it  should  seem  St.  Mary's  chely.     Archbishop  Laud  and   bi>hop  Juxon 
College,  of  Winchester,  in  Oxford,  was  found-  were  liberal  benefactors  to  this  college.     12. 
ed  by  the  great  William  Wykeham,  in  the  All  Souls*  College,  founded  in  the  year  1438* 
year  1379,  ^i^^  endowment  for  a  warden  and  by  Henry  Chichely,   archbishop  of  Canter- 
seventy  fellows,  &c.     The  excellent  body  of  bury,  for  a  warden,  and  forty  fellows,  besides 
statutes  which  the  founder  himself  drew  up  two  chaplains,   nine    clerks,    and  choristers, 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  judicious  and  13.  Ma({dalen  College,   founded  in  the  year 
•  complete,  and  has  been  followed  b\'  most  sue-  145S,   by  William    ratten,  alias  Wainfltret, 
ceedmg  founders  of  colleges.     8.  Trinity  Col-  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  a  president,  forty 
lege.    Richard  HoMon,  prior,  and  the  monl>s  fellows,  thirty  scholars  or  demies,  a  divinity 
at  Durham,   purchased  ground,  in  the  year  lecturer,  a  school- master,  four  chaplains,  &c. 
1290,  for  a  college  here,  which  was  afterwards  14.  Brazen  Nose  College.    Thii  college  was 
increased  and  farther  endowed  by  Richard  de  founded  in  the  year,  1509  by  Richard  Smith, 
Bury,  the  learned  bishop  of  that  see.    At  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Richard  Sutton,  of 
dissolution,  this  college  was  sequestered,  and  Presbury  iu  Cheshire,  knight,  for  the  main- 
by  Edward  VI  sold  to  Dr.  Owen,  a  physician  ',  tenance  of  one  principal,  and  fifteen  fellows, 
and  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  sir  To  this  number  succeeding  benefactions  have 
Thomas  Po|)e  who,  on  its  site  founded  Tr^pity  added  five  fellows,  thirty-two  scholars,  and  four 
College,  for  a  president,  twelve  fellows,  and  exhibitions.    15.  Corpus  Christi  College.  This 
twelvescholars.  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  president,  college   was  founded,   in  the  year   151 6,  by 
adorned  it  with  new  buildings,  and  a  beautiful  Richard  Fox,  who  was  successively  bishop  of 
cha|jel  consecrated  iu  the  year  1O94,  and  was  Exeter,  Bath  and  Welb,  Durham  and  \^  iu- 
otherwise  an  eminent  benefactor,     Q.  Lincoln  chestet^  and  lord  privy  seal  to  king  Henry  VII 
College.  Richard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  VII  I,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  president, 
obtained  licence  of  Henry  v  I,  in  tne  year  1427,  twenty  fellows,  twenty  scholars,  8cc,  \6,  Christ 
to  make  All-saints'  Church  collegiate,  and  to  Church,  originally  founded  by  cardinal  Wol- 
found  a  college  for  a  rector,  and  seven  scholars  ;  sey,  in   the  year   15S5,  for  the  support  of  a 
finished  and  endowed  in   the  vear  1475,  by  dean,  a  sub-dean,  100  canons,  &c.    But  while 
Thomas  Rotherham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  cardinal  was  completing  this  design,  having 
archbishop  of  York :  now  consists  of  a  rector,  actually  admitted  eighteen  canons,  about  the 
twelve  fellows,  &c.     10.   Worcester   College  year  1539,  he  fell  into  disgrace;  when  king 
^as  founded,  in  the  year  1714,  by  the  bene-  Henry  VIII  seized  upon  the  foundation,  which 
fietion  of  sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Bentley,  in  he  suspended  till  the  year  1532,  and  then  re- 
Worcestershire,  for  one  provost,  six  fellows,  established  it  under  the  name  of  Henry  the 
and  !iix  scholars.    To  these  have  since  been  Eighth's  College,   for  one  dean,  and  twelve 
added  two  fellowships,  and  two  scholarships,  canons.    This  foundation,  however,  the  same 
^  Dr. 'Finney;     and   two    exhibitions    for  king  suppressed  in   the  year  1545,     But  the 
Charterhouse  scholars,  by  lady  Hoi  ford.     But  next  vear  he   removed  liither   the   episcopal 
tbe  principal  benefactors  have  been  Mrs.  £a-  see,  first  establishecl  in  Oseney  Abby,  a  ois- 
ton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Eaton,  principal  of  Glou-  solved  Augustine  monastery,  near  the  suburbs 


three  scholarships,  in  the  year  1736,  besides  lains,   eight  clerks,  eight  choristers,  and  an 

other  considerable  bequests.    This  house  was  organist  ;    together  with  sixty  students,  and 

Originally  called  Gloucester  College,  being  a  forty  grammar  scholars,  a  schoolmaster  and 

•eminary  for  educating  the  novices  of  Glou-  usher.     In  this  form  the  foundation  has  re- 

(^^ter  monastery,  as  it  was  likewise  for  those  roained  ever  since  -,  except,  that  queen  Eliza- 

*t  other  religious  houses.    It  was  founded,  in  beth,  in  the  year  1561>  converted  the  forty 
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grammaf -scholars   mto  academical  stDdento;  name  from  Robeit  de  St.  Alban,  a  rlnxi;  t' 

orderiug,  at  the  same  lime,  that  their  vacancies  Oxford ;  wbOj  io  tbt  rejgn  of  Henn  lil,  a. 

should  be  supplied  from  Wei^tminster  school,  veyed  this  teoemeot  to  the  oumofLiuWo/i. 

Thus,  100  students  were  established,  to  which  2f.  St.  Kdmuod's  Hftil.    Tnis  ball  is  vAmit. 

number  William  Thurstone,  eMjuire,  in  the  to  the  eaM  of  Queen's  CoiUve.    U  was  it. 

year  l663,  added  one.      17.   Jesus  Colleae«  established  about  the  reign  of  Edwaid  lil... 

founded  in  the  year  ld71>  by  queen  Elizabeth,  was  consigned  to  Queen's  Coilc^^  in  tbc  to' 

and  endowed  by  Hugh  Price,  LL.D.  a  native  1^5?.    3.  St.  Mary  HaU.    This  wssktjLO 

of  the  county  of  Brecknock,  and  treasurer  of  parsonagenhouse  of  the  ndors  of  Sulil^ 

St.  David*8,  for  a  principal,  eight  fellows,  and  whichcnurch  being  appropriated  by £<i« 'to ii 

eight  scholars  j  by  other  benefactors  raised  to  to  the  OrieJ  College,  the  house  aL«o  c?.iik  :r. . 

nineteen  fellows,  and  eighteen  scholars,  w;ith  their  possession,  and  was  apnrppnstc!^  ^< ' 

many  exhibitioners.  1 8.  Wadhara  College.  This  resirience  of  studetits.      4.    j«ie»  luc  H-  . 

college  was  designed  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  granted  to  students  hy  John  T/iliock,  i  <^ 

esquire,  of  MeriReld  in    Somersetshire,  and  of  Hereford,  in  the  year  1546.    3.  Mj^ 

executed  in  pursuance  of  his  last  wUI,  by  Hall.    This  hMl  is  almost  contiguott& to. V 

Dorothy,  his  widow,  in  the  year  l6ld,  for  the  d^l^^^  ^^oi^^ge,  g^o  tjtic  west.     A  renrcu  :- 

maintenance  of  one  warden^  fifteen  fellows^  aUe,pa«rt  of  it  is  the  ^raaus v-scbo(4  for ; : 

fifteen  scholars,  two  chaplains^  and  two  clerks,  oboristers  of  MudalenCoHexe*  erccted,ftr 

The  statutes  ditect,  that  the  wanlen  shall  quit  coUege,  by  the  Sunder,  William  of  Wiirf'r:. 

the  college  in  case  of  jmarri^MK ;  that  the  fel-  for  ^tat  4>urpQfie  alone.   To  ihb  stnicu'tc  ti>: 

lows  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  society  no  buildings  being  added,  it  srew  by  dtrtx^ .. 

longer  than  eighteen  years  after  their  regency  ^n  academical  hall.    O.t&er  public  ha^:^ 

in  arts.      19.  Fembroke  College,    This  col-  {ire,  the  theatre,  which  was  Wilt  at  l.^  r, 

lege  was  founded  in  the  year  l620,  by  the  joint  p^nse  of  archbishop  Shelden,  chancellor  •»  ^ 

benefaction  of  Thomas  Tesdale,  of  Glympton,  university,  1^9,  who  gave  20001.  tu  putcix 

in  Oxfordsh ire, and  Richard Wigh twick , S.T. B.  lands  for  i ts  repai rs.     It  is  ex tieoir Sj  <■  *:' 

rector  of  lUley,  Berks ;  for  one  master,  ten  ficent,  of  the  form  of  the  Roman  thcatrr.  i 

fellows,  and   ten  scholars.    The  society  has  circular  but  having  one  flat  sde,  and  ^nc^'• 

since  been  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  ei<2hty  feet  by  seventy,  rests  oo  thewaU&«^-> 

several  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  exhibi*  out  pillars.     Ashmole's  Museum,  the  i^v 

tions.    This  college  was  originally  Broadgaie  part  of  which  is  an  elaboratory,  and  the  Srr' 

Hall,  famous  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  a  story  a  repository  of  natural  and  artiBdalrr- 

flourishing  house  of  learning,  in  which,  to  ties,  principally  given  fay  Eliai  Ashaiok.*' ' 

mention  no  more,  Camden  received  part  of  lodgtd  here  the  collection  ofMSS.  made  b^'-* 

his  education.     It  obtained  the  name  of  Pem-  fatr!«r-in-law,  sir  William  Dugdale,  Anuc-i 

broke  College,   from   the  memorable  earl  of  Wood,  sir  Henry  Savil,  and  himself.  1v 

Pembroke,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  university  printing-house,  built  in  ibe  year  171  ^t  ^f 

when  the  college  was  founded,  and  whose  in-  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  lord  ClafcndooV  H^ 

terest  was  particularly  instrumental  in  its  esta-  toiy  of  the  liebelUon,  the  perpetual  iBs)»t»^ 

bli&hment.      20.    Hertford  College,  formerly  of  i^hich  he  gave  to  the  universitf.    H"' 

called  Hartford  or  Hart  Hall,  founded  by  Wal-  the  wall   that  formerly  inclosed  the  iboci 

ter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  vear  stood  the  Arundelian  marbles,  now  na»<c 

1312,  and  belon^d  to  Exeter  .College.     Hav-  into  the  schools.    These  valuable  ■MmsD»< 

ing  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  collected  in  Greece  and  Asia,  by  IVNDtf  on 

Dr.  Richard  Newton,  a  late  Icarnefl  and  public  of  Arundel,  and  sir  William  P^y,  wrrr  fpi^ 

spirited  principal,  who  has  also  consigned  an  bv  the  said  earl;  others  by  Mr.  SeUes*  ' 

estate   towards  its  endowment,  this  ancient  Georse  Wheler,  Dr.  Shaw,  Messrs.  0^^^ 

hotel  was  converted  into  a  college,  September  8,  and  Wood,  and  Dr.  Rawlinsoo.    To  thif  e^ 

1740.    The  foundation  consists  of  a  principal,  lection,  in  the  year  I7d6f  were  added,  fa^"' 

four  senior  fellows  or  tutors,  and  junior  fellows  gift  of  the  countess  of  Jpainfrat,  Atf^  ^ 

or  assistants,  beside  a  certain  number  of  students  statues,  busts,  ice,  nuichased  fay  faer  fate  h* 

or  scholars.     Of  the  numerous  halls,  hotels,  band's  father,  lord  Lempster,  out  of  ifaeArA* 

or  inns,  which  were  the  only  academical  houses  delian  collection.     The  whole  coOfctiop  iv* 

ori;:ioally  possessed  by  the  students  of  Qxford,  at  Oxford  consists  of  ,16?  marfaks,  dut  s. 

only  five  subsist  at  present.     These  societies  statues, basu,bas- relie fa,  fraffosentsofieplpf' 

are  neither  endowed  nor  incorporated.    They  100  inscriptions,  Grteek,  JEgyptian,  <  it»**» 

are  subject  to  their  respective  principals,  whose  and  Palmyrene ;  and   145  BmMnvi^^^ 

-_i  r._    i.^^  ^1^^  room-rent  of  the  house.  The  public  sr*-"^' ^'"^  ' •-«*«* 

are  appointed  by  the  chancellor  ouadrangle,  | 

ity;  tnat  of  Eduiond  Hall  ex*  the  rece|Mion  ^- , 

cepted,  who  is  nominated  by  Queen's  College,  The  Radclifle  library  founded  by  lb*  *';^^ 

under  whose  patronage  Edmond  Hall  still  re*  Dr.  Radclifle,  and  finished  in  the  jesi  \M 

mains.    The  rest  were  formeriy  dependent  on  A  noble  astronomical  obcervatoiy  ^7^'\ 

particular  colleges.    1.  Alban  Hall,    This  hall  been  erected  at  the  north-west  ^^JJ^  ?vL 

IS  contiguous  to  Merton  College,  on  the  east*  city,  at  the  expense  of  near  ^OiOWJ.  ly^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  house  of  learning  in  the  year  1771.  by  the  ttustecsof  I^^^^ 

in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  received  its  cliffe's  estate.   The  physic-gsrdcn  wai  "«**• 
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bv  Henry  Danven»  earl  of  Danby*  in  the  year  three  notes  that  are  to  one  another  as  C  to  C 

loSSy  and  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue,  sharp,  arid  C  sharp  to  D  natural.    The  lowest 

Dr.  Sherard  built  the  present  library,  furnished  were  called  the  baripycni,  and  those  in  the 

the  gardens  with  most  of  its  curious  plants*  middle,  mesopycni. 

and  at  the  expense  of  30001.  endowed  the  pro-  OX-SLIP,  m  botany.    See  Primula. 

fessofship.    The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  neld  Ox-stall.  «.  A  stand  for  oxen, 

his  court  here,  durins  the  civil  war.    The  cor-  OXYACANTHA   GALENI.  (•^uomT^a, 

poration  consists  ot  a  mayor,  high-steward,  from  a(vf,  sharp,  and  a«avO«,  a  thorn,  so  called 

recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  assistants,  two  from  the  acidity  of  its  fruit.)    The  barberry, 

bailiffii,  a  town-clerk,  two  chamberlains,  all  See  Bbrbkris. 

that  have  served  the  office  of  bailiff  and  cham-  '  OXYBAPHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
berlain,  and  twenty-four  common-council  chis  triandria,  order  munogynia.  Calyx  five* 
men.  The  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  ofB-  cleft,  campanulate ;  corol  funneUform ;  nut 
elates  at  a  coronation,  in  the  buttery,  and  has  iive-sided,  one-seeded,  surrounded  by  the  un<- 
fbr  his  fee  a  large  gilt  bowl  and  cover.  It  was  folded  permanent  calyx*  One  species;  a  glo* 
made  a  bishop's  see  by  king  Henry  VIII.  and  tineus  plant  of  Peru,  with  violet  flowers,  re- 
has  thirteen  elegant  parish  churches,  besides  sembling  the  mtrabilis. 
the  cathedral  of  Christchurch.  This  city  has  OXYCEDRl^S.  See  Juniferi  s. 
often  been  the  seat  of  our  kings  and  parlia-  OXYCOCv^'OS.  (o^i/xoxxo;,  from  o^u;,  acid, 
ments:  in  one  of  which,  held  here  by  reason  and  xoxxo;,  a  berry,  s)  named  from  its  acidity.) 
of  the  plague  at  London,  in  J 665,  the  votes  The  cranberry.  The  berries  of  the  vaccinium 
were  first  printed.  The  markets  are  on  Wed-  occicoccos  of  Linn^us  are  fro  termed  in  some 
Dfsday  and  Saturday.  The  city  and  the  uni-  pharmacopoeias.  They  arc  about  the  size  of 
versity  send  each  two  members  to  the  British  our  haws,  and  are  pleasantly  acid,  with  which 
parliament.  Without  the  town  there  are  many  intention  they  are  used  medicinalfy  in  Sweden, 
ruins  of  the  fortifications  erected  in  the  late  In  this  country  they  are  mostly  presened  and 
civil  wars.      It  has  lately  been  embellished  made  into  tarts. 

with  a  aoble  market-place,  and  a  magnificent  OXYCRATE,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of 

bridge:    forty- five  miles  S.E.  of  Worcester,  vinegar  and  water,  proper  to  assuage,  cool, 

and  fifty-fonr  W.N. W.  of  London.    Lon.  1.  and   refresh.     The  usual  proportion  is  one 

15  W.     Lat.61.  46  N.  spoonful  of  vinegar  to  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  water, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Buckinehamshire,  W.  OXYDS,    in  chemistry,    a  compound  of 
by  Gloucestershire,  S.  by  Berkshire,  and  N.  by  oxygen  and  some  otlier  body,  in  such  propor- 
Warwickshire  and  Northamptonshire.     The  tion  as  not  to  produce  an  acid.    Oxygen  corn- 
extreme  length  is  48  miles,  and  breadth  26,  bines  with  bodies  in  various  proportions,  con- 
but  its  form  is  very  irreeular.     It  contains  stituting  a   multiplicity  pf  compounds  with 
450,000  acres;   is  divided  into  14  hundreds,  almosteveiy  substance  with  which  it  is  capable 
and  207  partst}^;  has  one  city,  and  IS  market*  of  uniting.    The  whole  of  these  com|K)unds, 
tAwns;  and  sends  9  members  to  parliament,  however,  may  be  grouped  generally  under  two 
The  number   of   inhabitants    in   1801    was  divisions:    1st,  those  which  possess  the  pro* 
j0g,620.    The  soil,  though  various,  is  fertile  perties  of  acids ;  and  2dly,  those  which  are 
in  com  and  grass.    The  S.  part,  especially  on  destitute  of  such  uroperiies.    The  first  set  of 
the  borders  of  Buckinghamsnire,  is  hilly  and  compounds   are    uistmguished    by   the   term 
woody,  having  a  continuation  of  Chiltern  hills  acids :  to  the  second  appertains  the  term  oxyds. 
runuinz  through  it.    Tlie  N.W.  part  is  also  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  com- 
elryated  and  stony.    The  middle  is,  m  general,  pound  of  the  same  base  and  oxygen,  belonging 
a  rich  country,  watered  by  numerous  streams  to  both  these  sets,  according  to  the  pn^portion 
^ning  from  N.  to  S.  and  terminating  in  the  of  oxygen  which  enters  into  the  com)>ound. 
Thames.     Of  these,  the   most  considerable  In  all  these  cases,  the  smaller  proportion  of 
l^e  the  Windrush,  Evenlode,  Cherwell,  and  oxygen  constitutes  the  oxyd,  the  larger  the 
Tame;  the  latter,  although  an  inconsiderable  acid.    Hence  it  follows  that  oxyds  always  cor - 
rivulet,  has  obtained  some  importance  from  tain  less  oxygen  than  acids  with  the  same  base. 
2|^ing  been  supposed  to  give  name   to  the  Oxyds  may  therefore  exist  under  any  of  the 
Thames.     The  products  of  Oxfordshire   are  forms  of  a  concrete  substance,  a  liquid,  a 
chiefly  those  common  to  the  midland  farming  vapour,  and  a  ga&s. 

counties.    Its  hills  yield  ochre,  pipe-clay,  and  As  a  lic^uid,  water  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
other  earths,  useful  for  various  purposes.    Com  ample,  which  is  an  oxyd  of  hydrogen;  or  in 
and  malt  are  conveyed  from  it,  by  the  Thames,  other  words,  a  combination  of  oxygen  with 
^  the  metropolis.  hydrogen,  in  such  proportion  as  not  to  produce 
.  OXGANG,  or  OzG  AT  £,  is  generally  taken,  an  acid.    As  a  vapour,  and  as  a  gass,  nitrous 
in  our  oM  law-books,  for  fifteen  acres,  «r  as  vapour,  in  some  of  its  combinations,  atid  nitric 
Biueh  ground  as  a  single  ox^can  plough  in  a  oxyd,  may  be  advanced  as  examples ;  and  as  a 
^^*  concrete  substance,  the  inbtanccs  are  innu* 
OXIDE.    See  Oxyd.  merable. 
,  OXIPIYCNI,  in  music,  the  name  given  by  Oxygen  combines  with  three  distinct  sets  of 
^e  ancient  Greeks  to  high  sounds  in  general,  bodies,  the  simple  combustibles,  the  incor- 
<tTJ!!?^  particularly  to  the  highest  of  any  bostibles,and  the  metals,  and  forms  oxyds ' 
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eveiT  individual  belonging  to  these  sets.    These  the  slate  of  poH'der,  in  the  Mine  way  as  Fime- 

oxycls  Yary  according  to  the  substance  which  stone,  by  burning.     Metals  differ  very  much 

constitutes  the  base  j  but  all  theoxyds  of  the  from  each  other  in  the  circnmsunces  in  which 

simple  combustibles  are  combustible,  except  the  this  oxydatiou  takes  place,  as  in  the  tcmpera- 

oxyd  of  hydrogen,  which  is  a  product  of  com-  ture  which  is  necessar}',   the   facility  ot  the 

bustion;  all  theoxyds  of  the  simple  inconibusti-  combination,  the  proportions  of  ox)gen  which 

bles  are  supporters  of  combustion ;  and  all  the  combine,  and  the  force  of  affinity  between  the 

oxyds   of  tne  metals    arc  either  products  of  constituent  parts  of  the  oxyd.    Some  nietali 

combustion  or   supporters.      Of  course,    the  are  oxydatea  in  the  lowest  temperature,  as,  for 

iirat  set  of  oxyds  (except  that  of  hydrogen)  can-  instance,  iron  and  manganese ;  while  others  r^ 

not  be  formeci  by  combustion  5  neither  can  the  quire  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  that  can  be 

becond  set ;  but  part  of  the  third  set  are  thus  applied.     Such  are  silver,  gold,  and  platina. 
produced,  some  of  them  by  the  union  of  the        The  facility  with  which  oxydaiion  takea 

oxygen  of  supporters  without  combustion.  place  in  some  metals  Js  so  great,  such  as  in 

iiesldes  these  oxyds,  which  may  be  considered  iron,  tin, lead,  copper,  and  manganese,  thatthey 

as  simple,  because  they  contain  but  one  ingre-  must  be  completely  defended  from  the  action  of 

dient  combined   with  oxygen,    there  is    an-  oxygen  ;  bnt  in  gold  and  platina  no  perceptible 

other  i'et  much  more  numerous  than  themselve.^  change  is  observed,  for  whatever  length  ot  time 

consisting  of  oxygen  united  at  once  with  two  or  they  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.    This  oxy- 

more  simple  substances.    These  bodies  may  be  dation,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  are 

distinguished  from  the  others  by  giving  them  proportional  to  the  temperature.    There  are, 

the  name  of  compound  oxyds.  however,  many  metals  which  combine  with 

Most  bodies,  however,  are  capable  of  com-  a  determinate  proportion  of  oxygen  at  certain 

bining    with    many  different   pro|)ortions  of  temperatures,  and  from  this  may  be  estimated 

oxygen,  without  being  rendered  acid  :  and  in  the  qoantity  of  oxydation  from  the  d^ee  of 

every  proportion  they  sometimes  evince  not  heat  which  has  been  applied.    The  rapidity  of 

different  decrees  of  the  same  power,  but  powers  the  ox^'dation  is  almost  aIwa3-9  increased  by  the 

and  properties  in  themselves  essentially  dinerent:  elevation  of  the  temperature.  In  this  way  actual 

a  fact  which  b  particularly  the  case  with  the  combustion  or  inflammation  is  produced.  Thus 

metallic  oxyds.    There  has  hence  been  a  de»  filings  of  metals  thrown  upon  a  body  in  the 

mand  for  some  graduating  system  of  names,  state  of  ignition  give  out  brilliant  sparks ;  and 

by  which  the  same  substances  in  these  diflerent  steel,  struck  upon  a  flint,  burns  with  a  viTid 

states  of  oxydation  might  be  distinguished;  and  flame  in  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  great 

Dr.Thomson  has  ingeniously  proposed  to  name  heat  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  perctis- 

them  as  follows,  from  the  Greek   numerals,  sion.     Metallic  substances  combine  with  very 

Oxyds  produced  by  the  smallest  proportion  of  different  proportions  of  oxygen ;  and  ihisqnan- 

oxygen,  prot-oxyds;  oxyds  produced  ny  an  ad-  tity  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which 

ditional  dose  of  oxygen,  deut-oxyds  ;  by  a  doiie  the  process  has  been  conducted,  or  the  trm- 

still  higher  trit-oxyds;  by  a  stifl  further  aug-  |>erature  to  which  the  metal  has  liccn  exposed, 
mentation  tetr-oxyds;  and  oxyds  containing  a        In  these  different  states  and  conditions  of 

ftill  and  saturating  dose,  pcr-oxyds.  oxydation  different  phenomena  are  txhibitrd. 

Of  all  oxyds  whatever,  those  produced  by  Sometimes  the  metal  becomes  red-hot,  and  is 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  metals  are  most  inflamed  ;  sometimes  the  oxydation  takes  place 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  of  by  far  the  high-  without  fusion,  or  does  not  combine  wifli  oxy- 
est  importance,  both  in  a  chemical  view,  and  gen  till  after  it  has  been  melted  ;  sometimes  it 
in  relation  to  the  arts.  One  of  the  first  and  most  Ts  covered  with  a  brittle  crnst,  or  with  a  sub- 
ordinary  changes  to  which  metallic  substances  stance  in  the  form  of  |jowder.  At  other  times 
are  subject,  is  their  combination  with  oxygen,  a  pellicle,  exhibiting  different  colours,  forms 
This  is  called  in  chemical  language,  oxydation.  on  the  surface  j  bnt,  in  all  cases,  the  metal  is 
If  a  metal,  as,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  iron,  be  tarnished,  loses  its  brilliancy  and  its  coloor,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  when  it  is  moist,  it  soon  assumes  another,  which  announces  the  change 
under^s  a  remarkable  change.  It  lot^es  its  that  has  ensued.  Another  difference  which 
metallic  lustre,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  takes  place  among  metals,  is  the  different  de- 
a  brownish  powder,  well  known  by  the  nan^e  grces  of  force  with  which  the  oxygen  adheres  to 
of  rust.  This  change  is  owing  to  the  comhina-  the  metal.  The  knowledge  of^  this,  and  the 
tion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  different  degrees  of  affinity  between  oxygen  and 
metal,  and  the  rust  of  the  metal  in  this  metallic  substances,  is  of  great  importance  in 
state  is  one  kind  of  ferruginous  oxyd.  The  manyoperations  and  chemical  results.  During 
process  of  oxydation  is  eflected  more  rapidly  the  nxation  of  oxygen  in  metallic  substances,  it 
when  metals  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  is  absorbed  by  some  in  its  solid  state,  and  gives 
heat  J  and,  indeed,  many  metals  require  a  very  out  a  great  deal  of  caloric.  Jn  others  it  is 
high  temperature  to  produce  the  combination,  combined,  without^  giving  out  the  same  quan- 
while  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  others  by  tity.  This  proportion  of  caloric  civen  out  cor- 
the  greatest  degreeof  heat  that  can  be  produced,  responds  to  the  facility  with  which  oxyds  part 
process  was  formerly  called  calcination,  or  with  their  oxysen,  or  arte  reduced  to  the  noe- 
ing  the  metal;  and  the  product,  thus  tallic  state.  Tnosc  which  have  combined  with 
inated  an  oxyd,  was  distinguished  by  the  oxygen,  with  the  greater  proportion  of  calonc, 
}f  a  calx;  from  its  being  reduced  to  are  moat  easily  reduced  $  Dot  those^  00  the  cob* 
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trary,  tn  which  the  oxygen  has  been  deprived  Oxydum  hydra  royri  nigrum* 
of  iM  caloric,  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  ^thops  per  se.  Puliris  roercurialis  cinereus. 
jtate  by  a  great  addition  of  caloric,  and  the  Mercurius  cinereus.  Turpethuro  nigrum, 
greatest  number  of  oxyds  require  the  addition  Mercurius  prscipitatus  ntger.  There  are  four 
of  substances  whose  afRnicy  for  oxygen  is  preparations  of  this  oxyd  in  high  estimation : 
greater  than  that  of  the  metal.  Metallic  oxyds  I.  The  oxydum  hydrargyri  gummosum,  made 
are  extremely  different  in  different  metals,  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mucilajge  of  guin 
tod  even  in  tne  same  metal,  according  to  the  arabic.  Plenk,  of  Vienna,  has  written  a  trea- 
proporlion  of  oxygen.  They  are,  however,  tise  on  the  superior  eflicacy  of  this  medicine, 
possessed  of  some  common  properties.  They  It  is  very  troublesome  to  make ;  and  docs  not 
are  all  in  the  form  of  powder  or  earthy  sub-  appear  to  possess  more  virtues  than  smne  other 
stance,  or  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to  mercurial  preparations.  2.  Theoxyduiuhydrar- 
thisstate.  They  exhibit  every  shade  of  colour  gyri  saccharatum,  made  by  triturating  equal 
from  pure  white  to  browa  and  deep  red,  and  they  parts  of  sugar  and  mercury  together.  3.  The 
are  heavier  than  the  metals  from  which  they  oxydum  hydrargyri  mellitum,  composed  of 
have  been  obtained.  Some  oxvds  are  revived,  equal  psrts  of  honey  and  hydrar^Tus  purifica* 
as  it  is  called,  or  are  reducecf  to  the  metallic  tus.  4.  The  oxydum  hydrargyri  unguinosum* 
state,  merely  by  being  in  contact  with  lizht  called  uneuentum  hydrargj'ri  fortius  in  the 
or  caloric.  Some  require  the  addition  of  a  shops.  All  these  preparations  possess  antiheU 
combustible  substance  and  a  high  temperature  ;  mintic,antisiphilitic,  alterative,  sialagogne,  and 
while  others  have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  oxy-  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  exhibited  in  the 
gen,  that  they  cannot  be  deprived  of^  it  by  the  cure  of  worms,  syphilis,  amenorrhoea,  diseases 
strongest  heat,  but  become  fusible  in  the  fire,  of  the  skin,  chronic  diseases,  obstructions  of  the 
aiKl  afford  a  glassy  matter  more  or  less  coloured,  viscera,  &c, 

and  even  serve  as  a  flux  to  the  earths.    Some       Oxydum   hydrargyri   rubri/m.      A 

dxyds  are  volatile,  but  the  greatest  number  are  red  oxyd  of  mercury  may  be  obtained  either  by 

fited.    Some  have  an  acrid  and  caustic  taste,  simple  exposure  to  beat  and  air,  or  by  the 

are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  even  nitric   acid.     See  Hydrargyrus  calci« 

possess'an  acid  quality;  others  are  insoluble  natus,   and    Hydrargyrus    nitratus 

and  insipid.  ruber. 

OxYo  OF  ARSENIC.  Native  calx  of  arsenic.        Oxydum     nitrosum.      Nitrous    oxyd« 

See  Arsenicum.  Nitrogen  united  with  oxygen. 

Oxyd   op  bismuth.     A   peculiar  ore  of       Oxydum    flumbi     album.     See    Ce* 

bismuth.    SeeBisMUTUM.  russa. 

Oxyd  OF  nickel.  < See  NiccoLUM.  Oxydum    plumbi    rubrum.     Minium* 

Oxyd  op  uranitb.     See  Uranium.  Calx  plumbi  rubra.      Red   lead.       The  red 

Oxyd  of  zinc.  Calamine.    SeeZiNCUM.  oxyd  of  lead  possesses   adsiringent  and  seda- 

OKYDATION.   Oxygen  gass,  that  is,  vital  tive  virtues  if  cautiously  exhibited.     lis  use  in 

air,  is  decomposed  by  metals,  and  some  other  the  present  day  is  in  form  of  powder  or  oint* 

bodies,  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature;  they  ment,    in  the  cure  of  ulcers,   pruritics,   and 

combine  with  its  basis  or  oxygen,  and  form  va-  some  diseases  of  the  skin, 
rious  com  |)ounds,  the  caloric  being  at  the  same        Oxydum   plumbi   semivitreum.     Li« 

time  disengaged,  passes  off  in  the  state  of  sen-  thargyrus.     Lythargyrum.      This   preparation 

sible  heat.     The  operation  by  which  this  is  ef-  of  lead  is  employed  to  make  the  aqua  lithargyri 

fectcd  is  termed  oxydation^  and  the  compound  acetata,    whose  use  is  very  extensive  in  the 

bodies  thus  obtained  are  called  oxyds.  practice  of  surgery.    See  Aqu  a  lithargyri 

Many  of  the  oxyds  are  employed  in  medicine:  acetati. 
of  these  the  following  are  tne  chief.  Oxydum  stibii  album.    See  Antimo- 

Oxydum    arsenici    album.     Arseni.  nium  calcinatum. 
cum  calcinatum.    Arsenicum  album.     Calx        Oxydum    stibii    semivitreum.     Vi- 

arscnici.      This    is  a   most  powerful  caustic  trium  antimonii.     This  preparation  of  anti- 

and  poison.     Internally  it  is  said  to  be  given  mony  is  employed  to  make  antimonial  wine, 
with  advantage  in  elephantiasis,  and  obstinate        Oxydum  stibii  sulphuratum.  Hepar 

diseasesof  the  skin,  cancer,  agues,  and  dropsies,  antimonii.     Crocus  metallorum.     Crocus  an* 

It  cannot  be  too  carefully  administered.     The  timonii.    This   preparation  of  antimony  was 

antidotes  against  it,  when  taken  as  a  poison,  formerly  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  fevers  and 

are,  solutions  of  ammoniacal  sulphuret,  pot*  atonic  diseases  of  the  lungs.     Its  prmcipaluse 

ash,  or  soda,  the  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  now  is  in  preparing  other  medicines, 
soap,  milk,  fixed  oils,  and  mucilages.     See       Oxydum  zinci  album.    SeeTuTiA. 
Arsenic.  Oxydum     zinci    sublimatum.      See 

Oxydum    cupri   virioe    acetatum.  Zincum  calcinatum. 
Sec  ^RUGO  iBRis.  Oxydum  zinci  vitriolatum.  See  Zin- 

Oxydum  ferri  luteum.    See  Rubigo  cum  vitriolatum. 
F£RRi.  OXYGEN,    in  chemistry,  a  simple  sub« 

Oxydum    ferri     rubrum.      Colcothar  stance  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  wa- 

vitrioli.      Calx  feni  rubra.      Crocus  martis.  ier  and  air.    The  term  oxygen  signifies  that 

This  oxyd  of  iron  is  principally  used  as  an  ex-  which  generates  or  produces^acids.    This,  one 

temal  leihedy  to  kx  ulcen  and  condylomata.  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  of  this 
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body,  was  discovered  Ky  Dr.  Priestley  in  1774.  being  ponderable,  the  solidifiable  base  or  osy* 

It  was  at  first  called  fiephlogisticated  air,  and  gen,  which  is  dissolved,  being  the  only  pondei« 

afterwards  successively  known  by  the  names  oi  able  and  fixable  body  im  all  the  substances 

eminently  respirable  air,  pure  air,  vital  air,  as  with  which  th'is  gass  can  combine ;  and  chf 

long  as  it  was  not  known  that  this  aeiial  form  mists  having  no  other  means  of  obtaining  oxy- 

is  merely  one  of  its  states  of  combination;  gen  in  a  simpler  state  than  that  of  eass,  m 

which,  hotwithstandins  its  frequenc),  and  its  which  they  use  it  for  a  great  number  ofopert- 

bein^  le&s  impure  in  this  than  in  any  other  tions  or   combinations  j   many  of   them  are 

condition,  does  not  prevent  its  beins  concealed  habituated  to  denote  this  gass  by  the  simple 

in  other  states;  and  more  particularly  as,  by  name  of  oxygen.   ,This  is,  nevertheless,  an 

combining  with  many  bodies,  it  loses  tnis  elas-  error  of  nomenclature,  and  inimical  to  the 

tic  state  or  appearance  of  air.     As  soon  as  this  perspicuity  of  chemical  doctrine  ;  because  the 

truth  was  well  proved,  and  clearly  explained  by  word  oxygen  ought  only  to  be  used  to  denote 

Lavoisier,  the  necessity  was  admitted  of  giving  the  base  of  this  gass  considered  alone,  or  in  all 

it  a  different  name,  which  might  be  applicable  the  possible  states,  but  particularly  in  the  nu- 

to  all  the  states  in  which  it  could  exist,  as  well  merous  combinations  wherein  it  {xnsesiies  the 

that  of  gass  as  of.  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  liquid  or  solid  state. 

Lavoisier  first  called  it  the  oxygenous  principle ;  Oxygen  is  probably  the  most  abundant  of  all 

and  the  French  school  having  decided  for  the  natural  bodies,  and  its  chemical  properties  are 

word  oxygen,  by  admitting  a  simple  change  of  so  important,  that  a  very  large  share  of  the 

termination   in  the  first  word    proposed  by  scienceofchemistiy  consists  in  a  knowledge  of 

Lavoisier,  this  name  became  generally  adopt-  the  combinations  and  agency  of  thta  body, 

ed.  The  two  principal  sources  from  which  it  ii 

The  effect  of  oxygen  is  of  such  importance,  derived  (eacn  of  tnem  immense  in  extent)  are 

that  its  presence  must  be  stated  as  the  most  in-  water  and  air.    In  the  former  it  is  condensed 

dispensable  condition  of  combustion  ;  which  into  a  liquid  form,  and  combined  with  about  a 

would  not  otherwise  take  place.    It  truly  con-  third  of  its  weight  of  hydrogen  ;  in  the  latter 

atitutes  the  essential  part  of  that  process,  be-  it  is  united  with  azot,  and  tbrnis  rather  more 

cause  its  most  decided  and  extensive  character  than  a  fifth  ))art  of  the  atmosphere. 

is  its  absolute  necessity  to  that  process.  There  are   besides    various  other   smaller 

Oxygen,  like  many  other  natural  bodies,  is  sources  of  oxygen,  such  as  many  parts  of  the 

fonnd  in  three  states,  but  in  neither  of  them  is  organized  world,  vegetable  or  animal  (indepen- 

it  alone  or  insulated.     In  the  easseous  form  it  dantly  of  the  water    %vhich  they  contain  so 

is  dissolved  in  caloric  ;  in  the  liquid  and  solid  abundantly),  mineral  acids,  and  metallic  oxydf, 

form  it  is  combined  with  different  substance;),  &c.  but  the  quantities  from  these  last  sources 

and  can  never  exist  concrete  and  pure  without  are  extremely  small  in   comparison  with  the 

combination,  like  many  other  substances  no  preceding. 

less  decomposable  than  itself.^    And  though  The  purest  possible  oxygen  gass  b  obtained  by 

we  can,  in  imagination,  conceive  it  alone,  in-  a  higher  degree  of  voltaic  electricity  from  such 

sulated,  pare,  and  in  a  solid  state,  experiment  substances  as  it  is  capable  of  completely  decom- 

has  never  yet  exhibited  this  fact.     It  is  a  dis-  posing.    One  of  the  next  purest  oxygen  gAsses 

covery  which  still  remains  concealed  in  the  is  obtained  by  distilling,  per  se,  the  dry  oxy- 

bosom  of  nature ;  or  may  exist,  ill  understood,  muriat  of  potash. 

under  the  name  of  some  substance  yet  un-  The  black  oxyd  of  man^nete  contains  a 

known  in  our  collections  of  minerals.  great  quantity  ot  oxygen  so  loosely  combined. 

As  oxygen  is  frequently  contained  in  a  more  as  to  be  expelled  by  a  moderate  red  hear,  and 
or  less  solid  form  in  several  natural  fossils  this  is  the  method  usually  pursued.  An 
which  have  undergone  combustion,  and  as  it  earthen  or  iron  retort  (the  latter  of  which  is 
has  much  attraction  for  caloric,  it  is  only  re-  expressly  manufactured  for  this  purpose}  u  to 
qnired  that  some  one  of  those  fossils  should  be  be  filled  with  the  black  oxyd  of  mannuese  in 
heated  more  or  less,  or  penetrated  with  a  great  powder,  and  heated  in  a  brbk  fire,  xhe  first 
quantity  of  caloric,  in  order  to  disengage  this  product  of  gass  comes  over  when  the  man- 
principle,  and  obtain  it  in  the  form  of  air  or  ganese  is  faintly  red,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
gass.  This  is  done  by  chemists  to  procure  carbonic  acid,  so  that  a  taper  is  immediately 
oxygen  gass.  They  expose  certain  substances,  extinguished ;  after  this,  if  small  samples  of 
particularly  metals  burned  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  gass  be  examined  as  it  comes  over  ny  dip- 
to  a  fire  of  considerable  activity  in  closed  vessels,  ping  a  bit  of  kindled  wood  in  it,  the  fire  will 
so  disposed  as  to  conduct  and  receive,  under  in-  soon  be  found  to  burn  with  incfvased  flame 
verteo  jars,  the  elastic  fluid  intended  to  be  col-  and  brightness,  a  si^n  of  the  presence  of  oxy- 
lected.  The  burned  matter  passes  again  to  k  gen,  soon  after  which  it  may  be  collected  for 
combustible  state ;  and  the  oxygen  which  nve  use.  If  the  manganese  be  very  good,  one 
it  the  burned  state,  being  separated  and  fused  pound  of  it  (which  will  lie  in  a  veiy  small  re- 
by  caloric,  for  which  it  has  a  great  attraction,  tort)  will  |dve  1400  cubic  inches  ot  great  pu- 
becoroes  developed  in  the  form  of  gass.  It  is  rity ;  that  is,  containing  no  more  than  a  teath 
the  product  of  a  true  combustion.  of  carbonic  acid  or  any  other  gass. 

Of  the  two  bodies  which  form  oxysen  gass.  Manganese,   if  moistened  with  solpharic 

iloric,  which  is  the  solvent,  and  gives  it  acid,    will    also  give  out  much  oxygen  on 

leof  invisibility  and  of  an  elastic  flnid,not  applying  no  greater  heat  than  that  of  a  taper; 
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and  It  may  hetioe  be  obtained  very  expediti-  saffron  it  an  acrid  medicine,  but  u  neverthe* 

ously  with  the  simplest  apparatus  possible.  less  employed  for  its  diuretic  virtues  in  dropsies* 

All  the  ozyds  of  mercury,  when  heated  red  Oxymslscilljb.      A  very  useful  expec- 

hot,  are  decomposed,  the  metals  return  to  the  torant. 

state  of  Dinning  mercury  (which  is  driven  op  OXYMORON,  or  seeming  contradiction, 

in  vapour  and  soon  condenses),  and  the  oxygen  in  rhetoric,  is  a  species  of  antithesis,  when 

whicn   it  contained  appears  in  the  gassenus  the  parts  of  a  sentence  disagree  in  sound,  but 

form,  mixed  with  any  acid  if  such  exbted  in  are  consistent  in  sense.    Thus  Ovid,  lib.  viii» 

the  oxyd.  ver.  47,  savs  of  Althea,  impietate  pia  est. 

Oxygen  gass  may  ilso  be  obtained  very  cheap  OXYGENATED   MURIATIC    ACID. 

and  considerably  pure,  by  the  destractive  dis-  See  Oxy muriatic  acid. 

tillation  of  nitre  in  a  moderate  red  heat.  OXYMURI ATIC  ACID.     In  chemistrjr. 

Most  of  the  green  parts  of  vegetables  while  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Dephlogtsticated  murt- 
living  yield  oxygen  gass  when  exposed  to  the  acic  acid.  Chlorine.  This  is  one  of  those  sub- 
sun's  raya.  Ot  these  the  green  conferva  of  stances  which  is  daily  showing  us  how  little  chc- 
ponds  is  a  remarkable  instance,  as  Dr.  In-  mistry  is  even  at  present  entitled  to  the  appellation 
genhouz  has  shown  by  experiment.  ^^  »  «««™?e'  "1?.*T  ?^  ?'  T'^**  ^^  T^'^  if 

The  burning  of  the  licveral    combustible  8*,^?*  *'  «»  ^^^^  pnnaples  can  be  firmly 

v^ji\^  i^  ^....^^  ««—  r^*»..  •  «...«k^.  ^c  «***-*  relied  upon.    Wc  shall,  at  bnefly  as  we  can,  state 

bodies  in  oxwn  gass  forms  a  number  of  most  .^  ^.^^^  ^  .^,  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  present  day. 

beautiful  and  instructive  experimen  s,  and  has  ^^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^  ^^^  by  Scheelc  in  1774, 

contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  give  during  his  experiments  on  manganese.    He  gave  i^ 

accurate  ideas  on  the  nature  of  combustion  in  the  name  of  depblogisticated  muriatic  acid,  from 

general.  the  supposition  that  it  is  muriatic  acid  deprived  of 

The  characters   that  peculiarly  distin|uish  phlogiston.  The  French  chemists,  after  its  compo- 

oxgyen  gass  are  the  eminent  degree  in  which  it  sition  had  been  ascertained,  called  it  oxygenated 

supports  combustion  and  respiration ;  it  being  muriatic  acid ;  which  unwieldy  appellation  Kirwan 

process: 
thiee  parts 

•^....j  sm»»m^u^   ..'i.  4;»»<wi  r^*  .^.:n*.:n:n«»  •k«M«  or  common  taic,  ana  one  pan  oi  cue  black  oxyd  of 

pound  gasses  are  fitted  for  maintoining  those  ^^    ^^  j„  ^^^er.    Place  the  retort  in  the 

grand  prpcessw  of  the  matenal  world.     If  a  ,^^^y,  ^f  a  fumace.  plunge  iu  beak  into  a 

small  animal  be  immersed  in  oxygen  gass,  it  small  water-trough,  and  lute  a  bent  funnel  into  its 

will  live  much  longer  than  in  the  same  quan-  mouth.    When  the  mixture  has  acquired  a  mode- 

tity  of  common  air;  and  if  the  carbonic  acid  rate  beat,  pour  into  it  at  intervals  through  the 

generated   in  the  process  be  occasionally  re-  bent  funnel  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 

moved  by  alkalies,  the  animal  will  remain  in  ought  to  be  somewhat  dilated  with  water.    An 

the  gass  uninjured  for  a  much  greater  length  cflfervescenoe  ensues ;  a  yellowish -green  coloured 

of  time.     In  this  and  in  many  other  respects  gass  issues  from  the  retort,  which  may  be  received 

the  process  of   respiration    and    combustion  in  large  phials  fitted  with  ground  stoppers. 

agree,  but  still  there  are  some  circumstances  ,  Oxyrauriaticacidgas«isofayellowlsh.|feenco^ 

Which  render  it  probable  that  the  diluted  sute  °»'-  »^^<;2f"/  '^IT}"^^^^  "f^  *°1  f!5f*'??' 

- -      xJ^   •»      •.   : «*«..«:,%:-  it  cannot  be  breathed  without  proving  fatal.    The 

"^u  ""^^iP"  iT^c^  '^  ^•''"1  *"  «)«n™n^J")  w  death  of  the  ingenious  and  industrious  Felletier, 

altogether  fitter  for  animal  rcapiration  then  a  ^j,^  chemical  Ubours  have  been  so  useful  ro  the 

'^^JJVS??™? -ym^  T'lM      c  '0'**^'*'°''^  "^^^^  ^^  occasioned  by  his  attempting  to  respire 

OXYGENIZED  TIN.    See  Stan  mium.  it.    a  consumption  was  the  consequence  of  this 

OXYLAPATHUM.     (oxylapaihum,  o^u-  attempt,  which,  in  a  short  time,  proved  fotal. 

Xairalov,  from  ofve,  acid,  and  h»itmBn,  the  dock.  When  atmospheric  air  containing  a  mixture  of  it 

so  named  from  its  acidity).     Lanathum  acu-  is  breathed,  it  occasions  a  violent  and  almost  coo- 

tarn.    Ruroex  acutns  of  Linneus.      Sharp-  vulsive  cough,  attended  with  much  pain  in  the 

pointed  dock.  Rumex  floribus  hermaphroditis  5  chest.    This  cough  usually  continues  to  return  at 

▼alvula  dentatis  granifcres,  foliis  cordalo  ob-  intervals  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  accompanied  with 

lonris  acuminatis.    The  decoction  of  the  root  *  ^'^«»  'Jf^'**'!!!!.           u    .-      • 

of  Si.  plaijt  is  used  in  Gertnany  to  cure  the  J;."  vTrre^'cTX^fnTm^r  ^^^^^ 

Itch ;  and  It  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  ^  ^^^.              ^  ^^^ ^  .^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^  j,  j.. 

lime  of  Dioscondes  in  the  cure  of  leprous  and  minished,  and  acquires  a  very  red  colour;  a  great 

impetijpnons  affections,  both  alone  and  boiled  quantity  of  smoke  is  emitted,  and  at  the  same  time 

with  vinegar.  the  taper  consumes  much  more  rapidly  than  in 

.  OXYMEL  iERUGINIS.    This  prepara-  common  air. 

lion,  mel  ^gyptiacom,  has  succeeded  to  the  This  gass  is  neither  altered  by  exposure  to  light 

niel  .Sgyptiacum  of  former  pharmacopoeias  ;  it  nor  to  calodc  It  passes  unaltered  through  red-hot 

>»  applied  externally  as  a  detergent  to  keep  porcelain  tubes. 

down  funsus  flesh.    When  sufficiently  diluted,  ^  '«  does  not  unite  readily  with  water.    Scheele 

it  serves  m  an  useful  application  to  scrophu-  J^""!/^*  ***"  »^°^'"8  twelve  houn  over  water, 

lous  sores,  and  is  often  oT  service  to  venereal  5>"'-fif*.  of  the  gass  were  absorbed ;  the  remain- 

ii1n«—.:J^  Tr  *u            *u  ^Jj  f  .  ..^      \X7k.»  <**'  was  common  air  which,  no  doubt,  had  been 

^  ation  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.    When  ^^^  ;„  ^^  ^^,  ^efori  the  operadon. 

employed  as  a  collutory,  great  care  is  reqmred  ^  „„dc„  vegetable  colours  white,  and  not  red 

lest  any  be  swallowed.  as  other  acids  do ;  and  the  colour  thus  destroyed 

^'XTMEL  COLCHICI.    Oxymcl of  mcadow  can  neither  be  restored  by  alkalies  nor  ^eidii-    it 
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bis  the  same  tScct  on  yellow  wu.    If  the  qnan-  are  fonnded.    It  is  neoessaiy,  hownrcTa  fittol  afl 

tity  of  .vegeable  colours  to  which  it  is  applied  be  to  notice  a  very  important  oomponad  pndnoBi,  ai 

sufficiently  great,  it  is  found  reduced  to  the  state  of  was  lately  supposedy  by  the  unioo  of  the  tunc  kW 

common  mtlriatic  acid.    This  property  has  ren-  stance  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oajr^eo,  aad 

dered  ozymuriatic  aci(l  a  very  important  article  in  hence  commonly  denominated  hypefoiymunidc 

bleaching.  acid.  The  existence  of  this  aod  was  first  sttcfieittd 

Wlien  a  mixture  of  oxymuriatic  gass  and  hydro-  by  M.  BerthoUet,  though  he  satisfied  huBclI  vitk 

gen  gass  is  made  to  pass  through  a  red-hot  porce-  little  more  than  strong  analogy.    It  was  aftcnrtrd» 

bun  tube,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place.  By  com-  put  out  of  doubt  by  the  experimenti  of  &fi.  Cbe- 

mon  electricity  a  feeble  explosion  is  produced.  veniz. 

Whep  melted  sulphur  is  plunged  into  it,  ioflam-        If  a  solution  of  potash  in  six  times  lU  w6^t  cf 

mation  als9  ensues,  and  the  sulphur  is  converted  water  be  put  into  a  Woulfe^  bottle*  and  a  stioad 

into  sulphuric  acid;  but  cold  sulphur,  thotigh  it  oxymuriatic  acid  be  maile  to  pasa  ebmogliitifi^ 

is  partly  acidified  by  this  gass,  does  not  take  place  usual  way  till  the  potash  is  saturatird,  crpstik 

in  it.  in  the  form  of  fine  white  scales  arc  dept^iesi  la 

When  phosphorus  is  plunged  into  this  gassi  it  considerable  quantity.    These  crystals  lu\e  re- 

immediately  takes  fires  bums  with  considerable  ceived  the  name  of  hyperoxyjcnated  muriate!  pot- 

aplendour,  and  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  ash.    They  possess  very  curious   and  tir(AT*^£S 

Oxymuriatic  acid  oxydizes  all  the  metals  without  properties.    If  the  liquid  from  which  this  salt  4 

the  assistance  of  heat.     Several  of  them  take  fire  deposited  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  another  ait 

as  soon  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the  gass.  will  be  obtained  composed  of  muhatic  acid  wad 

All  that  in  necessary  iS)  to  throw  a  quantity  of  the  •  potash. 

metal  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  into  a  vessel  filled        These  (acts  weve  all  discovered  by  BerthcCc;: 

with  the  gass.    The  inflammation  takes  place  im-  who  concluded  from  them  that  the  oxyznu-  .*ufi 

mediately ;  the  metal  is  oxydized ;  while  the  acid,  acid  had  been  decomposed  during  the  process,  tsx. 

decomposed  and  reduced  to  commou  muriatic  acid,  one  portion  of  it  lost  the  whole  of  its  oxvgcn,  atI 

combines  with  the  oxyd,  and  forms  a  muriat.  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  muriatic  acid,  vhik^s- 

Arsenic  burns  in  ozymuriatic  acid  gass  with  a  blue  other  portion  combined  with  an  additioGal  dote  U 

and  green  flame ;  bismuth,  with  a  lively  blueish  oxygen,  and  became  converted  into  hyperozyiLS* 

flame;  nickel,  with  a  white  flame,  bordering  on  riatic  acid.  This  theory,  however,  vras  at  first  mir 

yellow  ;  cobalt,  with  a  white  flame,  approaching  regarded  as  plausible,  till  Mr.  Cbevcmx  pobi.s^r^ 

to  blue;  zinc,  with  a  lively  white  flame;  tin,  with  his  important  dissertation  on  the  subject,  wbcfc  i: 

a  feeble  blueish  flame ;    lead,  with  a  sparkling  the  time  was  supposed  to  have  confirmed  it  in  tU 

white  flame;  copper  and  iron,  with  a  red  flame,  aniplest  manner  desirable.   He  exposed  100!:rjai 

Several  of  the  metallic  sulphuretSi  as  cianebar,  of  hyperoxymuriatof  pota&h  tothe  heat  ofaUmp 

realgar,  sulpburet  of  antimony,  take  fire  when  it  lost  9.5  of  its  weight,  which  he  ascertaiacd  to U 

thrown  in  powder  into  this  gass.  water.    When  heated  to  sedness  a  violeirt  eftrfO' 

When  oxymuriatic  gass  and  ammoniacal  gass  cence  took  plaee,  and  113.5  cvbiciocbcs  of  oxjftt 

are  mixed  together,  a  rapid  combustion,  attended  gass  or  38.3  giaios  were  extiicated.     The  aU 

with  a  white  flame,  instantly  takes  place;  Itoth  the  which  remained  in  the  retort  amounted  to  3:o 

gasses  are  decomposed,  water  is  formed,  while  grains,  and  5  grains  had  been  volatdizedduriof  da 

azotic  ^ass  and  muriatic  acid  are  evolved.     The  process.   Accordingly  he  calculated  that  bypcruy- 

same  pbsnomena  are  appareut,  though  in  a  smaller  muriat  of  potash  is  composed  of 
degree,  when  liquid  ammonia  is  poured  into  the  8.5  water 

acid  gass.    Tlie  same  decomposition  takes  place,  38.3  oxypen 

though  both  thr  acid  and  alkali  are  in  a  liquid  58.5  muriat  of  potash 

state.    If  four-fifths  of  a  glass  tube  be  filled  with  

oxymuriatic  acid,  and  the  remaining  fifth  with  99.3 

ammonia,  and   the  tube  be  then  inverted  over        But  Mr.  Cfaevenix  ascertained  that  the  Kcr'.*^ 

water,  an  effervescence  ensues,  and  azotic  gass  is  acid  remaining  in  this  saline  residue  amo«o2«:  * 

extricated.  20  grains.    Therefore  38.9  parts  of  oxji^cn  aad  a 

Old   Ikeonf   of  Oxymz/Wtt/fc   oci'/— In    conse-  parts  of  muriatic  acid  constitute  S^J3  pam  cf  itr 

quence  of  these  and  other  experiments  of  a  si-  acid  which  exists  in  the  hyperoay muriat  <»fp'~'^*' 

roilar  kind,  it  was  for  many  years  suspected  that  That  acid  was  therefiurc  calculated  to  be  cainH*<^^ 

oxymuriatic  acid  vras  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  of  about 
and  oxygen ;  and  the  proportions  were  stated  as  66  oxygcji 

follows  by  Berthollet :  34  muriatic  acid 

Muriatic  acid 89  « — 

Oxygen n  100 

—  and  by  this  experiment  and  its  result  It  was  «*j,)- 
100  posed  that  the  theory  of  llerthollet  was  fuii>  coo- 
Mr.  Chcvenix  ^ras  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  firmed. 

method  by  which  this  result  appeared  to  be  ob  Itur  though  the  p«cttliar  natoia  of  bypcfwv> 

tained;  and  he  proposed  another  method,  which  riatic  acid  has  been  thus  denonsuated,  all suraif^ 

seemed  to  render  the  relative  proportions  thus :  to  procure  it  in  a  separate  state  base  t^^Jt^ 

Muriatic  acid 84  failed ;  and  hence  its  propenics  ar«  but  i»p«*^t? 

Oxygen 16  known.     From  the  amazing  energy  wiiJi  »*^ 

hyperox^rmuriat  of  poush  acu  upon  cwak««-* 

100  bodies  it  is  obvious  that  it  posscaaes  the  pnifv*^ 

At  the  present  time  of  day  it  is  not  nccessarr  to  of  supporting  combustion.     It  combines shp  » '* 

detail  the  experiments  which  led  to  these  results;  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxjHs,  and  to-' 

because  various  Uter  exptriraents  of  Mr.  Davy,  so  salts  of.a  very  peculiar  nature, 
far  as  they  go,  seem  to  overthrow  the  experiments        The  hyperoxymuriat  of  potash  is  chidly  u-cd  * 

themselves,  and  the  whole  system  on  whish  they  the  laboratory,  where  it  is  employed  is  dw  pw^ 
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bis  the  same  effect  on  yellow  wax-  If  the  quan-  are  foonded.  It  is  nccessaiy,  howrvcr.  6m  of  all 
ixty  of  vegetable  colours  to  which  it  is  applied  be  to  notice  a  very  important  compound  prodooed,  as 
sufficiently  great,  it  is  found  reduced  to  the  state  of  was  lately  supposed,  by  the  union  of  the  same  tub- 
common  muriatic  acid.  This  property  has  ren-  stance  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
dered  oxymuriatic  aci4  a  very  important  article  in  hence  commonly  denominated  hyperoxyniuriattc 
bleaching.  acid.  The  existence  of  this  acid  was  first  suspected 
When  a  mixture  of  oxymuriatic  gast  and  hydro-  by  M.  Bcrthollet,  though  he  satisfied  himself  with 
■en  gass  is  made  to  pass  through  a  red-hot  porce-  little  more  than  strong  analogy.  It  was  afterwards 
Uin  tube,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place.  By  com-  put  out  of  doubt  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Chc- 
mon  electricity  a  feeble  explosion  is  produced.  venix. 

When  melted  sulphur  is  plunged  into  it,  ioflam-  If  a  solution  of  potash  in  six  times  its  weight  of 

mation  als^  ensues,  and  the  sulplvur  is  converted  water  be  put  into  a  Woulfe's  bottle,  and  a  stream  of 

into  sulphuric  acid;  but  cold  sulphur,  thocigh  it  oxymuriatic  acid  be  made  to  pass  through  it  in  the 

is  partly  acidified  by  this  gass,  does  not  take  place  usual  way  till  the  potash   is  saturated,  crystals 

in  it.  in  the  form  of  fine  white  scales  are  deposited  in 

When  phosphorus  is  plunged  into  this  gass,  it  considerable  quantity.    These  crystals  have  re- 

immediately  takes  fire,  burns  with  considerable  ceived  the  nameof  hyperoxyircnatedmoriatof  pot- 

aplendour,  and  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  ash.    They  possess  very  curious  and   important 

Oxymuriatic  acid  oxydizcs  all  the  metals  without  properties.     If  the  liquid  from  which  this  salt  is 

the  assistance  of  heat.    Several  of  them  take  fire  deposited  be  evaporated  tu  dryness,  another  salt 

as  soon  as  they  come  into  contact  with  the  gass.  will  be  obtained  composed  of  muriatic  acid  and 

All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  throw  a  quantity  of  the  •  potash. 

metal  reduc€<l  to  a  fine  powder  into  a  vessel  filled  These  (acts  were  all  discovered  by  Berthollet; 

with  the  gass.    The  inAammation  takes  place  im-  who  concluded  from  them  that  the  oxymuriatic 

mediately ;  the  metal  is  oxydized ;  while  the  acid,  acid  had  been  decomposed  during  the  process;  that 

decomposed  and  reduced  to  commou  muriatic  acid,  one  portion  of  it  lost  the  whole  of  its  oxygen,  and 

combines  with  the  oxyd,  and  forms  a  muriat.  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  muriatic  acid,  while  an- 

Arsenic  burns  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gass  with  a  blue  other  portion  combined  with  an  additional  dose  of 

and  green  flame  ;  bismuth,  with  a  lively  blueish  oxygen,  and  became  converted  into  hyperoxymn- 

flame;  nickel,  with  a  white  flame,  bordering  on  riatic  acid.  This  theory,  however,  was  at  first  only 

yellow ;  cobalt,  with  a  white  flame,  approaching  regarded  as  plausible,  till  Mr.  Chevenix  published 

to  blue;  zinc,  with  a  lively  white  flame;  tin,  with  his  important  dissertation  on  the  subject,  which  at 

a  feeble  blueish  flame ;    lead,  with  a  sparkling  the  time  was  supposed  to  have  confirmed  it  in  the 

white  flame;  copper  and  iron,  with  a  red  flame,  amplest  manner  desirable.   He  exposed  iW)  grains 

Several  of  the  metallic  sulphuretsi  as  cionebar,  of  hyperoxymuriatof  potash  tothe  heat  of  alarop: 

realgar,  sulphurct  of  antimony,  uke  fire  when  it  lost  9.5  of  its  weight,  which  he  ascertained  to  be 

thrown  in  powder  into  this  gass.  water.    When  heated  to  redness  a  violent  cffervcs- 

When  oxymuriatic  gass  and  ammoniacal  gass  cence  took  place,  and  113.5  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 

are  mixed  together,  a  rapid  combustion,  attended  gass  or  38.3  grains  were  extricated.     The  salt 

with  a  white  flame,  instantly  takes  place;  l)Oth  the  which  remained  in  the  retort  amounted  to  53ii 

gasses  are  decomposed,  water  is  formed,  while  grains,  and  5  grains  had  been  volatilized  during  the 

azotic  gass  and  muriatic  acid  are  evolved.     The  process.   Accordingly  he  calcinated  that  hyperozy* 

aame  phaenomena  are  apparent,  though  in  a  smaller  muriat  of  potash  is  composed  of 

degree,  when  liquid  ammonia  is  poured  into  the  8.5  water 

acid  gass.    Tlie  same  decomposition  takes  place,  38.3  oxygen 

though  both  tho  acid  and  alkali  are  in  a  liquid  58.5  muriat  of  potash 

state.    If  four-fifths  of  a  glass  tube  be  filled  with  

oxymuriatic  acid,  and  the  remaining  fifth  with  99.3 

ammonia,  and   the  tube  be  then  inverted  over  But  Mr.  CbeVcnix  ascertained  that  the  muriatic 

water,  an  effervescence  ensues,  and  azotic  gass  is  acid  remaining  in  this  saline  residue  amounted  to 

extricated.  20  grains.    Therefore  38.3  parrs  of  oxygen  and  iO 

Old   theory   of  ^xjfmurialic   ocU — In    coose-  parts  of  muriatic  acid  constitute  SS. 3  partt  of  the 

quence  of  these  and  other  expcrinicnts  of  a  si-  acid  which  ciists  in  the  hyperosyniuriat  of  potash, 

milar  kind,  it  was  for  many  years  suspected  that  That  acid  was  therefore  calculated  to  be  compoKd 

oxymuriatic  acid  was  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  of  about 

and  oxygen ;  and  the  proportions  were  stated  as  66  oxygen 

follows  by  Berthollet :  3^  muriatic  acid 

Muriatic  acid 89  - — 

Oxygen 11  lOo 

—  and  by  this  experiment  and  its  rcault  it  was  sup- 
100  posed  that  the  theory  of  {(erthoUet  was  fully  coo- 
Mr.  Chevenix  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  firmed. 

method  by  which  this  result  appeared  to  be  ob  But  though  the  peculiar  natuse  of  hypeioxymu- 

tained;  and  he  proposed  another  method,  which  riatic  acid  hasbeen  thus  demonstrated,  all  attempts 

acemed  to  render  the  relative  proportions  thus :  to  procure  it  in  a  separate  aute  have  hitberio 

Muriatic  acid 8-^  failed ;  and  hence  its  properties  are  but  imperfectly 

Oxygen 16  known.     From  the  amazing  energy  with  which 

—  hyperoxymuriat  of  poush  acts  upon  caiabustible 
,     .                                           100  bodies  it  is  obvious  that  it  posseiaes  the  property 

oresent  time  of  day  it  is  not  necessary  to  of  supporting  combustion.     It  combines  also  with 

experiments  which  led  to  these  results ;  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxyds,  and  forros 

lous  Uter  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy,  so  salts  of, a  very  peculiar  nature. 

;o,  seem  to  overthrow  the  experiments        The  hypcroxymuriat  of  potash  is  chiefly  us^d  »n 

and  the  whole  system  on  which  they  the  laboratory,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  pre- 
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piratioa  of  the  pureit  oxygen  gtst.  A  few  grains  parti  were  present.  He  has  also  stated  in  seferal 
of  it  stirred  into  an  ounce  of  common  muriatic  of  his  very  valuable  papers  upon  this  subject  in 
add  forms  a  useful  extemporaneous  bleaching  li-  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1810  and  1811, 
quor  for  various  purposes.  It  has  been  attempted  that  charcoal  when  heated  to  whiteness  by  the 
in  France  to  compose  a  gunpowder  of  this  salt,  in-  galvanic  battery  in  oxymuriatic  or  muriatic  gasses 
stead  of  nitre,  but  without  success ;  the  mixture  produces  no  change  whatever  in  those  gasses, 
exploded  while  it  was  grinding,  and  killed  two  per-  if  it  had  been  previously  deprived  by  ignition  of 
sons  who  were  standing  near.  moisture  and  hydrogen;  facts  that  are  singularly 
Hypermuriat  of  so<&  is  obtained  in  the  same  irreconcilable  with  the  received  doctrine  that 
manner  aa  that  of  potash.  It  is  very  difficult  to  oxymuriatic  is  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
obtain  it  pure,  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  water  oxys^en;  or  presuming  from  analogy,  that  mn- 
being  little  different  from  that  of  muriat  of  soda.  It  riatic  acid  is  already  composed  of  oxygen  and  an 
is  made  no  use  of.  acidi6able  base,  regards  oxymuriatic  acid  as  con- 
Tbe  earthy  hypermuriats  are  not  so  easily  pre-  sisting  of  that  radical  in  a  higher  state  of  oxygena- 
pared  as  the  alkaline,  on  account  pf  the  inferior  tion.  For  if  this  were  a  just  account  of  the  mat- 
affinity  subsisting  between  their  ingredients,  and  ter,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  find  muriatic  acid 
the  inferior  solubility  of  the  bases.  They  are  usu-  result  from  deoxygenating  the  oxymnriatic  acid» 
ally  obtained  by  introducing  the  earthy  base  4nto  a  whether  water  were  present  or  not;  and  unless 
Woulfe*s  botde,  diffused  in  warm  water,  and  suflfer-  water,  or  its  elements,  bo  in  some  shape  essential 
ing  a  current  of  oxymuriatic  gass  to  pass  through  to  oxymuriatic  acid,  it  seems  difficult  to  perceive 
the  liquor  till  complete  saturation.  The  salts  thus  why  the  production  of  that  acid,  whether  from 
obtained  are  ^  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  from  muriats,  should  be  im- 
Hyperoxymuriat  of  barytes*  '  possible  without  the  presence  of  moisture  or 
Hyperoxymuriat  of  strontian.  hydrogen. 

Hyperoxymuriat  of  lime.  In  another  experiment,  tin,  exposed  under  a 
Hyperoxymuriat  of  magnesia.  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  oxymuriatic  acidi  both 
Hyperoxymuriat  of  alumine.  the  metal  and  gass  disappeared,  leaving  a  liquor 
None  of  these  are  appropriated  to  any  imports  exactly  similar  to  that  known  by  the  name  of 
ant  use  except  the  h3rpcroxymuriat  of  lime,  which  liquor  of  Libavius,  which  is  a  muriat  of  tin.    To 
is  an  excellent  bleaching  material.  ,It  is  extreme-  this  fluid  ammoniacal  gass  was  exhibited,  and  it 
1y  deliquescent,  and  melts  at  a  very  gentle  heat  in  was  greedily  absorbed,  forming  a  white  solid  body, 
its  water  of  crystallization.    It  is  very  soluble  in  the  whole  of  which  volatilized  on  the  apfilicatioo 
alkohol,  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  produces  of  heat.'   In  another  experiment  it  was  found 
much  cold  in  the  mouth.    It  consists  of  equally  impossible  to  decompose  this  liquor  by 
53.2  hyperoxy muriatic  acid.  ammonia.    Instead  of  yielding  oxyd  of  tin  aa 
28.S  lime.  might  have  been  expected,  it  formed  a  new  com- 
16.5  water.  pound.    In  like  manner,  ammonia  was  exhibited 
■    ■  ■  to  the  solid  compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and 
100.0  phosphorus  obtained  by  combustion;  and  a  white 
The  substance  chiefly  used  for  bleaching,  how-  opake  powder  was  the  result,  which  though  ex- 
ever,  is  not  the  pure  salt,  but  the  entire  liquor  posed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  remained  quite 
formed  by  saturating  a  very  thick  milk  of  lime  fixed  and   nndecomposed.     This,  as  Mr.  Davy 
with  oxymuriatic  acid  gass.    The  calico  printers  remarks,  offers  a  singular  phaenomcnon :  a  mix- 
find  that  this  will  effectually  bleach  the  uuprintcd  ture  of  three  bodies  all  extremely  volatile,  and 
ground,  without  touching  the  coloiired  pattern ;  two  of  them  never  known  to  exist  in  a  Gxed  state, 
and  this  unquestionably  appears  to  be  the  case :  except  in  compositiou  with  other  bodies,  is  found 
but  the  remarkable  fugitiveness  of  the  colours  of  to  produce  a  compound  highly  fixed  and  refrac- 
modem  printed  calicoes  is  in  all  probability  to  be  tory.    He  accordingly  was  at  some  pains  to  as- 
mainly.attributed  to  the  substitution  of  the  more  certain   iti  qualities;   but  these  do  not  seem  to 
speedy  method  of  colouring  to  the  old  and  more  merit  any  particular  description.    Suffice  it  to 
tedious  but  safer  method.  say,  that  this  substance  can  only  be  decomposed 
New    theory  of  oiymnriaiic    acid. — Thus    far  by  combustion,  and   by   the  action   of  ignited 
we  have  limited  ourselves  to  the  mode  by  which  hydrat  of  potash.     He  made  similar  attempts  to 
the  existence  of  oxymuriatic  acid  was  explained  obtain  oxygen,  or  a  body  containing  oxygen,  from 
from  its  detection  till  the  year  1808,  and  have  the  phosphuretted  muriatic  liquor  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
treated  of  the  various  compounds  to  which   it  son.    He  operated  by  m^ans  of  dry  ammonia; 
gives  rise,  and  the   various   purposes  to  which  and  always  obtained  solid  compounds,  more  or 
it  is  applied  under  the  old   nomenclature,  and  less  refractory,  hut  never  yielding  ox^'gen  or  oxyds. 
the  old  theory  during  whose  existence  and  in-  Mr.  Davy  found  reason  to  believe  also,  that  the 
flueoce  they  were  respettively  brought  forwards,  common  idea  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and    am- 
Under  this  theory  we  have  already  observed  oxy-  monia,  acting  on  each  other,  produce  water,  has 
muriatic  acid  was  regarded  as  a  compound  sub-  been  token  up  on  insufficient  vrounds:   for   he 
stance,  the  constituent  principles  of  which  were  found  that,  when  those  bodies  were  mixed  in  the 
muriatic  acid  and  oxy^H^n.     A  variety  of  facts,  proportion  of  about  one  of  acid  to  three  of  nlkali^ 
however,  have  been  from  time  to  time  arising  that  both  in  a  dry,  and,  of  course,  gasscous  state,  no 
have  induced  a  strong  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  water  was  formed;  but  the  product  was  dry  and 
many  chemists  that  this  received  theory  of  the  solid  muriat  of  ammonia,  with  about  a  tenth  part 
oxymuriatic  acid  had  been  adopted  on  insufficient  of  nitrogen  gas's. 

grounds.  Mr. Davy  api)ears  to  have  been  long  very  It  has  since  been  found  by  the  French  chemists, 

powerfully  inflaenced  by  this  suspicion.     It  was  upon  their  following  up  an  experiment  of  Mr. 

especially  observed  by  him,  that  muriatic  acid  Cruikshankt*,  that  oxy  muriatic  acid  and  hydrogen, 

could  never  be  obtained  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  when  mixed  in  pearly  equal  proportions,  pro- 

fx9m  dry  murimts,  unless  water  or  its  constituent  duced  a  ga^s  condensable  by  water^  and  con*"' 
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«f  dry  muriatic  acid.    This  important  and  almoft  perosyd  rendered  brown.    Now  ai  moriatic  acid 

decisive  experiment  was  carefully  repeated  by  gasi  is  known  to  consist  of  ozymuriatic  gass  and 

Mr.  Davy.    He  fired  the  two  gasses  in  an  ex-  hydrogen,  there  is  no  simple  explanation  of  the 

hausted  receiver,  by  the  electric  spark,  and  always  result,  except  by  saying,  that  the  hj'drogen  of  the 

obtained  muriatic  acid   gaxs,  and  a  slight  con-  muriatic  acid  combined  with  osygen  from  the 

densed  vapaor,  with  &  diminution  of  one>tenth  of  peroxyd  to  produce  water, 

the  volume.    When  highly  dried  solphuretted  by-  **  Scheele  explained  the  bleaching  powers  of  the 

drogeo  was  used,  with  oxymuriatic  acid.    In  this  oxymnriatic  gsiss  by  supposing  that  it  destroyed 

case  sulphur,  slightly  tinged  with  oxymuriatic  colours  by  combining  with  phlogiston.  Berthollet 

acid,  was  lefi  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;    no  consicwred  it  as  acting  by  supplying  oxygen.    I 

vapour  was  deposited;   and  the  gaits  which  re-  have  made  an  experiment,  which  seems  to  prove, 

mained  consisted  of  muriatic  acid,  aud  about  ^  -that  the  pure  gass  is  incapable  of  altering  vegeta- 

of  an  inflammable  gass.  ble  colours;  and  that  its  operation  in  bleaching 

All  these  experiments,  and  variona  others  di-  depends  entirely  upon  its  property  of  decomposiog 

rected  to  the  same  object,  have  been-  repeatedly  water,  aud  liberating  its  oxygen, 

tried  by  Mr.  Davy,  and  it  is  impossible  fur  us  to  •«  I  filled  a  glas^s  globe,  containing  dry  powder- 

give  the  general  results  in  more  compressed  terms  ed  muriate  of  lime,  with  oxymuriatic  gass.    I  in- 

than  in  the  following,  in  which  he  sums  up  the  troduced  some  dry  paper  tinged  with  litmns,  that 

whole  in  bis  very  valuable  Bakerian  lecture,  in-  had  been  just  heated,  into  another  globe  contain- 

lerted  iu  Part  I.  of  the Phiioiophical  Transactions  ing  dry  muriate  of  lime;  after  some  time  this 

for  1811.  globe  was  exhausted,  aud  then  connected  with  the 

"  All  the  conclusions,  which  I  ventured  to  draw  globe  containing  the  oxymuriatic  gass,  and  by  an 
in  my  last  communication  to  the  society,  will,  I  appropriate  set  of  stopcocks,  the  paper  was  ex- 
trust,  be  found  to  be  confirmed  by  the  whole  posed  to  the  action  of  the  gass.  No  change  of 
series  of  these  new  inquiries.  colour  took  place^  and  after  two  days  there  vai 

"  Oxymuriatic  gass   <om bines   with  inflam-  scarcely  a  perceptible  alteration* 

mable  bodies,  to  form  simple  binary  compounds ;  **  Some  similar  paper  dried,  introduced  into 

and  in  these  cases,  when  it  acts  uponoxyds,  it  gass  that  had  not  been  exposed  to  muriate  of  lime, 

either  produces  the  expulsion  of  their  oxygen,  or  was  instantly  rendered  white, 

causes  It  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  •<  Paper  that  bad  not  been   preTiously  dried, 

<*  If  it  be  said,  that  the  oxysen  arises  from  tbe  brought  into  contact  with  dried  gass,  underwent 
decomposition  of  the  oxymuriatic  gass,  and  out  the  same  change,  but  more  slowly, 
from  the  oxyds ;  it  may  be  asked,  why  it  is  al-  **  The  hyperoxy muriates  seem  to  owe  tbdr 
ways  tbe  quantity  contained  in  the  oxyd;  and  bleaching  powers  entirely  to  their  loosely  corn- 
why  in  some  cases,  as  those  of  the  peroxyds  of  bined  oxygen  ;  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
potassium  and  sodium,  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  metal  of  those  in  common  use  to  form  simple 
quantity  of  gass.  combinations  with  oxymuriatic    gass,   and  the 

**  If  there  existed  any  acid  matter  in  oxymuria-  oxygen  is  easily  expelled  or  attracted  from  tbem. 

tic  gass,  combined  with  oxygen,  it  ought  to  be  *•  It  is  generally  stated  in  chemical  books,  that 

exiiibited  in  the  fluid  compound  of  one  pfoportion  oxymuriatic  gass  is  capable  of  being  condensed 

of  phosphorus,  and  two  of  oxymuriatic  gass ;  for  and  crysullized  at  a  low  temperature ;  I  have  foond 

this,  on  such  an  assumption,  should  consist  of  by  several  experiments,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 

muriatic  acid  (on  the  old  hypothesis,  free  from  Tbe  solution  of  oxymuriatic  gass  in  water  freezes 

Mater)  and  phosphorous  acid;  but  this  substance  more  readily  than  pure  water,  but  the  pore  gass 

has  no  efiect  on  litmul  paper,  and  does  not  act,  dried  by  muriate ^of  lime  undergoes  no  change 

under  common  circumst:inces,  on  fixed  alkaline  whatever,  at  a  temperature  of  40  below  0^  of 

bases,  such  as  dry  lime  or  magnesia.  Oxymuriatic  Fahrenheit.    The  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen 

ga&s,  like  oxygen,  must  be  combined  in   large  from  the  exposure  of  the  gass  to  cold  in  bottles 

quantity  with  peculiar  inflammable  matter,  to  containing  moisture* 

form  acid  matter.     In  its  union  with  hydrogen,  it  «*  I  attempted  to  decompose  boracic  and  pbos- 

instantly  reddens  tbe  driest  litmus  paper,  though  phoric  acids  by  oxymuriatic  gass,  but  without 

a  gasseous  body.  Contrary  to  acids,  it  expels  oxy-  success :  from  which  it  seems  probable,  that  the 

gen  from  protoxyds,  and  combines  with  peroxyds.  attractions  of  boracium  and  phosphorus  for  vzy- 

**  When  potassium  is  burpt  in  oxymuriatic  gass,  gen  are  stronger  than  for  oxymuriatic  gass.  And 
a  dry  compound  is  obtained.  If  potassium  com-  from  the  experiments  I  have  already  detailed,  iron 
bined  with  oxygen  is  employed,  the  whole  of  the  and  arsenic  are  analogous  in  this  respect,  and  pro- 
oxygen  is  expelled,  and  the  same  compound  bably  some  other  metals, 
formed*  It  Is  contrary  to  sound  logic  to  say,  that  "  Potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  strontium,  ha- 
this  exact  quantity  of  oxygen  is  given  off  from  a  rinm,zinc,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  and  probably  sih'er, 
body  not  known  to  be  compound,  when  we  are  antimony,  and  gold,  seem  to  have  a  stronger  at- 
certain  of  its  existence  in  another;  and  all  tbe  traction  for  oxymuriatic  gass  than  for  oxygen. 
cases  are  parallel*  •  **  1  have  as  yet  been  able  to  make  veiy  few  ex- 

'<  An  argument  in  favour  of  tbe  existence  of    periments  on  the  combiuations  of  the  oxymuriatic 

oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  gass  may  be  derived  by  compounds  with  each  otner,  or  with  oxyds*  The 

some  persons  fiom  the  circumstances  of  its  forma-  liquor  from  arsenic,  and  that  from  tin,  mix,  pro- 

tiouf  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  peroxyds,  ducing  an  increase  of  temperature;  andthephos- 

or  on  hyperoxymnriate  of  potash ;  but  a  minute  phoretted  and  the  sulphuretted  liquors  unite  with 

investigation  of  the  subject  will,  I  doubt  not,  show,  each  other,  and  with  the  liquor  ofXibavios,  but 

that  the  phenomena  of  this  action  are  entirely  without  any  remarkable  phenomena* 

consistent  with  tbe  views  I  have  brought  forward.  <'  I  heated  lime  gently  In  a  green  glass  tube,  snd 

By  heating  muriatic  acid  gass  in  contact  with  dry  passed  the  phosphoric  sublimate,  tbe  satoratcd 

peroxyd  of  maoffanew,  water  I  found  was  rapidly  oxymuriat  of  phosphorus  through  it,  in  vapoor; 

UnatA^  '                     *c  gass  produced,  and  tba  there  was  a  violent  action  with  the  prodnctioa  tf 
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beat  andligbt,  and  a  gray  fused  masf  was  fonned,  "That   muriat  of  ammonia  and  muriat   of 

which  afforded,  by  the  action  of  water,  muriate  magnesia  are  perfectly  correct  expressions.** 

and  phosphate  of  lime.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Bakerian  lecture, 

*'  I  introduced  some  vapour  from  the  heated  Mr.  Dary,  in  the  fiirther  prosecution  of  his  ex- 
phosphoric  sublimate  into  an  exhausted  retort  perimcnts,  has  found  that  oxy muriatic  gass  and 
containing  dry  paper  tinged  with  litmus;  the  oxygen  gass  may  be  made  to  unite  and  form  a 
colour  slowly  chaiig^'d  to  pale  red.  This  fact  rery  singular  compound.  The  oxymuriatic  gass 
seems  in  favour  of  ibe  idea,  tliat  the  substance  is  was  prepared  from  the  oxyd  of  manganese,  which 
an  add  ;  but  as  some  minute  quantity  of  aqueous  is  far  more  uniform  in  its  appearance,  and  pure 
vapour  might  hove  been  present  in  the  receiver,  in  its  nature,  than  when  obtained  by  any  other 
the  experiment  cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive;  meanii.  The  quantities  in  which  these  substances 
the  strength  of  its  attraction  for  ammonia  is  per-  combined  were  as  7.5  of  the  oxymuriatic  gass  to 
haps  likewise  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  All  the  32.9  of  the  oxygen  gass.  The  compound  hereby 
oxymoriats  that  I  have  tried,  indeed,  form  triple  obtained  is  highly  explosive,  and  so  easilydecom- 
compouods  with  this  alkali;  but  the  phosphorus  posabte  that  it  is  dangerous  to  operate  upon  coA- 
Ss  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat  from  the  other  com-  siderable  quantities.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
pounds  of  oxymanatic  gass  and  phosphorus  with  obtained  in  a  pure  form-by  applying  heat  to  a  so- 
aroraooia,  and  the  substance  remaining  in  com-  lution  of  it  in  water ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  a 
bination  is  the  phosphoric  sublimate.  partial  decomposition,  and  some  oxygen  was  dis- 

"  To  call  a  body  which  is  not  known  to  con-  engaged  and  some  oxymuriatic  gass  formed, 
tain  ozygcb,  and  which  cannot  contain  muriatic  *'  The  smell  of  the  pure  explosive  gass  some- 
acid,  oxymuriatic  acid,  is  contrary  to  the  prio-  what  resembles  that  of  burnt  sugar,  mixed  with 
ciptes  of  that  nomenclature  in  which  it  is  adopted;  the  peculiar  smell  of  oxymuriatic  gass.  Water 
and  an  altaration  of  it  seems  necessary  to  assist  appeared  to  take  up  eight  or  ten  times  its  volume; 
the  progress  of  discussion,  and  to  diffuse  just  ideas  but  the  experiment  was  made  over  mercury,  which 
on  the  subject.  If  the  great  discoverer  of  this  might  occasion  an  error,  though  it  did  not  seem 
substance  had  signified  it  by  any  simple  name,  to  act  on  the  fluid.  The  water  became  of  a  tint 
it  would  have  been  proper  to  have  recurred  to  it ;  approaching  to  orange. 

but  dephlogisticated  marine  acid  is  a  term,  wTiich  **  When  the  explosive  gass  was  detonated  with 

can  hardly  be  adopted  in  the  present  advanced  hydrogen  equal  to  twice  its  volume,  there  was  a 

xra  of  the  science.  great  absorption,  to  more  than  },  and  solution  of 

'*  After  consulting  some  of  the  most  eminent  muriatic  acid  was  formed ;  and  when  the  explosive 

chemical  philosophers  in  this  country,  it  has  been  gass  was  in  excess, oxygen  was  always  expelled,  a 

judged  most  proper  to  suggest  a  name  founded  fact  demonstrating  the  stronger  attraction  of  hy- 

npon  one  of  its  obvious  and  characteristic  pro-  drogen  for  oxymuriatic  gass  than  for  oxygen., 

pertiea^its  colour,  and  to  call  it  CMi.oaiNB,  or  *'  I  have  said  that  mercury  has  no  action  upon 

CHLORIC  gass.  this  gass  in  its  purest  form  at  common  tempera- 

**  Sheuld  it  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  a  com-  tures.    Copper  and  antimony,  which  so  readily 

pound,  and  even  to  contain  oxygen,  this  name  bum  in  oxymuriatic  gass,  did  not  act  upon  the 

can  imply  no  .^rror,  and  cannot  uece«sarily  re-  explosive  gass  in  the  cold :  and  when  they  were 

quire  a  change.  introduced  into  it,  being  heated,  it  was  instantly 

*'  Most  of  the  salts,  which  have  been  called  pnu-  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen  set  free  ;   and  the 

riate8,are  not  known  to  contain  any  muriatic  acid,  metals  burnt  in  the  oxymuriatic  gass. 

or  any  oxygen.    Thus  Libavius*s  liquor,  though  '*  When  sulphur  was  introduced  into  it,  there 

conveKed  into  a  muriat  by  water,  contains  only  was  at  first  no  action,  but  an   explosion  soon 

tin  and  oxymuriatic  gass,  and  horn-silver  seems  took  place:  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  oxymuriate 

incapable  of  being  converted  into  a  true  muriate,  of  sulphur  was  perceived. 

**  I  venture  to  propose  for  the  compounds  of  "  Phosphorus  produced  a  brilliant  explosion, 
9xy muriat  gass  and  inflammable  matter  the  by  contact  with  it  in  the  cold,  and  there  were  pro- 
name  of  their  bases,  with  the  termination  one.  duced  phosphoric  acid  and  solid  oxymuriate  of 
Thus  argentane  may  signify  hom^silver ;  stannane,  phosphorus. 

Libavius's  liquor;  antimonane,  butter  of  antimony;  **  Arsenic  introduced  into  it  did  not  inflame; 

sulphnrane.  Dr.  Thomson's  sulphuretted  liquor;  the  gass  was  made  to  explode,  when  the  metal 

and  so  on  for  the  rest.  buret  with  great  brilliancy  in  the  oxymnriatic 

*'  In  cases  when  the  proportion  if  one  quantity  gass. 

of  oxymuriatic  gass  and  one  of  inflammable  mat-  *'  Iron  wire  introduced  into  It  did  not  bum,  till 

ter,  this  nomenclature  will  be  competent  to  ex-  it  was  heated  so  as  to  produce  an  explosion,  when 

l^reas  the  class  to  which  the  body  belongs,  and  its  it  burnt  with  a  most  brilliant  light  in  the  decom- 

copatitution.     In  cases  when  two  or  more  pro-  posed  gass. 

portions  of  inflammable  matter  combine  with  one  **  Charcoal  introduced  into  it  ignited,  produced 

of  gass ;  or  two  or  more  of  gass,  with  one  of  in-  a  brilliant  flash  of  light,  and  burnt  with  a  dull  red 

Oammable  matter;  it  may  be  convenient  to  signify  light,  doubtless  owing  to  its  action  upon  the  oxy- 

the  porportions  by  afltaiing   vowels    before  the  gen  mixed  with  the  oxymuriatic  gass. 

name,  when  the  inflammable  matter  i^redominates,  "  It  produced  dense  red  fuinet  when  mixed  with 

and  after  the  name,  when  the  gass  is  in  excess :  nitrous  gass,  and  there   was  an  absorption  of 

and  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  a  signifying  two,  volume. 

€  three,  t  four,  and  so  on.  **  When  it  was  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  gass, 

"  The  name  muriatic  acid,  as  applied  to  the  there  was  a  gradual  diminution  of  volume.    By 

compound  of    hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  gass,  the  application  of  heat  the  absorption  was  rapid, 

there  secmf  to  be  no  leaaon  for  altering.    And  oxymuriatic  gass  was  formed,  and  a  dew  appeared 

the  compounds  of  this  body  with  ox  yds  should  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

he  characterised  in  the  usual  manner,  and  as  the  "  These  experiments  enabled  us  to  explain  the 

ether  neutral  salts.  contradictery  accounts  that  have  been  given  by 
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dUTerent  ftutbon  of  the  properti^i  of  oiymurmtic        "  Uke  oxyf  €o,  it  hat  not  yet  been  decemposed; 

£088.  and  I  soQietiiDe  ago  made  ao  ezpcrtmeoi,  which, 

**  That  the  explosive  oompouod  has  not  been  like  moat  of  the  others  I  ha?e  brought  forward,  U 
collected  before  is  owing  to  the  circuinsUince  of  very  adyerae  to  the  idea  of  its  containing  oxygen, 
water  having  been  used  for  receiving  the  products  "  I  passed  the  solid  oxymuriat  of  phospbonis 
from  byperoxymuriate  of  potash,  and  unless  the  in  vapour*  and  oxygen  gasa  together  tbruugb  a 
water  is  highly  saturated  with  the  explosive  gass,  green  glass  tube  heated  to  redness, 
nothing  but  oxymuriatic  gass  i«  obtained ;  or  to  '*  A  decomposition  tooic  place,  and  phos}ihoric 
the  circumstance  of  too  dense  an  acid  having  beeu  acid  was  formed,  and  oxymuriatic  giias  was  ex- 
employed,  pelled. 

*' This  substance  produces  tliephenoiqena,  which        **  Now,  if  oxygen   existed  in  the   ozymuriat 

Mr.  Cheueviz,  in  his  able  paper  on  oxymuriatic  of  phosphorus,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  change 

acid,  referred  to  the  hyperoxyginized  muriatic  should  take  place.    Ou  the  idea  of  oxymuriatic 

acid;  and  they  prove  the  truth  <^  his  ideas  re-  gass  being  uudecompounded,  it  is  easily  explained, 

specting  the  possible  existence  of  a  compound  of  Oxygen  is  known  to  have  a  stronger  attraction  for 

oxymuriatic  gass  and  oxygen  in  a  separate  state,  phosphorus  than  oxymuriatic  ga»i  has,  and  con- 

"  The  explosions  produced  in  attempts  to  pro-  sequently  ought  to  expel  it  from  this  combination, 
cure   the  products  of  byperoxymuriat  of  potash        "  As  the  new  compound  in  its  purest  form  is 

by  acids  are  evidently  owing  to  the  decomposiliou  possessed  of  a  bright  yellow-green  colour,  it  may 

of  this  new  and  extraordinary  substince.  be  expedient  to  designate  it  by  a  name  expressive 

"  All  the  conclusions,  which  I  have  ventured  to  of  this  circumstance,  and  its  relation  to  oxymn- 

make  respecting  the  undecompouoded  nature  of  riatic  gass.    As  I  have  named  that  elastic  fluid 

oxyoiurialjc  gass,  are,  1  conceive,  entirely  cour  chlorine,  so  I  venture  to  propose  for  this  substance 

firmed  by  these  new  facts.  the  name  svcHLORrHx^or  xvchloric  gasa  from 

*'  If  oxymuriatic  gass  contained  oxygen,  it  is  lu  and  x'^P^-'* 
not  easy  to  conceive  why  oxygen  should  be  af-        Qfthe  general  correctness  of  all  these  experi- 

forded  by  this  new  compound  to  muriatic  gass,  ments  we  have  no  doubt,  and  tiie  reasoning  exer- 

whicb  must  already  contain  oxygen  in  mtimate  cised  upon   them  is  fair  and  plausible,  yet  we 

union.  Though  on  the  idea  of  muriatic  acid  being  must  confess  not  peifectly  satisfactory  to  us  at 

a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  gass,  present.    Should  it  prove  so  at  last,  and  that  after 

the  phaenoraena  are  such  as  might  be  expected.  having  been  taught  (even  upon  the  recent  views 

"  If  the  power  of  bodies  to  burn  in  oxymuriatic  of  chemistry)  to  regard  oxygen  as  an  acidifying 

gass  depended  upon  the  presence  of  oxygen,  they  principle,  and  as  the  sole  acidifying principie  in 

all  ought  to  burn  with  much  more  energy  iu  the  nature,  we  should  now  be  called  u})on  to  regard 

new  compound ;  but  copper^  and  antimony,  and  it  as  an  alkalescent  as  well  as  an  acidifying  prin- 

mercary,  and  arsenic,  and  iron,  and  sulphur  have  ciple,  and  to  learn,  that  so  far  from  being  the  sole 

no  action  upon  it,  till  it  is  decomposed  ;  and  they  principle  either  as  to  the  one  effetit  or  the  other, 

act  then  according  to  their  relative  attractions  on  there  is  yet  another  substance  that  possesses  the 

the  oxygen,  or  on  the  oxymuriatic  gass.  greater  number  of  its  very  extraoidinary  proper- 

"  There  is  a  simple  experiment,  which  illustrates  ties,  and  is  entitled  to  share  the  same  honours  and 

this  idea;  let  a  glass  vessel  containing  brass  foil  distinctions — we  shall  no  doubt  be  obliged  to  re> 

be  exhausted,  and  the  new  gass  admitted,  no  action  juice  at  the  progress  of  science;  but  our  joy  will 

will  take  place  ^  throw  in  a  little  nitrous  gass,  a  be  mixed  with  trembling  when  we  reflect  ou  the 

rapid  decomposition  occurs^  and  the  metal  burus  precarious  tenure  by  which  chemical  troth  is 

with  great  brilliancy.  holden  :  for  it  may  after  this  be  most  reasonably 

"Supposing  osygen  and  oxymuriatic  gass  to  doubted  whether  future  discoveries  may  not  utterly 

belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies ;  the  attraction  destroy  the  merits  of  all  the  later  improvement'* 

between  them  might  be  conceived  very  weak,  as  (as  they  liave  been  hitherto  thought)  iu  pneumatic 

it  is  found  to  be,  and  they  are  easily  separated  chemistry,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  doctrine  of 

from  each  other,  and  made  repulsive,  by  a  very  phlogiston,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  posi- 

low  degree  of  heat.  tive  levity  of  that  body ;  perhaps  the  only  part  of 

*^  The  most  vivid  effects  of  combustion  known  Stahl's  theory  (or  rather  of  the  changes  made  upon 

are  those  produced  by  the  condensation  of  o)[y«  it  by  his  followers)  to  which  no  enlargement  of 

gen  or  oxymuriatic  gass;  but  in  this  instance,  a  science  can  reconcile  us. 

violent  explosion  with  heat  and  light  aro  pro-         With  the  fullest  sense,  however,  of  the  obllga- 

duced  by  their  separation,  and  expansion,  a  per-  tions  due  from  the  world  to  the  different  series  of 

fectly  novel  circumstance  in  chemical  philosophy,  experiments  essayed  by  the  distinguishi^d  chi  mist 

"  This  compound  destroys  dry  vegetable  colours,  to  whom  we  have  all  along  alluded,  still  we  caniiot 
but  6rst  gives  them  a  tint  of  red.  This  aud  its  concludewitbout  observing  that  more, much  more, 
considerable  absorbability  by  water  would  incline  is  yet  wanting  to  render  the  whole  perfectly  satis- 
one  to  adopt  Mr.  Chenovix's  idea,  that  it  ap-  tactory  and  demonstrative.  We  want  to  have  it 
praaclies  to  an  acid  in  its  nature.  It  is  probably  e:»tablished,  not  only  that  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
combined  with  the  peroxj'd  of  potassium  in  the  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  simple  substance,  but 
byperoxymuriate.  that  it  actMsily  is  so,  and  cannot  be  <$therwise:  for 

"Thatoxymuriatic  gass  and  oxygen  combine  and  at  present  it  Is  possible  to  resoU-e  all  the  ejiperi- 

separate  from  each  other  with  such  peculiar  pheno-  ments  we  have  enumerated  or  alluded  to  into  its 

mena,app|ears  strongly  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  their  being  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  some  unkoowa 

being  distinct,  though  analogous  species  of  mat-  base.     Mr.  Mun-ay,  indeed,  has  entered  into  a 

ter.    It  is, certainly  possible  to  defend  the  hypo-  long  controversy  with  Mr. Davy, and  his  ingenious 

thesis,  that  oxymuriatic  gass  consists  of  oxygen  brother,  Mr.  J.  Davy,  with  a  view  of  proving  that 

united  to  an  unknown  basis ;  but  it  would  be  pos-  it  actually  is  so.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  say- 

piui-  liu — ..,^  ^  defend  the  speculation,  that  it  ing,  that  we  are  somewhat  less  satisfied  with'Mr. 

'gen.  Murray's  experiments  than  with  Mr,  Davy'^  >  <• 
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that  ^Ithougb  oxymuriatic  acid  may  possibly  be  of  |he  Soiboooo  to  discoas,  of  ihe  pope  to  de* 

•Qch  a  compouQd,  Mr.  Murray  has  by  no  ueaiis  cide,  and  of  a  fnathemiiiciaii  tp  go  straight  to 

•stabiished,  iaourviewof  tbeqiiestioo,  that  itis  heaven   in  a  perpendicular  line.     He  wrote  a 

K^  ^  sreat  number  of  useful  books  (  a  list  of  which 

We  shall  stiU  watch  with  a  scrupulous  eye  and  j^  ^^  follows :— U  A  twntisc  of  Practical  Geo- 

an  anxious  expectation  the  progress  of  this  m-  ^  ,g^^^    ,^3^       g    T^y^^g  ^f    gjn^^ 

tereMing  research    and  may  yet,  perhap^,  in  tlie  ^^    ^^        ^   g        ^^         j^     ^   treatise  of 

form  ol  an  appendix  to  the  ofesent  work,  be  en-  *»•**»*»"*    ••"^    «        ri?«e       o     a    .      *•      ^r 

lM<!d  to  ooaJ^UiUe  to  our  r««l«n  the  fi.U  «.<!  Tngpn<.meU3r.;   8vo.  .l686._  3.  A  lrcaU«  of 


>^.iv«  ranult.  Line»  of  ihc  First  Order ;  of  the  Contuucuoa 

!^w^niA    /        .•      f           r *  of  EquatioB»  i  »nd  of  GwHneitic  Li  nes,  &c. ; 

OXYOPIA.  ioxyofta.<^v^».  from  .f.,f,  4,0.1687,     4.  The  Use  of  the  Coii>p«3M» 

acute,    and  4'S.  vision.)       1  he   faculty  of  ^^  proportion,   &c. ;   with  a  treatise  on  the 

seeing  more  acutely  than  usual      Thus  there  Di„i,io'n^of  Lands  5  8vo.   1688.     5.  An  Uni- 

have   been  msUnces  known  of  persons  who  ^^^,  i„,j,u,„„t  fo,  .^^u    resolving  Geome- 

could  see  the  stars  in  the  daytime.    The  proxi-  j^^^,  p,oblems  without  calculation;    18mo. 

mate  cause  18  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  ,ggg      g    A  Mathematical  Dictionary;  4to. 

retina.     It  has  been  known  to  prececlc  the  ,g       7.  a  General  Method  for  drawing  Dials, 

gutu  Serena;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  g^^     ,3^^   ,g^      8    ^  f^^^  ^f  ^^^^^ 

prisoners  who  have  been  long  detained  in  dark-  ^^^j'^     .^^  5  volumes.  8vo.  1693.    9.  A  irea- 

ness  have  learned  to  read anJ write  m  darkened  ^j^  „„  Fortification,  Ancientand  Modern;  4to. 

P^^'xmTT/-wtrxTf/^<-«xT    o     T-  1693.      10.  Mathematical  and  Philosophical 

Sv^mW^SP^i.  ^Tamarimdus.  R^,eations;  2  vols.  8vo.  1694 ;  andagwnwilh 

pXYPORUS.    In  the  entomology  of  Fa-  ^^^-^^.^^^  in  4  vols.  1724.     11.  New*Treatise 

bncius,    a   tribe  of  the   coleopterous   genus  „„  Trigonometry ;  l8mo.  1699.     12.  Survey- 

'*''/^vvV-l'*f"Rk"'  e     r-  ing.   and  measuring   all   sorts   of   Artificers 

RvrI^-^^^'i^^'    "••*;    K       K  vJTorks;  12.no.  16^.     13.  New  Elements  of 

OYER,  in  law-books,  seems  to  have  been  Algebra ;  2  vol..  8vo.  1702.     14.  Theory  and 

anciently  used  for  what  18  now  called  assises,  p^tice    of    Perspecii*^;    8vo.    1711.      16. 

-^vire*'*            ••        r  .u    17       i  Treatise    of  Cosmography  and    Geography; 

OYES,  a  corruption  of  the  French  oy«,  ,g    Euclid's' Elements,  Vl> 

hear  ye;  a  term  or  formula  fremiently  usea  b,  Shales,  corrected  and  enlarged;  12mo.  17O9. 

the  cners  in  our  courte  on  making  proclama-  B^ulanger's  Practical  (^metry  enlarg^, 

AvSVrp  ••%"    h  w  .».  I           «      n.  &c.;  ISmoflSgi.      18.  BoulangeVs  treatise 

OYSTER.     In  helminthology.     See  Os-  ,„,  ^j,^  g^i,^  ^^^^^  3„j  enlarged;  I2mo. 

"o«TER-CATCHER.    In  ornithology.    See  T?,^",*? ''c  ""^ '""' ''•"'*T"^P''"' '"!!!' 

IT                                                            ^^  Journal  des  a^avans :  viz.   1.  Demonstration 

^vOTiJiJcuci  T      c^«  n^^«-  .  of  this  theorem,  that  neither  the  Sum  nOr  the 

0;YSmiWENCH   OTSTKRwoMA..,.  FS"R.irJourVM7v?'.^80.''2': 

ioysier  and  wench,  or  lOimuin,)     A  womaa  A^-.«^-i^    n  iui          ^        ju    a/t  /> 

^t       .      •         •    ^'_ii       ^       /oi   ,  ^       X  Answer  U)  a  rroblem  proposed  hy  M.Oomiers; 

whose  business  IS  to  sell  oysters  (MaArfprarf).      ^^ i  ^r  kt        ,«   Jko;      o   f\  .    .• 

OZANAM  (James),  an  eminent  French  i?T^tu  ^^'''  ^^'  ^'^^  P  i^*  Demonstration 

mathematician,  born  at  Boligneux  in  Bresse,  of  ^  Problem  concerning  False  and  Imaginay 

in  1640,  ofawealthyfamily.     His  nuher  gave  KJh    T'r°^>?J*     i''''^^' rw'    ^ 

him  a  good  education,  and  dfesi.ned  him  for  the  ^^^^°^  ^    ^.""'^'P^^^  Numbers  the  Cubic  and 

church:  but  some  mathematical  books  falling  ^r    ^if     ^^a"^??*"^!^^ 

into  his  hands,  inspired  him  with  a  love  for  thai  -^^^'f  ^  .«^^P"*  9'  ^^\\   ^^^'^  /Jl^^^^^- 

sciencejandthoughhehadnomastertoinstruct  T*  hi    •  T'^^""'l'  ^^  December,  1703,  he 

him,  he  made  such  progress  in  it.  that,  at  16  ^^.±1^  ^'^'  y*^"  ^"7^'  ^^^^^'^/P  ^'^^^  «^ 

yeariofage,  he  wrote  a  piece  in  mathematics.  ^^J^l*^"  ^^     ^'^J"'  P^'M  *"/  ^'^'^''^ 

which  helhought  proper  to  insert  in  the  works  ^nd  lastly,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 

he  afterwards  published.     He  at  length  taught  1^'^!!^'  ?  « ^Z^'  ^^^^  Obseivat.ous  on  a 

that  science  at  Lyons ;  and  his  mathematical  les-  ^'^^^  ^J  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

sons  brought  him  in  a  considerable  revenue,  till  ,  P/l^-    f'^"^  '^^^'  ^  «"^^")-     ^"  medicine,  a 

the  year  170 1  :  at  which  i)eriod,  a  war  breaking  !?J*^^. 

out  on  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  OZ-diN  A.     (o/a«m,  from  of»i,  a  stench).     A 

lost  almost  all  his  scholars,  and  was  reduced  to  malignant  ulcer  in  tlic  nostrils, 

a  very  melancholy  situation  ;  and  his  wife  dying  OZELL  (John),  a  well-known  translator, 

the  same  year,  he  was  so  afflicted,  that  he  never  educated  in  Christ's  hospital,  was  possessed  of 

perfectly  recovered  it.     In   1702  he  was  ad-  a  competent  fortune,  and  always  enjoyed  good 

mitted   into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  j  places,  being  auditor  general  of  the  city  and 

and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1717.  ,   ^Sf  accounts,  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  of 

Ozanam  was  of  a  mild  and  calm  disposition,  St.  Thomas's  hospital.     Notwithstanding  his 

a  chearful  and  pleasant  temper,  endeared  by  a  attention  to  business,  he  still  retained  a  love  for 

generosity  almost  unparalleled.     His  manners  polite  literature:  and  though  he  did  not  appear 

were  irreproachable  after  marriage;  and  he  was  as  an  original  author,  yet  having  made  himself 

sincerely  pious,  and  zealously  devout,  though'  masterofmostofihelivinglanguages,  he  favoiir- 

studiouslv avoidingto  meddlein  theological  ones-  ed  the  world  with  many  translations  from  these, 

tions.     He  used  to  say,  that  it  was  the  business  as  well  as  from  the  I^itin  and  Greek  ;  which, 
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if  they  Are  not  the  most  elc^t,  are  generally  aecoaut  of  its  indelicate  agnificatieii,  bip  i 

faithful  and  trae  to  Ae  originab.    He  died  in  displeased  the  inhabitants,  and  tfacy  odu^ 

the  year  1743.  it  soon  for  that  of  ^toliaoa. 

OZOL^  or  OzoLf,  a  people  who  inhabit-        OZOPHYLLUM»  in  bocany,  a  gnh  •{ 

ed  the  eastern  parts  of  ^totia,  which  were  the    class    monodelphia,     order    mboks.  > 

called  Ozolea.    This  tract  of  territory  lay  at  Calyx  five-toothed ;  oorol  fire-petaUed,  fi&::c^ 

the  north  of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  extended  form ;  style  one ;  capsule  soppoied  is  be  ru 

about  12   miles  northward.     They  received  celled.    One  species:  a  Guiana  shnib,  ^k 

their  name,  it  is  said,  from  the  bad  stench  alternate  leaves  and  while  flowecs  ins  tBacdl 

(t^ii)  of  the  stagnated  water  in  the  neighbouring  corymb,  I 

lakes  and  marshes.    The  name  of  Ozolse,  on  ' 
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